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ec6P.yScnd this Booketo you,becauſc 
S#& you firſt direted me to this" de- 

"Home: The learned Gaſſendus was 
my precedent ; whom neverthe- 

# © teſſe Fhave not followed in his 
partiality : For he, though limited to a fingle 
perſon, yet giveth himlſelte liberty of enlarge- 
ment, and taketh occaſion from his ſubje& 
to make the world acquainted with many ex- 
cellent diſquiſitions of his owne. Our ſcope be- 


ing of a greater latitude, affords lefſe opportu- 


nity to favour any particular ; whilſt there is 
due to every one the commendation of their 
owne deſerts. I his benefit I hope to have 
received from the variety of theſubjet ; but 
far moreare thoſe 1 owe to your encourage- 
ment, which if I could wiſhlefſe, I ſheuld upon 
this occaſion, that there might ſeeme to have 

- been 


been expreſſed ſomething of choice and incli- 


nation inthis ation , which is now but an in- 
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PREFACE | 


Iftory (' which by expounding aftions paſt 
DP rteacheth to regulate the furure, aud furs 
g niſbeth us with wiſdom at the coſt of other: 
p mens experience) is not unlike Painting : 
FR ems ir ſcope ts the ſame; and as in tbe latter 
zt argues want of shull to look upon the whole draught with 
an indifferent eye , but to ſelett and inſisÞ npon ſome chiefe 
particular is proper to an Artiſt; ſo he who reſts ſatis fied 
with the gene rall relation of affairs, ( not fixing upon ſome 
eminent Actour in that ſtory ) loſeth it greateſt baxefit; ſince 
what is moſt particular, by its nearer affinity with us, hath 
greateſt influence upon us. "AY 9 
Henceit is that there aretwo kinds. of HiStory; One re- 
preſents generall affairs of State; The other gives account 
ef particular perſons, whoſe lives have rendred them emi- 
nent. Homer bath given aneſſay of each; of the firſt in his 
Ilfads, a relation of a war betwixt different Nations; of the 
ſecondin his Odyiles, confined to_ the perſon of Ulyſles. 
Ne w the life of man being either practick, buſiedin 
civill affairs of peace and war, or Contemplative, retir d 
from publick buſineſſe to ſpeculation and ftudy of miſdome , 
divine or humane, it followes that this perſonall. hiſtory bee 
twofold likewiſe, deſcribing either the ations of . ſuch per- 
ſons as are wholly intereſted in affairs of ſtate ( properly 
compar d to the perſons of. a drammaticall deſigne ; whoſe 
ſingle, Charafters and parts ſerve one onely to make 
up one joint plot. Such are mo$t of thoſe whoſe lives are 
related by P lutarch,@9+ the twelveCziars of Sucronius)Or 
the lives of ſuch as have been excellent in ſome kind of learn- 


: ing; 


% 


Prc face. 
ing; Thus Antipho writ of Poets; Eudemus of Aftrolo. 


gers; Cicero ond Plutarch of Oratourg, Suetonius of 


| hg They who writ of Philoſopher s exceeded the 

far in mmber, 0 Ba whom to give 4 particular accompt 
wif ts unneceſſary,becauſe their workes are not extant, ani 
therefore we ſhall onely = them, Aectius, Anaxilides, 
Anrigonus, Antiſthenes, Ariſtocles, Ariſtoxenus, Cal. 
Imachus, Clitomachus, Diocles, Diogenes Laereius, 
Eunapius, Heraclides, Hermippus, Helychius, Hippobo. 
tus, fon, Idomeneus, Nicander, Nictas, Panzt1 Iu, Þ or. 
rius, Plutarch, Sotion and Theodorus. 

of almoſt all theſe ( which is much to be dohred ) 
there remaine not any footſteps ; the onely Author in this 
kind for the more antient Philoſophers is Diogenes La- 
ertius, for the later Eunapius Ard to make the misfortune 
the greater, that which Laertius gives usiy fo far ſhort of 
what he might have done,that there ts much more to be found 
of the ſane perſons dif] Per ed amongſt other authors, which 
Thave bere collefiet and digeſted , with what diligence I 
rould. 

Nor is it wſeaſonable at this time tp examine the tenegts 
of old Philoſophers, when ſo great wariety of opinions 
daily ſpring up; ſome of which are but raked ont of the 
ruines of antiquity, which ought to be reſtored to their 
ff owners 3 others being of late invention will recerve 

dition, when adwanced to ſuch height wee look down to 
the bottom fromwhich Philaphy No for firſt riſe, apd 
ſee how great a progreſſe ſhe hath made , -of. 
are almoſt inſcrutable. 

Altbengh ſonte Grecians have challenged to their Nation 
the Originall of Philoſophy y, yet themore learned of them 
have acknowledged it derived from the Eaſt. ' To omit the 


dark traditions of the Athenians concerning Muſzus, of 


the Thebans concerning Linus, and of the Thracians about 


, Or. 


beginnings 


Preface, 

Orpheus,;: zr manifeſt that the original of the Greek Philoſo- 
by is to be deriv dfrom Thalcs,who travelling into tbeE aft, 

firft brought Naturall learniug, Geometry,and Aftrologyr, 

thence into Greece, for which reaſon the attribme of wiſe 

was conferred npon bim, and at the ſame.time upon fix others '' / -> 

for their eminence in morality & politicks Thus learning inthe Shy 

antienteſt times was by the Greeks called $ ophial wiſdom) 

antl the profeſſaur thereof, who raiſed his ſoul to an ennent 

"degree of knowledge, Sophos (wile) Pythagoras firſt na 

med it Philolophy (love of wildom ) and himſelf a Phis 

loſopher, affirming that no man is wiſe; but onely. God. 

* As concerning thoſe who were honoured with this attri- - 
bute of wile, Damon the Cyrenean undervalues then all, thurt. 
eſpecially the ſeven. Anaximenes ſaith, they were all ads 
dicted to Poetry; Diczarchus, that they were ntither wiſe 
men, nor Philoſophers, but upright men end Law-gizers : 
Archetimus the Syracuſian wrote concerning. their meeting 
with Cyplelus( Father t6 Periander..) whereat be ſaitb 
bimſelf was preſent. Ephorus affirms. they all: met with 
Croclus, T hales onely excepted. Some fey they. wet: alſo. at 
the Pamonian feaft , and at Corinth: with Pexiandecr at 
Delphi, | ir] 63 .1)7 ng 

There is ſome controverſy concerning their ſentences, of 
which ſome are aſcribed to ſeverall perſons, as that, 


Lacedzmonian Chilon this profeſt, 
» Nothing too much; a mean in all is beſt. 


There is no leſſe diſſent concerning their number. Leandri- 

us for Cleobulus and Myſon, inſerts Leophantus Son of 

* Gorfiades a Lebedi>n, or Epheſian, and Epimenides |." ripen 
the Cretan. Plato ( in his Protagoras ) ſubſtitutes Mylon « the Inepre- 
for Periander: Ephorus, Anacharfis for Mylon. Some 

adde Pythagoras. Diczarchus alledgeth four , acknow- 


ledg'd 


Preface. 


ledg'd by all Thales, Bias, Pittavus and Solon: then names 
ſex more, ont of which Ure to be ſeleGled three, Ariſtode- 
mus, Pamphilus, Chilon, the Lacedemontien, Cleobulus, 
5+ Suider Anacharfis, Periander; ſome adde * Acufilaus Son of Ca- 
Kifevnc'Ar-ba orScabra an Argive. Hermippus inhis Treatiſe of the 
vn is ex- ſeven wiſe. men ſaith, they were in all ſeven- 
he iner. keen, of which ſeven were wariouſly named,which were 
peers. Salon, Thales, Pittacus, Bias, Chilon, Cleobulus, Pe- 
riander, Anacharſis, Acufilaus, Epimenides, Leophan-. 
tus, P herecydes, Ariſtodemus, Pythagoras, Laſus of 
Hermionea, Sor of: Charmantides, or ( according to 
Ariſtoxenus ) of Simbrinus, Anaxagoras, Hippobotus 
in bis commentary of Philoſophers reckons Linus, Orphe. 
us, Solon; Periander, Anacharſ(is, ' Cleobulus, Myſon, 
Thales, Bias, Pittacns, Epicharmus, Pythagoras. 
Lacrtius reckons them thus, Thales, Solon, Chilon , 
Pittacus, Bias, Cleobulus, Periander ; whereto he addes 
Anacharſis, Myſon, Epimenides, and Pherecydes, Theſe 
aith be were called the wiſe mey, to whom ſome annex Pi- 
ſiſtratus tbe Tyrent. 's 
Amongft the Romans alſo three bad the ſirname of Sapi- 
ens, M. Cato, C, Lzlius, and L. Acilius. 
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ſcur'd, thatthere is little of the reputation left to the deſervyi 


- with Her0dotus,to prove him of a Phcenician extract. 


F C HAP.1. 
TheCountry and Parents of Thales. 


FP 


eReat wits, which have been happy in beneft- 
Wy. cing Polterity by their excellent inventions, 
have notalwaics had the fortune to enjoy the 
8 juſt reward, their glory beingintercepted of- 
\ tentimes by ſome later diſguiſe of alteration 
9 or addition. It were Dent em. inus, 
who find our ſelves inſtruted; by the Anti- " 
ents, to vindicate the memory of our maſtersby enquiring dili- 
gcnily the Authors of thoſe Jabours whereof wee reap the Har- 
veſt, This kind of injury hath happened very conſiderably to 
TH ALES the wiſe man of 4tletus, who firlt introduc'd,;Na- 


turall and Mathematicall Learning into Greece, from whence it 
_ "derived into us; but the honour of ſonoblea defign, the ambiti- 


ous oppoſition of ſome , the induſtry of others-hath ſo ob- 


Author. I have therefore eſteemed it worth my pains, todige 
what I could colle& orobſerveofa perſon;to whom all lovers 
of Learning are ſo much oblig'd. 4 | 

The Original of 7ha/es is very obſcurely delivered. Some con- 
ceive he wasa Phanician by birth, whoſe opinion ſeeming to be 
ſtrongly founded w__ Lamritus , and the Authorities by him 
alledged, it is neceſſary that we begin with a diſquiſition upon 
his words, which are, as commonly rendred, theſe. | 

Now T hales was borz, as Herodotus, Duris and Democritus 

affirm , his Faiber berng Examius, bis Motber Cleobulina, of the' ,g,cmm. ne. 
Thelidz, who were Ph@nictans, the moſt illufrious of all from Cad- tione fuit Phe- 
mus and Agenor, as Plato alfo ſath ] The Teſtimony of Heye- nanny 
dotus, though * Higynuand * Suidas ſeem to underſtand it ac- cir. VVvhich 
cording to the common errour;as if hee were born in Phanrcra , 4oubrictic is 
expreſiely confirmes thecontrary, being thus rhales a Mileſians hat pf, 2 
4 jarre off by deſcent @ Phxr.ictany Whence we may gather;that the ms is char? | 


other two Authorities of Duris and Democritus imported little and to be any 


. more, or at leaſt nothing toa contrary ſenſe. So likewiſe that ca, Naiene 


of Leander, which isby * Clemens eAlexandrinus Cited jointly fuit rhenix ar 
, Heater? y 
. A 5 Ht all © 
He was made free of Miletus when he went with Neleus who was ba- cum. , 
niſh'd out of Phenicia ] The learned * Caſaabor to reconcile this *,'" /*< 


Thal 
ſtory es £ 


LE. THALES. 


ſtory with that,of Nele,s, who was not baniſted out of Phenices, 
3 when hepuilt; 8&:us for bn favs aus Neve aprndiert poevinge read: bam- 
ewr4 gugflun;,as if Thales being baniſh'd out of Phenices had gone 
with Neleus to Iiletus ; which alteration begetteth a very 
ſtrange Anacroniſm , for this Thales was above four hundred 
years later then that Neleas. Therefore if Laertius meant the 
ſame Neleys, either he was ſtrangely miſtaken, or his text is cor- 
rupt, and ought to be underſtood of the Anceſtors of Thales, to 
which ſenſe 1t may bee reduc'd with little alteration, thus , 
imuurey eapnticar NU Miairy in Ta0vy ou) Newdy Snmebrn genie; aSif they 
being Pharnicians, went into c 41/74 > and becamie Citizens of 
Miletus, at what trme Neleus Son of Corus, being ed 
_—_ of Athens by his younger brother eden, lead thikther 
the Ionian Colonies, whereof 17lerus ( which be bivlle } wah the 
—_ City. Ot this Colony ſee Herodotas,* Strabs, and 
<Flan, | @ 3,5) AC 
But as meft ſay he was born there, at Miletus, andof a noble race } 
So they render #y*%, but in opoſition to the firſt opinion 
which onely mentions his Family, not Country , 1t may per- 
haps be underſtood here in the ſame relation: Some ( ſaith be ) 
think, he was of a Pheenician extrat, of thoſe who wereincor- 
* De Hered, Porated at Hetus; others that he was of a Grecian Family, and 
_ malign, thatnoble. Of this latter opinion is * Plutarch who reproves 
Herodetss for making Thales deſcended afar off from a Barbarian 
* Leert, vit. ſtock, and ® Hermippas, who aſcribes that ſaying tohim, that he 
Thal. thanked the Gods he wasa Grecian, nota Barbarian, | 


CHAP. IL 
Of the time of bis birth, 


* Laert. Pollodorws ſaith, that Thales was born the [17ſt year of the thirty fift 
* Laert. F. Prem * Demetrius Phalereus ſaith, that be was honoured 
with the title of wiſe, when Damaſias was eArchon, Damaſias was «Ar- 
chon according to * Dionyfius Halycarnaſſzus the ſecond year of the 
thirty fift Olympad, nhen Ancus Martins the fourih Xiang of Rotne 

began bes rergn. | 
Hereupon an anachroniſm of one year is ſuppoſed by very 
learned men, who would have 7hales to be born the ſame year 
* De Atheniens that Damaſias was Archon. Whence * Srgonrzs, * Yoſsins , and 0- 
> De foie Þ; mg. CREFS bring drown the birth of Thales to the ſecond year ofthis 
theme. 32.8. Olympiad; * Scaliger, * Meurſius, * Petavius and others raiſe Da- 
' *InBxſed. maſias to the firſt year, that they may make his Magiſtracy 
* Rationg, Agree With 7 bales's birth; neither rightly; for the office of Dama- 
temp. 2.12. figs relateth not tothe birth of ſhales, For theclearing whereof 
we guſt take notice,that Damafias in the Athenian Faſtiis _ 
aid 
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THALES 


ſaid to be Archon,firſt in the ſecond year of the thirty fitt Olym- 
piad, the next year after the birth of Thales,and again thefourth 
year of the forty eighth Olympiad, when he obtained the ritle 
of wiſe; Thelatter we cangot mention without acknowledge- 
ment ofthe great. light Chronology hath received by Mr S:ldez's 
MArn ard er wndtiiand. , 

It will be alſo worth obſervance, that there was another of 
this name;whom Euſeb:as placeth at the eighth Olympiad, and 
Laertiniand * Plutarch make contemporary with Homer, Heſioe! * Vita Lyang. 
and Ly urgus. * Sca/tger, who perceived the inconſiſtency of this * 7 Euſed. 
accompt, perceived not the reaſon ofit3 for * Lycurgus and —__— 
us jnſtituted the Olympick games twenty ſeven Olympia 
before Corebxs was victor, whoaccording to Euſeb:#s is the firſt, 
T heſe two / kalesare by ſome Fas "19h Euſebiu calls the firſt 
anatural Philoſopher, wheras it is certain that Kind of Learni 
was firlt introduc'd into Greece by the 2d. * Surdas cites Phlegon, - Inwe 
that the latter / bales flouriſh'd in the ſeventh Olympiad, which pea | 
Tþl-gou doubtleile meant of the firſt. * They who place Thales * yee 8: oi 
about the ſeventh Olympiad , and pda, 6 contemporary ,"y lid. mh. 
with Ron.ulus, confound x latter Thales with the firſt, and the cap. 24. & 37. 
true Epoche of the, Olympiads with the vulgar. Forthe fuſt 
7 kales lived in the ſeventh Olympiad from the firſt of 
Iphitus, Romulus liv'd about the ſame :* 224A from the Olympi- 
ad of Corebus, | 

This time 1s miſtaken by that learned Father Clemens eAlex- 
andrinus, to. prove Thales younger then the later Prophets. 
* Ihus (faith he) 1: « demonſtrated that they who propheci'din the * 5yomg. x 
time of Darius Hyſtaſpes 13: the ſecond year of his reign, thatts to by 
ſay, Aggeus, Zacharias, aud Malachy , who was one of the twelve, 
ſeeeng that they prophecied tn the farſt year of the forty erght Pegs : 
were more antient then Pythagoras, who is ſazd to have been in the ſixty 
ſecond Olympia ard then T hales eldeſt of the Greek Sages, mbo was 
4 oat the fiftteth Olympiad; as it this werenot rather an argument to 
proye theſe Prophets contemporary with Thales, which Eufeti 
allows. * «Atoat ihe tame ( faith he )of Cyrus King of Perſia , the * Proper E- 
ſeven wiſe men liourtſbed;this was the teme 13 whith the laſt of the He- WS. 
brew Prophets propheſied, ſince Troy ahve ſix hundredyears, after Mo- 
ſes, 20 leſſe then |i/teen bundred years. But if with Clemens eAlexan- 
d11n45 we account theſe Praphets coztaneous with Dari: Hy- 
ſtaſpes, they will appearmnch younger” then ! hales, for Dar: 
begun his reignein the laſt yeare of the ſixty fourth Olympiad. 
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T HALES. 


CHAP. Il. 
His Travells. 


rm himſelfof the Myſteries of their Religion ( for 
that Iſland was famous for the birth of Jupiter ) as 18 acknow- 
ledg'd by himſelfin an * Epiſtleto Pherecyaes, 

That hetravell'd alſo into 4/4 is affirmed in the ſame Epiſtle; 
ſome ſay into Thenicia, arguing from his Aſtrology which he is 
thought to have learned of the Phenicians, Maſters of that 
Sciences and particularly becauſe he is ſaid to have firſt obſer- 
ved theconitellation ofthe Leſſer Bear by which the Phenicians 
ſayled. * Yoſius efſaies to provethe word Cynoſura to be Phan. 

' ctan, not as deriv'd from awi& ty, but from 2) and WM as being 
a Colle8ion of light;,or SIO wa Umbilicus 1gneas. 

His laſt journey ( being * in years ) was into -/£gypt, tocon- 

ferre ( as he acknowledgeth in his Epiſtleto Pherecydes ) with 


E employ'd the firſt and greateſt part of his time to Cyeer, 
to info 


| Prieſts and Aſtronomers. There he was inſtructed by the Prieſts 
Pit, Fithes. at Memphis, particularly ( faith * Jamblicus ) by thoſe of Jupiter, 


Laertius affirms he learnt Geometry of them;* Plutarch implies as 
much of his Philoſophy. 


Symp. He was there in thereign of * Amaſis , by whom much fauour'd 


un and edmir d for many things, eſpecially for meaſuring the height of the 


” 


Pyramids by the ſhadow 5 untill at laſt accuſed to him of diſ-afſeton ts 
Monarchs and that kind of Government, to which effe# many bitter ſay. 
ings of his were alledged — Ty ants. As when Molpagoras az 
eminent perſon of Tonia demanded what was the ſtrangeſt fake he ever 
ſaw, be anſwered, a Tyrant old. «Another trme ou as 4 feaſt where a 
queſtion aroſewhat beats were moſt dangerous of wild, ſaith be , '@a Ty 


rant, of tame, a Flatterer;, and Princes ( faith Plutarch ) however they 


profeſſe themſebues far different from Tyrants, yet take no pleaſure in 
ſuch oo n heloſt the favour of eAmaſis, Thus 
having ſtudied Philoſophy in «/fzypt hereturned to cAterys, 


and *tranſported that vaſt ſtock of Learning which he had 
there colleed intohisown Country. 


C HAP. IV. 
How he lived at Miletus. 


Hs life at Meletws (as * Heraclides afftirmes ) was retir'd and 
private; ſome report hee marrried and had a Son named 
Cybrſſws, but the truer opinion isof thoſe who ſay helived un. 


married , 


was mure im years; being again ſolicited by her, hee anſwered, 5,9. 3.6. 


ny Princes, whoſe invitationsand amities, ( Plutarch * ſaith ) he * Sepr, ſap.con- 
VIV, 


THALE>S. 5 


married and madehis * Siſter's Son ( whom * ?Plutarch calls Cy- , can ad 
biftbas) his Hear. * Hee put offhis Mother when ſhe firſt moved ber. 


him to marry, by telling her it wasnot yet time, and when hee wp _— 


nor is it now.time, meaning it'was then too late, Being deman- Stob. Serm.66- 
ded why he toqk not ſome courſe to have iſſue, he anſwer'd 
Megumwwie, which is the ſame in pronouncing with 0 aperravier, 
and may be taken-cither becauſe he loved children, or ara not love 
them, as * Caſaubonconjefures 3 but perhaps his tneaning may * n Laertium. 
better bee gather'd out of another anſwer of his tothe ſame 
queſtion, * that he 41d not meanto draw Voluntary cares wpon bis life, + 59h ſerm.66. 
and thſturb tbe quiet thereof or from this ſtory related by * /it« Solon. 
* Plutarch, | 5s | 
Saluri coming to Miletus towifit him, told him that he wonared bge 
wholly negletied marriage andiſſue, T hales as that trme anſwered 10- 
thing, but ſome few dates after ſutorned a ftranger to pretend that he came 
wiuhin ten dazes from Athens; Solon demanded whas newes from thence; 
n thing ( anſwered the other Fa he was inſtrutied ) but the buriall of 'z 
young man atiended by the whole City , bethg as was ſaid Son of the moſt 
eminent perſon of the City, who at the ſame tim? was abroad imtravell, 
Unhappy man ( cries Solon) what was his names Theard it anſwered the 
oth er, but have fcrgot,onely I remember he was very famous for Wiſdom 
and Juftice. Solon's fear excreaſing upon every anſwer, (he at laſt asked 
him if the Fathers name were not Solon, which the other aff rming , be 
beat bis own bead, and aid other ations accompamed with ſpeeches proper 
toſuch as are tranſportedwith grief; whereupon Thales ſmiling, and 
znterropting bim; Theſe things, Solon. ſata he, deterr'd me from marri- 
age, which thus diſurder ev'nthee a moZt conſtant perſon, butbe not trou- 
bÞd at this newes, it is counterfeit, 
In this privacy of life he was ſollicited and ſent unto by ma- 


refuſeds viſited by many eminent perſons. 

* He isſaid to have cohabited ſome tirhe with 7hraſibulus(a man « | ",,, 
of excelent wit and judgement ) who was King, or ( according : | 
to the Greek word ) Tyrant of Mletus, * though his reign con- * 4ris. pol. 5. 
tinued but eleven months; * about the time that the Mileſtans > 


enter d into a League with »Ahates the ſecond then King of pp, 
Lyta. 


CHAP.V. 
The attribute of wiſe conferred on bim. 


; ] HEattribute of wiſe, as * Plutarch and Saint «Au abr 
obſerve, was conferr'd upon thereſt in Doe Soy Jed LB 
moral] rules and practiſe, but upon Thales particularly for his 


C ſpecu- 


* Leert. 


 Irius Phalayews ) allthe ſeven were called wiſe. The ſecond D 


* Exercitat- 
Plinian peg. 
$43- 


THALES. 


ſpeculative Learning, '. It was firſt beſtow'd on Thales, at what 
time Damaſias was Archan, wnder whow ( according to * Deme- 


was Archon in thethird year of the 49th. Olympiad , :which 
* 5almeſius knew not, when to make the words of Laertins agree 
with the firſt Dangſias , he mifinterpreted Exſeb1s and Clemens 
4Alexanaranus, and ſabverted all other accounts of the birth and 
death of Thg{es, whereas this fortunately complies with thetimes 
of all the ſeyen, 

The firſt was 7bales juſtly preferr'd before the reſt in reſpe& 


, of his great Learning, which he owed not to any maſter3 The 


time when this honour was conferred on him, falls upon the fif- 
ty ninth year of his age. 

The ſecond, Pautarys of HMitylene who flouriſhed in the 
forty ſecond Olympiad, and died in the third year of the fifty 
{econd. 

The third,B:as of Prieze contemporary with Pittacmw, living 
under Alyattes and Creſus, 

The fourth, Soloz, whowas Archon at Athens the third year of 
the forty fixt Olympiad. He died Olymp. 55. 

The fift, (7:obulus of Lindus,coetanceus with Solop. 

The ſixt, Ayo» of (here. N 

The ſeventh, Ch:{oz, of Lacedemon-,_who was Ephorus O- 
Ivm ) 6. j 

: The credit and glory off theſe ſeven, was much encreaſed ( ſaith Plu- 
tarch) by a Tripod fext round from one to another, by a mutual, noble and 


.modeſt conceſſion: the vccaſian related thus by Laertius and Valerius 


* Laert. 


4.1: 
* Laert. 
*Val. Max. 


* I aert. 


* Wil. Max. 


Max1mus. | | 
* Some y0ung men of Tonia having bought @ draught of the Mileſian 


fiſhexmen , when the net wes drawn up, there was found twits Triped , 
* Valer. Maxim. [_ 


*a golden Delphick Table of great weight. ] * Herewpon aroſe 4 
diſpute,[ * thoſe affirming they had bargain'd onely for the fiſh, 
the others that they bought the draught at a ventures by reaſon. 
of the ſtrangeneſle of the caſe, and value of the Tripod it was 
delivered tathe City 44letus3]* The AMileſians fer tothe Oracle at 
Delphi about it, axdrecerted this anſwer, 


Convſt thou Mileſtan to conſuit my ſhrine? 
The Tripod to the wiſeſt I aſligne. 


Hereupon the Mileſians by agreement preſentedit toThales, he ſent 
it to Bias, Bias zo Pittacus, he to anather,till it paſt through. all the ſc- 
ven,coming at lat to Solom > who affiiming God to be the wiſeſt, ſent 
it back to Delphi [ *giving him at once thetitle and reward: of 

{t wiſdom. |] 

But Callimachus 2x his [amlichs, ( continueth Laertius ) relates 

it otherwiſe: that Bathycles an eArcacran left arup, with orc 


er that it 
[} ould 
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ſhould be gruen 20 the wiſcſt ,whereupon it was preſented to Tales: ” b: 
| dit to A- TE 


pa gbow 12 courſe till it came 10 him again, who then dedicate 
polly Didymeus, ith theſe verſes, according to Callimachus,).... 


. Thales to-him that rules th' Ionian State + 
This twiceobtained prize doth conſecrate, 


In proſe thes, Thales the 44zleſian, Son of 'Examius, to Delphian 
Apollo of the Grerians offers thus twice recerved prize of eminence,. He 
that carried the Cup fromone to auother, was Thyrion Soxto Bathy- 
cles, ] whither allude theſe Verſesof * Phenix colophonius.” |; 


Thales, whoſe birth bis Country bleft 
Eſfteem'd of all men the beſt, | 
was of the golden Cup poſſe(t. 


Eudoxius of Gnidus, 44 Euanthes of Miletus, report that a 
friend of Crue:ſts having recer ”d from him a golden Cup to be gruen to 
the wiſeſt of ihe Grectans, deliv:r'dit to Thales, andihat at laft it tame 
t8 Solon, who ſending tothe Phythian Oracle ro know whowas the wiſeſt, 
x45 anſuer'A Myſon; whom Eudoxius ſubſtitutes for Cleobulus , Pla- 
to for Perianders the Oracle concerning Myſon was thy, 


Ofigan HMyſon I declare | 
Wiſer then thaſethat wiſeſtare. 


He that was ſent upen the'enquiry was Anacharſis, Dxdacus the 
Platoniſt, a»d4Clearchus afirm,that the Cupwas ſent by Croeſus to 
Pittacus, and ſo carried ahowt. «Androy in 7 ripede, (which ſeems to 
have been a diſcourſe wholy upon this ſubject, andis likewiſe 
cited by Clemens eAlexandrinas,to prove that 7hales and the other 
ſix flouriſh'd about the fiftieth Olympiad) writes, tht the eArgries 
propoſed this Trypod 4s 4 priz? to the wiſcſt of the Greeks , and that ir 
was adjudged to Ariſtodemus a Spartan, who reſigned it to Chilon;A- 
riftodemus « mentioned by Alchzus. 


This ſpeech we to eAriſtadewus owe, 
Money's the man, none's poor and honeſt too. 


There are who report that a ſhip richly laden, ſent by Periander to 
Thraftbulus 7: rant of Miletus, was caſt away in the Coan Sea, 4nd 
the 1 ripod taken up by ſome Fiſhermen, Phanodius affirms it was loſt 13 
the Athenian Sea, and afterwaras brought tothe City, and upon conſultd- 
1104 Voted to be ſent to Bias, Others ſay this Tripod was made by Vulcan, 
who gave it to Pelops as his wives Portion from him it came to Mene- 
laus , and afterwards being taken away with Hellen by Paris, was by 


* Athen, deipn. 


the Lacedemonian [ Hellen ] thrown 1nto the Sea, calling to mind « Plutwvit.fol, 


[ an 


mw_ 


8 


Plut.vit. ſol. 


Plat. vit ſol, ſented: to Thales 


* Apud 
La#ant.gp de 


Natura Deor.1 . 


* Lib. 14, 


* Deplac. phil. 
x. 3 


* Parenes,ad 
GT&c. 

* Apoleget. 

* De fads. rel. 
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-{*an'old Oricle]that it rowld prove in time to come the ground of many 
contentions, «After this ſome Eihewals fiſbing thereabouts drew it up , 
and quarrelling with the fiſhermen aboutit , it was wy ts Coos, 
but the controverſie not decided, the buſineſſe was told to thoſe of Miletus 

which ic the chief City of that Country, they ſent ſem 'a meſſenger to de- 

mand it, and finding themſetves ſlighted , made war upon the Coans, tn 
which many being ſl atn on both fades, the Oracle declared that the Tripod 
ſhould be grven to the wiſeſt,whereupon both parties 1th jorzt conſent pre- 

[ * The Coans being willing to grant that 

toa private perſon z for w hichthey before conteſted with all 

the Milefians 7] who dedicatedit ro Apollo Didymeus the effet of rhe 


Oracle to the Coans was this. 


This Conteſtation ſhall continue till | 
The golden Tripod into th' Ocean caſt 

By Vulcan, you preſent to one whoſe skill 
Extends to things to come; preſent and paſt. 


To the Mileſtans , \ 
. Comelt thou Milefian to conſult my ſhrine ? as before, 
Thus ZAaeriius, ' * Plutarch addes],, that Thales ſaid, Bias 
was wiſer then bimſelf,, whereupon it paſt tohim , from him to another , 
as wiſer, ſopaſſing in a circle from one to another, it came 
at laſt to Thales the ſecond time, Finally it was ſent from Miletus 
to Thebes, and dedicated to Iſmenian Apollo. Theophraſtus ſa:th 
zt nas firſt ſent to Bias at Priene, then by Bias to T hales at Mile. 
tus, ſozpaſſing, through all, it came agorn toBias3 and finally was 
ſent zo Delphi. This i moſt generally reported, ſaving in flead of a 
Tripod, ſome ſay it was a Cup ſent from Craeſus , others, that it was left 
there by Bathycles | 

Thus was thePriority of Thales confirmed by the Oracle,for 
which reaſon he is by Cicero and Strabo (tiled Prince of the wiſe men, 


to whom thereſt yielded the preheminence. 


CHAP. VI. 
Of his Philoſophy. 


Hales ( ſaith Laerttus ) is by many affirm” d to be the firſt that made 

diſquiſitions upon Nature. * Cicero ( who taught the Greek 
Philoſophy firſt to ſpeak Latine, ) acknowledges Thales to be 
the firft Author thereof, * Strabo ſaith, that he firft of the Grecians 
maae enquiry 1ni0 naturall Cauſes and the Ma hematicks, * Plutarch 
calls him 1zventor of Philoſophy; Juſtine Martyr, * The moſt anti- 
ent of Philoſophers; Tertullian,firſl of Naturall Philoſophers * Lafan- 
tsu5, the firſt that made enquiry after Naturall (au'es, 
Sect. 


b 
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..::Se&/1. That Wateris the Principle of all things.” 


IN his diſquiſition of the naturall Cauſes of things, he concei- 

ved water :0 be the firſt erinciple of all naturall Bodigs, whereof they 
conſiſt, and intowhich they wo hy His reaſons (as deliver'd by « p15: pbius. 
* Plutarch,and repeated by * Stobews ) theſe. 1.3. 

Fiult, becauſe naturall Seed, the' Princaple of all lruing ' creatures, ts * Sept [. 
bumid; whence it is probable that humidity is alſo tbe principle of all ther © 
things. 

ndly , Lecauſe all kinds of Plants are noarih'd by matttare ;; 
wanting wbichthey wither and decay. dt, 

Thirdly, becauſe Fre, even the Sun it ſelf andthe flars are nouriſh'd 
&nd maintain'd by Tapours proceeding from water, and conſequently the 
whole xyorld copſiſts of the ſame ,whence Homer ſuppoſing all things to be 
engenared of nater,ſaith , 


lar cone 5 wins muniys T6 mV ETA | 
The Ocean whenceall things receive their birth. 


| Inpurſuit (* as Ariſtotle ſaith ) of this opivon, he aſlign'd water «acupy...;z. 
thcloweſt place, ho/d/zg ( according to * Seneca ) that the whole *Netur,queſt. 
Earth floats, andis carried above the water, whether that we call the Oce- © 5: 


 @ngor great Sea, or any ſimple moiſture of another nature, or a moiſt ele- 


ment, By this water ( laith he ) the earthis ſuſtained 45 a great ſhip , 
which preſſeth upon the water that bears itup » becauſe the moſt weighty 
part of the world cannot be upheld by the eAir , which is ſubtle and light, 
Thus is * eAriſtotle to beexplain'd, who faith, Thales held, ihar the « yy, abe.os 
Earth being capable of ſwrmming, refteth as wood or the like; now of ſuch I 
things, none ſutm upon eAtr, but upon Water, 

Upon this ground it was that he held water (as Laertizs faith) 
to be the cauſe of Earthquakes, Thus * Seneca Hehold s that tbe Globe , 
of the Earth 15 upheld by water, andcarried as a bark, and floateth by the , " EOSY 
mobility thereof > at ſuch time as it 15 ſaid to quake, One of his rea- 
ſons alledged by * Sexeca, is this, becauſe in all extraordinary moti- « Na. mf. 6 
ons thereof ſome new Fountains commonly iſ|ued, which if th:y incline tos, © 
one ſide, and ſhew their keel aſidelong, gather water, which, if it chance 
the burden they bear be oLerwerghty, raiſeth it ſelfe higher towards the 
114ht or left ſide. 

From the teſtimony of Homer,by which Thales ( according to 
Pluta,ch and Juſtine Martyr } defended this Tenet ( that water 
15 the principle of all things ) it is manifeſt it was deliver'd , 
(though impertectly ) by other Grecians before Thak 53 Pluarch 


* : : ” « - * [gnif an aqul 
elſe where producing this Authority of * Heſjjoa, < EW 


*-Theofon, 


Nlarroe? # nguriga za yarn” 
Of all things Chaos was the firſt——= 
ad- 


* Arprant. 4. 7 xyiev frens diffuſion, The Scholiaſt 


* 
oY 
% 


10 T-H A L B $. 
addeth, the greatey part of antient rs called water Chaos wag 
| * Apullovtus upon theſe 
words. 
— RET bhdgwrt 380 dry. 
The Earth of ſlrme was made, + 


affirms (citing Zens ) that the Chaos whereof all things neve mad: 
* Cited by 4» according to Heliod was mater, which ſetling became ſlime, the fleme con- 
thenageras. ans 'd into ſolid Earth to which adds this teſtrmony of * Orpheus, 


\ 


Ty iS eres, Inv5 xg 
Of wat er ſlime was made. 


This opinion they borrow'd from the Phenicians, with whom 
the Grecians had a very antient correſpondence. Linus came 
from thence; Orypheus had his learning from thence z as Thales 
isconceived to have done fikewife , which appears clearly in 

* Porpbyr. de * Numenitss, an antient Philoſopher, who cites the very words of 


Ns an Moſes for this opinion, The ſpirit of God moved on the face of the w= 


: - ' 3655, There is an eminent place in *Eaſebwus to provethiss the dire 
nun” mity of the Phenicians —_ principle of this world to be dark ſpi- 
| ' nituall ay, or the ſpirit of dark ary » Chaos troubled andimuok'd in 
darkneſſes that chrs was infinute and 4 long time had no bound, but ( ſay 
they ) the ſpirit betng moved with the love of bus own principles, t 
was made a mixtion, which nexaure was callealeve 5 this was the begin- 
zing of the produttion of all things; but the ſpirit it ſelf had no gener att= 
0n, and from this connexion of the ſpiret was begotten Var, which ſome 
£all ſlime, others corruption of watery miftion, axdl of this was made the 
ſeed of all creatures, andthe generation of all things, 
: | Nor were the [z4/4n5 ignorant of this, as Megaftbenes delivers 
Strab.11d.15- their opinion. * They are of the ſame mind in mbny things mth the 
Grectans, as that the world bad beginning, andſballhave ends that God 
- wats Maker andGovernour goes quite through it 3 that all things bad diffe « 
xent beginnings, but that of which the worl d was made was water, 

The words, Prixciple, becauſe with Philoſophers itin- 
cludes the efficient cauſe, and conſequently underſtood (ingly 
excludes the reſt, that being the moſt noble,hath given occaſjon 
to ſome to miſtake 7hales, as is by acknowledging no other prin- 
ciple, he conſequently accounted #ater tobe Godzbut that Thales 
underſtands by ?r:x<:ple only the material Cauſe, we may eaſily 

* De placit, gather from Plutarch,* who condemneth Thales for confounding 
philat. 1.1. a Principlewith an Element,and for holding themto be both one; 
Wheras (ſaith be ):here is great difference3Elements are copounded, Prin. 
ciples aye netther compounded,nor areaxycompleat ſubſtance, truly water, 
arrgarth;fire we term elements, but principles we call other natures $n this 


reſpeR that there is nothing preceden tto them, wherof they are engenared, 
For 
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Sc, 2. Of God, 


Ertullian (aith, that Tþales to Creſjs enquixing cancerning the apgloger. mann 
Dexty, gaue wo certaine accompt, but dpfired ſever {txwmey off de tre. gent, , _- 
liberating to x9 efje8, He ſeemes to refle upon the ame or a like 
ſtory to that which is reported of S;moyjdes and Hiexen, 
But what the opinion of Thales was concerning God,'tmay þ 
her'd from twojApothegmes cited by Lgert; 2 Teprated yi 
1sgloſſe by * Clemens eAlexanarinys 4 eAnd what are tat thoſe 
ſayings of T hales that are derived from hence, That God 1s glorif pj | 
ever and ever, and be openly confeſſeth that beis called n Irs, hee 
who kxopeth Hearts. For Thales being. demanded what God was, tha 
 (C#aith he) which hath neither beginning nor end, eAnatber oshng ifs 
manmight doe ill and conceale it from God.How ſaith he, when @ may 
that thinkes it cannot > Men ought to think ( ſayes * (icera nt his * Pe legib +. 
name) that the Gods ſee all things, | Fg: F 
He acknowledged God the firſt of beings, and horof.the 
world, allerting ( according to Leertias ) hue the m anttent of pil 
thengs 1s Goa, tor he 15 not pegotter3 that the farreſt rs the hap rnF de Re 
o7.T.,  & 


* Stromes. g. 


his work, This is confirmed by Cicero. Tholes the Mpleſian (ith 


who frſt enquiredinto theſe things, ſaid, that water 245 the principle 
Nt poten God was No —_ which formed all things *, — Z 
Gods may be without ſence and mind, why did he joyn the mind to Bier #, 
why watey to the md, if the mind can ſubſift without a body) Thus Pe 
ro who underſtands 7hales to intend the material rinciple to 
be co-eternall with the efticient; which Thales himſelfe ſeems not | 
to mean, when h2 declared God to be the firſt of Beings. But 
that the Mens of 1naxagoras, for the annexing of which to.mat- 
ter, he was ſo much famed, wasno more then what he borrawed 
from Thales, the words of Cicero make ggod. + -, ” 
E 


12 THABES. 
* Heaffirmed that Godby the immutable decree of ns proyi- 
dence governs the world. Thales (ſaith 5062's) being demanded 
' what was moſt ftrong, anſwered Neceſſity, for it rules all che world, 'Neceſ- 
ſity ts the firm udgment andymmutat e power of jroYd-nce Hither we 
/ "ruſt likewiſe referre what is cited urider his an. me 
Stobews that the firſt movers immovable which * Aviftorte hath bor. 

* Phe. 8.7. r6w'd from hum, not owning the Aiithor,” oO! 
©.  Somethingim perfettly was before delivered by Orphrns,'con- 
* Admonit, o CErning God: alledggd by * Clemens Alexandrinm and others biit 
gent. as (Ycero ſaith, Thales was the firſt among the Grecians , nbo made any 
ſearch into theſe things; and that he brought it out vf Eg , the 
Grecians themſelvesdeny not;*for they acknowledge, that they 
G  reeeived the names of their Gods from thence 3 and beleeved 
Heroder. 1.2 the Zgyptians tobe thefirſt , who looking up to the world a- 
bove them, and admiring the nature ofthe univerſe, refleQed 


upon the Deity. 
Sett. 3. Of Dewoird. 
* Placit, Phi- " Hales(ſaith *Plutarch)aith Pythagoras, Plato, and the $to- 
hos.n,s, I icks ho/z,” :hat Dzmons ure ſpiritual! ſubſtances, and the He - 


ro's ſouls ſeparated from the” bodies, of which ſort, there aie two, good, and 
bad, the good Hero's are the good ſouls, the bad, the bad, The lameor- 
* Apoleg,—* det® eAthenagoras atteſts to be obſerved by Thales, rankingthe 
three degrees thus: Firſt, that of theimmortall Gods, next Dz- 
mons, thirdly Heroes: This was followed by ?3tha,oras , that 
the Goas were to be prefered tn reverence before Demons, Hero's 

before men- © 
He affirm'd ( as Stobews[aith) the world to be fuil of theſe Dzmons. 
Ye OR This is thought the meaning of that of *.A4r:ſtotle, repeated by 
* de legib. a, Ctcer0> Thales thought that all things were full of Gods, The ſame 
| - aſſertion LZaerties alcribes to Pythagoras , that all the azre 15s full of 
«Pit. Pythas. ſouls, nbich are Hero's and Dzmons. _. ; 
This opinion was aſſerted by the Greeks, before the time of 
Thates, particularly by Heſiod; but whether that be argument 
enough, to deny, that Thales had it from the Egyptians, I que- 
* Demyfler. tion; that they held it in the ſame manner , we may learn by 
Feypr. ſub int% * 7amblichus. Beſtdes, Pythagoras and Plats(whom !.tarch joynes 
-. this Tenet with Thales) drew their learning from the lhe 

ountain, 


Sect. 4. Of the Soul. 


* De plac. Phil. | © Tart and Stobeus ſay , that Thales firſt affirm'd the ſou] to be 
+ >+ dunairver, a ſelfe moting nature, *eAviftotle that he calls it wrinur 
*De axime.1.2, In reſpeto the motion it gives to other things, in which 
* Plas in time, are included both parts of the definition of the * 7/atoniſts , aſub- 


ſtance 


ry | | g” WW $94 
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france, baurng mithin'it ſelfe a power to move it ſelfe and other things : 


13 


which Platoargues to this efteft: The firſt of motions is that whereby a - 


thing moves it ſelfe3 the ſecond, that whereby is moves anther: every thing 
that mes :t [elfe, lrueszevery lruing thing lives, becauſe it mover itſelfe, 
therefore the power of jelfe motton us the eſſence, of that ſubſtance which we 
call che ſoul, .ubjch ſoul is the cauſe of the fir # generation and motion 1 
things which are, were, andſball be 5, and of all their contraries,, as of 4 

tranſmutatzon, the principall of matzon, and therefore more anzent than 
the body, which it cues by aſecond motion, And afterwards declares 
theſe tobe the names of the ſouls mation, .to z1l, to conſider, to 
take care, toconſultyo judge rightly, and not rightly, to joy,to grieve , to 
dare, totear, tobate, to love, and thelike. Theſe which are the firſt mo» 
tions, and[uſcipient of the ſecond corporall, bring all things into ange 


mentation, and d: cre: ſe, cor-Terſion, or cond mnation , and aeſcretion, -or 


rarefat1on. T his opinion firſt raiſed by Thales , was entertained 
 Inthe ſchooles with the afſent of * ID Cn Inns] , 
oſe chief arguments a- * Arift. de «ni- 


and Plao, till exploded: by Ariftetle, w 


Stob , Ec. 


ys. tb. 1. 


gainſt it weretheſe. 1. That nothing is muved but what is1n me, 2. 


place, nothing in place but what hath quantity, which becauſe 
the ſoul wants, none of the foure kindsof motion { v;z. Lation, 
Alteration, diminution accretion) are competible{per {e Jto her: 


Secondly; that ſelfe motion is not eſſentiall to the Soul; becauſe - 


ſhe is moved accidentally, by externall objects. The firſt, ifun- 
der(tood of Circumſcription, not only denies the motion of all 
things, that are. definitively n place, as ſpirits, but of the high- 
eſt ſphear,if compared with e4rifotles definition of place 5 yet 
that ſomeof theſe ſpecies of motion, though in a different ex- 


' traordinary manner, are competent tothe ſoul, and not acci- 


dentally, may be argued 1. From the further diffuſfionof the 
ſoul, according to the augmentation of the body. 2.Fromintel- 
leon, which 1s acknowledg'd a perfeQion, and conſequently 
a kind of alteration, which Gas Thales underſtood tobe one of 
the ſoul's motions, is clear from that Apothegme aſcribed to 
him by Laertius, the ſwiftefl of things «the mind, a OUereruns all 


things: Whence * C:cero ( confeſſing almoſtin the Ww words of «7,1... 


Tba.es, that nothing #« ſwifter then the mind, that no ſwiftneſſe may 
compare with the ſwittneſſe of the mind) would interpret the ierwaixua 
of Ar:ſtoile, a continuea and pe rpetuall motion, 

The ſecond reaſon may be queſtioned by comparing the a&s 
of the memory, and remaiſcexce 5, thefirſt occaſion'dby exterior 
things. yet &jerve only, ſo that the motion is within her ſelfe3 
but by the other ſhe moves her ſelfe, from a privation toa habit, 
without the helpofany exterior. 


It is worth notice, that among theſe and other. reaſons al- ,,, als 


ledg'd by * eAviftorle todeftroy this affertion , one is the poſft- 
bility of the reſurre@ion of the body3but thisis waplyys+ 


From the ſecond part of the difference in thedefinition ( UL. 
om 
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from moving other things ) Thales argued , that the Load-ſtone 
and Amber had ſoules; the firſt becauſe it drawes Iron;thef: econd 
Straw. Hefurther(ſaith Laertius) aſſerted thoſe things we count 1nont- 
: mate,to have ſouls, arguing it fromthe loadflone and Amber : thertaſon 
in Leer. of which latter example, * Aldobrandinus falſely interprets its 
* De anime1.2 Change of colour, and jarring as it were at poiſon: But * 4r:fforle 
more plainly , Fi of thoſe whom we mentioned ,, Thales ſeems to 
bawe taken the ſoulto be ſomething alyrmon, apt-to move , ſince be affirmed 

a ſtone to have a ſoul, betauſe it moved 1ron. 
He aſſerted likewiſe the ſoul(of man)to be immortall,and ac- 
* [ gert. cording to * Cherzlus, was the firſt that held fo. * C:cero ſcribes 
* Tuſc. auef-I: the original! ofthis opinion ro Pherecyaes, bur it rather ſeems to 
have been brought by Thales from the Egyptians; that they held 

* Lib.z, Yo* Herodotus atteſts. 


Se. 5. Of the World. 
* Pluterch. & ,. | 
plac. phil. 2. 1. Hales held, * that ther? was but one world, and that * made by 
<Lane Godzwhich truth was follow'd by all Philoſophers,as* .4;:- 


> '* Fotle confeſſeth, untill he reje&ed it, todefend, by the cantra« 
rie an aſſertion equatly falſe, that the world is everlaſting, wh: 
| Could mot be, ſaith hegsfit hadbeginning. | 
That * jhe rid bring Gods work, #5 the faireſt of things, whatſoever 
* Devlac, abit, ®Þſedin lively order, berng a part thereof, for which reaſon Pytha- 
z.r.  F2oa(accordingto * 2 ltarcb) called it firſtalea@. 243” 
That aight #5 elder thes day, -T his circumſtance of the creation 
> Denfen, Was held tkewiſe by * Orpheus, and Hefiod, who had itfrom the | 
* Tacit. de mor, PP@ntcians : for this reaſon the * Numidians , * Germans, * and 
,— Ws * Gaules reckoned by nights. 4 
Pry 6 That the *norld is anmated, and that * God is the ſul Sire, aif- 
* Laert. ud through every part,wboſe divine moving vertue penttrats through rhe 
Ro Ge Plc. element of © er. Tra explain'd by he Hermajc Philoſophers 5 
: the divine ſpirit who produc'd this world out of the firſt 
water, being jnfus'd as it were, by a continuall inſpiration into, 
the works of nature, and diffus'd largely through, by 2 certain 
ſecret, and continuall a&, moving the whole, and every parti- 
*Lvent. Flue, Cutar according'to its kind, is the ſoul of the world. 
ſept. ſap.conuivv. That the * Worlds contained in place. This agrees with the de- 
finition of place by ſpaces but they who with Arifto:l- define 
place aſwperficies , though they hold the parts of the world to 
be in place, are forced to deny thewhole tobe ſo. 
Plur. de plac. That 5 the world there i5 no Vacuum, in which ( as Plutirch ob. 
phil. 1.18. ſerve$)all Philoſophers agree , who afhrm the world tobe ani- 
mated, and govern'd by providence the contrary defended by 
thoſe who maintain that it conlifteth of Atomes, is inanimate, 
* Pit. de plac, not governed by providence. 
dbil. x. 9+ That * matter #5 fluid and Varaable, 


That 
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That * Bodies arc paſſible and driſiblegn rnfiutum, and continuous Weg ys 
4s are alſa a line, uperj1cies, place, audtime, 

That * miftionss made by compoſition of the elements, 

That * the ftarrs are earthly , yet fiery , * the Sun earthly, They who 
affirm the ftarres to be fiery , faith * Ariſtotle, buldſa , 45 eoncararg the * Fs. @ Je 
whole ſuperiour boay to be fire. (ok. Wat 

T hat the Moon ts of the ſame nature with the Sun , that [he is i{ly- fag in Arar. 
minat:dtybim, Pluarch, and Stobess affirm this to be firſt beld by ,& 7 
I bales, though Eudemas cited by Theon aſcribeit tg 4uaximuan- it». of.” 
der. 

That the monthly occultations of the Moon are cauſed by the neer- F 
neſs of the Sun ſhining roundber, : 

T hat there ts but * one earth,* round,infaſbion of a Globe: * ſcatedin Why -_ . 
the mid it of the world, to which relates that {pecch aſcribed to him *z1ur. ge ple: 
by Cleodemus, that, rf the earth were taken out of the norld, there muſt py ws. 
of neceſs1ty follow a confuſion of all things, | phil. g. _— 

That * the overfloning of Nilus 15 caſh by the Etean ( yearly) *Sept.ſep.comviv 
ninds, which riſe with the -ſtar , after the Cammer tglſtige, * <<" 
and beginning to blow from the North,ſpread (as * Ariftaile de- « peter. r. 5, 
ſcribes them)into remotequarters: Theſe(faith* ?lur6reh) blowing * De plac. phil, 
diretily againſt Agypt, cauſe the water ſp to ſwell , thot the (ee dreven 
theſe winds, emereth within the mouth of thas Rover , and bingerah is , 
that it cannot <:ſcharge uu ſelfe freely ihte the Spa, bai 15 repulſed, HWhere- , R 
pets) wn pre many- Stculus 9 14 0 Fa bs wi hath be Lib.rz 
and levell. But this reaſonst ﬆ« ſeemp fs [prove a for 
if this were true, all the etal. jar; ph6al uf $g4, oppoſite 
10 the Etefian winds, ſhould have the ſame overfioming, This Duderes 
io his excellent diſcourſe upon this ſubze& , which congludes 
withthe opinion of Agatharchzdes, that itis occaſion'd by rain, . 
coming from the mountaines of Ethiopes, 


CHAP. VII. 
Of bis Geometry. 
Florid. lib. 4. 


Pyleius, who calls Thales the 1 yenter of Gennetry among the | nn. vin bye 
A Grecians, is more jult to his memory then 4/%##/idrF po os th. 
thers, who aſcribe the honour thereof to Hori, or to Pulegs» ; 
ras, who by the acknowledgment of * /amblichys,ag Pythagoroen, * De vie. 11: 
learnt Mathematicksof Tha/es. The origiaall and prografle of "<< *- 2 
this ſcience, to the perfection it ajoaton Pythagor as (which ,, ..,. 4 
gave occaſion to that miſtake) is thus delivered by Frades. + 

Geometry was invented by the Egypiaans , baking #4 beginning from 
meaſuring fields, it bezng neceſ] ary for them , by reaſon of the 1nuudavwsn 
of NJus, which waſhed away the co of thesy ſevers'!s. Nov 15 «6 to be 
wondered at,that as well this » 465 @ber ſeaexces, ſhould have their hogetts 


wing from commodiouſueſſe and epporiumsyz fince uh # ſad 1 generatiens 
7; 


. hk, Ft proceeds from mperfeB to perfeR3 thereſore not niihou: rcaſon Is the 
breach in the _—_— fromſenſe to conſideration, and from conſidera:10n tothe mind, 
a \ ». » Astherefore among the Phenicians by reaſon of merchandiſe and traffick, 

a a the certain knowledge of numbers badits beginning; ſo lik-wiſe among 
Foun ; a 1 the tans, Geometry was found out _ the forefaid —_— 5 aud 
a, Of. 2 Thales g0:ng to t. fir # bronght over this ſcience tn. Greece: and 
"Y __ many enarde pal 4 bimſclie, and taught his followers !be principles 
* Reades Ge 4- of many thing 5, declaring ſome more generally, other things more plasnly, 
* Next brm Ameriſtus, brother to Stehichorus he Port , i remembred, 
«cs eredve, - * 4s baving touched Geometry, of whon _— the Elean makes men- 
purine. 1107, as emment inthat knowleage: After theſe Pythagoras conſidering 

the prenciples thereof more bighly, advanced it 1110 a liberall ſcience, 


Set. r. Propoſitions arvented by bim. 


Hat he improved (as Proc/us implies) the Geometry which 
I he learnt of the Egyptians with many propoſitions of his 
, is confirmed by Laerirus , who ſaith , that he much advanced 
thoſe things, the txVention whereof Callimachus 17 his ſambicks , aſ- 
ſcribes to. Fuphorbus the Phrygian , 8s ſcalenous triangles , and others, 
Noris itto be doubted, but that many of them are of thoſe , 
which Exclid hath reduced into his Elements; whoſe defign jt 
. wastocolle& and digeſt thoſe that were invented by others, 
accurately demonſtrating ſuch as were more negligently pro- 
Libs. tef ved, but of them only, theſe are known to behis.- 
in Eaditlin. [1 Every Diameter druides its circle into two equall parts, ] This 
3. com.t4 Propoſition which Ezclid makes part of the definition of a Dia. 
'\ meter, * Proclus affirmes'to have been firſt demonſtrated by 
* Euclid. lib.x, THales. : | | | 
prop. 5. 2. [* In all Iſoſceles triangles, the angles at the baſe are equall the 
one to the other , and thoſe right lines being produted, the angles under 
the baſe are equall,] *Proclus ſaith,'that for the invention of this like= 
wiſe, as of many other propoſutzors , we are bebolding to Thales , for be 
fir ## obſerved andſaid, 3-4 of every _—_ , the angles at the baſe are 
equall, and according tothe antients called equall like, Theſeare three 
paſſagesin the demonſtration, which infer nothing toward the 
concluſion, of which kind thereare many in Eac/:d, and ſeemto 
confirm the antiquity thereof, and that it was lefſe curiouſly 


* [iþ. $. com. 9, 


reformed by him. 
* Packs &h 3. [If two lines cut one the other , the Verticle angles ſhall equall 
propas, The onethe other. ] * Eudemus atteſts this theorem to have been 


#recl. lib. 3. 10 vented by Thales, but firſt demonſtrated by Euclid. 

TxctiJis.s, _ 4+ [* If two triangles have two angles equall to two angles the one to 

prop. 26, *Bhe other, andone ſide equall te one ſide , ether that which r5-adjacent to 

: theequall angles, or that which ſubtendeth one of the equall angles , they 

_— ſball likewiſe have the other ſides, equall to the other ſides, both roboth , 
and the remaining angle equall to theremaining angle) * Eudemus 


altri. 


THALES. -— 


attributes this theorem(ſaith Procias to Thales, for ſhowing the diftance 
of ſhips uponthe Sea, 11 that manner as be is ſaidto aq, 1t 15 neceſſary 
be be revferns taker | ETD We ng 

Pamphila ( faith Laerrtius) dfirmes, that he firftgeſtribeg the 
reflangle triangle of 's percle. ]* Ramus attributes to Thates( uponithis: , 
authority of Lart:#) the ſecond, third; fourth; and fifth ' DEQ © Geom, - © 
politions of the fourth book of Euclid, which areconcerning the — 
adſcription of a' triangle and acircle, and conſequently takes hb 
xerey26.4 here to include both inſcription, and circumſcrip- | 
tionz whereas in all thoſe propoſitions, there is nothing proper y 
to a reftangle triangles ſothat if the word 3$94yemo be. : retain'd, 
it muſt relate tothe 31 propoſition of the third book ; whence -: 
may bededuced the deſcription of a reftangle triangle in.a 
circle. But becauſe there is noſuch propoſitioa in .Euchd, and 
this hath but an obſcure reference to part.of that theorem 5. is 
i> to be doubted that the Text of Laertzwis corrupt , and the 
word ( or mark ) wa Iaſered by accident%, Sch which 
theſe words z«7%ygd\ar 7) myryonr igtremerexattly correſpond with « ;;j4, i 6. 
thoſe of * YVurwtius, exthagoricum trigonum orthogomum deſcris 11. 
bere : by which he means( as he at large kD 5. 2-50)" ny * Lib. 9.c4þ.2. 
the forty fifth propoſition ofthe firſt book of Euclidy that in ref- 
angle triangles , the ſquare of the bypotenuſe , #s equall.ta the ſquare 
of the ſides comtarning the right angle. That Vuruvius, Proclus, and 
others, attributethis invention to Pythagoras , confirmes it to 
be the ſame here meant by Laertizs 5 who addes, that:Thales, /for 
the invention hereof, ſacrificed an Oxe, though athers(ſajth he)among 
whom is Apollodorus, aſcribeg: to Pythagoras. Andin the life of 
Pythagoras, he cites the ſame eApollodorus,that Pythageras ſacrificed; 
a Hecatomb, bauving foundout,, that the bypatenuſe of 's right angled; 
triangle, 15 of equall power to the twoſades, enclading tbe right | angle «: 

SENS 


according to the Epigram 
12 [ 21 
That noble ſcheme Pythagoras devis'd,. 19:38: 2ninifont 
For which a Hecatomb he ſacrific'd. 


Cicero, though he differ in the Author, agrees in thequantity 
of the offering with Laer11u3, affirming, that Pyhagoras upon any « p,,1 in xs 
new intention, uſed to ſacrifice an Ox : Which kind of gratitude cid. tib.2. def. 


ey | | | 4- where the 
begun by 7 hales, was imitated by others alſo, as by Pe:ſeus., Words perhaps 
a 241 | re ——— 


* Finding three ſpirall lines,1n ſeftons frue, $35 RR Ny and for poet 
Perſeus an offering to the Gods did gry, _ - yy Fl md i 
| | 11 (Try UfuF Tas b 


: 


F og, enacke.. 
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Se&. 2. Of bis taking the height of the Pyramids. 


HT He Pyramids of Zeypt areſuppoſed by * Solixas , * Auſo- 
. oepke} peneerks. 4 Marce!l:nas, and * Caſſioderws, to caſt 
tioſhadow at all, which (as Maſter Greeves hath obſervedin his 
excellent diſcourſe upon this ſubjet) muſt be meant either of 
the ſummer time, or, which is neerer the truth, that for three 
quartersof the year, they have none atmid-day, 
* Leert: For, that Thales by the ſhadow meaſured their height , is ac- 
* +Knowledged. '* Hicronymus faith, he meaſured the Pyramids by the 
> Bid, 36. <0: ſhadow, obſerving when ny of equall brgneſſe * Pliny affirmes , he 
2 found out a way to take the herght of | ron and all ſuch like, by meaſurin 
the ſhadow, at whit time it is equall tothe body, But Plutarch hawh g1- 
ven a'more regular and exadt account of his manner of opera- 
tion, by ereHing « ftaffe perpendicular upon the end of the ſhadow of the 
|, and by two triangles made by the beanrs of the Sun , be demon- 
rated, that what propoytion there was between the ſhadows , the ſame 
wes betwixt the Pyramid and the ftaffe : Ademonſtration ſo ratio- 
pall, that it is the ordinary way of taking heights by ſhadowes, 
founded-upon this theorem, 
* Euclid, lib.6s, * Of equrangle triangles, the ſides that are about equall angles are 
Prop. 4+ proporttonall , and the ſides that ſubiend the equall angles are homoloe 


© Which if Proclus had proceeded as far as thefixth book of 
Exclid , we ſhould in all likelyhood have found aſcribed to 
Thales ;; forthe ſame ent wherewith Eudemus proves him 
inventor of the fourth theorem in the foregoing Sefton , where- 
by he took diſtances, is of equall force in this, whereby he took 
titudes, 997 241d 

The height of the great Pyramid ( which Thales meaſured ) 

is by its perpendicular(according to Mr. Greaves )49 feet, by its 


inclining aſcent, 693 feet. 
CHAP, VIII 
Of bis Aftronomty. 


[_ the fable of Orpheus's Harp, alluding to the ſeven 
lanets, aad the obſeryations of Heſiod, which were little 
more then of the riſing and ſetting of ſome principall Starres, 
{lo imperfe&, that 21ato Galls all thoſe who ſatisfie themſelves 
. with ſuch ſuperficiall knowledge, «Aſtronomers according to Heſje 
* lib.$.C ap.15, 0M) We may with Eudemus and others affirme, that Thales was ibe 
* & Calo.2.12, fr#t of the Grectans that was Skilfull in Aſtronomy, Which Science, 
* Pliny aſſerts to have been brought out of Phenicia; *® «Ariſtoile 


that the Grecians owe much of n to the Xgyptians , whereit 
had 


, 
\ 


W 
v4 
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had been of along \timepraftiſed: Thither indeed * Fhates ac- 
knowledgeththathetravelled tocaonfer with Aſtronomers. wow «d. 


Sed. 4. Of the Celeftial Spheare.. 


Hales, Pycthagoras((aith * Pluzoh, repeated b 


ted by *Stehrws anb = 
ar is druaded into ifive * De Placybil 


bys fol affirm , that #he Celeftzall {phe 

Circles (whach they call Lones,) whereaf one is. call 'Udrtiahk, audi al- 
wates in View tous 3 oneithe ſummer Treptck , onetheEquanotisall, one 
Y rhewinter Teopich, one the Antartick eirae, neveriſeercby ws. The oblique 
4 Circle called the Zodiack, lyeth under the three middle ceycles , 1rtouokedb 
them all three as it paſſeth, andeach of them 15 cut 1x right angles by the 
Meridian, wich gozth from Pale to Pole. U njwdt ly therefore vs the in- 
vention of the Zones "aſcribed by * Pofidonius zo Parnieriifles 3: and * Stab lib. s. 
that of the otl1quity of the Zodzack by * athers ro Anaxrmander,Pytha- * Fin. 2. 8. 
goras,r Anpodes.: | I, $ 0d. 

* Eudemus ith, that he firſt obſerVd the Tropicks 5 La:rtrus, that « ; 
he ſ1i(t found of the aceſſion ' ofithe Sunifrom Troprekto Froprck. The : 
word 7p {ignifiesnot only the Solſtices , but the Equinoxes 
likewiſe: *Sexius Empiricw, The Tropick (iz wes arethoſe 1nto which the | 
Suncomn ing, changeth and maketh converſ10ns of the azr 5 ſuch a ſign * Advers.me- 
& Aries, andthe oppoſite ro it Libra ſo alſo Capricorn axd Cancer: them, $. 2. 
for in Aries made the vernall comverſion, «n Capricora the winter, 
za Cancer the Summer , i# Libra the amumnell. This, Or 
Laertivs confirmes » when he ſaith that .Thales compoſed only wo 
ie azsfes, one of the Tripicks , i dhe other of the Eguunofitallss amd that 


| be diſtinguiſhed the ſeaſons of ghe year. 
k Sect. 2. Of the $ un, Moon, and Starrer. | 

E firſt obſerved the Apparent diameter of the Sun, which 
Lis the angle made in the eye, to be the 720 part of. his 


_ 2 This doubtleſle is the meaning. of Laertizs ; his worſt 
theſe, ze) vp3rer 1d vials wi_edes v6 evdwals (wnopogir ig homer, gui 
«mjre70. T hen which reading, which implies the Sun to: be 7:0 
times leſſer then the Moon , nothing is more ridiculous; for 
knowing ( as is grantedby all) thecauſeof Eclipſes, he muſt 
likewiſe knowthe. Sun tobe greater thenthe Moon : nor yz. 
much mended by thoſe whoread Yr& 3a mi pdl@ 7959 nnalugie, | 
The text ſeems rather to require Coat for rakes or ſame.” i 
thing to thateffet, of which, thus * ,,Aarmbimedes., this,xe ſuppoſe 
zbea Ariſtarchus ſaith the Sun appeareth , as besng the J 20 part of. 
the cxxcle of the Zodmack) for he conſuderrd. how be m_ by 1nſtrumejts, 
takethe angle made 1nthe eye by the Suns Bppare mt ditameter ; 4ut t0 $ake. 
anyſuch thing exatily us at eaſre; for ne. they the fipbt, nor te awd , or 
the iaſtruments whereaath the obſerVationss made, are of credit ſuff caevh; 
10 demonſtrate it exatily, T his correQion Apulcras thus, confiraes,. 
"Mit tis " i 43, x 


—_— = EDT M2 »- 
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In bis decl;nzng age be made anexcellent demonſtration of the propor- - 
tz0n of the Sun, hich I have not only learned(aith «Apuleits ) hu CON 
firmed by praiſe, how many times the Suns magnitude is comprehended 


| 81 the corcle which bis motion makes, This, as ſoon as be found out, 


Thales ſbew'd io Mandraytus of Priene, who being infinnely delight- 
ed with this new and uns ant Air v1 , bad his x. het he vols 
1 yecompence _ an excellent irventon : It will bereward enough 
forme; fd T Es > if what you bave learned of me , whenſoever you 
communicate it to others, you profeſſe me to be the Inventor. 


*Lert. & 4- Hefirſt found out the conſtellation of the leſſer Bear , * Cal- 


oo Iſag. 


* Plut. de plac. 


1.3.28. 


*[Titb.1, 


Iimachus 


He O—ſ_ imuvited 

By es glory, who quick=fighted 
Is ſaid hs od the 8 Bear, 
The ftarre by which Ph@mcans fey, 


Higynas affirmes that he firſt called it agdJ@, the Bear. 


Sect. 3. Of Eclipſes. 


E was the firfi(ſaith Leertius)that foretold Eclipſes, as Eudemus 
| 5x jets in bis eAftrologick hiſtory ; for which Zenophanes and 
Herodotus aumzre him attefted alſo by Heraclitus 4a Democri- 
tus, Theon, Smyrneus ,- and Clemens eMlexanarinus cite the fame 
place of Eudemes ; the ſcope of whoſe book was the Hiſtory of 
Aſtrologers , and what every one found out. Thus likewiſe 
Pliny, eAmongft the Grectans , the firſt that ſearch'd imo Eclipſes , was 
Thales, the Mlepan, . v4 

" * Plutarch affirmes, that he was the firft that obſerved the Eclipſe of 
of the Sun, and ſaid, that it was occaſion'd by the Moon, comming in 4 
direct line underneath him, which may be ſeen: in a baſon of water, or loo- 
Hig glaſs. * That the Eclipſe of the Moon 18 cauſed by the ſhadow bf the 
earth; which being placea betwixt theſe tuw ftayres, darkens the leſſer. 

- The teſtimony of Herodotus , alledg'd by Laertixsis this: * of 
fue years war was rasſed between the Lyaians and the Medes , in nbich , 


ſometimes the Medes had the better of the Lyd1ans, ſomettmes the Lydjans 


of the Medes, and one battle was fought by night : The war being thus 
equilton both fides, 1n the fi>xth year , the Armies being joyned , 1t hap- 
nedthat as they were fighting, the day on 4 ſudden became might 5, which 
alter ation of that day, Thales « Ihilefian bad fortold the Tontans , 


"deſigning the year wherein it ſhouldhappen, The Lydians and Meds 


ſering the day turned to night, left off 


| 


frghtrng, and labouredto conclude 
smmuall peace , which by.the 44 "cl of Syennenſes King of 
Cilic1s, and Labnetus King of Babylox ( whom Scalrger conceives 
to be Nebachadnezzar)was concluded, with the marriageof 417y- 
ena daughter of Alyjattes , with efRyages, ſon of (axares, rati- 
fd by drinking blood. This 
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This is the ſtory of that memorable Eclipſe, the time where- 
of is uncertain: * Plzny placeth it in the fourth year of the for- « ;;, , 
tice eight Olympiad , before the building of ome 170 years ; 12. 
* Solznus in the 49 Olympiad, the 60g year after the deſtruction ; OS 
of Troy; which falls upon the firſt year of that Olympiad. * cle. 
mens Alexandrinus ( citing Eudemus ) about the fifticth Olympi- 
ad, at what time Cyaxares father of Aftyages raigned in Megs: 
Atyattes father of C: @ſus in Lydia. Euſehrus in the ſecond year of 
the fortie eight Olympiad, 1430 years after Abraham. Clromedes 
ſaith, it was totall in Helleſport in Alexandra, but of ten digits, EN 
* Tohannes «Amiochenus ſaithyt continued mazy bours;but they could, * £i* 5, ws 
not exceed three. 


cap. 


Calyiſius beforethe incarnation 607 years. Olymp. 43. 4. dif- {;c M. S. pre- 
fering from Pliny 18, years. | - pared for the 
Fhe learned Biſhop of eArmagh, in the raign of Cyaxares O- 719 inthe 


bands of my 


bagmaingerier midnight 4 45”-digitseclipſed g. 22" con- 
ce full two howers. 

Koccaconfutes Peratiys, becauſe that eclips ſuits not with the 
circumſtances of the ſtory, as beginning tooearly in the morn= 
ing, and being defetiveasto the quantity in Portws and leſſer 
Aſia, 

ID ius, Olympiad 48. 3. the 163 year of Ngbonaſsar , the 
12 day of 75s, which is May 28. digits eclipſed 13, 2c in Hel- 
leſpont: 10.1211 Alexandria. SEE | 
| Kepler, Scaliger, Buntingus, and Salianus , follow Pliny : digits 
eclipſed(according to Burtingus) 11. 30": 

Neither is it caſte to determine whether this variety ariſe 
from. the incertainty of the Aſtronomers , or ofthe Chrono- 


logers; 
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Sed. 4. Of the Tear. 


Aertius Cath, that he diſtinguiſhed" the ſeaſons of: rhe year » that he 
by called the laft day of every month wyaxgs t thirtieth day : 
that he d4w1ded the year into three handved ſixtie froe daes, |: 
This calculation of the year he ſcem'd to have learned in 
Egypt, where it was in uſe, thus explained and commended by , 
* Herodotus, the Egyptians were of all mej: the firft that found out the year, ' 
*IÞ5. 2, diſtinguiſhing it into twelve months; this they gathered from the ftarres , 
nd more judiciouſly (in my opinion) then the Grecians, for as much asthe f 
Greczans every third year, imtercalate a month to make up the time; bat the 
e/£g yptians to the number of 360 dates, which twelue months make, adde | 
yearly ſive dates, whereby the accompt. of the cercle of ttme returning mo | 
tts ſelfe 1s made good, ; 
This was called in latter times, the Egyptian year ( perhaps be= | 
cauſe uſed by Proomy, who lived in Egypt ) in diſtinion from *' 
the Julian year , which was then uſedin all the weſtern parts, }' 
and hath the addition of fix howers: The moſt perfe@ 1s the *' 
Gregorian , confiſting ofthree hundred ſixty frye daies, five 
houres, forty nine Minutes, twelve feconds. FRA 


Sed. 5. His Aftrologicall Predictions. 


Hales being earneſtly addited to Aſtrologie , becartie ob- 
noxious tothe cenſure of ſome perſons. As be was [ef abroad 
Rs ene night by anold woman, his Maid ( a * Thractan ) to look upoyy the 
| Starres, he fell into a ditch(wherein ſhe purpoſely led him) to whom 
as be complained, Thales, ſaid ſhe, do you think , when you cannot 'fre | 
thoſe things that are at your feet, that you tan under and the heavens? 1 
He was alſo, for preferring this ſtudy before wealth, reproved ©: 
by ſome friends, not without reproach to rhe Science, as con- 
ferring no advantage on its profefſors; whereupon he thus via 
dicated himſelfe and the art from that'aſperfion. when they'ip- 
braid bim, ſaith * Ariſtotle, with bis yowerty,as if Philoſophy were unpro- 
na. fitable, it is ſaid, that he by Aftrology , forefeeen the plenty of Obwvedrhas 
' '' mnouldbe that year, before the winter was $9 aftequam florerwex- 
PIPE piſſent, faith * (icer0) gave earneſt, and boupbt up all the places'foythle 
' at Miletus, and Chios, which he did with little mony , there betxwy'no 0+ 
ther chapmam at that time to raiſe the price 3 and when the time came 
that many were ſought forin baſt, he ſetting what rates on them he pleas'd, 
by this means got together much money, and then ſhew'd , that it was ea- 
ſre fox Philoſophers to be rich , if they would themſelues , but that wealth 
was not therr atm, To this Plutarch alludes , when he ſaid , that 
Thales is reported to have praiſed Merchandiſe. 
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| ; | be. To an Adulterer queſtioning bim if hee might not cleare kimſelfe by 


_THALES. 


CHAP. IX, 
His Morall Sentences. 
CE his Morall Sentences thoſe are firſt to bee remembred 
W 


hich * ?lwtarch mentions upon this occaſion. 
a—_— King of Egypt entring into conteſtation with the King 


o 
T 3 
—. 
\ 


hs Sept. ſp. 


conv. 


of «/£thropta concerning wiſedome, propounded theſe queſtions - 


to be reſolved by him ; what 3s oldeft of all things, what farreſt, what 
preateft, what wiſeſt, what moſt common, what moſt profit able, what 


C 


moſt burtfull, what moſt powerfull, what moſt eaſge ? 

The anſwers of the /£thiopian were theſe, the oldeſt of things 
is time, the wiſeſt Truth, the faireſt Light, the moſt common 
Death, the moſt profitable God , the moſt hurtfull the Devil}, 
the moſt powerfull Fortune; - the matt eafje that which plea- 
ſeth. Thales demanded of Nzloxenus, whether Amaſis approved 
thefeſolutions? Nzlox-nus, who was ſent by Amaſis into Greece 
with theſe other queſtions tobe reſolved by the Sages, anſwered 
that with fome he was ſatisfied, with others not 342d yet, replyes 


Thales, there ts not one but 1s exroneus: and betrayes ignorance. As for the 


firſt how cantt be d:fended that Time is the oldeſt of things, when one part 


of it 15 peſt, the other preſent , the third yet- to come, for that which is to 
come -nnuſt 1n reaſon be eſteemed yoangyy then all men or things? Next to 
to affirme the trath is wiſedome', 45 as much as if we ſhould ſay, that the 


Light andſeerng are all one.” Againe, if be efteeme Light farre, why doth 


he forget the Sunne > His anſwers concerning God 14d the Devill are bold 
8nd dangerous, but that of Fortune moſt tmprobable , for if ſhe be ſo 
powerfull how cumes it that ſhe 1s ſoeaſily changed. Nor is Death the moſt 
common, for it 15.0: common to the Living, The miſt ancient of thixtes 
#5 Gody for he never bad beginning or birth, the gvedteſf plate of the woyld 
contaeneth all cther' things, place cantasnes he world 3 the faireſt the 
world, for whatſo:ver is order diſpos'd 1s part thereof, The wiſeſt 15 time 
for it hatb found oat all things already devis'd, and will find oat all that 


ſhall be 3 the moſt common hope, for that remaznes with ſuch as have no- * Etiam apud 


thing elſe 3 the moſt profitable, vertue, for it maketh all things uſefull c@ 39% ſerm-109. 


commodious * the moft burtfull Tre, for it deftyoyeth all godd things 5 the 


Etiam apud, 


moſt powerfull Neceſſty, for that oxtly is invintible 5 the woft eajre, thot gry. ſerm.46. 


which agreeth with nature, for eLen pleaſures ave many times viven over 
and cloy us, | "RA9Y 

To which Apothegmes theſe are added by Zaertius, The ſwifieſt 
of things 15 the mand, for it 0Uer=-runs all, Hee' affirmed that there is n0 
difference betwixt life and weath 5 betng thereupon asKed why hee did pot 
dre becauſe ſuith he, there 15 no differences to one who asked nhich was el- 
deft, night or day; be anſwered mght by a day 3 Another enquiring nhe- 
ther a mar won el andeoncedle it fromthe Gods 3 nor think it, ſaid 


oath, 


24 ' _* THALES. 


* bv 5 on oath, * Perjury, ſates be, ts no worſe then Adultery: Betng demanded what 
was = ©: was difficult, be anſwered, To know ones ſelfe 5 wi at eaſie, to bee ruled by 
not as . | = . ; 
counſelling the another 5 what ſweet, to follow ones owne will 3 what drvine, hat which 
latter but reprs- bath neither beginning nor end. At his returne from travell, bein 
yy wy _ demanded what was the ___ thing he had ſeen, hee anſwered, 


Vocy, * 4 Tyrant old. what will helpe to beare ill fortune ? to behold our enemies 


in worſe, How ſhall a man leve juftly? by avoerding what be blames 11 0- 
thers, who rs happy ? he who hath a ſound body, a r1ch fortune, and a docile 


mature. 
* Sympes. ſept. * Plytarchadds theſe 5 We 10a) well report probable newes, but empro- 
ſap. bable ſhould not be related, we ought not to beleeve our enemies 11 cre- 
able things, nor to diftruft our friends in incredible, Periander being 
much troubled at a monſter which a youth brought him, born of a Mare 
with the head onely of a borſe, the reft reſembling a man, he adwiſed him 
pat to take cave for expiation of what the prod: 


g9 portenderjgnt N nd wages 
rr ( faith he )iSim 1 aut om rope or Hammer, & Nfbpes yuodngs dvToIs. 
Stobzus theſcz * Betng demanded how far fa'ii;ood was diſtant from 
truth, as far ſaith be as the eyes from the eares. 1t 15 hard but good toknow 
our ſelues, for that 15 to l8Ve according to nature. 
His morall precepts are thus delivered by Demetrius Phalereas 
* Stob. ſerm.2Þ 7? thoy art a ſurety, loſſe 15 nigh ; Be equally mnafull of friends preſent 
and abſent 3 ſtudy xot to Pages 's thy face bat thy mind : enrich not thy ſelfe 
* i.e. be true % Ly unjuſt meanes. * Let not any words fall from thee which may accuſe thee 
WW ' to him who hath committed any thing intruft to thee. Cheriſb thy parents. 
 Extertaine not evill, what thou beftoweſt on thy Parents thou ſbalt re- 
cers from thy children inthy old age. It is bard to underſtand well, The 
ſweeteſt thing 15 to enjoy our deſire, Idleneſſe is troubleſome, Intemperance 
burtfull, Ignorance zmtolerable, Learne and teach better thing*. Be not 
edlethough rich. Conceale thy domeſtic ills. To avoid emue be not pitias 
ble, Uſe moderation. Beleeve -not all, If a Governer, rule thy ſelfe, 1 
follow thoſe copies of Stobeus, that aſcribe theſe to Thales ra- 
ther then to Pittacus, becauſe the greater part are confirmed by 
Laertius. 
«Awſ01nius hath reduced theſe intd verſeunder hisname. 


Feare ere thou fin, thy ſelfe though none elſe nigh, 
Life fades, a glorious death can never die. 

Let pot thy tongue diſcover thy intent, 

Tis miſery to dread, and not prevent. 

He helps his foes that juſtly reprehends. 

He that unjuſtly praiſeth, harmes his friends. 
That's not enough that to exceſle extends. 


His Motto wasaccording to Laertizs , Know thyſelfe3 accor- 

+ Clem. Alex. Qing to * Didymus and * Higynus, if thou be'a ſurety , loſſe is nigh : 
' Feb. 221. By® Hermippus , thisis aſcribed to him , though by othersto 
mark. Socrates; He gavethanks to fortune for three things: firſt, that be was 
n 


—— 0 O00. 


Sl 


for that Teos #13 themid$ of Ionia , andthe r:ft of theinhabited ['i-' vt 
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born rationall , no! a beaft3 ſecondly, that @ man, not 4 nomau3 thirdly , 
that a Grectan, not a Barbarian, we 1, act 34, , 
There are beſides cited by Laertius, under the name of «wire, 
or looſe verſes, theſe ſentences. 2145 161 


Not many words much wifdome ſignifie, 131 a gel - | TRIER 
Chooſe one thing excellent, to which apply | *: 2; 3 QBT 
Thy mind, and ſtop the mouth of calumay. H.;  * O—_ 


CHAP. 10. 
* His judgment in Civil affaires. 


Oliticks was, according to Laertius , his firſt ſtudy, in 
which his advice was of great Authority, though he were 
the only perſon(as Cicero obſerves) of the ſeven wiſe mer ; that 
was not ruler of the City wherein helived. F; 
Of his judgment herein we have twoinſtances-the firſt from 
* Hei odotus; Good aiſo, even before the defirufiron of Tonia', wasthe a4» Ply os whore 
vice of Thales, a Mileſtan , afarre off by deſcent Pheniciun, who com- zac; Trane] 
manaed the Jonitans to buldone common (ouncell Hall andthat in Tevs; _— fovy 
*s 


gzes, nevertheleſſe to bein repute, atcording Þs the Citizens were.” © « 7 mag Feat ory 
The other cited by Laerrme( withnoleſſe applauſe) is this $2724 ther 

In the firſt yearof the fifty etpht Olympnd, Creſus King of Lydb2) Gs 

fearing the greatneſle of Cyrus, and encourag'd thereunto','ag heibabiraras nihi- 

concetv'd, by the Oracle , ſent Ambaſſadours and: preſents to, ore — 

the moſt coaliderable of the Grecians, perſwading them to aliaum civi- 

joyne with him.in an expedition againſt Cyus , which the Ta. 725m bus 

cedzmonians with many others did - but Thales forbad' the Mir PLTIAE 

lehans toenter into league with him. 7t appears (addes Laertius j ts: nihils: 

that bis vice in chuill affairs was excellent; for this thing(Cyrus petting 1,0 Fonen 

the better Jpreſc rd the Citt), | i; - +2 23%uo rribus: both 
Yet did he afford Cr&/us his particular aſſiſtance in paſling ({concerve ) 

his Army over Halys, as the Greciansaffirme , though Herodotze: _ 

beof a contrary opinion, who gives this account of both. whe 

Crcoſus was come to the River Halys , then;# beleeve, Ly bridges that 

were there, he paſſed cver his eArmy 3 but the common report of the Gre- 

crans 15, that Thales the Mileſian was hewwho. converiglt git over : "For, - 

Crcoeſus being doubt! over what part of the ' River his:xAriny ſbould, 

paſſe, there berng 11 thoſe dates no Bridges, Thales , whowns tn the field 

with 1m, 1s ſardto have cauſed the River that did runonthe leſt hand 


of the « Army, to rux alſo on the right, whichthe tn ought topaſi thus. Bee» 


g1inning above the trench, he dighed adrep trench, and brought it in be 


falhion of a halfe Moon, that the River.bernp1turned into the trexchfrom\ | 
the former chanell' at the Lack of the « Army, "and paſſing by the camp , 
came inte theold channell aguin,*ſo that aſſoon as the River was thus dis! 

| w1ded, 


* In Hippie. 7xded, (nhich* Lucian ſaib, was done un one night ) it became fordge 
ble on either ſide: Some ſay that the old chawnell was quiic mage up, but 
that 1 do not beleeve, for then, bow could they .i3: their return pdſſe per. 

* Who renders That this 1s the meaning of Herodotgs, miſtaken by * Þ/, 4 y will 

revm x9767lw appear from the *ſcholiaſt of Ar:Fophanes, whorelates it 1n the 

Nirvxe i- ſame manner, not without applauding Thales for his excellency 

T&ragxawy in Mechanicks. 

priveer. xl FHewas agreatenemy to Tyrants, and accounted all Monar- 
Mn :«- Chy little better , as appears by Plutarch , who makes him ſpeak 
wmoo, is 7d thus : As for taking one for the other, ( viz. a Monarch for a Ty- 
aft _ rant)/ am of the ſame mind with the young man, who throwing a ftone 
cum introdux- at a Dog, hit hts Step- Mother 3 & Wag mater, ſaid ab evenſo, it 
yer ny f 'n lights not amiſſe, Truly 1 alwaies eſteemed Solon Very miſe , for refuſing 
iterum cum ubi t0.be King of bis, own Country: and Pittacus , :f be had not taken upon 
exercirus tra- byzn a Monarchy, would neter have ſaid, how bard it 25 to be a good man : 


jedhus eſtet in and Periander bring eizd(a tt were an hereditary al eaſe dertued 


ſaum alveurm 


refunderet, from his father ) by the ſame Tyranny, didyery well to endeavour as much 
" In Kuber. as hecould to diſpngage bimſelfe fram it, byfrequenting the comverſation 
© of the beſt men, uxrvuing Sages, and Mg , and being iuted by 

' them not approving the dangerous _ of Thraſibulus, my country- 

..man, who perſwaded bim to take off the heads of the chiefeſt. For @ 7 yrants 

-: who chooſeth rather tocommand ſlaves then free-men, u like a busband= 

man, who preferreth the gathering of locufts, and catching of foul, before 

regping of good corn. Theſe ſoueraign authorities have only this good , 

in xecompenſe of many euxlls, akin vf honour and glory, if men be f bipe 


Bs that tn ruling gaod men, they themſetues prove better as for ſuch, who 
__ office azm at nathin y* ſecurity » without reſpe# of bonour or 
wadhyathe are fitter to þe [et over beaſts then men, 

Int 


Seb. jerm.143 Democracy, and Oecongmicks. That Prince is happy, who Irues F2; 
Stjb ſerm. 141, he rs old, and ajes 4 natural! death, That common-mealth 15 beſt ordered , 
d{0b. ſerm. 43+ where the citizens are neither toorich , nortoo poor. That bogſe ts bet, 


wherein the Maſter may live moſt at eaſe, 
GHAP. XI. 
Of bis writings. 


Ome affirme (ſaith Laertius ) that be left nothing behind bim in wei 
Ling. Others that he-writ, 

Of naturail Philoſophy: Saint * Aa_ faith, that Thales, to pre- 
pagate bis dofirane to ſucceſſion, ſearched rnto the ſecrets of nature, and 
commuting bis optntons to monuments and Letters,grew famous. 

Of Nautick «Aftrology(mentioned by * Simplicius) which is by 
* Leer: {ſome aſcribed to Phocws, a Samian. 

Of the Tropicks and <A quizotialls: which two treatiſes Laerting, 
laith, he compoſed, 4s judging there ft eaſic to be underſtood, Theſe 

| ſeem 


e ſame Sympoſian, he gives this account of Monarchy F 
[ 


"De cruvth, det. 


E 
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ſeem to be thoſe Aſtrologicall writings which * Lobox, an Ar- 
gl ve, who writ concerning the Poets, aftirmeth to have exten- 
ed to two hundred verſes. 
Of Meteors: a treatile in, verle, mentiqued by Suid. 
7 he hikory of bis own times : if we may givecredit to *JoRannes 


 eAmipchens, who ſaith, Theſe things Thales, Caſtor, and Polybi- *ri6 5 magme 


uxmoft meſe eAmibors, commuted to wrting, aud after theniHerodotus 9 igpions oi 

the baftor: an: but perhaps this may be no more probable;then thar om— 

Polybrui and Caſtor ſhould precede Herodotus, 197 Teas brog 
Aſeuive, of which thole that are cited by Laentius, we bavein- T1reldar 

ſerted among his morall ſentences, for ſuch they were, tending 5v; pity, cs 

to the inſtruction of the common people, a kind of looſe verſe, ingypiex. 

comming nere proſe, whence Demoſthexes makes two kinds of 

Poets, Tbs iyubrpes ai 765 aduirs, ( 28 Caſauton obſerves) thoſe that 

write in zee:er, and ( if we-may fo tearm it) thoſethat write in 

blank verſe. Whatſoever Laertzus inthe lives of the ſeven wiſe: 

men produceth in this kind, ſeemeth not to be taken out of any 

Poet, but to have been written by the wiſe-men themſetyes: 


Epuſiles, of which two only areextant, preſerved by Laertins. 


Thales to Pherecydes. 


Hear, that you firft of the lomeans, are aboat to publiſh a thſcourſe po 

the Greeks concerning Religion, and * juſtly y0u concerve that your ;,"O inter- 
worke bught rather to be laidin a pablick library, ther tranſmaned I0 #3 preters rendcr 
certpey. perſons: if therefore rt:may any waeypleaſure yous' 4 wt! willingh oy another 
Confer with you about thatwhich you bave wretten , and if you arfire 5 with © 
Uiſute z0u at Syras 3 for neuber my ſelfe, nor Salon the Athemar ſbouti . 
deſeryenhe titles of wiſe-men»if we , whoſail dto Creet toinforme ony 
ſekues of matters theze, andinta-Hgypt , to confer with Priefis and #4 
ftronemers, ſhould not likewiſe make a journey to you: Solow alfo', 1f you 
ibuuk fit, will come. Youwho affeft home ſeldome paſſe znto'Tonia, nor Fare 
20 enjoy the ſociety of ſtrangers 3, wes who nrite nothing > ſpend our time it 
traveling through Greece axd Aſta. CGR a 


Thales f0 Solon. \ 


] F you leave Athens, jou may, 1s my oparton , fettle your ſelfe( with 
thoſe you take along with you)at Mile tus, for bere 15 nothing to trouble 
you. If you diſlike that we Mileſians are governed by a Tyrant{ fer Jou are 
averſe to all Monarchs, even eleArue ) yet may you pleaſe your ſelje in the 
ſorteth awd converſation of me your friend. Bias likewiſe hath ſent to in- 
Viteyou to Priene; if to abrde at Priene pleaſe you better, we will alſo come 
and dwell there with you. 


N 


CHAP. 
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CHAP, XII. 


Hrs Auditors and Schollers. 


. 
He firſt eminent perſon of thoſe who heard Thales and pro- 
[ feſs'd his Philoſophy, was eAnaximander ſonne of 2raxi- 
des a Milefian, who flouriſtvd in the time of Polycrates Tyrant of 


. » Samos. 


Next is Anaximenes a Mileſian alſo, ſonne of Eur:Fratus, (who 
according to Euſebius ) flouriſhed intheſecond yeare of the 56 *- 


Olympiad. He was Scholler to eAnaximander and Parmentaes 5 


* F arrt .vit. 
Anz. 


But that he heard Thales alſo, he acknowledgeth in an * Epiſtle 
to Pythagoras. | 


We may (as in that Epiſtle Avaximenes doth) amongſt thediſ- 


. ciples of Thales reckon 1402, Ds the Samian, inſtitutor ofthe 


* De vits Py- 
thag.1.2. * 


* Vit. Pytheg. 


1.2, 


* Vit. Pythag. 
I.3. 


Italick Se&, who being from his youth particularly addiQted to 
inveſtigation: of Religious myſteries,addreft his firſt journey to 
Thales at Miletus, asto one that beſt could further his —_— 
being (according to * Jamblichus ) not fully 18.yearesold 3 which 
if we follow the accompt of Euſcb. us for his birth ( the fourth 
yeare of the ſeventieth Oly mpiad) and that of Soſicrates for his 
age eighty yeares(for the reſt, the farther they exceed that time, 
areſo much the more incapable ofreconcilement)will fall about 
the ſecond yeareof the fifty fourth Olympiad, )which is the 82. 
of Thales. . From Thales he received the Rudiments of that Ex- 
cellence which he afterwards attained.. This is acknowledged 
by * Jamblichus. Thales, ſaith he, entert arnd him Lery kindly, admiring 
the difference between him and o:her youths, which exceeded the fame hee 
had receru'd of him. After that be hadsnſtrufted him as well as he was able 
in the Mathematicks , alledging for excuſehis old age andinfirmity, 
be acuis'd bim'to goe to y/Egypt , and to converſe wth the Memphian 
Pree(ts, ec —_ thoſe of Japuter, of whom be himſelfe had in his Travells 
learned theſe things,for which by many he was eſteem wiſe; and * again, 
among other things Thales chrefely aduis' d him to hushand his time well, 
2n reſpe whereof he al f ain'd fronimine.gndfieſb, onely eating ſuch things 
as are light of digeſiton, by which meanes he R_ ſhortneſſe of ſleepe, 
wakefulneſſe, purity of minde, and conſtant health of body. \1 


CHAP. 


WW WY. WF. OT OT: OO.” WR > 


 THALES. 


CHAP. XII]. 
Of bis Death. + B 


Hates hiving now ſiv'd to a great ape; being full of honour 

and wiſedome, * died in fy eare of the fifty eight * Leer: 
Olympiad (when according to: Pauſanjss Erxyclides was Archon) 
as he was beholding the Olympick games, oppreſt with heate, 
thirſt and:thebuxden of bis, yeares. which amounted to ninty 
two. Lar1tius under-reckons himto have lived but eighty ſeven 
yeares, having before acknowledged his birth tohavebeene i 
the firſt of the 35. Olympiad: * Petawius over-reckons, x 6 + Rationss 
makes him live tothe end ofthe 58. which could'natbeb temp.1.12. 
he died ſpectator of the Olympick Games, * Luc/an and *'$7#: an gu 
cellus, more, who ſay he lived 100 yeares. Soſicrates;comes neateſt : 
tothe truth, who allowes him to havelived go. yeares, and to 
havediedin the 58. Olympiad; for from the firſt of the 58. is 


F edi 
- 


23. entyre Olym [EXP] | 
The manner of his death gave Laertius occaſion to favour him - 
with this Epigram. o 


.® 
V ewing thi Olympick games Elean Jove 
Thou atdſt, wiſe T hales from that his race remove 

; Nigher thy ſelfe 5, and”, was well done, now old 
He could not well from Earth the Starrs behold, 


He was buried according to his owne A pointment In a POOTE plut.vit. Solo 
obſcure part of the Mieſian field, where. e preſag'd that in fu- TT 
ruretimes their Forum ſhould be 3 upon his Tomb this diſtich, 


Narrow the Tomb, the fame then heaven more wide 


Of wiſeſt T hales, bom this earth doth hide. 


There was alſo a ſtatue erected in honour of him bearing this 
ſubſcription. 


Aileſian Thales this doth repreſent, 
' Who all in wiſe eAſtrology outwent, 


* There were fivemoreof this name mentioned by Demetrius * Lert. 
the Magnelia,an orator of Calatis,an affeted imitator;A Painter 
of S:c50n14, of a great ſpirit, The third very antient;contempo- 
rary with Heſiod, Homer and Lycurgus 3 The fourth mentioned” 
by Darts :. the fift of later times, by Diozyſius in Criticis, * Loer- 4 yi. wag, 
tus riames Pherecaes as a detratour Goa Thull thePhiloſopher. 
OY arg I - -» SOLON, 


) 
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SOLON. 
ORWPS: in onnl Þ mn, 
Solon his Parents, Country, aud Condition. 

Ca H:ocles, cited by Didjnss affirmes, that Sulax's 


Fo - \/\ \J father was named Ewphor:0n, but by theunani- 

[ © mous conſent of all other writers, he wascal- - 

N-—< & 

«\ $87) tune and account among the Citizens ,' yet of/ 

' \ LY) & the moſt noble family in ethers, deſcended 

ws " from Codras,* Solon deriving himfelfe from Ne- 

pr lems, fon of Codris, and from Neptune: *His Mother neer of kin 

* Laert. vit, 0©O the Mother of Prfiftr atus3 his Parents had another Son named 

_ ar &. Archon, the year after So/on,;from him'was Plato deſcend- 
e 


| . FL 4 - led E£xeceftides, a perſon th h of ſmall for- 


Solon was born (according to Larrtiws) at Falames , fot which 
reaſon he deſired at his death that his body might be carried 
thither; but from bis Parents and the place of his refidence, he 
was firnamed Athenian | | -\ 

* His father by munificence and liberality brought his eſtate 
ow; asto want even neveffaries : Sulvz (aſhamed to receive 

pm any,being ofa hopfe whichufed to maintain others)berook 
_kimſelfe to Merchandiſe: others {ty , he travelled rather ro im- 
prove his knowledge and experience, for he was a profeſſed 
lover of wiſdome;, and evento his taftufed tp fay,7 grow oldhkarn- 
1193 riches heeſteemed not much; but to grow rich #10104?) 


1n heaps of gold, as in rank corn his grounds LOSIeTL 8 
In Mules and Horſes, whilſt his numerous wealth 

Made pleaſing — bealth; 

If to compleat theſe joyes, be be poſſeſt 

Of wife anielvldren, he a5 truly bleft.. . 

Rgtbes 1-1, vet riches that arqplacid ' ; 1 \ 
ia wnjuft means, for Vengeance games at loft.. RC 


. That he was profuſe and delicate «and mace luxuriouxiq, his 
verſes then beſeemes a Philoſopher, is attributed to his praQi- 
ſing Merchandiſe , ſuch perſons requiring more then ordinary 
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| delicacies and freedomes in recompenſe of their many and greet 
dangers. That he was ratherin'tho-number of the þoos then of 
the rich,is apparent from theſe ws RN: 


2 


Mary unjoft growrich;/and _ 
Te ——— a 
 .. Foy coflanivintue-8'afolixl baſe: * 
Robes from mante pt poſs. 


* Ars Bootle porehis FR 2mon ſithe inferior ſort of Cleizans, 


which (faith heY61 manifeſt from be Elegies, meaning perhaps, Come "i + te 
tk which Mutarch cites, * Lara Gaith , yon TY: bs evnda 


Ih Palaoget,' that heneither ——— valued wealth »1.* Orat.n. 
C Hl ET. I. 


How by bi Means the Mthenitat rook Salamis, Cyrriis; 
© _ andthe Thracian Cherfoneſus. hs 


2 Anaith *Demoſthenes ) of een and contem T2 ho the * Orat, de falſa 
iUuſtricas by #rofeſian of miſdome. | Solon ning fb chi 
74b'd 16. exiragrdinar) glory , to whom the utmoſt Peter Were. 2aas 
act 54, for he left a mozanext of bis valor the. HMegarean'T, rwbie 
Pa þ of hn1s wiſdame, the recovery of $ Salamis; the WR42 Pt thele., | 
* The. e Jſ[and Salamis revalted _ the, Athemans to the eb» * Poſen, 
renſes; * the Athenians having h: bleſome war wh * Plur, +» 
esforits FecTEtYs gi at length 19 weary, of > 
giving it over, t ey made - ray « forbi g any. upon pain of 
eath to ſpeak or write any th ing to perlwade the Cicy ts re- 
attempt it: Solo brooking with bachzel cance this ignominy, 
& ſeeing many young men in the City de! ous toren prthe war, 
(though not daring tomoyeit, by tedfonof the & )coun- 
terfeited gums; nr a0 hecauſed to be given out through 


the City,,, and having privately: Pompnar ores elegiack verſes 
and gat them by heart + came «ipping intothe Foy with his 
C i fe merging nz; the pepple flocking abou: 
:he yeat up jato the p Ng ind ng his Elegy 
DaRing that: | atſlt rf era LLITC - Ari 
1. 4.crier 1, from Salamis the fair ,,.. A Nv *&1 $i 07 

«Am cozar, tp werſe thisapeſ[age to, degha? lg jr ate 


ry The lines mherewich they were or, OY 4 * Pays 


ROPE Aon rinks SY amy rhe, v (T3901 ) C11 _ 
'M \ 7: Pholegndri, 8 ME. 


Sno card 5 
{earl 4, 
Owe of the 6 any ”= 


* Phit, 


' certain rumor hereo 


And, Jo flaxqcooaeril 


+., © 1\ Thex tets. to Salamiia; aenew our clarme, 
And with the Iſle retavey our loft fare. my 
* This Poem wasintituled Salamrs, it confiſted of a hun- 
dred verſes, very __ hen he had made an end of fingiog), 
it was much applauded by his friends, [5 ng a Prfftratue, 
who excited the Citizens to follow his advice: | By this means 
the law was repealed., the warrecommenced , wherein Solon 
was made Generall: the common report 1s, that taking P:iftratus 
with him(wbexce it 5. that ſome - aſcribe the whole glory of the 
dieep to, Piliſtratus,, of xhom-are Frontinus, Ancas, 41d Juſtine) 
he.ſailed to Coleas, where finding all the women celebrating the 
feſtivall of Ceres, he ſenta truſty meſſenger to Sa/amrs, who pre« 
tending tobea runnagate, told the Megarcaſes, thar if they 
would ſurpriſe the principall women of 4:hexs, they ſhould go 
immediately with him to Colias : The Megarenſes believing 
whpt. he ſajid:, 'manned 2. ſhip ,, and. ſent it along with him 
Solon, afloon as he-ſaw the ſhip come from the Iſland, comman - 
ded the women to retire, andas many beardleſſeyoung men 
eo goron their gownes, head-tyre, and ſhoes, . hiding daggers 
er theit, Garments, and ſo danced and plaid by the Sea-fide, 
till the enemy were landed, & their ſhip at anchor: By this time 
the Megaenſe , deceived by their outward appearance, landed 
In great haſt, and catneupon them, thinking to take thema 
by force, *but they faddexlly drawing their ſwords, ſhew'd themſelves to 
be men, not women; *the "Megarenſes were all{laini, not one eſca- 
Ping;the Athenians pding inmediately to the TfJaitd took it, 
'»'* Others deny it . 


| as tSken inthis manner, but that firſt re- 
celving this anſwer fromthe Delphian Oracle, ow” 


29 033 4:77 | 
Let facyifice be to'thoſt Hero's | id," | 
»ho wntler the Aſoprak ground dre latih; © 
eAnd dead; are 61 the (erting S#H ſurcey ds 16h JO 1191 
$3 JJ LLI V ; OF DULUES SH AMIDOHI TRST | 


hr ſailed tothe Tand; and ſacyificed burnt offe= 
eroes ,  Periphennes, atid Cichris5” then he rectived 
cn 


Solon by ni 
be 3 il, <- | \ | 
ofthe Athenians; with condition, that if they 


rings tot 


five bundred mi 


in them: Shipping his men in fiſher boats, attended by ofie ſhip 
of thirty Oars, they caſt anchorby Sa/amis, near a point oppoſite 
to Ewbes: The Megarenſes: who were 'inSalames hearing an un- 

r F  betook thetſelves'\confuſedly toarmes, 
ſe ding forrfia'ſhip "to bring thein' more certatir ttelligence 


from the enemy, which Solon, as ſoon as it ciamencer, took, and 
killing the Megarenſes, manned with choice Athenians, whom | 
he commanded to make direftly for the Citty, with all poſſible |} 


ſecrecy; inthemeantime, he, with thereſt of the «4 m_ 
2 - 


gained thefflind , the ſupream' governrhetit thereof ſhowld be 


3 
y 
U 


SOLON. 


aflaulted the Megarenſes by Land, and whilſt they were ih fight , 


3} 


rhey who werein the thip, making haſt, poſleft-rhemſelvesof 
the Town. This relation is confirmed by their folemmtie } -an 


Athenian ſhip-comexthither firſt in filence, then falling on with 
cries and ſhouts, an armed -man leaps forth , and runs directly 
towards the Scirradjan Promontory , againſt thoſe that come 
from the Land * hard by 1s the Temple of cars built by Solow, 
for he overcamethe Megarenſes , and let:go ranſomeleſte /alt 
thoſe that eſcaped the miſery of the war ; * /£l:an faith, beiook 
two ſhips of the Megarenſes, wherermio be put eAthentan Officers., awd 
Somldzeys , biddtng them put on the armour of the enemy , whereby de- 
cerving the Mtgarenſes,be ſlew many of them unarmed. = _' .(/ 

* But the: Megaren ſes perſiſting in obſtinacy:, to the lofleat 
many lives on both ſides, the bulineſſe was referred tothe La- 
cedzmonians to be decided; many aftirmeSo/.z/alledg'd the 
authority of Homer, inſerting a verſe into his catalogue of ſhips, 
which he thus recited at thetriall. - y | 


Ajaxtwelve teſjell brought to Salamis, 
And where the Athenian men badfioed, rand his, 


(By nbich ſeconduerſe of his,own making and additiqn he evinc'd,,. that. 
Salamis of old belonged tothe eAthemans.)But the Athenians eſteem 


- this relation fabulous;, afhirming , | Soloz demonſtrated to. the 


Judges, that Phylews and Ewriſaces, ſons of Ajax, being made free 
denizonsby the Athenians, delivered this Iſland to them , and 
dwelt, oneat Braxco, in Attica, the otherin Melicaz whence there. 
isa Tribe nained Phila:de, from Philexs, of which was Fi Aratws,. 


* He vU- rcame the' Megargnſes tn an orattons getting the better of tberp,; Eben: 


ws 


*Ua. bt.7.. 
p 


* Plut. 


zot with ſpectous'words , bus weeght of argument; * more cleerly t0+ pr. | 
convince them, he inſ{tanced in the:/buriall of the dead, andre - 


feription of the names of townes, uſed by thoſeof Salamys, * as be ſbew- 
ed, by digging up ſome ym” ) aftert e manner of the Athenians, 
not of the Megarenſes, for in Megars they buried their dead 
with their faces to the eaſt, in A4thexs,tothe welt. But Hereas of 


 Megaradenying this, affirmes, the Megarenſes buried alſo with 


their faces toward the weſt ; for further anfiemagion , Salonal- 
ledg'd, that the Athenians . had for each man i ſeverall Con , 
the Megarenſes buried three or foure in the ſame. It is ſaid al- 
ſo, that So/oz was much helped by certain Qracles of Apollo , 
wherein he calls Salamis 1ovia, This cauſe Koop cn Om! by five 
Spartans, Critolazdas, eAmemphoretus , Hypſechidas., Anaxilas 228d 
Cleomenes. Fs it wor ins. Soy [- 
* By this ation, Solon grew into great. eſteem, and hq 

but hebecame{[ zo: long after ] much moreadmired aqdcried up 
by the Greeks , for ſpeakjng concerning the Temple at De(phs. 


. 


/3 


The Cyrrheans. committed many impieties againſt Apollg > «ndcat offgt* 


part 


* [ aerf, 


2 
* Plut, 
* Pauſen.in 
þboc. 
* Pax/en in 


bs 


SOLON. 


part of the land belonging to him. J* Solon declared, that it behoyed 
chem tordlieveit, and notto tuffer th2 Cyrrhzans to prophane 
the Oracle, but that they ſhould vindicate the Gods cauſe, The 
«Amphiiionus thus inſtigated by him > undertook the war with 
eagerneſle, as &rfto:le affirms, aſcribing to Solox the honaur 
ofthat E iſes eXſchines ſaith, the motion made by Sulox 
was confirmed by the Oracle. Some affirme he was made Gene- 
rall, others A/cmeon: But the whole Army of the Greeks was( accordiug 


* In phoc: 


*!n voce Solon, they ſent Solon from Athens to be bs counſellor, *Suidas faith, be was 

* Polyan.lib,z. «boſen counſellor by thoſe , who were pickt out for the ſervice of that war. 

* Parſan. * Whilſt :#henes beſieged Cirrha , * they enquired concerning the 
vifopy, and from the Pythian Oracle, recerved rbes Anſwer. 


This Cities fort you ſhall =_ take before 
Blew Ampburites fwelling billowes roare 
Apainſt my water waſtye-grove, and hallow'd ſhore. 


whereupon Solon aduis dto conſecrate the Cyrrhean field to Apollo, 

* Paiſen. ibid. by which means the ſea ſhould touch ſacred land. * He uſed alſo another 

ratagem againft the Cirrheans ;, the River Pliſtus which ran through 

the Cittie , he drueried another way, the Town bolding out agaraft the 

befiegers, ſome drunk well-water, others rat, which they ſaved 1n Lifterns. 

He caafedvonts of Hellebore to be thrown 5x0 Pliſtus, and when be found 

2 was. fully poiſow  , turnedvbe Rever again 1xto its proper chanuell ; 

The Cyrrheans drinking greedily of that water, were taken mith 4 cents. 

nuall flux, and forced thereby #0 grue over the defence of rherr marks : tha 

Amphictions berng poſſeft of the Citty, puniſhed the Cirrhazans, aud a. 

Ueng'd the Gods, Theſe two ſtrat s were aſcribed toCk Fhbexes, 

*:i5.3, the firſtby * Polienus, the ſecond by * Frontzzus, but the reaſon 
« 12.3.4.7: is apparent, he doing them by the direction of Solon. 


* Solen perfwaded alſo the Athenians toreduce into their | 


power the Thracian Cherſoneſus. 
CHAP. II. ' 


How he compoſed differences and ſeditions at home, and 
| was made Archan. 


* Plut, * He Cytonian impiery had fora long time vexed the Gi- : 
ry, ever fince the complices of Cy/oz , having taken fan- 


Ctuary, were perſwaded by Megaclesthe Archon to put thern- 
ſelves upon atryall, they laying hold ofa threed which was 
to the image of ?allas, when they came neer the images of 
fartes, the threed broke of it ſelfe, whereupon Megacles with 
theother Archons fell upon them, as perſons difown'd by the 
Goddeſſe ; thofethat were without the Temple they ſtoned , 


thoſe | 


to *Pauſanias)led by Cliſthenes, ryr axt of Sycionia, along with xbom = 
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thoſe who run to the Alters , they weremurdered 3 they only 


- 


eſcaped who ſued totheir wives, whence being called imp 


tion was bigheſt 


being of 


- 


rauch authority amongl(t Em, taking with bim the. c 


conknes of thecquntry. _ SIO mh 
During theſe commotians, the Megarenſes took Nyſea > and 
recovered $4/ass from the eAthercaxs, the City was full of ſu- 
perſtitious terrors and apparitians; the Prieſts declared, that 
theentralls of the ſacrificed bealts.jmported great crimes and 
impieries, which required expiation. * Tlere was alſo 4 gre » | un. 
Page > *rbe Oracle advis'dthemto luftrate the City.z to this * yu: 
end they ſent( * Nic1gs, ſon of Nceratus with aſbip ) * to fetch Ep- Þ 70” 
raenides our of C-eet, wha comming to ealthens, ' was entertained 
by Salap a5 a gueſt, converlng wath himpsa faignd 4, inftrufted 
him inz things, and ſet him in the way of making Lawes 
This luton of the. Crity Euſebins: ander neckowss Arte i am the 
ſecondl year of the fartte ſeventh 18d x mhtreas ber M- 
chan, which certenly happened after this , wosinuhe third; of tbe fprtie 
ſixt. Suigdas ſerrss [40 ower=rechony, ravkrag dt gathe forizefowtbi, the 


op nwonef *Lacrtius agrees beſt ith the corcumgt auces of the (v7, (that + tn ggimenid. 


Ut 45 6x the fortie fix6. Ivf A TER 1. Tor 4k 210 
*The commotions of the Cylonei, beingtbus appaaſed; and ' * 
the offendors extirpated , the — Rogen fell into their old diffe- 
rence about the government” af the commonwealth whereby 
they were divided into as many fatipns,; as the /Proyince con- 
tained diſtin&tions of people3 the Citizens were Democratical! , 
the countrymen affected OUgeOP the marizimes ſtobd.for a 
mixtkind of gayernment, ang! hipdred, bath the other parties 
from having the rules at the-ſame time aſd wee inacongy 
rows conditian , by reaſon of a diflenſiay bewixtabe rich and 
the por , ariſing trom. their inequality a'the fle ſeemed 
impoſhible tobe compaſed., but by a chy 5 thecommOns 
were generally oppreſſed by the mony which they had boxrow- 
ed of the rich, and either had tilled their land , paying to them 
the fixth part of thecrop , whence they were called He#mors, 
and Thetes, or ingaged theirbodies to thaie creditors , whereof 
ſome ſerved at home, athers were old abroad, many alſo (have 
being no law to the contrary ) \wereneceffitated 'to:ſe!l their 
childrgn, and leave the City, through the cruelty of theſe uſu- 
rery; 


26 


* I aert. 


A 


oP, 


SOLON. 


furers, the greateſt part ( ſuch as had moſt courage amongſt 
them any nn m7 end; mutually exhorted one another nor 
to indure theſe things any longer, but choofing ſome truſty man 
to be their leader, to diſcharge thoſe that paid not their mony 
at the ſet day, to ſhare the land , and quite invertthe State of 
the comwon-wealth. The diſcreeteſt amongſt the Athenians 
looking upon Solon as a pn free from any crime, (neither im- 
paged in theoppreſſions ofthe rich , nor involved in theneceſ- 
ſities of the poor)intreated him to take charge ofthe common- 
wealth, and to compoſe the differences of the paogee. (Phanias 
the Leſbian affirmeth, ; that forpreſeryation of the State , he 
deceived both parties, promiſing under-hand to the poor, a 
diviſion of the land 3 the rich, to make good their contrafts ; 
but that he firſt madeſcruples ofnndertaking the bulinefle, de - 
terred by the avarice of the one, and inGletce of theothers 
he was choſen Archon,next after Cleombrotas (*:in the third year of 
theforty ſixt Capra what time he made his lawes alſo, being 
at once a peace-maker, and a law-giver, acceptableto therich, 
as rich, and to the poor, as good3 the people had often in their 
mouths this ſaying of his, equality breeds no ftrife, which pleaſed 
alike both parties, one ſide underſtanding it of number and 
meaſure, the other of 'worth and vertue; upon which hope, 
the moſt' powerfull of both faionscourted him much, and 
defired him to take upon him the tyranny of that common- 
wealth, which he hadnow in his power, offering themſelves 
to hisafliftance : 9s ar 'the moderate part ſeeing how 
laborious and difficult 1twould be to reform the ſtate by reaſon 
and law, were not unwilling to havea Prince created, ſuch an 
one as were moſt prudent and juſt : ſome affirme he receiyed 
this Oracle from Apollo, 24, | ol” 


Sit at the helm of ate; their Pilot be, 
The commhon-wealth's glad to be ſteer'd by thre. 


_. - But he was moſt of all reproved' by his familiar friends, fot 


being deterred by thename of a >" (mg ,"aSifthe virtue of a 
__ ot diffus'd through the Kingdome, inſtancing in 
Tyno | 
eAthtelenes nothing they alledg'd could move him, he told'them 


A Tyranny was a Ire poſſeſſion, but it had no paſſage our : to : 


Phocus writing thus in verſe, 


That I preſerved free my native ſoile, 
Nor aid with bloody Tyranny defile 
My bonour, 1 not bluſh at bythrs deed, 
All that was done by others I exceed, 


fince Tyrant of E#b#u, and Pintacis at prefentof | 
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all debts ſhould be ao and nope Ke no heel 
ſhould be taken upon thebody of an 5. this by a. Firms term 
he called S:ſachthza3there want nog whom Is dn) who 
affirmed hecontented the poor, notb y an abſo es cas eof 
the debt, butby moderating th e Juter fereſt} @ETIT *, Sy- 
ſ«cthia; whereto headded the increaſe of nei - ) 5a 
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dying how to 
ted his intimate friends in \ ROM be repoſed. 
Conori, Clintas,and Hi that he _ not to meddle with 
land, buttocut off alle I ( preventing the Edid ) bor- 
rowed of therich great ſummes 0 money, wherewith they pur- 
| Chaſed much land; the Editbeps qublibed.chey enjoyed their 
e, without ſati irours : Solo; wasmuch 
th Moree » butas being a defrau-. Þ| 


der wit hoes Be eir couſenage; bur this im- 


putation was imediately* Sd away with ve Talents » fo 
mych he had forth at north whick hefirſt, according to the 
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 Hew be dided the people EI TP ant weed 
[OAT ISNENT 'Conret of Tudhoatory. 


Ereupon | they choſe Solon reformer and "$21 wgiver of the * ri 
[te cy 6 not limitting him to any thing but ſub- 


mitting all to his power, —_— Cm——_ Judge- 
ments, Courts to takean accam \ caak hem,to preſcribe what 
ll ar ratifie the preſent 


aumber and times he pleaſed3to di 
law what he thought good. 

* Firſt, then he quite aboliſhed all the Lawes of Draco, except 
for murther, becauſe of their rigidaelle and ſeverity, for he pu- 
niſhed almoſt all offences with death ; 3 as that they who were 
ſurpriſed in Idleneſle ſhould be putto death 3 they who, ſtole 
hearbs ar apples ſhould undergoe the ſame p ent with 
ſuch as had committed murther,or ſacriledge 3 whence Demades 
wittily ſaid, Dr/co writt his lawes not.in inke, but. blood ; 
hebeing asked why hepuniſhed all offences with death, anſwe- 


red; be FaRcerLed the leaſt deſerves ſomach, and, be knew »9 wore for the 
ereadf 5 *Herodicus alluding 30. his yam, his lawes were not of 
6 net of De agen, Pg 

B46 #6 bing in then exiycordinzy 6nd worthy of memory, but that 


* Plut, 


rity ond greaare(ſe of penalty which wasld ertUrabes "x0 any . Agell. 11.18 


ear4,or caqpmandbut by 4 filevs; awd expreſſed s 
ra bed: wrre laid afide z, aftermards ibey uſt dt 
ering even in name, [the 


theAtbe- 
pony ares made by 
called eds, x 


pe Pha *Thoſeof Drace were madean the 39% Olympiad, * 7 Teies. Claw, 


eares (as */1 jen xccompta) hehargtne e of Slot |, | et 
ew: Solow | is cing deſirous that all. ht contl do 
ey: were2 in the hands of the rich, burtbat ot} privitedges * Phu, - 
"I the OC which the peaple wereextluded, 
might be promiſcuouſ] x poſe iſpoled,).togke an accompt add valu-. 
ation of the people: {* aud druided them ento feure: orders] thoſe * Felina. 
whoſe ſtock Nede un uid fruits amounted to 504, meaſures , = 
he ranked in the firſt —_ alled Peruacofpomediottsy [* theſe *® 
paid @ talent to the poblique treaſury, In the ſecond claile were 
thoſe,who wereableto maintaine a horſe,or received 3<0., mea- - I 
ſureg,theſc hecalled[* ſor that reoſor ] » on z Far g * Pollua, 
talext.; The third clatſe were Zengite (.* 6) cqurns cage) o- Polls. 
had 200. meaſures of both forts ih; paid 1o,mne,the _ Pollxz. 
all called 7hetes, whom he ſuffered _ tobe capable or a Ma- 
giltracy, neither did they pay any thing, but onely: had fo far 
Dtcvell | in the common wealth, as to:have a ſuffrage in the 
publique Convocation, &at Judgements, which at firlt ſcemed 
nothing, but afterwards appeared tobe of great conſequence ; 
I 


\ 


; Antotle fainhs ther "7 RE. 


'y ) \ 
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SOLON. 

for in whatſoever was brought before the Judges, he gave them 
leave (if they would) to + re thecommon forum 3 more= | 
over writing his lawes obſcurely and parptnech , heincreaſed | 
the-powey ofthe forum , for. wpehelaig le inccon- | 
troverſies by the Law.,.they, were forced to have recourſe to {| 
the Judges, as Maſters of the law ; this equality he himſelfe 
thus expreſleth , | | 


The Commons 1 ſufficient power allow 
| Honour from none 1 tooke, 0n none beftowd, 


T hoſe who in power or wealth the reſt outſh1n'd, 

In bounds of moderatzon 1 confin'd 3 4 
« To either part 1 was a firme defence, ; 

And neitber did allow prebeminence, 6 


. Erif-90. - Hither *Seneca alluding faith, Solon founded Athens wpon equall | 

24, right and*Juſtine be carried bimſelfe with ſuch temper betweenthe com- |. 

mons audihe Senate, that be attratied equall favour from both, he ſufje- ©. 

* [n Theopbreft. red x0 man(faith * Aneus Gazeus 5 zo have @ yccultar law,but' made 

all men (ybjeR# to the ſame. - | , | 

* Phit, * He likewiſe (continues Plutarcb)conſtituted the court of the |: 
Areopagus, conſiſting) of the yearely 4rchons ,- whereof himſclfe 

(being thechiefe ) was ones perceiving the eto bemuch 

exalted andenboldened by theremifhion of their debts , he or- 

dained a ſecond Golurt of Judicature,(eleQtipg out of each'tribe 

' which were in all foure )'a-hundred perſons, who ſhould re- 

olve upon all decrees before they were reported to the 1h 

norſhould any thing be brought to them, untill it had | ſt 

' the Senate” the ſupreame Senate he » "apart vs, vent whe 

' ſerver of the lawes, conceiving the City would be lefle apt to 

float upand downe, aid the people become more ſetled,” rely. 

ing upon theſe two Courts,as on two Anchors ;'thus the greater 


part of writers make Solo» inſtitutor of the Gourt of 4-opages, 


"IS ne * Pollux ſaith,that Solon ordained a thouſand men to judpe'all atcu- 2 
in Mud. —"—_— ations * Demetrius Phalereus, that be confituted the Demarci,firft * 
called Nanclari, | | | 
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[4vins thus diſpoſed the common-wealth » and Courts .of 


udicature hein the next' placeapplyed himſelfe to ma- 

king lawes, which he performed foexcellently, that he is gene- 
rally remembered under that notion ,- which Heros of Creer x 
ar Lycargus of Lacredemon, whole lawes: thoſe of Solox exceeded, 
(as*T acitus ſaith)both 'rn exquiſiteneſſe and/ number : * of how much. _ 
greater efteem they were then all before them,” may be computed from this gy, Head p 
that they were the left, and continued alwazes'n the Ciity : They, for wbort lagi jeuwpnE. 
they were made , thought !hem more illuftrious'then thetr publick orng- <d dettr. 
ments, which tranſcended theſe of all other (mes, more tmpregnatle thew 
their Tower, nhich they accounted the firongeſt of all upon carth, arid 
far betier then thiſe thengs uhevern they gloried moſi : *nor were they 
of leſſeeſteem among ——__ nations, inſomuch that theRo» 
mans, * agreerzng con: erning lawes 11 generall , but d:fjering about «be "0. OY 
law-giver,ſent Embaſſ adours to Athens, Sp, Poſthumius Albus, A, 
Manl)ius, P. Sulpitius Camerinus, commanding thrm#0 tranſcrebe: 
the renowned lanes of Solon': * which transferred oat of the: books 'of + quret. vi 4: 

n the Decemviri expounded inthe twelve Tables, [Hence * Ammg. vr. illnft.c, v1. 
anus Marcellinus (aith,that Solon aſvifted bysheſentences of the /Egype = *: 
tran Priefis, bating nith juſt moderation framed lawes , added alſo cs : 
Roman ſtate the greateſt foundation. - | 1.069 £13209 1054 | 

Of his lawes, theſe have been preſerved by Platarch, and 
others, ' | > Wis LY eto 1 Hol A bud 

* If any man were beaten, burt, or Uolemly'treated, whoſveLer bad the 
means and will, might ſue the ofjendour. Thus ( faith Plutarch) he * Ph. 
wiſely brought the Citizens to a mutnall ſence of one anothers 
hurts, as if done to a limb of their own body, : i 1 4, 

* Of snfamous perſons , let all ſuch as were infamous' before the 'go« * = 
uernitient of Solon, be reflored to their fame; excepting whoſacuer mera 
condemned by the Ephete, or in the *rytaneum by the Magi jtvates'; ba4 
niſted for murder, theft, or aſpiring to tyrannie, This was theeight 

e. There were ewo kindsof infamy;; 
by the leſſer a man was degralled and made uncapableof all ho- 
nour vr office in the common-wealth ;"bythe greater; he and 
his children were lyable tobe killed by any: man, and he not to 
be queſtioned for ir. 45 - 1945 1 

*Of his lawes,thoſe ſeem moſt fingular and paradoxall,which * 7 
declare him infamous', who in a ſedicion takes neither pat : 
tis citedout of e-1iFotle by * Agellius in theſe words: If throwgh .,;,,,. 
diſcord and diſſention, any ſed:tron and ifferente  drurdeathe people tnto 
two fattons , whereupon with exaſperated minds both parttes take' up 


 armes and fight ; be, who at that ttme , and upon that cccaſion of citull 


diſcord 


A2 SOLO N 


diſcord ſhall not engage bimſelfe on either ſide , but ſolttar) and ſeparated 
from the common evil of the Citth withdraw binſtife, let bim be deprived 
_—_ of bouſe, country and goods by bantſhment. * He would not that any 
45A one ſaving himſelfe harmleſſe,, ſhould beinſenfibleot the com-. | 
mon calamity,or boaſt himſelte to haveno ſharein the publick | 
ief, but that inſtantly applying bj@mſciteto the better audu- 
Gde, he fbculd ingereRt Dimiallp in the comtaot danger, 

and aſfiſt, rather thenoue of all, hazard , expett which fide *' 
ſhould get the better. When we did read ({aith Agelivs)this law 
of Solox, a perſon induced with fingular wiſdome , at firſt were- 
mained in great ſaſpence and admiration , enquiriog for what 
reaſon he judged thoſe worthie of puniſhment, who withdrew 
themſelves from ſedition and civill wars then one whoſe ſight 
ierced Soy intothe uſe and mou, of the law, af- 
ed, the tgtent thereof was got to encreaſe, but appeaſe ſe- 
dition; andi1o indeed itis, for if all good perſons, who in the 
inning are too few to reſtrain a ſedition , ſhould not deterre | 
the Uiftratted raging people, but gdividing themſelves, adhere © 
to either fide, 1t would follow , that they being ſeparared as 
ers of both factions , the parties might be temper'd and 
govern'd by them, as being perſons of greate(t authority 3 by 
which means they might reſtorethem.to peace, and reconcile | 
_—__—_———— and moderatigg'that ide whereof they are, | 

aud defiring much tather the adverſe party ſhould be preſerved 
then wed, * Cicero citing this law,averreth the puniſhment 
to have been capitall , perhaps underſtanding infamy here of 

themore ſevere kind. 4 | N_ 
Abſurd & ridiculous (faith ?F/utarch) ſeemeth that Law which 
alloweth ax zaberitr:ix, sf be who paſeſech her by law as ber Lord and 
Mater beimpdtern, to 6dby:t any of ber busbands neereft kindred, But 
fome averreit.is juſt, [a5 to thoſe, who though they are igipo- 
tent , yet will marry: pich heiresfox their mony , and'bythe 
priviledge of law wrong natures for when ha >. it lawfwll for 
the heir to admit when ſhe pleaſeth , either they will refrain | 
from ſuch marriages, or undergoethem with the reproachof © 
avariceand diſhoneſty: It is well ardered alſo, that ſhe thay not | 
admit anyone, but. only whom ſhe will of her husbaiids kin. 
* Plut. dred, whereby the ifſue way. be of his family agd race. *Hither | 
likewiſe ittends, thattþe Bride be ſhut up in a 740m with the Bride= © 
* Inprecept. groom, andeat a Quince with bum, ( Intimat! , according to*Plu- 2 
conjugiel:  tarchs interpretation , that the firſt ona; 44 hps and voyce 
ſhouldbe agreeable and ſweet )and that he who marrieth bs, | 
be obliged to wit ber thrice & month at the leaft: For though they have ? 
- not childret;this arghes ; a reſpe&t due to a chaſt. wife, and pre- ; 
vents or reconciles tunki eand difſention., _ _- 3 
| Thoſe words of the former law , He who poſſeſ5eth ber þy law as | 


ber Lord and Meſter , have reference to another Law ofhis, 
men. 
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SOLON, 
mentioned by * Drodores S:culus that the wext of kinto anberr me 
bylaw require hey tn marriage , and ſhe likewiſe mght require beim thas 
was next of kin who was obliged ro marry ber, though never ſo poor , or to 
pa 500 Drachns for her dowry, Hereto *Terence alludes. 


The Lum commands an heir to marry with 
Her Hmbands next of tin, andhim totakeber, 


43 


*7jb. 12, 


* Hec, A 1. 
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Andto the putting her off without a dowry of 500 drachms, \ 
(thax is five min#)* elſewhere. : P hormoaff-2. 
con, 3. 
Thoagh 1 be injur'd thus, yet rather then 
[le be contentious, or bound fiill to hear thee, 
' $rnce ſhe's my kinſwoman, take hence mth ber 
The Dower the law enjoynes me, ber: five poand. 


 *Jnallother marriages he forbad dowries, ordaining that . ;,,, 

a Brid-ſhoald bring with ber no morethenthree gowns, and ſome flight 
hoaſbold-ſtuftes of {mail valer,the particulars whereof were expre(- 

ſed, as * Pollax {eemes to implyzfor be would not chat mayriage ſhould 

be mercenary or vendible , but that the man and woman ſhould co-baprnt * *-"2: 15. 
for iſ5ue, love, andfrienaſhip. Hither * 1ſ:dor alludes, amongſt the , Lib. 3. Epif 
_ legall marriage was ſaid tobe contracted, in reſpe& 243. * * 
of ittue. 

That Law of his alſo was commended, as * Demoſthenes and } 9: in 
Plaarch atteſt, which forbad to revile the dead , Let no man re- 

wele axy dead perſon , thoagh provoked by the revikngs f bis children, « phy. 

* To eſteem the deceaſed holy is pious, to ſpare the abſent juſt, 

to take away the eternity of hatred civill, | 

* He forbad toretile any living perſon at ſacredſolemmities, Courts | 

of Judrcature , and publick ſpetlacles , upon penalty of three drachms to —_ 
be pard to the relied perſon, two more t0 FA common treaſury. 
To moderate anger no where he accounted rude and diſorder- 
ly, every wheredifficult , to ſome impoſſible. Alaw muſt be 
accommodated to whatis poſiible , intending to puniſh ſome 
few, to advantagenot many to no purpole. 

* His law concerning teſtaments is much approved ; for be- * 2. 
fore, no man had power to make a wil}, but his goods and lands 
continued ith the family ofthe deceaſed perſon : | Solon made ir 
lawfall for him that had no childyen to grue his eftate to whom he pleaſed. 
he preferred friendſhip before kindred , and favour before ne- 
ceſlity, and ordered, that wealth ſhould beatthe difpoſall of 
him'in whoſe handsit was : yet he itted notthis rafhly, or - 


re- \  abfolutely, but conditionally ,. f be were not wrought wpon by fick- 


© Violentlyc 


neſs, potions, bondage, or the blandiſhmens of a nife." Juſtly heeſtee-. 
med it all one whether a man be ſeduced by indire& means, or 
oulidined, thus comparing deceit with force, and 


plealuge 


SOLON... 


leaſure with pain , as being of equall power to put a main out 
& his right aa This Ry. is abs likewiſe by *Demo= 
fthenes. ; | 

*He alſo limited the viſits, me———_ and feaſts of women , 
by a law which curbed their former licentiouſneſſe. Her who 
went abroad, he permitted not to carry wich her above three gounes, nor 
more meat and drink then might be bought with an obolus', nor a Lacket 
above a Cubit in bigneſſe, nor to travell by night, unleſſe tn a chariot, and 
with thych-l:ght: - He forbad them to tear therr cheeks 20 procure mourn 
ing and lamentation , at the funcralls of thoſe , zo whom they bave no re- 
latton. He forbad to ſacrifice an Ox at ſuneralls, and to bury more then 
three garments with the dead body3not to approach the monuments of ftran= 
 gers unlejſe at their exequies, Of which: (ſaith Plutarch ) our lawes 
* Peleg-hid.2. 1r& full: * Cicero alſo affirmes, that the lawes ofthe twelve Ta- 
bles for contraQing the pomp of funerals, and concerning 
mourning are transferred from thoſe of Solon, who ( as Phalere- 
5 writes)aſſoon as funeralls began to be ſolemniſed with pomp 
and lamentation, took them away: which Law the Decemuir: put 
into the tenth/table, almoſt in the very ſame words, for that 
of 3 neighbourhoods and moſt of the reſt are Solons, that of 
mourning in his expreſle words, Let not women tear their cheeks , 
nor make lamentation at afunerall. 

* Conſidering that the City grew very populous, many re- 
curring thither bow all parts x/ para hy libary and rcntity , 
that the country was for themoſt part barren and bad, that 
ſuch as tradeby ſea import nothing for thoſe, that have not 
wherewith to batter or exchange withthem , he addiQed the 
Citizens to arts, and made a law, that the ſon ſhould mt be obliged 
| to maintain his father, if he had not broaght him up to a trade ( menti+ 
* Prafat. lib.6. ned alſoby * YVitruwiu', * Galen, * Theophylatt, and others ) and 
* Exhort. V ras. : 
od artes. commanded the court of Arcopagus to examine by what gain ev 
* Epift.7. manmatntatned bimfelte, and to punilh idle perſons, whom he made liable © 

| to th: attton of every man , and at the third corviiron puniſhed with © 
5 7 irnfany. Thislaw, *Herodotus, and * Diodorus Siculws affirmeto 

' _ havebeeninuſe amongſt the Egyptians,madeby Amaſis, and 
from them divided by So/ox to the Athenians. | 

* Phut, * Yet more ſevere wasthat mentioned by Heraclides of Pontus, © 
which d:ſengaged the ſons of concubines from maintaining their fathers, |! 

He who tranſgreſleth the bounds of marriage, profeſſeth he 


*Orat.in Lepr. 


* Plut, 


| doth it not out of defire of iſſue, but for pleaſure, and therefore x 


already hath his reward, and canexpet to have no further tye 
upon thoſe he begets, whoſe birth is their ſhame. | 
* Moſt incongruous ſeem thoſe laws of s0/0z which concern © 
women,for he permitted that, whoſoever ſurpriſed an adulterer |; 
*716:3'n 015, (with the wife or *concubine of any) might kill him, (or exat | 
- -_ *14 mony of him)heibat rauiſbed a free woman was fined 100 Drathmes 
* Ora. in he th.x: plard the pandor , 20 (-* «Aſchines ſaith to die”) except ro ſuch 
Timarch. ; women © 


* But 


SOLON; . 45 


women AS og common. He Ms apex any ry to grve. bus ſiſter or 
hier 30 that profeſſion , unleſſe bimſeife firſt ſurgry 
woe This ( Cith! Plrereh') = Ke ge: ou t Tg — 
fence ſometimes ſeverely with death , ſometimes with a pecu- 
niary mul& , unleſle,. becauſe atthat crime mony. was yery rare 
in Athens,the ſcaroity thereof aggravated rhe puniſhment, . |. 
" Heaigned fue bundred drachmes to the. yifor of the. Ifbmian * pluc. 


© 


. 


games, 4 bupdred to the ViBtor of the Olympick.: atteſted; alſo by La; 


ertius, Who ſaith , he contracted the rewards of the. Atbletas,, 
judging them dangerous victors, and that they werecrowned 
rather againſt, then for their, country. _ | 

*phoſuver brought a bee-wolſe was to recetve five drachms, for 4 ſhee *. Plur, 
wolfe azez according to Demeireus Phalexeus,, this being the.price 
ofa ſheep , that of an Ox. It. is cuſtomary with the Athenians, 
that ſuch as have grounds fitter for paſture then plowing, make 
war with the wolves. | SIRE i 

*For aſmuch as there is ſuch ſcarcity of Rivers, Lakes , and « p,,, 
Springs in the country , that they are conſtrained ta; dig wells, 
he made a Law, where there was 4 commop , well within.a Hi picon, 
they [ſhould make uſe of it, ( A Hippicon is. the diſtance. of toure 
furlongs ) they that [ted further off ſhould procure water of thein own, 
avd if when they have digged ten fathom. deep , they find not any, they 
wight ” allowed to fill a pucher of ſix gallons jwice a day at their neigh- 

WS ne A | (* (M845 | : 

* Theſe exadt rules hepreſcribed for planting: whoſuever plan= 
ted any young Tieein his ground, ſbuuld ſes it fie foot diftant from bis * */*% 
nergtbours, wi.o a Frg-gree or Qlive-tree, wire ; Becaule the roots 
of theſe ſpread far, nor is their neighbourhood harmleſle 
to all, but ſucks away the nouriſhment, and to ſame their blatt 
1s prejudiciall. | MS 

*yyhoſc ever diggeth any bole or ditch muſt make ii ſofar diſtant ſrom his 


+* Plut, 
c 


whoſocyer makes a hedge to druide himſelfe from bis n:ighbour, "maſs 0; 12. tab. 
exceed bis own bounds; if a wall he muſt leave the ſpace of a fout gf a houſe, 
two feet, if a well, a fathom. | 

whoſoever placeth abrue of bees, ſhould obſerve the & ance 
feet, from thoſe that wer e before placed by bis netghbour, itt 

* He commanded ihe «Archons to curſe bim who exportedany thing 
og of the ( ountry , or that he ſhould pay a hund:ed Drachmes,20.1be. pub. ,,,, 
like treaſury,whereby they are not to be rejefted, who ſay,that of 
old the. exportation of figgs was prohibited, and that he, who 
diſcover'd exporter,wzs called a Sycophant. | 

* He made alaw concerning ſuch as ſhould be hurt by a dog, . 
wherein he ordained, the dog that bit to be bound in a chgine foure ** 
cults long. | > 

* This law concerning Denization is difficult, That none ſbould + p,,, 


TY 
of thirtie 


_ be made free of the City, except ſuch as were baniſhed tor ever out of cheir 


0.1 ne Country, or came to Athens with thetr whole families to exerciſe ſome 
N trad: 


neiph bours, as 1215 deep, Theſe are confirmed by * Caimyadding «cj. alk 


IS a 
Sy ee, " 
p ou 1@-m oe o . = 


; (} - 
trades this he did not to drive away forraigriers , but to invite 
them to Athens by cettainty of admittance into the City , 
conceiving ſach would befairhfull, rhofe out of neceſiry}, thefe 
*Plit: © * Likewiſe to befeafted in the publike hYll- was the pecuhar 
inſtitution of SoÞon,' which he called <b/Cavr, nor = peotecing 
the ſame perſon to eat there frequently : bur if he who were in- 
vited; d not accept of it, he was puniſhed , conceiying this 
a contetnhpt of the _ ve honour, that at tnordinate appetite. 
Hitherto ?luterch: theie following arerecited by Laerries. 
Leer. * If any one maint ainenot bis Paretats, let bem be infamous, as likewiſe 
* Oraton he that devours bis patrimony, Hither * .£ſchines alludes 4 inthe 
Tinh. Fourth place with whom hath heto do? Ifany manby prodi- 
ality hath conſumed his patrimony or hereditary goods 3 for 
coneetved, he who had ordered his own family 1l!, would in 
the ſame manner take care _ + 1610p _ did 
the law-ptver imagine” it le, that the fame perſon ſhould 
be privately wicked, and rublick good, or that it were fitting 
ſuch a one ſhould goup. into the chair , who took more careto 
frame an oration, then to compoſe his life. 
.. * He forbad ſuth as hannted common women to plead; confirmed 
arch, Eſebines; * Inthe third place with whom hath he to do? If 
any man (ſaith he )be a haunter ofcommon women, or procure 
mony by ſuch means for he conceived , ſuch a one asfold his 
own fame for motry ;-wottld eaſtly felt the bufineſfe of the ſtate. 
* In Androt. And * Demoſthezes, tis worth inquiry and confideration, Athe- 
nians, how great care, Sofoz, the author of this law , had inthe 
common- wealth int alt thoſe which he made, and how partica- 
htly ſohcitous he was herem aboveall other things, which as 
itis evident by many other lawes, ſo alſoby this, which forbids 
thoſe gui ſe proftitaerant, either to plead or judge 1n publick, 
"Len. * He augmented the rewards of ſuch as fhould dicin war, 
Whoſe ſons he ordered to be brought uy and inftruted at the pablick 
* In Peathen. charge. * eAriftides, thou alone of all mea didſt ordain theſe 
three things by law , that ſuch as died for their country ſhould 
beannually praiſed publickly at theirſepulcher:, their children, 
till grown men,maintained at the publick charge, then ſent back 
to their fathers houſe with compleat armes likewiſe thar infirm 
Citizens ſhould be maintain'd at the publick charge. *?/ato adds 
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the ſupream Mag, ftrate to take care z that the parents of thoſe that ated 
ſtate brings up the children alſo : Hereby, ſaith Laertius, they 
Sirus, as all thoſe in the Marathonian fight : ro whom may be ad- 


< ed Harmedins, Ariſtogiton, Miltzades, and infinite others, 
* Le 


- 


in the war, above all other Citizens ſhould not recerte anytnjury, The: 


became eager of fameand honour in war , as Polyzelns, as Cyne- { 


She. 
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* Menexen. thatthe ſame indulgence was all tothe parents; you know |: 
\ thecareofthe common wealth, which in the lawes concerning BB. 
the children and parents of fuch as died in the war, Poiegipy 


— 5 


SOLON. 


* Les wht dian marry the wither of bis ward, nor let. wet ny ou 
one be ward to m, who, of be ate, ſhall inberu bis eſtates, confirm'd by « In Kermog: 
*$1rianus, * Marcellinus;and others, who adde, that the ſame law * /n Kermeg. | 
farbad the ward to marry her guardians ſon. ' 5 48 

* Let wat e graver keep the impreſctonef any ſeal after be bath folds, TI 
| Co err mac ban hut one, be ſballloſfe 
| His lawconeerning theft, Zoeer!eas exprefieth thus 5 hatches 
{ abeft. voi dawony rake n01 wp, obermiſe the. purtjbment deaih. *oEfo LED 
chrnes addea, if they confeſſed themſelves guilty : others affirm ; 
the puniſhment was only to Py G_ the value, of whomis 
* Agellizs. and* Herwmogenes , whd afflumte, the law madothat * ow INN 
diſtinQian. betwixt ſacriledge and. theft , puniſhing the \firſt , 70/54 
with death, the latter with. double reſtitution. * Demefthencs Timer. . 
cleers this, reciting this law exaGtly in theſe words, . /f anymes 
ſteal 1nbe diy trme above fifite drachms , he may be carried to the elever 
officers, if he fteal any thing by night , 1t ſhall be lawfull fer any to hull 
bi, or 1u the purſuit to nourd him, and 0 _ bam .ro the eleven officers, 
Wuoſoe Ur 1% convict of ſuch offences, as are liableto chasnes , (ball nat be 
capalle of griing bail for bis theft , but his puneſhment ſball te death, 
and if any ene ſteal ont of the Lyceum,'0r the «Academy or Cynoſarges, 
& garmet; or & ſmall Yeſſell of mine , or any other thing of biz1 le bas . 
Gr ſame Vefsell out of the Gymnaſta , or havens , be ſbalt be purs 
de ach; but if any man ſhall be comvrii privately of theft, 3 ſhall be lawfi 
fer him to pays deuble value > and ſbalt be aife as the pleaſure of the 
cort1for, beſides payment of mony, to put h1m in chaines frue dates , and 
As many nights z ſo as all men may.ſee him bound, *Even thoſe who * chil. 4ri- 
ſtole dung, were by S«loz's law liable to puniſhment, f Ton _ 

*T bat if a» Archon were taken drunk , be ſhould be puniſht with | 

death. _ 
To thoſe-recited by Laertivs, adde theſe colleted from 0- 


thers. 


= 


* Eſchin, 8768. 
in Timarchs 


| 1bed not to weare ornaments, wer to come i110 publich 
T24. ley, left by ber preſence ſbe ſhould corrupt mode ft womens if ſhe ©ame 
A 0a temple, or adorned ber ſelfe , he commanded every one torent hey 
J) garments, 10 tear off her exnaments, and 10 beat her, bu wot 16'MIT, or 
* amber, By this means depriving ſuch a woman of alf honone; 
pz and giving her alife more bitter then death; This is aHfo con- | 
ed by * Demoſthenes, who addes, 1f army men ſuypriſe an Atul. * it Neerem, 


Feren 


__ 


terey ,it ſhall not be lawfull for bim who took them to bgve the woman in 
marriage , of he continue to \keep her as bis wife, let bim be infa- 
| mous, "' F bl 25141 | xt 
*Demofth.Orat., * et the dead bode be latdout within the bouſe , according as b: gave 
in Macentet. 1 der, and the day following before Sun-riſe carried forthy, whilſt the body 
is carrying to the grave, let the men go before, the women follow; it ſhall 
not be lawfull for any woman to enter upon rhe gods of the dead, ani to 
follow the body to the grave, under threeſcore yeavs of age, excepting thoſe 
within the degree of coſens, nor ſhall any woman enter upon the gocds 
the deceaſed after the body ts carried forth ,' exoepting thiſe. who are within 
the degree of coſens. | | | 
*(cer.je leg... * Concerning ſepulchers, he ſaith no more, then that »o max 
ſhall demoliſh them , or bring any new thing intothem and be ſhall be 
puniſhed, whoſoever violates, aft s down pe. Boar any tomb, monument, 
or columne. 
» hes. ve. * If any one light upon the dead body of a man unburzed, let him throw 


.. biff.2: 42G. earth upon It. | oe 
5 ods FT * 4 5nd ſhall di/like &recerted Law , let him fir (i w_ it, then 
Lipton. oo if ut be abrogated, ſubfitute auother:The manner whereof is largely 
expreſſed by Demeſthen:'s. SAET- 
* Declem, 18,  Heordained( according to * Libartus ) that Children ſl ouldbe 
* Pyrb. Hip). obliged to perform all due offices to thery parents, *Sextw ſaith, he made 
3.24. a Law of indemnity, whereby he allowed any man to kill his 
ſon; but *Dzonyſins Halicarnaſſeus affirmes , hepermitred them to 
turn their children out of dores, and 'to diſenherit them, bur 
nothing more. . | 
: * He ordained that all ſuch as drclinedto be engaged in war, or for- 
* Efchin. in ſook the eArmy, or was a Coward , ſhould bave all one puniſhment , tobe 
ces. driven out of the bounds of the forum, not permitted to wear 4 garland , 
oy to enter 2nto publick Temples, 
WE PINE. __ be ſerzed on,for having abuſed his paren:s,or forſuken his 
im Timer. colours,or 


* Lib. 2. 


tbe at the judgment of the Helieato impoſe what puniſment or pine 
they. ſbould think fit jf a fine,let him be kept in fetters till it be paid; © 


* Athenars.de- 


1pn./ib. 15. office. | 


* Eſchin. in * As concerning Orators, he ordered, that the Eldeſt of the citi- : 
Creſiph. zens ſbould goe up firft tnto the pleaders charre mode $tly without tumult E 


and perturbation tomove, be out of experience ſhouid concerve beſt for the 
commonwealth 5 then that every Citizen according to his age ſhould ſe- 
verally andin order declare bis judgement, 


*Liban.declon. © * He ordered that s Citrzen of Athens ſhould be tried no wher: ; 


13: but at Athens, . 


*Srob. 119, 


ing forbidden by law hath gone into places where he ought not, © 
let the eleven officers take and bind him, ani carry himintothe Heliaa, | 
 #t ſhall be lawfull for any one that will to accuſe him, and if be be caft it \\| 


He permitted no! 4 man 10 ſell unguents as being an effeminate | 


*Hecommanded that xo young mar ſhould beare the office of a Magi- F 
ftrate,nor be admitted to counſell;though be were efteemed exceeding wiſe. | 


hee d 
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© Of the Axes and Cyrbes, Senators Oath, ..axd othen. 1: 
T2 5} | 0 IF! 7 OT ll S003 wait: no} 
% Heſe Lawes he ratified for a bundled yeares; They wene*canuen * "ine. 
| in different tables3 **'Fhoſe which- concerned: private . þ%" "omel. 
ations, in oblong quadrangular tables of wond:,;; with caſes, 
which reached-from the ground and'turned abant: 256.008 —_ 
like a wheele, whence they were called *Abws,* placed r{t.10-the - Pdlur. F.t0. 
tower,then brought imo the Prytanzum that algyght ſee them, 
where there were ſome remaines of them in Plutarch's time. 


TY | ATT . 


* The Senate tooke one common 0:th to make good the lawes of Sofoti —_ 
for ahundredycares, each of the Theſmotbere ſworne in th: Forum a: the 
Criers ſtone jfhe vuolated them,to dedicate a golden ſtatue of equall wergh: 
with himſel|e a: Delphs. ER * das £50 Ae 
- Some particulars of the oath impoſed by $Solozz mentionedby 
ſeverall Authors ( as, 70t to abrogate hrs lawes, by Plutarch, to 144- 
mit no young manto be judge,b y * Stubeu:3 '0 beare mmpartially bot the * Serm. 112. 
plaintifſe an defendant, by * Demoſthenes 3) argueit to bee the ſame rot Wen 
which the fame * Author delivers in theſe words. * Dem-ſt. 

«* I will declare my opinion according to the. lawes of he 
* Athenians, and five hundred Senators. By, no.Affiltahi from 
** me ſhall Tyranny or oligarchy bee xdmitted<'Þ wil ne- 

* ver (fide with him who hath corrupted the people or intends, 

« or indevors it. I will never ſuffer any new tablevor atiy divj . 

*fion ofthoſe alfeady received, or a parity of l&ndsor goods. I 

< will never call homeany baniſhed or confined pelon, F'wYl 

* conſent that he be expelled the City who deniies theſelawts 

* decreed by the Senate, confirmed by the people3/1 will never 
©) | 


*< permit 


SOLON; - 


if pertnit airy #6 be infuredi] wil never copſtitmeany Magiſtrate 
" Fhefare hek: goes ant of his laſt Magi ſtracy. 1 wittde- 
& ver permitthe {ame ihda 20 bechoſen twice ihone yeare, or 


* at onceto hold two offices. I will neicher eake,horſufferany 
| Mthitakebribezorrewatd#! 1 am thirty yeare©old, 1 wilt heare 
_  Eimpertiallyborh plalanth and ant, 8: condemne with. 
. < out excaſe thoſe that deſerve it. I ſweare by Jove,by Neptnute 
« 2nd by Ceres, may they deſtroy me, my houſe and children,if I 
* obſeryenot all theſe' particulars : Hence perhaps it is that 
* veols Bale. * Heſychius affimes Solon in his lawes to have ordained an oath 
by eve Oats, "ep | 0 _— /\» \ ( *þ AY 4 | | 1. c 

Conſidering the irregularity, of s, and the courſeo 
the "mas. 4 agreed not COND Lo rifing and ſetting 
of the Sun, but ſame times.overtooke and weat pHit him in one 
. day; be called that day:'the bnwris, /oft and firft, attributing that 
_- part which precedes the econjunftion to the laſt maneth, the reſt 
* Laert. tothe beginningofthenext. T hus, *be ; aught the Athenians to. ac- 


« Pllte. commodate the reckoning of thetr dayes to the motron of the Moone: * and 
was (as it appeares ). the firft who —_— rightly that of 
Hamer. bt toll 


hen one moneth ended and the next began; = IHE 

-.T be day following he called Nuwvis, The new moone : from the 
twentieth day to the thirtieth he reckpn'd not by addition hut 
by ſubſtraQion, in reſpe& of the moones decreaſe : of this ſee 

* The clouds, * ye. 
3+ as: .* He ordexed the verſes of Homer tobe recited ſucceſſively, 
that wherethe firſt ended the next ſhould begin 3 whence Dzu- 
chides (aith, heilluſtrated Homer more then P:/itra'us (by whom 


the Rbapſodzes were firſtcalleed the principal verſes were 


| They who :nhabu Athens, &c:; ' 
* Athen, deipm. * He firſttollerated common Curteſans, and with the money 


they paid to the State erefted a Temple to Venus mudnus, 
Hee firſt taught Souldiersto march by the ſound of Fifes 


and Harpes, obſerving a kinde of meaſure 1n their pace. 
CHAP, VIII. 


How he entertained Anacharſis, his Travells to Egypt, 
Cyprus, Miletus, Delphi, Corinth, axd Crect, 


] N the forty ſeventh Olympiad(according to * Soſicrates) Ana- * 
charſis came to Athens Eucrates being Archon, * he went im- © 
_ mediately to the houſe of Solon, and king atthe doore, 
ſaid ke was a ftranger deſirous of his frieadſbip and Hoſpitali- |þ 


ty: Solon anſwered, it 35 better 10 controd friendſhip at homes, then Jou 
that 


I3, 
* Se. Empiric 
W_ Mathem, 


SOLON, 


n $ I 
.þ a bomey.( replies Avachazſps) wake, me your (rated and gaift. 
Fa awiaghi acurcnel ca ained um kindly;and! 
hi T6; with him,; whilſt be was! jmployed. about 
lick, a&anss jand ordering, hislawes j Which Hnacberfaundew. 
ſtandifig, ſmiled, that he undertook to. Þkhgliogh ed anid 
covetouſneſſe of Gitizens by written ordinances, nothing dif. 
fering from cobwebs, holding faſt the weakand whilſt the 
powerfull and rich break through them . whereto anſwe- 
red, that mes and faft to thaſe covenans, which tt ts nat convenient 
for etther party to break : Hegaye the Citizens ſuch lawes, asit was 
evident to all, that tokeep, were better: then to tranſpreſle ; 
but the event agreed more. with the conjetuze of. Azacharſis, 
then the expe@ation of Soloz. : * Plut, 
* After his lawes were promulgated, ſomeorotheroommin 
dal 30 B+ 30065 OD preg: 0 lgnatehont ended 
im to put in or out whatſoever came into their minds, the 
greater part to havethe moaning explained , queſtioning how 
every thing was tobe undexſtood, and intreating him to unfold 
the ſence; he (conſidering, that not to ſatisfiethem, would ar- 
gue pride, to ſatishe them woyld make hicm lyable:to cenſure) 
determined to avoid ambiguities, Importunities, and occaſions 
of blame3(for as he ſaid | , 


Inthings that are net ſmog! {6 
"Tis hard to ſzngto all.) 


Colouring his travail with being Maſter of a Ship, and 
having obtained leave ofthe Athenians to beabſent ten years , 
he put to ſea , hoping in that time his lawes would become fa- 
miltar to them. | | 7 INNS 

* The firſt place of his arrivall was «/£gypt, where he dwelt, 
as himſelfe ſaith, TT [ASHES 
At Nulus mouth, neer the Canohian ſhare 7 7 

He ſtudied Philoſophy awhile with ?ſenephis ,) of Heliopo!ss, 
and S6xches of Sais, the moſt learned of thoſe Prieſts,” by whotr, 
Plato affirmes, he was taught the Atlantick language, which he 
afterward began tq explain in verſe; when he queltioned'theti 
in antiquities, the elder ſaid ro him, So/ow, Solon, jou Greeks ave 
a'waes children, there 1s not one Greek anold man. ; Z 

*Thence he went to Cyprus, where he was much. fayoured « pe. 

by P.z0:prus,o0neofthe Kings of that country, who had a little 

Town built by D:mophoon, ſon of Theſeus., upon the Rivet Clar:- - 

«5, in a ftrong place, but rugged and barren : Soloz perſwading 

him,therelying a pleaſant plain underneath it, to transferrethe 

Town thither, making it more ſpacious and delightfull : Solo; 
$ being preſent at the doing hereof, took care it might be peopled, 
| and aſſiſted the King to contrive it, as well for health as 
| ſtrength 


* Plat, 


$0LON:. | 
ftrength; whereupon+ many care into Philoryprus whomother 
Fats emulated ; for this reaſon he aſcribed the honout there- 


of unto Solon, naming the Citie ( which before was called LEp a, 
from him, $0l7, Th This foundation he mentionsin his Elegies, a 


NE :ſpecch to Philocypras. 


M, how in Chgrns long as King abtde, 
I people and this Town prefide 5 
In 8fieet veſſell frem this baven may 
" Cythera crownd with violets me 
 Herkindaſpett andhappineſſe may be 
Grant to this Town, & ſafe return to me. 


He viſited Thales alſo at Miletus, whoſe impoſture towards 
himCrelated already in Plutarchs words)receive from Tzetz-5. 


Solon's friend Thales lead a ſi ngle fe, 

By Solon often mov'd to take a wifes 

Theſe a Mileſian (Thalesſo contrev'd) 
Meeting, pretends from Athens late ariv'd: 

Solon asks curiouſly what newes was there 3 

One that's abroad, ſazth be, bath loft his beir, 

The Cittie waited on his obſequies. 

was it not Solon's ſon, Solon replies ? 

To thes the flranger(as ſuborn'd)gſſems : 

He with torn hazr incries bis paſs tow vents 

_ Thales (tenderly embracing Yleave 

grief, ſaith he, I dzd thee but decerve ; 

yo is he Gr thoſe reaſons Marriage 1 aecline, 

which can dejeR ſo great a ſoule as thine, 


* Leert. Whether it belong to this deceit, orto areal loſs * Dioſto.. © 
* Serm. 121. redes, and * Stobeus report, that weep ing forthe death of his | 
Son, one told him, but this helps nothing, heanſwered, and 
therefore I weep. 
* At Delphy he met with the reſt of the wiſe men, and the | 
year Fr at Corinth, by Perianders invitation, which was © 


- ery as. im min long aloe Piſiftratus came to raign 5 nor « 


a doth * Dron C . her the contrary, though ſointerpre- |? 

* I Meris, ted by *a has perſon, his words i importing only this 3 Solon |} 
fled not the Tyranny of Periander, though he did that of Piſiſtratus, 

* ad pberecyd Thathe went ol to Creer ( perhaps to viſit Epimentaes ) is e- 
vident, from an * Epiſtle of Thales. 6 


$ 
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/ CHAP. Fx. 
The attribute of wiſe conferred on him : bis moral 


Sentences. 
* Hen D4maſius ( theſecond) was Archon, ( in the yeare * Luer: 
'Y of the 49, Olympiad) all the ſeven received the attri- 

bute of wiſe: of theſe was Soloz,upon whom (* Themiftius faith) * 9194 | 
it was conferr'd as* an honorable title fult of dignity : *p/atarch « vir. 50. 
avers that © all of them [except ſhalcs)were focalled from their 
« $kill in civill affaires. And againe, * © In Philoſophy 'selox; 
« chiefly affefted ( as did likewiſe moſt of the wiſe men) that 
* part of morality which concernes politicks3 * and ſpeaking 
of Mneſiphilus, © he was not (faith he)an orator of thoſe Philo. * /it-Thewift 
* ſophers who are called naturall, but embraced that wiſedome 
© which teacheth government of a State, and prudence in pub- 
« lique ations, which he retained asa Sef delivered by fucceſ- 
© fon from Solon, Whence *Macrobrus inſtanceth Solos, as * $kil. 
* full ip that kind of learning which draweth Philoſophy dee. * Smn.557. 
« per, and eſtabliſheth a ſtate. | LESIOESS 5-9 

Hereto may bee added his morall.learning , for which - 
(though Socrates reduced it firſt to a Sciefhce, and was thereupon 
honored as the inventor thereof )the ſeven were ſo famous, that 
ſome affirme the tithe of wiſe was given them only for excellin 
others 'in 'a lJaudable courſe'of life and comprehending ſome 
morall ryles in ſhort ſentences; of theſe they had three ſorts , 
Apothegmes, Precepts and 'Auire. | [7315740 

Of his Apothegmes Laertzas recites theſe, <© Speech 'is the I- 


* *mapeof Adion3 He is a King who hath'power. Lawes are 


* like cob-webs which entanglethe leſſer ſort, the greater breake 
*through : Thoſe' who ave in favour with Princes reſemble 


: * * counters ufed in caſting accompts, which ſometimes ftand for 


<4 great number, ſometimes for a leſſer; ſo thoſeare ſome- 
*times honored,ſometimes caſt downe.' Being demanded how 
* men might bebrought to doe no wrong) if, ſaith he, they who 
© have received none, and thoſe who'are' wronged be alike 
*concern'd: Satiery comes of riches, contumely of Satiety. 

* Plutarch and others, theſe 3 © He conceived that City to be * "5 
* beſt govern'd, where the people as eagerly proſecute wrongs 
* done to others as to themſelves. * Being demanded how a * 9mpor. Sept. 
"City might be|beſt ordered;he anſwered ifthe Citizensobey'd *®” 
*the Magiſtrates, the Magiſtrates the lawes; hee affirmed that | 
* King and Tyrant ſhould become moſt glorious, who would 
« convert his Monarchy to Democracy. He eſteemed that Fa- 
«* mily beſt, wherein wealth is gotten not unjuſtly, kept not un- 


c * faithfully, expended not with repentance, 


P * He 


VY 


"Mo SOLON, 


* Arift. Ethics * Hee defined © the ,happie thoſe who are competently 

AP *« furniſhed with outward things, aft honeſtly, and live tempe- 
« rately 3 which definition Ar: #otle approves. 

* Cicer. Exit, * He ſaid, « a commonwealth conſiſts of two things, reward 

15..d Bru. and punifhment. 

*Vd-Mex.73. *<& Secing one of his friends much grieved, he carried him to 
© the Tower, and deſired him to view all the buildings below, 
© which obſerving, the other to have done, now ſaith he, think 
* with your ſelfe, how many ſorrowes have heretofore and doe 
< at preſent dwell under thoſe roofes, and ſhall in future ages ; 
« 2nd forbeare to be troubled atthe inconveniencies of morta- 
* lity as they were only yours. He ſaid alſo,that ifall men ſhould 
© bring their misfortunes together in one place,every one would 
* carry his ownehome - ab then take an equall ſhare 


k © out of the common ſtock. ; 
$106.Serm.34 * © Being in drinking, demanded by Periander,whether hee 


« werefilent through want of diſcourſe, or through folly, an- 
* Stob.Serm.41 © ſyyered, no fool can be filent amidſt his cups. * He ſaid, that 

'_ ny was beſt ordered, wherein the good wererewarded, the 

* bad puniſhed. > 
* Thes.$aich,  * © Heſaid , a man ought to fearnothing , butthat his end 
policr. 8.749, * exclude not Philoſoph 


" Oret.inſi- * Demoſthenes recites a Souls which he uſed tothe Judges, ; 


ITY in accuſing one whohad meved a pernicious law,to this effect ; 
*ItisaLaw generally received 1n all Citties, that he: who 
* makes falſe mony ſhould be put to death, Then he demanded 
© of the Judges, whether that Law ſeemed to them juſt and 
« commendable, whereunto they afſenting , . he added, that he 
<* conceived mony tobe uſed amoagſt Citizens, inreſpedt of 
« private contraQs3 but that lawes were the mony ofthe com- 
« mon-wealth: therefore Judges ought to puniſh thoſe, who 
© embased the mony of the comon-wealth much more ſeyere. 
< ly, then thoſe who embaſe that of private perſons: and that 
«they might better underſtand it to be a farregreater offence 
*to corrupt lawes, then adulterate coyne, he added, that many 
<« Cittics uſe mony of filver allaid with brafſe or lead, without 
<© any prejudiceto themſelves but whoſoever ſhould uſe lawes 
© ſo adulterated, could not eſcaperuine and death. 

* Laert, * Mimnermus writing thus, 


From trouble and diſcaſes free, 

At threeſcore years let death take me. 
He reproved him, laying, 

By my advice, that wiſh extend , 

Nor for bis counſell ſletght thy friend. 

Alter thy ſong, and let «t be, 

Alt foureſcore years let drab take me. 


His 


E 


SOLON. 


His morall precepts are thus deli hy.” Demetrius Phale- 
reus, forme whereof are cited by Laertrus; \** Not 


© honeſty in thy converſation more ſtriftly then an oath. Seal 
*© words with ſilence, filence wirh opportunity. Lie not, bur 
{peak the truth. Conſider on ſerious things. Say not ought 
© js juſter then thy Parents. Procure not friends in haſt, nor 
*procur'd, part within haſt. By learning toobey, you ſhall 
<« _ how to command, What forfeiture you impoſe on 0- 
« thers, undergoe your ſelfe. Adviſe not Citizens what is moſt 
& pleafant, but what is beſt. Benot ar . Converſenot with 
© wicked perſons. Conſult the Gods. Cheriſh thy friend. Re- 
© yerence thy Parents. Make reaſon thy guid. What thou ſeeſt 
« ſpeak not. What thou kngweſt conceal. Be mild to thoſe that 
© belong to thee. Conjefure hidden things fromapparent. 

His particular ſentence according to * D:dymus and Laertrus 
was, Nothing too much3 accoryling to 4uſonius, Know thy ſelfe, who 
aſcribes theſe alſoto him 3 


Him 1 dare happy call whoſe end iſee, 
Match with thy like, unequalls not agree. 
By fortune guided, none to honour raiſe, 
eA friend in pricate, chide, 1n publick praiſe; 
Honours atchieV'd created far exceed; 

If fates be ſure, what helps it to take heed > 


And if unſure, there ts of feax leſſe need. 


+ Of his«AMwwvre @,certies mentions theſe. 


Of every man be carefull, left he bear 
eA [word conceald within bis breaft, acleer 
eAſpeF, 4 double tongue, a mindſcuere, 


CHAP. X. 


How be oppoſed Piliſtratus, and 
reprebended T helpis. 


35 


I Tus: hing toomuch z 5/1 3. 
* Sit not as judge, if thou doſt, the condemned will eſteem thee 
*an enemy. Fly pleaſure, for it brings forth ſorrow, Obſerve 


f> Uring the abſence of S0/on, the farmer diflention broke * »1«r 


forth again in the City : Lycurgus was head of the count 
men, pri of the toe Hl » Piſiftratus of the Townes, 


who were moſt violent againſt the rich; Solon's lawes were ſtill 


obſerved in the City , but the people aimed at novelty and 
change, not as thinking it moſt juſt, butin hopes to be Maſters 


of other mens goods, and toſuppreſfictheadverſe . Solow 
whilſt things d thus, returned to Athens , whus to was 


much 


& 
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* Rlut, 


* Laert. 


* Þ [ute 


SOLON. 
much reverenced and honoured by all , but could not ſpeakor 
at in publick, through the weakneſle of his body and ſpirits, 
yet privately taking every one of the Commanders apart , he 
endeavoured to reconcile their differences , wherein P:ſiſtratys 
ſeemed the moſt ready to beperſwaded , with whom he had a 
very antient friendſhip, grounded aſweltupon their kindred , 
asupon the good qualities of ?rfiſtratus, then whom ( as Solox u- 
ſed to ſay )there could not be a perſon of more worth,if he were 
cured of his ambition. 4 
* About this time ( according to Plutarch ) which was inthe 
fiftieth Olympiad, Theſp:is began to preſent Tragedies ( which 
Suidas erroneouſly accounts ten Olympiads latter;as is obſerved 
by Meurſius ) the people were much taken with the novelty of 
the thing, for asyet there were no contentions therein. Solo7 
naturally defirous to hear andlearn , and by reaſon of his age 
indulging more to eaſe and pleaſure,feaſting and mufick, wentto 
ſee Theſprs himſelf a&t,as was then the manner; the Play ended, 
he went to Theſpis, and asked him, if he were not aſhamed to 
ſpeak ſo many liesbefore ſogreat an auditory? Theſpis anſwe- 
red, it was no ſhame to act or ſay ſuch things 1n jeſt, Soloz ſtri- 
king the ground hard with his (taffe, replyed , butin a ſhort 
time, we who approve this kind of jeſt ſhall uſe it in earneſt, 


in our contraQs and tranſaGions, fr] us he abſelutely forbad bim - 


to teach or af trdpedies, conceruving their falſity unprofit able, whereto he 
Cnetthe eee! of Piſiſtratus fr {na Oo : * having 
wounded himſelfe, came into the Forum in a Chariot, preten- 
ding to have been ſo uſed by hisenemies in the behalte of the 
common-wealth, and inflamed the people with, muchrage. 
Solon comming near tohim, ſonof Hzppocrates (ſaith he) you 
aft Homers Uiyſſes 11] in uſing the ſame means to deceive the 
Citizens, wherewith he(whipping himſelf)deluded the enemie. 
Immediately the people flocked in to defend P:iftratus : eAriſto 
mov'd he might be allowed a ſtanding guard of fiftie men: Solon 
roſe up to oppoſe it, uling ſpeeches, theeffet whereof, he af- 
terwards thus expreſt in verſe, * *'*' — 


If evill your impieties befall Pf 
Gods not the eAuthor of thoſe mſthieſs call; 
Tour ſelves the cauſes, have gruen power to thoſe , , 
ho tn: requitall, ſervitude impoſe. © - 
Lrow whom the footfteps of the fox' purſue , 
whoſe ſouls aeceit and Vanity entluc.” 
The mans ſmooth tongue and ſpeech you only heed, 
But never penetrate 10 the deed, CE 

He alſo foretold them the aimes of Pififtratus , in an elegy to 
this effect. 291 


V apours 


[20 


00175 


SOLON; 

V apours condens'dingender bail and ſnow, 
eAndthunder doth from radiant lightning flow. 
The ſea 1s troubled by the raging wind, 

when not- 4ifturb d by th at, notheng more kind, 
eA Citty by great perſons 15 erethrown, 

eAnd taught beneath a Monarchy to groan, 
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But ſeeing the poorer ſort much addiReG eo 4 gba; and 
tumultuous, the richer afrajd, conſulting their ſafetie by flight, 
heretired, ſaying, Athenians, I am wiſer then ſome, valiapter 
then others, wiſer then thoſe who underſtand not the deceit 
of P:ſiſtr atus, valianter then thoſe, whaunderſtand it, yet hold 
their peace, through fear, The Senarebeing of the ſame faRion 
with 7:ſitratus, {aid he was mad, whereto he anſwered, 


A little time will to the people tleey I 


My madneſſe wben "th'midit truth ſball appear, 


The people having granted Pri Fratus his requeſt concerni 
a guard , queſtion'd not the number ofthem, has conniy'd 
loag at his preſſing and maintaining as many ſquldiers as he 
pleaſed, that-atlaſt he poſſeſt himſelfe of the Towers where- 
upon the Citty being irt a tumult , Megacles, with the reſt of 
the Alcmeomde fled. Solop now very old , and deſtitute of thole *' 
that might back him, went into the Forum, *armed with aſpear « ;,.; 
and ſhield, and,made anoration to the people, partly accuſing | 
them offoily and cowardiſe, partly inciting them. not to for- | 
ſake their libertie, uſing this cqlebrious ſpeech ,* It had been 
*. far eaſier to haveſupprelt this tyranny in the grouth, but much 
« more noble to.cut .it offnow it is at the height. No man da» 
ring to hear him, he went home, and taking his armes, ſet them 
in the ſtreet before his door ( Laertzas ſaith, before che, Magazen) 
ſaying , ** I haye helped my Country and the Law as muchas 
*lay1n mezor as Laertzus,** O Country, have affifted thee both 
*in word and deed. Plutarch addes , that from that time heli - 
ved retired, addicted to his ſtudy 3 and told by;many the Ty- 


rant would put him to death, an Goa! bu Cm he con» k 


- 


hded- ſo much, he anſwered, in hisage : but Laertius affirmes 
(which feemes truer)that aſſoon as he had laid down hisarmes, « 7; ,-. cap. 
he forſook the Country:and * Agel/zus,that inthe raign of Scovius +1. 

Tullrus , Piſiſtrarus was Tyrant of eAthers, Solon going firſt away 


into voluntary exile, 


Q CHAP. 


SOLON. 


CHAP. XI, 
How be travelled to Lydia, and Cilicia, 


Olenat his departure from Athens received invitations from 
_ by Thales deſired to come to Mrletus, by Bras, to Priene, 
by Epimenides, to Creet, by Cleobulus to Lindus , as is evident from 

ſeverall letters tothat effeRt : even P:[ftratus preſſed him 


eo retura home by this Epiſtle. 
Pifiſtratus to Solon. 


<A JTEither am TI the only perſon of the Greeks, nor am I 
<* without right to the Kingdome I poſlefie, as being 
* deſcended from Codrus : that which the Athenians having 
&© ſworn to give toCodrus and his heirs, took away , I havere- 
© covered; nootherwiſe do lI offend either God or man ; I take 
care that the common-wealth be governed according to the 
« 12wes you ordained forthe Athenians, and that better then 
"Ly a Democratic: I ſuffer none to do wrong , neither doT 
® enjoy ox 6. & ofa Tytatit , more then honour and 
6 Honey, uch rewards only as wereconferr'd upon theantient 
< ROeNTy Mat paies the tenth of his eſtate, not to me, but 
* to themaintenance of publick ſacrifices , orother charges of 
© the common- wealth, or againſt time of war. You I blamenot 
«for diſcovering my intents , youdid it more in love to the 
*ftate, then in hate to me3 beſides you knew not what go- 
« yernment I meant to eſtabliſh, which fyou had, perhaps you 
* would have brooked my rule 
**rerurne therefore home, and believe me without an oath : 
©« 5olon ſhall neyer receive any diſpleaſure from P:ftratus , you 
*know my very-enermies have not, and if you will vouch- 
*ſafe to be of my friends, you ſhalt be of the feſt , forI never 
* (aw anything in you deceitfull or falſe; ifotherwiſe, you 
* willlive withthe Achenians, uſe your freedome, only deprive 
*not your ſelfe of your country for my ſake. 


Solo returned this anſwer. 


Solon to Piſiftratus. 


” [ Beleeve I ſhall not ſufferany harm by you , for before you 
« were Tyrant, I was your friend, and at preſent am no 
* more your enemie, then any other Athenian who diſlikes 


©* Tyrannie: whetherit be better they be governed by a ſingle I | 


< perſon, or by a Democratie, let both parties determine. 1 
pro- 


atid not baniſhe your ſelfe 7 
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SOLON: 


<* pronounce you the beſt of Tyrants z but to returne to 4- 
<;hens I think not fitting, leſt I uicurblame , who fetledan e- 
< quality in the Athenian common-wealth., and would not ac- 
* cept of the Tyranny 3 by returning , I ſhall comply withehy 
*© actions. 


Cr@ſus alſo ſent to invite him, to whom he thus anſwered, 
Solon to Crolus. 


c, ] Love your humanity towards us, andby Pallas, but that I 

« affect aboveall things to live uader a Democratie,I ſhould 
« much ſooner chooſe to live ia your Kingdome , thenat 4 
« thens, Whilſt P:{iſtratus rules thereby forces but it 1s. moſt plea- 
« ſing tome to live where all things are juſt and equall; yer will 
« [ come over to you, being deſirous tobecome your gueſt. 


Solon upon this invitation went to Saxdys, where Crefws ( ſaith 
Herodotus ) received him kindly : after the third or h day 
the Officcrsat Cr#ſus appointment lead bim into the treaſu- 
ries, to ſhew him all their greatneſle and richesz' -whenhe bad 
beheld all, Crus ſpoke thus unto him; © Athenian gueſt; be- | 
« cauſe we have heard much fame of yourwiſdome and expe. 
< rjence, having out of love to Ptuloſophy travelled 'into many 
« Countries , t have adefire toenquizeof you ifever you faw 
« any man whom you could call moſt happy. This hedeman- 
ded, hoping himſelfe to be eſteemed fyck.; Seo nothing flarte- 
ring him, anſwered according tothe truth, ſaying, < O King, 
« Tellus the Athenian. At which | Ar@ſvs wandering, 
« Why do you judge Tellus the. molt happy? Becauſe( replied 
6 Solox ) in a well ordered ſtate, he had children | hoheſt 'and 
« g00d , and ſaw every one of thofe haye children all living ; 
« thus having paſſed his life as well as 'ig-poſlible for man, he 
« ended it gloriouſly: a fight happening between the Athenians 
« and their neighbours in Eleuſis,he came in totheir ſuccour,and 
« and putting the enemy toflight , died nobly3 the Athenians 
«buried him in the place where he fell, ' with much honour. 
Whilſt Soloz recounted the happineſſe of Tellas, Creſw being 
mov'd, demanded to whem he aflign'd the next' place , 
making no queſtion but himſclte ſhould be named'a ſecond. 
« Clevlrs, ( ſaith he) and Buto, they were Argives by birth , 
« they had ſufficient wherewithall to- maintain theraſelves ; 
«and withall, ſo great ſtrength of body, that both were 
*alike victors in the publick games, of whomit is thus 
© reported ; the Argives celebrating the feaſtivall'off Fez 5 it 
* was neceſſary their Mother ſhould bedrawntothe' Tem> 


” * ple by a pair of Oxen, there being go 'Oxen in the field 
2 "ready, theſe young men, ſtreitned; in time, underwenr 


the 


SOLON. 


*theyoke, and drew the chariot of their Mother fortie five 
« ſtadia, till they came to the Temple; when they had ſodone, 
& inthe ſight of all the people , they obtain'd the _— end 
<©gftheir daies, whereby the God declared it better fora man 
© togdiethen to live3the Argive, preſling about them, themen 
<« >pplauding the piety of the Sons, the Women the happineſle 
* of the Mother, the Mother her ſelfe infinitely joyed with the 
<« ation; and the glory thereof, —_—— before the image; pray- 
«ed the Goddeſlc togive her ſons, Cleobis and Bio the beſt thing 
< that could happen toman; after this prayer, having ſacri- 
< ficed and feaſted, they lay down to {leep in the Temple, and 
« never waked more, but ſo ended their dates: their Images ( as 
© of moſt excellent perſons) were made by the Argives, andſet 
« upat Delphi. Theſe So/oz ranked in the ſecond degree. Here- 
<< at Creſus growing angry; ſtranger( ſaid he ) doth our,happi- 
<« neſſe ſeem ſo deſpicable, that you will not rank us equall 
« with private perſons? Heanfwered, do you enquire Crxſi: 
* concerning human affairs of me, who know, that divine pro- 
& denceisſeyereand full of alteration ? >! gran; of time we 
& ſee many yhings we would not, we ſuffer many things we 
< would let ns propoſe ſeventy yeers-, as the term of mans 
& life, which yearesconfiſt of twenty five thouſand and two 
£ hundred daies; beſides theadditionall month, if we make one 
& year anger then ariother by that Month , to make the time 
& accord the additionall months, belonging to thoſe ſeventy | 
& years, will be thirty frve , the daies of thoſe months a thou- Þ 
« ſandand fiftie , whereof one is not in all things like another : | 
« ſothat every man , O Crews, is miſerable ! you appear to me 
& yery rich, and are King over many, but the queſtion you de- 


<<mand I cannot reſolve , until! I hear you have ended © 


« your dales happily: he who hath much wealth is not happier, © 
cc then he who gets hivliving from day to day , unleſſe fortune ” 
<« continuing all thoſe things to him , rank that he die # 
« well. There are many men very rich, yet unfortunate, many | 
« of moderate eſtates, fortunate, of whom , he who abounds in ® 
<« wealth, and isnot happy , exceeds the fortunate only in two | 
<< things,the other him'in many; the rich is more able to ſatisfte | 
<« hisdeſires, and to overcome great injuries; yet the fortunate | 
« excellshim , heeannot indeed inflict hurt on others, and ſa- 
« tishe his own deſires, his good fortune debarres him of theſe: * 
« but heis free from ills , healthfull, happy in his children , | 
« and beautifull, if to thisa man dies well, that is he whom you 
« {eek, who deſerves to be called happy 3 before death he can- 
<< not beſtil'd happy, but fortunate ; yet for one manto obtain \* 
« all this 1s inopotiible » as one country cannot furniſh it ſelfe | 
<« with all things, ſome it hath, others it wants, that which | 
© hath moſt is beſtz ſo in men, no oneis perfett, what one hath, |} 
« the Z 


SOLON. 
<© rhe other wants 5 he. who hath ccnſtantly moſt , and at laſt 


« quietly departs this life, in opinion, O King, deſerves tobear 
« that name. In every thing we muſt have regatd to the end, 
« whether it tends for many, to whom God dilpenceth all gnod 
© fortunes, he at laſtutterly ſubverts. This ſtory/is related by 
Plutarch, alfo mentioned by Laerizus , who addes that ff Crgſws 
{being maghificently adorned and ſeated on hisThrone;asgked 
« him, whetbey be had ever ſeen any thing more glorious } whoanſwe- 
© red,Cccks, Pbeaſants,& Peacocks,who are much more beautiful tn therr 
zaturall j,ower.*$Solon afterthis diſcourſe withCreſus,not ſoothing * Herod. 
him , or making any eſteem of him, was diſmifled, andac- 
counted unwiſe, for neglecting the preſent good in regard to 
the future. * e#/ipe > the writterof fables was at that time at, 
Sardis, ſent for thither by Cr#ſus, with whom he was much in 
favour; he was grieved to ſee Se/ox ſo unthankfully diſmiſt, and 
ſaid to him, Solox, we muſt either tell Kings nothing at all, or 
what may pleaſerhem, No, ſaith Solox, either -nathing atall, or 
what is beſt for them. Thus was S«/ov much deſpiſed by Creſes. 
* « Afterwards Cr&ſus being taken priloner by Cyrus was at 
© his command fettered and ſet upon a great pile of wood tb be 
*« burned: as he was 1n this poſture,it came into his minde what 
& Sclor had diwvinely ſaid to himythatno living man 13 bappy; as 
© foone as he remembred thoſe words, he fell into a great de- 
« fetion of Spirit,and ſighing deeply,named Soloz thrice, which 
* Cyrus hearing > commanded the interpreters to aske: upon 
« whom hecalled, they wentto him and asked, he was filent, 
< at Jaſt preſſing him further he anſwered, «po him who 1 aefire 
above all wealth, might hate ſpoken with all tyrants ; ©© not underſtan- 
{© ing, after much preſſure and importunity, he told them, Solox 
an Athenian came long ſince to ham, and bet.olds,,g all bis wealth, walu- 
ed it at nothing,mor eoLer that all nbhich be told ham had come to paſſe,ner 
did it more belong to him then to all mankind, eſpecially to thoſe uho think 
theniſelves bappy. © Whilſt Creſus ſaid this, the fire began to kin- 
© dle, and the outward parts thereof tobe ſeized by the flame. 
*Cyw being informed by an interpreter of all that Creſus ſaid, 
© began torelent, knowing himſelfe tobe but a man, who de. 
<livered another man, nothing inferiour to him in wealth, to 
*©beburned alive, fearing to be puniſhed forthat a(t , and con- 
* (idering that nothing was certain in human affairs, he com- 
© manded the fire to be inſtantly quenched, and (r#ſus, and 
* thoſe that were with him to be brought off, * whom ever 
* after as long as he lived, hehadin eſteem. Thus So/on gained * 7 
praiſe, that of two Kings, his ſpeech preſerved one, and inſtru- 
Cted the other, 
Platarch relates this done in the former ten years trayai] of 
Sclon, upon the finiſhing of his Jawes, whence he maketh an A- 
pology forthe incongruity thereof, with therules of Chrono- 


logy, 


Flut. 


\ which had leſle necded, ou Laertits 
Pi{iftvatus his uſurpation of the tyranny. 

Luertews faith, he went from hence taCrloa , 
«Gy ty, called after him Selers , whither he broug 
few Athenians, 'whoſe _—— growing corrupt -” ann of 
thecountry, they werefaid toſolzciſe; ofthis is the Etymolo- 
pit :doubtleſſe to be underftood , who derives Saul ani aber 
»aukles (ſoread we, nOt dwi Slhever xats,) This is allo atteſted by 
Suid, a3 a diſtin relation from that of Cypras, in confirmation 
whereof Laertivs addes, the Cilictans were called Solewſes, the 


Cyprians Sol. 
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CHAP. XIl. 
His death. 


* FT Eraclzdes affirmes, Soloz lived long after P:ſiftretus began 
Jtoraign; * Luctan that his life extended to a hundred 

rs; with whom thoſe beſt agree, who ſay (as S#:das relates ) 

le lived in the fiftie ſix Olympiad 3 * but accordingto Phanzas, 
Pafiſtrates took the Tyranny upon tim, when Comiaswas Archon, and 
Salon dared, ſtratus be11g Archon, who ſucceeded Comias, which 
was inthe fir t year of the on ft Olympiad. If this latter opinion 
had nat every where taken placeof the other, the dil: ent 
betwixt the time of Solox's death, and Creſus raign had not been 
urged by many, asan argument againſt the ſtory of their mec- 


* Plut. 
*De longevis. 


* Plakt. 


ting. 

He dyed (according to Laeriius ) aged eighty years ( being, as 
1 ar-5if.8.16. * Elien faith, very decrepit )in Cyprus, ( as is lIikewiſeatteſted b 
«125: 3- * palerius Maximus, and*Swidas) * and left order with his friends 

that they ſhould carry his bones toSalamrs,& there cauſing them 
to beburnt , ſcatter the aſhes all over the country;which ſtory 
Plutarch ( though he counts it fabulous ) acknowledgeth tobe 
atteſted by many Authors of credit, particularly Ardhotle. 

Laertius confirms it by the teſtimony of Cr4::1us, who makes 
him ſpeak thus; 


The I/l and I 1uhabit, ſown 
As fame reports, 1n Ajax Town: 


That deſire of knowledge which heuſually profeſt contimu- 
_ *r4.H«x.8.5, ed with him to hisend, * confirmed the laſt day of his life ; 
his friends fitting about him, and falling into ſome diſcourſe, 
he raiſed his weary head, and being demanded why he did fo, 


he anſwered, tha: when I have learnt that, whatſoever 1t be, whereon k 
J0u arſpute, I may ate, * His brothers ſon ſinging an ode of Sappho, © 
he delighted therewith , bad him teach himit, andbeing de- ©; 
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| ſetup at Salamss, hiding (as Demoſthenes and Eſchines d 


J <himſelfe tonothing but Poetry as others did, and had 
= thehiſtory he brought out of Egypt, and had not been con- 


SOLQN 


manded why , that, ſaid he, / may learn whilt I degart out of this 
In Cat | 445 , $46.3 6 | 

After his death, the Athenians erected his ſtatue in, braſſo, 

before * the checker'd cloiſter'd * in the forum: Apyhenyas + Panſen. Aetc. 

WEIL :lcx Mt} * Demeſth. in 

the hand within thegarment, in the ſame habit wherein heuſed 4% x4 


to makeſpecches tothe Athenians perhaps the ſame that carri-1s. 
ed thiswſcription, 
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Fam'd Salamis, the Perſian pride caſt down > 
And gave to Solon birth, the lawes renown. 


Laerttus beſtowes this Epigram upon hym. 


A ſorraign Cyprian fire burn'd Solon, yet 
Salamiskeeps h:s bones, therr aſhes wheat 3 

Hys Soul to beaten mounts with his lames, ſo light 
A burihen, they nt clog, Lut help his firght. 


CHAP. XIII, 
. Hae writangs, 


Is excellency both in Rhetorick and Poetry is atteſted by 
many : Cicero, * © Before Solex's time, no man is recorded * 1n Bruto, 
< for eloquence,” And again,®* Lyczrgus and So/op we placein the ; Þ* 94.1.1, 
* number of the eloquent. * D:oz, Chryſoſtome, Ariſtides, Lyturgus, ah: 
** Sion, Epaminendss, and if there be any other in the ſame king, 
* ought to be eſteemed Philoſophers in the commoa. wealth , 
«or Oratours, according to ingenious true Rhetorick, * 4r;- * 0rar. Plas. 2: 
tides, © Solon1s ſaid tobave ſnag thofe things which concern 
* the Megarenſes, but neither bis Lawes nor Orations, w ich 
* ſometimes he made tor the rich tothe commons, ſometjines 
* for the commonsto thexich, did hefingor compriſe in verſe, 
© but uſed a rhetoricall form, excellently demonſtrating in al} 
*theſe, that he deſervedto be eſteemed an Oratour and a 
< Wiſe-man, having attained both thole titles and faculties. 
As to Poetry, Plut-rcbaverres, © headdicted himfelfe thereto 
« Com che beginning » hot in {erious matters, but ſudicroys, 
© uſed(as it ſeemes) for his exerciſe and paſtime; afterwards he 
& included many Philoſophical! lentences in verſe, and many 
* affairesof ſtate, notin redation to haſtory, but to vindicate 
* his own actions, ſometimes alſo to corrett and reprove the” 
Athenians, Plato ſaith, © * that at the Apaturian feaſt , the 
* boyes uſed to repeat his poems 3 and that if he had po rg 
ni 


ey I. Cris. 


* {train- 
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Attic. 


ROS(caT. 


* Attic. 


* Eclig. dif. 


- 
* 


| SOLON. 
©* ſtrained by ſeditions and other diſtrations to lay afide that 
« ſtudy, neither Heſjjod, Homer, nor any of the Poets would have 


*Heen more famous. ' 


Of his writings in Proſe, we muſt with Loertzus name in the 


firſt place his 


 Lawes,of which already. 
' Orations to the people. 
His Poems are cited under that generall title by * Phyynicas , 


Ca. wg? £hEir particular ſubjects and titles theſe. 


Exhortations to himſelfe, mentioned by Laertius,* eAriftides , and 
Surdas. 
Elegres: 
Salames, of which Phap. 2. 
Of the Athemian common-nealth, which Laertius affirmes to have 
extended to two thouſand verſes, according to * Pauſanias, and 
* philo, Elegtack, ' 


* my) wewr. lambicks, mentioned by La'rtius, cited by Atbeneus and Ari- 


Fades. 

Epodes, mentioned by Laertias. 

Elegies to King Cypranor, cited by the author of eAratas, his life. 

"_ cited by Laertius. 

Some ( ſaith Plutarch ) affirme, he began to reduce bis own 
Lawes into verſe. 

Thelaſt work he undertook was concerning the Atlantick 
ſpeech or fable, which beginning late, he was deterred by the 

p_ of the work, as Plutarch ſaith, and prevented by 

tn, 


Beſides thoſe Epiſtles already alledged, theſe are preſerved 
alſo by Laertrus. | 


Solon to Periander. 
e\ 'Ou ſend me word, there are many who plot again(t you; 
< jf you ſhoukd put them all to death, it would adyan- 


cc ſn 
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2 tage you nothing3ſome one there may be of thoſe, whom you $ 
ect not, who plotts againſt you, either fearing himſelfe, or þ 


« diſdaining you , or defirous to ingratiate himſelfe with the Z 
« City, though you have done him no injury; itisbeſt, ifyou 
« would befreefrom jealoufie, to acquit your ſelfe of the cauſe, # 
© but if you will continue in Tyranny, rake careto provide a 7 
« greater ſtrength of ſtrangers then is in your own City3 ſo ſhall | 


* you need to fear no man, nor to put any to death. 


Solon ? 


xy 
f 
9 
© 


SOLON, 


Solon to Epimenides. ran 


& N Either are my lawes likely tobenefit the Athenians long, 
*nor have you advantaged the City by luſtration 3 for 
* divineright and law-givers cannot Ry ry ities; it 
© importeth much of what mind they are who. lead the com- 
* mon people; divine hy. fa and lawes,if they dire@ them well, 
* are profitable, if they dire& them ill, profit nothing; acither 
« a2rethoſelawes I gave in any better condition; they who had 
© charge of the.common-wealth , not preventing Zitat us his 
<uſurpation of thetyranny , loſt the City ,” of which, when I 
« foretold them, I could not be believed3 the Athenians would 
* rather credit hisflatteries, then my truths wherefore laying 
** down my armes before the Magazin , I {aid, that I was wiſer 
< then thoſe. who did not ſee P:iiſtratus aimed at the Tyranny 3 
* and ſtouter then thoſe who durſt not reſiſt him : they repu- 
* ted Solon a mad-man#Laſtly , I made this profeſſion, 6 coun- 
*try/ behold Solox ready to vindicatethee in word and deed : 
* they again eſteem'd me mad. Thus I beeing the only perſon 
© that oppos'd ”iiſtratus, I came away from them 5 ſer them 
" | nag; him with their armes if they pleaſe 3. for know ( dear 
*friend ) the mancame very cunningly by the Kingdome, he 
*complyed at firſt with the Democratie, afterwards wounding 
* himſelfe, came into E/i#a, crying out, he had received thoſe 
© hurts from his enemies, and required a guard of foure hun- 
*dred young men, which they (not harkening to, me) granted 3 
« theſe carried halberds : after this, he diſſolved the popular 
& | quan, truly I laboured in vain to free the poorer ſort 
; rom mercenary ſlavery , when they all now ſervegne.P?:{tra- 
© tus, | i WEE 
Such fragments of his Poemsas have been, hitherto ,preſer- 
vedare thus colleted. + © SUE 


C 


Out of bis Elegies, 
C7792 from Mnemoſyne and Joves great lae, 
k_Prerzan Muſes , to my prayer enchine , .-,...,.,'} « 


Grant that my life and attrons may call down  \., 
Bleſſings from heaven, andraiſe on earthrenows t\. 
Sweet to my friends, andbitter to my fees, 7 
To theſe my ſight bring terror, joy 10 tWeſe.  ,,. 1." 
Reches I wilh, no: riches thas are plats 
1n ur juſt means, for Vengeance comes at laſt, 
Riches diſpenc'd by heavens more bounteous hand, 
A baſe on which we may unſbakenſtangd. 
But that which men byenjuries obtain, 
| That 


SOLON. 
That which by Ry mf an 


Comes ſlow! ſry reve 
aſe ke ac nes, ſpark "ay 
deyoaring flame chlates, 
Nagy: 

Jove vb the on 

& ſodainvernsll blaits chaſe any. 
Ranſack the bottom of the roarcng masn, 
Thes ſwiftly —_— erwle plain 

ing the wealthy oxat ye [ they 

To Joves high ſeat, a calmuben ſmooths the skies, 
The Sun's K loftre e mildly gilds the green 
Enamell of the meads, wo clouds are ſeen, 
Such is Joves bearee anger ele ring far 
From men, whoſe every ads to war : 
They are not bidfores every hoof end 


Is ſtctet R__ domino 
mann {1 pang l 
Even be who thinks be hath deluded fate; 


Ho reſents hes erits, 

Nep pip ten Anceftors chaftiſe. 
rethinls fs heath poi ood and bads 
and ſeife-concet our fancies glad 
Tull ſuſfering comes, then their 
who did before their ſoults with Vain hope 7 
He whom incurable diſtaſes ſeize 
Sooth his deluded thoughts, with h hopes of eaſe. 
The cowards valiant in his own efteem, 

And to themſebues, faire the deformed ſeem. 


—_ want means, v9.4 

emſelves of full eftates = 
peript cn pred, ſome tr ſeas ex 
Tobring m6. riches from a fe Sala n 
Seas, 0n whoſe boifterous back Fecur'd : 
Andin the m of tht winds confide : 
Others $0 crooked p $ therr Oxen 
And Autumn with thetr plans and ets = Y 
Some Vulcan's and Minerva's arts admire , 
And by therr bands, thetr Irvelyboods acquire. 
Others the fatr Olympian maſes trace , 
Andlovely learmng embrace, 
One by tnatid is propbetick made, 
Andtells what miſthiefs others ſhall ixyade : 
with bim the Gods converſe, but 'all the skall 
In birds or v:&tmes cannot hinder 1, 
Some to Peonian knowledge are inclin'd, 


Nor is the power of ſmples unconfirt d. 


griev'dſpirits Heed, 
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SOLON. 


The ſmall barks ſmetine's wy 
More then all art of 
Sometemes the fury 0 


rh nfo mb _ 


yo what vos deſpe nc 

eAll afons are uncertacnn, #0 mun +557 

when be begins a work, bow 3 ſball cloſe. 

Some, who ſewrigh with pradem care, 
of the ap. S : 

ka, who bave reſbly ought defign'd, 

en end ſucceſsfull of thetr bln find. 

There ts _ bound to 3. whe wealth acquire , 

For t are poſſeſs 

AS — aen, and > = coment, 

Even thoſe full 'Bieſ ings which the Gods have lent , 

Man — to bis own harm applies , 

whom Jove h me ARS 45 VBriOns 1 chaftice, 


Again. 


(); r City never Fan ſubverted be 
By Jove, or any othey Deities 


For Pallas eye ſurveyes with pious care 
The wals, which by ber band proteied are : 
Tet the inhabitants of this great Town, 
Fondly inclin'd to wealth, will throw it down} 
0 thoſe unjuſt great perſons who are bent 
ers to wrong) themſelves to diſcontent 3 
— thery afatratef ancies have not power 
Tenjoy the rn of the 1nſtant hower 3 
But by all wicked means, intent on gain, 
From ballowed, nor from pablick things refrain. 
Riebes hy arger ozenage to poſſeſſe, 
The ſacred bounds of office the tranſ ww, e 
who filemt ſees the = knowes the 
eAud will revenge theſe injwries at oft: 
Cauſing 4 cureleſs rupture in the ſtate , 


= all our _— 770 fate, R whe 

e war from bis nag e floger 
Of all owr youths ſball b 

For Citzes which 1njuriouſ] ina 

Thery friends, are ſoon invaded by their foes, 


Theſe are the common _= of. the la 
Many tranſported to a forrai e, 
To binaage there, and fetters Ele be fold. 


Each © 
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SOLON: 
Eath private houſe thus ſhares the pablick fate, - 
Nor canexclude it with a bar ate 5 

For ſcaling furiouſly the bigher walls, + 

On thoſe whom beds or corners bades, it falls, 
My ſoule, Athenians, prompts me to relate 
what miſcries upon tnjuſtice watt : 

But juſtice all things orderly w 1-464 * 

And n ftri8 fetters the unjuſt confines. Þ 
what's ſoure, [be ſweetens, and allgtes what cloyes. 
Wrong ſhe repells, ill in the gromb deftroyes , 
Softens the ſtubborn, the unjuſt reformes, | 
And in the tate calmes all ſeditious ftarmes * 
Bitter diſsentzon by her raign ſuppreſt, z 0 
who wiſely governes all things for the beſt, _ 


Another. 


O man 1s Bleſied, bad s8 every one 
That feeles the warmth of the all-ſeetng Sun, 


N 


Another. 


Et me 0t die unpitir'a; every friend 7 
Wh ſighes and tears my lateft hower attend, 
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alſo affirmes, and firſt appoint edthe E phori to be joyned with Kings, n 
Satyrusſaith, was the rei of Lycurgus. Hence it 1s Joubrfull 
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Chilon bis life. 
| EMC dwg ys $38 
. H I LO N' wasSa Lacedzmonian, {on of, Dama- Yn ng 


y getus,corruptly termed in *Stþ 495, Page 6. He 

was eminent amongſt the Greeks for two pre-. 

dictions, | 1:77 Ni: 4 AT 

G The firſt to Hippocrates 2 * fo whom ( bein '- 4 *Herodor libs. 

M"FDE vat perſon ) bapned # great prodigge at the | Olyrne Laert, 

pick games: having preparedan offerings .and filled « Cauldron with fleſh 

and natcr, it boiled over without fire: This portept Chilon ( accidentally 

preſent ) beholing adviſed bim that be ſhould not toke @ wife by wham he 

might hive iſſue; thatif be badone, he ſhould put-her away , apdif aſon, 

turn him out of deres : Hippocrates not following this aguice » braught 

ap bis ſon Piliſtratus, who 1#the ſedition'of the Maritemes and country- 

men at Athens,zhoſe led by Megacles, theſe by Lycurgus, fterred ap 4 

third faRion, and gained the tyranny. { IP P29 | 
* He was mach renowwed alſo for bis predifiton concerning Cythera * Leert. 


- 


a Lacedemonian Iſland: .examining the Sutudtion, thereof » would to 

God(ſaid het had never been; or ſince 16 15, 16 might he ſwallowed up by 

the ſea, and wiſely did he foreſte;; Damazatus,, 4 Lacedemunian exyle, 

counſelled Kerxes toſetzu"updn that Iſl and, which adujce-if be bad (ol- 

lowed , would hate ruined att Greece.: Hiswords(according to * He» * Lib. 7. 235: 
rodotus were theſe, Tou may effeft yaur deſives gf you ſpud three hundred 

ſhips to the Latedemonian voatt; there lies an 1/hand,. zawed Cythera, 

of which Chilon, « perſoprof greateſt miſdlome among? us; ſaid, u. were 

better for the Lacedemonrans that 1t were under wates then abque:. be, it 

Res Let gour 

_ the : Latrdxmoniens , 4oftrike tþanro 
thetime ofthe Paloponeſman war, Njc4as * Laert: 


ſeemes, expefied from it ſoma ifuth thing a5 1am now gong to declare, 
not that be foreſaw your Navyghut: dowhting ax) 1H the ſoap ki 

men iſ] ue out of this Iſland 
terror, * Aﬀterwards,'10 n 
taking the Ifland, placed ſome Athepians therein, | who much 
infeſted the Lacedzmonians. c | | 


40711 y1v 7 
"> Laertius faith, that he w. $0ld 11 (be fifty two CLymprag, at what ttme 
Flop flouril/d:that he was Ept orus in the jiftie jix8, (, Caſaubon reads 
the fiftie five)bu Pamphila(continueth:Laer4ws ) ſa thin the pre. 


He was fir ſs Ephorus, wben/Kuthydemus mes +Archon,, 5, wage Or 
ic 


whether 


> ———  _— —— — 


CHILON, 
whether Chilon was Ephorus in the fixt Olympiad , or in the 
fiftie fixt ; the latter is more probable, in as much as- he bore 


that office when E us wag A begs -qphich was 
inchefitggft OlſÞnp ,4S 5 bY rh Horne arundeh 
anum ,& Wherd. for *zuddNga,_iFcormptly rehd Was, rendred 
Archonte populo. But it is likewiſe true,that the Ephori were firſt 
created about the fixt Olympiad, when Polydorus and Theopompgs 
were Kings of Lacedemon 5 
Aycurgus , as Plutarch (in his life) affirmes,from which time there 
were five annuall Ephori - choſen in Eaedemon , whereof the 
firſt is called ywwrwws, becauſe the year had its denomination 
* Plutvh, Ly- frombhim': thefieſt of the-farſt eledion was *Elates; Chilon tm 
4% the fiftic fixt iad was the firſt of the five of his year ; 
which might perhapsgiverhe occalionof the miſtake to R dom R 
who take him to be the firſt of that inſtztution, of whom is *5a. 
liger, 19 


* In Euſed.p, *How he behav d himſelfin this office, may be gathered from 

-y his. ſpeech * t#h1s brother , diſpleaſed that bemſelfe was not Ephorus at 
the ſame time's ® 1 can bear injuries, ſaith be, you cannot. 

* 7 gert. He was ſo juſt in all his ations, *thatin his old age he pro- 


felled, he neverhad done any thing contrary to the conſcience 
of an upright man, only that ofone thjag he was doubtful} ha- 
ving given ſthtence againſt his friend according tolaw, head- 
oe viſed his friend to appeal from him({his Judge ) {o to preſerve 
"£10. 1.<4. 3: both his friend andthe law: * Agell:us relates it thus3 ** When 
This fe drew towardsatrend, ready to be ſeized by death, he 
* ſpoke thystohis friends about him z, My words and aciens 
* in this long tearm of years, have been { almoſt all ) ſuch as 1 
< need not repent of, which perhaps you alſo know; truly even 
«cat this time Fam certain, I never committed anything , the 
© remembrance CC ts any trouble 3n me, unletſe this 
<« one thingonly , which whether it were doneamiſſeor not, I 
* am uncertain: I fat withtwo others as Judge upon tht life of 
© my friend 3 the law was ſach, as the perſon muſt ofneceſlity 
* becondemned; ſo that either my friend muſt lofe his life, or 
*ſomedeceitbe uſed towards theLaw: revolving many things 
*7n my mind for relief of a condition ſo deſpeate, I concaved 
*that which TI put in praGiſe to be of all other the moſt eaſfie 
© tobe born: 'Sitently T condemned him , and perſwaded thoſe 
© others who judged to abſolve him : Thus preferved {mz ſo 
« oreat abufinefle ) the dutie both of a judge and friend ; but 
© from that a& I receive this trouble, that I fearitis not fre 
from perfidioufneſſe and guilt,- mm the ſame buſmeſle, atthe 
«ſame time, and in a publick affair, toperſwade others, contrar 
*'ry to what was in my own judgmentbeſt, 


CHAP. 


Mand thirty yeares after - 
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His morall-ſentences precepts, andwerfe bf: 


(); his Apoth 
{ard provigey bh ecren, 
of aman. Bethny Wertanded wherein the learned 


poſe of leaſure well; azz to be able to bear an injury. 


wiſe-mett,;) he would not promiſe to come 
what other company would be there, ſaying , a max z5 neceſſita- 
ted to book anll companon itt a ſhip at fea, or 138 ate 1D 4.camp% but 
ro mes 34 tlifg brett [math all ſoyts of people 43 a feaſt i5 indiſcretion. Up- 
on the ſameoccaſioh Phaarhrecires theſe ſentences ofhis; 4 
Prince muſt not think upon, an tranſitory marytall things , but only upon 
the ecernall, andtmmortall, 'That common-wealth rs beſt where the people 
mind- the Law, more then the Lawyers. A famaly wut reſemble as much 
as piſſibie a Citty governed by Ky Hearing a man ſay he had wo ene- 
m:-, he aked him if he had any friendsconceruing leve andbate neceſſarily 
mui totlyw 082 ar40:hey, On 7 7 


| Hiomorall pretepes are thus delivered by*Dewetrias.Phalereus. 
Knew tin ſafe; Sohn mac 0:hy avenk , for thou wile tranſgreſſe. 
(or us' W4:#8i45, ale thy tongues ſpect ly at afeaft) Threater 


es, thelearerethembered by Laertius 3 he 
e of furure things colleten by reaſop , tsthe vertue 
fer [rom the unlearn- 


ed? he anſwered 11 4 good hope ? What is hard? to ronceal ſecrves » to dif. 


* Being'invired'to a fealt by Periander , ( with t Ec reſt of the «pwn, 
Fu ba xe he knew Simpr ſep 


HP 


* Plit. de ane 
ma. 


* Stob. ſerm, 


28, 


nat fre perſons for (148 not juſt. ( Laertius, threaten none | for that” 


is like a woman }Speak zot il! of thy neighbour, if thou doſt , thou ſhalt 
hear what will trouble thee, Go ſlowly to A Catrof friends , ſwiftly to 
their miſfortunes.( Laertius,go morereadilyto afriend in.adverſit 

then in proſperity. ) Celebrate marriage freatly. Speak well of the 
dead. Reterence thy elder ( Laettias, honour age) Hate bim who g.1n- 
quiſitue tmtothe buſineſſe of others. Tyeferre loſe before us oo (for 
that (addes Laeritas)britps grief bet once ,' this for ever ) Deriae 
nut the unfortunate. 1/0 art frong, behave by ſelfe mildely, that thou 
maift rather be vofp*fted then fear d( Laertrus , of thy ne Ours, 
Leam 0) Onaey t9\bouſe 'well. Lot not thy tongue run before thy mind, 
Bridle thy anger, Covet not impoſs1bilitres.1n the way ha ten 340t forward, 
Shake wotiby Fo : {# 
Oley the Lawes, Be yverontaled 16 ole who bave wrong 1 you, but revenge 
contumelies, To which Laeritus addes theſe, To preſerve thy ſelfe, 


Not to hate diunation, mukt dfiq eto brieſſe.. 


* Tliny ſpeaking of authority, ſaith, that mezraxked Chilon a- « 74, ,, coy. 


( Ldevtins, ih difcoutſt}0r it 65 Hike 4 naman, 


amongſt Oracles, conſecrating three precrprs of Bat Delpbi, 12 gdlden 32- 


inters,wbich: ave theſe: Every man toknow himſelft, aud to deſife no.hing 
too muchs the romparion of anthers mony and ſtrafe 1s miſery, ws, 
 *Heonly kept within boundsthe rwo moſt fierce affections 7 
of the ſoule, Love, and Hate, ſaying, Love with ſuch limitation , as 
!fÞerep''er you might chance to hate : bateſofarre , as that perhaps you 
might hereafter love. Auſe- 


Azell, 


} 72 


*% Laert. 


* [ art. 


* 2ib.7.cap.32 


* L aert. 
* Lud. ſept» ſap. 


* Laert. 


.» - «© death, 


CHILON. 


Auſonius aſcribes to him theeffett ofthele verles. 
Me, may the mean not fear, nor great deſpeſe, 
Hove death and health alike before ty eyes. a 
The benefits thou grue ft, remember never, 

Of thoſe thou dot recerve, be minafull ever, 
Learn of thyſelfe and friend t'orecome croſſe fate, 
Age, youth reſembling, is a light eſtate, 
Youth, age reſembling, 15 a greater weight, 
His particular ſentence was, To «ſurety, lofſe is near. 
Ofhis aire, L4eritus mentions this, as moſt eminent. 
Gold's worth we by the touchſtone find , 
Gold is the touchjlone of the mind. | 
* He asked «/£ſop what Jupiter was doing , who anſwered , 
pulling down the high, and raiſing the low. 


CHAP, III. 
His death,and writings. us 
He died( according to * Hermippus ) at Piſa, embracing his 


—— 


ſon , vitorin the Olympick games, of the czſtus, the 
weakneſle of his age overcome with excelle ofjoyz all who 
were preſent at that great aſſembly attended on his funeralls , 
wy athrmed by * 21:zy and Laertius, who hath this Epigram up- 
on nim, 
To thee i/luftrious Pollux thanks 7 pay, 
That Chilons ſoz the Oltve bore away. . \ 
The father died ore-joy'd bis child to ſee | 
Socrown'd: a happy death! ſuch befall me; 
Upon his ſtatue, this inſcription. 
The birth of Ghilon war/1ck Sparta grac'd, 
who of the ſeven , inthe fir rank was plac d. 

* He was ſhort in ſpeech, whence Ari#agores calls that man- 
ner of ſpeaking Ch:lonian: * Auſoziusalſo alludes hereto inthe 
ſpeech he makes under his name. | 

*He writ Elegies extending almoſt totwo hundred verſes : 
there is likewiſe an Epiſtle of his extant to this effe&. 


Chilon to Periander. | 


« YOu ſend me word ofan expedition you are preparing a- 

<gainſt forraigners, intending to go in perſon with your 
* Army: a monarch, I think, hath little ſafetie, even at home. 
« That Tyrant I eſteem happy who dits at home a naturall 
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EA ub "P * Laert. by + 
ar (ra L po Shit be- 33 45h be awican 
born _—y S. of Sut> 


an piad,, ; Ln? mai Tyne i 
SO writ in he fr: editions, Fobich 
- two on pen it lne, 


et) Miloncbris wenn Leſbss an glene.. . . | 
* Pitch goowe: eggs: ey: > Was w the - Mat * Latrt 


conteſt concernin the Ackillzan 
ov the groun of their difference this: * Pifiſtratus took Sige- 


um by force fromthe Mitel eas," and ſetled there ( as King), Hegeſi ({tra- mg 96. 
tus bes 2aturall Son, by an Argiue woman 5 who kept it } not without | 
much difputez far betwixt the Muteleneans and Athenians. there was 8 
long war , aſk ſalljing out of the AchilleanT ow}. , theſe out of Sigz- 
um : *thoſelay claimto the Town, as built by A4rcheanaties o » $98 
Muelene; of the ſtones of old T70) (for the,Leſbjans cballep Ire2,HD.13, 
the teſt part of Troas as their heredita br. 1,v W, Fre, w_ 
had built many. houſes, ſome, ſaith Strabs, ta odivg gat 1 ; Lg as x (wiÞ 
_— demoliſhed)? theſe oppoſed thetr claim; alledging i he e/E0ltans * Hered, conti- 
bad no more right ta this 11141. country,, then themſe oo of any Other of ***- 
the Greek 5, "+ aſifted Menglaus 2» the recovery of Hellen, * Th * Strab, Laert, 
Athenians ſent thither as Generall 2hra9,, a.tall cobuſt perſoa , 
who had been vidor in all the Olym picke xerciſesz , Tha ps the 
ſame'whom Euſeh:us names in the thirtie fix Olympiad. *Pitta- _ : 
eus hating been ſeverall times worfted tn ba tle, at laſt <a lengcd — 
Phryno ':0 ſing/e.combat , ani met Ln, bezng armed nubthe 1 6xpens 
&sfiſber man, biding a nek under his jt zeld, oheremih catching Phryno 
uddenly, be ſlew bim with bis tridgrt and £.agger » and ty his dea:h tex 
exveredebe izld. From this ſtratagem of /1tacus, was detivedihe 
* like kind of fighting amongſt the Roman }adiatours, called 
ary deſcribed by*Lipſius) as is expreſly obſerved by Polyenus » Sanvrnal 
and * Feftus, 
* But this war ended not ſo; untill at laſt both parties refer- + a Arias 
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PITT ACUS; 


14 . w . o 
* Hered. «. 95; 7Ed themſelves to Perrander, * chooſing him Umpirez be awar- 
'5*7* ded that each fide ſhould keep what they were in pollefſtion of; 


* Strab, whereby Sigeum tell to the Agheni ring 4rgres Tie 
: mXxus of falſheodl- for afrming Prints built Sw Co finel 
tow, where was the tomb of ) 


illes ) :# oppoſ: tad to the eathenigns , 
of Ilan tones, and thereby to have arided Pittacus © but neither was it 
built of ſuch ftones(ſaith Strabo ) nor was Periander the founder: how 

. couldhe be choſen arbitratour whoſe ations bad declared him an enemie V 

"I * Hereupon 7itacus was highly honoured by the Mitelenz- 

* Ariffot polit, ans, who *%s being enfeſte d u, banifhta trſons', under the leaarn of 

3 Of res,s,; Antimenides, and Alczus the Poet ) * either in obligation to his 

* Phut emarer, INETIT, or confidence In his oquieyy by their freEyores( *chough 

* Arifter. pol 3. Alczus ace it) inſtated him in thb Tyrannic] * f/thms 7 - 

"4  - mationsof praiſe, and a great concourſe of people aS18 manifeſt from 

* Pha. de me- Alceus, who for that teaſbn reprehendsthem.) * They alſowith 

bed. Hend. * generall conſent offered him greargifts, andbed him take of 

—_ that field which he recovered from 'the Citizensas much as he 


would. Hedarting his ſpear, demanded only fo muchas thar-. 
had paſſed over, which he dedicated to 4pol/o , called(eyen to + 


" Leert, the time of Plutarch , and Laertrus ) the Pittaceaan fiela: * Sdficrates 
VFA. Mex 6. AVEITES > he took part of it for hinwlUlfe, ſaying; the halfe. was 
"m7 morethen the whole: * Thus be diverted bis minufrom the gift; com 
; cefving it nt fitung to drminiſh the glory of the Tertue, by the greatneſſe 
of the reward, vs a FEOUR | PHE Fog: 
*ValMex.4.1+ Being poſſeſt of this power , be ſhewed the moderation wherewith hes 
breaſt was furniſked, towards Alczus the Poet, who bad bebaved r1mſelfa 
pertinaczouſly againſt him » with bitter bate and ſcurrilous wit(whereof 
ſee many inſtances in Laertzus ) Pittacus only 1form'd kim bow able 
be was to oppreſſe him. FRE 
During his government, ke made many Lawes, one whereof 
I :. is mentioned by *Czcerv, forbidding any mar to go zo the funcyall of 
Oe 8: He ſuch as be was no: ofkinto, Another by * «Ariſtotle, that whoſocuer 
betng drunk , ſhould ftrike any man, ſhould pay donble as much as if be 
had beenſober, or as Laertius delivers it, whoſoever offended, being 
drunk, ſhould pay a double forfeit; which he did to inthe Mi- 
telenzans from drunkennefſe, becauſe their Iſland abounded 
In wine. His uſuall exerciſe, even whilſt he was King, ( asCle. 
archus affirmes) was to grindcorn, eſteeming it a healthtull ex- 
erciſe, much commending a mill, that in ſo littleroom, it affor- 
" Pollxz. dedexerciſeto many. There was a ſong, *called for that reaſon 
* Plut.Sympos, #myarcy, of which Thales *affirmes he heard a ſhe-ſlave in Lesbos 
ſept. /#. fingthebeginning astheground, which was thus. 


Grind, grind Mm Ml 4main o | 
For Pittacus the Lesbian King 
To grind doth not diſdain. 


PITT ACUS. 
Being well in years, he was conſtrained to takeupon himſelf 


the leading of an Army, whereupon he ſaid, 7t is hard to be good; 
which * $:monides,mentions, ſaying, © 1.44 25 1; * Hence corre 
| | | * Suidas, who 
Hard to be traly honeſt, this , ;, Jaith Simen, 
The Pittartfanſemence is, * wy X 


.Þ. Platoallo remembers it in his Protagoras (where S:monzdes re» 
 \ proyes Pittacss for ſaying, it 1s hard to continuegood , which 
heaffrme tobe cafie,but to become good, hard; wherein he 
; —&iffers from Laeriius his expreſſion of it. 4 
*He continued in the gavernment of the Kingdom ten years, * Lerr 
* Palerius Maximus laith only as long as the war with the Athentans "6. 9 
conterning Sigeum laſted, but afterwards aſſoon as peace was ob: atned 
by Vi8ory ( having inthis time ſerled the affairs of the common- 
wealth) he lard 1t down, normithſlanding. the Muteleneans criedout to 
the contrary, |:{# he ſhould continue Lord of the Cutizens longer then the 
nec:ſſutes of the Kiugdome required, and lived ten years after a pri- 
vate perſon. | ? 
He nent to Sardis at what time (as ſome ſay, though others apply it to * #1991. 27; 
Bias )Creeſus hating made the Grecians in Alia tributary , had given 
order for the but/ding of Navy ta invade the Iſlanders : as ſoon as he 
eamethith:r , Craius asked him what newes from Greece > He bybis 
anſwer, diverted the King from going forward with bis butldeng ſhips : 
the Iſl anders,ſaith he , have Lought a world of horſes , intending an 
expedition againFt Sardis; and Creeſus thinkzng be had ſpokgn truth , | 
anſwered, I wiſh the Gods \would pur ## in thetr minds to come againſt the | 
Lydians onhorſe-back: be replyed, 1t 1s not without reaſon, great Ki ng, 
that you wiſh and hope to ca:ch the I{{ander$0n horſe-back tn the cont1- 
nent; and what think Jou the Iſlanders wiſh more , then (' hearing 
Jour prepara: i0n to ſet out a Navie againſt them.) that they may catch the 
L)d1g15 upon the Sea, and revenge the cauſe of thoſe {nland Grerzans 
whom y0 bh reducd toſeruituds, Croefus much delighted math this 
ſpeech , and diſ[waded ( for it ſeemed to Wm he ſpoke ery tngeniouſly | 
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> from building a Navy, gave ut over, andcomratted amity with the Jonan 
2a | Vands. | ; 

'le. | 

X- CHAP. Il. 

Hzs morall ſentences, precepts, and verſes. 

bos 


F his Apothegmes,Laertius recites theſe. The Gods themſebucs 
| cannot reſiſt neceſſity. Power ſhowes the _— on a teme de « 
maxded what 15 6: (the anſwered, to dothe preſe well, To Crazſus, who 
= hed which was the greateſt government, that of Various (wood ſauh he ) 
meaning the Law ( carved ) tn wooden tabl:s, To a\Phocean , who ſaid, 
| muft [eek an honeſt man; though you ſeek mach, (ſanh he) you ſhall not 
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76 PITTACVS. 
findbim, To. ſome who demanded what was moſt pleaſing, be anſwered, 
Time. He ſaid it was the par! of wiſe men to foreſee incomventencies and 
prevent them before they came, of Ualiantmen toorder them well when they 
come. 
* $1m90:. ſt. Add theſe from * Plutarch , That Prince is happy, who can make 
þ his ſubjeR afratd, not of bim, but for hem. That commonwealth is beſt or- 
dered,where the wicked have no command, and the good have.That houſe is 
beſt ordered, nhich needs nothing either of ornament or neceſſity. 
* Hecounſelled Periander to ſhun drunkenneſfe and exceſſe 


# Athen. derpn. 


:id.18. in —_ he ſhould be known to be what he was,not what 
he ſeemed. 
* Laert. * To a young man asking his adviceconcerning marriage , 


what dire@Qions he gave, is thus expreſt by Call:machys. 


An Acarnean ſtranger Pittacus 
Hyrrhadius ſon of Lesbos queſtion'd thus 
_ Father a double match 15 here me3 
The birth and meanes of one with mine agree 3 
The other far exceeds me, which 15s beft ? ; 
By yoar advice my aime ſhall be adareſt. 
Lifting his ftaffe (his ages ſole defence) 
He poynting ſard, go fetch aduice from thence. 
(There he eſpr'd ſome boyes by chance at play 
eA*s they were whipping topps along the way ) 
Follow therr fleps ſaith be. when nigh he drew, 
He heard them ſay, an equall taketoyou 
By which dereflion guided, he forſook 
The richer fortune, and the equall took ;, 
Be you ( as be ) by this wiſexounſell lead, 
eAnd take an equall tojour Martage bed, 


+ Sroaatl. , Whither /£5cbylus (as is obſerv'd by his Scholiaſt ) alluded | 
| aying | | 
Wiſe, truly wiſe was he 
who firſt ſententrouslie | 
His judgement thus expreſt, 
eAnequall match 1s beſt, 


* Stod, 28 His Moral precepts are thus colle&ted by*Demerrivs Phalereus, 
* Know opportunity 3 What thou intendeſt;ſpeake not before 

* thou dolt it, for being fruſtrate of thy hope, thou wilt be de- 

< rided, Ufe thy friends. What thou tak'ſt ill in thy neigh- | 

« bour, doe not thy ſelfe. Reproach not the unhappie, for the | 

* hand of God ison them. Reſtore what is committed to thy 

truſt, Beare with thy neighbour. Love thy neighbour. Re- 

* proach not thy friend, though herecede from thee a little3 nor 

<* wiſh well to thy enemy, itis againſt reaſon. It is hard to _ 

cc ee 


\ 
PITTACUS." 


« ſei? The extthis fairhfull, 
« aÞ1&. 'Koquire; honeſty, Seeke Obſequi 


77 


_ « ſeerhbfuture, \what is paſtis certaine,/'»what ia.tÞ.comp 
= \ *. Kh the ſea faithlale ; ned. 
fles Lovedilci:, 
perance, Prudence, Truth, Faith, Drpericpce,, 


«* Dexterity, Society, Diligence, Occonomy and Piery,\.. ....'..\ 


eAuſontus cites theſe as his3 

None know to [pak who'knownot toreframe.,,  () 
One goodmans praiſe 'fore many ill mens gaine, 

He's mad who exvies inthe bappy, pride, 1lguh 
Or grief :nthe unbappie dath derxde, (111 \ 

©: pf crabs 6 Uits muſe that law tranfgreſſe, 

Purchaſe all friends thou canſt in bappineſſe, 
And to theftweft truft mn thy diftreſſe."« 


* Of his /<dwire, theſe were moſt celebrious, 
11g 11,24 lodged ©: EE wo 
* re ha 4tater and abode 1 

366 anFt b: hed man ould go | bs bb | 

7 9 { > dou t6 1" #'ex UA ic) Ji "7 TL6 | 
- SENS" e faithle e | of bis hit; 4 "q -- COT ON T3104 ”3 
"(V0 1 fot] ve "In eo '/ g of bis $ #4 [35400 9 _— - a 


His particular ſentence was, Know opportdmity, ? © 26 mon 1 
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CHAP. I: inodt : ES EESLL 6s 
His Death; Brother, Wife, Son, Writings. | - 


*T JElived to afull age, above ſeventy yeares, or(following + Len. 
the accompt of Surdas for his birth) eighty. * Lucian ex. * Longev. 


ceeds, who reckons him amongſt thoſe who lived 100. yeares 


for he * dyed when Ariftomenes was Archonzin the third yeare of *£*%"_ 


the 52, Olympiad, upon his Monument this Epitaph, 
Weepe Cit12eus 4s ſacred Lesbos weeps os 
For Pittacus 3 this Tombe his aſhes keeps, 


He had a brother who dying without iflue , his eſtate ”— 
volved to Pittacus 3 whereupon refuſing the wealth Croeſus 
offerd him, heſaid, he had more by halfethen he deſired. 

He married a wife of birth higher then himſelf, ſiſter to Draco 
ſon of Fenthilus; ſhe behaved her ſelfimperiouſly towards him, 
whereof *?lutarch gives this inſtance; Hauling invited ſome friends, 


\- 


ſhe came tn and oyertbrew the table 3 he ſceing his gueſts troubled ſad, * De anim. 
* Each of you hath ſome misfortune, ke is happieſt who hath #6 more then "vl. 


this, Laertius ſaith, the advice he gave concerning equall marri- 
age (Chap. 2.) was out of a reſentment of his own troubles. L 
X | e 


P FIT MCT 841 
* fHichad abs nained. ;r nf gs Cura ſiting 52 4 Bprbers 
7 my a by mg 8 tor | 


then penitence. 


Of his wvltiogs, Lerrtios mentions | 
_ alreadycited, ,. 
5 amounting to go verles. 
p55 je ares 10 proſe; diretedto his own Countrymen. 


Epiſtles of which this is preſerved ; 5 


Pit8dtus to Crafass 1 oo nts " 


* You command me to cometo 4ya/4 to behold your. wealth z 
© without fight whereof can eaſily beleeve the fo of hates, 
*tobethe richeſt of Kings, and thereforoneed not in tree 
* ſped go to Sardis 5 for I want not gol have enough even 
*for my friendsalſo; yer Fwill en Rs COn- 
© yerſationas a Gueſt, _ il 


* Leert, * There was another Pittacus called the Leſſer, g rs ; 
mentioned by Phavorinufiabd Denici#46s, 
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> CHAR: I 
" Blahhis hs: 


$ oy: "FAS ref aags} ne of” Tub amis, foide” 
| fe enteef] others, gee had'no' 
| te, DUT 11 a$an inmate, 4 Jr us ran-' 
þ ech Nai fiſt ofthe ſeven mn 5; te 
* occalion  ahebeety; gp yr tiete' RE 
-) 4 : was'thi 
daeſſenian virgins _— Re 
4 ſent them backs 
t efthens ( as 


EE 


5 


| 


wa 


on Hiny 
' tive! 
_w_ them portions, and 


bein g afterwards foy 


as his daughters, g 
their Parents: 45 
was related Tar of Phales , the place 
this inſcription Mi Hol: '1Þ the —_ 
Cen logon peg rb 
Honyan 45 wife arg what doe oo 
thern: hereupon the 'Tripad' was ſent to him, which 3725 be. 
holding, bepatked A bethenwoſt wile; and woutd not ag- 
cept its Tone affres dedicated It to Heveutes at Theþes, 3s be- 
defeended from the Theban Colony; feat t0Pbre, 
Ig he made good this attribute, thereare many -Jnftarices Y 
lyattes beliegiog Priene, Bias tufned out of the Town tWO'Ex > * Licrt. 


ing fat mules, which comin WING Crafwsw 
eeding fat plenty heme. the' very Bhs SELIN Leen ap oigs 
m 


of reconcilement,; ſent a oper hea, 1 fon 
heaps of ſand robe made encore Foverwith Fg ſhe. Tow en oe 
ed them tothe cher er infortcd, was more, = _ . I | 


lately fo defire Bras 


eaper of peace then and (entim 
= mhay! fred [1 


to come to hims-but F Canfiveres he) w 
onyons, meaning to weep; © 

.* Some aferibe it to Bray - the divericiofe bis expedi-. * Herod 2, 7; 
tion -agzinſt the Greek Majes, by orflers impor &'to, Pittacyss 
related in his life. - .- Fg 

* rus having taken Craſus, ſent an Army againſt the Greci-,,, 
ans; the Ionians much troubled, aſſembled at the Panionium , 0 
Where B45 gave them wiſe advice, which had they followed 
( faith Herodotus ) they might have been the happieſt of all the 
Greeks : He counſelled them to of pany together in one fleet, to 


laile to Sardizie , and there build one City common to - the 
| on!- 


Lo 


BIAS. 


Ionians 3 whereby Gay wget preſerve themſelves frombon-_ 


dage, happy in poſlefling an Iſland far greater then all thereſt , 
7 Cd 3 buf \if th wed in /onis, there 
was no apparent hab _ Ty. This adyice was juſtified, the 
Ionians being ſubdued. , 

* Bias ( his country Priene :znvaded 


enemes , all, whom the 


"V4. Mi.7:** cxue lty of war ſuffered to eſcape ; flying apay laden with the moſt precious 


* Put. conv. 


ſept. ſe. 


*Plut. thid. 


therr wealth) being d why he carried none of bis goods with 
im, 1(ſaith be) carry my goods with ne: .He bore them ( addes Valerius 
Maximus )inhis tf, not tobe ſeen by the eye , but priſed by the ſoul 5 
encloſed in the narrow dwelling of the-mind , not to be demoliſbed by 
ao opetopeie with thoſe who areſerled , and not forſaking ſuch 
as flze, » 233: " A625 Lov $13 93% 54 —_— 5 
. * Herefuſed,not the amity of Kings, ( as Thales did ) particu- 
larly, that of Ames, King of «£gyp#,; who ſent him avigim, 
commanding/hiarto take from it the. beſt and worſt parr. Bas 
ſent bins the tongue , for which ingenuity ,'beWhs much ad- 
mired. [3 31 LY 0 LEISSL, Ts 6 ET: 
_ * Another queſtion ,of 4maþche reſolved ; whilſt he wasat. 
oriath (invited thither with the reſt of the wiſe-men by Pers- 
ander) where Ns/oxexus hrought bim this letter. . | 


_ Amafis Keng. of Agypt ſatb thus|jo Bias , wiſeſt of the Greeks : 


maſter din other things, he in conclaſjon requires an abſurd ſtrange things 
that 1 drank up the ſoa this propoſition if [ reſolve , 1ſhall bawe many 
of bis Townes and Citrees 3 \f I reſolve not; 1. muſt loſe all thoſe which are 
about Elephantina. Poxger it , and ſend Niloxenus back mith all 


ſpeeds what ever we can do for your friends and Country, ſhall not be wane 


ting. wu iis | LY 
"ws read the Letter, B:as with a ſhort pauſe, recolleGiog, 
bimſelfe, and baving whiſpered to Cleobubss who fat next him. 


the King of Xthiopia contendeth with me for prebemunence in wiſdome.5 


| © What (faith he ) Naucretues » Ameſjs, who commands ſo mapy 


< men, and poſleſicth ſo excellent;a Country, will he, fora few 


: © obſcurecontemptible villages, drink up the ſea? 3ias ( ſaith 


© N;loxenus ſmiling ) conſider , asif he meant ta doit, how it 
© might be effefted. Bid the Acvloph in ( replyed ##45 ) withold 
<« the rivers trom running into the ſea , . untill he hath drunk off 
« that which. is now ſeas for the impolition cancernes that only 
& which isfuch at rae not what ſball be hezeafter. Nlox:us 
embraced him wth joy, thereſt applauding his ſvlution, 


CHAP. 


& L 
>. 


« 


BIAS. 


{ on 3 nl bt GHAP. IL. | | 
I VO. 43 SIC 


His! moral ſentences , Precepte, and verſe. 


Ts'A ibis are bus delivered by Laertjus ab o- 
hers. gi! is unfortunate , whocanno;t Rar misfortune. 1t is 6 
zaſe of the mind to defire ſuchthings as "cannot be obtained , andto be 
unminafull of the miſertes j ee To o_ that asked what is hard be 
4 ed, to bear touragtouſly 2 change to the worſe. Being at ſea in com- 
pay wi unogy who, « form "7h es the gs; hold your 
peace, ſaith he, left they know you are here. To amicked man enquiring 
ha ws. piety, he *A flent ,"the other asking the reaſon of brs jaletice : 
I anſwer. not, ſaih be, becauſe ou enquire after that which nothing con- 
ternes you. Bein delnanded what is ſweet tomankina,he anſwered, Ho 
It is bettey to decide a differtnce betwixt our enemies then friends 5 For 
one of the friends will certatnly become an ewemie , one of the enemies, a 
friend, Being asked what a man aid mith delight, he anſwered ' gain by 
labour, we ſhould ſo l;ue,asrbough our life would be both long and ſhort; 
So love, as if hereafter we might ate , convetfing in friendſoup with Cau- 
tion, remembring that it. may poſſibly comvert ro enmity. 
* Toone demandivg whether be ſhould take a wifes ſhe muZt be( ſaith * Agel. 5.11, 
, be)either fair or fouls if fair, ſhe will be connmon , if foule,a pennance, 
| * That Tyrant ſhall gain ma glory, who fir f I dab bees Bhe. 
: of bis country: That common-wealth 15 beft ordered , wherein every man 
| fears the Law more then'a Tyrant. That pas 2s beſt ordered, Xa the 
Y nf behaves himſelfe Voluntar:ly within dores , as be doth without by 
c 


on[trarnt of the Law. 314 . 


4 Thoſe _ buſie themſebves invain FE. ON e , reſemble an Onle ,, ., ſerm.1$ 
., which ſeeth ozly tn the 4% Hf 75 blindin be light: ſo is therr mend © 
a1 herph htedin vanity, aa Mihe ippreachd true ai 
8 ontus hath theſe under his name, 
t what i; 6h cbiefi ge diticuiſcionto ve; k i ai} 
d | © OnrgreateftR mans mans worſt enbhnies (067 3/1915 1 bx 
A | it «-<poord 1h audition PESPItEe defies, mo. 4 1 
y ra 61 © Af ' dowes? tht fume hone, hOquaives) 7. . | 2, © JO ki 
5 l Ch, 2? ſhe of: whom vepor? oy ab 6411, 3.90154 i C1." ItZ 
2 el: ſe ?.whohath-powes td int, [of wants overt] 4 T1 97h 
Ub 3 A fool? who wants the 57 ow wooldkull, | 
x hd 
- -Miinoratt pfatepts, aecordiog toi Demerrins euins cheſt) 2 6 fm TO 


* Moſt mea areevill,. (* His particular ſentence) Beforeyoy do 
{Mary thin ggrorars 62 facein aglaſle3 if it ſeem handſome, 
«do handſome things if deformed, ſu _ defects of nature. 
« Pra- 


82 B1 Abc. 

« Praiſe honeſty. Undertake deliberately , but having once 

o n,go through. Abhor to (peah habily- [ Laert, It is mad. 

cc _ ] leſt thou fin, for repentance owes. Beneitherſ1m- 
<« ple nor ſubtle. Admit not imprudence. Love prudence. Eve. 
< ry where profeſſe there greGpds. Weigh\what is.te be done. 
« Hear much. Speak ſeafonably. If poor, reprovenot the rich, 
<< unleſs great advantage may, ariſethereby.Frul not an Qr- 
«« thy perſon for his wealth, Acquire by perlwalion ; not hay 
© olence, When thou do(t good, imputeit not to thy i; i but 
< to the Gods, Inthy youth, gain wealth , in thy age wildome. 
« ſoras Laertizs, from tby youth tothy age, gain widdome, . for 
©*1t will be more ſure to thee, then all other poſſeſſions ] Pre: 
« ſerye inthy ations remembrance; in opportunity, caution 3 
<1n thy manners, ingenuity; in labour, pattences in fear, waji- 
« neſſe; in wealth, love; in diſcourſe, perſwalion3 in hilence, a 
* decorum 3 in ſentence; juſtice z in boldneſſe, fortitude in 
* ation, power; in glory, eminences in thy nature, generoſity, Þ 

* Of his aulve theſe were moſt eſteemed. = 


* Laert. 


To all the Cuy where thew lr be ind, 
They who moſt faour ſhow, moſt favour find: 
But pride is oftett with gdeftruBzon joyn'd. 


Strength is a gift, which natures hand beftemes, * 
Rhetorichk and policy the wiſe ſoule knowes, 
Riches 8 preſent that from fortune flowes, 


CHAP, IL, -»i ff 
His death, and writings. © Sg He 


_- L . I * 


SMILE TODD: [1-11] G40 "Ke 

* Leert. ſ H E was much addicted to pleading , very earneſt therein, | 
Laws dacd but alwaies employed. in juſt 3 which * Demodicus | 
Sts *2x- the Alerian implies,ſaying,!f thew chance to be 4 Judge, give __ 
£40F: feds it onthe Prienean ſides and \Hippenax, to plead & cauſe better then Bias 
4d : Fvy: the Prienean. And in that manner he tied, being ver old, as he 
m_  waspleading, having ended his; » herepoled his head in 
the boſom of his ſiſters ſons his ady having ended his de- 
fences the Judges gavelentence on Bias his fidez the Gourt dil- 
miſt he was found dead in his Nephews boſome: the City | 
beſtowed a magnificent monument- upon him with thisip- | 
{cription3 "307 I Tl, +729 1} 0], 
on dl m0 fect? 13th ind {1 BÞas 


” 


"LEE 


BI AS. 


Bias of Prienzan fam'd deſcent 
Lies here, lonia's greateſt ornament, 


They alſo dedicated a Templeto him, called the Tuta- 


Larrtias beſtowes upon him this Epigram. 


Bias tres hidden here, whom Hermes lead 

To th'grave, when age had ſnow duponhis bead. 
His bead, which( pleading for bis friend) enclind 
Upon his Nephew to long Nees reſign'd, 


He writ concerning /oz:4, by what means it might be moſt 
happy ( perhaps that counſell already mentioned ) two 
thouſand verſes. 


CLEOBVLYS. 
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Eleobulus bis life, death, and writings. 


84 LEO BK LY S was df Lindus,(a City of Rhodes) ©©"* 
/, ar according to Durrs, of Caria, fon of Evage- 
of [4s lineally deſcended from Hercules3 excel- 
A&  lentboth in wiſdome , outward beauty, and 
& * ftrengthbeyond allthoſe of his times learned. c,;, 
» BI-pE 1nthe Philoſophy of the Egyptians. That he 
was Tyrant of Lindus,is manifeſt from * Plutarch, * He re-edified « np. g dps. 
the Temple of Minerua, founded byiDanaus. 

He had a dappie *whom he named Eumetrs, but was called * Plu. comin 
commonly from'her father C/eobwl;ng:* ſhe compoſed verſes and 7*: /4- 
riddles, in Hexameters , famous for her. wiſdome and acute- 
nefſe in thoſe riddles , ſomeofher queſtions having ſpread; as 
far as Egypt, which ſhe uſed jocularly, like dice upon occaſions, 
only conteſting with ſuch as provoked her; ſhe wasalſo indu- 
ed with an admirable height of mind, and a wit both Polidck, 
and full of humanity, cauſing her father to govern, his people 
with more mildnefle. Cratzzus, alſo mentions her in a Comedy 
named from her C/eobulz, often cited by eAtheneus, 


* He died full of years, which extended to ſeventy, his tomb * £«": 


# # 


_ carried this inſcription, | 


Wiſe Cleobulus death, the Lindian ſhore , 
 . To whichhis birth was owing, doth deplore, 


* He compoſed Verſes and Riddles tothe number of three « 7 
thouſand, of which was this Riddle concerning the Year, ( by 
Surdasalcyibed tohis' daughter Cleobalina,) = 


One ſire, twelve ſons, from every one a race 
* --Of thirty daughters with a double face: _ 
They looks aye blatk and white ſucceſſively 3 
Immontall they are all, and yet all dze. 


* Some aſſert bim the Author of this Eprgram upon Midas ( n0t Ho- 0s 
mer, who, as they account, lived.long before Midas, though Herodotus 
othermſe,) h ; 
| Z eA 


3 


q; 


CLEOBVLFS. 

A brazen virgin ftretcht on Mida's tomb 

ph ol of wil eo runs, and Trees mw bloom — 
nlp 


n flurt 576 
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il thoſe = ole RE lies dom, 


, AM” 


To _ 
There is likewiſe extant under his name this Epiltle 


> 1 bk; t6 bs, 


Ou have tnany friends, and a habitation wheres 
cc hue? dare 5 L Linas would tee - to 
o _ ein mefrope? PE an where there 
* jsn0 fear of PfBratur, Nicher your friends will come to you 
< from all parts, 
CHAP, IL 
His morall PR precepts, and wirſes. 

. F bisnecall are chile. &m loy ſelfe in ſomething 
_ pxcetiens, Be not vien wid eral, > uk ons 
"oangFyhndyae web, pn. that he for. alſo 

be t » which' he Greekeuſse not, the 


nftvetted 

broaght them up m the liberatl ſciences. Do gdodto, yoar friend that 

be may be move your froent, your enemy that be tay beroene your friend: 
for we ſhould beware of the caltamny of friends, of the treathery of nemies; 
when any n#3: goeth forth', "det bim confider EEO when he 
reburMES, examine what he hath done. 

* Put. ympos, ©eA Prince may be bappy, if he truſt none that are —_ Eh That 

fexr. ſ@. common-wealth is beſt ordered, wherein the Crttaens Fear reproach more 
then Law, That family ts beſt, wherein more love then fear the Maſter. 

+ Stob.ſerm. 28, HIS precepts th colle&ted by * Demetrius Phalereus, A mean is 

*Lart. Geft, (*His particular ſentence) To'reverence tHyfaber 65 dutee Fake 
cave of thy bddze and ſoul. Hear willingly , (but traſt not bafs!y,/. { or as 
Laertius, *tis better to love to hear, then to loveto ſpeak. ) 7: is 
better to know many things, (Laerttus, to love knowledge) then to be 
:gnorant of all. Teach your tongue toſpedk well. It t5 proper to Vertue , 
and contrary to Vice , to hate injuſtice. ( Laertius » bea friend to ver- 
tue, a ſtranger to vice. ) Preſerve thy prette. Adviſe thy country-men 
what is beft, Govern thy tongue, ( Laerteus,, pleaſure, ) Do nothing by 
Urolence. Inftrua thy children, Pray tofortuns. Forgoe enmitie, The 

Enemy 80 thy cotmtry , efteem thy own, Fight n0t, nor be kind io thy wiſe 

1 the preſence of others, ane argues folly, | the other madneſſe, CoreB not 


your ſervants when they are ſs: at I_ as if you were drunk your 
fel 


CLEOBFLYS. 87 


ſelfe. Marry with your equall, for by matching 1mo a bigher family, you 
procure CMaſters , not kinſmen. Laugh not in compliance with bim who 
derides others, for you will b: hated by thoſe be deredes, Rich, be not ex- 
alted, poor, be not dejeRied; ( Laertius addes, learn tobearthe chan- 
ges of fortune. 

Auſoxius aſcribestheſe to him, 


The more 1s in thy power, deſire the leſſe 3 

Not to beentut'dis unhappineſſe. 

None long in his mmpietzes can thrrve, 

In others much, nought un thy ſelfe forgrue., 

All men would ſpare the good, the bad caſt down y 
,We ſhare not in our anceftors renown: 

But thetr 1nglori0us atizons often own, 


Ofhis 8/ie theſe were moſt noted. * Lav. 
By 1gnorence moſt deeds are ſward , 


In many ſpectous words arraid; 


But all things ſhall by time be weigh d. 


PERIANDER 
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PERIANDER. 


The Conttry,Anceftors,and Parents of Periander, 


Eriander was ſonne of Cypſelus Tyrant of Co- * Leer 
T1 1:2, his mother Crates, his Anceſtars the He- 
wy .r4clide, (* deſcended from Hercules and Jays * #100. 1. 9. 
dana )raigned Kings of Lydia five hundred five 
pony the ſon continually ſucceeding the 
ther for two and twenty generations. The 
* originall of Cypſelus,and the manner of hisob- 
taining the Kingdome receive thus from * Herodotus, 

When Corinth was governed by an Oligarchy, inhabited by 
the Bacchiadz, who never would marry out of x4 own family, 
oneofthem (called eAmphion ) bad a lame daughter (by name 
Labda)*whom| when- none of the Bacchiade would take to wife, 
Eetz0n married (ſon of Echexrares of the Betrean tribe, bur de« 
ſcended afar off from Lapithe and Cents) having no children, 
he conſulted the Delphian Oracle about it ; asſoone as he cn- 
tred, the Propheteſſe ipake thus to him, 


Ection n0xe #ll thee though great reſpe 
A ſtone from Labdas fruitfull wombe expeR, 
which ſhall the people cruſh, Corinth correR., 


This Oracle to Eetion agreed with another deliver'd to the 
Bacchiade (though by them not underſtood)to this effect. 


A Lyon by an Eagle ſhall be lasd 

Upon a rock, fierce, making all afraid, 
Corinthians,what I ſay conſider well, 
who in tall Corinth and Pirene dwell, 


The Bacchiade- who could not comprehend the meaning of 


* Lib. $, g24 


this Oracle, when they heard that to Eerioz, underſtood their 
owne by the affinity it had with the other, and thereupon ſe- 
cretly deſign'd amongſt themſelves to kill Zerzons child, His 
wite being delivered, they ſent ten men of their owne tothe 
tribe wherein E-ci0z dwelt, that they ſhould murder the Infant 
when they came to Petra to Eetions houſe, they demanded the 
child, Labds (not knowing their intent, but thinking they came 
Aa to 


PERIANDER:; 


to congratulate with the Father ,) brings her ſonne, and gives 
eed (upon the 


him jatothe hands of oneofthem - they had 
wayne he td whyſe $ thechilq were dglivercd ſhould 
dg ont it Aveo guſt the round, but by divine provi- 
dence, the child ſmiling upon hinTto whom Labds had given it, 
he was moved therewith to ſuch compaſſion, that he could not 
finde in his heart to kill ir, but dgivered it to another, hetoa 
third,untill at laſt it paſt through the hands of all the ten; None 
of them having power.ta;killit,they reſtored it tothe mother. 
Then going forth and ſtanding before the doore, they began to 
findefle = th _y _—_ _ _ — =. xo 
the child firſt, for not' pertorming the agree 3 afterſome 
debate, they agreed togoe iaall and bee cqualiſharer io th 
mutther; buc'it was decreed that Zet:oxs child ſhould bee che 
oppreſſour of £ormb, for Lobdaſtanding at thedoore heard all 
their diſcourſe, and fearing leſt their mindeschanging, they 
ſhould murtherit, carried away thechild, and hid it in a mea- 
ſure ofcorne ( called Cypſels ) a place which ſhe conceived they 
could never ſearchif they returned, and fo it fell out : They 
came back and ſought all about; when they could not finde 
him, they agreed amongſt themſelyes to tell thoſe who ſent 
them, they had done what they required, and returning home, 
did ſo. Eerious ſon growing up was called Cypſelns from the dan= 
he had'efcaped 1n thecorne-meaſurez when he came to mans 
eſtate, he conſulted with the Delphian Oracle, and received a 
doubtfull anſwer, in confidence whereof he attempted Corrxth 
and tooke it,the Oracle was this , 


Happy is Cypſelus, who to my faxe 
This viſit makes; be Corinth's crowne ſhall gain 3 
He ad his Sons( but not therr ſons) ſhall raign. 


Being poſleſt of the Kingdome, he perfecuted the Corrnthians, 
depriving many of their eſtates,more (by far) of their lives 3 ha- | 
ving reigned thirty yeares, he dyed and was ſucceeded by his 
Son Teriander , whoſe reigne compleated this Tyranny, which | 
laſted according to * Ariftoile 73. yeares and fixe moneths : So | 
that Cypſelus began to reigne in the ſecond yeare of the thirtieth | 
Olympiad. 
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The time of bis birthybhis raign,and the change, . 1. 

ave Lc of bes deſpoſeti on | 1} 3}..: JE. 56D 

| STEVE 

rianter(by computation from his death, whieb, aceording 
Pts Laerttws was in the eightieth year of his age; thelaſt of the 
ortic eight Olympiad ) was born in the laſt year of the twew 
ninth Olympiad. His raign (according to *rifot les accquiit; 
ſting fortie foure years ) begun in the fourth year of the thirty 
ſeventh Qlympiad. Su:das ſaith, heſucceeded i theKingdom(e, 
* as being his fathers eldeſt fon , which Platarch* calls , '4#ſtaſe 
bereditary to bim;*flouriſhed in the thirtie eight Olympiad. ' 
* He was at firſt ofa mild gentle diſpoſition, but afterwards 
grew very rigid upon this occafiohn. His mother , whilſt he wes /; 


. 


very young , kept him much in her company , 'when hegrew ! 
mofe in __ fell in love with him 3 with Gigs her paſſhon &h + ,; 
creaſed touch extremity, that ſhe conld no longer Tuppretfeges 
aſſuming confidence , ſhe told her ſon:, there was a 
Lady fallen in love with him; and adviſed himnot'to ſlighther 
affetion, He anſwer'd, he would got. tranſgreſle law and ver- 
tue » by touching a married woman. His mother preſſed him 
with 1ntreaties; at laſt he conſented ſhe -.* ar a night, ad- 
viling him not to haveany light in his chamber,nor to conftraſn 
the Lady to ſpeak, but to excuſe her for modeſtic's ſake. Fere- 
ander engaged himſelf to do'all ſhedircfed. Shezattired as rich- 
7 as ſhe could,went to his chamber, and departed —_ before 
ay-break: on the morrow ſhe enquired if he were pleaſed, and 
if the Lady ſhould come again tohim, Periander faid, it was 
his chiefeſt deſire, and that he affe&ted her exceſſively. From 
that time ſhe viſited her ſon often 2: he, at laſt, wasmoved with 
a great curioſity to know who ſhe was, and ſolicited his-mother 
very importunately that he might have ſome diſconrſe and ac- 
quaintance with her, ſeeing he was fo much taken) with Jove 
of her , affirming it was tinreaſonable, ke ſhould be denyed the 
ſtght of one, wick whom he had ſooften a neerer acquaintance. 
His mother affirm'd it could not be done, in reſpect to the mo- 
delty of the Lady. Hereupon hegave vne of his ſervants order 
to hidea light in hischamber-: ſhe came as ſhe uſed , and when 
ſhe was aſleep, P:7:ander roſe, took the light, and ſeeing it was 


2- his mother, was about to have killed her, but with-held by 


ſomegenius or apparition , forebore : From thar time forward 
he was troubled in mind , grew cruell, andkilled many of his 
ſubjets. His mother, much accuſing her unhappy genius, ſſew 


ber ſelfe. Laertius faith, they were both conſcious hereof, 
and 


© * Politic. $, 


' * Excerpt, Nicol, 
Damaſc. Suid. 
Conulv, ſept. 

a>. 


* Laert. ſuid. 
F arthen. erg- 


PERIANDER. 


and that being diſcovered, he grew cruell toeuery one. 
* Hered. * In the beginning of his raign, he was much more mercifull 
then his father , but keeping correſpondence by meſſengers 
* Larrt- with Thraſibulus Tyrant of A4:letus( * to whom in times paſt he 
had beenagueſt, beforehe arived to the government) he be- 
came at laſt much more bloody then his father. He ſent an ex- 
preffe to Thraſibulus , to know what courſe he ſhould take to ſet- 
tle himſelfe, and to govern the Citty in the beſt manner. Tbra- 
ſibulw led the Sc out oftown, and as they walked to- 
ether in a corn field, queſtion'd him w0IPe x is commin 
_Krom Corinth, and in themean time lopped off all the heads o 
corn that grew higher then the reſt, and threw them away; in 
this manner he went over the wholefhield, not ſpeaking one 
word to the meſſenger, and ſo ſent him home; where bein 
returned, Periander - pw enquired what inſtryQions he had 
broughtz he anſwered, Thraſibulushad given him none, and that 
he wondered he would ſend him to a mad-man , who deſtroy- 
ed hisown goods. Periander enquired what Thraſibulus did , and 
hes apprehended that he adviſed himto put the moſt 
eminent in the City to death. Laertzus recites a Letter to that 
effet, which if not, ſuppoſitions muſt have been ſent at another 
time after this meſſenger departed. 


Thra fubulus to Periander. 


] <-ve your meſſenger no anſwer , but carying him into afield of Corn , 
lopped off mth my ſtick ſuch ears as grew higher then the reft, whilſt be 
followedme;, if you enquire , he will relate all toyou that he hath heard or 
ſeen: Do you ſo likewiſe, if you mean to ſetile your ſelfe in the government, 
take off the heads of the chrefeſt Citizens, whether your profeſſed evemres , 
or others. «A Tyrant muſt ſuſpeR every friend, 
; Though * 2lutarch deny he followed this advice , Herodotus 
* Ser.ſ?. ayerres , that from thence forward Periander exerciſed all 
cruelty upon his ſubjects, diſpatching thoſe that had 
* Lure, Eelcaped the rigour and perſecutions of his father, *He firſt ap- 


% 


* Suid. pointed a guard of Halberdiers tcoſecure his perſon,*which con- s 


ſiſted ofthree hundred, and converted the government toa Ty= | 


* Excert.Nicol. rannie ( * through his cruelty and violence ) He forbad the Ci- 


orgy nm tizens to keep any ſervants, or to be idle, alwaies finding ſome 


him. employment for them : If any man fatin theForum, he was | 


* Laert. fined, for he feared leſt they ſhould plot againſt him. EThe Ci- 
tizens being deſirous to live ir&« he would not ſuffer them, 


Nan * He was alwaies in war, being of a martiall diſpoſition. He : 
made ſhips with three banks of Oares , which he uſed in both. Þ 


* Leert. ſeas. *Heattempted to dig the Iſthmus off from the continene. 


* LeÞ, 1. 20, 


rodotus gives another inſtance , affirming he ſent to inform _ 
| O 


Of his friendſhip and correſpondence with Thraſibulus, * He» | 
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of the Oracles arifwer to Alyattes King of Lydia, concerning the 


re-edifying of the Temple of #ervs, and adviſed him topro- © 
vide before-hand for his own ſecurity. | 

* He made a. vow, if he were victor in the chariot-race at the « ; ,.,., 
CO games, to erect a ſtatue ofgold : \He chanced to be 
victorious , and:wanting gold , bebolding upon a feſtivall of 
that country the women richly adorned , he took off all their 
ornaments, and ſo ſent them home, 


CHAP. III, 
Of bus being placedin the number of the ſeven Sages, 


His ſentences and writings. 


Erianaer ( ſaith * Plutarch ) being become a Tyrant by ahe-, .,, , 
reditary diſeaſe derived to him by his father , endeavoured com. 
to purge himſclte thereof as much as poſſible, by uſing the . 
ſound converſation of good perſons, and invited wiſe-men to * 

come to him; *to which purpoſe heſent this Epiſtle to thoſe of 

Greece, at ſuch time as they met at Delph7. | Rar 


L aevt. 
p 


Periander to the wiſe men. 


] Grue Pythian and Apollo many thanks that you bing met together » 
there nll alſa by my letters be brought to Corinth, 1mllenteriainyoa 
as you well know very kindly, 1 here that laſt yeer you met at the Lydian 
Kings tn Sardis: delay not now to come tome , Tyrant of Corinth, for 
the Corinthians will look kindly upon you, if you come to, the houſe of P 
riander, bl 2; . 4 
Upon this invitation they went to him, not ſeyen, but twice 
as many,of whom was Decles, Perianders friend , in whoſename 
Plu:arch makes a large deſcription of their entertainment, which 
was not in the a5 » butat the Port Lecheoz, in a great hall, 
appropriated to ſolemn. feaſts, joyning to the Temple of //-2.s , 
to whom he had not ſacrificed ſince , —— death of his 
mother untill that time, the particularsof the feaſt ; by reaſon 
of the largeneſle of the diſcourſe, we referre to Plutarc b, 
He was alſo himſelfe put into the-number of theſe wiſemen , 
who, * Plmarc ſaith , wereorigioally but five, but;that aftet- | 
wards (leobulus Tyrant of Lindus , and-,Periander;T;yrant of Co- * Þ* * Pelph. 
71mb , who had neither vertue nor wiſdome , by the greatneſle 
of their power, the multitude of their friends ,-and the obliga- 
tions they conferred upon thoſethat adhered tothem, forced 
a reputation, and thruſt themſelves violently into the uſurped 
name of wſe-men3 to which end, they ſpread abroad' ſentences 
and remarkable ſayings throughout all Greec, the very ſame 


which 


94 


* Suid. 
* Protager. 
* Laert. 
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which others had ſaid before , whereat che other firſt ſages were 
much diſpleaſed, yet would not diſcover or convince their 


vanity, nor hayeany publick controverhie 'about that title 
with perſons of ſo mach wealth and power, but meeting toge.- 
therat Delph;, after ſome private debare, they coaſccrated there 
the Letter £ the fift in the Alphabet, andin aumeration , to te. 
ſtifie to the God of that Temple they were no more then fave , 
and that they reje&ted and excluded from their company , the 


ſixt and the ſeventh, as having no right thereto. 
Of thoſe * who excluded himout of the number of the ſeven, 


ſome (as * Plato) ſubſtitute in his roome ſo: *others ſay there 


weretwo of this game , cozens, onethe Tyrant, the other of 
eAmbracia;but Ari fotle and others,afſert him of Corinth to be the 
wiſe, which attribute ſeems conferred upon him,not in reſpetto 
his ations, but morall ſayings and writings, which were theſe. 

Do nothing for gain, that is proper to trades-men. They who will rule 
ſafely, muſt te guarded with lovenor armes. Being demanded why be con« 
tinued King, Feauſe( ſaith be )it is dangerous willingly to refrain, or an- 
willingly to be depoſed. 

*W enthe other ſix had given therr opinions concerning 


bw h Ie. Tyranny ( at the feaſt to which he invited them ) he being de- 


* Ctob. 29, 


* ctob. ibid, 
* Lent; 


fired to addehis, anſwered with a troubled countenance, E. 
nouob hath been ſaid to deterre any man of ſound judgment from rule, 
When they had in like manner declared their opinions, con- 
cerning a common-wealth , headded, the reſult of all which 
bad been ſaid, commended that Democracy mot , which came neereſt ax 
Art flocracy, 

* Being demanded what was the greate#t in the leaft, be anſwered, « 
PE Fonc. Fog h«man body. 

His precepts (according to * Demetrius Phalereus ) were theſe , 
Conſideration is all( * which was his particular ſentence.) Owet « 
good, temertty dangerous, Gain ſord:d, the accuſation of nature . A driwo- 
cracy is better then a Tyranme, Pleaſures are mortall, vertues tmmortatl, 
In good fort ane be moderate , tn 6ad prudent. 1t 1s better to the then to 
wart, Study to be wortby of your Parents, Be praiſed lrucng » beatifitd 
dead. To your friends in proſperity and adverſitee be the ſame. What thos 
haft promeſed amiſſe , perform not.[ Laert. Keep thy word. ] Betray 


. not ſecrets, So reproach, as if thow ſhouldft ere long be a friend. Uſe new 


diet, but old lawes. Puniſh thoſe who have ſinned: veftratn thoſe that are 
about to fin. Conceal thy misfortune that it may not glad thy enemies. 
eAuſoniss alcribes theſe to him. 


Pleaſure and profit never dif, 
As more ſolscitous, more happy be. 
Tis #11 to-wnſh, but worſe to fear to che , 
with what ney exjoynes, comply, 

If thou art fear'dof many, many fear. 
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;PERIANDER. 
Be not exaltedwhen thy fortunes clear , 
Nor be de jefed if ſtorm appear. 1. . 


* He writ two thouſand verſes of morall coſtroions. 
CHAP. HIIL. 
The Story of Arion.. 
Ds the feaſt we mentioned (by Piwarcbs account ) or ra- 
"ther according to Ewſeb4us, in the fortieth Olympiad , there 


happened a ſtrange accident, which ( becauſe Herodotus calls 
it a miracle (hewed to Per4ander)we ſhall relate in his words. 


* 4740 the molt famous Lutaniſt of thac time, having lived * Lib. 1, 
along time with-Per1ander, tooka yOYage to ial and Sicily, there See alſo agel- 


| lius who 
e deſigned to returtiito fates this of 


Plutarch, Lu- 


any in Corinibia,,s5 they, when they were at Sea , _—_ to caſt ci2n,and others 


having gotten together much wealth, 
( oriuth; at 7 areiium he hired a Correxthian veſell, confiding above 


Arion over-board, that they might be Maſters of his wealth, _ 
which he underſtanding, offered to give them all ſothey woutd 
ſfavehislife; they refuſing, bad him lay violeat hands '-\up6n 
himſelfe, if he would be buried in his 6wn Gountry, - othee- 
wiſe toleap immediately /iato the ſea. «7/07 reduced to this 
extremity , intreated t to give h:m leave to put on his 
richeſt ornaments, and ſo ſtanding upanthe of the ſhip , 
toplay atune, promiling, aſloon as he had done, to deliver 
himſelfe into their hands. The men moved. with agreat defite 
to hear the moſt excellent Lutiniſt in the. world, retired from 
the poop to the middle of theſhip : heputs on hisbeſtorna- 
ments, and ſtanding upon the poop z ; began that rune which 
they. call the morning hymne;, aſloon-as he had ended'it , he 
threw himſelfe wonay. Sea, with hisornaments and Lute 5 
the ſhip ſailed on to Conmh. It is reported a Dolphm took 
him upon hisback, and caryed him to 7Tenerus , whete helan- 
ded, and took ſhipping again for Cor1#tb; hearived there in rhe 
ſame habit, and related all that paſſed 3; which Pertander not 
beleeving, committed hinyto' cloſe cuſtody , not permitting 
him to goany whither , and in the mean time ſent for the Ma- 
Tinersz when they came, heasked them newesof «Aron: They 
anſwered, he was very well in /ta/y, and that they left him ſafe 
at Tarenmtum? immediately 4ri0x appeared, attired, as when he 


& he leaped outofthe ſhip , whereat they were ſo confounded , 


they could not ſay. any thing in their own defence. Thisis at- 
teſted both by the Corinthians and Leſbians. Ar 7x44 there 
1salittle Image given as an offering of a man fitting upon a 
Dolphins back : that Periander cauſed ſuch a one to betrade, is 


evident from this Epigram of 844n07. | 3901 4 
This 


* Leer, 


* Athen.Deipn. 


_ without a 


* EL aert- 


o Herod. $. 


PERIANDER. 


This flatue of Axion ore the main 

Sailing upon & Dolphin's back was cary'd 
By. Perianders order. See, men ſlain 

By craell men ,' by fiſhes kind preſer/ 4. 


CHAP..V. 
Of bis Wife. 


: Is wife was named Lyſs, by him called Helſſa, daughter 
| Hes Procleus, Tyrant of Epidaurss and Erithenea, the daugh- 
ter of Ariftacrates , by the fiſter of e4rfomedes , which perſons 
ruled over the greateſt part of eArcadia, * He fellin love with 


her , ſeeing her in a Peloponneſian drefle, in her petticote , 


after he kil'd her 1n his fury, big with child, with a ſtool , or a 
blow of his foot, being wrought upon by the accuſations of his 

concubines, whom heafterward burned. 
*He ſent ane day to Threſpotos upon the River Acberon, to en- 
quire by Necromancy concerning a depolitum. Mela — 
, be- 


ing,ſaid, ſhe would not tell them in what place it was lai 


* Surd. 


* Hered. lib . 3. 
45. 


cauſe the was cold and naked, the clothes wherein ſhe was bu- 


ried doing her no good, for they were not burned, confirming 


the truth whereof by Per5anders puting bread into a cold 0- 
ven; which anſwer carried to Perriander , made good the fuſpi- 
tion that ( * through exceſſe of love) naggeuery Mixccry «cry. Hereupon 
he cauſed proclamation tobe made that all the Corinthian wo- 
men ſhould comero-June's Templeto celebrate a feſfivall , at- 
tyred in their richeſt ornaments, when they came, having pla- 
ced a guard of ſouldiers in ambuſh , he ſtriped them all, with- 
out any diſtin&ion (free women and ſervants) of their'clothes 
which he carried to Melifſas grave, and having praid , burn'd 
them toher: This done , he ſent meſſengers to enquirethe ſe- 
cond time, to whom _—__— Ghoſt appeared,” and told them 
wherethedepoſitum was laid. 7 


CHAP. VL 
Of bis Children. 


"[_JEe had by Mele two ſons Cypſalus and Lycophron the 

| I younger ingenious, the elder a foole 3 he had likewiſea 
daughter » Hl elder ſonneat the timeof his morhers death was 
eighteen yeares old,the younger ſeyenteen. Theſe their Grand- 
father by the mothers ſide Proclews (Tyrant of Epidaurus ) ſent 
forover to him, and loved them much as in reaſon he ought, 
being thechildren of his owne daughter 5 when he was to ſend 


them 


n, giving drink to her fathers workmen : * Long - 


he 
ea 


PERIANDER. 


them back , he ſaid tothem, doe you know children who ſlew 
your mother ? theelder tooke no heede to that ſpeech, but Ly- 
cophron the younger was ſo troubled at it, that when he came to 
Corinth, he neither ſpoke to his father, nor would make him any 
anſwer, looking upon him as the murderer of his mother,where- 
at Periander at length became ſo incenſed, that he turned him 
out of doores. He being ; ar. Periander queſtioned the Elder 
what diſcourſe his Grandfather had with him 3 hee related to 
him how kindly he uſed him, but told nothing of that which 
Procleus had ſaid to them at their departure,for he had not taken 
any notice of it 3 Perzander ſaid, it was not poſhble but that hee 
PRs ſay ſomething more, and preſſed him more ſtritly 3 at 
att he calling it to mind;told him this alſo, which Periander re- 
ſenting, and not willing to uſe his ſon more mildly, ſent to the 
people with whom he lived in his ejefion, forbidding them to 
receivehim into any of their houſes, Turned out of that wher- 
in he was, he ſought to goe into another, but was denied Agri- 
and:r having threatned thoſe that ſhould entertaine him , ad 


commanded all to drive him away : expelled thence, he went 


to another of his acquaintance, who knowing him the ſonne of 
Periandey entertained him though with feare : at length Perian- 
dey proclaimed that whoſoever received him into their houſe,or 
ſpoke to him, ſhould pay what fine to Apollo, he ſhould im- 
ſe: from that time none durſt yentureto entertaine himor 
peake to him3 nor would he himſelfe make tryall ofa thing 
which ke knew to be deſperate, but paſſed his time in the com- 
mon walkes : Foure dayes after, Periander ſeeing him poore 
and extenuated with faſting, tooke compaſſion of him, and lay- 


. Ing afide hisanger,drew nigh to him and fſaid,**Son whichis bet- 


*ter , toundergoe what you now ſuffer, or by obeying your 
« father toenjoy my wealth and kingdome? you being my ſon 
«and next heire to the Kingdome of fruitful Cor:zth, have made 
« choice of thelife of a Vagabond, angerly oppoſing him whom 
« you ought not to oppoſesif any unhappineſle befell in thoſe 
«thin coker you ſuſpect me, itbefell me, and I have fo 
*much the greater ſhare therein, in being the inſtrument 
* thereofs heare how much better it is to be envied then to bee 
© pittied,and whatit is tobe angry with our parents or betters, 
In theſe words Pertander —— his ſon , who made him no 
other anſwer then © That he ought to pay a fine to the God for 
ſpeaking to him. Per:ander perceiving the evill of his ſonne 
tobe incurable, removed him out of his fight, and ſending him 
by ſhip to Corcy7a, of which he was alio Tyrant: having thus 
diſpoſed of him, he made war with his father in Law Procleus 
asthechiefe cauſe of all that happened, Laeriz«s mentions an 
Epiſtle which he ſeat him to this effe&. 


C Periander 


* Herod. ibid 


1 Hered, ibid, 


PERIANDER; 


Periander to Procleus. 


wee committed unwillingly that crime upon your Daughter, but you 
if willengly, you alienate my Sons mende from me, ” doe unjufily; there. 
fore either ſoften his minde towards me, or I ſhall revenge ths injury} 1 
have ſatisfiedyour daughter by burning itn ber honour the garments of all 
the women of Corinth. 

* In fine hetooke Epidaurus and Proclus therein, whom he pre. 
ſerved alive. | 

* In procelſle of time Periander growing old, and knowing 
himſelfe to bee no longer fit for the charge of the common. 
wealth , ſent to Corcjra to invite Lycophvon tothe government of 
the Kingdome; conceiving his eldeſt ſon uncapeable of that of- 
fice by reaſon of his ſtupidity. Lycopbyoy would not youchſafe 
ſo much as to ſpeake to the meſlenger. Per:iandey ( affectionate 
to him) ſent the ſecond time his ſons ſiſter, his owne daughter, 
hoping he would be ſooner perſwaded by her z ſhee comming 
ſaid to him, © Brother, had you rather the Kingdome ſhould 
« fall into the hands of others, andour fathers houſe be diſper. 
*ſed then goe home and have it your ſelfe? returne to your 
* owne houſe, injure your ſelte no longer 3 _— 1s an un- 
0 Happy inheritance : cure not one evill with another; many 
© prefer compliance before juſtice, many in purſuit of their mo. 
©* thers right loſe their fathers Kingdome : a Kingdome is a 
*\]ippery thing, coveted by many, our father is old and feeble, 
© give not your owne goods to others: thus ſhe pleaded to him Þ| 
as her father had inſtructed her ; he anſwered he would never © 
come to Corinth whilſt his father lived there : which as ſoone as 
Periander underſtond, he ſent ameflenger the third time, to let 
him know, hee would remove to Corcyra, and tro command him 
to come to {013th to take the government upon him; to this 
the ſonne aſſented. Periander prepared for Corcyra, his ſonne for 
{orinth; the people of Corcyra informed hereof, that Perrander 
might not comeinto their country, k1ill'd his fon : in revengeof 
which fat Periander ſent three hundred boyes of the chiete of 
the Corcyr ears to Sardis to Allyates King of Lydra there to be guelt, * 
the Cor:nthrans who had chargeof them , were driven upon Sa- 
mos, the Samrans underſtanding to what end they were ſent to 
Sarars, adviſed them to take Sanuary in the Temple of Diana, 
and would not ſuffer them as being ſuppliants to bee pulled 
away: The Corrnth1ans not permitting any food to be given them, 
the Samzans celebrated a feſtivall,which is obſerved ( ſaith He- ' 
rodotus) at this day 3 when night was come, the company of © 
youths and maides danced whilſt the children were praying, #Z 
and in their dance having made cakes of meale and honey , 
flung them — the children, whereby they were ſuſtained 

1 


alive,thisthey did ſo long till the Samians who had charge of the 
children 
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children, were faine to goe away and leave them ; then the S4- 


nyſius affirme the Gnidians came to Samos with a fleet, droveaway 
Pertauders Guard from the Temple, and carried the children tO 
Corcyraz for which reaſon the Corcyreans allowed the Gnidza# 
many honours and immunities , which they gave not (even) 
tothe Samians. 


CHAP. 7. 


Hes Death. 


* F” Xceſfive melancholy (amidſt theſe croſſes) occalioned his * Leer. 
Þ death thelaſt yeare of the 48 Olympiad:the eighticth of 

his age, being deſirous none ſhould know where he was buried, 

he thus contriy'd it. He commanded two men to goe to acer- 

taine place at night , and to kill whom they firſt met, and bury 

him. After them he ſerit fower to kill & bury the two; afterthe 

fower, more : "They obeyed his order, the firſt killed him. The 

Co:11thians erefted for him an empty monument with this 1n- 


ſcription. 


Periander lies within (ortmthian Ground, 
For pozxer and niſedome above all renownd. 


Laertius hath this Epigram upon him, 


At whatſoere ſhall happen be not ſad: 

Althe for all that God aiſpenſeth glad. 
VViſe Pertander did through gas. expire, 
Becauſe events not joynd mth bis deſire, 


; rh, ch, 
msans conveyed the children home to Corcyra. *Antenor and Dior —_ 
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SOSIADES. 
His colle&tion of STS 
The preceptsof the ſeven Sophiſts: 


3 Ollow God, Obey the law. Worſbip the Gods, Reverence 
FF thy Parents, Suffer for juftice. Underſtand what 
W thoulearneſt. Know what thou bearefl. Know thy 


%\ 


K ſelfe. About to marry, chooſe opportunity. Conſider 
WF mortall things. when thou art a gueſt , acknowledge 
Dy 2t. R-ſpei Hoſpitality: Command thy ſelfe, Relieve 
thy friends. Governthy anger, Exerciſe prudenite. 
Honour providence. Uſe not ſwearing. Love friendſbip. Apply thy ſelfe 
to diſcipline. Puyſue glory. Emulate wiſdome. Speak well of that which is 
good, Diſparage none. Praiſe Vertue.Do what is juſt, Be kind to thy friends, 
Revenge upon thy enemies, Praftiſe generoſity. eAbſtain from evill, Be 
generall.K ep what 1s thine. Refraznfrom what belongs to others. Speak 
words of good omen, Hear all things. Gratifie thy friend, Nothing too 
much, Husband time, Regard the future. Hate injury. Have reſpe& tothy 


ſervants, Inftruf thy children. If thou haſt ought, gratifie others, Fear de 


ceit, Speak well of all. Be a lover of miſdome. Judge according to equity, 


Þ what thou knoweſt, do. 4bſtain from blood-ſhed. wiſh things poſſible. Con- 


Verſe with the wiſe. Examin wits, what thou baſt recexved,re Htore, Diftruſt 
none, Make uſe of art, Defer not what thou tmtendeft io grue, Efteem 
benefits. Exuy none.Guard thy ſelfe; Approve bope; Hate cilumny.Pafleſſ 
juſtly. Reverence the good. Acknowledge thy Judge. Be moderate in 
wedlock, Reſpet fortune. Fly engagements for any. ( owverſe with all, 
Make uſe of thy like. Regulate ſumptuouſneſſe.Enjoy what thou poſſeſſeR. 
Exerciſe modeſty. Return benefits. Pray far proſperity. Lov - Heay- 
engyſce. Atm at things that may be acquired. Hate diſſention. Abhoy re= 
proach Curb thy tongue. Repell :njury. Determine equally , Make uſe of thy 
realth, Examine without corruption. Blame the preſent. Speak knowing. 
Uſe no tiolence, Live pleaſantly. Converſe mildly. Go through thy un- 
dentakings fearleſſe. Be benign to all, Conftde not 1n thy children. Govern 


= thytongue. Do well to thyſelfe, Be - e. Anſwer ſeaſunaby. Labour 
2 mwithequity. Dothat whereof thou ſhalt not repeut. when thou haſt ſinned, 
= be pemitent. Confine thy eye. Counſel profitably. Perfet quickly. Preſerue 
= amity, Be gratefull. Obſerue concord, Declare noſccret, Fear what is more 
= powerfull. Purſue what is profitable, wa.t for opportunity, Diſſobve enm= 
= es, Expeft age, Boaft not of m—_— hſe toſpeak well. Flybatred. 
X D 


Poſe 


(102) 
Poſſeſſe wealth juft oſt. Forſake not goo Hate malice, Be not weary of 
learning. Hazard ſelf pede, "Fies joyeſt in, quit not. Ad- 


mere Oracles. Love tot the abſent. Reve- 

_ pls, Ten wo you ute hs not in 7 yrs 
aw 0 &. Be 110 18j Anteſtort. Di for th 

_— Fog life. Deride ndt t \ dead. Condole with the wnhappy. 4 


Gratifie without damage, Be nt troubled wpon every occaſion. Let = 
children be by a free-woman. Promiſe none. Wron x. the dead, Suffer 
as mortail: Truft not fortune. Be inchildbood modeſt, in youth 


 Imperatesin manbrodjuft, mold age proden;. 
| Dye untroubled. 
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(193). 
AUSONH LUDUS 


ſepterti Sapientum. FA 


The Pro logue. | di 


He ſeven wiſe-men) (that name times paſt apply'd ...-- 
Tothem, nor hath poſteritie deny'd ; xd 

Themſelves this day unto your view prelent. {ok 6 

Why doſt thou bluſh Gown'd Roman? diſcoatene not] 

That ſuch grave men ſhould on the bebrought ! wy 

Is'c ſhame to us? 'twas none to Abens thought +. | 

Whoſe Councell-Chamber was their Theater. 

True3 here for bulinefle ſeverall places are 

Aſſign'd, the Cirque for meetings, Courts to take | 

Enrolements, Forums in which pleas to make : 

But in old Athers,and all Greece was known .. 

No other place for buſineſſe but this one, [viz.the Theater 

Which latter Luxury in Rome did raiſe, 

The Adile heretofore did build for plaies  '. 

AScaffold=ftaye; no work of Carved ſtone ; 

So Gallus and Murena, 'tis well known... 

But after, when great Mennot ſparing Coſt , _— 

Thought it the higheſt glory they could boalt , ' 

Tobuild for Playesa Scene moreeminent , 

The Theater grew to this vaſt.exteat 5 

Which — Balbus, Ceſar didenlarge z 

Vying which ſhould exceed for ſtate and charge. 

But to what end all this? wecame not here 

To tell you who firſt built the Theater, | : 

Forum, or City Gates, but t'uſherin 1, 1:2} 18s 

Grave ſages; who'by Gods approv'd have been) © © / 

Such as in pleaſing and inſtruftive verſe;  '/ 

Their own judicious ſentences rehearſe, 

Known to the learned, and perhaps to you: Z7 

But if your Me m'ries cannot well renue 

Things ſpoke ſo long ſince the Comedian ſhall , 

Whobetter then I knowes them, tell you all. 


(104)! 


Enter Comedian. 


# 
/Theniah Solon, Fame fings, wrotat Delpbis ” 
AS navrly; whoſe ſenſe Know thy ſelfe, 15; 

But this to Spartan Chile: moſt aikgy.. A 
Some queſtion Chilon, whether this be thine, 
Tubs 3opy waned hls, The c /ofe 

Of a long life regard: but moſt ſuppoſe | 

That Soloz this to Lydian Creſusſpake. 

From Lesbian P#itacus this motto take, 

Thyreru 264991) that's Know time: But he / 

By Ke), here means — 

Oj aaiigot xgxo?, Bras, di proceed | 

From thees that is, MoF men areill, Take heed 

You not miſtake him3 for by ill men here 

He means the ignorant: Thenext you hear 
Is Pertander's Mixim 7d way 5 | 

That is, Thought's eAll :» All;a Thoughtfull Man / 

But Lyndian Cleobulus does proteſt 

Acgy Mirher, Mean in All is beft, 

Thales, lyve,vign $' am Cries. 

Upon a Surety preſent damage lies, 

But this, 'for thoſe who gainby it, to tell , 


May'chance diſpleaſe: Now Solon comes farewell. Exi. - 


Enter Solon.” 


O! Solon in his Greeks dreſſetreads the ſtage, 
| to whor ( as ofthe ſeven the greateſt Sage ) 
Fame gave the prize of wiſdome from the reſt 
But fame isnot of Cenſure the ſtri& Teſt. | 
Nor firſt nor laſt I take my ſelfe to be, 

For there's no order in Equalitie. ' 

Well did the Pelphict Prophet ſport with'him 
Who ask'd, which firſt of the Wiſe-men might ſeem, 
Saying; if on a Globe theirnames he writ, 
None firſt or loweſt heſhould find init. 

From mid(t of that learn'd Round come 1; that ſo 

What onceI ſpaketo Crxſus, All here now 

Might take as ſpoken to themſelves; 'tis this : 

Oggy Teads maxgs bis Which Is , 

Mark the end of a long life 3 till when forbear 

To ay, theſe wretched, or thoſe happy are : 

For All t://then are in a doubtfull ſtate, 
| The prootfe of this wee'l in few words relate. 
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Creſus the King or Tyrant (chooſe you which ) 
Of Lydia, happythought; and/ſtrangely'rich3 
Who to his Gods did gold-wall'd Temples build, 
Invites me ore, ; to his ſummons yeeld, 

His royall ſummons went to Lyd.a, 

Willing his ſuþje&s by our means might find 
Their King unptov'd, and better'd in his mind. 
He asks me whom I thought the happieſt Man ? 
I faid Telana, the Athenian, 
Who his lifengbly for his Gountry gave; 

He piſhes at it; will another have. 

I told him then Aglauw,who the Bounds © 

Nere paſt in all-his life of his own grounds. 
Smiling, he ſaies'; what think you then of Me 
Eſteem'd the happyeſt in the whole world? We 
Reply'd, his End could only make that known, 
He takes this 11] : I, willing to be gon, 
Kiſſe his hand, and ſo leave him: For ſome ends 
Meantime, 'gainſt Perſia he a war intends 3 

And all things ready, doesin perſon go. 

How ſpeeds? he's vanquiſh'd, Priſoner to his foe, 
And ready now to yeeld his lateſt breath), 

(For by the Victor he was doom'd to death ) 
Upon the funerall Pile, rounded with Flames 
And ſmoake, hethus with a loud voice exclaimes 
O Soloz! Solon! now I plainly ſee 

Th'art atrueProphet! Thrice thusnaming me 
Mov'd with which words, Cyrus, (the Conquerour) 
Commands theFire be quencht, which, by a ſhower 
OfRain then falling, happily was laid. 

Thence to the King, by a choice Guard convay'd, 
And queſtion'd who that Soloz was ? and why 
He call'd ſo on his Name? He, for reply, 

In Order all declares: Pitty at this 

The Heartof Cyrus moves and Creſus is 

Receiv'd to grace, who ina Princely Port 

Liv'd after, honor'd inthe Perſian Court. 

Both Kings approv'd, and prais'd Me, but what 1 
Said then to one; let each man here ap ly 
> Asſpoke Chimſelfe, *rwas for that end T came. 
Farewell: your liking let your hands proclaim. {Ext 


E e 


(106) 
Enter Chilon. 


Y Hips with fitting, Eyes with ſeeingake, 
M Expediin was D End would make, 
How little and how long your Atticks prate [| 
Scarce in three-hundred lines one word of we 
Or agraveſentence, how helookt on me 
At going off} ---Now Spartan Ch:loz ſee! 
Who with Laconian Brevity commends 
To you the Knowledge of your ſelyes;kind Friends! 
Tray ceesſer carv'd ina Delphos Fane. 
'Tis a hard Work, but recompenc'd with Gain. 
Try yourown ſtrengthz examine what 'tis you 
Have donealready,what you ought to do. 
All Duties of our life, as Modeſhe , 
Honour and Conſtancie included be 
 Inthis, andglory, which we yet deſpiſe. 
Farewell, your claps I not reſpect nor prize. [ Exit. 


Emer Clcobulus. 


Cleobulus, though my Native Seat 

Be a ſmall Iſle, am Author of agreat 
And glorious Sentence; Mirpur feugy> | 
A man 1s befi: You Sirs that fit upon * 
The fourteen middle Benches next unto 
Tho0rchera, beſt may judge if this be true. 
Your Nodd ſhowes your abent: Wethank you3 but 
We ſhall proceed in Order: Was it not 
One Afer (who a man of your owa Glime is) 
That ſaid once in this place, #t ne quid Nemis 2 
And hither does our wdyraes alme. 
The Dorick and the Latine mean the ſame. 
In ſpeaking being ſilent, or in ſleep , 
In _ Turns, or in bad, a mean ſtill keep, 
In ſtudy, or what everyou intend. 
I 'veſaid, and that 1 mean, I keep here eng, [Extt. 


E nter Thales. 


M Thales, who maintain ( as P:::4ar fings) 
Water to be the beſt and firſt of things, 
To whom by Phazbus Mandate, fiſhers brought 
eA mags Tripod, which they fiſhing caught , 

By him as preſent tothe wiſeſt meant, 


Which Iretus'd; and unto others ſent 
x In 


(207) 


In knowledge my ſuperiars as I thought. 
From one = other ofthe Sages oe 
By them againreturn'd, to me it came 
Who to Apollo conſecrate the ſame, 
For Since to ſeek the wileſt, he phy A 
I Judge no man but God by that defign'd. 
Now on the ſtage ( as thoſe before) Icome 
T aſſert the truth of my own Axiom. 
Perhaps by ſomet'may be offenſfivethought : 
But not by thoſe by ſadexperiencetaught. 
E'rve wigs: Son, lay we. 
Be Surety, and te ſure a loſer be, 
A thouſand Inſtauces I could produce 
To prove Repentance is the only uſe 
That can be made of it, but that we here 
Examples by their Names to cite, forbear. 
Make your own Application, and concelve- 
The Damage, Men by this ſole a& receive. 
Nor this ourgood intention take amille,. 
You that like, clap, you that diſlike it, hiſle, 


Enter Blas. 


| Am Prienean Bias, who once taught 

Or m\35magebs, That moſt men are naught- 
I wiſh't had been unſpoke: for Truth gains Hate, 
But by bad men I mean illiterate, 
And thoſe who barbarouſ]y all Lawes confound, 
7 hs Os for within this Round 
I ſee none but are good: believe all thoſe 
Whom I proclaim for bad amongſt your Foes : 
Yet there 1s noneſo partially app Vd 
To favour Vice,but with the good will fide: 
Whether he truly be ſuch, or would fain 
Ofa good man the Reputation gain : 
The nd nameofan 111 man all ſhun. 


Then (mcft good Men) your praiſe, and I ha'done. 


Enter Pittacus. 


M Pritacus, who once this Maxime penn'd , 
Tiyrou x94chy T bat's, trme apprehend. 
Bur by Time we meant Timein Seaſon, as 
[In tempore Ten 18 your Koman Phraſe. 
And your own Comick Poet Terexce, he, 
Chief ofall things makesopportunity, 
Where Dromo comes unto eAn1phils, 


I'th 
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Fth nick of Time; confider what Iſay, » 

And mark how great an inconvenience 

Moſt ſuffer through this want of providence. 

But now 'tis more then time we ſhquld be gon 3 
Farewell, and giveyour Aprobation. [ Exit» 


Enter Periander. 


Ow on the Stage ſee Periander move / 
He who once Fra, and what he ſaid will prove 

Meaing 73 ey. Thought is all zn all, 

Since him a perte& Agent we may call , 

Who firſt conſiders what he undergoes 3 

For we ſhould ſtill forecaſt, as Terexce ſhowes, 

Th'event of buſineſſe, whether good or bad, 

E'r w'undertake it: where may beſt be had 

Conveniency for planting, whereto build , 

When to wage War, and when to pitch a Field - 

Nor inconſiderately take in hand”  . 

Or great, or ſmall Things, for that makes a ſtand 

In the free progreſle of all new deſignes; 

In which there's nothing policy enjoynes 

Like conſultation3 hence we ſee it cleer, 

Whouſe it not, by chance, not counſell ſteer, 

ButI retire , whilſt you with better Fate 

Imploy your Thoughts how to uphold your State: 


ANACHARSIS. 


CHAP. I. | 


Anacharſis bis life and writings. 


Hoſe Nations(ſaith* Herodotus)which border upon the 

Euxine Sea, are of all moſt illiterate , the Scythians * £ib. 4.46; 

onely excepted; we can alledge nothing relating to | 

learning of any people within the compaſs of that Sea, 

vicky ces we any perſon learned but the Scythi- 

ans Anacharhis 3 * «Amongſt theſe, notwithſtan-, .,., .., 
| ding the roughnefſle of their education, ( for Y 
they fed upox mares milke and dxelt in wagons )were ſome who far exceed- 
ed all 1 juſtice, 

Such was Anacharſis,*ſon of Gnurus brother of Cadotides King of * Leen. 
S:ythiazhis mother a Grectan,by which meanes he had the aduantage of two © 
languages, but was owner of no other houſe then the cuſtomeof 
that country allow'd ,a Chariot, whence*he compared his dwel- 
ling to that of the ſun;carri'd in that manner round the heavens, 

* The Scythrans never travell beyond their own confines, but * an. ver. 
Anacharſis as a perſon endued with more then ordinary wiſe. * #. 5. 
dome extended his journey further, * being ſent by the King of + xeree. 4. 46, 
Scythia to Greece, * Hecame to Athens in the firſt yeare of the 47. * Len. 
Olympiad, Eucrates being Archon: and * firſt met with Toxarss vg 
oneof his owne country,by whom, as the moſt compendious 
way to take a ſurvey of 4ihers and Greecezhe was addreſt to Solon! 
how Solon received and entertained him 1s already related in 
his life: he inſtructed him in the beſt diſciplines, recommended 
him to the favour of nobleſt perſons, and ſought all means of 
giving him reſpe& and honour; eAnacharſis admired his wil- 

ome, continually followed him, in a ſhort ſpace learnt all 
things of him, and was kindly received by every one for his 
ſake; being ( as Theoxenus atteſts) the only ſtranger whom they 
Incorporated into their City. <—__ 

* Thus was he much honoured by the Grecians for hisper- « (4m. alc.” 
fetion, wiſdome, temperance, wherein he excelled many of Sem. :. 
their Philoſophers, whereupon they conferred the attribute cn ppg 
of wiſe npon him, ſome accompting him oneof the ſeven : Peri=* zlies. lib. x, 
ander invited him with the reſt to Corznth3the feaſt 1s largely de- | 
(cribed by Plutarch:There Anacharſis carrying with himChaplets 
of Flowers, Ivy,and Laurell,drunk,asthe Scythians uſe,to great 

rf excelle, 


7 


* F lut. conviv. 


116 eANACHARSIS, 


* Athen, drips. exceſſe , * and required the prize of dripking to begiven him, 
_ becauſe he was firſt drunk : /nz 4 race ( ſaith he ) he wizs, who 
comes firſt at the Poſt, in drinking , be who comes fir ft to the end deſerves 

the reWard. | 
* Hered, 4.916. * Aaving ſeen much of the worid, and improved bis knowledge, be re. 
turned to Scythia (as Lucian conjetures, not untill Solox were 
dead) es be ſailed along the Helleſpont, he put tn at Cyricum, and 
finding the prople celebrating a feſtruall to the Mother of the Gods, with 
much ſplendor and munificencts be made atow, if he got ſafe home, toſa.. 
crifice tn the ſame manner as he hadſeen thoſe of Cyricum, and tosnſti. 
tute & Vigil, When be came into Scythia, be withdrew himſelfe prevately 
to Hylza , near the eAchilleax courſe , a place abounding wh Trees , 
| and performed the Rites of the Goddeſſe with aTimbrell iq and C { 
* Clem, Alex. *about his Neck ) A Scythian eſpying him , carried word to Saulins the 
admonit edgent. King, who went emneatately thuber , and betng an eye-nitneſſe theredf, 
52a a ſhot him through with an Arrow (* to > bs effeminacy , and 
* Herodot. con- prevent theinfeftion thereof in others ) * And now if any en 
_ wire concerning Anacharlis, the Scythians deny they knew him, becauſe 
6 travelled into Greece, azd afjeFed the cuſtomes of that Country, As 1 
am informed by Timnes, tutor of Spargapithes, be was uncle to Inda- 
thyrſus, X:ng of Scythia, ſox of Gnurue, ſoz of Lycus , ſon of Spar. 
* Fw Gas og Bapithes : Now Anacharlis berng of this family , i: is manifeſt he was 
Log aa, arn by bis brother, (that his brother was _ of Scythta,and flew 
reed dag. him, is confirmed by Laertivs , though he differ in the name) 
og —_— for Indathyrſus was ſor of Saulius, Saulius was he zhoſlew Anachar- 
Lys. Afis, and conſequently is the ſame whom Laertius calls Cadoveaes, 
T. adding, ſome report that he lhot hem 11 hunting fe or betng adarRed to the 
agaaecr Greek cuſtomes, and endeavouring i alter the lawes of Scythiaz, whereupon 
Anacheris., be dying, ſaid, he returned ſafe out of Greece , guarded by bis own wi. 
Sauer," dome, but was ſlain at home by the envy of others. Upon him Laeyi;us 


er hath this Epigram) 
Indathyrſus. 


From travell Anacharſis came at laft , 

And Scythia in 4Greccan mould would caſt 
whilſt he was teaching how, by the ſurprize 
Of a wing d arrow carried to the Skies, 


* Leen, * There were many ſtatues erected in honour of him by the 
Plxt. conviv. Grecians, upon which was Writ, Tatow,yerp3s didbiar xgders *He was 
ſexe. temperate and skiltull in many things; he freely and largely diſ- 
courſed of the manner of diet & medicine, which the Scythians 
uſed in curing the fick. *From the plain freedome he uſed in 
ſpeech, aroſe a Proverb, 7 he Scythian phraſe. He writ eight hun- 


* Lacert. 


dred verſes of orders for the Scythians and Greeks, concerning | 
frupall living, and martiall affairs. There arealſo two Epiſtles | 


of his extant. | 


Cel ar rl OLE, 
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eANACHARSIS. 


Anacharſis to Craſns. 


Ing of the Lydians , I came into Greece 10 be informed. of thery 
manners and ſtudies; I need not mony ,. tt is enough if 1 canreturn 
into Scythia better ea: but 1 will come to Sardys, becauſe Ihighly efteem 


your fatour, 


* Cie. Tuſcul. 


* Anacharſis to Hanno, bealth. gueſt, 5. 
'M; apparell i a Scythian rug y my ſhoves the barduſſe of my feet, * Clem: Alex. 


my bed, the earth, my ſauce hunger 5 1 feedon milk, cheeſe, and = pro frag- 

fleſh: you may cone 10 me as to one that's contented : but thoſe gifts which our of the ſame 
you ſu much eſteem, beſtow either on your Citizens, or the immortall Gods, Fiifile, Ewa} 
* Heisſaid to have invented tinder , * the anchor, and the ya pa 45 
Potters wheele; but this latter is by Stratoevinc'd cleerly to be rw, ydae, w- 
falſe, becauſe mentioned by Homer, who lived long before him , &5, 3": 7 


| ARNE Lo a 5* Strab. lib. 7. 
Anacharſis being in the time of Craeſus. » La 


* Curdas, 
CHAP. II. 
His Apophthegmes. 


H: s apothegmes are theſe, * Heſard 4Vine bare three grapes , * Lan 
the firſt of pleaſure, the ſecond of drunkenneſſe , the thrrd of repen« 

tance, He wondered, that amongſt the Greeks , eAri1its contended, and 

they who were no Artiſts determined. Being demandea by what meanes a 

mas might be brought not to love wine, be ſad, byſi tting before his eyes 

tle unſeemly ations of drunken perſons, He wondered the Grecions who 

puniſhed injuries Ly law , rewarded the «Athlete at publick exerciſes for 

beating one another, Being told a ſhip 1s four inches thick , ſo far from 

death ſaid he are they who ſail, Heſartd oile was a recep! procuring mad- 

ne(ſe, becauſe the Athlete, the more they were annonted therewub , the 

more fierce they were against one another, How comes it, ſaid he, that 

they who forbid ly1ng, themſelves lye openly, when they put off th: tr wares ? 

He wondered that the Greeks tn the beg1nniny of a feaſt drunk in little 

cups, and when they were full in great, * Being demanded ( by Arda- * Plut. conv, 
lus) whether there were any F lutes tn Scythiaz he anſ wered , not It o much ſept ſap. Strab. 
4s tunes (which * Ar;#tetle calls a Tlncn toon 97, by the Ie * Anchr. pop. 
mote cauſe) * Ardalus adding , are there not Gods amongſt the Scytht= j- 13. 
ani? yes, replyed be , which unde r{tand all languages. * Betng asked Sr Tomas 
what ſhip was ſafeſt, he an( wered, that which1ts tn the Haven, He aff im 4 * Lan, 

the moſt remarkable thing he had ſeen among the Grecrans to le this, that 

they left the ſmoak upon the mountains, and carried the wood zo thetr 

(i:1es, Being demanded whether the number of the dead or of the Irving 

ner grea'eſt, amongſt which, ſi aith he, do you account thoſ e who are at ſea? 

To an eAthenian, ho reproached him for being a Scythian, my country, 


(ſauth 


12 


* Herod. 4. 46 


AN ACHARSIS. 


(ſarth be ) 15 a —_ to me , but you are 4 diſgrace toyour country. Be- 
«ng demanded what in man ts both good and bad, be anſwered the tongue, 
He affirm'dit is better to have one friend worth much , then many worth 
nothing, He ſaid the Forum was the proper place for creating and unjuſt 
gain, To a young man who reproached bm at a feaſt; youth,ſanh he, if at 
theſe yeeres you cannot bear wine, when 10u grow 01d , you mill not be able 
to bear waten. 

' * pphen he returned to Scythia , be told the King who ſent him, the 
Greeks were buſied tn all kinds of miſdome , except the Lacedemonians , 
who only knew how to grve and recerve prudently. 

* He ſaid the Greeks made no other uſe of mony but to accompt with it. 


Porn ” * At apublick aſſembly in Athens, he ſata, be wondered why1n the Greek 
* F ha. vit.Sel, CONUVOCations, wiſe men propounded buſineſſe » and fooles determined it, 


* Þ but. conv. 


ſept. ſep. 


* That Prince is happy who 1s wiſe. That City 1s beſt, wherein ( all things 
elſe beeng equall Yvertue hath the better condition, Vice the worſe. 
*To one who,as they were drinking ſaid, bebolding bis mfe, Anacharſis, 


you have married one who 1s nothing bandſume : 1 am ( anſwered be) of 


* Stob. ſerm, That opinion alſo;but put leſs water 1n my wine that I may make her hand- 


6, 


Athen. deipn. 


lib. 10. 


* Athen. deiÞn. 


lth, 10, 


ome. 
f Relating the qualities of the Vine tothe King of Scythia, and ſhow- 
ing bim ſome ſlips thereof , be added, and by this tume it would have 
reachedsnto Scythia, tf the Greeks did not every yeer cut off 11s branches, 
* At afeaſt, ſuch being ſent for, as might procure mirth, he alone ſmiled 
n0t3 afterwards, an Ape being brought in, be laughed, ſaying, that beat 
is ridiculous by nature, man by art and fludy. 


* Athen, deipn. Whilſt beſlept, he uſed agrixen vj win 2a43 18 della: T5 $4417 Sh 73 ous, 


lib. 14, 


* clem. Alex. 
ftrem. lid. 5. 


* clem.ftrom. + Grecians were Scythians. 


emply:ng, that a man ought to rake great care is govern both, but thai ut 15 
barder toreſtrain ur pleaſure then our tongue Heſaid that to him all the 
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M Y SON. 


t<a:x>e7 SO N was ( according to Hermippus ) ſon of 


\ Octea, or Lacedemona, his father A Tyrant. 

» Anacharſis demanding of the Oracle, ifan 

g were wiſer, wasanſwered(as was ia the lite 

WoW W of 7hales mentioned of Chilon) 
19[1E II 

Octean Mylon 1 declare 

mijer ther thoſe who wiſe are. 


His curioſity encreaſing by this anſwer , he went to the vil- 
lage, and finding him fitting a plow-ſhare to the plow , ſaid, 
Aſo, it isnot yet time to plow: But it is anſwered he }to 
prepare. Others afirme the Oracle called him E:eax, about 
which there is much difference : Parmenzdes ſaith, that Etea is a 
Lacedzmonian Village, whereof ſon was. Soſicrates, that he 
was Octeaz by his father, Chen ean by his mother. Ewthyphron,that 
he was a Cretan, Eteza Gity of Creet, Anaxilaus an Arcadian, 
Hipponax mentions him in theſe words, Azd Myſo, whom Apollo 
declared wiſeFt of all men, Ariſtomenus aftirmes, he was of the ſame 
humor as T:mor and Apemantus, a Man-hater. Heretired from 
Lacedemon 1nto the deſert, and was there ſurprized all alone» 
{ſmiling 3 being demanded _ he ſmiled , no man being pre” 
ſent, heanſwered, for that reaſon. Ariſtoxenus ſaith, he was of 
no account, becauſe not of the City , but ofan obſcure villages 
whence ſome aſcribe his ſayingsto P:ſiſtratus, but others reckon 
him one of the ſeaven ; Plato puts him in the room of Periander. 
heſaid, we muſt not ſeek things from words , but words from things 3 
things' were not made for words , but words forthings, He dyed 97. 
yeers old. 


EPIMENIDES 


Stremon, born at (bene , a Village either of * -: 


EPIMENIDES. | 


Pimenides is by all acknowledged a Cretan 
(though contrary to the cuſtome of that place 
) he wore long hairez ) but in the Town where 
he was borne they agree not. Laertius tollow- 
ing the greater part of writers ſaith it, was 
E * Cnoſsus, Strabo, Pheſtus. There1s NO lefle diffe- 
+ Val. Max, 8. SS TSS once about the names of his Parents? ſome call 
; his father Pheſtius,or Pheſtas, others Doſiades , his Mother Blaſt a, 
| others Agaſiarchus3 Apollonus , Bolus, Laertius) and Suidas, name 
* One of theie + 
Pluta/cþ* Balta, a ſuppoſed Nymph. 


names per 2Ps X > . 
is ctgTupt, jt is reported , that when he was a yo , hang Foc by his 
father and brethren to their Geld to fetch home a iheep tO the 


City, tir'd with the heat and travel! in ſearch thereof, he with- 
Jrew himſelfe at noon(0r as «Apo!lon1us, at night) from the com- 
: Alles, big, 292 WAY into a private Cave, where he flept (according to 
om. cap, n, _ 1 heopompus fiftie ſeven years,according to*Y arro,*Pl: arch, and 


Plin. 7.52. * Tertulltan, fiftic » © Pauſanas fortie, in which interv2!l of time, 


_ hd moſt of his kindred died; at the end hereof awaking) be betook 


* An ſeni fit himſelfe again to tne ſearch of his ſheep » thinking 1t the ſame, 
erenda reſp» or the next day to that wherein he lay down, and that he had 


* de anima. 46, , ; Wa 
Ke wer; I {lept buta little while3 not finding 1t , hereturned to the fheld 


_ ve 1-4 where he ſaw all things changed. and a ſtranger 1n poſſeſſion 
ds Juiſe, thereof: thenceto the City much amazed ; going into his own 
Vatican appen houſe, they queſtion'd who he was 3 at Jaſt he met with his 
dixef adage; younger brother, now grown old, by whom be was informed 
x abagigd of all that paſſed) and the time of his abſence. ?lutarch ſaith, he 
* lin 7. 52. waked an old man; * pliny and Laertius, that he grew old 1n as 
many daies as he had ſlept yeers: * ſome affirme hef{lept not, 
but retired a while, employing himſelfe in cutting up roots. 
+ Apollon. Many ( other) wonders are reported of him 3 *ſome ſay he 
*Larrt. received food of the Nymphs, which he kept in an Oxes hoofe, 
and took thereof alittle every day , requiring no other ſuſte- 


nance, never being ſeen tocat : * he often counterfeited refur- 


* [ oft. Sud. 


« Sud. retion from death to life>h1s *ſqule going out of h1s body when- 
ſocver he pleaſed, and returning again. 

* Laent: *-He is reported the firſt that Iuſtrated houſes and fields, 

TOP * which he performed by verſe. To this end the Athenians 1n 


'he fortie ſixt Olympiad, viſited with a Plague, and command- 
ed by the Oracle to luſtrate the City , ſcent 70745 , ſon of Nue- 
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EPIMENIDES. 


ratus with a ſhip to Creer, todeſire Eprmenrdes to come to them, 
which he did, and there contrafted acquaintante with So/o7: , 
whom he privately inſtructed , ſetting him 1n the way of ma- 
king Lawes, He reduced the divine rites toa lefſercharge3 he 
moderated the mournings of the Cit:zens, he added ſome 1ſa- 
crifices to the ceremonies of funeralls, taking away barbarous 
cuſtomes which the women uſed upon thols occaſions: and 
( which was of greateſt concernment ) by propitiations, procu- 
rations, and oftcrings, he luſtrated and expiated the City , ren- 
dring the people more obſequious to juſtice and unity, *and 
ſtaicd the Peſtilence in this manner: He took ſheep, black and 
white, and brought them into the Areopagus; there he let them 
looſe, to £o whither they would, giving order to thoſe who 
followed thcm , chat whenſoever any of Gow lay down, they 
ſhould facr: fice in that place to theproper Deitie, whereby the 
Plague ceaſed. Hence it 1s, that at this day, ( faith Laertius ) are 
tobe ſee. 11 many Athenian Villages, nameleſle Altars, monu- 
ments of thatexpiation, Someaffirm heimputed it to the Cylo- 
nian impiety(ot which already inthe life of Soloz and aflwaged 
it, by putting to death two young men, Cratrzus and Ctefibrus. 

* Heis ſuppoſed firſt to have built Temples; one heeretted , - 
in eAthers to the Eumenides:another he intended to conſecrate * 
tothe Nymphs, but a voice from Heaven was heard ia theſe 
words, Epimenides, xo: tothe Nymphs, but to Jupiter. 


* Beholding the haven Munychia, he ſaid ro thoſe who ſtood * Plut, vir. Sel: 


by, how blind is man to the future! The Athenians would tear 
this haven in pieces with their teeth, if they foreſaw how much 
It will infeſt the City : This he foretold many yeeres before it 
cameto paſſe, which was in the ſecond yeer of the 1 14 Olym- 


piad , when Aztipater puta gariſon of Macedonians into the 
Munychia. 


The Athenians being afiraid of the Perſian Navy , he told 
them, it would not invade them for many yeers, and whenit 
did, the Perſians ſhould not cffcct the leaſt of their hopes , but 
depart home with greater lofſe to themſelves then they had 
givet their adverſaries: which was fulfilled 1n the fights at CHa- 
rathon and Sa/ams. 

He foretold the Lacedzmonians, ( and Cretans allo) the o- 
verthrow they ſhould receive by the Arcadians, which happen- 
ed when F:71c74'cs and eArchidamus raigned in Lacedemon, 

Theſe prediGions (for which the 
(* diving )bcloved of the Gods, * & put him in the numberof 
their Sophiſts; the * Cretans, ( whoſe Prophet he is ſtiled by 


ornot credited by Ar;otle , who averres , he uſednot to Pro- 
5m of future things, but only ſuch as were paſtand ob- 
ure, 


For 


Grecians eſteemed him * Laerr. 


: : . ' Lactt. 
*Saint Payl)facrificed to him as a God) wereeither not known, * Ti. :. 


The EPIMENIDES. 


For his luſtration of the City and other things he was much 
honoured by the Athenians who offered him many gitts,woul«l 
have rewarded him with a Talent, and appointcd a (hip tv 
tranſport him back to Cree: : he refuſed their gitt and money, 
nor would accept of any thing but a little branch of ſacred Q- 
live, out of the Tower, wherewith ( having procured a league 
betwixt the Cnofſians and Athenians ) hereturned home ; and 

* Liert. citing ſoon after died * 157. yearsold , cr according to * others 1 50, 

Phlegn; Fin. the Cretans ſay he wanted but one of 300. Xempranes athrines 

ogy ER 4:5 heheard him when he was 154 years of age. His body the Lace- 

com. 1. citng demonians kept by direCtion of the Oracle. It was taken up ma\+ 

 olegon. Suid: ny years after, marked all over with Characters, whence aroſe 
a proverb, concerning abſtrule things, hes: of Ept- 
menides; Hecalled himſelf -/E acus, others named him Cures, 

WD He was a great * Poet, and writ many things in verſe; the 

__ ſubjedts of his writings were theſe, _ | 

[nitations, Luſtrations, and other obſcure matters 1n verſe, 

The generation and Theogony of the Curetes and Corybanies, 5000. 
verſes. 

The building of Argo,and expedition of Jaſon to Golchos, 6500, 
verſes. 

Of ſacrifices, in proſe 

of the Crethn ( ommon=mealih. 

Of Minos az4Rhadamanthus, 


* D. er * Of Oracles and reſponſes,out of which Saint Paul cites this verſe, 
in Epiſtol. « ES ON. RES 
Titam. ſee the Kynjes as: a[sv 557), X912s ved, JAS v8685 op). 


place. - The Cretans are alwaies liers, evill beaFts [low bellies. 
» It, As . y 
There is extant under hisname ( ſaith Lae7tius ) an Epiſtle 


to Solox concerning the orders of Government given by 14:05 ro 
theCretans: which Demetrius conceives of later date,not written 
in the Cretan but Athenian languages but I have met with ano- 
ther to this effect, 


Epimenides to Solon. 


e of comfort friend J for if Piſttratus were ruler of Athenians , 1n- 
BZ: toſerttiuade and Tod of diſcipline, bis way perbaps might cog= 
t4nue for ever, But now he ſubjetts not baſe people , but lack as are mand- 
full of Solons 17:.ſtruftions , who aſhamed of their bondage will not brook 
bis Tyranny. Andthough be ſhould ſettle himſelf itn the government un- 
moveable, yet I hope it will not detolte tohis childrens for it 1s bard for 
free per ſons, brought up under excellent lanes, to ſufjer bondage. As for 
you, wander not, but come to Greet to me , where you will find no oppreſ- 
frue Monarch. If intravailing up and down you ſhould light upon ſome 
of hes freewas, I fear you may ſuffer ſome miſchief. 
* Laert: * There were two more of this name, one a Genealogiſt: the 
other writ in theDorick diale& concerning R/odes, PHE- 
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PHERECYDES. 


' Ferecyac's was of Syrus ( one of the Cyclades near 
Delas ) ſon of Bas, or as others, Bab143 born ac- 
cording to Swaas in the 46. Olympiad 3 heli- 
ved in thetime of A/yaites King of Lydiaz con- 
temporary with the ſeven Sophiſts by ſome 
accompted one of them. Laert:us faith, he was 
- in the fifty ninth Olympiad, * Crice/o in the * Te-90eft. x. 
time of Se/v:us Twlus, | 
Thereare who affirm he heard Ptacui3 Others ſay he had no 
Maſter, but procured and ſtudied by himſelf the abſtruſe books 
of the Pheenicians. 6 
* Many ſtrange things are related of him 3 * In-Szrusbeing + po!lon big 
thirſty, he required water of oneof his Scholers, which ( * be- —— 
ing drawn cut of a well ) hedrank , and thereupon declared ©" | 
therewould bean Earthquake within three daies 1n that I{lagd; 
which happening as he foretold, gained him much credit ; 
though aſcribed by C:cer0 not to a divine but naturall cauſe. © 
* Again, going to Juno's Templein Janus , , he beheld a ſhip * Apellon bid 
with full ail gntring the Harbour, he faid to thoſe that were ts 
preſent, it would never come into the Haven, whilſt he was 
ſpeaking, a ſtorm aroſeand the ſhip ſunk in their ſight. 7 
* Going by. Meſſana to Olympra, he adviſed Perilausat whoſe * Laer. 
houle he lay,to remove thence with all his Family 3. which hee 
obey'd not: Mejſſana wasſoon after taken, 4; ITN IT 
*He bad the Lacedzmonians not toeſteem gold or filver. Her- = 
cules having ſo commanded him in a dream:who appeared like- 
wiſe tothe Kings, and bad them obey Pherecyaes: this ſome 
aſcribe to Pythagoras, 2 
He held opinions contrary to Thales, but * agreed with him, , .., 7, 
inthat of water, that it is principleof all things. Hee ſaid the ag.in 4r:. 
Godscalled a Table vgs, *He firſt afſertedthe immortality, _. 
of the ſoul, according to ſome. * 7z-1zes affirms he was Maſter 41 * 
to 7hales, butthat ſuits withtheir times ; , That he in ſtruQed * chitiad. 
P)thagoras1s generally acknowledg'd. - hand vas hw 
The manner of his death is variouſly, related. * Hermippgs 
ſaith, in a war betwixt the Epheſians & Magnelians, he deſirous 
the Epheſians: might be victors, demanded of one preſent , 
whence he was, who anſwered of Epheſus , draw methen, ſaith 
he, by the leggs into the Magnefian Territory, aud bid your 
country men, after they bave gained the battle, buzy wy 5900 
7,1 erecydes 


* L aert. 


a 


PHERECY DES, 


Pherecydes, This meſſage he delivered; they overcame the Mag. 
neſians and finding Pherecydes dead, buried him honourabl)y ; 
ſome affirm he went to Delphi and threw himſelf from the Cory. 
cean Mow 103 Bufthe more general! opipion is that ® he dicd Þ 
moft mi hy, his whole body eaten up with lice (2/1 faith, Þ 
with ts which broke. out of his skin ) whereby 

when his face became deform'd,he avoided and refuſed the ſight 
of his acquaintance; when any one came to viſit bim (.as Fy...4- 
gorss did ) and demanded how he did, he putting out his fin. F 
ger at the hole, conſumed by his diſeaſe ſhowed them the 
condition of his whole body: Saying x&1%wa, theskin ſhoweth: | 
which words the Philoſophers take in an 11 ſenſe: The Delians Þ 
affirm the God ofthat place ſent this diſeaſe to him out of an. Þ 


ger, becauſe he boaſted much of his own wiſdom to his diſci- Þ 


_, ſaying if he ſhould never facrifice toany God, he ſhould 
ead a life noleſſe pleaſant then thoſe that offered hecatombs, Þ 
Pxthagorgs buried hum; his tomb carried this inſcription, k 


Of mi[dopn 1 compriſe the utmoſt bound 
who furtber would te , ove muſt ſound 
Pythagoras, of Greeks the moſt renown'd, 


- Some affirm he was the firſt that writ in proſe, which others | 
aſcribe to Cadmms; He writ 5 
* Heptamuchos or Thocraſja,, perhapsthe ſame with his H 
Theolog y,ten books containing the origine and ſucceſſion of the Þ 
Gods ( if not miſtaken for the Theogony of the younger Phere. | 
cydes) angbſcure dark work, the allegorics whereof 1ſzaore cited 
Clemens Alexangrizus conceives taken from the prophecy of F 


Concerntng this Book there is extant an Epiſtle under the | 
name of Pherecydes, but may well beſuſpeRed to be ſpurious, | 


Pherecydes to Thales, 


Ell may you die when ever your fatall bower arrives as ſoon s : 


8 feavour: whereupon I gave order tomy ſervants, that as ſoon as 1 were | 


ig 


| Garied they ſbould carry the Book to you3 if yau with the reft of the wiſe mur 


epprove i#t,publiſh #3 1f you approve it not publiſh it wat for me it doth net 

es there 15 perdatany </ Iran the po ſauh, you 
Mend otherwiſe z for 1 write tn fables, Conſtrarn'd by my diſ- | 
,T have not admitted of any Phyſician or friend, but when they cam! | 
' tothe door,and asked how it was with me, putting my finger ac arthebs: ; 
bole, I ſbewed them how deſperately ill 1 IEA. beſpoke themso came 01 | 
the morrow 10 the faneraltof Pherecydes. | F- 
There was another'of this nameGfthe ſame [fland, an Aſtro- | 
loger; there are more mentioned by Sides: 4 


| I recerved your letter I fell ſick, was overrun with lice, and bid © 


THE 


PHILOSOPHY. 
: The Second Part. 


Conmining the Fonick Philoſophers, 
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CHAP.I. 
of bis life. 
; Hiloſophy had a twofold begirining , one * Lent, pref. 
from ; Anaximander, another from Py- 
thagors. eAnaximander was Diſciple to 
WV Thales whence that Philoſophy was called 
WW 70ick; Thales being an Jonian, for he was 
of Miletus. Pythagoras was Diſciple to Phere. 
S c14es; that king of Philoſophy called , from 
the place where he taught, /talick, Thales was ſucceaded by 
naximander, Anaximander by Anaximents, Anaximenes by 4nax- 
agoras, Anaxagoras by Arceolans, in whom ( as Plutarch, jLaerttus 
and others affirm ) it ended, Socrates ( the ſcholer of Archelans ) 
introducing Morality. 
Anaximander a Milefian, * Gountryman, cotnpanion and « cjc, ,cad.. 
* Kinſman of Thales was his Diſciplealſo , and * ſucceſſor in #444. 
the propagation of his Do&rinez ſon of anna Grunge-Þ; 5 ds lib.1.< 
called by * ſome Praxidamus ) born the third year of the 42 O- 4. 


lympiad. * He flouriſhed moſtin thetime of Pohcrates Tyrant ,pim-4ew 
of Samos, * Leert,. 

* Hedemonſtrated the compendium of Geometry z * being, _., 
next Homer the firſt Maſter ofthat ſcience; hee firſt ſet forth a+ $7, ts, 1, 
Geographick table, of which Laeztis is tobe underſtood who 
affirms, be deſigned the circumference of thg Sea and land. 

* Inthe 50. Olympiad he found out the obliquity of the +7lin.z.s, 
Zodiack, that is ( ſaith Pliny )be opened the gates of things, * Hein. * Lent. 
vented the Gnomon,8& ſet up thefirſtin an open place at Lacede- 
mon, * He found out the XquinoQiall Solſtices and Horologies; * $uid. \ 

* He framed Horoſcopes to denotethe Tropicks and Xquinoxes,* <<" / 
whence * Salmaſius conceives the uſe of his diall was onely to« pjinia. Ex 
delineate the Tropick and XquinoQtiall points, that they did ci. 
not ſerve to diſtinguiſh the hours ot twelve parts of the day , 
he proveth, becauſe the very name ves in that ſence or the 
Givifion of the day into twelve equall parts, was not known a 
long time after. 

* He adviſed the Lacedzmonians to quit their City and * cicer.divinere 
houſes, and to lie armed in the open field, foretelling an Earth- * "8.2.79. 


quake which threw down the whole City, and tore away piece 
of the Mountain Taygetus, 


[1 * As 


eANAXIMANDER. 


* Leert: * As he ſung,the boyes uſed to, deride him, whereupon hee 
ſaid, we muſt learn to ling better for the boyes. 


hisgudi rraggremembired Anpximpres and Parwhnides. 
fhis wftiggsfaſe./ 0 + L- £25 
* Suid, Id gvnes, Of Nature. This treatiſe perhaps Laertius meanes , 


who laith he digeſted his opinions into Commentaries, which 
Book fell into the hands of Fpotloddrwthe Athenian, 


Tas meiod ©. k \ 4 | . | | } 
Tee Toy aTAdYOT. : 
NG the Spbrar, with oghex thumgs, xc 


He'was according to Apollodorus 6 4 years old the ſecond yeare 
of the'58. Olytnpi zand djed ſoqn atter. - 
DSLLS «6 gal" — 
666.08 0 : | "CHA E.-© ; (> A 
Of his Opinions. 


SeR. r. That Infinity is the principle of all things. 


Acad. queſt. 4. _— (faith * Cicero) who beldthat all things conpift of water, Þ 

could not perſwade 1s Countryman aud Companion Anaximan- | 

det thereto'!"for he afferted' That 3»finity is that whereof all tbrngs were | 
* Deplec. phil. 7wad&z or (according to * Pluarch, Larrizus, and *. Juſtine Montyr) 
 Drancs Fab 1s the principle and element of things ( for theſe two he con- 
Gre. folrhded,ab was obſerv'd of his Maſter Thales ) *:b4g not declared 


* Larft. what th1y 1nfinity is, whether Air, water , Earih, or any other body, for 
« ji.» Which condemned by Pluta/ch., , k ; 
> 'That 7t is * oze, infinite 14 magiuigae (not number ) wheace | 


phiſ.1. 5 *.4riftotle reprehends him for 1magialng contfaxicties can: pro- 


oh x20 * cttd from thefime principle,*That «: 75 for that reaſon infinitethat « 
b it may not fait. | Lc: Oc = s 
: 5-24 ..; _* That the parts thereof are anged5 the wholess hmmutable (* $ym« | | 

Icer, . ” #* . oY . L., 
guſt "> plicins ſaith moveable ) * That out of, if all: ihings proceed) andre» | | 
 lut placphil. ſolve 1nto tt. | Thea ro bmw {2h © W ; 
Iof. Bert heran.- That ther? are infinite nor ids generated which corrupt 1uto that £ j 
whefeof they were generated. —_ x7 592 a> M5 

| | « 4 ' 

Sect. 2. Of the Heavens. x 
BY "$4 i 10 4 l 
I: Is opinion (according to * C:tero,) was, that: the Gods are n4- | i, 
| trTe ( having a beginhting ) 17/122 and ſetting byloug intervals | t 
* plac,phil.1.7. and that there are znnumerable worlds :, This * Plataych and Stobeus W ec 

apply to the Heavens and Stars. Zut how can we ( addes rev ) 
® Stob. uniderſtand a God that 15 not eternal. *,That Heazen confiſts of cold 4 fl 
and heat mixed. "8 & 


* That 
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eANAXIMANDER: 3 


That the ftarrs are globous trſtances! confiſtng of - air full 0 
fire, reſpirtng jiames at ſome certain part : * moved by the cacles and 
ſphears wherein they inhere 5 which aſſertzon Ariſtotle borrowed from 
hence. 

That the Suns ſeated higheſt, the moon next, then the fixed ftarres * Stob. 
and Planets. 
T hat the c:rcle of the Sun 1s * 28. times ( Theodoret faith 27.) = 
reater then the earth, having a hollow circle about it like a Chariot ER 
wheel, full of fire3 1n one part whereof there 1s a mouth, at which the fire * # lut plac, 
cage ah | y $67 & BETS phil. 2.271; 
ts ſeen as out of the bole of a flute; which tis the Sun © equall in bigneſſe Frm 
with the Earth. 
* That the cauſe of the Sunn's Eclipſe 15 the ſkoppang that bole in the Plutplac.phil.z 
midſt, out of which the fire 1ſ[ues. Ss 
* That the c:r cle of the Moon 1 29. times grealey then the Earth, phil.2.25. 
like a Charaot wheel, hating a hollow orbe 13 the malt full of fire ( like , Stacks 
the Sun)and otliqueybreathing fire 0ut at one part as out of a tunnel, yhil.x.29. 
* That the Eclipſe of the Moon happens according to ber converſions, Stb. 
when the mouth out of which the fire iſſueth, 1s ſtopped. , xe: gs 
* That the Mooop hath altybt of ber own: but Tery thin; * that ſhe * Laer. 
[1neth tn the light lhe boy; oweth from the Sun) which two aſſertions * 4 « {carned 


: R : he . perſon concet- 
are ſo far* from being inconſiſtent, that it isthe common Opl- cog thoſe 


* Stob. 


nion * both are true. _ | 
e . 

Reinholdus - in 

Sect. 3+ Of Meteors. Theericas pur= 


bachii pag. 164 


, Hat wind is a fluxionof the air , when the moſt ſubtle and *plurplac.phil. 


liquid parts thereof are etther ſtirr'd or reſolved by the Sun. 3-7- 

* That Thuzders, lightnings, prefters, axd whirlewinds are cauſed pj, plac.phil. 
by the wind encloſed in a thick s » which by reaſon of us lightneſſe 3.3. 
breaketh forih Violently; the rupture of the cloud maketh a crack 3 and 
the druulſion by reaſon of the blackneſſe cauſeth a flaſhing light, * Seneca ya.queſt,2.18 
more expreſlely, He aſcribed all to wind. Thunder ( ſaith he) is the 
ſound of a breaking cloud: why unequall 2? becauſe the breakings are un- 
equall, why doth it thundey tn a clear day? Becauſe even then the wind 
breaks through the thick and ary atr. Wny ſometimes doth it thunder and 
wot lighten? Becauſe the thinner and weaker ſpirit 6 able to make 4 
flame but not a ſound. what is lightning > The agitation of the air ſeve- 
r1ng it ſelf and ruſhing down, diſcloſing afaint fire, What is Thunder ? 
The motzon of 8 piercing thick ſpirit, 

* eAll things are ſo ordered;that ſome influence deſcend fromihes/Ether , Saad 
upen tnferiour things: ſo fire ſounds, forced upon cold clouds: whens.g, 
it breaks them it ſhines; the fewer ' flames beget lightnings, the greater , 
thunder: a great part, the re(t was aliered from us naturall kind by his 
exceſſtve heat , 

* That the firft creatures were bred in humidity , and encloſed within 7 lur. plac, phil; 
ſharp thorny barks, but as they grew older they became dryer,and at laſt the 
bark being broken round about themytbey lrued ſome little time after it. 


ANAXIMENES. 


ANAXIMENES 
=Al 


Naximene's was a Mileſian, Son of Eurifiratus, , , _ 

* friend, * Diſciple and * ſuceſſour to A- « Singiic. 
MY n4axtmauder, According to Euſebius he flou- * Cic.«ced. 
£2 riſh'q in the ſecond year of the 56.Olympi- f5,t?”"*?* 
Wd ad.Suda ſaith heliv'd in the $5-Olpmplad 
| | 2 at the taking of Sardys, when (rus over- 
| AST SY*S threw Cr@ſus. So that the acompt of * Apol- * Lum, 
| lodorus,( who athrms he was born in the63. Olympiad ) iscor» 

' rupt. He heardalſo, as ſome affirm, Parmenides.. He uſed the Jo- 
| dnich Diale&;plain and incompoſed.*?lny calls him the inven- 

tour of Gnomonicks;but perhapsit is a nuſtake for Anaximander, * *ib. x. 

Ofhis auditors were An4xagoras and Diogenes Apolloniates. 47 
} Theſe two Epiſtles of his are preſerved by Laertius. 


o 
y & ® = 
* . A F % ” oY 


Anaximenes to Pythagoras. 


F; 5 having leved happily even to old age, ended his dates wn« 

fortunately. One night gorng out of his bouſe( as he uſed) wth bis 
 matidtocontemplatethe ftarrs, gazing and not taking heed to the place , 
' belightedupon a precipice and fell down, This was the fate of the HMeileſte 


| an Aftronomer. But let us who were bis Auditors , preſerve the memory 
of theperſon, andour ſons and auds:ors after us, Let us ill rakin 
'* bisſayings, and begin allour diſcourſes mth Thales, 


Anaximenes to Pythagoras. 


Yo- are more atviſed then we, who leaving Samos for Crotona lrve 

there 17 quiet, the JE actdes prove 1njurious to others, and the Mt- 

lefians want not T yrants of thetr own chooſing. The King of Media *s 

' likewiſe terrible to us, but would not be ſo , ſhould we pay bim tribute, 

| The Jomansare reſolved to war with the Me des for the general —_— 
; K k f 


eANAXIMENES. 


ef they fight we have no hope of ſafety. How then can Anaximenes 
perplexed with fear of death and ſl avery apply bis mind to celeflial ſpe- 
culations, But you are covered by the (rotontans, and all Italians; Aus 


attor's op far ay from Stulſk \ # - {! 
Fir 4088 Th » FX 
OR» : d =: 


AP. 
His qpimiops,. J 
SEU. 1. That the Air igthe principle of all things. 


Plut de plac. E held that the «Air is the principle of the Uptverſe , of 
on Saco  4#hich ati thongs are enigendred, and nto which they reſokuve 3 Our 
1.3. pbiv * ſoutes bywhichwe live ave otr'/ (v'ſpirtt ant air contarn in being all the 

* Cic. dens, ©9704 for ſprint and at ave two names ſignifying one thing. = : 
deer.  - (That * hen rs God, begotten, rmmlewſe, infinite , ever 1 Mormon 3 
: ic.acal.queft.' hart that thoſt things ' which ayiſe out of it arefinite. Fart us bee 
: gotten, earth, water, fire, then of theſe alithings. Thar the air 1s God 
underſtands of the faculties penetrating through the 


Elementsor bodies. eat 
© Set: 2. Of the Heawens. : Hogs, 46 

— ® Pint. plec, Hat * the outward ſuperficies of Heavenis earthly, 
phil.2 11. That the ſtavrs are of a fiery  ſub$tance, inviſible earthly bo. 


dees intermixt with them that they are inherent, as nailes in Chryſtall. 
A np. plac. That * they are forced back Ly the thick reſiſtang atr , * and move 
[oeea3* pot abote( orunder ) butrabrat the earth, | 
*Plut plac phil. * That the ſunts flat as a plate, of fiery ſubſtance. 
* Pler plac phil. | That * the ſages of ſummer and wimer come not by the moon, but ty 
2. 19. the ſwnonely, ; 
"Plateplac pol. That * the. fun 15 eclipſed when the mouth out of which iſſueth bis 


TI Lees x8 cloſed. 
Flu.  _Thatibe AMannis likeniſt of a fiery nature. 
Plat plecpÞil.. {That the Moon 15 eclopſed when the mouth out of which iſſueth ber 
cs heat, ts cloſed, | 
Se. 3+ Of Meteors. 

Plut plac. phil. Hat the clouds are made by condenſaticn of air , rain by conden« 
3-4. ſatron of. the clouds, out of which it 15ſqueezed; ſnow of rain con- 
_ geal din falling, and hail of the =_ contrafted by a cold wind. | 

| Concerning Thunder, lightning, &c. to theaſſertion of «1- 

naximander he added the compariſon of the Sea, which being bro- 

Plut. de plac, ken with Oaresſh e neth. $ | | 
dhil-3.5. That the rainbow is mage, by refle8ion of the Sunns beams upon 4 


thick 


ANAXIMENES 7 


thick cloud, which, not able to prerce it, are refrafted upon tt. 
That Ezrthquekes proceed from the rarity and dryneſſe of the Earth ,Pluarch deplac; 
oe betng caus b exceſſeLe beat the other by exceceſſrue cold, Further ® '** 


explained by * A:iftotle thusz He beldthat the Earth, as well when « y,,.. . 
itis moiſt as _ it 15 dry, breaketh , and by theſe great preces thereof Senec.nas. 


nhich uſe to falll upon it xs ſhaken: Hence it is that Earthquakes happen #510. 
euber in droughts or great ratnes:by droughts it 15 broken, and by great 

ſbowers exceſſrvely moriſtned parts likewiſe in ſunder, 

He called the contrafton and condenſation of matter, cold; the lax- EINE 
ation and rarity thereof, heat: nbence a man breaths owt of his mouth yrjng, - ag 
both hot and cold; his breath compre # by his lips, andcondens'd 
is cold ; but breathed forth with an open month 
25 bot by reaſon.of the rarity. 


ANAXAGORAS. 


:ANAXAGORAS. © '9 


| ANAXAGORAS. 


Anaxagoras Country, time, and ſtudy of Philoſophy. 
SZ N.xagoras was of Clazomene, ſon of Hegeſibu= Lien. 


A 


® /45 or Eubulus , born 1n the poth. Olympiad 
LIP ; according to Apol/odorss 53Gin the firſt yeare 
is \- 76 2, thereof Eminent for his noble birth and 

SS & . wealthy tortunes,:;but more for his magria- 

nimous contempt.of them, * |Heeleft his * pj. cone 
lands and patrimony, ( ſaith * Crcero, )'to Yer. Lyſend. 
% oh learn and obtain- the divine: delight of es. 
* Philoſophy:and * converted himſelfe from civill affairs to the *De orater.3. 
knowledge bf things. Su:das affirms he left his grounds to ſheep 
and Came!ls to be eatenup 3 and therefore Apollonius Tyantas 
ſaid, he read Philoſophy ta beaſts ratherthen to men, * Plato, * Wipe. mai. 
derides him for quitting his eſtate” 5 . Laertias | reports he 
aſſign'd it to his friends; whereupon being: by: them 
accuſed of improvidence;why (anſwered he) do not you take care 
of 11? To one who reproved him as taking no care of his Coun- 

try, w0ng me 20t, ſaid he, my greateſt carers my Country, pointing 
to the Heavens, To another asking for what end he was born ,« Lurt. 
heanſwered, :0 co:empla e the Sun, Moon and Heavens, In fine 

he withdrew himſelf to contemplation of naturall Philoſoph 

not regarding civill affairs. In this ſtudy Anaximenes was EO Na. 


Maſter * from whom herecetved his learning. * — 


'$ *In thetwenticth year of his age the firſt of the75. Olym- 
* Plad,Co{l:adr's being Archon ( whom Laertzus corruptly calls 
 Callias)atthe timeof Xerxes expedition into Greece he went to 
> eMthenstoſtudy Philoſophy,where hecontinued thirty yeares, : 
4 and was honorcd with the title of N*s the cAlind, as being the 

2 firſtthat added that principle to matter, ſo Amoy. 


11-72 weils fam'd Anaxagoras, the mind, 
* For be that avent fir it to matte; joyn'd 

PF A A. : as , ; bo » b 
Whic: \nings confuſed ord ry deſign'd. 


* Laert. per- 


L1 
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CHAP. II. 
Of bis opinions. 
Sea. 1. Of the firſt principles, and beginning of things. 
* F lut, plac. E held that the materiall principle of all things is one and ma. 
_ Fe Pg (Gpnranghy) parts gnfinizefamilar , and contrary, continuous to 


4 ; 
* Arift pyſ.3.7. the touch , © ſuſtarning themſelves , not contain'd by any other, His 
i: grounds theſe: Firſt, becauſe , according to kl 16 0a rule 
of aaturall Philoſophers,of nothing proceeds nothing, it isnot 
poſſible any thily can be made of that which is not; or that 
which hatha beingcan bereſolved into that which hath none. 
Secondly, becauſe contraries are made mutually of each other, 
therefore they were in each other before ; for it it beneceſlary, 
that whatſoever is made, bemadeof that which is, or is not, 
but that it ſhould be made of that which is not impoſſible, 
wherein all agree, thatever diſcourſed upon nature, it followes 
neceſlarily, that they be made of things that are, and are with- 
in theſe very things, though by reaſon of their ſmallneſle, not 
diſcernable by us: Hence is it that they ſay, every thing is 
mixt with every thing 3 becauſethey ſeeany thing made of any 
thing : but things ſeem different , and are called diverſe in re- 
ſpect to one another, by reaſon that the multitude of infinites 
which are within: aboundeth in the miſtion 3 for the wholeis 
neither quite white nor black, fleſh nor bone, but every thing 
" Flut. ſeemeth to be of the nature of that whereof it hath moſt * of 
ſimple nouriſhment, as bread, water, and the like, are bred the 
bair, veines, arteries, nerves, bones, and other parts of the bo- 
dy, all things are therefore in this food, as nerves, bones, and 
the like, diſcernable by reaſon, though not by ſenſe: Of theſe 


Laert. Atomes the whole world conſiſteth h K 25 gold of 41n$ : theſe 
* 1b. r. homogeneall parts are the matter of all things 3 Ps opinion 1s 
=D thus expreſt by * Lucretius, 


Next Anaxagoras we muft purſue, 
And his Homolomeria reuew 5 
A term that's no where mention'd but among 

The Greeks; too coptous for our narrow tongue : 

Tet may the ſenſe be in more weras arraid ; 

The prenciple of all thiags, entrailes made 

Of ſmalleſt entrasls, bone of ſmalleſt bone, 

Blood of ſmall ſangurne drops reduc'd to one > 

Gold of ſmall graznes, earth of ſmall ſands compaRed, 
Small drops to water, ſparks to fire contrafted 3 

The lake in every thing ſuppos'd, yet be 


eANAX AGORAS. 


Nature aſſertedfrom all Uacuum free 3 
And beld that each corporeall being might 
Be ſubdruded into infinte, 


That * God is an infinite ſelfe- moving mind , that this di. * «fur. 
vine * infinite mind, not incloſedin any body, *isthe efficient 7,7; <q 
cauſeof all things; out of the infinite matter conſiſting of ſimi- * Auguf. cir, 
lar parts, every thing being made according to its ſpecies by ® #2: 
the divine minde, who , when all things were at firſt con- 


 fuſedly mingled together, came and reduced them toorder. 


Sect 2. Of the Heavens. 


Hat the higher parts of the world are full of fire , the power that is Ariftot.Mer, 
| (here be called «ther, and that properly, ſaith Ar:Fotle , for "3 


the body, which 1s continually in quick motion, is conceived 
tobe divine by nature, for that reaſon 'called xther, none of 
thoſe that are here below being of that kind. | 
That © * the ambient #ther being of a fiery nature by the * phe. ptec, 
* ſwiftneſle ot its motion, ſnatcheth up ſtones from the earth , 2hil-:.13. 
* which being ſet on fire;become ſtarres, * all carried from Eaſt « p;,, lac, 
*to Welt. phil.2.16. 
That *< the Starres are 1mpelled by the condenſation of ,,, 
a . | » plac, 
*the aire about the Poles, which the Sun makes more ſtrong p61....z;, 
by compreſſing. 
That © theſtarres areearthly , and that after the firſt ſecreti- Achil.Te. iſeg. 
«on of the Elements, the fire ſeparating it ſelfe , drew ſome '" 4 
« parts of the earth toits own nature, and madethem like 
* fire: Whereupon he farther affirmed | $54 
* TheSunis a burning plateor ſtone, * many times bigger * pur. plac. 
* then Peloporzcſus » Whoſe converfion is made by the repullſe phil. 2. 20.£e 


; , Achil. Tat. 
*of the Northern aire, which he, by compreſhing, makes more Iae.in ol: 


*ſtrong. * Þ [ut plac.phil. 
*That © the Moon isa dark body , enlightned by the Sun, 2-2": die. 
© habitable, having plaines , hillsand waters; that * the ine- pbil.2.25. 
*quality in her face proceeds froma mixture , cold and earth- *Pluglec phil. 
«ly, for there is darkneſſe mixt with her fiery nature , whence 7 ; pe" 
« ſheis called aſtar of falſelight. * Plato ſaith, that the Moon | 
wasoccalion of diſhonour to him , becauſe he aſſumed the ori- 
ginall of this opinion of her borrowing light to himſelfe, where- 
as it wa> much moreantient. 
That << * the milky way is the ſhadow of the earth upon that * Pur plec phil. 
* part oi heaven, when the Sun, being underneath, enlightensZ7,,. ; 
*notall: * Oras 471ſtotle, that © the Milkie wayisthe hight of 
*ſ{ome ſtarres . for the Sun being underthe earth, looks not 
| ©upon ſome ſtarres, the light of thoſe on whom he looks isnot 
| ſeen, being ſwallowed up in his3 the proper light of thoſe 
| * which 


12 


Arif. Meteor. 


1.6. 


* L arft. 


Plut, plac. phil: 


3.5- 


Plut. plac. phil. 
ES 


* Lacrt. 


* Arift. Meteor. 
2. 7.Plut. plac: 
phil.z. 15. Se- 
nec,ndt,queſt.6» 


eANAXeAGOR AS. 


** which are hindredby the earth from the Suns illumination, 
© is theGalax)z Laertius ſaith,** he held theGalaxy to be the re. 
* flection of the light of the Sun. 


Set: Jr Of Meteors , 


TJ Hat < Comets are the co-apparition of wandring ſtarres, 
| which approach ſo neareach other, as that they ſeem to 
touch one another: Or as Laerizus; © the concourſe of Planets, 

© emitting flames. | 

That © falling ſtarres are ſhot down from the zther, as ſpar. 
« kles, and therefore ſoon extinguiſhed. 

That « * Thunder is the Collifion of Clouds, lightning their 
** mutuall attrition: Or as ?lutarch ; © thecold falling upon the 
« hot, or the #theriall,: upon theaeriall, \thenoiſe which it 
* makes is Thunder: of the blacknefle of the cloud 1s cauſed 
« lightning, ofthe greatnefſle of the light Thunderbolts, of the 
*© more corporeall fire whirle-winds, of the more cloudy Pre- 
« titers, SC 

That ©1ightning difſtills from the zther 3 and that © from 
* that great heat of Heaven many things fall down, which the 
* clouds preſervealong time encloſed. 

That the < Rain-bow is a refra&tion of the Suns light upon 
*athick dark cloud, oppoſite to him as a Jooking-glafle; by 
the ſame reaſon ( ſaith he )appeared chiefly in Pcims, two, of 
more Suns. 

That © winds proceed from extenuaticn of the aire, by the 
** Sun, 

That © Earth: quakes are cauſed by the air or zxther, which 
** being of its own nature apt to aſcend, whenit gets into the 
**yeines and cavernes of the carth , finding dithculty in 
* the getting out , cauſeth that (baking; for the upper parts 
** ofthe earth contract themſelves by the benefit of rain , Na- 
** ture having made the whole body thereotalike, Jaxe and 
* {pungy, the parts, as in a Ball, ſuperiour , and interiour, the 
5: ſuperiour , that which is inhabited by us, the inferiour , the 
* other: This wind getting into the interiour parts, breaks the 
© condenſed aire, with the ſame torce as we ſee clouds broken, 
* when, upon the colliſion of them. and motion of the agitated 
* aire, hre breaks forth: this aire falls upon that which is next, 
wy ſeeking to get out, and tears 1n PIECES whatſocver it mects 
* until] through thoſe n arrow paſſages, it either hnds a way to 
«© Heaven, or torceth one : which Laer1745 obſcurely expreſleth, 
* the repulſion of the air upon the earth. 

That « Snow is not white, but black + nor did it ſeem white 
* to him, becauſe he knew the water whereof it 1s congealed to 


© beblack. 


"i 


Sect. 


- 
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Sect 4. Of the Earth. 


Hat © the begining of motion proceeding from the mind, 7 et. 
the heavie bodies obtained the, loweſt place, as the 
© earth; the light the higheſt, as the fire 3 thoſe betwixt both, 
« the middle, as the aire and water: thus the ſea ſubfiſts upon 
« the ſuperficits of theearth, which is flat, the humidity being 
« rarified by the Sun. | 
That©* the primitive humidity being diffuſed, as a pool was p,, alec. phil. 
© burned by the motion of the Sun about it, and the uncuous 3. 16. | 
« part bring exhaled, theremainder became ſalt. | 
That« afloon as the world was made, and living creatures  lur.plac. phil 
& produced out of the world, the world enclined of it ſelfeto. 25 | 
© wards the ſouth, —— divine providence; that ſome 
« parts thereof might be habitable, othersnot habitable, by. 
© reaſon of the-extremities of heat and cold, | | 
That < the miſtion ofthe Elements is by appoſfition. Plut.plac phil. 
That®© the inundation of Ns is caufed by the' ſnow of /E- pf d, © obll 
& :]40p:a , whichis difſolvedin ſummer, and congealed in win- 4. 1. | : 
© ter. | 


Sect 5. Of kwing Creatures, 


Hat © Creatures werefirſt generated of humidity,calidity, Ts 


* andearthly matter,afterwards mutually of one another, * 
« maleson the right ſide, females on theleft. 


That * theſoule 1s that which moveth, * that it isaertall, « pju,plac phil. 


© and hath a body of the nature of aire. 4. i. 
* That there is a death of the ſoule likewiſe, which is ſepara- , 1, prac.phil 
tion from the body. 7 * $0245 


That all Animalls have ative reaſon. 
* That ſ]cep is an aCtion of the body, not of the ſuul. FA 
* That in the hand of man conſiſts all his skill. . OY tp 
* That © the voiceis madeby the wind, hitring againſt firm * Piur.de ame: 
reſiſting air, refurning the counter-blow to ourears , which '* f'*: 
*is the manner whereby alſo the repercuſſion of the air is. 
© formed, called Eccho. £20 
That * the Gall is the cauſe of acute diſeaſes, which over + 4rif, 
Ps <a Hy | FN 
flowing, is diſperſed into the lungs, veines, and coſts, 


Mm CHAP. 


* Vit. Lyſend, 


* Mexcor. 1.5, 


* Vit. Lyſand. 


ANAX AGORAS. 


CHAP. III. 
F His pred;Gions, 


Ciids faith, be foretold many things : of thoſe, two inſtances 
Jonely have been hitherto preſerved. The ficlt thus related 
by Pliny, The Grecrans celebrate Anaxagoras of the Clozomenian, 
and for foretelling by bis learning and Science 11 the ſecond yeare of the 
78. Olympiad, on wha: day a ſtone would fall from the Sun, witch hap- 
pen'd inthe day time 11 6 part of Thrace at the rrver Agos which ſtone is 
at t!.15 day ſhewne about the bigneſſe of a beame of an aduſt colour, s Comet 
alſo burning in thoſe p1ghts, 

' * Platarch adds;that it was in his timenot onely ſhewen, but 
reverenced by the Peloponnefians. Euſevius reckons the tall of 
this ſtone upon the fourth yeare of the 78. Olympiad, which is 
two yeares after Pl:;»y accompts of the prediction. Sz/enus cited 
by Laertius, ſaith,it fell when Dimlus was Archon, which if it be 
to be red Dyphilys (for the other name is not to be found neere 
theſe times) will be the firſt yeare of the 84 Olympiad. But the 
matble at Arundel! Houſe(graven about the 1 29. Olympiadto be 
preferred before any other chronological] accompt ) expreſsly 
names the fall upon the g*® yeare upon the 77. Olym as: pear 
Theagenides was Archon , two yeares before. Pl:xy ſaith it was 
foretald. It was beleeved to have portended (as Plutarch teſti- 
fies) the great defeat given to the Atbentans by Lyſander at the 
"_ Agos 62, yeares after, cz. the fourth yeare of the 39. O- 

mpiad. 

? Ofthe wonder * Ariſtotle . a a very {light accompt, affir- 
ming © it was a ſtone ſnatched up by the wind, and fell in rhe 
« day time, a Comet happening in thoſe nights,which is diſpro- 
ved by * Plutarch, who hath this large diſcourſe upon it : © Its 
« ſaid that Azaxagoras did prognotticate that one of the badies 
« included the Heavens it ſhould be looled by ſhaking, & fa}l to 
* the ground.the Stars arenat in place where they were farft crc- 
*ated,they arc heavie badies, af the nature of {tone, ſhining by 
*© refletion of the zther, being drawn up by force, & kept there 
* by theviolence of that circular motion, asat the beginning in 
© the firſt ſeparation of things, cold & heavie they were reſtrai- 
©ned. There is another opinion more probable which faith, 
*« thoſe which we cail falling ſtarres are not fluxions of the #- 
<« ther extinguiſht in the aire almoſt as ſoon as lighted , nor in- 
<« flammations or combuſtions of any part of the aire, which by 
«it ſpreadeth upwards, but they are celeſtial] bodies failing 
&« of their retention by the ordinary courle of heaven throwne 
" T_—_ not upon the habitable carth,but into the Sea, which 


«isthe cauſe we doenot ſee them 3 yet the aſlertion of Anax- 
agoras 


eANAXAGOR AS; 


« ,-oras is confirmed by Damachus, who writeth in his book of 
*« Religion, that 75. daies together before this ſtonefell , they 
« ſaw a great body of fire in the Air like a cloud enflamed, 
«which tarried not in one place, but went and came uncer- 
«tainly removing, from the driving whereof iſſued flaſhes of 
«fre that fell in many places like falling ſtarrs; when this great 
« body of fire fell in that part of the Earth, the Inhabitants em- 
« boldned , cameto the place to ſee whatit was,and found no 
« appearance of fire but a great ſtone on the ground, nothing, in 
«© compariſon of that body of fire. Herein Damachus had need 
«of favourable hearers: But if what he ſaith be true, heconfu- 
*{eth thoſe Arguments who maintain it was apiece of a Rock 
« by the torce of a boiſtrous wind torn from the top of a Moun- 
© tain,and carried 18 the air ſolong asthis whirlwind continu» 
© ed, but ſo ſoon as that was laid, the ſtone fell immediately 3 
*unleſle this lightning body which appeared ſo many daies 
«* was fire indeed, which coming to diſſolve, and to be put our 
* did beget this violent ſtorm ot force to tear off the ſtone,and 
* caſt 1t down. 


This it is likely * Char:mandey meant, who in his book of Co- Sanio_g 
mets ſaith, rang. hg obſerved in the Heavens a great unac- gug.z.;. 
O 


cuſtomed light of the greatneſle of a huge pillar, and that it 
ſhined for many daies, 


The other memorable prediftion of Anaxagoras was * of a « 51d, 


ſtorm, which heeſignified by going to the Olympick games, 
when the weather was fair in a ſhaggy gown, the rain powring 
down all the Grzcians ( ſaith «/£/1ax ) ſaw and gloried, that hee 
knew more divinely then according to humane Nature. 


CHAP. 1V. 


His Scholers and Auditors. 
| s 7 Heſc are remembred as his Scholars and Auditors. 


* Pericles Son of Xantippus being inſtructed by Anaxagoras, * Cicer, 


| could eaſily reduce the exerciſe of his mind from ſecret obſtru- 


| five things to publick popular cauſes,* Pericles much eſteemed « pjur: vie, 


| him, was by him inſtructed in natural Philoſophy,and beſides o- Ferid. 


ther virtues fre'd from ſuperſtitious fears ariſing from ignorance 
ofphyſicall cauſes whereof there is this inſtance;the head of a 
Ram with but one horn being brought to Perzcles, was by the 
Southſayers interpreted prodigious: eAraxagoras opening it, 
ſhowed that the brain filled not its naturall place, but contraQt- 
ed by degrees in an ovall form toward that part where the 
| horn grew. Afterwards «Anaxagoras negleted and decrepit 
with age in a melancholy reſentment thereof lay down atid co- 
| ver'd his face, reſolving to ſtarve himſelf, which 4 Ferecles hea - 


ring, 


16 


F 
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: Tihg, cameinmediatelyto him bewailing;not «Azaxagoras, but 
himſelf, who ſhould loſe ſo excellent a Counſellor: Anaxaos- 
. 34s uncovering his face faid , They, Pericles, who would ufe x 
- Lamp, muſt apply it with ol. 

1:3 Archela:5 Son of Apo/lodorus was Diſcipleto Araxagoras,an d.as 
 Laertius affirms, called the naturall Philoſopher for firſtbring.- 


ng that kind of learning to Athers, but how that conſiſts with 


hits xelation-to 47axagores, who, as he acknowledgerh, ſtudied 
;Baturall Philoſopby thirty years in eAcbens, Caſaubone juſtly 


* His orb Queſtions. . ; Rf, 
( becauſe never, ,, Euripides, * as the writer of his life affirms, ſon of Ineſar. 


pabliſhed)theſe 2 chys born at the firſt time of Xerxes's expedition into Greece, the 


tite0v 


7 ar 
Tegan, + 
AraZapay 
ip UuTegayre 


© AuEs Auditer of 4naxagoras till he left the City , and thereupon a 


Hh aa 
Ny para 


. OY 
Lad 


1 aert. 


Aratazzee 


- fame day that the Grecians overthrew the Perſians, was firſta 

Kaatader wn Painter, then an Auditorof 4naxazoras 3 but ſeeing him perſe. 

N cuted forhis opin'ons, laſtly converted himſelf to Tragick 
.poely.. 


y ;/:}S0erates,SOn of Sophroniſcus, was according to Ariſtexenus an 


plyed himſelf to eArchelaus, which Porphyrius reckons above thi 
17th. year of his age,or rather theniateenth. 


_ .-; Demecritus alſo is by ſome aflmang younger then Anax- 
* 24goras forty years,to have applyed himſelf 


ohim, but Lars 
affirms he could not endure Democritus,&{hunn'd} his converſa- 


. ;tion3 Phagorinus likewiſe atteſts, that becauſe he would not ad. 


mit himsNemocr:tus profeſs'd himſelt his Enemy, and denyed his 
eapinogeet the Sun and Mcon,but ſaid they were ancient, and 
. that hie ſtole them, as likewile his deſcription of the world, and 


aſſertion concerningthe mind, 


CMeirodorus of Lampſacum 18 likew iſe mentioned by Laerttus as 


friend to Anaxagoras, , | 
"| CHAP.V. " 
Of bis triell, Death ſemences and writtngs. 


; '@} hjstryal ſaith Laertius there are ſeveral reports.Sotion in 
A 


his treatiſe of theſucceihion of Philoſophers ſaith,he ws 


'; accuſed by Cleon of impietysfor afſerting the Sun to be a burning 


* - 


. plate, butbeing defended by Perrcles his Scholar, hee was fined 

hve Talents and baniſh'd. * -.., | 

»:\; Satyrus,that he was cited to the Court by-7hucydides,who wi 
of the contrary. faftion of Pericle, accuſed not onely of impit- 


45:bus of holdingiotelligence with the Perſians, and in hisad- 
ence candemned to death; when news was brought him at the 


«1c.Tuſe. queſts ſame timeborth of the death of his Sons, which ( accordingt0 


3. lut.de ira 


C9 hib. 


* Varr bit. 3. 


- >» % 


./Elian)were twoall that he had,and his own condemnation 


thelatter he ſaid, Nature long (ince condemned both them &me 
to 


todeath; of his * Sons (* with a calm look)* You tell me notbrug # Int. conſe. 
new or unexpee a; 1 know that 1 beget tham moriall , which ſome a- yg 
ſcribe to Solor, others to Xenuphon, Demetrius Phalereus ſaith, hee Epider. 

buried them with his own hands, | "Fs: 

* Hermippus,he was impriſon'd to beput to death, but Peri- « cer. 
cles appearing before the Judges, asked if they knew any thing 
in his life that they could accuſe, to which they anſwered no- 
thing, but I,ſaith he,am his:diſciple, then be not tranſported by 
(alumnies to kill the man, but believe me and ſet him arliber; 
ty, {0 he/was diſmiſſed, but not able to hrook the diſgrace, hee 
killd himſelf. PEEL. 

* Hieronymus ſaith, that Pericles brought him into the Caurt : +, 
in poor garments extenuated with ſickneſſe, an obje fitter for 
compaſiton then Juſtice. And thus much ſaith Laeritws of his 
Tryall, TT 
yr" 5 DA he was caſt into Priſon by the Athenians forin+ 
troducing a new opinion concerning God, and baniſh'd the Ci- 
ty,though Pericles undertook to plead his cauſe, and that going 
to Lampſacum he there ſtary'd himſelf to death, 

Joſephus , that the Athenians believing the Sun to be God 3 
which he affirm'd to be without ſenſeand Knowledge, hee was 
by the votes of a few of them condemned to death, 

But if we credit * Plutarch,he was neither condemned nor ac-'« p;,. p,jj,y, 
cuſed but by Pericles, who fear'd the Ordinance of Dtop:thes, 
which cited thoſe that hgld prophane or ſublime Opinions 
ſent out of the City. * Yet; elſe-where hee confelleth he-was * peſuperfie. 
accuſed. F i 't, 

His departure from eAthenc, being 3o. years after his coming 
thither, falls the third year ofthe 82. Olimpiad the 63. of his 
age. Thence he went to Lampſacum , where he continued the 
reſtof his age, which extended to 22.years more,ſo little mind- 
tull of 4-bezs,or of his Country, as to one,who told him that 
he was deprived of the Athenians, he anſwered , no, but they 
of me; and * to hisfriends,who when heefell ſick, asked,ifhee * cicTuſ 
would be carried to Clazomoze his Country, no ſaid he, there is ##-1- 
noneed, the way to the grave isalike every where, * Beforehe, ,,,. infirul8 
died the Magiſtratesof the Ciry asked him,if he would they yr. 
ſhould do any thing for him , hee anſwered, that his onely re- 
_ was that the boyes might have leave to play yearly on 
that day of the month, whereon he died; which cuſtom ( ſaith 
Laertias ) is continued to this time. Thoſe of Lampſacumburiced 
him magnificently with this Epitaph. 


Here lies ,who through the tru-ſt paths did paſſe 
O'th worldCeleſtiall, Anaxagoras. ; 


Alian mentions two altars ereted tohim , one inſcribed » 
Nan e 


* AZlian. 
* Laert. 


* Lact. 


*.Laer t, 


* Leert. 


* Syob. 


eANAXeAGOR eAd. 


the mind, the other to truth 5 Loertzus concludes his life with 
this Epigram. 

Fam'd Anaxagoras the Sun defin'd 

A burning plate, for which to die defign'd, 

Sav'd by bp Scholar Pericles; But he 

* Abandon'd life to ſeek Philoſophie. 


| op obſerved never to have been ſeen either to laugh or 
mile, | 
* Being demanded if the Mountains of Lampſacum would in 

time become Sea, he anſwered, yes,if time fail not firſt. 

_ *Beholding the tomb of Maryſolus,he ſaid, a ſumptuous Mo- 
nument was a ſign the ſubſtance was turned into ſtone. 

*He firſt affirmed the poeſy of Homer to conſiſt of virtue and 

uſtice, to which Metrodorus added , that the Poet was $kil- 

1in naturall Philoſophy. 

— *Heconceived that there aretwo leſſons of death; the time 
before our birth,and ſleep. ; 

. Laertius and Clemens Alexandrinus aſſert him firſt of the Philo- 
fophers that put forth a Book. He writ 

Of Natural Philoſaphy,out of which Ariſtotle cites theſe fragments, 
All theſe things were together: which was the beginning of the 
book: and, 70 be ſuch i5 to be changed, * Plato this, The mend 15 the 
diſpoſer and cauſe of all things. * Atheneus this, what is commonh 
called the milk of the hen, is the white of the egge. * Plato cenſures the 
book as not uſing the mind at all, nor affiging any cauſeof 
the order of things,but aeriall, ztheriall andaquatick Natures, 
and thelike incredible things for cauſes. 


| The quadrature of the Circle: which treatiſe * Plutarch ſaith hee 


compoſed during his impriſonment. 


*'There were three more of the ſame name; the firſt an Ora- 
tour, follower of Iſocrates: the ſecond a ſtatuary, mentioned by Þ 


Antigonus; the laſt a Grammarian, Scholar toZenodotus. 


AK CHELAVS. 


Rchelaus waseither an Athenian, or a Mileſi- , 
SS an; his Father eApollodorus, or according to 
ſome, Mylonzhe was Scholer to Anaxagoras , 
Maſter to Socrates, He firſt transferr'd natu- 
rall Philoſophy out of Jorza to eAthers, 
( But how that can be, when Anaxagoras 

4 his Maſter taught there thirty years, Caſau- 

bone juſtly queſtions ) and therefore was called 1he Natural Phi- 
 loſopher: in himnaturall Philoſophy ended , Secrates his Scholer 

| introducing morality 3 but heeſeemeth alſo to have touched 
{ morall Philoſophy, for he treated of lawes, of things honeſt 

an d juſtz from w hom Socrates —_ his learning, becauſche 
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» | increaſed it, 1s therefore thought to have invented it; wheras 
| as Gaſenus obſerves, morall Philoſophy was far more antient; 
- © thatbeing the principle ground of the attribute of wiſecon- 
| ferred upon the Seven, whoſe learning lay chiefly that way : 
s bur Socrates 18 called the Author thereof, becauſe he firſt redu- 
e © ccdittoa ſcience, Archelaus aſſerted 
be That ibe principles of all things are twofold, one incorporeall,” * the , c,,, 
h mind, ( not maker of the world ) the ather corporeall, infinite in number, 
he and diſumilar * which is the atr, and its rarefattion and condenſatiqn , Pla. plac. phil. 
of &® mherevf one 15 fire, the other water. Ls 
" That the Unrwerſers infirte, 
{ Thatthe cauſes of generation are tw beat and cold. 
"Y : That the ſtarrs are burning ir0n plates, 
That the Sus 75 the ——_ of ſtars. 
"_ That the Sea 1s made by percolation of the hollow parts of the Earth, 
by Þ That ling Creatures are generated of ſlime or warm Earih , emit- 


ting a milky kind of lime like the chile 5 that this humid matter bein 
aſſolyed by the fire, that of it which ſettles 1nto a fiery ſubſtance 1s earth , 
that which evaporates 1s air, 
+ That the minds getting into the bellow places of the Earth, filling all * Sen.Nat.quaſt+ 
— | theſpaces, the arr condenſed as much as poſsible, the wind that comes next 5%: 
KF preſſeththe firſt, forcing and difturbing ut by frequent impulſions, This 
wind ſeeking a room through the narrow places, endeatoureth to break 
priſon, whereby 1t happens the wind ftrugling for paſſage, that the earth 
| ix moted, 
L | Ofthe definition of the Yorce, by Plutarch attributed to Anax4. 
goras, Laertius makes Archelaus the Author , deſcribing it a per- 
cuſs107 of the air. 
That what ts juſt, or diſhoneſt is defined by Law, not by Nature. 
*Theſe five, 4naxtmander, AnaximenesThales, Anaxagoras, Arche * Plut. Leent. 
laus,by continuall  deſent ſucceding one another, compleat 
the Jonick ſet; FINIS, 
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SOCRATES. 


CHAP. I. LON 


Socrates, bis Country, Parents, and time of birth. 


Ocrates was by Country an Athenian, borne at 
Alopece, atowne, according to Suidasand Pha- þ 7; 
U0;14us, belonging to the Arizochian tribe. This 

5 was one of thoſe ſmall villages ſcattered 
g through «Attica, before Theſeus reduc'd the 
3 people into the walls of a City, which not- 


” withſtanding his decree, wer2 not deſerted , 
but continued and'preſerved by their Inhabitants. 


. x *Laert.Plar. 

His Parents were very meane 3 * Sophroniſcu( an *eAtbenian) T,y. atcib. 
his Father; * a ſtatuary,or carver of Images in ſtone, Phenarets * Liber. - 
his mother aMidwite,a woman of a bold, generous & quick ſpi- ,, 1-7 Mm 


rit,as is implyd by the charafter*Plato Coos. Val. Max. | 


Les her/though wreſted 1gmorarius. 
by * 4theneus) of which profeſſions of bis Parents, he is *obſer- * Theater. 


ved to have been ſo farre from being aſham'd, that hee often ,2m* 5, 
tookeoccafion to mention'them, 
*cApollodorus, Larrtius and Suidas affirme he was borne in the 
fourrh yeare ofthe 77. Olympiad,which may likewiſe be cal- 
lected trom the marble at arundel Houſe, which ſaith,be dyed when 
Lathes was Archon,and reckons 70, yeares of his life, which was 
cotnpJeat;becaufe® P!a:0 ſayes axiw i@humirm, and from * Neme- 
trius Phalereus (who was bimfelfe archon the fourth yeare of the, F'* 
117. Olympiad; who faith, he ajed the firſt yeare of - 95. Olym- 
p1ad, when he had lived 76. jear-s, the. 70, yeare. incluſiyely 
upwards, is' the fourthof the 77 Olympiad, when Apſephios , 
(or:;as ſome call him Aphepſion )was Archon , of whoſe name in - 
* Drodbras Sicutys no more is left then* gavg, which ſhould: vhs he 
aulan$, bur hark been incuriouſly alter'd into $4r&;, which ©, A740n'c? 7- 
f *2-u7fi4d had obſerved,he had not correfted Laeeriius whh- 
out cauſe, nor he and * 1!atius follow'd the miſtake of Sca- 
ge (whom they terme Arcaymus ) in placing «A bepſion in the 
urth yeare of the 74. Olympiad. 
The day-af Socra'es birth, was * according to Apallodorus , the, 
fixt of the month 7 hargel:0,, memorable (ſaith Laertzus) for the | 
birth of D721. according to the traditions of the Del:ans3 upon 
which day the Athenr/ans did yearely luſtrate their City. Many 
other good fortunes happening to the eA.henian; upon this day 
arerecorded by * . lian. The day following, viz. the leyenth * /r hift. 


of 


'+* Dialog. dc 
ſcript. Soer. 


2 


* Porpbyr.vit. 
_ Plur, 
* Sympes, 8.1, 


SOCKATES. 


of this month was the birthday of ?1a o,both which were kept 
with much ſolemnity by the Greek Philoſophers, ( * evento 
the timeof Plotinus ) as 1s affirmed by * Plutarch,who thereupon 
obſerves it as the effe& rather of Providence, then of chance, 
that their birth-daies ſhould be ſo near, and that of the Maſter 
precede the Scholer's. 

 Toaccommodate this time with our accompt, 1s neither ea« 

ſienor certain, yet in reſpe& it may give ſome fſatisfaQtion by 
way of conjecture, we {hall found it upon theſe hypotheles,ta- 
king that order of months which Petatrus gives. 

1. Thatafter the Olympiads the beginning of the Grecian 
year wasalwaies on the firſt of Hecatombeon, and Olympick 
games on the 1 5th. 

2. That the Neomenia of Hecatombeor , did ( at leaſt in the 
times wherein we enquire ) never precede the ſolſtice, being 
then about the Calends,or pridze pl Memes Julijxthey ſuppoſing 
them in o#awis ſignorum , it didnot precede the ninth of «ly. 
This poulatum, though it be doubly queſtion'd by Petaurus , 
yet none of his Argumen ts pretend beyond Metoz's time. 

3. That upon that ſuppoſition, if Scalzger hath rightly order'd 
the Neomenia in his Olympick period ( againſt which Petau:us 
bringsno one ſufficient Argument) and conſequently thereſt, 
the Olympick period doth certainly exhibi t the Neomenia of 
Hecatombeon, It istrue that Petavius diſputes the period of 76 
years, as having never been uſed till Ca/zppus histime, but we 
takeit here onely proleptically, as the Julian year, to which 
we would accomodate 1t. | SIT. 

4. That this being after So/oz's time,the Civill year was Luna- 
ry ( andconſiſted of months, which were alternately of 29.and 
30. daies, ) at Athens, though diverſe places of Greece, eſpecially 
the more remote from thence, did not for along time = 395 part 
with their tricenary months. 

Theſe things ſuppoſed the fixt of 7hargelion, (will according 
to the Julian accompt taken proleptically ) fall upon Tueſday 
the twentieth of Hay: according to the Gregorian, upon 
Tueſday the thirtieth of 2cay, in the year of he ſulla period, 
4247. before the Incarnation 467. years;the fourth year of the 
77. Olympiad, at what time Socrates was born. 
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SOCRATES... 


CHAP, IL 
|__| His frſt Fducation, 


* T JLutarch ſaith, that as ſoon as he was born, Sophroniſcus his + pe Gen. Secy, 
[ Father conſulting the Oracle, was by it advis'd to ſuffer 

his Son to do what hee pleas'd, never compelling him to doe 

what he diſhked, nor diverting him from that whereto he was 

enclined; to givethanks for hun by Sacrifice to Juptter Agoreus 

and the Muſes; to be no further ſollicitous for him, he had one 


guide of his life within him, better then five hundred maſters. 


Buthis Father not obſervant of the Oracle's direQion, apply'd 
him to his own trade of carving Statues,contrary to hisinclina- 
tion, whereupon * ſome have argu'd him of diſobedience, re- * Ariferens 
porting that often times, when his Father bad him work, he re. 4d Theoderer, 
tuſed ». and went away following his own will. CR 

His Father dying, left him ( according to * Lihbanius )) four + 4pol. Sec. 

ſcore minz which _ entruſted with a friend for im- 

rovement, they miſcarried. This loſſe(though it were of all 
his ſtock,and he thereby reduc'd toincredible poverty)Socrates 
paſt over with ſilence, but was thereupon neceſſitated to con- 
tinue-his trade for ordinary ſubfiſtence, * This Suidas intimates. , ,,, 
when hefaith he was firſt a Statuary. *Dpris, * Pauſanias, and * Lib. g. 
the * Scholiaſt of Ariſtophanes affirm three ſtatues of the Graces* /» 
cloathed, ( for ſothey were moſt antiently made, not naked ) 
ſet up before the entrance iato the Tower at Athens, were his . 
work. Pauſanias 1mplieth as much of a ſtatue of Mercury in the 
ſame place; which * P/;zy ſeems not to haveunderſtood, who , 
ſaith, they were made by a certain perſon named Socrates , but 
not the painter, Hence 7:moy , | 

TEE, 


36.5. 


From theſe the fluext ſtatuary came 
* Honour'd through. Greece, who did againſt the name 


' Of Oratour abuſiuely declaim, 


But being naturally averſe from this profeſſion ; hee onely 
follow'd it when neceſſity enforc'd him: AriFoxenus ſaith, he 
wrought for money , and laid up what, he got till it;came toa 
little ſtock, which being ſpent, hee berook himſelfagain to the 
ſamecourſe, 2 | g edi: 
 Theſeintermiſfions of his Trade were beſtowed upon Phis« 
loſophy; whereunto he was naturally addifted , which being 
obſerved by Cr;toa rich Philoſopher of Achens, * hee took him * Lur:. 
from his ſhop, being muchin love with his candor and ingenu- 
ty, andinſtruted, or rather gave him the meanstobein- , SONG 
ſtruted by others3 taking * ſo much care of him, that he never 5, 
Pp ſuffer'd 


SOCRATES. 


ſuffer'd him to want neceſlaries, And though his poy were 
* Mlien,ver. at firſt ſo great as to be bronght by * ſome intoa Proverb , yet 
wil cows  hebecame at laſt,as * Demetrius affirms, Maſter of a houſe, and 
*Zlnerch. fourſcore minz,which Cr::0 put out to ſatereſt : But bis mind 
comperat.vit- ( ſaith * Libantus) was raiſed far above his fortune , and more 10 the 
ton. A of bis (ountry; not aiming at wealthor the acquiſition there. 
* Apoleg. of by ſord:d arts, he conſidered that of all things which man cancall his , 
the ſoul is the chiefs, That he onely is truly happy who purifies that from 
vice; That the onely means, conducing thereto is wiſdom , 83 purſuit 
whereof be neglefeth all other waies of profit and pleaſure. 


CHAP. I. 
His Maſter. 


"Ca. E firſt Maſter of Socrates was * Azaxagoras , whereby a- 
mongſt other circumſtances it is demonſtrable, that the 
accomprt of Laertius is corrupt, Anaxagores not dying in the 78, 
but 88, Olympiad. 
* Cic. Tuſc. Ariftozes ſaith, thatas ſoon as Anaxagoras left the Gity,be ap- 
yet. 5. plyed hitnſcIfto * Arcbelavs, which according to Porphyrixs was 
—_ in the 1.7, year of hisage. * Of him he was much belov'd, and 
travell'd with him to Samos, to P)tho, and to the Itmes. 
 Hewas Scholar likewiſe to Damon , whom Plato calls a moſt 
pleaſing teacher of Muſick, and all other things that he would 
teach himſelf, to young men. Damon was Scholar to Agathocles, 
Maſter to Fericles, Cl17;o5 and others; intimate with Frockcas, He B 
* Plat. was baniſh'd by the un juſt * Oſtrac;ſm of the Athenians for his Þ - 
 _ excellencein Muſick, 2 
* Plet. Men. He heard alſo ( * as he acknowledgeth )) Prodicus the Sophiſt 
a £14n, whom Euſebius rankes inthe 86, Olympiad, contem | 
rary with Gorgtas, Hippias, and Heppocrates the P hyfician. = 
To theſe ko Diutymaand Aſpaſia, women excellently learn. Þ 
ed, the firſt ſuppos'd to have been inſpir'd with a propheticall 
ſpirit. By her hee affirmeth that he was inſtrued concerning | 
love, by corporeall Beauty to find out that of the ſoul 3 of the Þ | 
Avtgelicall mind; of Gbd. See 7ato's Phedrus, and that long diſ- | 
courſe in his Sympoſium upon this ſubje&, which Socrates con- | 
feſſerh robe owing to her. | 
Af df wasSa famous Milefian woman, not onely excellent 
her (elf in Rhetorick, but brought many Scholers to great per- 
» Plat. menez. fe(tion in it, of whom were Fericles the Athenian, and ( * as 
himſelf acknowledgeth) Socrates, 
* Mexim. Ty. * OfFEuenus helearn'd Poetry,of /chomachus, Husbandry, of 
+525 wig * Theedorus Geometry. | 
rifleph in nib, * Ariftagorasa Melian,1s named likewiſe as his Maſter. 
"Enf.9.24. ' Laſtin his Catalogues Connus, * nobiliſs;mus fidicen , as Cice- 
ro 
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SOCReATES: 


mtermes kim, which art Socrates learn'd of himin his * old * &xincil. 
e, * for which the boyes derided Connus , and called him the pj, rue 


d mans 


CHAP.IV. 
Of bis School, and manner of Teaching, 
if Tow Socrates had a proper School,may be argu'd from *4- 


r:Fophanes, who derides ſome particulars in it , and calls * *«. 


it his Phrontiſterrum, | 
* Platoand * Phedrus mention as places frequented by him 


and his Auditors, the Acavemy, Lycqum , and a pleaſant meadow * Phedr. | 
wichout the Ciry on the fide of the River Flifſus, where grew a very. fair *BMA-Ser08. 


plane-tree, Thence according to the fable, Boreas ſuatch'd away Ori- 
thia,to whom three furlongs from thence there was a Temple,and andther 
zo Diana. * | 

* X-nophon affirms he was o——_—_ abroad.that in the morning be 


vijued the places of publick walking and exerciſe} when it was full , the * Memer, 1. 


Forum; andthe reſt of the day he ſought oat the moſt populays meets ags, 
where he a:ſputed openly for every oneto bear that would. Tag 
He aid not onelyteach , faith * Plutarch when the bentbes were pre- 


par d, and bimſelf in the Charr, or in ſet hoarsof reading and diſcomſe , * Umm, ſen. 
of appointments of walking with his friends , bus even ; 50 be woah ber. veſp. 


when be eat or drank when he wgs 1n the camp or market, finally when be 
was 11 priſon, thus he made every place a ſthool of wertue. 

His manner of teaching was anſwerable to his opinion, 
that the ſoul przexiſtent to the body, in her firſt ſeparate con- 
dition , endewed with perfe&t knowledge, by immerſion into 
matter,became ſtupified, and in a manner loſt , untill awak- 
ned by diſcourſe from ſenſible objects; — deprees ſhe 
recovers her firſt knowledge, for this reaſon he __ onely 
by lrony and 1ndu#ion: the firſt * Quintihian defines an.abſolute 


d:ſimulation of the will more apparent then confeſt, ſo as inthat; the * Lib.y.cq. 3. 


words are different from the words, 1nthis , the ſenſe from theſpeech |, 
whileſt the whole confirmation of the cauſe, even the whole life 
ſeems to carry an lrony, ſuch was the life of Socrates , who 
was for that reaſon called;  thatis, one that perſogates an wn= 


learned man, and ts an admirer of others as wiſe. * Inthis Irony({aith * Pe orit.s. 


(icero ) and diſſimulation he far exceeded all men in pleaſantneſſe & 
Urbantty; it 1s a very elegant;ſweet and facete kindof ſpeech,acate with 
gravity, accommodated with Rhetorick words, and pleaſant ſpeeches; * H: 
detr ated from hmmſelf in diſpute, and attributed more tot \ bee meant 
to confute, ſo tha: when he ſatd, or thought another thing, he fret uſed 
that d:ſſrmalation n hich the Greeks call Irony, whith Annius alfb [arch ? 
was :n Aﬀfricanus. | 


| Indufttonis by * Cicero defin'd a manner of diſcourſe; which gaines * ne invent.1, 


the aſſent of him with whom it is beld;to things no: doubrfall , by = 
ens 


Y Y 
SOCRATES. 
aſſents it cauſeth that he yeeld to a doubtfull thing , by reaſon of the like. 
nefſett hath to thoſe things whereunto he aſſented : this kind of ſpeeth 
Socrates moſt uſed , becauſe he would not himſelfe uſe any argument of 
perſwaſion , but rather choſe to work ſomething out of that which he 
granted him with whom he dz{pted, whichbe, by reaſon of that wich he 
already yeelded unto, muſt pereſarty approue; of which he gives a large 
example in Plato's*Meno. T hus,w} ofoc Ver diſputed nith bim of what 


* Plat, Lach. . . 
* Liben apol: ſubject ſoever(*his end being only to promote vertue) was at laft 


brought round about to grue an account of bis life paſt and preſent, where. 
into b.1ng once entered , ke never _ him over till be had ſufficiently 


examined thoſe rage » andncuer let them go ( * Proteus like ) till they 
e 


- bat. Ewth)” 7 , ne at laſt to themſelves, | 
* Pla.Thecter. For this reaſon * he uſed to ſay, his ſkill had ſome affinity 
Platerch.queft. with that of his mother; he being likea Midwife , though bar. 
Plan! ren( ashe modeſtly affirms )in himſelfe, endeavoured with a 
particular gift in aſliſting others, to bring forth what they had 
Rags ws; within themſelves3 * and this was one reaſon why he refuſed 
p. 129. to take mony, affirming , that he knew nothing himſelte, and 
* Fla. Apol. that *he wasnever Maſter to any. 
' Theſe diſputes of Socrates were committed to writing by his 
* vert: vit. Schollers, wherein *Xexophon gave example tothe reſt, in do- 
Xenoph, ing it firſt, as alſo with moſt punualneſle, as Plato with moſt 
$. liberty, intermixing ſo much of hisown , as it 18 not eaſie to 
* Leert, vie, *diſtinguiſh the Maſter from the Scholarz *whence Socrates hea- 


plat.  ,; Ting him recite his Lys, ſaid, how many things doth this 
Aſchin. young man feign of me? And * Xenophon denyzzg Socrates ever 


a:ſputed of beaven , or of naturall cauſes , or the other diſciplines which 
the Greeks call uaviuale ſanh,hey,wbo aſcribe ſuch diſſerta'tons tohim, 


le falſely, wherein ( as * Agellius obſerves) herintends Plato, in whoſe 
* 14. 3+ 1. Socrates diſcourſeth of Naturall philoſophy, Muſick, and Geome« 
try. 
CHAP, V. 
Of bis Philoſophy. 
* Hiffor, eccles. J YOrpbyrius (who was ſoabuſive;as * Nicephorus obſerves, that 
10, $6. hetraduced Socrates with no leſle bitterneſſe., then as ifhe 


endeavoured to outdoe his accuſers , «Anytus and Melitus) at 
« Theodore, Ares * He was ingenious in nothing, unlearned in all , ſcarce able 0 


" write, which when upon any occaſion be did, it was to deriſion , and tha F 
he couldread no better then a ſtammering ſchoole=boy : To which we | 
ſhall oppoſe theſe Authorities : X-»ophoz who atteſts he was Þ 
excellent in all kinds of learning , inſtanceth'in Arithmerick, F 


Geometry, and Aſtrology Plato, in Naturall Philoſophy 3 14 
meneus, in Rhetoricks Laertzus, in Medicine : In a word, C:cer0 
averres, that by the teſtimony of learn:d men, and the judgment of 
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SOCRATES. 7 
* Greece, 45 well2n wiſdome, acutereſſe, polnencſje, an1ſultlety, as tt: 
+ quent: 0a, zette, and coptuuſne(|ego wha ſocver part be gave hamſclte, 
he was wuhout exception Privice of all, 
Having lexrched intoall kinds of Science, he obferved theſe 
inconveniences and imperfections: *Firſt, That it was impro- ; 
per to leave thoſeatfaires, which concern mankind, 'to enquire ag " 
into things without us. Secandly, Thatthele things areabove © 
the reach of man, whence areoccaſioned all diſputes and op- 
poſitions, ſome acknowitdging no God, others worſhipping 
itocks and. ſtones; ſome afferting one fimple being, others in- 
fnitez ſome that all things are moved. others, that all things 
are immovable, . And Thirdly, that theſe things, if Se . 
could not be practiſed, for he who contemplating divinemyſte- 
| ries, enquires by what neceſlity things were made, cannot 
| © hiwſclfe makeany thing, or upon occalion produce winds, wa- 
| ters, ſeaſons, orthe like. | 
| F Thus elteeming ſpeculative knowledge as far only as it con - - 
duceth to practice, hecut off in all ſciences what he concei- 
ved of leaſt ule : * In A-1thmenct,he approved only as much as | 
 wasneceſlary (* /l/ato inſtanceth in Merchandiſe and Tacticks) * Xenpb.mem. 
\ | butto proceed toulcleſle operations he diſallowed. In Geome-+;,,1;,, 
' tr3heallowed that part which teacheth meaſuring, asno leſſe 
ealie then uſefull ; but to proceed to infinite - propoſitions 
and demonſtrations he diſallowed, as wholly unprofitable. In. 
eAſtrology he approved the knowledge of the Starres, and obſer- 
vation of the night, months, and ſeaſons, as being eaſily learn= 
ed, and very beneficiall in Natigation, and to thoſe who hant 
by night 3 but toexamine the differenceof ſphears, diſtance 
of ſtarres from the earth;, and their circles, he difſwaded as 
uſcleſle. 
* Finally, 0112 bo. lzttle adiantige ſpeculation broght to the liſe 
and conterſaiton of mankind, be reducedler to ation. He firſt, ſaith ©" 
* Cicero, called Philoſophy pwpgy from things 1zveluved by nature in ſe- + Aced-quxg, 
crecy, uheretn, untill bis uume , all Philoſapbers hadbeen employed, and 
brought ber to common iife , to enquire of Tertues andtices, good and 
elill. | "ON 
Man, who was the ſole ſubject of his Philoſophy , having a 
twofold relation of divine ſpeculation , and human converſa- 
tion, his Dofrines were in the former reſpet Aecaphy/icall, in 
the latter Morall. | 


SOCRATES. 


Sect, 1. Metaphyſicks. 


Is Metaphyſicall opinions are thus colle&ed and abridged 
out of Plato, Xenophon, Plutarch, 'and others; VP 

Flat. phed. .,, «Philoſophy is the way to true happinefſe,the offices where. 

© of are two; to contemplate God; and to abſtraR the ſoul from 
* corporeall: ſenſe. - __ 0: CLPR 
Plutarch. plac, © There are three principles of all things, God, matey, and 
phil. 1. 3. © Tgeas, Goq1sthe univerſall intelle&, matter the firſt ſubje of 
** generation -and corruption 3 7deaan incorporeall ſubſtance , 
<< theintellect of Godz God the intelle& of the world. 
Pla. Phad © God 1s' one 13 &+ aura Irgrey Iagory «16 rhagiacs, Evre oh {onvintes 5 per- 
_* _*Efettin himſelfe, g1ving thebeing, and well beiug of every 
© creature; what he is( ſaith he )1 know not, what he isnot[ 
know. | 
*Xen.memor,1, * That God,not chance, made the world, and all creatures, 
*©© js demonſtrable frem the reafonable diſpoſition of their 
© parts, as well foruſe as defence, from their care to preſerve 
** themſelves, and continue their ſpecies, that he particularly 
* regards man in his body, from 'the excellent uprighe form 
© thereof, from the gift of ſpeech , from allowance vs airdoyy- 
© M1161 id res cures mginey 10 His foule, from the excellency 
# thereof above others 1n both fordivinations, predifting dar- 
*<oers, that, he regards particulars, from his care of the 
< whole ſpecies; that he will reward -ſuch as pleaſe him ; and 
** puniſh ſuch as difpleaſe him from his power to doit, from 
*Fthe belief he hath imprinted ina man that he will 40 it; 
* profeſt by the moſt wiſe and civilized Cities and ages'; 'that 
© he at once ſeeth all things, from the inſtances of the eye, 
* which at once over-runs many miles and of thewind, which 
**at once confidereth things done in the moſt diſtant places, 
*©Finally, that heis ſuch , and ſo great, as that he at once ſees 
** all, hears all, 1s every where, and orders all. This is the ſum 
of his diſcourſe with «Aiffodemus ,- to which we may annex 
what is cited under his name{ if not miſtaken)by Stobew, - 
Care, if by care ought may effefed be, gt Ld 
If not, why caſt thou, when God t ves 'o7 thee > 11200: ah 
*Xen.memor.1: * He held , that © the Gods knew all things, ſaid, done, or 
page 711. © jlently deſired. 

Xen.mem7-4-  * That © God takes careof all creitures, is demonſtrable 
*© from the benefits he gives them of light, water, and fire, ſea- 
** fonable produQtion of fruits oftHie&earth 3 that he hath parti- 
* cular care of man , from the nouriſhment ot all plants and 
* creatures for mans leryice , from their ſubjetion to man, 
though 


w_ %%, w_y 
RAE an I. 


* / 


< 1 mmortall; but that which moveth another , or 15, moved by 2 


;« detpanded what things werein the other world , he, anſwe- 


#41} 


FLOM, LreAtQR, 1 
*© hy.be Hilcquefed through reminiſcence' from ſenlible- ob-; 


\ $*7 4 3. IG VAL ©; "CE 
« The Soule is immortall , for what is alwazes.,moveable is Schvl. 4rifteph. 


in nub. p. 128, 
*©2n other, hath a ceſſation of motion and life. or + 


& The ſoule is przexiſtent to the body , endued, with know- 
*ledge of eternall Ideas, which in her union to the bady ſhe 
© joſeth , as ſtupified, untill awakened by diſcourſe from ſen- 
* ſible obje&ts. Thus is all her learning only reminiſcence, a re- 
© covery ot her firſt knowledge. | ts 
« The body being compounded is diſſolved by death , the pt. rhed, 
« ſoule being Gople » paſſeth into another life, incapable of + + 
** corruption, | ©: | PR 1 ORE phe 
* The ſoules of men are divine, to whom ,, when they.goout 
«* of the body, the way of theip return to.heaven is open,which 
©to.the beſt and moſt juſt is themoſt expedite. Nt} 
* The foules of the good after death, are in a happyeſtati> » p/a. Phd. 
*united to God ina bleſled inacceſiible placesthe bad,in con- 
* venient places, ſuffer condign puniſhment 3. but to define 


* whatthole places are , is bomenrs voor whigarmes whence being 


Cics de amicit, 


Stob.Eth. 259. 


Y red, neither was | ever there, nor ever did I ſpeak with any 
' that, came from thence. 21s | 


Sect. 2. Ethicks. 
Is moralls, canſider a man either as a ſingle perſon, QY as 


F  # , 


tences as bave been preſerved by X enophon » Diogenes  1,ae'rtus, 


Stobeus, and others, are thus coflected. 


- 
op! 
x 


Of wertue and vice. . 


E exhorted his friends to © Endeavour to be the .m bft Ken: mem, 7. 
J< wiſe and beneficiall, becauſe, what wants reaſon, waiats?: 7**- 
*reſpet, as the bodies of dead friends , and bair, naites; a13d 
thelike, which are cut off and caſt away. Us 
<To 


10 SOCRATES. 
waa. « Tobe employed is good and beneficial}; to be idle hurtfull 
1720. © and evill: theythat do good are imployed, they that ſpend 

their time in vain recreations are idle. | | 
Xen. mem. 3- *Hethat hath moſt advantage by gifts of nature , as well as 
ITE <« hethat hath leaſt, muſt learn and meditate on thoſe things 
Xen, mem. 3.3, © wherein he would be excellent. | 
979. *© He only is idle who _— be better imployed. 
GEN __ To dv good, isthe beſt courſe of life, therein fortune hath 
are. 
Xen. mem. 39. * Theyare belt, and beſt plealing to God, who do ariy thing, 
ws « with any art orcalling 3 who followeth none, is uſcleſle to 
: " pm Ind hated of God. 
ur ge * He taught every where, ©thata juſt man anda happy 

'* "«&xypereall one, and uſed « fo curſe him who firſt by opinion 
Cicer.de effic. 3. © divided honeſty and profit ( * which arecoherent by Na+ 
& les. 1. ture)as having done an impiousatt , for theyare truly wicked 

who ſeparate profitable and juſt, which depends on law. The 
Stoicks have followed him fo far,that whatſoever is honeſt,the 
ſame they eſteem profitable. 
M PEW He asked 4 mnor, a Theſlalian , who thought himſelfe ve- 
multit,p-p3, Ty 1earned,and that he had reached (as Emprdocles ſaith ) the 
top of wiſdome , © whatis vertye? Heanſwered readily and 
boldly, that © there is one vertue of achild , another of an old 
«Man, oneofa Man, another ofa Woman , one of a Magj- 
* ſtrate, another of a private Perſon , one ofa Maſter, another 
* Eofa Servant, Very ray nov Socrates; Task for one vertue, 
*andyougiveus a whole ſwarm3 truly conceiving , that he 
knew not one vertue, who named ſo many. 
Plat, de lib. Being demanded Þy Gurgras © If he accounted not the great 
educ. © King of Perſia happy ? I know not, anſwered he, how heis 


& furniſhed with learning and vertue : as conceiving that true 
happineſſeconſiſteth in theſe two, not in the frail gifts of for- 
tune. - 
_ Euripides in his Auge laying of vertue; * It is beſt careleſſely F* 
to part with theſe; heroſe up and went away, ſaying , © It was | 
* ridicyfous to ſeek a loſt ſervant, orto fuffer vertue foto go | 
Laert. away. 3 | | | EY (5 & 
Herd, © he wondered at thoſe whocarve Images of ſtone, © 
Lart. *thatthey take ſuch care to make ſtones reſemble men; whilſt \ 
Latrt. « they negle(, and ſuffer themſelves to reſemble ſtones. # 
*WhamnesS FHeadviſed ** young men. to behold themſelves every day 


xp6y means , 


» explained by ©* inaglaſs, that if they were beautifull , they might ſtudy to | 


| Ariſcotle , polit«cc deſerye itzif deformed, to ſu pply or hide it by learning, 


. Co - = s ; L 
9 x 99 He ſaid, to begin well is nota ſmall thing, * but depen- F 


* (lem. Alex. ® ding on a ſmall moment. 


firam- 5+ He ſaid, « vertue was the beautie , viee the deformity of the 


* le 


© ſoul. 


C 


< 
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SOCR ATES. 11 


He ſaid, outward beauty was a ſign of inward beauty, and * wean in Greg, 
© therefore chofe ſuch Auditors, | Z | —_ 
«In that feof man as in.an Image every part, ought be Stob, Ech. ferm. 
{ beautiful]. © "SHS Ig OY 
© Incenſe. to God, praiſeis due to good men. Stob, r. 
© Whoare undeſervedly accuſed ought to be defended, who $1, .. 
<«excell others many -ood quality to be praiſed, © ;./ a 
* A Horſe is not known to begood by his furniture, bnt Sv. »: 
+ qualities, a'/manby his mind, not wealth, : (6 
F{t is not poſſible togover fire with a garment , fſinne with's,, ; ;. 
© time. | 
Being demanded who te wi. hout pertareation? hee anſwered, 5, ,. 
th-y who are canſcrous to themſelves of 30 1ll, | 
Toone who demanded what Nobulity is, he anſwered, a good 5,.., 


remper of ſou! and boiiy, 
Of affections, Love, Envy, Grief, Hope, &c. 


"Hat « two brothers God meant ſhould be more helpfull Xen. men 2. 
$ « to each other then two hands, feet,«cyes, or whatſoever | 
nature hath formed;doubtleſle becauſeit theylove, they may 
« great diſtance mutually help one another is the ſcope of his 
ifcourſe with Cheracrates, 
Thar «all things are good and fair to thoſe things where- x.,,mem.;. 
< with they agree, but 111 and deformed in reſpett of thoſe 
«things with which they agree not,is the concluſion of his ſe- 
«cond diſconrſe with Ariſt:ppas. | 
« Envy isa grief, notat theadverlity of friends, nor the Xen. mem.z. 
«© proſperity ot Enemies , but at the proſperity of triceads; for 
« many are ſo tooliſhly enclined as to maligne thoſe in good 
«fortune , whom in m&fortune they pirtied. 
* A ſhip ought not to truſttoone Anchor, nor lite to one St r. 
* hope. | ; 
© Toground hopes on an ill opinion isto truſt a ſhip to a {light $4.rs, 
* anchor. 
* The beauty of fame is blaſted by envy as by a ſicknefle. $4. 139. 
* Many adorn the tombes of thoſe, whom living, they perſe- 5w.c;9. 
*cuted withenvy. | | 
* Envy is the ſaw of the ſoul. Steb.13g- 
* Nothing is pleaſant or unpleaſant by nature but by .,,. 
© cuſtom, Ta 
*© Unſeaſonable loveis like hate. cab ned 
Being demanded, © what is mm tothegood, he anſwe- $;,; 4, 
"red, the proſperity of the wicked. | 
Being demanded © how a man might live without trouble, 5, ... 
*he anſwered, it wasnot poſſible but that he who lives in a 


*Cityora Family muſt ſomtimes be afflicted. 
Rr * Wicked 


12 


Stob. 259, 


$Steob, 261. 
Stob, 269. 


Stob. $92. 


Ren.mem.1+ p. 
7 19. 
Xen. men'2, 


Ken.mem.3. 
Fen, mem. 3+ 


Ren. mem.3, 
Xen, mem. 3 - 


Ken, mem. 4. 


Cicer, 


Senec, Epift. 1, 
103. 


Laert. 


Stob, I, 


Stob. 28.05 42. 


Stob, 28, 


Ctob. 2$. 


SOCRATES. 


* Wicked hopes like il! guides deceive a man and lead him 
into fin. 

« A woman cannot conceive without a man,nor a good hope 
** produceany benefit without labour. 

* Winter hadneed of garments, old age of dilngagement 
* from | 78 | 
*©Inlife asin a Theater, wee ſbould continue ſolong asthe 
”w fight of things, and a&ions of lite ſeem delightful 

* The mad ſhould be bound, the ignorant inſtructed. 

| That we ſhould endeavour to ſhuwthe cenſorious, and to 
« apply our ſelves to ſuch asare candid , that wee ſhould un- 
* dertakeonely ſuch things as we can perform , and decline 
*f{uch as we cannot; that whenſoever we undertake any 
*thing, we ſhould employ therein our utmoſt ſtudy and en- 
** deavour, is the fumof his adviſe to Eutherus. 

Heſaid,* theofficeof a wiſe man isto diſcern what 1s good 
* and honeſt, and to ſhun that which is diſhoneſt. 

* They who know what they ought to do, and do it not,are 
© not wiſe and temperate, but ole: and ſtupid. 

G Re and every other virtue is wiſdom. 

« Tobe ignorant of our ſelves, to ſeem to know thoſe things 
* wherof weare ignorant,is next to madneſle. 

That © a pious perſon 1s rightly defined, ſuch a one as knows 
* whatis lawfull astothe gods a juſt , he that knowes whatis 
*[2wfull as to men, that a man is wiſe as far as he knows, that 
* what is profitableis fair to that whereto it is profitable , that 
* they who know haw to uſe terrible things and dangerous 
* are valiant, the contrary timerous, is the ſum of his diſcourſe 
* with Euthydamus. 

He conceived © the onely wiſdom of man to confift nnnot | 
*thinking he underſtands thoſe thirps which he doth not F 
* underſtand. o 

To one that complained he had not benefited himſelf by | 
travell, and no: withou: reaſou ſaith he,hecauſe thou drdeft travell wth |. 
thy ſelf. Þ 

He affirmed © there is but one good thing , knowledge, one | * 
* 111, ignorance, but that riches and nobility had nothing in | 
« them of worth. but on the contrary all evills. = 

* When a wiſe man openeth his mouth the virtuesof his 
© are manifeſted as Images in a Temple. [2 

* In navigation wee ought to be guided by the Pilot in the Þ 
* courle of life by thoſe of better judgement. 3 


Being demanded what wiſdom was, heanſwered , thr con- Þ* 
poſure of the Soul, being demanded who were wiſe, they ſaith be, Þ7 
who not eaſily erre, ; 


*©The ſoulsreaſon augmenteth itſelf as in a play, the wiſe! a " 
£c nol {Ap 
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SOCRATES. 


*nqt the richeſt ought to bear the prize. 


13: 


cc Fogrives fear though not purſued , fooles though not in 5%. 31, 


* adverlity are troubled. 


Seeing a'young man rich and 
golaes ſlave. 8 andunlearned , bebold( ſaith he ) 4 St. zz. 


x but fin luxurious is hardly cured in ſfickneſſe , the fool In ad- $teb, 32. 


© The coward uſeth armes againſt himſelf, the fool money. $1. 33. 


& Asl1/les Ther(G : 
fo 2c armour firs not Theres, nor the good habits of the 514,31, 


«PB. : 
ec BG eds. d in ſpeech, for many times the toygue hath $2. 87. 


"In war, ſtce1 is better then gold , In life, wiſdgm excelleth $4... 


| wealth. 


Of P iety and Obedience. 


Hat the © greateſt of vices is ingratitude of obligations 
*that to Parents, that a diſobcdient Son the Gods wil = Op 
- not blefie : nor men love as doubting his retura of either, 
; knowing he doth it not where ſo much isdue; is the ſum of 
c his me ay ee o 
ur Prayers inould befor bleſſings in generall , for God mm 
> knows beſt what is good for us, our olferings proportioned to ra 
our abilities, for he conlidersintegrity,not munificence. 
E He ſaid ( with the Pythian Oracle ) that © the Godsareto be Xcn.mem.:. 
_—_ pped according to the'Law of the City where a man 7** 
: at they who do utherwiſe, he thought ſuperſtiticusand 


cc ai - gay way of worſhipping God, is todo what he com- %en.mem.s. 
: "In a : f 803; 
"2 uperſtition js obedient to pride as its parent. Stob. 43. 
< A wm Fatherlike a ſevere law, muſt not withſtanding be 5%. 193. 
© 


ere roof of a Father is a ki - it bri Stob.201. 
© eaſe "hay er 15a kind remedy; it brings more 301 


Of fortitude and imbecillity, 


Hat « a man ought to inure himſelfto valuntary labour & K#n.men. x. 

AX *ufferance, ſo as what ſball be impoſed by neceflity may 
. APPear in him not compulſive but free, that ſoft waies of li- 
x: Ny > 1N pleaſures beget no good conſtitutioa of 
y, nor knowledge of the minds That toleranceraiſeth-us 


om attempts1s the effe& of his diſcourſe with «AreHip- 
To 


14 


Xen.mem. 3. 


Plut.conſel. ad 


Apollen. 


Ftob, 1.296, 


Stob.s. 


a Stob,48. 


* Stob. 49, 


Stob, 269, 


SOCRATES. 


To one who was fearfull to go ſo far on foot as Ohmpis , be ue. 
monftrated (' to make the journey ſeem eafie ) that it wa 
n0 more then his daily walk within doors,if extended at length, would ea. 


 frlyreach,” 


* Xen. mem. 3. 


* One that complained he was wow of a journey., he 
© reproved hiw for being more weary then his ſervant that fol. 
* lowed him laden. RG 

He ſaid, © death reſembled either a deep ſleep,pra long jour. 

* ney out of our Native Country, or anabſolyte annihuation 

*< of foul and body, examining all which he affirmed deathto 

{* be in none of thoſe reſpe&s evill; as tothe firſt,Gaith Pluiarch , 

*jtis not ill with thoſe that ſleep}, and weeeſteem that ſleep 
< ſweeteſt which is deepeſts as it we look on it asa journey, itis 
< rather a bleſſing , for thereby we are freed from theflavery 
<* and affe@tions of the fleſh which poſſeſſe and infatuate the 
**mind; in thelaſt reſpe&t, it makes us inſenſjble of il] and pain, 
*< as well asof good and pleaſure. 

« Aſtatue ſtands firm on its baſe, a vertuous man on firm re- 

* ſolutions. 

'« Voluntary Jabours are delighted with aſſurance of eaſe; 
< jdlenefſe, and tranſitory pleaſures beget neither a good con- 
* ſtitution of body, nor any good habit 1n the Sovle. 

*Being demanded < what is ſtrength? he anſwered, the 

* motion ofthe ſoul with the body. 

* Seeing the gates of Corixth ſtrongly barr'd, heasked, © dwell 

*.women here 2 

© An honeſt death, is better then a diſhoneſt life. 


AZlian.ver.hig- He uſed to ſay, © liberty is ſiſterto ſloth , inſtancing in the 


Xen. mem. 1. 


DXen, mem. 


Aen. mem. 


& Indians and Perſians, bothlazy; the Phrygians and Lydians 
*yery induſtrious, as being under ſervitude. 


Of Temperance, Continence, and Contentedneſſe. 
E adviſed © to ſhun all occaſions of incontinence, affirm- 


 I<ing that ſuch as converſed much with fair women 
© could not eaſily be continent, 


. r. © That © the ſight and kiſſes of the fair, infuſe a poiſon more F* 
« dangerousthen that of Scorpions and Spiders , 15 the ſum of ; 


© his diſcourſe to Xeropbon and (tub ulus 


. That® a freeman ought not to entertain a ſervant addited 
<*to pleaſures, that he which is ſlave to pleaſures, ſhould pray 
* to thegodsfor better Maſters , is the concluſion of his dit- 


* courſe? we contrnentia. 
:, That< happineſle conhiſts not in luxury and pride, that fo 

*© want nothing 1s divine, to want the leaſt 

the concluſion of his diſcourſe with «A-::pho. 


next to divine, isthe 
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«& Headviſed (uch as could not eaſily abſtain at feaſts, to take en. mem. 3. 
*heed of ſuch things as perſwade thoſe that are not hun | 
«to cat, and thoſe that are not thirſty to drink, for they de- 
« ſtroyed the appetite, the head, and the ſoul. He uſed to ſa 
merrily, * C:yce turned men into Swine, by feaſting them with 


- <« ſuch meats, but that #lyſes, partly through Hnerua's advices 


« partly through his own temperance, refraining from ſuch 
« things, remained unchanged. | | 
That © health of body ought diligently to be preſerved , as Xen. men. g 
«that whereon all knowledge ofthe ſoule depeades. Is the 
ſumme of his diſcourſe with Eprgenes. | 
He adviſed one that complained, he took no delight inhis ,,, ,., Y. 
meat,** to refrain from eating, whereby his diet ——_ become 
© more pleaſant, cheap, and wholeſome. n 
In the word *:x#z (0 feaſt ) the particle *v implies, © that Xen. men. 3. 
« we ſhouldeatonly ſuch things as will not hurt tke mind nor 
*the body, and are ealie to be gotten. 
Thac*® only temperate perſons, that diſcern and chooſe the —_—— 
«beſt things, refrainiog trom the worſt ; that by temperance 
<« men become the molt excellent, and moſt happy , fitteſt for 
& diſcourſe: is the ſumme of his diſcourſe with Eauthidemas. 
pry, age of his friends ſay, © this Town is exceeding 7 hr: de aim. 
&* deer, Chiar wine coſts a Mina , purple three, a pint of honey enguitl. 
« five Denariesz hecarried him to the Meal-men , hear, ſai 
«he, a pint is ſold for an, obolus; it is cheap living in- this 
© Town: then to thoſe that ſold Olives, a Chznix two far- 
« things; thence to the frippery, a Suit ten Drachmes : things 
© arecheap in this Town. 


He ſaid, © the hungry wanted no ſauce, the thirſty no choice Leer: 
«of wines. | 
He commended © quiet and leaſure above all things. 7 5D 
He ſaid , © they who buy early fruits at dear rates: believe Le: 

* they will not come in their dueſeaſon. Bis 

Beingasked what was a young mans vertue? heanſwered, Leer. 

*to donothing too much. 

Seeing one eate broth very greedily, he {aid , < Which of £«" 
" = here preſent uſeth bread for broth, and broth for bread? 

« Of which, ſee more at large, Xenophon his Memorab.. Lib. - 

One ſaying, that it was a great matter to abſtain from what «;,, 
aman defres, he anſwered, © butit is much a greater not to#jfr. 9. 
<defire at all. i 01 bac 

" Acleer fire becomes the chimney, ſerenity the mind. ENG 

Heſaid, We cughtnot to ſeck pleaſures inothers., but in” ** 

« our m—_ » the body being prediſpoſed according as it 
© ought. | [7 


Heſaid, © It is the property of God to need nothing, to need Stb. 39. 
<leaſt, nigheſt toGod. 


# 


Ss Be- 


Stob, 8 4 


Stob; $7. 
Stob, 183. 


Xen. mem. * 


Xen, mem. 1. 


D. Bak! hom. 
24, de legand 


lib. gentil. 
Stob, 29. 


Stob, 54. 


Stob. SS. 


SÞb, 99. 
Stob, 98. 


Stab. ag0- 


Otob. 230. 


Stop. 231. - 


. 0, Het 2 
- .® The life ofa covetous perſon is like the feaſts. caade for | 


SOCRATES. 


Being demanded from what things we ought to refrain moſt, 
heanſwered;< from fordid _ pleaſures: 


* Contentedneſſe is like a ſhort and pleaſant way, it hath 
* much ddipght, little tote. 

< He that would ſee vertue as his Country , muſt paſſe by 
«pleaſures, as Syrens. * 


Being demanded whom he thought richeſt , he anſwered , 
« him who is contented with leaſt; for content is the riches of 
« Nature. 

Being demanded what continencei1s, he anſwered , © govern- 
« ment of corporeall pleaſures. 

He ſaid, the wicked live to eat, but the good eat to live. 

« When a woman faith ſhe loveth thee, take heed of thoſe 


« words, more then when ſherevileth thee. 


Of Liberelity, Prodigality, and Covetouſneſſe, 


« them for their Maſters in the meaneſt degree of ſervi. 
7 TaUdE. 

That « wiſdome is proſtituted as weltas beauty , by taking 
<« tnony for it 3 tharhewho meets with an ingenious perſon, 
cc _ eo acquaint him with all the he can gratis,where- 
<by he acquires a friend , and dorh the part of a good member 
« of the cormmon-wealths is the famme of his ſecond diſcourſe 
with Am#:pho. 

He ſaid; fa rich man be proud of his wealth, that © he could 
<« not praiſe him, till he knew how he would employ it. 

--«« None can ſafely manage ahorſe without a bit , nor riches 
« without reaſon, | 

He compared © covetous petfons tobirds , one devoures 
« what ever it meets tit} it choakes it ſelfe, the reſt falling upog 
< what the firſt left, are one after another choaked alfo. 

« The wealth ofcovetous perſons is like the Sug after he is 
« ſer, delights none. | 
at gives to#rith man throwey water into the Sea. 


| | lefhea for , that they who took mony of any, owned 


<« the dead, he hath al}, but enjoyes nothing. = 


.. He compared the wealth of prodigallsto fig-trees , grow- | 
" «<Mmgon'a pregipice, for thefe, noneare thebetter, but Kites, |: 


<« and Crowes; for thoſe only harlots and flatrerers, 


Being demanded who were covetous, he anſwered & fuch as | 


<feek after ſordid gain and neglett their neceſfary friends. 
. © Wine changet 


© nersof the owner. 


with the Veſſel! , riches follow the man- ? 
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SOCRANRTES. 
.Of Megnenimity aud Pride. 


angry for havin ag ſaluted a man that retutned not \FEY 
his - rr « It is ridiculous, {aich he;'if you are not Nets mes. x 
angry with every one you meetof worſe ſhapeor forth then | 
« your (elf. tobeangry with any for having Jefle manners! 

* Pride like an il] potter or ſtatuary repreſents thefortns of 
« things inverted, Pa 


* Wind putffes up empty bladders, opinion fooles.  Swb. 246... 
*To beexalitd with good fortune, -is torunne in a ſlippe- POT: 


* ry way. 


Stob. 43. 


Of Patience, '\- 


& Hereis lefle danger m drinking intemperately of trou- Plut: de his 
5 bled water, then with a troubled mind full of Sad E cc 
ec * before it be allayed and purified tofatisfie thy anger in the ** 
iſhment of a kinſman-or countryman. 

*< If every one ſhould bring his misforcunes into a puÞlick FA Ine. de _ 
* ſtock tobe ſhar'd alike amoagſt all men , the greater part of ORE 
« thoſe that now complain ſo much , would be contented and 
« glad to keep their own. 

« Tt is all one if a man being overcome in any gymnick 5% 256. 
« ſparts ſhould ſuc his adverſary, as fot a man over-maſterd 
« by Fortunero accuſe herz not knowing upott what conditi- 
« ons we entered 1 into the conteſts of life. 


Of Veratity and F Lowery. 


Hereis nobetter way coglory chen to endeavour tobe oY J 
<« popd, aswell as to-ſeem ſuch. — 
The kindne(icof flatterers is chaſed away by ahve Toy ESO 

<> Forma take bares with hounds, many take fookes with Stob. 64, 
« their own-/prailes, 

« Wolves reſemble dogs, and flatterers friends , but thetr Steb. $4. 
« aimes arequitecoatrary 

« Flattery1s like a Sh armour, clly for hows not ule, Stob. 64. 

6 Think | not thoſs faithfull who praiſeall thy words ' and Stob. 6g. 


' Y « ations, bat 'thoſe who ove thy faults. 


« Suffer not a talker and flanderer, forhetals not this any $1. 71. 
< thing oue of good will ; but ashe diſcourferh the fecrets of 
« others; ſo will he thine to others. 
. < Good menmuſt let the world ſce that their manners arc 


more firme thenanoath. | -® Stoþ. 1147 


of 


18 


Plut. de ſanit» 
twend. 


Stob. 37. 
$tob, 67. 


Stob. 134. 
Stob, 2.96, 


SOCRATES. 


Of Vrbanity and Converſation. 


o* A Little Hall will ſerve todance in , and every place and 
©* poſture to ſpeak. 
* Wind kindles fire, converſation Love. 
« Freedome of diſcourſe like the ſeaſons ofthe year, is beſt 
*<in1ts proper time. 
: ” ——_— to ſpeak all , and to be unwilling to hear 
* any thing. 
« Converſe at diſtance, and ſoftly with thoſe that are in 


_ « Authority. 


Xen mem 4. 


Stob. 52. 


Xen, mem. 2. 


” Xen. mem. 2. 


Plut. de frat. 
amore. 


L aert. 


Stob. 213. 


Seb, 213. 


Of Fuftice. 


Hat © the Gods preſcribe juſt things by law, and that 
* juſt and lawfull is to them the ſame thing, is the ſumme 


of his diſcourſe with Hippias. : 


*© They who convert grade ill gotten to good uſes iffa com- 
Y _—_— do like thoſe who make religious uſe of ſacri. 
edge, 


of F riendſbip. 
Hat © a diſcreet vertuous friend is of all efſions the 


© moſt fertile,and ought chiefly to be regarded,is the ſcope 
of his diſcourſe, de amiciie9, 


That © every man ſhould examine himſelfe of what value 
*heisto his friend , and endeavour to be of the moſt worth 


© hecan to him, is the effe& ofhis diſcourle with eAmtiſihenes: Þ 

That © wicked men cannnot be friends, either amongſt 
«themſelves, or with the good: That the way to pro- 
* cure friends is, firſt, to endeavour to be good, wherein he Þ* 
& would ſeem good; that all vertues may be augmented by 
n ſtudy and learning, is the ſcope of his diſcourſe with Critobu» 
us," | | , 
That © we ought to our utmoſt abilities to relieve the ne- 
« ceflities of our friends, . is the effect of his difcourſe with 4- 
riſkerchus. of 
He ſaid, «he had rather have Darrus to his friend , then his 
© Darichs, a,coyne fo named from him. | 

He wondered that. **every man kept an inventory of his 
<* g00ds, none of his friends. Fol 4A 

* They who violate friendſhip , though they eſcapethe pu- F 
J —_ of their friends , ſhall not eſcape the vengeanceof ; 

*God. 

_ _ < They who forſake their own brethren to ſeek out other | 
» friends | 
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JIN Nelg fecond:rafgett aebieGctociemichs whioh 68 [eurnket 
of Iſchemach us , by Xenophon expreſly deliweredin a rreatiſe p- 
on thaſabjed, 4$#iwhich adde theſe feirfentences; 1h 
Sq c* contrivethebuildingetyour houſe; as thatthofe* paxts Xen men. 3. 
© whichare towardsthe South may be bigheſt, thavche wintet 
« Sun bz not excluded}; thoſetowardsthe North loweſt 3! that _ 
© they.mway be laſh. ſubjetrowindz' Tu fine, ' ſoorder,it that'a 2 
* man may live in every quarter math, mu bane rt hr and 
* ſatety:P tures and eblours:takeaway more Sleafuaingds then ont - 
« they afford. IJ, 
Togne who beathis ſervant for gluttorious, covetous ', and Xen. em. 3. 


1dle;he ſaid, d/dyou at any time conſider wheeber Jou deſerve not ni wore: 4 = ſee 
to be þ; aten your [t elf ? f ore there. 


L aerr, 
o0ne that asked his advice about taking a wife, hake Jon'Stob 183. 


«0 or do 0 ſaith he, jou nll repent it, 
To others that asked his opinion concerning marriage, hee gt 18; 
ſaid, As filbes tn a net would fain get out , and tho'e without would get 
in take heed young men it be not ſo with you. 
Men muzt obey the lawes of thetr Country, wives therr husbands, 


SeR. 4. Politicks. 


Nthe 3d.reſpedt are his politicks,w4- Heſjchius Lllofriusmakes 

to be the ſame which ?1a:o' hath delivered under this name; 
where you may have them though diſguiſed with the language 
and additions of P!ato, to which may beannexed thoſe ſenten- 
ces of hisin that kind out of XenophonzSiobeus,and others. 

* They who cannot upon occafion be uſefull either. to,an Ar- 

©® my;a City, ora Common- wealth; yet have confidence of 
—", ought, though never ſo rich, tobe under re- 
«< itraint 


Antipho demanding < how hee might make othersskilfall in y,, wen. », 


»*z = 


Steb. 192. 


Ken.mem, {|. 


= © Politicks whileſt himſelf medled not therein, although hee 


*knew that he could manage themwhich way faith hes Anighe, 
T t cc O 


y - _SOCRAPES. 


< | do moſt a& the baſineſſe of the Commone-wealth if praiſe 
« jt o nely, orif I endeavourto make many ableto a& ein. 
Xen. mem,3.  * That place is fitteſt for ''Temples and Altars which is 
© moſt open, mak Rn - 79 ee | _ ehey who 
<c pray ſee, and no lefle fitting that they cort ure, 
Xen. mem.3, q E. They a2renort Kiows, Wh are it DolaRoor a Thivne Or 
719: * comeunjuſtly by it, but hay who knpw how tO govery; | 
Xenop, mem.4. © A King is a ruler-of willing Sabj&ts act to the rp es, 
13, _ ka Tyrant tsanilerofſubje@ts agiinſttheir will .not according 
* tothe Lawes, but arbitrary 3 an Ariſtocracy is that goyern. 
« ment wherein the Magiſtrates are. : 
Xen. mem, 4. © The offices of a>good Cittizen areih peace to enrich the 
© Common-wealth, in War to ſubdue the Enemies n_ in 
« Embaſly to makefriendsof fors,: infediripn iro appeaſe 'the 
< people by eloquence. ,' 7:1 11y9 Ge TITS F 
* Of common peoplehe ſaid, they wereas fa man ſhould ex. 
« cept againſt one pieceof bad money, and-iexeept agreat ſum 
&.of the ſame. (1144 Tl 1woc 101Þ! 1 was 
w _ :He ſaid, the Law was not madefor the | 
Stob.1gt. if Def T_ perſons bught to beeſharers in the good fortunes 
« of the Commonwealth. ITED AM | 
Steb.141, Being;demanded what City i5 flronpeſt? he ſaid, that which bath 
| good men. | IN 
Stob, 141, - Being demanded bat City is beft oxdered > he faid, thatwheren 
The Magiſtrates friendly agree, os 


L aert. 


Being demanded what City is beſt? he ſaid, that wherein are propos 
ſed maft rewards for Ur: we. * | | 
Stob, 41: Being demanded what City lives beſt , he ſaid, that which liveth 
according to law, and puniſheth the wnjatt . net | 
CHAP. VI. 
Of bis Demon. 
* Sup.caþ. 2, Hat Socrates had an attendant ſpirit ( meant asPlutarb 


conceives by the* Oracles anſwer to his Father?) which 
diverted him from dangers , is impugned by Aiheneus, not 
without much prejudice, which the bitterneſle of the diſcourſe 
betraies,foules thatare not candid , and think Hl of the beſt, 
ſaith Origen, never refrain from Calumny , ſeeing that | they 
mock even the Genius of Socrates as a feigned thing. On the 
Bay contrary, we have the teſtimony of Plato, Xezophon and * A..t;(the» 
nes contemporary with him, confirmed by Laertius, Plu. arch, 

Maximus Tyrius, Dion Chryſoſtomus, (icero, «Apuletus, by Fathers, 

Ti ertullran, Or1gen, Clemens Alexandrinus and others . whereof a 

great many inſtances ( as Crce/0 ſaith) werecolleQed by 4»t- 


[bes oe: theſe onely preſerv'd by other Authors. 


T heocri- 
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Theacritus goyxg.19£ox{wit Euthy phran  Seoth-ſoger, foundibie *,?'«. de Ger: 
| | weve Simiab | 


g1th much FReY FORny snpheftreets > amengſt whom 
#4 Socrates, who nas very mſte, arhkeng him many queſtrans. i 'the 
mit of bis diſcourſe ve mace a ſuddam fiep, aud after ſome pauſe, turned 
back and wens down #ngher trees, callengeat to the reſt \of the company 
10 76u73 aud follaw, him, as. brizug warneddy the Deman. The preatry 
pant did\ſa, the wefp; wei forward, on purpoſe idreonfrte the Demon , und 
drew along nth, them one Chantlus that played on the flute; but au:the 
wa) which was j0 #arrew,as t20t 46 yiue thens yeom to ry > they were 
met and ove; twind in the dirt by a great herd of ſwine > by regetitianof 
which accident, Charillus often afterwards defended the Demon, _. 
Nor did theadviceofthisfpirituall attendant onely reſpect 
the good of Scera:es, but extended to {uch friends as converſed 
withhim, whereof him ſelf gives theſeinſtances. #7 


* Charmides San of Glauco, gazxg io exerciſe.2n the Nemesn « Plato The, 
TdGe, 4s be was drſtourſing with Socrates, was by brm upon. not ice. of the lian var. 
1,0ice Aſſuaded from gorngs -to-mbich he anſwered,that perhaps theſuoice hiſt, g. 1. 


oxely meant tha! he \boultd uot get 1heurfiory, but, laid he , howewes ! 
ſball advantage my jclf &y exe crſimg as tits trme, which;ſatd, he wentto 
the Games; whey be mes with ſarve accident , which though: tbe not xe= 
lated ,, 45 acknowledg' dto have juſtified the 'counſelt gruen hom-bythe 
Damon, | | | : 


Tymarchus and Phuemon ,Sez: uf Philemonides hawny plotted * Plat.Theq. 


iopeibey t0 murtber Nictas, Sox of Hixcalcomander, were a3 abe ſutne 
teme drinking with Socrates. Timarchus with zxrention to execute 
what they had determax'd, ofjer'd to riſe from the table, ſazrap to $oera- 
tes, well Socrates, drink you on , 1 wilb bat flep a tntle way andlvet. 
turn immed: ately. n not ſard m—_— be aring pow Demos as ' foot 
«he fby the Demos. hath given me tbe accuftomed ſigns. 
w 01 cer he Fr? , preſently after boofir's agarnto be pone; ow: 
tes bearsng the voice nrtbbeld him. At laſt, as Socrates was drverted 
by ſomething, and dia not mind him , be ftole away and commated the 
murther, for which be1ug bronght t0 execution , bis lafh words to by 
brother Glitomachus were, 6 was come to that urtemely extlfor 
v0} abejiug SOCIates. | 


Anothertime, ſeeing bis friend Crito's ete ts'd wp, be axked bor cic. de diving. 


the reaſon, who. anſwering , that as be waiked in the freld, one pulling 3: 
8 bough, it gave a jerk back, and hit him 1n the eye ;, then ed rpc. 
take my box replies SOCrates, for 1 caiFd you bark, making fe , 


as I bave accuſtomed of dune preſage. 
' That it had likewiſe a great influence upon the ſoules of* Flet-Theg: 


thoſe whoconverſed with him , and livd with him, * he 
alledgeth as examples Ar:#t:des Son of Lyſimachus, and Thacyds- 
ds Son of Me jjus. The firſt leaving Socrates to go to the wars , 
loſt, with his company, the habit of learning,which he ac- 
knowledg'd to have gained, not by any verball _ 

Ir» 


* Plat. Theag. 


* Yenoph. hiſt 


GIrdc. I, 


* Ne civ. dei. 


$8.4. 


* Platarch. de 
gen. Socr. 


SOCRATES.. 


which he had none from him, but by being neer him, ſeeing 
him, and ſitting in the ſame room with him : ' The ſecond as 
eaſily, by the ſame means attained the ſame habit. | 
And not only to particular perſons ; but to'generall affairs 
did theſe predictions extend: He foretold fome friends the'de. 
feat of the «Athenian Army in Sicrly ,-a> is atteſted! by Plutarch , 
and mentioned by himſelf in Plato, where he gives another fair 
example ,: or rather tryall of the'truth of the Demers preditti- 
ons,ſpeaking of a buſinefle, whereof theevent was at that time 
doubtfull: *Yox will bear, faith he, from many 1 Sicily, to whom t 15 
known what 1 feretold concerning the de ftrufiion of the Army , and we 
may now have an experiment if the Damon ſpeak true. Sarnionus, ſo 
of Calus is gone. 17 an es. the ſign came to- me : he goes with 
Thraſylus 0 war aga:nft Epheſus azd Jonia : my oprnz0nts, that he 


. willeither be flatn, or at leaſt, inmuch danger , I greaily fear the whale 


deſign. Theſe are his words in Plato , delivered as before, the 
event of that ation , whichfell out according to his predici= 
on5for *Thrafylus was tepulſed, and beaten by the Epheſians, 
the Athenians put to flight , with the loſſeof foure hundred 
men ; of which Victory the Ephelians ereted two: trophies, 
this was in the twentic one year of the Peloponneſian war. 

We have alledg'd the univerſall conſent of Authors , that 
Socrates had ſuch apirituall attendant 5 yet is there ſome dil. 
agreement concerning thename,more concerning the nature of 
it, 1 2g” 1 | ' 

-.. It is commonly named-his Demon, by whichtitle, he-hims 
ſelfe owned it: P/ato ſometimes calls it his Guaratan, eApulcius 
his God, becauſe ( ſaith Saint * eAugu#tine) the name of Dxmon 4: 
ew 0410us . But we mult obſerve; that he did not accountit 
a God, but ſent from God, and in that ſence affirmed+ the 
ſignes to come from God\, to wit, by mediation of this ſpirit. 
his, beſides other places we may argue from his firſt Epiſtle, 
where he ſpeaks of the ſign it ſelfe; he uſeth the word Demon, 
when of the adviſe, whereof that ſign was theinſtrument , he 
names God. Thus are we to underſtand theſe;andall other 
Places of the ſame naturein Plato, where Socrates ſpeaking of 
the Demon'ſaith , if it pleaſe God, you ſhall learn much', and the ſign 
from God dtd not offer to ftayme. | 
As for the {igne or manner of the prediQion , * ſome affirme 
it wasby ſneezing,either of himſelfe or others; if any chancedtoſneez? 


ftanding before hin, behind him, or oz his righc hand, be went immedi- 


ately about that which be zntended if on the left hand; he refrained 
deſFed: if he ſneezed bimſelfe before the enterpriſe , at was applauſiur, 
if 112 the a8on, diſ[ſmwaſrue, There needs not much argument to 
prove this opinion. If this ſternutation proceeded either from 
Comer, or his naturall conſtitution, it could not have that pro- 
vident ſupernaturall effect; if it proceeded from ſome more ex- 

cellent 
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cellent outward cauſe, we recurretathe Genius. } 


Other> cohfine this preſcience within the ſoule of Soqr ares 
himſelf, that. be ſaid, b:s Gentus adwiſed bm, they interpret ity as 
weulually ſays his mind gave him, or ſogxclived him: ln this lente 

rf, taken I-but this is inconGſtegt 


indeed Demon 1s not 


i (LOTT 


a3 


with the deſcription which Socrates gives of a voice and ſignes,, 


4b exteriore » beſides this knowledge is not above humane na- 


ture. 


Plutarch Ws. T7 the opinion of 7er 5op-concerning 


ſneezing, conje | 
but at Jait concludes, that it was his 


ſome extraordinary w 


that his ſoule had a Prophetick inſpiration, if by any help, it 


will come at laſt ro the Genius. 


Some conceive it to be one of thoſe Tpirits which have the 


particular care of men 3 which Maximus 1yrius, and 


Apuletus 


deſcribe . in ſuch manner, that they want only the name of a 


good Angell. 


But there want not thoſe who give it that appellation - 
* LaZamius having proved that God ſends, Angells to guard «pe orig err, 
mankind, addes, and Socrates affirmed that there was a Dzmon :. 15. 


conſtantly neer him , which kept him company from a child, by aboſe 


beck and inftrutiion be guided.his life. Euſebius apon theſe wards 


of the Pſalmiſt , He bath given bis Angells charge over thee, that 


they (bould keep thee tn all thy wares, we learn out of Scriptare ( ſaith 


he) that every man-bath & Guardian appotnted him (rom above; and 


Plato doubteth not 10 write 12 this manner; All ſoules haling choſen 


a condition of living, they proceed tn order thereunto, being 


moved by 


the Dzmon, which is proper to every one y and 15 ſent along with them 
to preſerve them 1n this life , andto perfett thoſe things whereof the 
bave made choice. And immediately after3 You may beleeve , ſait 
he, that Socrates meant this , when he often affirmed that he was go- 


verned by a Dzmon, More plainly * Eugubrnus , The Dzmon of 
Socrates, ſaith he, mentioned ſo often by Plato (ſeeing that Socrates 
Bas a good man, and exhur'ed all men toverive ; and bythe Dzmon 


was alwates excited to that which was good ) may perhaps not unjuſtly be 

thought bis eAngell , as that which appeared io Balaam the Prophet, 
arverted him from his wickedneſſe. *But Ficetnus exprelly 3 If you * Argum. ad 

are not pleaſe, ſaith he, ſpeaking of this ſpirit, tocall the: familiar *** 3+ 


guide of a man his ſpirit, call it, if you pleaſe, his good ax. 
this opi- * De enim. pa 


The chiefeſt argument of * Col:zus, who oppoſet 


red firſt, that it might be ſome apparition ; 
ſervation of ſome inar- 
culateunaccuſtomed ſound ( or voice) conveighed to him by 
»ags.welſce.im dreams. This avoids 
not the inconvenience of the former; if Socrates did firſt of him- 
ſelfe interpret this ſound, it is the ſame with the laſt opinion, 


In Pſal. Fr, 


* De perann, 


philos. 27, 


nion, and endeavours to prove it was an evill ſpirit , is, that 6 5- 144 


the Demon never difſwaded or diverted from vice , but onl 


from outward danger, whereas thecontrary is evident 
Es TE 


enougl 
from 
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SOCRATES. 
from the foregoing ftory of 7:14/chus and Philemon, 

- True it is, that the advice of the Demon was alwaies diflya. 
five, never, as* Cicero ſaith, 1mpulſiue., often coercroe. us 
Matters Socrates with this reafon 5 Socrates, ſaith he , as berng a 
"man abſolute and perfſedt of bimfelfe , ready in all offices that concerned 
bim, wever needed any exhorter , but ſometimes a probibuonr , if © bap- 

there were #ny danger tn that which be went about , that being 
forwarned he might take heed , and decline the undertaking for tha 
time; whech aftermar as be might reaſſame, or antempt ſome aber way, 


CHAP, VII. 
Hes militery AGtions. 


* FT is obſerved by many, that Socrates little affected travell, 
his life being wholly ſpent at home, ſaving when he went 
out in military ſervice, 
In the ſecond year of theeighty ſixt Olympiad broke forth 
a war, the greateſt that ever happened amongſt the Grecians, 
betwixt the Lacedemomans and the eAthentans, the occaſions 
and pretexts of it arifing from the controverſies of the Athen« 
ans with the Corzethians, concerning Corcyrs, and Pohdes , both 
which being tevolted from the «M: enians, to whom they had 
been tributary, ſought for aid from the Lacedemonians, who ſent 
forces to the relief of Polidea. 
In this war was Socrates thrice "gg engaged firſt, at 
the ſiege of Po/zdea, in the year ot the * Olympiad , agaiaſt 
which the «Athenians ſent one thouſand fix hundred choice 
menof armes, under thecondutt of Phormis, who beſieged it 
from the Sea by his Gallyes , and on theland fide by a wall: 
amongſt thefe were Socrates and Alcibrades : Lazriius ſaith , they 
were 0n the ſea ſide , and that there was no means to come on thr land 
ſide further ; '* Plato, that they ſerTed both a-foot , which diſagrees 
not with the others for there was not any ſcrbattle during all 
the time of the fiege, only (allies aad ſkirmiſhes. Here as * Alci- 


* Plut. Sympos. bzades his comerade; atteſts, Socrates outwent all ſouldzers in har- 


arneſſe;, and if a: any time, faith he, as it often happens tn war » the 
proviſions failed, there was none could bear | he want of meat and drink 
like him , yet on the otber fide in times of feaftingh: only ſeem'd to enjoy 
them, and thoagh of bimſelfe he mould not drink , yet berng 1woued \ be 


fay out-drank all others , and which ts ſtrangeſt of all, never any man 


ſaw him drunk, The exceſſes of cold «n the winter, which in that Country 
are extraordinary, he as yonderfull endured, when tbe froft was ſo ſharp, 
that Lery few darſt go out of therr Tents, andthoſe wrapping thai legs 
ant thighes ih skins and farrs , be went along with them , having n 
more cloths then thoſe he uſually wore © He walked bare footed upon th: 
tte with leſſe tenderne e, then others in ſhoo:s , to the wonder of the ftrd- 
din aitrs 


SOCRATES, 


diers, who thoag bt therſeFues reproached by his bardinefſe. His contem- 
placrue 14p*u:e at theſame time was no leſs worthy admuyation 5 be fell 
mtoadery C optemplation one morning g, and contznued ail the whale 
fanding m the ſame puſtures at nodn Hat, © 


z x 


ſanie place all that mornung ©. 1n the, evextng ſome Tonian \ſouldieys 
BY. ping themſefues wajm », Cane» andiay down by brm| vn the oprs 


field, ts natch tt he would continue all night im;be ſamd pofimne , mheeb 


be did, wiitill the 190,3:0g , 6nd aſioon as the Sup aroſe ed it; and 
retry d, Of theſe kind of raptures Agellius faith he had many. We 


T0 V1 Acker nouce vt bythe ſoditi- | 
er5, who gold it from ape v0 ancther , tharSO\ get bad tool itil va the | 
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muſt not omit how he behaved himſelf thert in fight; * ſeeing « p;,, 5m. 
his friend Alcibrages dceply engaged » and much wounded, he Pons Grier 


ſtepped before him, de! 
ne on brouphth 
eneralls were to beſtow an honourable reward upon him that 
Pa tought beſt, the Judgespſlignialg it toSucrates, hedeclia'd 
it , and by his carneſt intercefſion., procur'd that it might be 
conferred upon A/citades, | 
The ſecond aCtion of Socrates was in the furſt year of the eighty 
hinth Olympiad at De/cum,a Town'in Buffs, which theAthent- 
atis took, The Boetians { ſaith Thucydides) led by Pagondas;followed 
them, & bid them baitte, the /efi wing of the Baetians to the very middle 
of the Army was &crthrown by the. Atheniansgiand fled totheother parts, 
wi cre they were yet 11 fight: but the 11pht kad the better of the Athens 
ans, and by li:tle and little forced them to give ground , andfollowed 
them from the very firſt. Pagondas, whilſt the left wing of bis Army 
was 1n difireſſe, ſent. wo companies of horſe |: cretly about the hall , where- 
1 ihe wixg of th: Athenians which #45 TgYorrous, apprebending upon 
thet# Padeten appearing that they had been 4 freſh Army > was pul into a 
fright, and the whole Army of the eAchentans , now adwbly terrified by 
tÞ1s accident , and by the Thabans that contenuelly won ground , and 
broke their ranks , be:ook themſelves to flight,, ſomejied towayas Deli- 
um 4x4 the ſea, others the Mountain Parnes y and others,ogber wares, 
as }0 eath appeared hope of, ſafety, The Boetians , eſpecially theer horſt., 
andthoſe Locrians that came in, after rhe enerny was defeated, followtd 
killing them, Socratesin this engagement behaved himſelfe with 


l : 


his accuſtomed' valour ( ſo well, that * Laches confeſſeth, 3f the + apud Plain. 


reſt had fought like him, they bad not loſt the day) and care of 
his friends; 


im ſafely'off. Nor-was his modeſty inferi- ' 
bur to his love or courage, 'for whereas after the battle the* 


$. 


ended him and -hisarmesfroin the enet ©!" 4ntfthe- 


*forſee:7 Xenophon unhorſed 12 the fiegbs and thrown , $1. 


dowh: 64 ihe ground (himſelfe lrkepiſe baving bad his hotfe fl a1 uns Len. 


him, fought on foo he tcok him upon his ſboulders,ani carried bim many 
aftadia, and deſenied him untill; bey gave cver #he pu wt, And being 
thus atthe loſſe of the day with other diſperſed in flight ( a- 


mongſt whom was Laches the Archon, and Alirbrades.) Fin the + 210. 


conſtant ſlowneſſe of his retreat expreſſed a c0:rage far above Lache's, 
frequently hoking back and round about, as gaeedy iv be reveng © of tbe. 
| | enemy), 


* P hut. de de- 
Socra. Ep. 1. 


* Flat Apol. 


Laert 


. Thucyd.4. 


* Var.hift.3. 


* Plat. Apol. 


* Plat, Apol, 


Gorg. 


* Chap. 1. 
* Xen.memr. 
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* Plat Apol. 
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enemy if any (bould purſue then.3 which was the means that brought bin 
off more 7 for they who expreſſe leaſt mn thrir retreat? ,. are leſſ: 


ſubjeb to coor repoſe therr confidance in flying. 


*As they came toa wayt#hat was divided into two, Sucratesrmade 
a ſtand, and advis'd thafe that were with him not to takethat 
way which they were” going into, along the Mountain Parze , 
but the other by the way &et:|te, for ſaith he , I heard the Dz- 
mons _— he greater part wereangry,as if he had trifled ata 
time ſo ſeriofis:ſometew were perſwaded togo along, amongſt 
whom were Laches and Alcibiades, and got ſafely home; the reſt 
were met gs horſemen, who returning from the purſuit, 
fell upon them they at firſt refiſted,but at laſt encloſed by the 
Enemy who exceeded them in number ; they gave back, © and 
were in theend oppreſt, and all killed except one, who by the 


: _ of his ſhield getting away, brought the newes to ethers, 
an 


Pyril ampes Son of Antiphon, who being wounded by a Jave- 
lin, was taken Priſoner ;andwhen hee heard by thoſe that were 
ſent from Athens to Thebes totreat of peace, that Socrates & the 
reſt with him got ſafe home; he openly profeſt tothe Thebans, 
that Socrates had often called him and others of his company 
mo » Who not following the advice of his Genius were 

_ TTL 

The laſt military engagement was the ſame year at * 4n- 
_ G which was then taken by Braſidass the Lacedzmonian 
Generall. 


CHAP. 1X, 
How be carried bimſelf in the Democracy © the Oligarchy. 


Ocrates forbore to accept any office in the Common-wealth, 
z_(exceptin his later yearsthat of Senatour ) either ( as * #- 
lan ſaith.) becauſe hee ſaw the Athenian government,though 
under the form of a democracy, was yet nearer to a Tyranny or 
Monarchy, or * as himſelf protefſeth. being diſlwaded by his 
Genius from medling in-publick affairs, which advice was his 
preſervation}being too honeſt tocomply with the injuſtices of 
the Corhmon-wealth , and to oppoſe them was extreamly 
dangerous, as he found experimentally in that ſhort time, 

* He was choſen tothe Senate for the Antiochian tribe, wher- 
unto(*as wehave ſaid )4/opece the Town were he was born be- 
longed , and * inorder thereto took the oath which Soloz ap- 
pointed to be given to every Senatour, to give ſentence accor- 
ding to the Lawes,not biaffed eitherby fayour, hatred, or any 
other pretext: In the third year of the 93.Olimpiad ( * thepre- 
heminence coming 1n courſe to the Antiochian tribe, and S- 
crates thereupon becoming Preſident of the people, ) hee m_ 
this 
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this occaſion of manifeſting his conſtancy. * There happend a *Xenops. tif, 
Sea-fight between the Athenians and the. Lacedzmonians #<4+. 


at A/z1nuſe: The Athenian Commanders weretenz.the Laceda; 
montans Commander in chief, Callicrat:dz13 the. Lacedzmoni- 
ans were Overthrown,their Admitalſunk ;the Arhenians, went 
back to 4rg:-u{e with the hoffe of 25, ſhips, and all themenin 
the except ſome few that eſcaped toland; Theten Com- 
manders order'd Theramexes and Thraſibulus ( Captains of the 
Galleyes ) to look out after the veſlells that were ſhipwrackt , 
which as they were goingtodo , a ſuddain tempeſt aroſeand 
hindred them 3 Six of theſe Commanders . 'returned to 
eAthens Where they no ſooner came, butupon the accqunt 
they gave of the fight , the Senate committed them to priſon3 
Th ramewes was their accuſer, who urged that they might be 
queſtion'd tor not relieving thoſe that were loſt by ſhipwrack 3 
The Commgnders juſt.y anſwer'd, that they had given order 
for their relief, and that Theramenes and 1h: aſilulus, on whom 
that charge was impoſed, were( if any ) to be condemned; bur 
that they would not retort the fault on their accuſers , for the 
Tempeſt ſufficiently excuſed them. This ſatisfied the Senate 
for that time, butat the next feaſt being the Apaturia, ſome 
friends of Theramenes, by his inſtigatioa ſhaving their hair, and 
puttingon mourning apparell, pretending to be kinſmen of 
thoſe that were drowned, came in that habit to the Senate; aud 
cauſing the charge again(t the ten Commanders tobe renewed, 
ſo much incenſed the people, that they by menaces contrary to 
all law,enforced the Senate to condemn them. Sccrates being 
order'd to wfite the decree againſt them, avoided it by pre- 
tending he couldnot write, and knew not the form, which oc- 
caſjon'd laughter in the Senate ( and perhaps that aſperſion of 
Porph)rius, that he was ſcarceable to write, which whea he did, 
it wasto derifion ) but the true reaſon isby Atheneus acknow- 
ledg'd to behis conſtant fortitude, in that he would not vio- 
latethe lawes of the Common-wealth contrary tothe Oath he 


had taken, * to which he took more heed then to the violence « Xenoph.me- 
wherewith he was threatned 3 For \when the Senate proceeded "” 7: 
totheir condemnationzhe * alone oppoſed it with his ſuffrage , « ;_;.r: '22a8 


97 


whereupon many Oratours prepared to accuſe him , and the z«! awe 


people cried out with loud clamours, that he might bebrought 


conſent toinjuſtice, as the death of theſe men was afterwards 
known to be; even to the Athenians themſelves : and was ſoon 


after puniſhed in 7heramexes by the like, wherein Socrates gave 


the ſame teſtimony of his Courage upon this occaſion. 
Athens after a long war with the Lacedzmonians of 27. 
years, being taken at laſt by Lyſa,.d*r, the Lacedzmonian Ge- 
X x nerall 


haps 
[ond 
toanſwer for it: bur he choſe rather to hazard himſelf for Law DN _ 
and Juſtice, then through fear of impriſonment and death to T7757: 
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nerallin the firſt year ofthe 9gth Olympiad, there grew ſome 
debate concerning the alteration of the Goyerament , from a 
| to an Oligarchy 3 Theramenes ſtood for the continu- 
ance of the democracy, but being oveſwai'd by the power and 
threars of Lyſander ; yiclded to the conſtitution of thirty per. 


Le ons, *by title Governouns, in effect Tyrants, of which num- 


I4, 


ber was Theramenes (whom they took, in regard of his known 
moderation-and — to bridle the rapine and avarice of 
others, ) Cr:teas, ( firſta friend , but now a great enemy to $4- 
crates for reproving his love of Euridams ) Charicles and others , 
whoſe namesare {et down c——_— arealſo their murders 
utijuſt ſequeſtrations of lands, and confiſcations of goods; They 
an with puniſhment of the worſt perſons, proceeded to the 
ri and ended with the beſt. Never _ Seneca ) was an 
City more mifcrable; 1300. ( /£ſthizes ſaith 1500. ) of the b 
perſons they put to death without any legall trial, nor was their 
fury thereby aſſwaged, but moreexaſperated 3 That City 
where was the Areopagus,the moſt religious Court of Judica- 
ture , where the Senate and people like the Senate uſed to 
aſſemble, was daily made a fad Colledge of Executioners,anun- 
happy Court too narrow for the Tyrants without reſt from 
oppreſſion, without hope of liberty or remedy. All fled the City 
but Soryates, who all this wh:l: ſet not bis foot out of the gates; he was 
continually amongſt the people, comforted the lamenting Fa- 
thers, encourag'd thoſe thatdeſpair'd of the ſtate, reproached to 
the rich, that had lived in fear to loſe their wealth, thelate re- 
pentanceoftheir dangerous avarice, and to thoſe that would 
imitate him, gavegreatexamples, whilſt he walked free amidſt 
the thirty oppreſſours. | 
Theramezes oppoling this cruelty and injuſtice, wasaccuſed 

by (ritias for betraying the truſt of the Common-wealth, 
whereof he acquitted himſelf to the ſatisfaftion of the Senare 
But Cy:t:as and his faQtion fearing he might overthrow the Oli- 
garchy,ſeized upon him with a troop of fouldiers; Theramenes 
run to the Altar, but being dragg'd from thence by the officers, 
he behaved himſelflike ({ ſaith Drodorus ) the Diſciple of 
Socrates; the people pittied him, but none of them durtt offer 
to help bins beceule he was compalſs'd in by the ſouldiers, ex- 
cept Socrates and two of his companions, whoran to him and 
endeavourcd to reſcue him out of the handsof the officers; The- 
ramexes defired them to forbear,teling them that he much loved 
and commended their kindnefle wer virtue, but that it would 
be the greateſt misfortune he could have, if their love to him 
ſhould occafion their deaths; whereupon Socrates and hiscom- 
panions ſeeing none come in to join with them 1n his aid , and 


that the contrary party was too ſtrong for them, gaveover : 
Ther aments 
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Theramexes Was carried to priſon, and there ( being ſentenced 
to drink hemlock) died. | £36 oats cont 
Theſe outrages of the thirty Tyrants Secrates did not for- 


bear to ceaſure-*\Srcing many eminent perſons put to dents 4 | gud the Elim.ve dift 
(9, betray'd to exceſſive puniſhmeutibe faid ro Aurift- " 


rich cercunUented 
henes, oth #t repext tbe that, we have done nothing 4 our whole (ites 
gre «t &f remarkablegas thoſe Monarchs who are deſcribed tn 9s, 240 
Atreus's, Thyeſtess Agamemaon's ad Agilthus's > 2bey ave '#3: 
thoſe playes bebeared, feaſted with their own fleſhy, and genevally deſtroyed; 
Bat 0 Poet was ever - ſo bold andrmpudent us to bring 4. hog tilled wpor; 


the ftage. 


*To another who murmar d becauſe be was not looked upon {ace - * Laerts 
at 


began 10 rule, are yuuſorry for it ſaid be? Hee ſaid likewiſez* th 


were trange 2 a Neatherd who dimuiniſbed and iwpoverifbett bys hertt, * Noah, | 


ſhould no: confeſſe himſelf anall Neatherdghbut more flrange that oe 
who being ſet over aCity ,maae the Citizens worſe, and their number leſs, 
ſhould not confeſ]e himſelf an ill Governowr, This came to their know- 
ledge, ubexe: por: Critias andCharicles ſext for brm, and forbad him 
ftr1cily to teach vr diſcumſe math apy of the young men. Soerates asked 
themgf tn atis of prohitation he might be permitted to queſtion what bee 
underſtood not, which they granting; Then ( cominues he) 1@mready 
zo obey the Lawes, but leſt I tranſgreſſe themybrough 1guorance, 1 deſire 
ro be informed whether whe you forbid me the aft of ſpeaking , this \aff 
be to be wnderſtood of things footen rightly or xot rightly if of the forſl 
I muſt abſtain from ſpeaking what is right tf of the ſecond , 1 mat take 


care to ſpeak nothing tut what 1s right; Hereupen Qharicles berng - 


 diſpleaſed, ſaid, Since you und:rtood not that Socrates , we command 
what 45 eaſiey 10 be underſtood, that bence forward you {peak not a 
all with any of the young men; Totake away all ambiguity replies Saerte- 
res, that 1 may not exceed my limitation 5 letme know expreſly at mbat 
years you call amar young: 86 long ſaith Charicles , 85 be «5 #nca 


ble of being Senatour, and bath not attained to the height of bis judge- 
men; You are not 10 ſpeak with any under thirty; May 1 aot buy, anſwers 


Socrates, of any und: that age , nor ask them the price of any thing I 
That you may, [az:h Charicles, &ut your cuftom 2s to ask que fltons of 
things whichyou know very wells forbear thoſe:and ſhall I nat thenreplies 
Socrates, make anſwer if anyone ask me where Gharicles dwells, ar 
where Critias is? To (ſuch queſtions ſaith Charicles zow may. You 
muſt ( continues Critias)refratn from ile artificers, whoſe £815 you have 
ſufficiently grated with your imperiinent diſcourſe; 4 muſt then abſtain 
(ſaith Socrates ) from juſtice, piety, and the likez Even from the ery 
Neatherds replies Charicles, whicb anleſſe you do, take heed your bead 
come pot ſhort home. | | 

Tkis ill will and jealouſie web they had ived agaitiſt So- 
crates was increaſed by the ſecret departure of ſomefriends of 
his out of the Ciry,which was reported tobe done by hiscon- 


trivement, to give intelligence to the Thebans : nor was that 
ſuſpicion 


2g 


* Plat. Apol. 


* Brut: 


0 Cics Or ator. 


* Liben. Apol. 
® Cie. But. 


* 7 iben. Apol. 
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without reaſon,as is manifeſt by his laſt Epiſtle:here. 
upon they ſfimon'd him into the Court, where ſome complaints 
werebrought againſt him,of which having acquitted himſelfe, 
they(to get a better cauſe of quarrel againſt him)gaveorderto 
him and four more to go to the Pyreum,and to apprehend Levy, 
whom they meant to put todeath, that they might poſleſſe his 
eſtate:ButSocrates refuſed,adding ,that he would never willing- 
ly aſfiſt an unjuſt a&zwhereupon Ch icles ſaid, doſt thou think 
Socrates to talk thus peremptorily,and not to ſuffer? A thouſand 
ills, anſwered Sccrates, but none lo grievous as to do unjuſtly, 
Charicles made no reply , nor any of the reſt ; the other foure 
went for Leoz, Socrates direQly to his houſe; but from thence 
forward, the jealouſfje they had of him was ſo much encreaſed, 
that * if their power had not been ſoon diſſolved, they would 
have gone neer to havetaken away his life. 


CHAP. XI. 
His falling ont with the Sophifts, and with Anytus, 


ſuſpicion 


He Sophiſts, Maſters of language #n thoſe :1mes , ſaith * Cz. 

cero, (whereof were —_— of Leontium, Thraſymachus «f 
Chalcedon, Protagorasof Abdera, Prodicus « Cian, Hippias az 
Elian, and many o:hers ) who profeſt tn arrogant words to teach, how an 
#nferiour cauſe (ſuch was therr phraſe ) might by ſpeaking, be made 
ſuperiour, * and uſed a ſweet fiuent kind f Rhetorick , argutetnſen- 
tences, loftre 1n woras;fitter for oftentation then pleading, for the Schooles 
and Academies, rs:her then the Forum ) were (o highly eſteem'd , 
that * whereſoev 'r they came » they could perſwaae the young men to 
forſake all other converſation for theirs. * Theſe Socrates oppoſed, 
and often by bts ſubtlety of diſputing ,refelling their principles *with bis . 
accuſtomed 1nterrogatories,aemonſtrated, tha: they were indeed much be- 
neath the eſtcem they had gained,' hat they themſelUes underſtood nothing 
of that which they undertook to teach others; he withdrew the young men 


from their emyty converſation: Theſe, who till then had bren looked upon 


as Angels for wit and Eloquence, he proved to be vain affeRers of 
words, 19nor ant of thoſe things which they profe # , and had more needto 


grue mony to be taught, thento take (as they uſed ) mony tor teaching. 


The Athenians taken wi:h theſe re roofs which Socrates gave them, 
derided them, and excited therr children to the ſtudy of ſulid yeriae, 
Another quarrell Socrates had of long continuance, for it was 
the occaſion of his death, but begun many years before, with 
Anyus , an Oratour by profeſſion , privately maintained and 
enriched by Leather-ſellers : He had put two ofhis ſons to 
Secrates tobe taught, but not being pleaſed , rhat whilſt they 
were In that way, they had not learned ſo much , as to be able 
thereby 


(_ 
oo 


> OO - a Xx 1 
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thereby to get their living3 he took them from Sacyales,, and put 
them to that trade which himſelfe was afhamed.to own 3 
wherewith Socrates being much diſpleaſed in reſpect of the two 
youths, whoſe ruine; he preſaged, ( and truly,, for they fel ab- 
terwards into debaucheries- which: occalioa'd, it ) { pared.not 


roreproach Aytus in diſcourſing to his Kono ego beſo Ds Socratic. Epif 


= - — 


© That the Trade of dreſſing Leather was not fitto,be "a, | 
« of amongſt young men'z for they-who benefit, themſelves by | 
«any art, cheriſh and profeſſeit, as Acumenus Phylick;, Dajon | 
« and Co0ous Mufickzeven 4+y as whillt his ſons were his ſchol- 
© Jars, was not aſhamed: of that which they learn'd , though it 
« were not ſufficient co maintain them by pleading 3. bur for 
© himſelfe he gloryed that he walked invidble with, Z{o's | 
* Helmet, or G:ges Ring, :concealing from the people the, true | 
© means of his ſubſiſtence , which indeed was þ g 4185; 5m | 
« ther, which was not jult, tobe aſhamed of : trade, and | 
«not ofthe profitz for he ought to owne Era Oba | 
© that. + (QUO! yiiidll?z | 
« 4,91 (faith * £145 ) to anſwer this reproach, ſtudied, , big 
I- 
« ans, doubting if he ſhould accuſe $Soc7.ates.,, how:they wayld 
*rake it , hisname beingin high eſteem for many reps, 
, AÞr 


- 


« knew any ſolid learning. He *adviſeth with Meltrus,a young 


* Schol. Ari- 
ftoph. 


* Liban, 


» *% 


with long plain hair,a high noſe, anda thinkear 
for a drachme might be bought into any thing, 


* Elan, 


« how the eAil,enthns would entertaln;a char 124 
«for to have accuſed him upon the,,very firſt , h 


dn * 
Tot 
; 41 
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< uport the Stage)the fhevians , who expetted nothi 
cc _ ack Arch wonder : _ ( being naturally irs, 
<c apt to detraft fromthe beft - perſaas, not only of ſuch as 
«bore office inthe common- wealth, but any that were emi. 
<« nent for learning or vertue)they begun to be taken with the 
6 Cloads, ( ſo wasthe play named) and cried up the aQtour that 
zerſonated Socrates 2's ip eng applauſe, then ever any before, 
«o-iving him with many ſhouts the victory , and ſending word 


©to the Judgesthat they ſhould ſet down no name bur that of 


&« e ariſtophanes. Socrates came ſeldome tothe Theater , unleſſe 
* when Euripides conteſted with any new Tragzdian , there, 
*or in the Pr 24, then he went, for he affeted the wiſdome, 
*coodneſſe, and fweetneſſeofhis verſe3 ſometimes Alcibrades 
_ <and (7:t:as would invite. him toa Gomedy , and in a manner 
> compell him 3'for he was ſo far from eſteeming Gomedians, 
«that he contemned them, as lying, abuftve, and unprofitable 
©whereat they were much diſpleaſed : Theſe ( with other 
« things fuggelted by A»zytus and Helrts ) werethe ground of 
* Arjtophanes his Comedy, who, it islikely, got a great ſumme 
< of money by it , they being eager in | 790 AR of their de. 
6. , and he prepared by want,and malice to recerve their 
ce norm In fine , the play got extraordinary credit , that 
cc of ratinus being verified, 


: © The Theater was then 
' '* Fill dnith malitious men. 
<* Tt heing art that time the feaſt of Bacchus , a multitude of 
«© Grecians went to ſee the play: Seerates being perſonated on 
« the Stage and often named, (norwas it much the Players 
«ſhould reprefent him , for the Potters frequently did it upon 
* their ſtone-jugs) the ſtrangers that 'were preſent ( not know- 
« 3ng whom the Comedy abuſed ) raiſed a humme and whiſ- 
© per, every one asking who that Socrgtes was ? which he ob- 
<Terving ( for he came not thither by chance, but becauſe he 
* knew himfelfe ſhould be abuſed inthe play , had choſen the 
* moſt confpicuous ſeat "inthe Theater) to put the —_ 
c& out of doubt', he roſe up, and all'the while the play laſted, 
* Lilies var. & Sane #97 Sg: Joe ( * laughing) * One that was pre- 
US leeds. * ſent asked Bin , if it di4 not vex him to ſee hiniſelfe brought 
cand. lib. © upon the Stdge ?' Nor dt alt, anſwered he) me thinks I am at's 
*Schol. Ariftoph 1, where every ope enjoyes me *This comedy was firſtaRted whet! 
Ifartbu 


s was Archon, Cratznus viftot'in the firſt year of the 
ighty ninth Olympiad : 47; fophanes being by fome reprehen- 
q it, to vindicate himſelte, cayſed it ro be ated zgain the 
year following » Amintas being Archon ;'but with worſe order 


n at firſt. © 
FSA, 4 eAmip® 
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* Amipſias alſo another comick Poet) derided him thus in Lect. 
T1606, 


O Socrates, the beſt of few, the wvaineſt 
Of many meny,and art thou come among ft us? 
Where 15 thy gown? dit not uhis great misf: rtane 
Befall thee by the leather-areſſer's help. 


CHAP. X, 
His Traall. 


i M Any years paſt fince the firſt falling out betwixt Soc7a- 
res and An):us,during which time one continued open- | jp, 31s! 

ly reproving the other, ſecretly undermining, untill at lengch 

Axyws feeing the time ſute with his defign, procur'd eMel:tusto 

prefer a bill againſt him to the Senate, in theſe termes. 

Melitus Sv-- of Melitus, 4 Pythean, accnſerth Socrates Son of S0- 
phroniſcus az eAlupecian, SOCTates trolates the Law > not belteuing 
the ar 21485 wheth this City beltveth, butintroducing other new Gods, He 
violates the law tikewiſe 1n coprupting © Jouth the puniJonegy 
death. 

This bill being preferr'd upon oath (Plato * drmwnta) Crito be- bet Puides | 
came bound to the Judges for his appearance at the day of tri- | | 
all. * Soon after Azytas ſent privatelyto him , deſiring him to forbeay , 10m djel, 
the mention of bis Trade, and aſſa1ing him that he would thereupon 
withayaus his aftion; tut Socrates vtturwd bim anſwer , that bewould 
peter furlea, ſpeaking truth as long as he lrued , that he wentd alwazes 
aſe the ſame ſpeeches concerning bun; that his accuſation was not of force 
enough 10 make him refrain from ſpeaking thoſe things which he thoagh: 
himſelf before obliged to ſay. 

The intervall of time betwixt his accuſation and triall, he * Xenoph. 4psl; 
imploi'd iy his uſualPhiloſophical exerciſes, not taking any care & mene..+ 
to provide his defence, for which being obſery'd & quelttoned 
by Hermogenesſon of Hipponicus, © I provide apology enough 
*(laith he )in confidering & purſuing the conſtant courſe of 
* lifes Hermogenes demanding how that conld be 7 becaufe 
* (faith he)Inever did any unjuſt a@, which I conceive the beſt 
—_ : but weoften fee Judges ( faith Hermogeres) over- 

5 _ - A to eooumiry the wropioran an _ uit 

tneguilty - the truth 1s, ( replyed Socrates ont to 
* make my apology, I was tiles withheld F the Dz#mon, 
© whereat Hern.0zees wondring, is it ſtrange ( continues het ) 

- that God ſhould think it fit for me tody at thistithe? hither- 
\.©o noman hath lived morewprightly, PAD as it is row my 

greateſt comfort, ſo it was the greateſt deljphr ro my fel + 

an 


* Cicer. de 
Orat. 1. 
Laert. 


* Phlut, 
®* L aert- 


> *Plet. Apol. 
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© and friends; if Tlive longer, I know I muſtundergoe what 
«js proper to ald age, defects of hearing and fight , llownefle 
« to apprehend, aptneſs to forget, hew can I then be pleaſed to 
« live longer and grow worſe:It is likely God in his love to mee 
© hath ordained that I ſhould die in the moſt convenient age, 
« and by the gentleſt meanes, for it I dieby ſentence, I am al. 
« lowed the benefit of the moſt eafie kind of death; I ſhall giye 
*my friends the leaſt trouble, I ſhall doe nothing unſeemely 
© before thoſe that are preſent;and ſhall depart found in body 
&* and ſoule; is not this very defirable? God with much reaſon 
*« forbids me to make any defence ; If I could effect it, I ſhould 
< onely ſtay longer to be taken away by the torment of diſeaſes 
*« and imperfections of age, which truly Hermogenes I defirenot; 
* If when I give an accompt of my actions towards God and 
© men,the ; 4569 think fit to condemne me, I will rather chuſe 
<< to die then to beg of them a life worſe then death, Other friends 
uſed the ſame perſwaſions to him with aſſurance of victory, 
* Lyctas an exccellent Oratour offered him an Oration , which 
he had written in his defence, deſiring him if he thought good 
tomake uſeof it at his tryall 3 Socrates peruſed it, and told him, 
« that it was a good one, but not fit for him. Lyſ;as asking how 
Sthat could b@ why ( faith he may not a garment or {hooes 
© berich, yet not fit Gr me? if you ſhouldbring me Sicyoni- 
an ſhooes, I would not weare them though they were fit for n.y 
feet, becauſe they are effeminate : he conceived the Oration to 
be ingenious vat He pau but not ſtout and manly , * for 
though it were very bitter againſt the Judges,yet * was it more 
rhetoricall then became a Philoſopher. 

The day of tryall being come,* Anytus, Lyco, and Helitus pre- 
pared to accule him, one in behalfe of the people, the ſecond 
of the Oratours, the laſt of the Poets : Me/uas firſt went up into 
the chaire proper for that purpoſe, and there ſpoke an Oration 
which was1n it ſelf mean enough, but withall deliver'd ſo un- 
happily and ſchool-boy-like, that ſometimes he was out with 
fear, and turned about to be prompted likea player, enough 
to beget laughter, even in the that were moſt concern'd 1n 
ſo ſerious a cauſe : Part of the effeft whereof ſeems to be the 
ſame which is thus by Xenopþon diſperſedly deliver'd,ſomepar- 
ticulars whereof are confirmed by L:14a71,s. ev 

© That Secrates perſwaded his auditors to contemn the re- 
* ceived Lawes, ſaying, it was fit onely for fooles to bee 
© govery'd by a bean, ( meaning the ſuffrages of the Senate fo 

therd.) 


<« That he was intimately converſant with {+145 and Alcibr- 
© ads, one moſt covetous and violent in the Oligarchy, the 0- 
«ther ambitious of Tyranny. 


«That 


| ation he ob 


—"— 
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® That he taught direſpe@t and obedierice to Parents ſelling 


© his ſcholers hee would 'make them wiſer then their Fathers 


« and that it was lawfull for any one 'tobind his Father if hee 
© were mad , and forthoſe that wore the morewiſets do as 
(1 OJ C1: 10010 


« much tothoſe that were lefſe wiſe. i! --- | 
& That he taught alſo direſpe& ofalt other kinſmen oy 
& they: were not uſefull ro the fick,ortvtheaccuſed the 
1 | 
* the good will of unable friends wasnothing worrh* that oife- 
« ly'the moſt knowing perſons 'were* molt worthy of  Ho- 
*nour,, by which means he. would arrogate' alt reſpedt to 
6 hirnſelf, $9 KEL3 40003 1589 
* Thathe (c]efted out of the Poets fome ill-plates , and per- 
& yerted othersthat were not ſo, to excitehis friendy'to' impi- 
« oas\attions; as that of Heſod, PO OO TOR bet 


' Therets nd work purſued ſhame 
"Tis edienſs hat merits blame. 
© He expounded, as if the Poet meant all afts might be commit- 
« red for gain, -: - Fo apo 
* That he often repeated and miſinterpreted teſe words of 
* Homer, as if the Poet allowed the poor to be{beaten:' 


when be 4 Pr 1nce or ſome great perſon meets, 
Such with ſoft languape kindly thus be greets; 
Happy aboue the reach of fear are you 5, | 
Stt down, and b1d your followers do ſo too, 

But of the lower ſort when any ſpeaks, 

Forth theſe words with blows his anger breaks: 
Be quaets to thy betters wretch ſubm 3 

For afiton and adtuice alike unfit, 


ing 
ng in more need: of a Phyſician/thelatter of an Orat6urzthac 


25 


Melitas ( his oration ended ) came down; * next him came * Liban. Ago}. 


Anytss with a long malicious ſpeech, and laſt of all Lyco with 
all the artifice of Rhetorick concluded the "ear De veg 


Socyates * would not ( as was the cuſtom ) procure an Ad. * Cs. Tie 


vocate to plead for him; all the while his accuſers were 


ſpeaking, he ſeemed to employ his mind about nothing leſle : 
a8 ſoon as - had done, he went up into the chair, (* in which 
er 


| vedthatthe Dzmon did.not withhold him)and "2." 4u;- 
with * an angry ſmile b n this * unpremeditated anſwer * nat. We 
| * Notasa ſuppliant or guilty perſon , but as if Maſter of the 


| A E E iff. : 
dges themſelves, with a free contumacy proceedibg not * Plar.Apel 
om pride, but the greatneſſeof his mind. * Cic. Tuſc. 


'* But T wonder firſt ( Athenians) how Melirus came by N Nenph 


Zz *« this 
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this knowledge that (ashefaich) Idonot worſhip thoſe 
Gods the City worlhips? Others have ſeen me( and ſomighe 
<< Meluus if- he bad pleas'd) facrificeat common feltivalla on 
b ick Altars 5 Haw do I introduce new deities when I 
*proteſſeto be direfted inall my a@ionsby the voice of 'God ? 
« they who gbſerve the notes of birds, or aniwers of men, are 
7 @cpdby the yoice; none doubteofthunder whether ip bee 
<loud or orgculouszDoth nat the Pyicſteſle on the Tripad con- 
©yey_to, us by voice what the God delivers to herzand that 
*« he foreknqywes eyeats, communicating them to whom plea- 
<ſerth him, all men ( as well asI ) believeand-profeiſe: athers 
* call thoſe that foretell events, Augurs, Soothſayers and Divi- 
« ners, I the Dzmon,and (I conceive) more religiouſlythen 
cc they whoaſcribe a Divine power to birds : That I am no-im+ 
« poſtor, herein many can atteſt, who have asked my advic 0, 
« and never found it fail. ( Here there aroſe a murmur1n the 
Senate, ſome not believing, others envying what he ſaid, that 
he ſhould ſurpaſſethem in ſuch a particular favour of the de- 
ity3 ) © Let ſuch as are incredulous hear this alſo to confirm 
© their opinion that I am not favour'd ofthe Gods; when Che- 
<7ehon in the preſence of many witneſles queſtion'd the Del- 
TY phian Oracle concexning me, «Apollo anſwered, that no man 
«© was more tree, more juſt, or more wiſe; ( hereanother mur- 
mur aroſe amongſtthe Judges: he proceeded ) © Yet the ſame 
« God ſaid more of Lycg/g45 the Lacedzmonian Lawgiver, that 
© he knew not whats tocall him a God or a man;me he com- 
*© pared not with the Gods, though he gave me the priority a- 
© mong(t men. But truſt not the God herein, conſider me ex- 
« atly your ſelves; whom know you leſlea ſervant to corpo- 
*reall pleaſures? whommore frees I accept not either rewards 
« or gifts? who more juſt then he who ſo conformes himl<lf to 
« the preſent time, as he needs not the help of any other? who 
<. will ſay he deſerves not the titleof wiſe » whofince he was 
* able, neyer deſiſted to learn by enquiry all good poflible: and 
© that T took not this painsin vain, isevidentin that, many 
* Citizens and ſtrangers ſtudious of virtue, prefer my conyet- 
* ſation above allothers: what is the reaſon har chegh all 
** men know I haveno wealth to requitethem, ſo many defirs 
* to oblige me by gifts? that I require no return from any: yet 
© engage ſo many ? that whenthe City being beſieged, every 
* one lamented his condition, I waygno more mov'd then when 
*<jt was moſt flouriſhing? That whilſt others lay out money on 
* outward things to pleaſe themſelves, I furniſh my ſelf 
** within, my ſelf with chings that pleaſe me better?It nonecal 
* diſprove what Thavefaid, defervel not the commendat'- 


<« ons both of Godsand men' and yet you Melius pretend or 
© wil 
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& wich. theſe, inſtrugions, 1 comp. youth 3, Every one - 


&knowes what it is to corrupt youth 3, Gan you aame but 
« ans that I of religious have made impious, of modeſt impy+ 
& 608 of fru prodigal, of ſober,debauch'd, of bardy eff» 
«© rpiaate, or the like? But I know thoſe ap{wer'd CMeliius 
- whom you haye perſwaded to be gog3e obedient to you then 
« totheir own Parents: T bat as far as gongernesiniteuftion,xe- 
« plied Sacrates, [ ells3: this they know to be my arm 0 
« care: for their health. men obey Phyſicians before their Par 
* renth, in Law-luts Counſcllars before their kindredz da you 
«not in war prefer the moſt experienced ſouldjers to com-: 
« maud before your own alles? yes apſwers Melsiss,' tis fit we 
« ſhquld; and do youtbiogk it. realon then, repliey. Socrates, if 
« others are prefer d for ſuch things as they axe excellent in, 
« that, becauſcin in the opinjon of ſome, I havean.gd vantage 
«beyond others in. educating youth ,- which is the greateſt be- 
cf x amongſt men, I ought therefore to die? * . ents and 
« Melicas (ſaith he,addrefing himielt tothe Judges } may pro 


«* cure my death, hurt methey cannot : * To fear, death is t0*+ Phu. de con- 
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« ſcem wiſe, and not tobe ſozfor it isto pretend tq underſtand ſe/-«d Apet. 


«that which we underſtand not : no man knows what death' 
« is, whether it benot the greateſt happineſle that can arrive 
«toaman,and yet all fear, and ſhun it as if they were ſure it 
« were the greateſt misfortune, 

This and more (faith Xezophiz ) was ſaid both by himſelfe 
and his friends, but the Jydges were ſo little pleaſed with his 


unuſuall manner of pleading,that * as Plato went up into the * Leer:. 


Chair and began a ſpeech intheſe words Though 1 Athenians am 
the youngeſt of thoſe that come up1n this place, they all cried out, of 
thoſe 1 hat go down, which hethereupon was conſtrained todo , 
and they proceeding to vote, Socrates was calt by 281. yaices 5 
It was the cuſtom of Athens, as Cicero obſerves, when any one 
wascaſt, if the fault were not capitall, to impoſe a pecuniary 
mulctz when ne ome bad voted in that manner; the guilt 

perſon was asked the higheſt rate whereat he zſtimated his 
offence; The Judges willing to fayour Socrates; propounded 
that demand tohim, Heeanſwered 25. ( or as Eubul:aes ſaith, 


100.)drachmes,nor would he ſuffer * his friends, * Plato, (rito, * Xeneyb. 
Critobulus, and eApollodorus ( who deſired him to zſtimate it at* 7 4 


50, min, promiling to undertake theſum ) to pay any thing 
for him, ſaying, that to pay a penalty was to own an offence , 
and telling the Judges that( for what he ſtood accuſed ) hee 
deſerved the higheſt honours and rewards, and daily ſuſte- 
nance at the publick chargeout of the Prytanzum, which was 
the greateſt honour that was amongſt the Grzcians; with this 
anſwer, the Tudges were ſo exaſperated, that t heycondemned 
him to death by 80. votes more. The 
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turning to his friends; ſaid thus, they who'have ſuborned 
falſe witneſſes againſt me, and they 'who have born ſuch teſti. 
monies , are, doubtleſſe conſcious tothemſelves of great impi- 
ety and injuſtice; but asfor me , what ſhould tore deje& me 
now then before I was condemned, being nothing the more 
guilty: They could not prove lnamed any new Gods for Jups. 
tr, Juno, andthereſt , or ſwore by ſuch: How'did1 corrupt 
young men by inuring them to ſufferance and frugality? 'of ca. 
pitall offences , as Sacriledge, Theft, and Treafon , my very 
adverſaries acquit me 3 which makes 'me wonder how I come 
to be condemned to dye; yet that I dye unjuſtly will not trou- 
bleme , it is not areproach to me, but to thoſe who condem- 
ned me; I am much ſatisfied with the example of 7alameaes , 
who ſuffered death inthe like manner ; he is much morecom- 
mended then Yiyſes the procurer of his death ; Tknow , both 
future and paſt times will witneſle, I never hurt , or injur'd a- 
ny, but on thecontrary have advantaged all that converſed 
with me to my utmoſt ability , communicating what good [ 
could, gratis. This ſaid , he went away , his carriage anſwera- 
bleto his words, his eyes, geſture, and gate expreſſing much 


cheerfulneſle. 
CHAP. XI, 
Hes empriſonment, - 


Ocrates (ſaith * Seneca) with the ſame reſolved look, wherewith be 
\ Yongly oppes'd the thirty Tyran!s, entered the priſon , and took ama) 
all ignominy from the place , which could not be a priſon whilſt he ws 
there: Here (* being fettered by the eleven Officers ) he con- 
tinued * thirty daies after he was condemned upon this occali- 
on: * The ſhip which carried 7 heſe«us and fourteen more perſons 
into Creet3 he vowed if they got ſafe home ( as i fortuned they 
did )to dedicate to eApo/lo, and to ſend itevery yeer witha 
preſent to Delos , which cuſtome the Aihrmans. religiouſly ob- 
ſerved; beforethe ſolemnity , they uſed to luſtrate their City, 
and all condenmed perſons were reprieved till it returned 
from Delos , which ſometimes , the wind not ſerving, wasa 
long time. The Prieſt of Apollo megan the ſolemnity, by crown- 
ing the Poop of the ſhip, which happening the day before 
Socrates was condemned, occaſioned his lying in priſon ſo long 
after. 

In this intervall he was viſited by his friends, with whom 
he paſt thetime in diſpute after his uſuall manner : he was of- 
ten ſolicited by them to an eſcape, ſome of them offered to 


carry him away by force, which henot only refuſed, but w_ 
c 
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veryearly in the morning to him, tothe 
by. bis, frequent yilits and gitts gained ſome intereſt ip, 

Jaylgur; bug Fig him aſleep ut 1 by him... in 
| ſogn as he wake 
certajnly be at home to morrow, at furtheſt ( ſome that came 
from Sum affirging they had left jt there ) but thatin 


next. In googtrime be it , anſwered Svc-ates, but I do not be» 


. which he preſt wit 
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ded, a8king , if they knew any place jaut of Attics, whither 
Jehch. ora t come? * Crito, two dais | 


ſe, haying 


> 4a *© 


the ſoundng| ae ſleep, the happy equality of his minda 
} 


" 


he told MPotngt he came to bring ſad newes, 
fm, yetta 


if not ſuch to fut l his friends, that theſhip would 


Il 


leeve it will come to day; for theday followin [ muſt cf er 
they lay, who have the power in their hands3 ; LE ſhall 
not dye to morrow but theday after, I gueſſe by a dream I 
had thisnight, that a woman very' beautifull in a white gar- 
ment, ſaluted me by my name, ſaying, _ 


Thou, ere three dates are 10d, 


KichPrhya ſhalt behold. 

(The ſame relation, according to Laeytius , he made to an 
nes} T his occaſion Cr4t0 took to perſwadehim to ſave himſelfe, 

h many arguments3z ** That his friends 
*©would be accuſed of covetouſneſle, as more deſirous to ſpare 
« their wealth, then to redeem him3 that it might be effected 
with little trouble and expence to them who were provided 
for it; that himſclfe was rich enough to doit, or'if not, Simmi- 
45, Cetes and others, would joyne with him; that' he ought not 
* yoluntarily to thruſt himſelfe into deſtruction , when he 
might avoid4t; that he ſhould leavehis children in an un- 
« certain mean eſtate3 that it would not be conſtrued conſtan- 
*cy but want of courage. Conſider well theſe reafons, ſaith 


. ©he; or rather for itis now no time to ſtand conſidering ) 


*be'perſwaded, what is to be done, mult be done this night” 
«or jt will be too late. Socrates anſwered , that his cheerfull 
©readineſſe to relievehim was much to beeſteemed, if agreea- 
« bleto juſtice, otherwiſe, the leſſe juſt , the more blamable - 
*that opinion and cenſure ought not to be regarded , but 
*truth and equity ;z that wrong muſt not be requited with 
* wrong ; that faith ſhould be kept more ſtrily with a City 
« then with private perſons 3 that he had voluntarily ſubjected 
«himſelfe to the lawes of his Country , by living under their 
«government , and to violate them at laſt , were great 
<1njuſtice : that by breaking Priſon , he ſhould not only draw 
© his friends into many inconveniences , but himfelfe alſo into 
* many dangers, only to live and dye in exile; that tn ſuch a 
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fore his. death,came.« pj. crit 


* Lark. 
* Lib. 14+ 


* Memorab. 
th. t. 
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CHAP. XI. 
The time antl ind inner of his death. 


He time of Socrates death, is formerly touch'd3 the Marble 
at Arundell- Houſe ſaith, he died when Laches was Archon, 
aged ſeventy yeers, which ( according to #/c) were compleat, 
iprhe faith The hurry, * Demetrius Phalerius faith , he dyed 
che. ft YgaT of the nintie fifth Olympiad, having lived feven- 
ty Yeers.. © Dioderus Siculus avertes , It was done it that yeare 
yp: s being efrcbor. 
thoug 1 there be not any thing in the Greek ſtory ſettled 
by etter_ authority , then the years of Sccrates 3 Leo e4{laitus 
with which confidence, and little reaſon , controverts the re- 
ceived | [ypology of bis life and death, the occaſion is this 3 
the fou: tenth of the Socrt1 k Epiſtles publiſht by him, menti» 
neth an oration of oh crates, as ſpoken at the arraignment of 
74-es3 but the Walls of Athens repaired by Conn ſix years 
ate the death of S«c7ates, being ſpoken of in that Oration, 
the piftle is thereby rendied ſuſpicious, the truth ſeems #0 
be this ; Aﬀter he death of Socrates, it became an ordinary 
Theme in the Schooles of Khertorick ( which was mt thattime 
much ſtudied. at ethers) to pou forand againſt Socrates : 'Poh- 
cx8:es,a Sophilter, to exerciſe his wit, wrote an inveQive: Ly/5 
a famoys Oratour , who died about the : 00 Olympiad , -had 
written(as, we have already faid )an Apologetick, which is by 
the Scholiaft of 47: #:es cited in anſyer to Pulycrates. Apolagies 
were in like manner written by Plaio, * X enoybon 3 and( longat- 
ter by ) Libanius 3 although 1ſocrates admoniſhed Pulycrazes of 
certain-errors in his Oration againſt (Socrates , yet the Anachro- 
niſm continued, for Chronology was not yet ſtudied in Athens; 
and thenceir is that Pao himſelf isin that reſpe@ ſo much re 
preheuded by A.heneus, Arſtides, Hacrclius , and others: the 
| writer 
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writer of the Socraticall Epiſtle admits #4/xracs as the accuſer 
at the triall, and the oration as then, and thexe ſpokes, ſo alſo 
doth. Hermippus whom Laertivs cites to the ſame effet ; Bur 
Phavorones a Critick of later titnes, when Chronology was more 
exact, detects the errour by computation of times: Allativs will 
by no means haye the criticum of Phawmne eHowed, 
and: labouts to-iitroduce . an uncertainty of thetime , to 
theead bee may perſwade that Sor &rs hyed beyand the repa- 
rativa of the walls of Aihens: the great Engine wherewith he 
labouts' to demoliſh all that hath been aſſerted by the antieatrs, 
isthe teſtimony of 3=zdas , who( I know not upon what autho- 
rity. )-faith he lived 80. years: his ſmaller artillery are the 
groundleſſe cmendation of Hraurſws,and the miſtake of Scabger 
before noteds the abſurd Metachroniſm of the Chranxcum 4- 
texundnnum, which makes Serrates diein the 104th Olympiad , 
and in the goth year of his age3 the aniftorehte of the naknown 
wricerof er:0les life, who fu him3a the 17th. year 
of his age to have heard Socrates three years, and whichis moft 
mdiculous , chenotorous —_———— of _ _ ſerve 
asnrefragable angumans to impugne the tnath. With rhefe 
, MI 6 the ſophiſticall difguiſe ofa Dialague , hee endea- 
yours purzztethe unwary reader. 
The tnanner of his death receive from Plato inthe perſon of 

' Phedo an Dy e- watnefies © Dvery day (faith he ) 1 went wich 0- 
R «ther friends of tis v0 vatit him we met in the Court where he 
| << was tried, it being near the prifon; where we entertain'd our 

<felves with difcourſern}] the-priſon was apen'd, then went in 
F {ntohim and (ſpent many'tumes the whole day with him: But 
: « thaxiday we met ſoonerthen ordanary , for the-eveningbe- 
<fore as we came out 'of thePrifon > weheard theſhip was 
<.come from De(vs,and thereupon we onnengy 

<thenext morning atithe ufuall place, wherebeing come, the 
| * Portercameout tous, and toldaus that that we-muſt ſtay x 
; 
| 
f 
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« while beforewe could be admitted , for the eleven'Officers 
<weretheretaking off his'fetters , havimg/brought him word 

*that hemuft dicto day: natlong after he-came out again;and 

<told uswe mightgo in , where when wecame, we found'So- 

crates his fetters newlyrtaken off, and Xazt:ppei(ſittimg by him 
*with-a child in her armes : She:as ſoon-asfhe fawus burſt 
*forth:mto tears, and cried aut ah, Soc:ares, 'this isthe laſttime 

| {ry friends ſhall ever ſpexktothee, 'or thoutothem » -Cr::0 
* (faith Socrates, addrefiinghimſelfto him ) let ſome body ca- 
<ry her homez whereupon ſome of Cr:to's ſervants lead her a- 
*way exclaiming, and beatingher breft, Socrates 'who-was fit- 
*1ingupon thebed,drew:upthis legandrubbd-ir, 'ſaying the 
*whitſt, How '{trange.a thing /friendsis that which men call 
| pleaſure 


SOCRAT ES.\ 
© pleaſure,how near a kin to pain to which it ſeems ſocontrary? 
*they arrive not indeed together , | but hee that -takes 
< one,is immediately overtaken by the other ,as if they-were 
© tied together: If /#ſop had obſerv'd this, certainly hee would 
'© have made ſome fable of it, asif God willing tocompoſe 
* their diffcrence, had joined them by the endznot being ableto 
** make them abſolutely one;ſothat whoſdeverthath one, muſt 
& ſtrait havethe otheralſo ; As it' happensto me at thistime, 
© the pain my fetterseven now gave me,isnowturned toa kind 
& of. pleaſure., andtickles me. You have opportunely. (ſaid 
© Cebes ) put mein mind to ask, why fince yourimprilonment 
* ( which you never did before.) you have writ Poems, a 
© hymne to «Apollo, and .#ſops Fables render'd into verſez' ma- 
*© ny havequeſtion'd me about ir, particularly Ewenxus, if hee 
<« repeat this demand, what anſwer ſhall I give hrm? . Tell him 
« ps parted. that truly. Idid it aotto to contend with 
* him and his verſes, but to comply with a dream ( which 1 
+<f have had more then once) enjoyning me to practiſe Mulick3 
© in obedience whereunto L firſt made verſes in honour of the 
& God whoſe feaſt this was; Then, conceiving it eſſentialttroa 
* Poet to wrice fictions , which of my ſelf, Iuſenot, 
*I made uſe of ſome of «#(:ps-which Ihad in memory, as 
« they firſt came into my fancyz Tell Euenus this, and bid him 
*from mefarewell,and if he be wiſe, follow me , tor it ſeems 
« I muſt go hence today , the Athenians have ſoorder'd it. 
© What 1s that ſaid S*mmras which you bid Earmas do , ' Thave 
© often converſed with him, but as faras I underſtand him; hee 
© will not be atall ready to be rul'd by you; what, faith-he; 1s he 
*not a Philoſopher ?he ſeem ſo, anſwers $:mmas, then he will 
*© (replyed Socrates) and ſo will all who deſervethat name; 
** but perhaps he will not lay violent hands upon_.himſelf;: that 
*<1snot lawtull: and as he was ſpeaking thus, he ſet down his 
* leg again to the ground, and fitting ſo, continued all the reſt 
* of the diſpute. Then Ce/es asking why, how it could bethat 
< it ſhould be prohibited to ones ſelf, yet that 'a Philoſopher 
© ought to Ts to follow a dying perſon? he anſwered , men 
< are the poſleſſionsof God , would you not be angry if your 
* {lave ſhould kill himſelf againſt your will , and if it werein 
* your power puniſh him? we muſt expect aſummons from 
«© God,an inevitable neceſſity ( ſuch as I have at this time ) to 
* take us hence. This is truth, replied Cehes, but what you afler- 
« ted even now 1s inconſiſtent with itz God taking care of us 3s 
© his poſſeſhons, can a wiſe man delire to be out of his pro- 
« tection ? hecannot think to m-nd his condition by freeing 
* himſelf from ſoexce!lent a government: Socrates ſeemed much 
<« pleaſed with the ſubtlety of Ceb-5, and turning to us ſaid, C- 
«< bes 15 alwaies inquiſitive, nor will eafily admit any Ching; t0 
| me 
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« me ſaid Simmzeas what he hath ſaid ſeeemsreaſon, , how ca 
« wiſemenendure, much lefſe endeavour to part With thoſ: 
« that are ſo much better then themſelves ? but, Ceiies Herein 
© refletts upon you, who are ſo ready to leaveus, andthe 
« Gods whom you acknowledge good Governours : you ſay 
« well, anſwers Socra:es, I ſuppoſe you would have me anfwer 
* 25 ina Court of Judicature; by all meanes faith S7mmzas; 'well 
< then replies he, I will endeavour to defend a.y felfbetteta- 
« gainſt you then I did before the Judges: Truly did I not be- 
« eve I ſhould go to juſt Gods, and to men better then any l;- 
«<ving,I were incxcuſable for contemning death; butT amfure 
«© togo to the Gods, very good Maſters, and hope to'meet with 
«Y00d men,and am of good.courage; hoping that ſoinerHing of 
* man ſubſiſts after death, and that it is then much berter with 
« the good then, with the bad. Here C-7t0 interrupting him,told 
« him that he who was toadminiſter Or On,nd vis'd him to 
« ſpeak little, & not heat himſelf with difpute;for it agreed not 
« with that kind of poiſon, which ſome negleCting,had bin con- 
* ſtrained to take it two or three times: mind him not ſaid So- 
« cr44es, let him provide as much as may ſerve twice or thrice 
* if need bes Then he proceededin a large diſcourſe to declare 
that the chief office of a Philoſopher is to meditate on death 3 
therefore he ought not to fear the approach of itzThat as death 
is the ſolution of the Soul from the Body, fois it the office of a 
Philoſopher tofree the ſoul from corporeall affeions3 That if 
we underſtand the better,the more the ſoul is diſengaged from 
ſenſe, we ſhall underſtand moſt perfetly when ſhe is wholly 
freed from the body by death, which rectettion of knowledge 
1s the ſole end of Philoſophy. | 
This part of the diſcourſe ended, Cebes occafionsthe renew- 
ing of it by the deſiring him to prove the immortality of the 
ſoule, which he doth firſt from the neceſlary ſucceſſion of gene- 
ration & corruption as contraries,the ground of the. Pythagorean 
tranſmigrationz next from the Soules manner of reaſoning, 
which being only by reminiſcence argues it hada being before 
the body (when it had perfe&t knowledge of thoſe Ideas which 
upon occaſion of ſenſible objeds it recovers )and conſequently 
ſhall ſubſiſt afterit 3 much more is ſpoken by ?/ato under his 
name, whereof almoſt all is manifeſtly plaro's owne, nor 1s it 
poſſible to ſelect that which is not from thereſt ; the concluſi- 


on of his diſcourſe(as contracted by Cicero)was,* That thereare ap mw 


* two wales,and a twofold courſe of Soules when they goe out 
*of the body : for ſuch as have defiled themſelves with hu- 
* manevices given over to pleaſures wherewith they are blin- 
* ded, according as they are polluted with domeſtick fins, or 
©haveuſed inexpiable deceits to wrong the publike,takea by- 

Bbb way 
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« way ſecluded from the Counſell ofthe Gods : But they who 
«© have preſerved themſelves intire 8 chaſt from the leaſt con- 
<tagion of their bodyics , having alwaies wichdrawne them- 
cc _—_ from them , and in humane fleſh imitatedtrhe lives of 
&* Gods, find a ready way open for them, leading themrto thoſe 
© from whom they came : and as \wans are ( not without rea- 
<« ſon) ſacred to eApoilo, becauſe they ſeeme to have learnt di- 
© yination from him, whereby foreſeeing the good thar is in 
« death they dye with ſongs and delight, ſoought all good and 


© knowing perſons to doe : * Let every one therefore prepare 


cc for this journey againſt the time that fate (hall call him away 


« You Simmias, Cebes and the reſt here preſent ſhall-goe at your 
« appointed hower, me fate now ſummons ( as the Tragedian 
wy Gith and perhaps it istume that I goe into the Bath , for 
« think it beſt to waſh before I take the poiſon, that I may ſave 
<< the women the labour of waſhing me when I am dead. 

©*© When hee had made an end of ſpeaking, Cr::v asked him 
«© what directions he would leave concerning his Sonnes and 
& other affaires, and if they could doe any thing that might bee 
& acceptableto him? I deſire no more (ſaith he) then what 
& have often told you, if you take careof your ſelves, whatſoe- 
« yer you doe will be acceptable to me and mine, though you 
« promiſe nothing, it you __—_ yourlclves and vertue, you 
&« can doe nothing acceptable to us thuugh you promiſe never 
«ſo much; that anſwered Cr::0 we ſhall > 7p ; but how will 
« you beburied? as you think good faith he, if you can catch 
« me, and that I give you not the flip, then with a ſmile apply- 
©ing himſelfe rous, I cannot perſwade (7:0 ſaith he, that | am 
<* any thing more then the carkaſſeyou will anon behold, and 
< therefore he takes this care for my enterment 3 it ſeems 
« that what even now Itold him that as ſoon as I have 
« taken the poyſon I ſhall go to the joyes of thebleſſed, hath 
<* been to little purpoſe; He was my bail, bound to the Iudges 
« for My appearance, = muſt now be my ſureties to him that 
© T am departed; let him not ſay that Socrares is carried to the 
© grave, *orlaid underground, for know dear .Crito ſacha 
& miſtake werea wrong to my ſoul: benot dejefted 3 tell the 
& world my body onely is buried, and that after what manner 
© thou pleaſeſt, his 0:4 » heearole and retir'd iato an ianer 
© room, taking (7:0 with him, Jeaving us difcourfing upon 
*© our own miſery, ſhortly to be deprived like Orphans of fo 
© dear a Father, After his bathing, came his wife and the other 
** women ofhis Family with his Sons, two of them children;one 


a youth; when hehad taken order with theſe about his do- . | 


& meſtick affairs, hee diſcaiſt them and came out to 
© us. l 
(« [t 
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© It was now Sun-ſet ( for he had ſtaid Jong within ) when 
« the officer entred, and after a/liezle pauſeſard, I havenot So- 
« cyates obſerv'd that carriage in you which I havefound jn Q»> 
« thers, but as I thought you themoſt generous, the mnlde 
« and beſt of all men that ever came into this place, fo I now 
<< ſee you hate me, not for that whereof others are the cauſe : 
«you know the meflage i bring, farewe}I,bear what you cannot 
«* remedy, with that he departed weeping; and fare thee weY, 
* (ſaid Socrates ) I will: How civill is this man? 1 fornd htmrthe 
© (me all thetime of my impriſonment,hee wonld often viſit 
« me, diſcourſe with me, uſed me alwaies curteouſly, and now 
© ſee how kindly he weeps for me: but comeCro, let us do as 
© he bids us, if the poiſon be ready,let it be brought in3T he Sun 
«js yer ſcarce ſct anſwers C7:t0: others take it late after a plen- 
« titull ſupper and full cups3 make not ſo much haſt, thereis 
© time enoughzhe replies, they who do fo think they gain time; 
© but what ſhall Igain by drinking it late, onely deceive my 
& {clf as covetous of life, and ſparing of that which is no longer 
« mine; pray let it be as I ſay; Then Cr:to ſent one of the atten- 
& dants, who immediately returned , and with himthe man 
© that was to adminiſter the poiſon,bringing a cup in his hand, 
© to whom Socrates, prethee honeſt friend (for thou art well 
© verſ{t in theſe buſinellcs ) what muſt I do? nothing ſaid hee, 
© but as ſoonas you have drunk, walk till you find your leggs 
& begin tofail? then lie down, and in ſoſaying, hegave himthe 
« Cups Socrates took it cheerfully, not changing eithercounte- 
* nance, or colour; and looking pleaſantly upon him, deman- 
«ded whether he might ſpill any of it in bation, who anſwe+ 
* red, he had madeno more then would juſt ſerve; yet ſaith 
* Secrates T may pray toGod, and will that my paſſhge hence 
© may be happy, which I beſeech him to grant, and in theſame 
«inſtant drank 1t off eafily without any diſturbance ; many of 
©us whotill now had refrained from tears , when we ſaw him 
« put the cup to his mouth and drink off the poiſon, were not 
*able to contain any longer 3 which Socrates obſerving, 
< friexd ( faith he ) what mean you? for this reaſon I ſent away the wo- 
© men leſt they ſhould be ſo unquiet:I have heard we ſhould die nith gra-= 
© tulation and applauſe, be quiet then and take it patiently, Theſe 
«words madeus with ſhame ſuppreſſe our rears; when he had 
*© walked a while, perceiving his lepgs to fail, helay down on 
*his back asthe Executioner direted hims who looking on his 
« feet pinched them hard, asking him if hefelt it, he an{wered 
*noz he did thelike to his leggs, and ſhowing us how ev 
* part ſucceſſively grew cold and ſtiffe, told us when that chil- 
*nefſe cameat his heart he would die3 not long after hee ſpake 
© theſe his laſt words, 0 Crito / owe Aſculapius a Cock, pay it,, neg= 
le 
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«ple(t it not. It ſhall be done, ſaid Crito 3 will you have any 


«thing elſe? He madeno anſwer,lay ſtill a while,then ſtretched 


* Put. de virt 


© himſelfe forth 3 with that the exccutioner uncovered him, 
© his eyes wereſet, Critocloſed them, This ( ſaith Plato) was 
« the end of the beſt, rhe wiſeſt, and moſt juſt of men: A ſtory, 
which (*cero profeſſeth, he never read without tears. 

Ariſtotle ſaith, that a Hagus comming from Sy14to ethers, 
not only reprehended Socraies for many things, but foretold 
him alſo that he ſhould diea violent death. Lae-trus cloſeth his 
life with this Eprgram, 


Drink Socrates with Jove, next whom enthrou'd » 
By Gods, and mjdom!'s ſelfe 25 wiſeſt own d, 

Thee, the Athertuns gave a pors'nous draught, 
But firſt the ſame they from thy lips bad quaft. 


CHAP. XIIII, 
W bat happened after his death. 


E was buried with tears and much ſolemnity ( contrary 
to his own direCtion ) by his friends, amongſt whom, 
* the exceſſive grict of Plats is obſerved by lutarch , * and the 
mourning habit of /ſ«c: ates: As ſoon as they had performed 


_ \that lalt ſervice, fearing the cruelty of the Tyrants, they ſtole 


* Plut. vit, dec. 


Orat, 


v Liban. ; 


* Socrat. Epiſf 


* Socrat, Epiſt. 


out of the City , thegreater part to Megara to Euclid , where 
they were kindly received, * thereſt to other parts. 

* Soon after, a Lacxdemonian youth , who had never more 
acquaintance with $0:7.irs then what fame gavehim, took a 
journey to A:hexs, intending to become his diſciple;being come 
a> far as the City-gates, & ready toenter,with joy to be ſoneer 
the end at which he aimed, inſtead of Socrates, he meets there 
thenewes of his death , whereat he was ſo troubled , that he 
would not go within the City-gates, but enquiring the place 
where he was buried, went thither , and breaks forth into a 
paſhonate diſcourſe , accompanyed with many tears, to the 
encloſed dead body when night was come; he fell aſleepupon 
the Sepulcher3 the next morning, affe&ionately kiſſing the 
duſt that lay upon itz and with much paſſion takipg leave 
the place, he returned to Megara, 

S$,4das tells a like ſtory ( for that there were more examples 
then one in this kind, L:v4/1us implies) ofa Chian , named 
C1rſas, whocomming to 4iheas to hear Socr-atrs , went to his 
Tomb,and ſept there, to whom Socrates appeared in a dream, 
and diſcourſed with him;with which only ſatisfaction he went 
diretly home again. 

*By theſe accidents the Athenians were awakened into 2 
ſenſe 


1 \ | P: 
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ſenſe of their injuſtice, conſidering they were obnoxious to 

the cenſure of the Lacedzmontapy by extraordinary crimes ? 

whoſe children were ſo affectionate to the Philoſophers whom 

they had murdered; \asto take lugh{ong; journeys to ſee Socra- 

zes , whom they would not keep when he was with them; here 

at they became ſo exaſperate4 , thar wa were.ready,r0- tear , ', 
thoſe wicked men, that were the occafion of hjs, death, pegee- nl 
meal with ther teeth , the wholeGity cried bur, they, dif pi 
claimed ;the at, and that the authors thereof ought. tobe. | 
pur to death, Anuſtbenes turthered their rage by this, means «1, 
Some young men of Pontns ;xvuitcd io Athens ty the fameof Socra; Annfth. Fl 
tes, met with Antiſthenes, who carricd them to Anytys, tell:og them, 

he was much mIſer then Socrates 5 wl:ereuporn thoſe that pero prejent , 

with much indi 1411072 » turned  Anytus Out of the.Crzy 2: thenae | 

went to Heraclea.> where ſome fay, the Citizens gffo ex pellcs| 

him, * othersthat they ſtoned him to:death * AL {us was ;þy * Themip.0rar. 
the Athenians condemned and put to death, * others aflirmg -; .. 

the like of all his, accuſers without tryall , * ax, that they : Did Sie. 14: 
ſo mucy) haied them , as they would no: ſajje7 ;hem to kindle fire a: theirs vocratic, Epiſt. 
houſ®, they would not anſwer them any qu (tion, they would 20: waſh mitb Ow A 
them bu! threw away the water they bad touch d, a5 impareun'ill. una 
ble to brook this hatred, they hanged themſelues, .  ___.- 

- In furtherteſtimony of their penitence, they called home 
his friends totheir former liberty of meeting, they forbad 
publick ſpectacles of games and wreſtling for a. time, they 
cauſed his Statue, made in brafle by:[y/ipzs >, tobeſet up in 
the Pompeu, and( a Plague enſuing, which they,imputed to 
the injuſtice of this at they made an order , that no man 
ſbould mention Socrates publickly , or on the Theater , thatſo 
they might forget what, ty. ares done : Euripides reſtrained 
by this order from doing it diredtly) reproached them coyertly 
ina Tragedy, named Palameaes ( 1n whom healluded to S:cr44 
tes)-particularly in theſe yerſes, | | NEE 


4 ” 
fy / 2 $ 


: 


A Philomele neer miſchiefe knew,  * Trio 
Is/l ain (alaſſe) ts ſbata byyou, .. 2yy: F. _ 
| ; » |', Janoay ſees no 


At which words, all the {| peatorf underſtanding they were oe bogs os 


meant of Socrates, fell a weeping. 1 ta," 
FF he aeath of this ſole perſon ( | (aith R Eunapius ) brought W. generall C aliimach,” 
calamety upon the (itty; for tt may eaſily be: collefied by £omput a 108 bf jo Ad 
of temes, that from thenc: forward the eAtbemans did nething conſider aiftres, 
rable,but the Citty by degrees decayed, andmiihit all Greece, , \;\, * i dere. 
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CHAP. XV. 
Of bis perſon and wertues. 
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* Pla. Phadr. A $ to his perſon, he was * very unhandfome , of a melan- 

—_—. Actoy complexion, * bald , * a flat noſe, eyes ſticking out , 

fleph. a' fevere down- caſt look, difficult in ſpeech, and * too conciſe, 

6 ne a bed. his language rough and careleſſe , but more efficacious then all 

* > lar-Protager, the eloquence of Themiſtocles , Pericles, or any other 3 foucme, 

| that he could maintain either fide in any queſtion , and there- 

fore is reproached by Ar:Fophanes, as having two la ; 

whereof one was to defend wrong 3 fervent in diſpute, eften ſo 

tranſported, that he would beat himſelfe, and tear his beard, 

to the derifion of the ftanders by , which he took quietly: 

« Phr. phads, PArient to be redargued; * ſometimes he covered his facein 

" © diſcourſe, that he mightnot be diverted by any objed of fight; 

* Sen. Epift 1. * Hjs conſtitution ſtrong and hardy,*which he preſerved ſuch, 

* Xen. mem, by taking diligent care of his health 3 * well bearing cold, 

x. hunger, and upon occaſions, exceſſe of wine withour dfitur. 

I oe Se: *His habit the ſame in4vinter asin ſummer having but 
. Sympos. wy = nyt * | 

* Socrat.Epift. ONE garment a year ; * no ſhooes, his diet (paring. n fine, his 

Liben. ,, countenance promiſed o little, that * Zopyraus a Phyfiognomiſt 

oy ' who undertook to diſcover the diſpoſitions of men by their 

4 5. & de lookes, ſaid, he was ſtupid , becauſe there were obſtruftions 

w_ in his jugular parts; adding, he was given to women and: m+ 

ny other vices; whereat Alcibrades , and other friends of his 

that were prefent , knowing him free from thoſe jmputations, 

fell a laughing 3 but Socrates juſtified his kill , atiſwering, he 

was by nature prone tothoſe vices , but ſuppteſt his inclinati- 

* plat. conviv. Ons by reaſon, whence * Alcrbrades uſed to ſay; he reſembled 

* Schol. Ari- the image of Szlenus (Fas hedid indeed in his contitenance , 

fleph. ?-135. baldnefle, and flat-noſe ) carved on the ourſide bf little boxes, 

fitting , and playingon a Pipe, for as thoſe boxes within held 

images of the Gods, ſo was he adorned with chaſtity , integri- 

« At rrf Cur ty , and all inward beauty, raviſhed as * ?Ia&xcb ſaith, with a 

_ = divine zeal to yertue, in all kinds whereof, Xenophor, Laertius, 

and others, aſſert theſe inſtances. = | 

* Xenaph, © | © He was ſo wiſe that he nevererredin judging betwi*tbtvr widworſt, 

RP, nor thereto needed any others belp: Yet he conſtantly profeſſed, that 

* Pl. verſo. he only knew that he knew nothing ; * for which teafon he was 


gs by the Oracle of eApo!!o at Delphi, declared of all men themoſt 


Pa - wiſe, in this manner to Charephon,- many witneſſes being pre- 


ſent 


* Schol. A71- * wiſe Sophocles, wiſer Euripides, 
fopb. But wiſeſt of all men 1s Socrates. 


Apel!! 
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* Apollo ( ſaith Cicero )conceiving the only wiſdome of man- |, 
kind to conſiſt in not thinking themſttves ro know thoſe - Sg 
things wherecf they areignorant. * This Oracte , though he * Lun. 
were nothing exalted withit himſelfe , procured him much 
envy. 
* Hrwnsſ. y |egrous, that be ver did any bing , without advifivig, 
fff nib. be Goos, ® nrvter Was kuown to anempt $ ſprak 4 ages ns mon ; 
*Hebare areverence rotheGods,not hutnan,but fuch as cran-* Xen. mem. x. 
ſcended thegreateſt fear : * Some ſay it was out of his great%/.- philik 
reverencetothe Divinity that heuſed ro ſwear by (*4 Cock ) * Sid 
a Dbg;and a Plane-Tree,C(under which they uſed to fit)rhough] $54 
itwere mrterpreted Athtiſme. | hel 
* He was conſtant , and a lover of the publick good, us tppears in bs + Lim. 
arquitting the ten'C apt ains, 1h hs denying the thirty Tyramts ro feich 
Leon 5, h1s refuſing to eſtape out o* Priſon, andr: proving ſuch 
gr1.4z4 for bes d ath.* Xantippe uſed to fay , that when'the Sta 'H 
was oppreſt with athoufand miferies, ie alwaies went abroad Sogoe gee 
and came hotve with the ſatne look, (* never more ch "x bel 
or _ troubled) for he bore a mind ſmooth and cheerful{* Fin. 7. 19. 
upon all vecafictis, far rethote from grief, andabove all feat - 
In his declining age falling, fick, he was asked by onethat 
came to viſit him, how he did 2 Very wal faith ſie Jeither 
way it Ilive,T fhall have tnorezmulation, if Fdy, mote praife., 
* rfe was ſo: emperate , that he never preferred that whithis ple ME «Xeneph LS 
S "21. [176528 1 | . is q 
before 11a: whiths who(ſome, He never did eat more then appe- 4.2. 4:8. 
tite( which was his fauce) made dalightfull ; aR'tfink was 
leafing to bim,, becauſe he never drank but whrti he was 
thirlty and then with ſach temperate caution , that * he, 
owred. out the firſt ber. of waterupdti thegrqund, arid _ 
ifhe were at any time invited ro a feaſt , he; wtich'to others 
s yery, difficult, with mach eaſe took care notto cate more . 
then confiſted With his health , * whereof he was very carefull, « ;,, mn.i. 
becauſethe exetcifes of the foule depend threeon ;' atid m'or- p. 7:3: 
der thereto, uſed 'to walk cofiltantly before meals; whereupon 
beingasked by one thit obſerved it, what he did? I get broth, 
faithhe, for my ſupper. To this temperance ir is er nennory La 
though Athens were often in his time vilited with the peſtilence, Wes 
be alone eſcaped it. © OO "LY 
* He was [ofragall, that how lirtle ſo ever be had, it was alwates t- * Xenoyb. me- 


| rough, * wanting the means to live ſplendidly, he ſoughtnot 57 0-035 


- 


anxioully howto acquire more, but how to accomodate his 
mannex of life to that which he had, * wherewith he was ſo, 
contented, that he affirmed himſclfe to come neereft the Gods, ©" 
becauſe he wanted leaſt, Seeing the great variery of things 
expoſed to ſale , he would Ny to himſelfe, how many things 

there are that I need not ; and often had in his month theſe 
verles, 

Purple 
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+ Pap le, which Gold and Gems adorn, 7 | | 
: Is fd Ir8gedigns to be worn. 1 A 


—__. "Alike ambitiouſly munificent, ſent him many great pre- 
ſents; Xantippe admiring their value, defared him to accept 
them: We Caafrend Secrates ) willconteſt in liberality with 

_  -eAlcibiadss , not accepting , by a kind of munificence what he 
hath ſent us. 

*Lart. ', *Ta the ſame, who offered him alargeplot of ground to 

build a houſe upon : And ifI wanted ſhoes 
. yougive meleather to make them ? but deſer 
rided if I accepted it ? 

* Leert. *Heſlighted Archelaus, King af Macedonia, and Scopas, ſon of 
Cranonias , and Eurilocus, fon of Lariſeus , not accepting their 

* Sexce., ds Mhey , nor going to them. * eArchelons ſending to him to 

benefic. 5. 6.-. deſire his company 3 He ſaid, he would not goto one, from 
whom he ſhould receive benefits , Which he could not equall 

* 4ntonin. vit--With returne, *To P:rdica;, who demanded why he would not 


ve I not tobe de- 


lib, 11, _cometohim, heanſwered , leſt Idie the moſt ignobleVeath 
a that is, leſt I receivea benefit I cannet requite. 
'm?* . Cominghomelateone night from a feaſt ſome wild young 


men knowing of his return, lay in wait for him , attired like 
furies, with vizards and torches, whereby they uſed to affright 


 ſuchas they met: Socrates, afloon ashe ſaw them, nothing trou- 
| bled, madea ſtand, and fell to queſtionthem , according to 

bjs uſuall manner, as if he had been inthe Lyceum, or Academy. 
* Laert. 2 *He fed thoſe that allied at bem, " Being told, that fuch a 
: Seb. 71-/ "one had reviled him behind his back - Let him beat me ſaith 
Ey whilſt I am not by 3, and that another ſpoke 1ll of him : He 


* Þ [ut. ca th not yet learnt ſaith he, ta ſj | well.  $Ret FRE. 45 Ns 

liber. T B+ bee "i, kicked byan.infolent 21e2) fellow, and ſceing thoſe 

that we wh him much incenled , xeady to purſue him; he 

ſad, what, it an Aſſe kick me, would you have me kick again, 

or ſue him 3 but thefcllow cſeapea got unpunitbed , for every 

one reproached him for this inſolepce, and called him the, re- 
-- viler,fo thatart laſt, for vexation, he-hanged himſelfe, , 

Seneca 8 i143 "Another ſtriking him a box on theear he, ſaid no more, 

. , but that it was hard a man knew not when to go: abroad with 
helmet, , - 7 y GEES» , 

D. Bufl. Another fell apon him, with much violence, which heen- 

pred, withaut the leaſt diſturhance , ſuffering him co” vent 

' his anger, which he did ſolong,till he made his face all fwefled 

 andbruiſed. COT yr ons 

re hens yer he perceived himſelfe to grow ipcenſed. with 


any of his friends, 


Be- 


ſaith he ) would _ 
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Before the florm aroſe, 
He to a barbowur goes. 


y 


Heuſed to moderate his voice, to look ſmilingly and mode- 
rately upon them , reſerving himſelfeuntainted with paſſion, 
by recourſe to the contrary. | 
* He taught not ſuch as converſed with him to be covetous , for be « x,qgh, me- 
took no mony of b1s Schellars, theretn expreſſing bis own liberaltty. mor, peg, 12. 
* Hunges or want cold never force him to flatter any: Yet was he * Len. 
very compleaſant and facete in company: as heone day openly 
* atdinner reproved one of his friends ſomething harſhly, Plato 
faid to him, had not this been better told in private? Socrates 
immediately anſwbred, and had not you done better,if you 
had told me ſoin private. UFngOapancen what country-. ,,. . 
man he was? He anſwered, neither of «Athens, nor Greece, exfut. 
but ofthe World. Sometimes he would feaſt in a fine, Robe , 
as Plato deſcribes him , and when the time allowed, learned to 
ſing, ſaying, it was noſhameto learn any thing which one 
knew not: Healſo.danced every day, concelving that exerciſe 
healthfullz * nor was he aſhamed to play with little children. + $.... 4 
* He was ſo juſt, that be never 1 the leaft wronged any man , but on tranguill. © 
the contrary, benefited all ſuch as contverſed with him , as much as he NN ->_ 
could. | ep CORN 
* HjS.continence was invincible : He deſpiſed thebeauty of eAl- + grintit.s. 4. 
cibiades, derided Theodataand Call: fte , two eminent Curteſans 
of that time, | 
* He took great delight in the converſation of good men toſuch be * Xen. memar, 
communicated whatſoeter be knew with them be ſtudied the wretings of '-Þ- 13) 
the antieni miſemen, ſelefiing what was good oy! of them ( which con- 
firmes what was ſaid before in the life of Solo, that morall 
Philoſopby was commenc'd by the Sophoi) ard efteemed this ma- 
tuall friendſhip which be contrafied with them above all tr: aſure, 
*Towards this his. outward endeavour was ſo affeted and « x,y. ma 
deſired by them, as much as he affeted and deſired them, mor.2-þ.752, 


CHAP. XVI. 
His Wiwes and Children. 


HE had two wives, the firſt Kaztippe , a Citizens 
| [ of Athens, as Theodoreraffirmes, who addes> thatſhe was 
diſhoneſt before he married her, even with hi beſides 
others: Atheze alſo ſaith, that after he was married; he leat 
her to a friend, . and that eMlcibrades lay with her : But Ariftoxe- 
aus and Porphy71us., from whom theſe afperſions are derived, 
have been noted of too much malignity , tobe of any autho- 


rity, DBdd She 


hter 


£4 


® 3.17. 


* Lent. 


* Lacent. 


* Lert. 


* []þ, 2, 26, 
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She was ( according to the Charafter * A4gellius gives her ) 
curſt , froward, chilling > and ſcolding alwaies both da 
and night, *and for that reaſon he choſe her » as he profel 
to Antiſtbenes , from obſerving, that they who would be excel. 
lent in horſe-manſttp, choſe the rougheſt horſes, knowing, if 
they ate able to manage them, they may eaſily rule others; 
He, defirous to uſe much converſation with men , took her to 
wifes knowing, if he could bear with her , he might eafily con. 
verſe with all men. To Aktb:ades, who ſaid , her _—_— Was 
intollerable, he profeſt ir was nothing to him , being uſed to 
It; like ſuch as live in the continuall noiſe of a mill - Beſides, 
ſaith he, cannot you endure the cackling of hens 5' but they, 
anſwered Alcibrades, — 0, 0 oe chickens; and my Xan- 
tippe, replies Socrates, eNildren. y 

Other impatience, and his fufferance , there are ſeverall in- 
ſtancesz * one day before foe of his friends , ſhefell intothe 
uſuall extravagance of her paſfion , whereupon he not anſwe- 
ring anything, went forth with them, but was no ſooner out 
of the doore , when ſhe running up into the chamber , threw 
down water upon his head , whereat turning to his friends, 
did Inot tell you,ſaith he,that after ſo much thunder we ſhould 
have rain. 

Another eime ſhe pulled his Cloak off from his ſhoulders in 
the open Forum3 ſome friends preſent counſelled him to beat 
her : Yes, ſaith he, that whilſt we two fght', you may all ſtand 
by, and cry, Well dune Socrates, ro him Xanteppe. | 

To ſome other ſtory in the ſame kind, * Azton:navalludes in 
theſe words 3 how Socrates looked when he was fain to gird brnſelfe 


' with askin, Kantippe having taken bis cloths away, and carrredsbem 


Blur. de ir4 
cob1b. 


Flian ver. 
bift. x1. 12; 


Allan. 7. 10. 
L aert. Stob. 
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forth with her, and what be ſazd tohis friends , who out of a made re- 
ſpeffulneſſe, went back, feerng bim fo uttrred. 'l ir 2 > 

* Having brought Pardydemns from the Palzſtrz to dine with 
him, Yantippe ranning to the table, angry, and (colding; over- 


+ tirned it3 Zathyd-mas much troubled, roſe up; and would have 


gone away ; when Soryatey did not : a Hen, fairh he,” the other 
day did the very ſamething at your houſe, yet I was not angry 
thereat. IX | 

eAlc1biades having ſent hima curious march-pane, Xant:ppe 
furiouſly (as her manner was )threw it out. of the basket, and 
trodeupon itz whereat Socrates laughing, and ſha ll not you ( ſaith 
he.) loſe jour (bare 1» 4: X77 w WE kr oh 

time ſhe offered ro:go to a publick ſhow axtired 
undecenthys rake heed; faith he; you be not rather ake ſpetiacle 
then the tour. | FIT 

With reaſon therefore he ſaid, I had three evills, Grammer, 
Poeſy, andanill wifeitwo Lhave ſhaken off, but wy'i}lwite 
I cannot. 4 BY | uh 

Y 


——— —_ 2 —_ 
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His othet wife was named Ayr, *Niece ro Lyſimachus dad hter « rhevgurer. 


of 'Aiffides, not the jult as Laer:rus, and from him Suides atfirms 
but another of that name,the 3d.from him as is obſerved by 
theneat 5 for the two daughters of 4rsfides the juit > couldnot 
but be of age before the 77. Olympiad, wherein S6c7 ates 
was born,long before, which time 4r:ft:des died an old man in 
Exile; for that Them Ftocles died the ſecond year of the 77. O- 
lympiad is certain .. and-as. £merus Probus aftirms, Arittides 

yed four years before Theniſtocles was baniſhed 4thers, here- 
upon Plutarch more cautionfly calls hergort the daughter, but 
Niece of Ariſt:des, | FrY 

Somme becauſe X antippe ( as is manifeſt from Pio ) out-lived 
him, believe he was firſt married eo My7to, but thathe had both 
theſe wives at the ſame time , which is atteſted by Demer ins 
Phal-rew , Arifioxenu ( to whom Athenxw ſaith, - that eArifforte 
gavetheground ) Callsthenes and Porphyrizes ; whenee Ariſtippus 


19 his * Epiſtle tohis daughter X4y7%0, adviſeth her rogo to *Secraic.kpift 


Ath-ns, and above all rohonour Xantype and Ayres, and to live 
with them as he with Socrates. "EQUITY by 
The occaſion,whereupon the Athenians,who fromeberiiic of 
Cecrops had ſtriQ&ly obſerved ſingle marriage, allowed  bigatty;, 
in the time of Socrates was this; In the ſecond year of the 87.9- 
lympiad, and the third of the 88. Athens was viſited txeretinly 
with the peſtilence, which attended by war and famine, oeczz 
fioned ſo great a ſcarcity of men > that they made an edi ir 
might be Jawfull for any that would totake two, wives, E2t/p?. 
d 5s madeuſe of this indulgence, and that Socrates alfo $14 ſo, 1s 
atteſted by Suryrus the peripatetick, and Hirroaymnas the hy: 
die; who' recorded theGrder; to which Atheneas impures'th 
filenceof the Comick Potts in this particular, who omittred't1o 
grounds of reproach. P/aterch implies, that herook her out 'of 


charity, for ſte'wasa widdow ( * without any portiot or dow » 1. 
K N79. 


&) extreamly in want. - / 
Perphyriut reports, t 
to )quarrell'd, they would at laſt fall both upon S245, - arid 
beat him. becauſe he ſtood by and never parted them, bur 
_ as well when they fought with him,as with one tmio« 
ther, * THe Dy POLY Sp 
By Xantippe hee had a ſont fiatned Lamprocles , who could hot 
brook her impatience ſo well as his Father, and being vextÞy 
her into difobtdience', was reclaimed by 9oty4test© "Hee died 
y6ungas may be/gathered from Plutarth, who With ; Timartht 
of Cheroned dying very young, defired earneſtly of 8:4 4145 that 
he might be buried near his fon Lamprectes 3 - who died bur few 
daies before, being his dear friend, and of the ſame age. It ap* 
Pedts from Plato,that he had more ſonsby het, for iti his Apolo- 


2y hementions three > twogrown men,” the other a child L 
whic 


hat when theſe two (Xx antiy 2 ahd Ayr- * Theodoret, 
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which ſeemstobe the ſame, brought by Xantzppe to him 1n pri. 
fon the day of his death, and as ?/azo deſcribesit > held in her 
lap. 

By 447t0 he had two ſons, the eldeſt Sophroniſcus, the F 
elt HMenedemys or Menexenus,though ſome ſay he bad Meme. 
m4 by Xantippe- 


CHAP. XVII. 
His Scbolers and Auditors. 


Wiz (faith * Cicero) many ſprengrng from Socrates by reaſon 
that out of his ſeverall Various diſpuies difjuſed every where, one 
laid bold of one thing, another of another; there were ſome, as tt were,ſo 
may ſeverall. F amilzes differing amongſt themſelves much diſjoyned and 
diſagreeing 5, yet all theſe Philoſophers would be called, and concerved 
themſelves to be Socraticks: of theſe were 

Plato, from whom came Ariſtotle and Kenocrates, the firſt taking 
the name of Peripatetick, the aber of Academick, | 

Antiſthenes, who chiefly afjeRed the patience and bar dineſſetn S0- 
c__ his diſcourſe, from whom came firft the Cymicks , then the 
SHOZEKS, 

Ariſtippus, who was more delighted with bis more voluptuous diſpu- 
tatzons, from bum ſprung the Cyrenaick Philoſophy. 

Others there were who likewiſe calledihemſelves Socraticks , but their 
ſefs by the ſtrength and arguments of the former are broken and quite 
extinf: ſuch were, 

Phzdo an Elean, who inſtituted a particular ſchool, from him called 
Eliack, which afterwards was called Eretriack, from Menedemus 
who taught at Eretriayfrom him Pyrrho, thence the Pyrrbomans. 

Euclid of Megara, :nft:tutor of the CM-garick [choolſo named from 
bem, from Clinomachus his Diſciple called the DzaleHrck , ending in 
Zeno the (ittiean, who introduced the Stoick. | 

The Herillians are named alſo as a Scot that would Le called Socra- 
tick. To theſe recited by Cicero, Suidas:addes. 

Bryſo of Heraclea, who together with Euc/:d invented diſpu- 
tative logick. No | 

Theodorus firnamed the Atheiſt, who invented a peculi- 
ar ſe(t called Theodorean, the opinion which hee taught was 
*Hagedie indifference. | 

Other Diſciples of Sccrates there were, who followed his Phi- 
loſophy, notappropriating out of it any particular ſe&, and 
therefore molt properly deſerve the title of Socraticks, ſuch 
wo __ berephon, Xenopbon, /Eſchines, Simmias, Cebes 3. Glaw? 
and / erpſion, 

 Thelaſt kind of his auditours were thoſe who made no pro- 
feffion of Philoſophy, of whom were 


Critias 
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 ertedint utcAlerbianes ,' who aftetwards proved the migſt (+ 51 


ambitious ſpirits of the Athenians, but it was diſcovered innet- | 0 
ther whilſt they convers'd with Socrates, either thatthei yollihe; ii -- 5 wr 


ble of exprefiing that vice, or that they cunni 


Keke BY If enable 
delipties, * Which 45 ſo6n"k8 they atretipted they left off thr tf 
friendſhip with S$0cyates; Crjifas fell oth him and Converted fs: ”* 
affe&ion intb Hate, becauſe he reptoved his pee re” NEE 


Alcibtades naturally diſlolute, was reclaim'd by Secr 


was not Cc þ | 7 | bend -\Cx'n 
/cotnp! a9 X enoph0)eoth eQures,) With Socyare xy Tn wg NID 
By ſis converfarioh; enabled t& thatiage AfcirfOrwhtt wit os on 
a 


A\ 


$424/ 42 '2 2 vera. 
KI. Wit AC 


continued ſuch whilſt he converſed with hims He was of forts: - io wenn 


fo enquizte #s;gave occalion to ſome to calurhimate the friettd- 
ſhip berwortihim and Socrates , to which: effe(t eHrrgtoxenis as 
citdd by Eirnmus and Albaness,and fone verkesiph Hipd/is by ahe 
laſters his vIadication'we. refer to #:dÞv and Xerophera, 1 oo 
-i Of; Serr#7's bis inftructions to (Wtrifades there are theſe 
initdndes: i 1126-14 .20u0tn 


',/5/Blt told-btn that he was nothingof what a;man ought to-* Cicer. Tuſe. © 


bez that he Hed no. adyantage by the greatnelle of) his-irthtar #4. 
bove'an-brdinary Porter |; whereat, .vf/3+4rades miſth eroublted (p10, 
with e&ars; befought him to inſtruct bim in virtues|and 1oues: 
form his vices. 14 2:1; 


KI « (=: PI IO. 
* Percelving 4/c:6:avej to be exceeding proud of his riches * Aion. 3.24. 


and landsz he ſhowed him a Map ofthe world ;: and bad htm 
find 4:::ca therein which done, he defired that he Wquld ſhaw 
bins hrs own lands; be anſweted, they: wete not there. Do y6u 
boſt replies Socrates of that-which you feeis no ({ conſiderable) 
part of the Earth? fs _ 4) Bagh 

-* eficibrates being by reafon of his youth baſbfull and feir- * £liaa. 2. 1. 
fullr@ make. ari Oration to the people, Socrates thits encouraged 
him, do you not eſteem (ſaith he) thatſhoomaker ( _ 
him ) an incomfiderable fellow ? Alcitrades afkennting 3 and ſo 
likewiſe ( continues he Ythat crier and that rent-maker?. Mc: 
trades granting this, doth not ſaith he, the Athenian Gommon- 
wealth confiſt-of theſe? it you contemn them ſingle, fear them 
natimafiembly. To theltadde » | 

* The four fons of Crito the Philoſopher; Theeldeft Critoby- * Larrr. vit. 
(as?! exceeding handſom and rich, but by Socrates ( who valued © 
hizown eſtate at five minz) * demonſtrated to be poorer then mn. 7.3. 
himſelf * Xenoph. mem. 

'Fhe fecond Hermogenes,* whom falling into poverty, Socra- « xenph, mem. 
tes perfwaded Drodorus his friend toentertain. 

+ The thirdiZpigenes, * # young mari of an infirm body whom « x.,h.men, 
Sccrates adviſed to ſtudy his own heath , as that wherein con- 4.2. 786. 
ited the welbbeing antl knowledge bt his mind; f 

The youngeſt Cte/;ppas, I: £9! 

Eee Of 


* Fm waSerds Of Poets, Euripides ( as the writer of his lifeaffirmes ) and 
bo miſe enroer Ementss. oh | 
Fog N © 765s its 7e nat P1A600P1 K016. 

* 5 areyi- OfOratous Lyſjas, eminent in that kind * eaſie to beunder- 
— 1), (to9d) hard to be imitated 3 hee came to Atbens in the ſecond 
(read Townes, year of the 82. Olympiad, Lyis, whom of refraGory he made 
ps pliant, and /ſocyates, of whom when very young Socrates ma 
rewilaSe. 24 ged great things, In the number of his Scholars and Auditors 
em N avei- were allo 
md So ECT Fea 
Tregurcs. Diem, Halicern. in Critic. 245) | 
* Plat. Apol. * Adimantus and *Glauco ſons to Arifto , brothers to Plato : 
: oP g &p. and Charmides ſon of Glauco, Glauco before hee was 20. 
714, ©" years old had taken upon him to be an Oratour, and aimed at 
Laert. ſome great office in the Common-wealth , not to be wrought 

off from this fancy which made him every where appear ridi- 
culous, yntill adreſt by ſome friends to Socrates, who made him 
acknowledge his own errour & yore of that which he had 
undertaken. Oa the contrary his ſon Glaxco of excellent parts, 
fit for any office in the Common-wealth, yet timerouſly ſhun- 
ning all publick affairs, 'was by Socrates induced to undertake 


the Magiſtracy. 
Plat. Apo. | * Nuccſtraftus fon of Theodotides and his brother Theodot as. 
COLOR ; *, HE antodorus, and his brother Apollodoras. | 


Lyſantas, Father of .£ſchines, 
* Xenoph.mem. '.* Cherecrares} brother to Cherephon,betwixt whom there was 
2..743- a great quarrel, but reconciled by Socrates, 
* Plat. Apol. * Paralus, ſon of Demodoecus whoſe brother was Theages, 
* plat. Apt. * 4m:ipbo a Cephiſiean, Father of Epigahes : with whom hee 
diſcourſes of ſelf-ſufficience; teaching gratzs, and of veracity in 
* Memor. 1.Þ. * Xenophon. | 
1:9.73175* Eumares a Phliaſian, and Xenomedes, an Athenian. 
Beſidestheſe, there are with whom Socrates diſcourſed and 
inſtructed. i 
* Xen mem. '*  ® Ariſtodemus firnamed the little, who would not ſacrifice, 
BID pray2or uſe divination, but deridedall ſuch as did; was by $e- 
crates convinc'd. Q | REO oft 1 
Xen, mem. 2. * Ariftarchus troubled that he had a charge of kindred lying 
_ him, by Sccyates converted to a willing liberaliry towards 
them. 
Xen. mem. 2. Eutberus, who returning from travell , his lands taken away) 
his Father having left hio nothing , choſe rather to follow a 
| trade then to apply himſelfto friends but diverted' by Socrates: 
Xen. mem. 2. Deodurus, whom Secrates perſwaded to take H anes, 
Xen, mem.4. Emuthydemus, who had colle&ted many'ſentencesof Poets and 
| Sophiſts, thought he excelled all hisequalls, and hoped no _ 
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of his ſuperiours, was by Socrates conſtrained to acknowledge 
his own errour and jgnorance; and departed much troubled. 
Hippias an Elean, with, whom Socrates diſcqurſed of Xen. mem: 4. 
uſtice. | 
] * Nzcamedes, Pericles and Jpbnceates, with whom he diſcourſed * Xen). 

- concerning the office of a General, *-Into,thelaſt;:he intuſed * _ OPIN 
; courageby ſhowing him the Cocks of Hedas * bruſtling againſt ;# ————— 
thoſe of Call:as. EW oil in * — Indices facere 

* Theetetus diſputing of knowledge, he diſmiſt, inſpired aSit anon 


were with divine wiſdom. oo caudam 
* Eaahyghron who. intended ito accuſe his ownFather,. bee Patent. 
diſſwadet . | | "OY { * Plat. Laert. 


With Parrbaþus a painter, Clito a Statuary, and Pr4as dn-ar- 
mourer3 hee diſputes in * Xezophon concerning their ſeveral} * "7; © 
arts, | | | [eyc? 21 1s 5 $6 
41 4 OV. » yoo, 
C HAP, XVII. (t: 471 ws 
Lorie t tn Yoo7: not 24.1147 
His wrtmgs.. {on oo: 
F 'Hey who affirm that Secrates writ nothing ( as (icero, Tlu. 
tarch, Dion Chryſoftom, «Ariſtides, Origen, and other:) mean 
inreſpe@ tohis Philoſophy,in which kind he never wroteany 
thing himſelf, -but what he difconrſed was committed to wri= 
gs Sos, Plato and others of his Scholers. Hence the \/ 
works of Plato ( particularly Phedo, ) went under the name of 
Socrates, and are ſo cited by A-iſtorle; But that ſome _ were 
written by Socrates himſelf , is evident from thoſe who 


affirm, 
* He writ together with Euripides, and aided him inunaking + re: 
Tragedies, whence 14eſslochys. 


The Phrygians is Ear) pideshew ploy. 
But Socrates gave tt the bet aray. 


, 
And again, Euripides ts fteer'd by Socrates and Callias. 


Now thou with pride and ſelf-ronceit ore*ftow: ft, 
But all the cauſe to Socrates thou oweſt. 


Hither refer wee that of * C:cero, who ſaith, when Exr:pides Tyſe.queſ.s. 
made als play Oreftes, Socrates revoked the three firſt verſes, He 
wy 


Some Fables of Mſop tzwerſe, not very elegant > mentioned by 
Plato, Plutarch, and Laertius, beginning thus - 


To 
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To thoſe who dwelt iz Corinth , Aſop ſad, 
Vertue with Vulgar wiſdome be not weigh d, 


A Pear or bymne 51 bomur of Apollo 42d Diana: One that went 


no one 4 
under his name beginning thus, 


Delian Apollo, andthou fatr 
Diana, hazl; :mmont all pazr. 


is by Dionyſitorus denyed: to be his ; This is fientioned alſo by 


| 
Plato, to which ſome adde | | | 
+ Laert, wit, \ © The Encomtum of GOtyllus, ſon of Tengits, flain in the Man- 
Xexoph, inean fight, which the diſagreement of times will not allow ; | 
mor certain it is heframed | 
* Leert, wit. * D;glogues, which he gave to ſchines , ſeeing him in want, 
1A that he might get mony by them; to theſe adde ] 
Epiſtles, ſome whereof are publiſhed by Leo 4{larius ; that he ] 
write more is implyed by Arrran 'ahd Arbeneus 
1 
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 Hocrates his Epiltles. 


Epiſt. I, 


yOu ſcem unacquainted with my reſolutions, els you would 
not have ſent the ſecond time, and enlarged your offers ; 
but you believe Socrates, as well as the Sophiſts , mercenary of *,_- 
his counſell, * and that what I write before was not reall , but » an 
only to draw greater vertues from you: therefore now you pro. therwiſe, 


miſe wonders, in confidence to oblige meby your many pre- 
ſeats to quit my 1ntereſt and commerce with the Athenians, 
and to come over with, you : Ithink it moſt unbeſceming a 
Philofopher to ſell his advice, andextreamly contrary to my 
practiſes for ever ſince by Gods command I firſt entered into! 
Philoſophy , I was neyer known to take any thing , but keep 
my exerciſes in publick, * for every one to hearthat willz I ,g,omn 
neither lock the door when teach, as is reported of Pythagor a5, v oy: In this 
nor go abroad to the multitude;and exatt money of the hearers Xp 9-4 
as ſome heretofore have done, and ſome in oyrrimes yet d05i me the hos. 
I havecnough from within my ſelfe, ſhould I accept of more?'etation of 
from others, I know not where to depoſite it, nor whom to oe, nat og 
truſt better then the Hm themſelves , ' whoſe faith , if I endi etiom þ 
ſaſped; I ſhall be thought improvident to confide in, if honeſt, we poteftar 
Ican receive from them , though I lay up nothing with them; ona, > 
for they that would be faithfull keepers of many , will not be 94 of Socre 
unfaithfull preſervers of their own gratitude,& they wil never gy 7. 
| 4 2 TTX kn. 
20 about to defraud me of what they would have giyen, but 
receiving that of megratis, for which others take mony , they 
will * conſider me when I want. Inaword, iffrieads, they * 4llarius 
will, * like you, impatt of their own to us;if not friends, they - png es 
will ſeek to deprive ugof what is ours, _ wel eg 
| | Nz 5 U- 
Beſides, I havenot leaſure to hoard up mony , but wonder 6% igay. 
at them that ſay , they get riches * for their own fake, "and, ,,, .__ 
have a high opinion of themſelves, for their means, who ne- pretationſeemes 
gleft learning to addict themſelves to gain, and {o become ad- * confirmed 
mired fox.their riches, derided tor their ignorance, elteemed ani. befire on 
»- {1+ . FE: $ i hy P 
for all things except themſelves. '* But if we'ſo much abhorre i. 
to have recourſe to friends, * to depend on others to cat their ,%=«cs 
Wk : . Tat! lg al1Ms. 
bread, how comes it that weare not aſhamed to ſuffer the fame * reading 
from mony? do we not know that heſe men arereſ; pefted gnl y TMK. 
for their wealth , and if fortune rurne , they live in all diſt: 
{C7 C KEE CH1RS. gf 
lpe&? they are not ful contented when the ' ArE IN eſteem , 
becauſeit is not for their own ſakes; biit in diſeſteem are much 
Fit ' more 


more diſcontented, being themſelves the cauſe of their own 
diſhonour. : 

Firſt, therefore _ were miſtaken, if you did imagine Socre- 
zes would do that for r eifquſbe pl michort not 
know mg that hy does, ut chiefly eneceffit es of my 
country detain me: wonder not that I oQ I diſcharge my coun- 
tries buſineſſe, being not _—_ either in Army or Count, 
every one ought to apply hi to that which he is capable 
+4224 wy of, * thingsabove his reach he muſt legyeto others, and per. 
wir Free form thoſe that are within his compaſſe: andin ſuch Citi 
=_— 17 N xs- (18 , not only counſellors or commanders for ſea or land are 
vTlexs ; by 


rang fall as it were, 
which we my aſleep, under the weight ofvteir charge, and need a goad to 


beve ſome lieht waken them: Over theſe God hath placed me , for which I'be- 
fame 7". come, and not without cauſe, odious to them. 


ding, «x38 But he, in whom I moſt confide, will not ſuffer me togo , he 
re- 


_ + Por knowes betterthen my ſelfe what is | for me; when 
ay 


ſolved to come to thee, he with-held me, and when thou 

'*.Allatins fenteſt the ſecond time, forbid me, Idare not difobey him 3 

*» on. wn Pinder taught this wifdome , ſaying, when God pornts out tbe te« 

Gans rw, g£112n:1ng of any work , it is the dere way to obtdin vertue » the end gle- 
ri0us: The verſes are much to this purpoſe. ,Other Poets have 
faid as much of the Gods, that what is undertaken with their 
advice, fucceeds well, but what without God, is unprofitable 
tothe undertakers.” The wiſeſt Cities of Greece confult the 
Oracle of De/ph:, , and as many as follow it have good ſuccelle, 
who do not moſt commonly receive prejudice. 

Yet I not wonder, if yougive no faith to what TI deliverof 
the Dzmon, for I have met with not a few alike incredulous; 
moſt of thoſe that were in the Delian he did not believeme; 

I wasthen in armes, and fallied forth the City with the peo- 
pleto skirmiſh, many ofus were diſperſed in flight, and as we 
came toa certain way, the accuſtomed ſign came upon mes, I 

"> Ropt, andſaid, in my opinion, friends, we ſhould nor go thi 
: » , Way, forl heard the Dzmons voice ; thegreater were 
*** angry, asifThad trifled at a time fo ſerious; ſome tew were 
perſwaded to go along with me another way , and got fafe 
home; one that came from the others brought word they were 
all ſlain, ſome horſemen returning from the purfuit , * had 


> fallen ypon them, whom they at firſt refiſtedt , buit*being at 
--.. Jlaftencloſed by them , who were more in number, they gave 
back, and were in the cod oppreſſed and killed he that 

ykas hrought this newes was npernety wounded, and'efcaped 


227% 


only by help of his ſhield, TI haye alfa by inſtruRions from 

God, foretold many eventsto particular pyythes. Et 

- You offer partof your Kingdome, and igvite metry it, not 
bs iy Shi 


a6 yo —_— _” ah. "EPI 
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SOCRATES. 


asto a changed government, but to rule beth your ſubjets 
and Gear felfe: but] confelle, I have not learned ns 
and would no more undertake to rule, not knowing how then 
to play at dice, havin —_ tanght: And doubtleſſe 
ifother men were ofthe ſane mine, there would be fewer 
troubles in Jife 3 whereas gow the confidence of ſuch asare ig- 
norarit, undertaking things they do not underſtand, occaljons 
thefe many diftarbances: Hence isit,they make famunegremar 
then fheis, znd by their own folly, increaſe her power. Beſide 
Izm nor ignorant , that a King ought to be ar es 
and achnired then a private perſon, and asI would not. wa- 
derrake to be a horſeman havitgno skull in $4 ey 95 
but had mach rather bea footman , though the charge be h 
honcurable : the fame is my opinion as touching Kings and 
private perſons, nor puffed up byambition will I defire more 
lorious affiicions : they who invetit the fable of Belle/ophor 


cemed to imply fomething to this purpoſe, for he was opprelſt 

with misfortunes, not becauſe he ſought to riſe higher i place, - 
Brown down. : 

pootly and ignominibuſ- - 


but for aiming at things above him , and being t 
from his hopes, led the reſt of his life 

, driven by mocks ont of Cities into the Wilderneſle , and, 
ing path-waies, not what we cotamonly callſo, but the, 
freedome wherewi one arders his life. But let this be, 
taken how the Poets pleaſe > my reſolution you now hear. a: 


teſt for me: noris God willing ſhould, who ha 


Ou are not ignorant how great eſteem NEyava of Chere- 
phoz,, who being choſen Ambaſſadour by the City to the 
Peloponnefians, will perhaps cemeto youz a Philoſopher is en- 
tertained with ſmall trouble , but the journey CE 
eſpecially, becauſe of the tumultsthat are there at this time, 
from which,if thou prote& him,thou wilt preſerve our friend, 
and infinitely engage us. 


Epift, IT. 


A Neſo of Amphipolis was commended to me at Potides, heis 
now coming to ethers , being thrown out of hishouſeby 
the people; for at preſent , affairsare much embroiled and 
clouded there, but I believe within alittle while they will cleer 
up. In aſſiſting you will oblige a deſerving perſon, and benefit 

oth the Gities; Amphipolis, leſt by rebelling it incurre irreme- 
diable danger : Ours, leſt we be involved ia their troubles 


as 


ve -] 


gain, that Twill not change this place for that, conceiving this Prher 
beca eyer jo 


6 


_- 


Ie 
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* dure doxay 
53 agelt- 
Hxav. 


untill now, my counſellor and guide. Pang od: 


Bpift. 1l, [3:-of »;f i vole 


SOCRATES. 
as at this preſent we are reduced almoſt to extremity for 
Pot ; { a. j - | ; 


Epift. INI... 


Eeting with Cr:tobulus , T perſwaded him to ſtudy Philo. 
M ſophy, but I think he is of another mind , and more ad- 
diced to affairs of State, in which he intends to make choice 
of the fitteſt method, and beſt inſtruQor for the moſt excellent 
ſojourne now in ethers, and with many of them we are inti- 
mate. Thus much concerning him ; as for us, Xamtppe and the 


children are well, and Icontinue to do, as when you were 
with m2. 


Epift. V. 


* Read Nets \y E hear you are at Thebes, and * Proxenus gone into Aſic, 
vie Nograae to take part with Cyrus3 whether your deſignes will 
_ _ proſper God knowes, they are here condemned by many , for 
av ws why , 18 18 COnceived unfit the 4ihermzans ſhould affiſt Cyrus » through 
whoſe means they were deprived of command by the Lacedz- 
montians; and fight for him, who fought againſtthem. It isnot 
therefore ſtrange if the ſtate being altered , ſoamebe ready of 
*.;*. -. - themſelyesto accuſe you of temporiling, and the better your 
\-»., ſucceſſeis, thegreater will betheir calumnies ; for I am well 
vv. acquainted with the diſpoſitigns of ſomeof them: But fince 
3x.» -.3-+We have undertaken this, let us prove our ſelves honeſt men, 
+ - andcallto mind what weuſero G of vertue, accounting this 
one of the beſt ſentences of the Poet', Our. Fathers houſe muſt 
not be diſcredited. Know therefore, that to war, theſe two 
are requiſite , Courage and Bounty , for this, we are loved of 
ourfriends, for chat; feared of our enemies, ofboth., thou haſt 
domneſtick precedents. | | 


Epift. VI. 


] Have taken ſuch care of your ſtrangers as you deſire 1,8 re- 
tained one to plead their cauſe before the people, * a friend 
A of ours, who oe himſelfe the readier to undertake it, out of 
his defireto ſerve thee. | 
As tor that which you write in jeſt concerning wealth, and 
ſuch as are {oHlicitous forit, perhaps it is not unreaſonable. 
Firſt, becauſe whilſt others ſtudy to berich, 1, chooſe tolive 
meanty. Then though I might receive many gifts and legacies 
from living and dead friends; yer I freely diet 
for a man thus enclinedto be by others judged mad,is nothing 
ſtrange: ' But we muſt examine not this onely, but the reſt of 
our 


t 


aim them, and. 
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ourlifez and ſince we diſagree'in theuſe, no wonder that wee 
differ in the acquiſition of” Riches 5 | my: diet is:very ſparing, * *” 92 
my habit the ſame in winteriasin ſummer: I never wear ſhoes, © PEE: 
[ am not taken with Popular'applauſe, ' but with the {ſtudy ot, 
wiſdom and integrity. Butthey who are intemperate, Luxu-+, 
rious in meat, - not every year;, | but every day putting on new; 
apparel! are tranſported withunlawtull delights,. and as they, 
who loſe their naturall complexion have recourſe to paint. 
So theſe lofing the true glory of virtue which every one ought 
to have, flieto that which depends upon complaiſance with 0- 
thers, courting vulgar applauſe with Largeſſes and teaſts. 
Hence I ſuppoſe it comes, that they need much wealth; They. 
themſelves cannot live upon a little, ' nor will others admit 
them into their ſociety, unlefle they receive a ſalary for com 
mending them, | 
But my lifeis well as to both theſe, I will nor deny but in 
ſome thingsI may fail , I know that wiſeſt men prefer thoſe, 
moſt men theſe; Reflecting ſomtimes within my-ſelfe upon 
God; I find that he''exceeds us, in that hana need of 
nothing 3 1t1s the property of a moſt excellent nature not to. 
want any thing, and to comprehend within himſelf all that he 
enjoyes. Thus is he wiſerthen others, | who imitates the moſt 
wiſe* and happier, who reſembles the .moſt happy. If riches* 1-44 wary: 
could do this, riches were to be preferr'dzbut ſince vertue only Tarn u no 
can obtain it, it were folly to forſake the reall good to purſue de 
the ſeeming. Hence I cannot eaſily.be perſwaded but that my 
Condition 1s better then the'rs. Ds © 
Asfor children.,who as you ſay ought to be provided for,the Os. 
care that I take for them all men may ſee, I know but one x»ow 59d» ye 
ground of hapineſſe, wiſdom, The fool who repoſeth his truſt 71191795 av: 
in gold, poſſeſſeth not that whichhe -hath, and js, withall ſo.a29, <5 
much mare miſerable then others, in that they who are appreſlt 04 gnTAL : 


with poverty may grow wiſe hereafter. But he out ofan opi- 5,70 5g 


. o . , - n 
nion of his own happinefle , neglecting true gain corrupted xs? ny wma 
with plenty. * Beſides that henever yet obtained, mans e(lent1; #727107 e- 


allgood is depriv'd of hopethereof for the future. . Nor is it omar rag 


poſſible that ſuch a man can go on ſecurely to virtue, who is nw & -ay 


entangled in the flatteries (of thoſe who are Maſters in all in- oor 


ſinuating Arts, and in the Charms of pleaſures which glide 1N- us canm! F 
to the ſoul through every ſenſe, and drive out all ſound and *vin« 7g os 


wiſe judgement. How then can hee chooſe but giyehis Chil- ,,.: Rar 
dren occaſion of folly rather then mſtruftion,* who-not only in * (12ers ba, 8 
words but aCtions expreſſeth that in theſe thingshe hath placed 2/4 6 
his hope, who not proving good, their ſubſiſtence fails,and they (4,;{7,veating 
die miſerably for want of food: Juſtly puniſh'd for their idle- imm-diately 
neſſe3 Parents are by Law enjoyned to bring up their. children __ : 
tillthey are men. But you, perhaps ſome Citizen may {ay to his taera 7%. 


Gee , ſons 


Sonnes greedy to inherit, ſpare me not dying, and whilſt you 
live relie for maintenance upon me, t dead not aſhamed 
to lead a life more lazy then death 3 you expe that my tor- 
tunes ſhould extend to others evenafter my deceaſe, but your 
own are not _—_— for your ſelves whileſt you are yet a- 
live. Such rough ſpeeches ——_— be will uſe to his Children, 
taking the libery both of a Father and a Patriot.My fortunes in 
the ns of other men are mean , but inthe etiet nothing 
inferior to the Rich. I will not leave my Children money, 
but a more honorable heritage, diſcreet friends, whom as long 
as they keep they can want as neceſlaries, and it they uſethem 
111, doubtleſſe they would uſe their money worſe. 

But if to you, who know the negligence of friends, I ſeem to 
giveill advices Ianſwer, that all men are not alike affected to 
their friends, for ſome take care of them after they are dead, 
and it is likely that ours are not of a negleCttull humour, but 

leas'd with the paſt advantagethey have received by us, no 

eſſe then with the preſent ofa ſhort benefit, the requitall is 

ſhort; laſting benefits produce a return equall to their profit, 

and I foreſee that what is mine , will hereafter appear more 

racious to my friends, and therefore I ezaQt no rewards of 

them. I account nothing of equal value in exchange with Phi. 

loſophy but friendſhip, nor like the Sophiſts have any difti- 

* »-4, dence of thoſe things that are mine, for being old they renew, 
04s X . - & . 

dravyazw. And in their decaying age * flouriſh, which makes them more 


He dlletons = ACCC table to the Diſciples, and their Father more eſtcemed; 
ſeems © *Living he obtains honour,dead is thought worthy of memory, 
reading meas. and if he leave an Kinſman behind him, they will reſpe& him 
like his Nephewes and Brethren, and ſhow him all kindneſle, 
as being allied to him by more then a Nacurall aftinity;Neither 
if they would,can theynegle& him in misfortunes,no more then 
we can ſlight them, whoare near to us in blood; for affinity in 
ſoul forceth them to relieve the Son of the dead as if he were 
their own brothers when they call to mind his Father , whoſe 
diſhonour they account their own. 

Now judge if I order my affairs ill , or take no care for my 
Children, ſo as when I dic they ſhall be deſticue of neceflaries , 

who leave them not wealth but ſych Guardians as will havea 

careof them, and wealth No Hiſtory makes mention of any 

man that hath been made better by riches;A tried friend in this 

is to be preferr'd before tried gold, that he is not beneficiall to 

| every one who deſires him, but to thoſe he lovse beſt.Nor doth 

he ſupply onely the neceſſities of life, but is ſerviceable as well 

tothe ſoul of him that hath him, and is moſt conducing to vir- 

tue, without which nothing profiteth 3 but we will conſider 

more exaQtlyupon theſe things when we meets thus much ſerve 

asa curſory anſwer to your demand. | 

Eptſi. 


SOCRATES. 


Epift VIE 


| Wonder not at what you write, that you do ſuſpeR the 
Thirty continue the ſame mind to us fince your departure, 
which they had when you were here. As toon as you were gone, 
they began to havea jealouſie of me, and there paſt amongſt 
them a murmure that theſe things were not done without $So- 
crates; within few daies they cited me to the Court, where 
ſome complaints were preferr d againſt me, and when I defen- 
ded my ſelf, they commanded me to gotothe Pyrzum to ap- 
prehend Leo , their intention was to put him todeath;that 
they might enjoy his eſtate, and make me partner in thgir in- 
juſtices when I refuſed , and ſaid ſomething to this effe&t that 
I would never willingly ſubſcribe to an unjuſt a&t; Charicles 
was preſent, and inwardly vext, Socrates faith he, doſt thou 
think to talk thus peremptorily , and not ſuffer ten thouſand 
ills? Char:cles,ſaid I, but none {ſo hainous as to da unjuſtly. Hee 


anſwered not a word , nor any of the reſt, but ever fincethey 


have liked methe worſe. 

As for you, ſome that were then preſent, reported that your 
affairs ſucceed to your wiſh, that the Thebans in your exile 
received you kindly,and will affiſt your return to their utmoſt. 
Some were troubled at this news , and the more becauſe it 
leſſen'd their hopes of —_ from Lacedemon , for they who 
came along with the Ambaſladours, aftirmed,that the Lacedz- 
monians were engaged in a great war, andthe Ephori hearing 
of thoſe troubles, were diſcontented, and ſaid , that the Lace- 
dzmonians had not intruſted with the City to ſee it deſtroy'd; 
* forif they would have done fo, 1t were moſt eafie for them 


who had the Command , being withall inſtigated thereunto ON br 


by the Corinthians and Thebans , and that the City might be og, 


better govern'd under an Oligarchy then a Democracy, If all «xwaric ie- 
this be true, and your affairs ſucceed as they report , thereis*%"*&* 


great Iiklyhood that upon you, coming in with the Thebans, 
the Lacedzmonians not aiding theſe, all things here maybe 
eafily compoſed. Beſides, many ofthe Natives who now are 
quiet through fear, ifthey perceived never ſo little that you 
were firme, will readily forſake this party, becauſe ia this 

vernment of the City, nothing is left them entire, but through 
many and continuall enormitiesall is in confuſion; the greater 
part is revolted as well as you the reſt if they had theleaſt 
encouragement from abroad would ſuffer theſame that you 


tave. Sothat if no other, yet this example would manifeſt that 


the 
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thegreateſtunhappineſſe of Cities is the wickednefle of their 
Rulers, for they are ſo blinded withſelf intereſt that they will 
not defaſt, though they ſee all things go to ruine,but with what 
they firſt troubled, think to ſettle affairs, continuing baniſh. 
ments, ſequeſtrations, and unjuſt deaths3 not conſidering heis 
an ill Phyſician who preſcribes for a Remedy the cauſe of the 
diſeaſe. But thoſe are1ncurable 5 you ſhall doe well to have 
care of your ſelf, for all that are here have but this hope 
left,if you act wiſely tobe freed from a heavy and 
grievous Tyranny, 


Clouds. 


SOCRATES. 


THE CLOVDS 


"of Ariſtophanes. 


Added ( not asa Comicall divertiſement for the 
Reader, who can expe little tm that kind from a ſubje& ſo 
antient, aud particular, but ) as a neceſſary ſupplement 
to the life of Socrates: 


A& I. Scen. I. 
Sthepſiades, Phidippides, Servant. 


ID H, oh, E Ent | | 3 

BY Great Jore, how long a night is this, how 

tz  _endleſle/ | 
5388s Will'tneer be day ? Theard the Cock again, 

Yet ſtill my ſervantsſnore; 'tis but of late 

They durſt do thus : * curſe &this war that awes me, 

And will not ſuffer me to, beat the Rogues. 

My good Son ſleeps too, wrapt ore head and ears : 

Well, let metry to bear them company 3 

Alaſſe, I cannot, ſo perplext and tortur'd 


% 


Ty 


* The Atheni» 
ans in time 0 
war with the 
Lacedemonians 
made an Edit, 
that no man 
ſhould beat bis 


With charges, bills for Horſe-meat, intereſt : gg ot ay 
All for this hopefull Son, who 1n'scurl'd locks, _ to the enemy. 
fHorſes) v0, 


Aides matches, keeps his Coach,and dreames 0 
Whilſt I Cunhappy / ) ſeett'unwelcome Moon 

Bring on the Quarter day, and threaten uſe-mony. 
Boy, ſnuffethe light,bring my account-book hither, _ 
That I may ſumme ay kb and intereſt; , 
Let's ſee, twelve pound to Paſiaz ha! twelve pound 
To P2ji2, how laid out? to buy * Coppatia: 


* Their horſes 


Would I had paid this eye for him, were named - 
Phid, Hold Philo, N CD 

You'rout of the way, begin again. —_—_ if an 
Strep. I this, = Schol. 


This is the miſery that ruines me ; 
His very ſleeps are taken up with Horſes., 
Phid, How many courſes willthe manage hold. 
Streps. Many a weary courſe thou leadsthy Father: 
But how much rhore owe then this to Paſia? 


Hhh Three 


,S80E RATES. 
Three pound C Amynias for Chariot wheeles. 


Phid. Go ſirrah, take that horſe and turn him out. 
Streps, TI thou haſt turned me out of all - means 


Charges at Law wilt cat me up» my Creditoprs: | 
- Threaten to.ſue mgto exeputon 5 on | 
| ork Oy ja e alfnighr; androfletb Father; 


Streps.I cannot ſleep,the Scrivener doth ſo bite me. 
Phid. Yet let me reffa little logger. 
$ __ _ ay light 4 
All theſe will one day light upon tþy head, 
Eurs'd wi the —_ _ I arty Mother, 
Liv'd befoxe molt ſweetly ia the Country, 
Wel yok N 4 
Till from the Megaclean houſe I took 
This Neece of CMegacles out of the City ; 
Well faſhion'd, highly bred,and riqhly cloathed; 
We married,as I ſaid, and laytogether : 
I ſmelling ſtrong of Drugs 2hd greafie Woo! 3 
But ſhe of Unguents,Crecus wanton Kiſfes , ' 
Of vain expence, dainties,and luxury 
I will not tell the idlelife ſhe led, 
_ And yetſhe ſpun that L haveoften told her, 
; aud 2 Showing this Coat, * you ſpin a fair thread woman. 
RS, Serv. Sir, all the Oyle ith Lamp 1s waſted, 
Sch, MS. Streps. Ha? | 
Why didfſt thou put inſuch a Drunken week # 
If thou wert neer mel would beat thee. 
Ser, Why Sir? | 
Streys, Becauſe the week 1s thicker then the oy1. 
Well, at laſt my good Wite and Therwixtus got 
At laſt this Son3 about his name we differ'd ;;. 
Shee'd have it ſomething that bttong'd to horſes , 
Ca'lipptdes, Xanthippas, or Charippas z, Ei: 
I from his Grandtather) ?hidopifes," | 
Long time we wrangled thus, at liftagreed, - 
He (hould be called Phedippides ; this Son 
She takes, and ſtroaking kindly,thus inſt ruds him, 
<© When thouartgrown a man, frequent the City, 
*« Follow the faſhion, keep a Coach and Horſes, . 
* Like Megacles thy Uncle. No, faid I, © 
* A flony CrA8%) © Go in a homely Coat, and drive thy Goats 
lace m Aries, 2 y 
in ſuch Goats «« Into * Phell-us, as thy father doth. 
4 But my advice prevailed ſo little on him, 
4 Thatnow he waſts my means in keeping horſes, 
Which all this night I have been thinkiag hqyy., 
To remedy. and now havefound the way ; 
To whichcould I perſwade him, I were happy. 


k't with Sheep and Bees, Qlives and Grapes 


Phidip- 
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SOCRATES, 6 
Phd! ppiacs, Phidippides : . | 
Phia. Your will Sir. 
S:reps, Kifle me, give methy hand. 
Phid. Here Sir. 
S:reps, Dolt love me? ” 
7/14. By Neptune God of Horſes. 
Sireps. Do not name 
That God,far'tisfrom him ſprings all my ſorrow: 
But if thott Toy ft me truly, heartily , | 
O ſon beraÞ'd. © | 
ehid, In what ſhould I berul'd 2 | | 
S:reps. Change without more delay thy courſe of lite 
And do asI wotitd have thee, , 
Phd, Whatis that? © 
S:repſ. But wilt thou doit ? 
Phid, Yes by Bacchus will T. 


S:reps. Come hither then, ſeeſt thon that little dore > * *mny 5 Nou- 

That is the * Phrom Fhertum of wiſe ſoules, | vim nous 
Oflearned men,that tell us Heaven's an Oven, ge = 
And we the Coles incloſed in the wide arch; $7; —_ 
They,it we give 'em buta little mony, BYE ro Tog jules. 


Will teach us gain all cauſes, right or wrong, 
' Pl1d,Who can theſe be? ED. 
Streps. Their names T know not: good - , 
They are, and bufied in continuall ſtudy. ; 

Phid.Oh now I know the wretches that you mean, | 
The meager, wan; proud, bare-foot, begging fellowes-, 
Whoſeevill Geniufs's are Socrates | 
And (herephcy. ol 
Streps. Peace; talk no more ſo idly; ... 
If you'l obey. a father, let me ſee you __ 
Give ore Apr and Meer of {te Earts:g1 t 
Phid, Not I;by Bacchus, no tho ou ſhould tempt'me . 
With all * Legl his breed of _— | - | Mens 
SIYeps. Dear ſont be rul'd and learn. | ETc23046 ' M3» 
Phid, What ſhouldIT learn? 0 PE 5. 
Streps.” Tis ſaid they bave two tongues, and one of them 
Able to prove any injuſticereaſon; . xt 
Couldſtthou but learn that language, we were made, 
And might diſpute our ſtubborn Creditours 
Out of the debts I have incurr'd for thee 3 
They get not then a penny more then words, 
Phid. cannot do't, were ſo lean and Pale, 
Idurſt not pan” aug in the face. 
Streps, By Cerest 1EnN YOu ſtay with meno longer, 
You, nor your Coach-horſe, nor yourSamphoras; 
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But all together pack out of my dores. 
My Uncle Megacles will neither ſee 
Me nor my horſes want, ſo long I care not. Exit, 


Scene 2. 
Strepſiades, Scholar. 


Stre} = h T have fail'd, ?1not giveover thus, 
| But ſay my prayers, and go my {elf to ſchool 
To learn this Art : but how can I, by Age 
Dull and forgetfull, reach ſuch ſubtleties ? 
Yeton I will, why ſhould I doubt? ho, friend. 
Schol. A miſchiet on you;who's that knocks at dore ? 
Streps. Strepſiades,Cecinnian /hedo's Son, 
Schol.'T was rudely done to knock ſo hard» y'have made 
My labouring brain miſcarry of a Notion. 
Streps. Forpive me, I was bred far off ith' Country: 
. +. + But pray whatnotion was't that prov'd abortive? 
Schol,”Tis lawfull to diſcover that tonone 


+... . Burfellow-ſcholars. 


-TT\ ? 


= Streps. Then you may tell me; 
For I come hither to be one of you. 
Schol.F will ſo will value't as a myſterie. 
Socrates Yother day ask'd Cherephon 
How many of her feet a flea could leap, 
For one by chance had bit Cherephoxs eyebrow, 
And leap'd from thenceupon the head of Socrates. 
Streps, How could he meaſure this ? 
8chol. Moſt dexteroufly, 
Both feet oth” flea he dipt in melting wax, 
Which ſtrait congeals to ſhooes;thele he plucks off, 
And with them moſt exa&ly meaſures it. TP 
_ » , Streps. Great Jupiter,how ſubtle aretheſewits / 
4&7 Schol, Tf you ſhould(ſt hear their other ſpeculations, 

''. You would ſay ſo indeed. | | 
Streps. Pray what was that ? 4 | 
Schol.T his {bar ephor the Sphettian ask'd- him once, . 

If a Gnat ſounded from her mouth or tail. tend 

Streps, And what (aid he ? 
. Tt had a ſtrait thin gut, 

At endof it a bladder, into which | 
The air being forc'd, founded in breaking forth. 
Streps.Then I perceive that a gnat'stail'sa Trumpet; 
How bleſt is this Anatomiſt of Gnats/ 
Sure he can hide himſelf from purblind juſtice, 
That knows ſo well theſe dark inteſtine waies. 
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Why ſhould we cry up Thales any longer ? 
Come open me your Phrontiſterium, 
And quickly let me ſee this Socrates; 
[long to learn, open the dore-- * O Hercules 
What ſtrange beaſts have we heret? WW 
Schol. Why do you wonder ? | 
' Whom do they look likethink you? 
Streps, Like the poor 7 
Lacedzmonian Caprtives taneat'* lus. 
Why look they ſo intently on the ground? 
Theſe ſeek out things that appertain to Earth! 


Oh they ſeek leeks;trouble your ſelves nomore friends, © - 


For I know better where are good and greatones. 
Schol. Come let's goin, | _ 
Streps. Let's ſtay a while and talk with 'em. 
Sckol, No, no, they cannot long endurethe ar, 
 Streps. What's this, for Heavens ſake ſay ? 
Schol, T his is Aſtronotny. 
Streps. And this # 
Scho!, Geometry. 
Strop. But what is't godd for ? 
Schol, To meaſure land: 
Streps, What, arable or paſture ? 
Schol. No, the whole Earth. 
Streps. A pretty jeſt indeed. # 
That were a mighty help to husbandmen. 
Sckol, Here's all the world, and thisis Athens. 
SEES, How ? ' 
| Il ſcarce believe that, what's become oth' Judges ? 
| Wherethe C:c9:4ans my Countymen ? 
Schol, Heres this Eubea3 ſee how far'tis ſtretch'd, 
Streps. I, almoſt ſtretch'd in pieces betwixt us, 
And Pericles; and where is Lacedemon? 
Schol, Here. 
| Sirepss,”Tis too nigh us, why, with all your skill 
| Do yu not helptothruſtit farther off, 
Schol. Itis not poſſible. | 
Streps, No? you will rue't then, 
{ But what man's that hangs yonder in the basket ? 
| Schol, That's he. 
Streps, He, what he? 
Schol. Socrates. 
* Streps, How, Socrates > 
Callhim. 
Schol, Call him your ſelf, I'm not at leaſure. 
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Scene 3. 
Strep ſuades, Socrates. 
* The words og SEIeps. | FO Socrates | 
A Socr, * Why doſt thou call me mortall? 


wy p - Streps.FirſtI would gladly know what thou doſt there? 
mit ) in Pin- Socr. I walk ith' aire,and gaze upon the Sun, 
der Schol, Streps. Why in a basket doſt thou view the Gods , 
Not ei the ground ? . 
Socr. I could not elevate | 
My thoughts to contemplation of theſe myſteries, 
Unlefſe my Intelle& were thus fuſpended, 
Where my thin thoughts melt into air(their likeneſs) 
Stood I upon the ground, I ſhould find nothing, 
' Though I ſought nere fo ſtrictly up and down, 
For the magnetick vertue of the Earth 
Would draw away the humour of my brain, 
Juſt as we ſee in noſe-ſmart. 
Streps. How, hows that ? 
Doth the brain draw the humour out of noſe-ſmart? 
Come down ſweet Sccrates,and teach me quickly 
The knowledgeof thoſe things for which I came. 
Socr, What cameſt thou for ? 
Streps, Tolearn the art of ſpeaking) 
With debts and uſury I'm torn in pieces 
Toſt up and downs forc'd to pawn all my goods: 
Socr. On what occafion did you run in. debt? 
Sireps. By horſes eaten into this conſumption; 
AndT would learn of you your other language 
Which teacheth men to pay nothing: for which 
By all the Gods 1'l give you what you'l ask. 
Socr, By all what Gods? we do not here allow 
Thoſe Gods the City workbips. 
Streps. How then ſwear you, 
By copper farthings likethe Byzantines ? 
Socr, Wouldſt thou be skilfullin divine affairs. 
Streps. By Joue(if any ſuch there be }[ would, 
Socr. You mult be then acquainted with the Clouds, 
Our reverend Goddeſles. 
Streps, With all my heart. 
Secr, Sit down upon this Couch then 
Streps. Well. 
Sorr. Now take 
This Garland. 
Streps. Why a garland? alaſſeSoerates, 
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D'ce mean (like eAthamas }to facrificeme ? 
Secr, No, theſe are rites thatevery one performes 
At his admiſhon, 
Streps, But what ſhall I gain by't # 
Socr, Thou ſhallt be mademoſlt volable in ſpeech, 
A very rattle, bolting words as fine 
As flower. | 
Streps, Th'art right by Jeve, I ſhall be powderd. 
Svcs. filenceold man, and liſten to our prayer. 
« Great King, unbounded atr, whoſe armesare hurld 
© About the ſurface of this pendant world, 
* Bright Ather, reverend Clouds;that from your Spheax 
© Thunder and lightning dart, riſeand appear. 
Streps. Not yet, not yet, till I have wrapt my felfe 
Cloſe in my Cloak; leſt I be wet: twas1ll 
That I forgat to bring my Riding hood. 
Svcr,<* Your power, great Clouds, make to this ſuppliant 
known 
«© Whether now ſeated on Olympas Throne, 
** Or whether you your ſacred revells keep 
« In the wide Gardens of your Sire the deep: 
* Or of his flowing Chriſtall ſeaven-mouth'd Nile, 
« In golden Ewers wr beguile : 
c«« Orin Mauritian marſhes keep your Court z 
«* Or on the ſnowy top of CAimas ſport. 
&« Come, toour ſervant vowes propitious be 3 
Grace with your preſenceour ſolemnitie. 
We humid fleeting Deities, 
« The bright unbounded clouds thus riſe Chorus of 
© From our old Sire,the grumbling Flood _ 
« Above the talleſt hill or wood, 
© Tothoſe high watch-towers, whence we may 
« The hallowed fruitfull-ground ſurvey 3 
« Riversthat in ſoft murmurs glide , 
« And the lowd ſea's rebellious tide 3 
*From thence heavens reſtleſle eye diſplaies 
*© The ſplendour of his glorious raies, 
© Chaſing all duſky miſts, that we 
* In ſhapes divine may mortalls ſee. 
Socr, Thanksreverend Clouds for favouring thus our prayer. 
Did you not hear 'm ſpeak in Thunder to us? 
Streps. Great Clouds, I worſhip too, but am ſo frighted, 
I ſcarce can hold from anſwering your Thunder. 
Socy, Jelt not profanely ia ſuch ſacred rites: 
Peace, for the ſwarm of Goddeſſes come ſinging. 
Chor, © Come virgin Miſtreſſes of ſhowers, 
* Let's viſit Pallas pregnant bowers, 


| 


« Thefar renowned Cecropian plain 
* ud; fg < Where ſhines the * Eleufmnan Fane, - 
yy a « Where are the moſt retir'd aboads, 
celebrated the © Statues and Temples of the Gods: 
myſteries of je: © Where Altars blaze with Incenſe, where 
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res , to which 


Athenians only © The holy-day laſts all the yearz 

were «dmined, © Where the brisk Craces every ſpring, 

_— —— * And youths with virgins dance and ſing. 

covered them to SIY eps. Tell me good Socrates, what things are theſe 

Ceo were 1 Dat ſpeak ſofinely? are they Ladies? 

both put t Socr, No, 

death. Schol. They're Clouds, the Deities of idle men; 

wy From theſe we have our ſenſe, diſcourſe, and reaſon, 
Our high Capriccio's, and elaborate whimſeys. 


ts FTW oul, me thought, did leap, while they were fpea- 
ing , 
And — ſubrly would diſpute of ſmoak; 
Sharply confute opinion with opinion : 
Oh how I long to ſee them onceagain. 
Socr. Look yonder towards Parnes, look how gently 
They glide to earth. 
Stze,s, Where? ſhow me. 
Socr, See 1n ſholes 
They creep into the Caverns of the Mountain. 
*Streps. What things are theſe? I cannot yet behold 'em. 
Socy, There in theentrance look. 
Streps. YetT ſcarce ſee them, . 
Sccr, Either thou ſeeſt them now, or thou art blind. 
Strrps . I do by Jour, great Clouds, for you holdall / 
Socr, Didſt thou not know theſe Deities before? 
Streps, Not I,I thought them only miſts and vapours: _ 
Socr, Thou kneweſt not then thoſe who maintain the Sophilts, 
Streps. If theſe be Clouds, how comes it that they look 
Like women?for the Clouds have no ſuch ſhape. 
Src, No, what ſhape have they then ? 
Streps. I know not juſtly 5 
They look-like flying fleeces, but by Jore, 
Nothing at all like women; theſe havenoſes. 
*The Socratick Sor. * Anſwer to what I ask. 
way of dijpute Streps. Ask me quickly. 
by queſtion. Socy. Didſt ere behold a Cloud ſhap'd like a Centaure, 
A Leopard, Bull, or Wolte-? 
S:2eps. T have, whatthen ? 
Sec7, The Clouds can take what form they liſt, as when b 
They ſee a hairy fellow curl'a like Cl:tus , 4 
They mock his madneſle in a Centaures ſhape. E 
Streps. And when they ſee one that defraudsor plunders 
TheCommon-wealth, like 5:07, what then do they? 7 
Cr» 
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«xr; They do reſemble him; turn -ravenous wolves 
This was the reaſon yeſterday, when they - p 
Beheld * Cleonymus, they fled like deer : UC) 7! 
And ſeeing * Cl:fthenes are now'turn'd women. 

Streps, Great Queens, if you eredefign toſpeak to mortalls , 
Make me acquainted with yourrumbling voice. 
Choy, © All hail old man,whodoſt on wiſdome prey, 
© And thou the Prieſt of ſubtle trifles ſay, 
« What wouldſt thow have with us, to nonebut thee, 
« Of all the Meteor Sophiſts thus ſtoop we 
« Save Prodicus, tohimas grave and wiſe, 
«To thee, becauſe thou walkſt upright, thy eye 
« Rowling on every fide, thy look ſevere 
&. And barefoot many miſeries do(t bear. 


$ireps. Good heavens, what voiceis this,how ſtrange & ſtately. 


S0cr, Theſe are our Goddefles, the reſt are toyes. 

Streps, Is then Olympian Jove no Deity? 

Svc , W hat Jove ? there's no ſuch thing; meer fancy. 

SErepse How ? 

Whence then proceeds all * rain ? 
Secr, Only from.thelſe. 
Didſt thou ere ſee a ſhower without them? take 
The Clouds away, and heaven muſt rain fair weather. 

St, eps, By Phe#bus thou haſtcleer'd it well, till now 
I thought Jouve made water through a five. 

But whence comes thunder ? when I'me fick, that frights me , 
Theſe thunder as they tumble up and down. 
How can that be? 

Socr, * When they are full of water, 

By their own weight, driven upon one another, : 

They roar and break. s 
Streps, But whois it that drives them, "* 

Is not that Jote? 

Socr. No, an 2theriall whirlewind. 

Streps, A whirle-wind, hum!I knew not that tilnow. 
But whence comes lightning then, that glittering fire 
Which terrifies and burns us? Juprter 
Uſeth to dart this down on perjur'd men. 

Socr, And how(thou phlegmatick, dull Saturnige,) 
If darted on the perjur'd, how comesSino7, 

Theorus, and Cleonymus to *Icapeit? 

No, his own Temple, or the Sunian Promontory, 

Or ſturdy Oakes he ſtrikes, did they ere wrong him ? 
Did the Oak ere forſwear it ſelfe ? 


"Ctreps, I know not : q 
That which you ſay ſeems reaſon3 but what then 
Is lightning £ 


Kkk | Socr, 
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Socr,W hen the windsare ſhut up cloſe, 

They ſwell the clouds like bladders, and at laſt 

Break out with violence and hornd noiſes; 
And by concrition kiadle one another. 

But thau who ſearcheſt amongſt us for wiſdom, 
How happy wilt thou be above all Grzcians 

If thou conceive well, and remember, and 
Canſt ſuffer much, and never wilt be cir'd 
Standing or walking, nor have ſenſeof froſt, 
Nor care for dyning, and refrain from wine, 
From exerciſes,and all other toyes. 

Streps.O for aſolid ſoul reſtlefle with cares, 
Sparing, ſelf-torturing,one that can feaſt 
Upon a diſh of herbes,you never could 
Be better fitted;a meer anvileT. 

Socr.Doſt thou believe no Gods but thoſe we teach, 
The Chaos, Clouds and Tongue,onely theſe three- 

Streps. T1 not ſo muchas | of any other, 
Much lefle beſtow an offering on their Altars. 

Chor, © Say boldy then, ſay what is thy requelt, 
&* For if thou honour us thou ſhalt bebleſt. 

Streps. Great Queens 1 ſue for a ſmall matter, that 


I may out-talk all Greeks a hundred furlongs. 
» Chor, © To thee alone this gift we will allow, 


* None ſpeak ſuch mighty ſentences as Thou. 
Streps. I donot carefor mighty ſentences, 
But ſubtle ones to cheat my Creditours. 
Choy. < It is not much thou ask(t, and ſhalt obtain it, 
« Learn of our Miniſters and thou ſbalt gain ir. 
Streps. I ſhall, relying on your promiſes forc'd 
By want, Co, paita and a lucklefſe match. | 
ow let*em uſe me as they liſt, beat, ſtarveme, 
Burn, freeze, or flea me, ſo I ſcape my debts: 
I care not though men call me impudent, 
Smooth-tongu'd;audacious, petulant. abhomigable, 
Forger of words and lie, contentious Barretour, 
Old, winding, bragging, teſty, crafty fox. 
Socr. Said like a man of courage: if thou learn 
Of me,thy fame ſhall ſpread wide as the Heavens. 
Streps, What ſhall I dv? 
Socr. Thou ſhalt ſpend all thy time 
With me a life the happieſt in the world. 
Srreps. T long to ſee that day. 
Socr. Thy dore ſhall alwaies 
Be throng'd with Clients that will come to thee , 
For Counſel], and diſcourſe of caſes worth 
The wealth of kingdoms, to tby hearts delire. 4 
or, 


Chor, « Try this old manzfirſt ſee if he be fits 
© Put him toth' teſt , and ulFthe depth of's wit. 
Socr. Come tell menow your diſpoſition, 
That when I know it LaAr 4 my Machines 
Accordingly. . 
Streps, You will agt ypdezaainenne, . |; 1 
Socr. - No, I would know if you haveany memory; 


 * « * 


Strep. Yes, when anothexgwes me any thing, ... ');.. 


[ can remember very well, bat what- 
I owe my ſelf, 'm ready.to forget. .,. 
Secr, Haſt thou a natural faculty in 


Streps.No,I can mar words ſooner far then make'em. 


Sucr, How wik thou learn.then? 

Streps, Fear me not; I tell you | | 
Wel, when I make ſome learned deep diſcourſe. : - 
Sucr. * You mult be ſure to catch'tup preſently. 
Streps. What muſt I ſnap at learning likea dog? | 

Sucr, This isa very foot, an' unknown Clown; 
I am afraid 01d man thou wilt need whipping. 
What if thou ſhould(t be beaten # | = 
Streps. Thea i'm beaten. 
Sor, But what wouldſt do? 
Streps, I would take witneſle on't 
And ſuethem on an ation of Battery. 
Secr, Off with your Cloak. ? 
Str/ps. Why, how havel offended 2 


Socy. No; but our ordexs admit none butnaked. 
Streps, T came not hither to ſteal any thing. ; 
Socr. Down with your Cloak, why doſt.thou trifle. 
SITepS. Now | 
Tell me if I prove apt and diligent, 
Of all your ſchollars who ſhall I come nigheſt? _ 
Socr. Thou maiſt perhaps be like our Cherephoy, 
Streps. Alaſſe, alaſſe! what an Anatomy ? 
Sec, No, no: but if thou wilt be any thing; E 
Follow me without more delay. | 
Streps, TI want 
A Cake for your (erb-rus; I go me thinks 
Asif*twere into the Trophonitan Cave. 
Sucr, On, on, why ſtayſt thou gazing at thedore. 
Choy, © Go, for thy courage bleſt whoſe aged mind 
* To wiſdom ſoars, and leaves the young behind. 
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Socrates, Strepfiades. 


Socy By Chaes,and this air I breath, I never 
Mer any thing ſo ſtupid as this fellow, 
Soclowniſh and oblivious eaſie toyes 
Helearns, not half ſo faſt as he forgets 'em, 
Pl call him forth; what, ho, __ 5 
Come out and bring your bed along with you. 
Str. The fleas will hardly let me bring my ſelf. 
So. Quick, down with't therez and mark what I ſay to you. 
Str. Tmready. 
So, What have you moſt mind to learn, 
Meaſures,or Verſe, or Rhyme ? 
Str. By all means meaſures 
For I wascheated by a Meal: man lately 
Two pecks. 
So. That's not the thing I demand; 
I'de knowjwhich you conceive the faireſt meaſure, 
The Trimeter or the Tetrameter. 
Str. The faireſt meaſure in my mind's a Buſhell. 
So.” Tis nothing that you ſay. 
- Str. What will you lay 
That your Tetrameter holds not a Buſhell. 
So. Away, away, how dull thou art, and blockiſh. 
But thou wilt be perhaps more aptat Rime. 
Str. What help can rimes afford me in my meal. 
So; Firſt they wil make thee pleaſant in all company. 
Then thou flake know which ſuits with Anapeſtick, 
And which, with Dacyles. 
Str. DaQiles? I know that ſure, 
So, Why what's 3 DaQyle. 
Str, Whar, but this ſame finger, 
'T has been a DaGtyle ere ſince I was a child. 
So, Tart an unprofitable Dunce. 
Str, I carenot 
For learning theſe devices. 
So, What then would(ſt thou? 
Str. That, that unjuſt and cheating Sophiltry, 
So. But there are things that muſt be learnt before 
You come to thatz what Creatures are there Maſculine, 
Str. Sure I know that or I were mad indeed, 
A Ram, a Bull, a Goat, a Dog, a Pigeon. 
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Ss, * See how thou err'ſt, that call ſtboth maleand female 


APigeon. 
Str, Right, by Neptiwe; bow tact I 2 
So, Call this a Cock»Pigeons and that a Hen. 
Str, A Pigeon, Cock and Hen, ha/ by this air, 

For thisſole document, will replem 

Your *Cardopus with meal. 

So, Again th'art wrong; 

Thou call'ſt it Cardopus, but 'tisbec Cardopus 2 

And therefore henceforth call it. Cardopa. 

Next it is fit you know which names are Maſculine, 

And which are feminine. 

St. I know well which 
Are feminine, Ime ſure, 

So, Lets hear. 

Str, Phalina, 

Clet agora, Demetria, and Lyſiba, 

So, And which are Maſculine ? 

Sr, A world, Philoxenss, 

Aleſis, and eAmynmas, 

So Thou art out. 

Str. Arenot theſe Maſculine with you? 

So, * By no means. 

Howif yo law. «Anyrias would you call him? 
Str. Amynia, 'bo ! 

So, What, make a woman of him. 

Str. And reaſon g00d,b'has thrown away his armes, 
And will not bet. But to what purpoſe learn 1 
Theſe common trifles. | 

So.Notſo common neither, 

But come, lie down. 

Str. What muſt I do ? 

So, Conſider 
With your ſelfe the buſineſſe that concatties you... 

Str, Not in this bed, I thank you,ifI muſt 
Lie down, Ile meditate upon __— 

So, But heres noroom beſides. 

Str, Wretch that I am. 

How I ſhall be tormented with theſe fleas ! 

So, Now think into the depth of th affairs, 
Try every turn and winding, every double 3 
and if you ſtick at any thing "give tore, 
And to ſome other; but be ure you ſleep not. 

Str, Oh, oh. 

So, How now the matter? 

Str. lam kill'd 

”» theſe blood-ſuckers, theſe PR” 
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$0. Do not torment your felfe. 
Str, How can I chooſe 
When I have neither mony left; nor colour, | 
Scarcelife, no ſhooes, Foun emaſt to a Ghoſt 
With watching? | 
So. Now what think y'on ,nothing? 
Str. Yes 
_ By Neptune, 
- So, What 2 
neu Str, I me thinking if the fleas 
Willleavea piece 0 me ornot, | WS © 
So, Death on thee. 


Str. You might have ſpar'd your curſe, i: m dead ela. 
So. F y.ty fy, you muſt not be ſo tender, * cover | 
ace, and ſtudy for ſome ſubtle cheat. 


* Oo Focrates 
diſputes 7 in Þ la- Your 


ws Phedrus , Str. Would I could learn to cheat So wicked fleas 
that exteriour So. Ler's ſee what does he? what, a leep, ha e thoug 
_ . Of nothing yet ? y are 


Faw - Str. What would you haveme think on ? 


So, What would you learn ? | 
Str. I've toJd you that already 
A thouſand times T'#Tearn to peytiouſoaably: 
So, Comethen, cqyer your ſelf, and fu %h 
Your thoughts, Hh 
Str. Alafle. 
So. Ly ſtill; and jf you ſtick nog 
Paſſe by't # while, and'/cometo' fr again, | 
Str. Ho,my dear Socrates. Te 6 BY 
So. What 1s't old man? oe dag 
Str. I have found out that will d&t' AETALE 
So. As how. VCO 
Sir, Firſt tell me 


buftteſte into Atormes. 


Where I may meet with ſome one F ORR n Ten — 
For I would ſfteal{the = ry mY 
And having got her; _— a | 
Ascharily, as I woul 5) . vob j 
So, What wilt thou get >. ef : f 4208, : 
Str. What, if the Moon p f4- o\ : 
Ne'r riſe again, I'mebomytt to pry no uſe.” 103 © Y vol 
So. How ſo ? | TDI ANT OT (0s 
Str,*Cauſe uſe you know & paidby' eMotith!” WAY 
So, "Tis well, but CO ——_ ther bufineſle 3 r II 14l 
Suppoſe that you weretyed upon a ſtatute © yo 220 
To pay five Talents, could you raſe. hgures? . De OT 
Str, I know not, but I'le try. ety ” \ 
So, You muſt not limit bi: nsgbt.5 


Your thoughts ſo narrow]y within yo fare 0-Lo 1 pf AY 


_ ” 4 : 
: i WG etnialigaezith 


But like a beetle fetter x11 | 
Allow them play and fl mTheal þ jET2 >] 10012300 
Str, I ha't, I ha't, the rity way to BG 0h, vom of 
A deed, as you'l confetfe MaVe heard it, + 711 16.00 
So. What 1t? 
Str. Did you nere ſee at any ers 
A clear tranſparant hone, with w ich they uſe 
To kindle tee, a C 13h 4% Thy FAY 
So. You mean a b CG ge." eh py 
Stro. T he very lame.  {jir1 dc 
So, What — thou do with 1 ic "1 Ms 
Str. Whilſt that.the $crixener, writes hi PR! ack, 
Thus ſtanding by himwith ay burning-glafſe . 
againſt the Sung 1!1burn/pug. every letter, © 
So, Wiſely by all the Graces, . ty ef ee gd WS 
Str, How I long 4 "7 
To cancell thus a bond of fift pound. Sa ah 
So, *'Tis wel] ,n0w toll qu MAY, adyculary i 
Sue thee, and thoy-art IrOwn 4 OT 
For want of witneſſes, hay quilt thou 'yoid —=- WS ee : ny" 
His foit. mY | FX0Y « m_ | 
Str. Moſt ealily. Tt vo rot ins ; 3 Rag ava | 
So, Which way ? : OW 
Sty, Before es 
It comes to judgement, I would hang myſelf. RO 
So, Puſh, thou ſayſt nothing. SE 
Str, Yes, by Jove there's none | 
Will proſecute @ſwit againſtthe dead. 
So, Away, thou foolſt; 1 teach no more. WV 
Str, Why dear Socrates , | 5 50M The” s 


Why? TRI LETPR, 
So, Thou forget'ſt as faſt as thoy canſt learn. | 


Tell me the firſt thingrhou wertta —. . 
Str, The firſt: ay het mei{or; the ding yyou? | rm 
How call _ that we uſerg Put our Ea 

Wretchyb#t fo FL _. I >ffge.1 HOW ie | > | 


So, See, deſery* thou natt«c.;... | 
Forgetfull to be puniſh'd fox, adage, _ EAR: 
Fr Alaſie mbonihald der boi Larapor, ba ao. 
e cheating language, I am quite ungone : KS | 
Good Cloude —_ phe I Gal take. = ETA 
Cho. *Ifaningeniousſon they haſtathome,., ..... -:; », 
* Thou hadlt heſtſend-bimibjfher ip heaps mids Ue- 
Str, T havea ſon,and he's ingqqzous: to0) ., + Oy 
But will not learn the more 1BY/ GFY rf); :! vt l- mk 2 
Cho. And wilt thou ſuffer” FE. | LG EELITG 'l x," 
Str, Of a promiſing perſon ag 


SOCREUATES:; 
hea wana i it: 
Once more lle try; .i 

No moreadoe __ him out A 
Stay but a while, I will be quickly back. 


Ad 3 
Strepſrades, Phidippides, Socrates. 


Ow by the Glouds thou ſtaiſt no longer here? 
Hence, and go feed in Megacles his ſtable. 
Ph, Alaſſe what fury hath PATE TNE you Father ? 
By Jovel think you = are beſi 
Str, See, ſee, he ſwears by ove, art noe not mad 
At theſe) years to believe there isa Joue? 
Ph. Ts Len to be derided ? 
Str, Well I ſee 
Thy art ſtill a Child and credit'ſt old wives tales, 
But come I will tell thee that ſhall make thee 
A man, ſoyou be ſuretotell it nobody. 
Ph, Prettyzwhat is't? 
Str, Thou ſwor'ſt e'en now by Jove. 
Ph, T did fo. 
Str, See how it is tolearn; 
There's no ſuch thingas ove. 
Ph, What then? 
Str, A whirlwind 
Hath blown 7ove quite away and rules all Heaven. 
Ph: What fooleries are theſe? 
Str, They'reſerioustruth ſon. 
Ph, Who tells you ſo? 
* As if be $ty, Qur Socrates the * Mehian 
Arbeit! Por the ';: And Cherephon, that tracethe ſteps offleas, 
Meliens were Ph, How,are you grown to ſuch a iT height of madneſs, 
Abetim film As to believe ſuch tnelancholy dreatners. / / 
Piegeres who Str. Good words:defame not men of ſuch deep wiſdom | 
profeftit : Se- And ſubtle ſpirits; theſe liveſparingly, | 


Scholer ts a. Are neveratthe chargesof of a 
=—_—_ jms, or Baths, whereas thou waſts my IOW 
140. c 


_ asifl were dead already: p22ere 
wo Cam —— dau be therr ſcholler in wy room 
Ph, What can be learnt that's 
Str. All things that are accompted'wiſdom'Boy; 
and firſt to know thy felf, and what'adunce' '' 
Thou art, howþlockiſh, ruſtick and m 
But tay a little, cover thy face a while, 110tg 3 


Cl. 


ooderfachuacheyare?- | 


AM HS 4a +c S_——< 4a a 


SOCRATES. 


Ph; Alaſſe my fathers mad, what ſhall I do, 
Accuſe him to the Court of folly, :. 
Beſpeak a Coffin for him, forhetalks 
[dly, as he were drawing on? i 
Sr, Come on now/)\-\PVG + ! 
Let's ſee, what that? i Es 
?,A'Pigeon,”! ©"? SR46 ITE | #11] 
Stn, Good; ani thar> 0 | | 


Ph, A P1 EONn, UF.Y 7 5 478 | J LE 


Str, Both the ſame? ridiculous. RAI HEN! 
Take heed you make not ſtich miſtakes hereafter, - f 
This you muſt call a Cock; and that a Hen. WED "I 

th, A Hen? IstHhis'the goodly learning Father . 6 
You got ſince your' admiſſion 'mongft theſe earth-wormes ? 

Str. This and a great deal more; but being old , 

1 ſoon forget what Fam caught Woes , 

Ph, I think POOR, +2 = | 11215 
'Twas want of memory made you loſe your cloak. 

Str, No,'tis hung-up upoa'th&rts and ſciences; 

Ph, And where your ſhooes ? 

Str, Loſt for the common good, J 
Like Pericles: But lets be gone and fee ' | 
You learn t'obey me, and to wrong all elfe. 
| Remember that I bought thee, when thou wert 

But fix yeersold, alittle Cart to play with. 
Pb, Alaſſe you'l be the firſt that will repent this, 
Str, Take you no carefor thatz do as I bid you, 

Ho, S&rates, I've brought my ſon at laſt, 
Though much againſt his will. 

So. I thar's becauſe © | 

He's rude, untaught, a child of ignorance, 
And unacquainted withour —_ baskets, 

Yb. Go hang your felfin one of them. 

Str. How impudence; doſtthou talk thus to thy Maſter > *' 

Seer, So go hang, with what a ſeeming grace was that pro- 

nounc'd. | - | 

How do you think that he ſhould everlearn 
To overthrow animble adverſary, 
Or win a Judges heart with Rhetorick ? 

Str. Fear not, but teach him; he's ingeniqQus 
By Nature; for when he was but alittle one, 
Hee'd build you houſes, and miake leather Coaches ; 
And ſhips, and cut frogs out of apple parings. 
What's your a do you not think 
Hee's capable to learn both languages? 
Or if not both, be ſure he learn the worſe. 

Socr, Well, we fhall try what may be done with him; 

Str, Farewell, and ſo remember that in all 
I fay that's juſt, you learn to contradi& me. 
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* Prom the 


twentieth day of 


the month they 
yeckon'd back- 
wad , ſee the 
life of Solons 
Cbg. 


Streps. The like to. you, _ DG 
* Sch guifts © Firſt take this bag of ——— fit 


Socrates ſome- 


SOCRATES. 
© I Hoot 36cve t ri 


en! 4-5 Firs: 


Scan. 1 . St epfiades, CEE: 


Streps.” | He * fift, thefourth, the third, the ſecond; y \ ham, 

The moſt abhord and dreadfyll;gay $at bapd, 
The old and new; all Iow money to Th 
Threaten to ſue and vow my utter ruines 


Yet I require nothing but what 1g juſt; xeaſon:; 
My friend forbear me KT OG 

But they all anſwer me, worda arena payments : 
Revile ms, ſyecax they'] put bers kn ſuit» 

And let 'tm, what care I, ſo my phedppraes -. 
Have learnt theart of cheating:] ſhall know ſtraight; 
It is but knocking at theſchool, ho ſon. 


s LLf 


Socr, CAveyous trepliades, 


(- 


We pay our duty to gyp3everend 


times accepted, Jv tell mehas my,Ip, attain'd.theart 


though not mo- 


ney. dee Chap. 


For which I plac'd hay, with you, 
Secr, Yes exattly, ,, ;, ; y 
Streps. Thanks to deceityythe Queen that goveryg all things, 

Soecr, Now you may overthrow all adverſaries, 
Streps. What though a witneſle ſwear that I haye borrowed, 
Socr, I thougha thouſand ſwear't. Fe | 
Streps. 3 - OE CET VT "8 
Triumph my boyes, wo tq you, money-mongers-. 
You and,your bopds; your ule on wie may bengoow, 
You'l trouble.me ng.more! O: what a ſon . 
Have I, that fenceth with a two-edg'd tongue, 
reg __ ang Ryard/an, my foe terroms. - 
uickly come forth, and meet my glac 
Come forth and hear thy FLO —— 
Socr. See the man. 
Streps, O my dear boy / 
Socr, Away andtake him with you. 


er mes; |!,- F Ei. l 
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Scanc 3. P32 Ov 


ſlom:; 


$ trepſuades, Phidipplde, 


Streps. .[omy ſon! O howl 3 ao we Shaded ralr mad Wn 
Thy chang'd complexiont Thou lookſt now think 

Asif thou wertemipar'd, withicontradiction , ; /c 2: 

I read;[croſſe queſtions in thy very face, 

Thy very eyes \amdchinksfay} huw; bowls. that ? 35 

Thou canſt perſwadethe world that thou art wrong'd , 


When thou artzhe that does the a F—9 ”—_ FOIL 7 * 1; 

| | plainly lee” t5 a very "Attic minez” } F010 J$5c4 = | 
Now let it be thy! to z3&cover. ji 1 0 Sho AS. 
Him, —_ CC —— qr Tadk 


Phid, Why, what. ' EF} v0 oY 
Is that you fear 2' hk Boe M13. 214 
Streps, The old and thenew day. 
hid, Can one and theſatne day beold and gew? / 
Streps. T know that: T mſuremy Creditors | 
By joint ——— = rieby doch crofue the, | al. - 
bil. They lHooſe'by w if they do:for Ueimpoſile” 119 
Tonnkerwordajcs of onb. wh 
Streps, How ist impoſſible? , 
Phil. As for a woman tobe old-andyoung © 
Atonce, 5 If 
Strrps. But law has ſodetermined it oO UE 
Phil. But cheſe men know riot. what the law doth eas, | 


Streps. what's the: meaning of'ie, | TILL 
* Phil.Antient Solon | 400 dT » See the bife of 
Wasnaturally a lover of the people. | 130011254 . Selen. Chap. 
Streps, Whar'sthat to this? ' | aku dd. | 
Phid, He did appoint two daies, - 


Thelaſt day of the old nionth forcication,. --- | 
The firſt oth' new for payment ofthe money, 

Streps. But why the laſt day for citations ? ? 

Phil. That - - 

The debtor having th usonedayof warning | 
Might fly and' ſhun the trouble of thenexe. ' '' 

So. Why do the Magiſtrates then take all forfoits | 
Upon the old and new day? 

Ph, They are hungr 
ed raſt their mean bellre thiy hoald Elhayes: 

Str, We the fools that ſit ſtill and do Sorkin, - f1-6 
We that are wiſeand quick have done the buſineſſes 
Ye blocks, ye ſtones, yolheep, ye empty bubblesz = 
Let me c@ngratulate this ſon of min: 


SOCRATES: 


My ſelfe and my good fortune in a ſong. 

« Now Strepſiades th'art bleſt 

« Of the moſt diſcreet the beſt , 

* What a Son thou halt, now may. Toy 

* All my zmulous neighbours fay » 

* When they hear that he alone; . hf 
*"Hath my creditours orethrown.. 

But come my boy, now thou ſhalt feaſt witho mie. 


Sc. 4: Paſtas, Strepſiades, Witneſſe 


Paſ. & Nd mult a manbe outed ofhis own thus ? 
Better take any courſethen ſuffer this. 
You muſt affiſt me in this buſinefſe _—_— 
That I may call my debtor to accompt; 
There's one friend made a foe yet T'lenot ſhame 
My country, ere I do't, T'legive him warning. 
Strepſtades. 
Streps. How now, what would you have? 
Paſ. "The old and newdaies come. 
Streps, Bear witneſle friend, 
He nam'd twodaies, What ſummeis't you demand. 
Paſ. Twelve pounds you borrow'd when you bought your 
SON 


A Race-horſez with the intereſt, 
Streps. A race-horſe, 
You know I neer car'd forem:inmy. life. 
Paſ. And ſwor'ſt by Jove and all the Gods to pay it. 
Streps.By Joue? 'twas then before my:ſon had learnt 


 Theall-convincing fj peech.. 


Paſ. You'l not denyt. 
Streps, What have got but that, for all this wie ? 
Pa]. Darſt thou deny't» if I ſhould put thee to 
Thy oath, and make theecall the Godstowitnels it? 
Streps. What Gads de'e mean? _.. 
Paſ. Jouve, Mercury, and Neptune. | 
Sireps. By [ove 2 yesthatT will I hold thee three pence. 
Paſ. Curſe on thee far this impudence, 
Streps. If thou wert rabb'd with (alt, 'twould make thy w git 
_ thequicker. 
Paſ., De' laugh at me? 
Streps, Thou wilt take up ſix buſhells, 
Pal. "So help me Jup:ter;andall theGods, 
[ will even be with you for this ſcorn. 
Srreps, Tamextreamly taken with your Gods, 
And this ſame Jupiter, you ſwear by, they 
Are excellent paſtime toa knowing man. 


Pj oct 


806K AT ES. 


Pa. Well, you will oneday anſwer for theſe words, 
But tell me, whether 1 {ball For my money 


Or not, give my anſwer, and. 'me yore =" 
Streps. Stay but alittle, I will anſwer preſently, 

And plainly. : ro ; 

Paſ: Sure hee's gone to fetch the mony, | 


* 


Tell me, what's this? ... ; 
Pas. That which it is, a Cardopas. 
Strepſ. You ask for mony, and ſo very a dunce 

le never whilſt] live pay hima penny. 

That calls a Cardopa a Cardopus. 

Paſ. You will not pay then?, 
Streps . Not for ought I know : | 

You'l ſtay no longer, pray about your buſineſle. 


= 


J j 


Paſ. Yes, I'le begone, but in the mean time know £ 


Ile have my mony, it I live this day. | 
Streps, You may chance go withoutitz yetT'mſorry 

You ſhould be puniſh'd ſo fora miſtake, 

For ſaying Cardopys for Cardopa. 


\..- Scan. 8. 
Amymas, Strepſiades, Witneſſe. 


eAmyn. H, oh, alaſle. ; 
S:reps, Who's that keeps ſuch a bawling? 
What.art thou ? one of * Carkinus his ſons ? 
Amyn. ' | is Tunbappy! 
Streps, Keep it tothy [c1ke. ; 
Amyn. Unlucky chance; oh cruell deſtzay, 
To ſpoil at once my Cart and all my Hacks 
* Oh Pz//as, how unkindly haſt thou us'd me? 
Streps, What hurt did ere Tlepolemas do thee ? 
Amys, Deride me not; but rather bid your.ſon 
Pay me the mony which he had of me, 
ForI wasnever in moreneed of it, 
Streps. What mony man £ 
A4m)n, T hat which he borrowed of me. 
Streps; Then I perceive you'rein a ſad condition. 
Am, T had a ſcurvy fall driving my horſes. 


Strepſ. Thou doſt but jeſt, *twas driving an Aſle rather, 


Amyn.T do not jeſt when I demand my mony,. 
Streps, Ulpon my word thou art not right. 
Amyn, How fo ? 
Streps. Thy brain me thinks 1s troubled. 
Amyn, E'ther pay me 

Nann 


CITI 7 


. ; HO$12 DV 53:10k 
Streps. Where is the Man that comes toask me mony?. , 


* Which were 
Xenocles , Ke- 
notimus, and 
Demotimus , 

Tragick Foets 
and Aﬀors. © 


* This and the 
following line 
are taken from 
Xenocles the 
Tragadian , 
which is the 
reaſon of Strep« 
frades bis an- 
ſwer. 


'BY SOCRaATES:; 
My money ftrait, or I will tronble you. 
Streps. Tell me,doth Jouve begetand fend down raia, 
Or doth the Sun exhale it from the ſea F 
Amyn. I neither know nor care. 
Streps, What ? are you fit | 
Toreceivemony, and fo ignorant 
Of theſe ſublime and ſubtle myfteries> 
Amyz.Well,if you cannot let me have the principal, 
Pay me the intereſt. | 
Streps. Intereſt, what kind 
Of creature'sthar ? 
Amyn, What, but th'encreaſeof mony 
By months, and daies,as time runs on. 
Streps. 'Tis well. 
And doyou think the ſea isfullter now 
Then 'twas at firft? 
«Amyn. No, not a drop, it is 
Not fit it ſhould. 
Streps. The ſea by your confeſhon 
Is nothing grown; then with what conſCience 
Can you deſire your mony ſhoyld encreaſe. 
Goget you from my doores, fetch me a whip there. 
11tn, Well, Tle bear witneſle for him. 
" The Horſes, Streps. Why de'enotgo, willyow move'* Samphoras > 
bought of bim. 419197. ISnot this riotous? 
Streps. Will you begone? 
Or ſhall I lead you in a chain, and make you 
Shew tricks? if you bur ftay a little longer, 
Ile ſend you, and your Cart and Horſes packing. 
Chor. © Now obſerve what 'tis to bd” 
« Studies toan evillend 
© This old man, that1sinterit 
« Creditours to circumvent, 
«© Foolifhly himſelfe hath croft, 
* And willfind' ſo to' his coſt ; 
<© That in this falſe Art his ſon 
© Hath attain'd perfeCion : 
<© Juſticecunning to refute) 
© That at laſt hece'l wiſh him mute, 
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Scenc x.! 


OY VID! 2 41;:41 | 


Sap faces  Plpier 
ne 


Neighbours, Kinſmen, Countrym 
I'm beat all all over: Agernr ot ry ati 
Thou ſtrikftthyFather Rogue. D. & 
Phid, I do Gbather, 
Streps. See, ſee, he ſtands in 't too. 
phid. I do indeed. 
Srreps, Thief, villain, Parricide. 
Phid Mere I beſcech you, | 
I am much taken with theſe pretty Titles. 
 Siregs. Raſcall, 
phid. Pray ſtick mefuller of theſe roſes: 
Streps. Doſt beat thy Father ? { 
 Phid, Yes, by Jove, and juſtly. 
Streps. Oh' rogue what juſticecan there bil has: 
Phid.T will "Aero... it by argument, | 
Streps, By argument F 
?Phid. Moſt eaſily, which language 
Shall I diſpute 1n. 
Streps. Language ? - 
Phid. Yes thegreater 
Orleſſer ? 
Streps, I have bred thee well indeed 
Ifthou canſt make this good, that any ſon 
May beat his Father. 
Phtid. You'l confeſſe as much 
If Iſo prove it, that you cannot anſwer't. 
Streps, Well, I will hear for once what you can fay- 


FS treps. 


Scan 2. 


Chorus, Streps Phiazp. 


Cho, << $5 man it much concerns you to confute 
« Your ſon, whoſe confidence appears to ſuit 
* With a juſt cauſe how happen'd this diſpute ? 
Str, I ſhall relate it- from the firſt; as ſoon 
As we had din'd, I tooka lute and bid him 
Sing the ſheep-ſhearing of Simontdes, 
He told me*twas an old and ugly faſhion 


,90 


cl. 2. 


:SOCRATES. 


To ſing at dinner like a millers wife. 
Pbi. And was not this ſufficient to deſerve 
+ At noon, irg- A beating when you'd make 
Str, Juſt ſo he faid within; and added that 
Stmonides wasan unpleaſaptPaety, 
I muſt confeſle I hardly could forbear him 3 


But then bid him keg Myrtle retry, 
And a& ſome pieceof A#ſcbylus, that yes. 


S 


fall Poets the abſurdeſt, * 
ye ly and bumbaſt. d 
P 


_ 


Did not my heatt pant at this langgage think you? 


Yer I repreſt it; Then ſaid I, rehearſe _ 
A learned ſpeech out of ſome modern wit} - 
He ſtrait repeats out of Euripides 
A tedious long Oration, how.the Brother 
(Good Heavens)did violate his ſiſters bed. 
Here I confeſſe I could contain no longer 
But chid him ſbarply;ztodiſpute we went, 
Words upon words,till.he at laſt toblowes 
To ſtrike, to pull, to tear me. 
Phi. And not juſtly ? i | 
You that wg — ASIF Euripides a 
The wiſeſt of all Poets,..., - |. 
S:4, Wiſeſt 2 ah 
What did I ſay; I ſhall be beat agen. 
Ph.By /ote,and you deſerve't. 
Str, How, deſerveit ? 
Ungratefull wretch, have I not brought thee up, 
Fed and maintain'd thee from a little one, 
Supplied thy wants? how then can I deſerve it? 
Chor, « Now I believe each youthfull breaſt 
* With expe@ation poſleſt, 
*© That if the glory of the day 
<* Be from the Plantiffe born away, 
<< By this example they may all 
* Upon the old men heavy fall 3 
« What yu=_ have done with utmoſt art, 
* Tojuſtifieis now your part. 
1d, How ſweet itis toſtudy, ſage new things; 
And tocontemn all fundamental lawes ! 
When I applied my mind to Horſe-courſing 
[ could not ſpeak three words but I was out; 
Now ſince I gaveitore, I.am/acquainted 
With ponderous ſentences and ſubtle reaſons, 
Ableto prove I ought to beat my Father. 
Str, Nay, follow racing ſtill, for I had rather 
Maintain thy horſes then be beaten thus, 
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"?hid.I will begin where you did interrupt me, 
And firſt will ask, did you not beat me when 
I was a child ? 

Streps. But that was out of love. 

phid. *Tis very right, tell me then, ought not I 
To recompence your love with equall love ; 
If to be beaten be to be belov'd, 
Why ſhould I ſuffer ſtripes, and you have none ? 
I am by nature born as free as you 5 
Nor is it fit the ſons ſhould be chaſtiz'd, 
And not their parents. 

Str, Why? 

Phid, You urge the Law, 
That doth allow all childrento be beaten ; 
To which I anſwer, Old men aretwice children, 
And therefore ought, when they offend, be puniſh'd 
As well as we. 

Str But there's no Law that ſaies 
The Parents ſhould be puniſhed. 

Phid. Wasnot he 
Who made that Law, a man as you and 1, 


He form'd a Law, which all the old men follow'd 3 


Why may not I as well preſcribe another , 
And all the young men follow my advice : 
But all the blowes before this Law was made 
Muſt be forgiven without all diſpute. 
Beſides, mark how the Gocks _ other creatures 
Fight with their ſires, who differ not at all 
From us, ſave only that they make no lawes. 
Streps, Why then if you will imitate the Cocks, 

Doyou not dine upona Dunghill, and 
Lodge in a hen-rooſt ? 

Phid.” Tis not all one caſe, 
Our Socrates doth not approve fo far. 

Streps, Approve not then their fighting, but in this 
Thou plead'ſt againſt thy ſelfe. 

Phid, How ſo # 

Streps, Becauſe 
Th'authority I exerciſeo're thee 
Will be thineown, when ere thou haſt a ſon, 

Phid, But ifI ne'r have any, then I never 
Shall have authority, and you will go 
Toth'grave deriding me. 

Streps, "Tis too muchreaſon. 

?id. Hear now another argument. 

Streps, I'me loſt. 


* ?hid, And then perhaps you'l take the blowes Igaveyou 
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Not halteſo 111. hi Tray | 
Streps. What good ſhall I get by them 2 11111 
Phid, T'le beat my mother too. 
Streps. What ſayeſt thou, thous 

Why this is worſe then t'other. 
Phid. What if : Fo Ea hs & 

Prove by the ſecond language that I ought ? 
Streps. Why then you will havenothing more to do. 

But prove that you, and your wiſe Spcrates, 

And wiſer language may hang all together. .. 

O Clouds, all this I ſuffer through your means, 
For I in you wholly repogd my truſt. 
Chor, * Thy ſelfe art author of thismiſery, 
* Becauſe to 1)] thou didft thy mind apply. 
Streps. Why did you then give me no warning of it? 
You Gow I was a rude and aged man. | 
Chor. ** This is our cuſtome, wheaſoere we find 

* Any to malice or deceit enclin'd , i 

<« Into ſome dreadfull miſchief ſuch we thru 

© That they may fear the Gods,and learn what's juſt. 
Streps, Alaſle, thisis a miſchief, anda juſt one, 

For I ought not, when had borrow'd mony, 

To ſeek out wayes tavoid reſtoring it, 

Come then my ſon, let us bereveng'd + 

Upon that wicked Socrates and Cheraphon, 

Who have abus'd us both. 

Phid. I will not wrong 
My Maſters. 
Streps. Reverence Celeſtiall ove. 
Pbid. Celeſtiall Jouve, ſee how you rave now father * 
There's no ſuch thing as ove. 
Steps. There1s. 
Phid. * A whirle-wind 

Hath blown 7ove quite away, andrules all. 

Streps, No ſon, he's not expell'd,I was but fool'd 

To worſhip in his room a fiQtile deity. + + 

Phid, Nay it you will needs be mad, be mad alone. 


SCEN, Z, 
Strepfiades, 


Ad that I was to truſt in Socrates ; 
And caſt offall our Gods; good Mercury 
Be not diſpleav'd,or puniſh, but forgive me; 

That took ſuch paines,and ſtudied to talk idly, 

And tell me what I'debeſt do with theſe fellowes, 


\lreps . 


Sue 


| 
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Sue them or puniſh'em ſome other way 
Th'art intheright, I will not ſue them then, 
But as thou bidſt me ſet their Neſt on fire; 
Come Xanthias,come, a fork and ladder quickly, 
Get up and pluck the houſe about their Ears, 
Quick if thou loveſt thy maſter; oneof you 

Go light a torch, and bring it hither ſtrait: 
Proud as they arel meanto bring 'em lower, 


Scan 4, 


Scholar, Strepſuades, Socrates, Cherephon. 


Schol. H. oh / WE, 
FJStirep. Torch to thy work, ſet fire apace. 
Schol, What art thou doing man? 
Streps, That which I'm doing3 | 
Diſputing ſomewhat hotly with your ſchool here. 
Schol, *laſſe, who's this that ſetsour houſe on fire ? 
Strezs. He whom you coſen'd of his cloak, 
Schol, Thou kill (ſt, 
Thou kiFlſt us man. 
Streps, That is the thing I mean, 
If my fork hold and ladder, do not fail me, 
So, How now,what do you make on our houſe-ridge, 
Streps. *I walk th air and gaze upon the Sun, 
So, Alaſſe I'm choak'd. 
Streps. Why doſt thou ſcorn the Gods then 2 
Cher. Oh mel burn; 
Streps. Now you may] calculate 
The motions of the Moon: tear, pluck,beat,burn'em. 
For many reaſons they deſerve the flame, 
But moſt becauſe they did the Gods diſclaim, 
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XENOPHO N. 


CHAP, I. 


©" Xenopbon, bis Country Parents, and follow-/ 
ing of Socrates. © | £1 


Laert; 


ISIDS Exophon was an Athenian, fon of C oallas, of the 
=> >; Erchiean Tribe: The time of his birthis no N 
AS where expreſlely- delivered : * - Steſiclides 
De aftrms he ied the firſt year of the x05. Ohmpiad. 
Q * Lucan that be outlited go. years: whence it 18 * de Longave, 
>= evident that hee was born at or befbfe the 


Laen. 


SAS. firſt year of the 82. Olympiad, which if the 
a9 8 3 Cauſal had abſerved,he had/not * alter 'd eibeneus, 
upon ſuppoſition , that-he was but ten years/ old; the fotirth , pz 
year of the 89, Olympiad ( the time of his Sympoſiam) where- 


whe was thewno leſſe then 36. years of age. Earrtius fairh's! be = 


bed the fourth yeay of the 9 4. Olymprad; (- Suidas reads; ofthe - 

98. ) Or,according to others,that he-jlouriſhed ix the 89, Olynipe- 
alwinh the reſt of the Socratark TOR of whom he beckmie 
one upon this accident.” . yi. 4 
- .*' Meeting Socrates in a narrow lane, hee ſiope him with his * £er:. 
ſtaffe, and asked him where all kind of meats'wereto be ſolds 
to which Socrates made a ſerious anſwer ; and then demanded 
of him,where it was that men were made good- and virtuqus 4 
whereat Xen pauling, follow me 'then, faith he , ' and learns 
from thence forward he became a Diſciple of Socrates. 

--Inthetime of that great! war betwixt' the Lacedzmonians 
wd Athenians, called 5þÞPeloponneſiax way ( the naturall for- 
wardneſſe of his { pivit-being perhaps excited/ by the example 
of his Maſter Socrates ) hee'was bedfonally engaged:inithe fight 
before Delrwan;the fl year'of che 89, Oly: mpiad ;" whereih the, . 
Boeotians overcame theAthenians; in which defeat "Xemiphet Lan. _ 
'n the flight unhorfed and thrown down, Socrates 
horſe being likewiſe flaiw under him-;' fought on - Jt _ 
him | a6, ſhoulders' and and carried him many furl 
until] -the Enemy gave bver the purſuit. This was the A 
elay of his:military profeſſion, which he afterward reſunt'd 
upon this occafion. 
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CHAP. 2. 
Upon what occaſeon he followed Cyrus inte Alia. 


* Yenoph. expe- * A Rtaxerxes ſucceeded Darius his Father in the Kingdom of 
dit. Cyr lib. r, Perſia, Cyrus his younger brother having been ſent for 
out of his Government of Ly4:s upon his fathers ſickneſſe, 
which is that firſt dr«fecs placed by the Arundelian ſtone in 
* a4 Gree, theſecond year of the 93.Olympiad,confounded by * a learned 
Epech, can. perſon with the latter, fix years after ) was impriſon'd by his 
CORO 207 wa upon the accuſation of 7iſſaphernes, but releaſed 
the mediation of his Mother Paryſa:ss, Being returned to his 
Government, he uſed all ſecret means to ſtrengthen himſelfe, 
The Ionian Cities were delivered to Tif|aphernes Wy «friaxer- 
xes, but revolted to him, all except My/etus, His pretences for 
levying forces were, the Garriſoning of thoſe Gities, and his 
oppoſing Tiſsaphernes : Clearchus likewiſe raiſed for him many 
in Cherſoneſus, upon pretence of warring againſt the Thracians, 
He —ncgpas alſo kept an Army on foot in 7heſſaly under 4- 
riftippus: and Proxenus of Boeoits brought him forces as againſt the 
Piftdians; this Proxenus ( who had been ſcholar to Gorgras the 
* Xn. lib. 3 Leontine, and * gueſt to Xenophor ) ſent to invite him to Cyras , 
alſuring him he ſhould be of more eſteem with him then of his 
own Country: Xerophon conſulted with Socrates about this let. 
ter, whodoubring that if he took part with (Grus, the Athenians 
would be diſpleas'd with him ( Cyrus having before aided the 
Lacedemonians againſt them.) counſelFd him to ask the advice 
of the Delphian Oracle, Xenophon went thither,and demanded 
of Apello to which of the Gods he ſhould addreſs his vowes and 
ſacrifice for the good ſucceſſeof his intended journey. Hee was 
anſwer'd , that he ſhould ſacrifice tothoſe Gods to whomit 
was due: Returning to Atbens, he imparted this Oracle to Sc- 
crates, who blam'd him,becauſe he had not demanded whether 
it wes beſt to ſtay or no, but ( as already determined to goe ) 
how he might beſt perform bis journey; Nevertheleſle (ſaith 
he )fince you haveſo propoſed your demand, you muſt doas 
the Gods command : Xenophen having ſacrificed according to 
the Oracles direQion, took ſhipping , andat Sards found Prox- 
exas.and Cyrus ready for their expedition into eAfis, and was 
immediately recommended toCyrus, being by both carneſtly 
* Xen. lid. 3- Mtreated to ſtay: hee continued with him * not in any com- 
* Cie E- mmand;but as a volunteer. *.ſa which condition he did notany 
thing misbeſeeming a ſouldier, whereupon he was in the num- 
ber of thoſe whom Cyrus eſteem'd moſt. 
* Xenoph.lib.n, * Cyrus having drawn all his forces together, marched up and 
gave 
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ve battle to eArtaxerxes ( :n the beginning of the fourt Year 
of the nintie fourth Olympiad, when Xevenctus was Archo 
at C«n4x4, five hundred Stadiz from Babylon , by the Rives Eu- 


pbrates, Whilſt he was viewing. both Armics , he told Xepogboa, 
who rode upto him, that theſagrifices were ayſpicious3 then 
Xexophox gave him the Grecians word,  Jupucr the preſerves. 
The Greeks prevailed againſt 7; apbernesz but Cyrus T 
the King , was through his coo much forwardnefle Qlain 3 t 
Grecians thinking themfelves Maſters of the field , and C 
to be alive, returned to their Camp, which they found 
by the enemy. * The next day the King ſending Phbalings to 
them, to deliver their armes, Xexopbon antwered, © That they 
« had nothing left but-their armes and valonr 3 as lang 
« as they kept their armes, they might uſe their yalaur , ſur- 
« rendring them, they werenot Maſters of themſelves Jt were 
* ;indifcretion ( faith he ) to ſurrender what we baye left 
* (ince thereby perhaps - we may make qur ſelves Maſters of 
&« what you have. Pl alines ſmilin þreplyecs 6 Young man, you 
« Jook and ſpeak like a Philoſopher; but aſſure your ſelfe, your 
« yalour will not oyer:maſterthe Kings power. Clearebes x: 
turned thisanſwer forthe whole Army, < It we be. 
5 friends, it will he ow for him that weare armed, if ene- 
* mies, better forvur ſelves. Tifſaphernes having madea Truce 
with Clearchus , perfidiouſly got him with foure other Com- 
manders, Proxenus, Menon, ( * with whom Xenophan had 1- 
cular enmity) Ag195, and Socrates, twenty A CA of GCoharts, 
and two hundred common ſouldiers intg his power 3 and des 
livering them up to the King, they were CET LI Nara 
being furamoned to lay down their armes, pretendjng. thz 
Clearcbas was executed for treaſon diſcoyered by Menn an 
ProxtBuSs who were very highly rewarded. Xenopbon Fe uired 
to have them ſent , who were fitteſt to direc Gay . ; 
Wer > Ge- 


friends to bothz whereto the Perfians not ableto 
parted. 


CHAP. III. 
How he brought off the Greczan Army. 
ns 'FE Greeks finding themſelves in fuch a ſtrait, werein 


v7 -- 


* Loere. 


* XanoÞb.Jib, 2, 


* Laert. 


* Xenoph lib. 3; 


deſpair ever to ſee their Country again. Xx cal- 
ling together the Officers of Proxenus, told them, © were 


*not to ex any mercy from the King , who had | 
*none to the body of his dead brother , having faſtned his 


*head and hand toa Gibbet, and that they muſt reſvlve to 
© put their ſafetie in their armes. lonides a Barorian: al- 
ledgd, that there was no means of ſafety byt in the Kings fa« 


vour 
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your ; 'atid began toreckon the —_— wherewith they were 
_—_ Xenophon anſwered, © That when upon the death 
* of Cyru + FREY marched up to the Kings armies, helaboured 
«for a ceflation; but when their Captains went to him unarm- 
©* ed, heabuſedthem; and that Ypolionides deſerved tobe ca. 
<*ſhierd, as the diſhonour of his Nation. Agaſthias replyed, 
( which words Laertras aſcribes to X —_ « he was an 1ncon- 
<ſ{derable fellow , whoſe cars were boared as the ſlaves of Ly. 
* &2a: So they turned him out. Havihg called together all the 


- - Commanders, po en adviſed them to chuſenew in the room 


of thoſe that were loſt, of whom he was eleftcd in the place of 
Proxenus: Hereupon he put on his richeſt habit , as fitteſt either 
for death,” or victory, 'for *his greateſt delight was in fair 
poliſhed armes, afhrming, that if heovercame, he deſerved 
ſuch, ifhe were overcome and died in the field , they would 
decentl[y expreſſe his quality, and were the fitteſt ſepulchrall 
ornaments ofa valiant man. His ſhield was of Argos, his breaſt- 
plate of «Mtica, his'helmet of BYotia, his horſe of Epidaurium; 
vhereby <£[:an argued the elegance of the perſon, in chooſmg 
ch things as were fair , and eſteeming him-worthy of ſuch, 
hus'Horned, ke made an oration to the Army, adviſing them 
( from the Examples of their latecommanders) not to truſt the 
eniemy;butin order to their return, toþurn their Cariages, and 
Fenrs; this advice was put in execution; Cher;ſophus a Lacedz- 
monian hatcharge bfthe Vati', Xenophon of the Reer , choſen 
(faith )/Chiv'as well for His courage as wiſdome, beingin both 
excellent: betwixt thefe two there grew ſo great a friendſhip, 
that in! all the time of the retreat they never had but one diffe- 
rence; ther match was I — the _ ” nw 
eat rivers which lay in their way, that they might them 
cine they were fordable ; avis croſt the River * nr AM. 
thr}dates Exmeup to them, and galled the Reerwithſhot, which 
the Greeks not able to — 4 Xenophon provided two. hun- 
dred ſlings, and finding fifty horſes fit for ſervice, imployed 
among the Carriages, mounted men upon them , whereby ha- 
ving fruſtrated the ſecond attempt af Mithridates , they mar- 
ched to Lariſſa, ſeated upon Trgr15, thence to Meſpila; in their 
march from thence,” Tiſſaphernes overtook. Them; ith a great 
Army, but was twice worſted 3 whereupon ( as the ſecureſt 


 » courſe) he ſeized on a Mountain , under, whach they mult of 


neceffity paſſe; Xenophon with a party gained by anpther- way 
thetopofthat Mountain, not without much difficulty of paſ- 
ſageand trouble; and to animate his ſouldiers, one of them » 
named Seteyrdas, murmured that he was on horſe-back , where- 
as hicmſelfe marched on foot ,.oppreſt with the weight; of his 
ſhield; which Xezophoz hearing, alighted , took his ſhield from 
him, and thruſting him out ot. his rank , marched ( pays 
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ſtanding he had aHfo a horſe-man Cuirafie) in bisradm'; But 
che ſoutdiers beat and reviled'/Soe7:das 11ll they ednſtrained 
him torake again his ſhield and place; Whenthoy bad gained 
therop', the enemy, being prevenred, fled, andfetfitoion.the 
villapes. * The Grecians (iritertepred by-the Rivet 74 
marched overthe mountains into theCountry of tht: Gardky 
4 peopte enemy to the Perfians;tough and 'warlike;fwoun w 
they found ſuch oppoſition,that in ſeven daies marckthrou 
\ taroen- , they were put to continuall fights }candfuftc- 
red more'diſtreſſes then the Perſian had. put them eg. :Fordi 
the River Kentrites , which bounds that ebuntry:,;they.p 
into 47916714 , where having put-to flight ſome troops ot horſe 
raiſed by the Kings deputies its theſe parts ro-oppale- their. paſ5 
ſage, they marched withour difturbancerathe heads of Tryne 
«Rich'ebry paſſed 3 thenee-to the River of Te/e{aainweltl 1414 
meuiat, holeſted with extreamy fhowes ,) lofing inanyiby. extre- 
mity of cold, till they came t& the Rivet Phaſes , netr-which li- 
vedrhe Phaſians, Tatets, and theiEhulyles 3 the Tacchs, anto-wholſe: 
country they firſtcame , conveying their proviſien into ſtras 
holds, reduced 'the Greeks © great want , untill-with a 
paines they forced one of ther , where: they took/as mach 
Cattle as maintained them tn'their paflage through the couny 
try of the Chatybes , a tour Nition ; of: whom they could get 
nothing but blewes : thence they marched to the River Hor- 
is:fe to the Styth:n: , where the Lordiof Gymanaiy, atownin 
thoſe parts, ted them through the enemies country'{which he; 
willed. them to burn as they went ) to the Mountain Therhes » 
from whence they might behold the ſea, tothe great joy of: 
the ſoaldiers. Pafling Fiendly through the country ofthe 414+; 
crones, to the Colchian Monntains, diſcomfiring the:Calebr, wha, 
oppoſed them, they arivedat Tr apezun4,, a City upotthe Eu +; 
xine ſea, where was a Greek Colony 5 here they facnticed and, 


celebrated games: * Cheriſophus they ſenivto Anexitius;the Lacgs," Xere2h.lib.s, 


dzmonian Admirall, (with whom he was intimace:) to ptocure; 
ſhips for.their tranſportation home, Whileſt they ſtayed in ext+: 
veation of his return , they maintained themlelvesby incur-, 
ſions upon the Calchi and Dry[arr3but he not coming | and their 
proviſion failing , Xe»ophon perſwaded the Citties adjoyning, 
tocleerthem a paſſage by Land , which they took to Cergjas a 
Greek City, where muſtering their men , they found but eighs; 


thouſand ſix hundred left of ten thouſand that went up with. 


C5745 thereſt conſumed by enemies, ſnow, and fiekneſle:,Thay 
ſhared the mony that had been made by the ſale of Captives, 
reſerving a tenth for an offering to Apollo and Diana : Xenophon 
reſerved his to be diſpoſed at Delphi and Epheſus. From Ceraſus 
they paſſed through the Country of the 2oſyn#ct , a barbarous 


people, divided into factions the ſtronger part deſpiſing their 
Qqq friend- 
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| © they pleaſed , gain the frien 
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friendſhip, they joyned with the weaker, whom they left Mz. 

alt ; Then they marched to the Chahbes , thence tothe 
Tibarencs, paſſing quietly through their Country to Cotyorg 
a Greek Town and Colony of the Sinopians, Thus far the Ar. 


 - my marched on foot 3 the diſtance of the place where they 


fought with Artaxerxes to Cotyors, being one hundred twenty 
wo encampings, fix hundred twenty paraſangs , ten thouſand 
eight hundred tweaty furlongs, the time eight Months. 

-- Thoſe of Cotyora refuſing to afford thema Market or enter. 
tainment.for hole fick, they entered the Town by force, and 


- took provifion,partly out of Pap} /agoria, partly out ofthe Ter. 


ritory of the Catyonues; whereupon the City of S:zope to which 
Cotyora was tributary, ſent Ambaſſadours to them , complain- 
ing of this dealing, and threataing to joyne with Cory/as and the 
Paphlagonians; whereto Xenophon anſwered , © that they fear- 
« ed not,if need were to war againſt them both, but could, if 
Abip of Corylas and the Paphla. 
<« yoniansas well as they. Upon which anſwer, the Ambaſſa. 
dours growing calm, promiſed them all friendſhip from the 
State of Sexope, and toaffiſt them with (hipping for the whole 
Army, it being impoſſible togo by Land, by reaſon of the Ri- 
vers ſhermodon, Halys, Iris and Partbentus. 


_ © Kenophon had deſigned to plant a Colony there , but his in- 


tention being divulg'd by $S:lazws, a Sooth-ſayer, thoſe of 
Sinope, and Heraclea {ent to. the Grecians, promiſing them not 
only a ſufficient fleet, but deſiring under hand 7:majion a Greek 
Commander to promiſe the Army a good ſumme of mony to 
convey them to /70443 which offers Xenophon(who only Jefired 
the common good ) perſwaded them to accept, and to engage 
mutually, not to forſake one another till they were all in Be. 
tie: Thoſe of Heraclea ſent ſhipping , but not the mony; 
whereupon Timaſioz and other commanders fearing the ſoul- 
diers,\defired Zenophon the Army might go to Phaſis, which he 
refuſed, but 7545 was occaſion'd a ſuſpition that he ſhould 
plot to deceive the Army, and to bring them back to Phoſis, 
whereof he acquitted himſelfe. Here a generall inquiſition was 
made of all offences ſince the death of Cyrus , and they were 
puniſhed3 ſome accuſed Rs for o_ng them, all which 
proved for juſt cauſes, one for offering to bury his fick com- 
panion alive ſome for forſaking theirranks; others for lyin 


onthe ground in the ſnow, or lingring behind, Thus were all 


things quictly ſetled, 
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X ENOP HON. 
CAAP, IV.. 
End of the Retreat, a 


\f 


He Greeks, afſoon as their fleet was ready , ſet fail for Xenoph. Ub. 6. 


Harmond;the Port of Senope , when Chiriſophus met them 
with ſome Galleyes from Anaxibzas , who promiſed them pay 
as ſoon as they ſhould come into Greece. The Army deſirous of 
a Generall, intreated Xerophon (with extraordinary teſtimony 
of affe&ion) to accept that command: Xenophor refuſed, eit 
diflwaded by inauſpicious ſacrifice, or unwilling to diſpleaſe 
the Lacedzmonians , in putting by Chtir/ſophus, who was there. 
upon choſen, but ſoon after depoſed , bh | 
tort a great ſumme from Heyraclea, a Greek Gity , their 
friends: X-»ophon alſo denying to be employed therein , the 
Army thereupon became divided; they choſe ten Captains out 
of themſelves, with Ch:ir:ſophus remained two thouſand one 
hundred, with Xenophoy two thouſand foot and forty horſe ; 
Chiriſophus went by land to meet Cleander Governour of Bizan- 
tium, at the mouth of the River Calphas , leaving ſuch ſhipping 
as he had to Kenophor,, who landing in the confines of Thrace , 
and of the Heraclean Country , marched quietly through the 
midſt of the land: the Mutineers landing at Calphas , ſurpriſed 
and ſpoyled the country thereabout'; the Thracians riſing u 
apainſt them , cut off two Regiments, and beſieged the hill 
where the reſt encamped. KXe-ophoy on the way being inform- 
ed of the deſperate condition of thefe Greeks , went direfly 
tothe place, ſetting on fireas he went all that was combuſti. 
bles the enemy fearing to be ſet upon in the night, ſtole away , 
as did the Greeks alſo , whom Xenophon overtaking in the 
way tothe Port of Calphas, they embraced him with great 
Joy and ariving at the Haven, madea decree , thatit ſhould 

be death for any man to propound to divide the Army, and 
that they ſhould depart the Country in their firſt order, 
The former Commanders being reſtored in the room of Ch:- 
riſophus who died, they ſubſtituted Neoz, who going forth with 
two thouſand men to pillage the _ was diſcomfitted 
Pharnabazus Lievtenant to the King of Perſia, and loſt five 
hundred menz the reſt reſcued by Xenophon, the Army by his 
encouragement marched through a large Forreſt defeating 
Pharnabazus , who oppoſed their paſſage there. Cleander came 
over tothem, and having expreſſed much kindneſfe to Xex0- 
phon, and contracted hoſpitality with him, departed. The Ar- 
my marched through By:hinta to Chryſopolis in the territories of 
Chalcedon, * Thence Anaxibius the Lacedemonian Admirall 


ſhould 


r refufing to ex. 


IOt 


ported them to Byzantium, where hee had promiſed they Xen. 6b. 7. 


J 
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ſhould as ſoon as they arrived receive pay , without which hee 
ſent them out of the City , wheveab, the ſouldiers incenſed, 
returned and entred the City by force,intending to ſpoil it:but 
Xenopbon thruſting himſelf amongſt the craud, difſwaded them, 


_> _— «d2nd appeaſed the tumult, as is particularly atteſted by * Ch 


an —om—_ By this means they were brought to depart 
the City quietly, which as ſoon as they had done, X-zoy hon de- 
firous to go home, took leayeof the Argy, and returned to 5)- 
zantium with Cleander. 4naxibius being, put gut of the Admiral- 
ſhip, and thereupon lighted by Pharnabazus. ( at whoſe inſtiga- 
tion he had treated the Greeks ſo hardly ) deſired Xenophon to 
return to the Army to lead them to Perinthus,., whence they 
ſhould be tranſported into 4ſiaz The army. received him; with 
much joy: when they cameto Perinthus, Arifiars! us the Gover- 
nour would not ſuffer them to be.tranſported: Sewtbes King of 
Thrace had invited them to aid him againſt Medocus, uſurperof 
his Kingdom, with large offers of money toeyery fouldier of 
his daughter to Xexophor: to him therefore not knowing y here 
to winter they went. At ſupper every one f according tothe 
44- bun ) drunk to the Ki 3 and made him a preſent * N-70- 
ghen,who ſatenext him, ri 0g up, and takingthecup.told him, 
he gave him himſelf & all bis Companions to be his faithful 
© friends, and ready ſervants in therecpvery of his Kingdom: 
* Herin their aſitance did much adyantage Sewbes: the Army 
wanting pay , | Xenopbon reproved Heraclides for not taking 
order about itzwho therupon endeavoured to. work him out of 
fayour with Seathey, to EG he brought thereſt of the Com- 
manders, counfelling them to ſay, that if need were;they could 
lead the army 225m Setpet as well as Xexophex; hut they joint- 
ly proteſted unto Scuthes, they would not ſerve at all without 
him: Sq he ſent for X-nophon alſo, and being agreed to proceed, 
they march'd towards the Country of the cMelsnophage asfar as 
Salmyaeſſon + which places having reduced, they returned to 
the plainesof Selybriz; thither came Chaminus a Lacedemonian, 
Poltnicus ſent from 7/ynbro,who told them that the Lacedemo- 
nians had deſigned war againſt 2;{ epbernes,the charge thereaf 
was committed to Thymbro,who defir'd this Army of Greeks to 
aſſt them, promiſing them good pay. Sewtbes willingly yielded 
the Army into their hands they ſerum X-nophonto demand their 
arcares, which not without much importunity hee obtained. 
Thence they ſailed to L aonpſacus » where Euclides a ſoothſayer 
of Xenophons acquaintance asked him, how much Gold he had 
brought? Xenophon proteſted hee had not had enough tocar 
him home , but that he ſold his horfe and other things whic 
he had about him. Thenext day they marched to Ophrymum, 
whither came B:uo and Euclides to pay the Army 3 they being 
Xenophons friends > reſtored ( refuſing the price of redemptt- 
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XENOPHON. 

on) his horfe which he much loved, and had pawned at Lamp- 
ſacus, Then marching forward by Atramyttrum, and Kertoniant, 
not far from eAar»a to the plain of Carcev , they reached Pers 
gamus 2 Citty of Lydia. Here Hellas wife of Gonyylus:ar Eretrians 
mother of Goygron, and Gong ylus entertained Xezophon --'B "Ts 
information Xeophon ſurpriſed Aſdates a tich Pertjan; with his 
wife and chidren, and all his goods: Returning to Pergdmus, the 
Lacedzmonians, Captains and Souldiers, by agreement gave 
him alſo an extraordinary ſhare of horſes, oxen , and other 
things then came Thymbro, and taking the Army, Joyn'dit to 
the reſt of the Grecian forces, wherewith he made war again 


# 


Tiſ aphernes. 
Of the Kings Provinces, through which they paſſed, the Go- 


vernours were theſe; Artimas of Lydia, Artacamas of Phrygia, Mt- 


thridates of Lacaoma, and Cappodocta3 of Cilicra, * Syenneſis: of * Which per- 


Phenicta and Aratra, Dernes3of Syria and eAſſyria, Belefrs: of Baby« "2c, 


loma, Roparas: Of Media, «Arbacas , 'of the Phaſiani and Heſperite, 


P ” the Kings of 
Teribazus, the Cardmchi, Chalybes, Chaldeans, Macrones, Colchr, Mee = Country, as 
to 


yaechr, Coetr, and Tibaremt are free Nations; Paphlagon#z gover- typ if apr 


ned by Cory/4:3 the Bithynians by 
Thracians by SenthesThe totall number of the Aſcent and De- 


ſcent is two hundred & fifteen encampings, one thouſand one 
hundred & fifty paraſangs, thirty four thouſand two hundred 
fifty five furlongs; the time of the Aſcent and Deſcent one 


year and three months, 


CHAP.V. 
His following of Ageſilaus, and baniſhmen. 


Pharnabazus , the Euro n ſee Thales chap, 


Fier this expeatition the defeat in Pontus, and breach of pro. * Lim, 


W_ 
Ani of Senthes King of the Odryſ1ans; Kenophon went into 
Aſia with Ageſfilaus K:ng of the Lacedemontans,to whom he delivered 


for a ſum of money the ſouldiers of Cyras, and beloved infimtely, ws 
ral; Emilius Probus ſaith, he comverſed intimately with him: 
Cicero;that he inflruf#edbim. Plutarch affirms, that by his advice 
Agefilaus ſent his ſonns to be educated at Sparta, to learn and art them, 
which none was more excellent, how to obey 

paſſed into Aſia the firſt year of the 96. Olympiad;He warred 
ſucceſlefully with the Perſian, but the year following was call- 
ed homeby the Lacedzmonians to help his Country invaded 
by the Thebans, and their allies, whom the Perſian had corrup- 
ted, thereby to withdraw the war out of his Country. Yenophox 
In his returning with eAgeſ7/aus out of 4/4 into Boeotis , appre- 
hending the danger of the war they were entring into, when 


he came to Epheſus left one half of ___—_ * which he had re- « 


the money which the 


ſerved for an offring out of his ſhare ( 
Army 


Rrr 


and command, Ageſilaus 


Supr.chep3; 
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log . X EN OPHOMN. 
Army divided at Cersſunt in their return from the expedition 
of Cyrus) with Ages Dians's Prieſt , willing that if heeſca. 
ped the danger of that war, it ſhould be reſtored to him, if he 
miſcarried, conſecrated to Diane , and either made intoan 
Image dedicated tothe goddeſle, - or diſpoſed ſome way that 
be ſhould conceive moſt acceptabletoher : the other half hee 
* Xe-n9ph.lib.s, ſentan offring to the Athenian treafury at Pe{phi, * in{cribing 
thereon both his own name, and that of Proxenus , his. prede- 
ceſſor in the command of that, Regiment, Ageſilaus returning, 
ca walted Byectia, and overcame the Thebans and their alliesin a 
ef great batte'l, at Corones * particularly deſcribed by Xenophos, 
who was there preſent. 
During the abſence of Xexophon out of his own Country,. the 
Athenians( becauſe he took part againſt the King of Fer;a their 
+  friend,& followed Cyrus, who had afliſted the Lacedemonians a- 
*Faſex. + painlt them,* ſupplying Lyſander their General with mony fora 
ca | Cam )proclaimeda decreeof baniſhment againſt him: * fer 
ſaith, he was baniſhed by the decree of Eubalus, and called home 
by the ſame; Laertcus, that he was baniſh'd for Lacozism,upon his 
ing to eAgeſilaus; Some place this decreejn thethird year of 
the $6. Olimpiad, but the writer of the Hiſtory of Cyrus his ex- 
pedition-inplyeth,thatit was before his firſt return out of 4/4, 
affirming that beforethe delivery of the Army to 7hymbro , Xe- 
=—_—_ Ignorant of - this decree, intended to. have gone 
ome. 


CHAP.VI, 
How he lived at Scillans, and at Corinth, 


25a He Lacedemonians to requite him for ſuffring in their 
. cauſe, maintained him at the publique charge, and pur- 
chaſing Sc:[luas of the Eleans» built a Town there,and/beſtow- 

ed a fair houſe and land upon Xenzophon, whereupon. hee left 


* Suid, Phileſia, and his two ſons which he had by * her, D:odous and 


* Leert. Gryllas, called the Dioſcuri. * Thither Peloprdas a Spartan.., ſent 
him Captives for ſlaves from Daraanus for a preſent;to diſpoſe 
of them as ſhould pleaſe him. 

Xenoph. de ex- Scilluns was near Olympia, eminent for celebration of ' the 

EIA 5. Games, which Mcgabyzus coming, to fee, reſtored to Xenophor 

* 8744.3, Cthemoney which hehad left in his cuſtody, wherewith * by ad- 
vice of the Oracle he purchaſed a portion of land, and conle- 
crated it to D:az4 1na place deſigned by Apollo, through which 

ran the River Selzus , of the ſamename with that at Epheſus , 
running by D:ang's Temple; the River wasſtored as well with 
ſhell-fiſh as others, theland with all kind of beaits for game 5 

c 


Ageſilaus and went thither, carrying with him his wite named) 
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CRED DIANA. HE WHO POSSESSEFH IT LET' HIM PAT 

THE T1 HE OF HIS TEARIY ENCRE ASELAND WITH THE" 

SKRPLNS AGE MAINT AIN, THE TEMPLE,IF HE' NEGLECT, 

THE GODDESSE WILL T AKE ORDER FOR 1T, * At'this place" 

of retirement Xenophon employed his time in hunting, and 

writing Hiſtories, inviting his friends thither, * of ' whom a- * Epift. Secte- 
m-ngſt others came Phedo and eAriſtippus, much delighted with #25 

the ſituation, building, and-trees planted by the hand of the 

owner. 

* At length a war ariſing betwixt the Eleans and Lacedz- « ; 7; 
monians, the Eleans invaded Sc:{luns with a great Army, and 
before the Lacedemonians came to their reliefe , ſeized on the 
houſe & lands of X-zophon;His ſons with ſome few ſervants got 
away privately to Lepreum; Xenophor firſt to Els, then to Lepre« 
| wntohis Sons, and laſtly with them to Corzzth, where hetook: 

a houſe and continued the reſt of his life. During this time the 
Arpives, Arcadiatis, and Thebans , jointly oppoſed the Lace- 
demonians, and had almoſt oppreſt them, when the Athenians 

| made apubliquedecree ( * mentioned by a Xexophon to ſuc- « gra mg, 
{ Cour them; X-:0phon ſent his Sonns upon the expedicion to A- #kim. 
thens, to fight for the Lacedemonians; for ( as Dzocles affirms ) 

| they had been educated at Spariain the diſcipline of that place. 

' This enmity endedin a great battle at Hariines in the ſe- 

: condyear of the hundreth and fourth Olympiad: Drbdorus 

| Without ating any thing memorable, gave off ſafe , and had 

} afterwards a ſon of his brothers name. Gr1/lus was ranked op- 

* Polite tothe Theban horſe-men : the Thebans having by the 

; Valour of their Generall Epamz0a44 got the betterof the day, 

2 arefolute company of Spartan horſe-men broke in upon him : 
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of whom was G/lu*, who ſlew - mr with his own 
hand, as Pauſamres afftirmes to have atteſted both by the 
Athenians , and the Thebans, adding, that he had ſeen +; 
Athens a piture ofthe battle at Martine, confirming the ſame; 
and that at Aſarntines was ereted a Pillar with the ſtatue of 
G on horſeback. In this noble action Gryllzs loſt his life . 
the newes of whoſe death came to Xenophon at Corinth , as he 
_ ag was ſacrificing, Crowned with a Garland 5 asſoon as he hearq 
D. Gieren Bpi- his ſon was (lain, he took off his Garland, and laid it afide; then 
_——_— g after what manner he died, it was anſwered , figh. 
Serm. 10s, ting ſtoutly in the midſt of his enemies , of whom, having ſlain 
many , he fell at laſt himſelfe : Hereupon Xeophon took again 
his Garland , and putting itupon his head , proceeded to z- 
crifice, not ſo much as ſhedding one tear , only ſaying, 7 kney 
* Pal. MGt"'S. that I badbegot a mortall3 *and calling the Gods to whom hea. 
* Leert. citing Crificed to witneſle , that the vertue of his ſon gave him more 
Arifecle  cbtent,then his death ſorrow.*Innumerable were the Epitaph 
and Encomiums that were written upon Grjllus, to pleaſe Xe 

nophen, whence may be collected in how great eſteem he was, 
That he made a viſit” to D:onyſius Tyrant of S:c:ly ( but at 
 ,. What time is uncertain) isimplied by * 4theaus,who relateth, 
— _ #d. that being at a feaſt ofhis , compelled by the Cup-bearerto 
; drink, hecalled the Tyrant by name: © What is the matter 
< Dyonyſius (ſaith he) your Cook, though excellent in that art , 

< doth not enforce us to eat againſt our inclination? 


CHAP. VII. 


His Death, Perſon, Vertnes. 


Enophon being *full of years (which according to* Lucian ex- 

ceeded ninety) died at Corinth, in the firſt of the hundreth 

and fifth Olympiad, Cal/:demus , or Callimedes being Archon, 

at what time Ph:/;p ſon of Amintas began his raign in Macedonts, 

He had an ingenious modeſt look, long, thick hair, handſome 

(touſethe words of Laertius) beyond expreſſion, Adrozt tn eve- 

ry thang, particularly addicted to horſes and bunting skilfull tn Tacticks, 

as bis writings atteſts, detout, a great liter of ſacrifices , skilfull tn in- 

terpreting them; an exact tmitatour of Socrates; temperate z as ap- 

* Athen. d-- Pears from his ſaying, that * 7t is pleaſant bungry,, to eat herbs ; 

jpn, 4. thirſty, to drink water. So candid and ingenious, that * when he 

* Laert. might have ſtollen the writings of Thucydides which lay con- 
cealed, he choſe ratherto publiſh them with honour. 

In a word, he was a perſon every way abſolute; as well for 

*Proem. Aon, as contemplation, Xenophon ( ſaith * Eunaprus ) was the 

only man of all the Philoſophers who adorned Philoſophy with h:s words 


axd 


* Laert. 
* De longav, 
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and actions 3 he deſcribes morall vertu* in bis diſcourſes and writings : 
1h bis acizons be was [ingular ; as tobis conduct, 4 miſt excellent Gene= 
zall, Alexander had zv1 been great, if Xendphon had not ſard, even 
the prr[unciory actions of Taliant perſons ought to be recorded. «x 

* He was the firſt that committed thediſputes of Secrates his © 
Maſter to writing, andthat with much fidelity, not inſerting 
excurſions of his own , as Plato did, whom for that reaſon, as 
* ;,e/itus obſerves, he argueth of falſchood; that there was a * Lib. 14. 
great enmity betwixt theſe two is affirmed by the ſame Au- 
thor, who, as a proof thereof alledgeth , that neither of them 
names the other in any of their writings: * /oſius only obſerves, , _ 
that Yenophon mentions 2/40 once in his * emunyantuere, over- ;... _ 
ſeen by eAgellivs, Thisenmity is further acknowledged by * £i. 3. 
* Atheneus and Laeritus , confirmed by the Epiſtle of Xenopbor 


to «£ſchines, wherein he condemnes Plato, that not being ſatiſ. * P91. *1: 


fied with the Doctrine of Secrates , he went to the Pythagore- 

ans in /taly, and tothe Agyptian Prieſts; arguments ofa mind 

not conſtant to Socrates, T hat hewas at difference with * 4r:- 

fippus alſo, argued from his writings. * Lerrt. wit, 
Laertius hath two Epigrams concerning him, the firſt upon Ariſtre. 

his going with Cyrus into upper e4ſia. 


Great Kenophon at once made two aſcents , 

To Aſia in perſon, and to Heaven by fame : 
Has ftile and action (lafting Monuments ) 

Lay to Socr atick-wiſdome equall clatme, 

The other upon his baniſhmenr. 
Thee the Cecropians, noble Xenophon , 
Banilh'd therr land,”*cauſe Cyrus hou didft aid; 

But rangers prov'd far kinder then thy own : 
what Athens ow'dthee, was by Corinth pazd. 


Laertius reckons ſeven Xexophons , this the firſt , the ſecond 
an Athenian, brother to N:coſtratus, Author of the Theſes; beſides 
many other things, he writ the lives of Pelopida5 and Epamrinon- 
da the third, a Phyſician of Coos ; the fourth writer of the 
Hiſtory of Hannibal : the fifth, writer of fabulous Monſters - 
the fixt, of Parosa ſtatuary: the ſeventh, an old Comick Poet: 
Sudas reckons three more; one of Articch , the ſecond of Ephe- 
ſus, the third of Cyprus: Hiſtorians, or rather writers of Ro- 
mances; that of the firſt called Batylonica, of the ſecond Epheſi- 
«ainten books3 of the third Cypriaca: the ſtory of Cynaras , 
MMyrrha, and Adonis. 
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XENOPHON. 


CHAP. VIII. 


His writings. 


BD 162/22 Halicarnaf] eus ſaith , that Xenophon was a ſtudious 
zmulatour of Herodatss, both in words and language : His 
: ſtile (according to C:cero ) "ſoft and*ſw.et ( melle dulcior ) far 
_— & " Afjertng from the noiſe of Oratours in the Forum: tn bis Voice, the Mu. 
* Oratr, - ſes ſeem to ſpeak , whence he was ſirnamed be eMitick Huſe 3 or 
* Cic Ort. according to others,the Atiick Bee, a Title formerly conferr'd on 
*Sophocles His ſtile and manner of writting isat large diſcourſed 
_-_ by Ariſtides, Adrianenſis inan expreſle trat, erroneouſly 
aſcribed to Hermogenes. 
The Books of Xenophon (which * Scipio Africanus had alwaies 
* Cicer.Tuſc. jn his hand, and * Cicero adviſeth to read, as very profitable ia 
qo many things)were (as reckoned by Laerizus ) fortie, which ſeve- 
| _ rall perſons diſtinguiſh ſeverally; the generall titles theſe, 
K5gu mula > the life and diſcipline of Cyrus ( as Cecero renders it ) 
* Lib. rs, Iineight books, written 707 44 hiſtorte fidem ( though * D:odoyus 
Siculus ſeems to take it in thatquality) ſed ad effigiem juſt; tmmpert 
no: 4s a faithfull Hiſtory , but the deſcriptton of an exact Prince: 
Whence* Auſorius ſaith , tn relating the wertues of Cyras, he hath 
given rather awiſh then 8 biſtory, deſcribing, not what he was, but what 
he ought to have bern, 

Kiye craBame 5 the going up of Cyrus the younger into Aſia, in ſe- 
ven Books each of which( as Laertius oblerves) hath a Pro. 
a&m, the whole none: Maſius ſuſpeCts that Xenophon was not the 
* Annal. Author of this book; the Biſhop of * Armach aſcribes it to The« 
miſtogenes, though owned as Xenophons by Plutarch, Cicero, Diony- 
ſius Ha'ycarneſſuus , Hermogyenes , Laerttus, Athenaus , and 
others. 

Exalwig 3: the Greek Hifory, 1n ſeven books, continuing where 
Thurydidesleft ; the ſame was done by Theopompus, but he went 
no further then ſixteen yeers, Xexophon to fortie eight. 

Ageſilaus, of which piece (*cero ſaith, that Ageſ/2us would net 
ſuffer hes pifture or Ft atue to be made , this vook alone ſurpaſſeth all pt- 
ctures or images 1n his praiſe, 

The Repullick of the Lacedemonans, and ihe Repablick of the Aihe- 
nlans, which * Deme:7:us denieth to be Xenopbons 


* Vie. Sophacl. 


* Grat, af. 
Y 


EN 1 be defence of Socrates , and ihe memorralls of Socrates, which 
pethapvis that hiftory of Philoſophers mentioned by Saida. 
Occonomicks, the laſt book of the memorable diſcourſes, 
*Ofc.2 wherewith *7cero was ſo much delighted, that in his younger 
yeers he tranſlated i. 


Sympoſium , accommodated to the fourth yeer of the eighty 
nint 


X E NO P HOMN. 


ninth Olympiad» for which reaſon reprehended by Athenes 
45, AS ETTONEOUS in Cy : vindicated by the learned 
Caſuubon, | - X 

Hiero, Or ,of a Kingdome. | 

The accompts of revenues, 

Of Ho; £5, 

Of Horſemanſhip. 

Of Hunting. 

Epiſtles. 

Betides theſe which are extant , Xenophon feemes to haye 


written other things 3 * Yalerius Maximus and * Pliny ce his «8.13. 


Perrplus. 
L here1s a treatiſe of «/Zqurtokes under Xenophort's name, but 
made n—_ impoſed upon the world by 4nnms. 
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* Stob, ſerm. 


* Meaning Pla: 
te, who added 
Much «f his own 
to the diſcour. 


XENOPHON. 


SENOP HONS EPISTLES. 
* To Mſchines. 
Epift. 1. 


A. A Ecting with' Hermogenes , amongſt other things I asked 
:Y | him what Philoſophy you followed, he anſwered , the 


-ſame as Socrates. For this inclination I admired you, when you 


lived at ethers, and now continue the ſame admiration for 
your conſtancy above other ſtudents of wiſdom; The great. 
eſt argument to me of your virtue is, your being taken with 
that man, if we may call the life of Socrates mortall. That there 
are divine beings over us all know : wee worſhip them as ex- 
ceeding us in power; what they are 1s neither eaſie to find, nor 
lawfull to enquire. Ft concerns not ſeryants to examine the 
Newreandattions of their Maſters, their duty is onely to 
obey them; and which is moſt conliderable, the more admira- 
tion they deſerve who buſie themſelves in thoſe things which 
belong to man3 the more trouble this brings them, who affe&t 
glory 1n vain unſeaſonable objects: For when ( «&ſchines ) did 
any man hear Secyates diſcourſe of the Heavens, or adviſe his 
Schollers to Mathematicall Demonſtrations? we know he un. 
derſtood Muſick no further then the Ear: But was alwaies dif. 
courſing to hisfriends of 'fome thing excellentz what is forti- 
tude and juſtice and other virtues. Theſe he called the proper 
good of mankind;other things he ſaid men could not arrive at 
or they were of kin to fables, ſuch ridiculous things as are 
taught by the ſupercilious profeſſours of wiſdom. Nor did hee 
onely teach this his praftice was anſwerable; of which I have 
written at large elſewhere, what I hope will nor beunpleafi 

to you, ( though you know it already ) to peruſe. Let * thoſe 
who are not ſatisfied with what Socrates delivered , give over 
upon this convidion, or confine themſelves to what 1s proba- 


ſes of Socrates ble, Living , hee was atteſted wiſeby the Deityz Dead, his 


and went to 
FMeypr, Italy, 
and Sici'y. 


Mattherers could find no expiation by repentance : But theſe 
extraordinary perſons affect -£gypt and the prodigious learn- 
ing of Pythagoras, which unneceſſary ſtudy argueth them of 
inconſtancy towards Socrates, as doth alſo their loveof Ty- 
rants, and preferring the luxury ofa Sicilian table before a fru- 
pal life. 


To 
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To Crito, 
Eprſt. 2. 
Ocrates often told us,that they who pravide much wealth for canine? 
Cher Children,but neglect to ex. wat them by vertue , do _ 6 
like thoſe who feed their horſes big . and never train them to 
the manage : ' by this means their horſes are the better in caſe, 
but the worſetor ſervice -whereas the commendations of a 
horſe conſiſtsnot in his being fat, but, ſerviceable in war, In the 
ſame kind errethey who purchaſe Lands for their Children, 
but negle&t their perſons; Their poſſeſſions will be of great va- 
lue,themſelvesof none, whereas the owner ought to be more 
honourable then hiseſtate, Whoſoevever thereforebreeds his | 
Son well, though beleave him little, gives him much : It is the 
mind which makes himgreat orſmall: whatſoever they have, 
to the good ſeems ſufficient, tothe rude too little. You leave 
our Children no more then necefſitie requires , which they 
blog well educated will eſteem plentifull, The ignorant 
though free from preſent trouble, have nothing theleſle fear 


for the future. | 
: To Sotira. | 
Epist. 3; 


* F'NEath in my opinion is neither good norill, but the end , 5% {erm 
of the life, not alike toall, tor as ſtronger or weaker ** 

from their birth, their years are unequall; ſometimes death is 

haſtned by good or evill cauſes; «4 agarn? * Neither is it fitting * $195 ſem. 

togrieve ſo much for death , knowing that birth is the begin. *7* 

ning of mans Pilgrimage, death the end. Hee died, as all men | 

(though never ſounwilling ) muſt do: but to die well, is the 

part of a willing and well educated' perſon, Happy was Grjllus, 

and whoſoever elſe chooſeth not the longeſt life, but the moſt 


virtuous though his(it pleaſed God )was ſhort. 


To Lamprocles, 


Epiſt. 4. 


EGG, muſt firſt approve the excellent aſſertion of Socrates , guy, 
that Riches are to he meaſured by their uſe, He called not large 


poſſeflions riches, but ſo much onely as is neceſſary 3 in the 5 
judgement whereof he adviſed usnot to bedeceived, theſe he 3 


called truly rich, the reſt poor , labouring under an incurable 
povertyof mind, not eſtate. 


Ttt | Epiſt, 


1t> XY\ENOPHON: 
ii JQ1 
* eyid. S6cr&e % fiſt. So. 
gic. 18. 1\qQ.A 


* Allatixe o-W Hey who * write in praiſe of my Son Gry/lus 
therwi/e. wridag;es 


* Epiff. Socra- 
tick, 21. 


ought3 and you likewiſe doWeallin us the-aQti. 
ons of Socrates; wee ought nt VhUly to chdeavaur to be good 
our ſelves, but to ptarfe hita whohwed chaſtly; piony; : and 
ſtly ; and to blame fortunezandthofe who pl againſt 
im, Who ere long will receive'the punyhmtnr thereof. The 
Lacedzmonians are'tmach incenſedirit; (for thelill arwess 
come hither atteady ) and teproachiour people;-1xying;,| they 
are mad again, in that they could'be wrouphtiupoit os rye 
to death whom Pythis declated the wiſeſt of \nfer. |Þt any of 
Socrates friends want thoſe things which Tſent,grve me nonice, 
and I will help them, foric is juſt and honeſt 5 'yowdowellin 
in keeping </AXſch;n's with'you, as you ſerid merword.  Thavea 
deſign to collect the ſayings and aftions of Scerates, which will 
be his beſt apology, both now and forthefuture, not .mthe 
Court wherethe Atlienrans are Jutges, but to all who conſider 
the virtue of the man. Tf we ſhonld nor writerhis freely, it 
werea fin againſt friendſhip and the truth. Even'now there 
fell into my hands a piece of Plato's to that efje&t , wherein is 
the name of Socrates, and ſome diſcourſes of his not unpleaſant, 
* But we muſt profeſſe that we heard not, nor can commit to 
writing any thing 1n that kind, for we are not Poets as hee 
is, though he renounce Poetry; for amidſt his entertainments 
with beautiful perfons, he affirmed that there was not any Po- 
em of his extant, but one of Socyates, young and handſome: 
Farewell, both, deareſt to me. 


* Ep18t.6. 


er, tocelebrate the feaſt of Diana, to whom we have 
erected a Temple, wefent to invite you hither If -all of Fin 
would come, it'were-much the beſt, otherwiſe if you ſend ſuch 
as you can conveniently ſpare to affiſt at our facrifice,you 
will do usa favour, eAiſizppus was here, and ( before him ) 
Phedo, who were much pleaſed with the ſcituation and ſtru- 
ure, but above all, with the plantation which I have made 
with my own hands. The place1s'ſtored with beaſts, conveni- 


ent for hunting, which the Goddefle affeds;, Let-ys rejoice and 


ive thanks to her who preſerved me from the King of the 
barians, and afterwards in Portis. and 7 brace from: greater 
evills,even when we thought wee were out .of the Enemies 
reach. Though you come not, yet,am I obliged to write to pou- 
I have compoſed ſome memorialls. of Socrates; when they arc 
pe 


did as they 
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perfect you (hall ea them.Ar:ft;ppus and Pheds did not dilap- 
ove of them; Salatez mg Sr e leather-drefler , 
pr PAY AS Foy 


and commend him that hee continuet ratick diſcourſes 

not diverted by want, or D1Ifage from Philoſophy , as ſome i? 
others, who declineto kno admire ſuch diſcourſes and © 
their efics, KI? G 1r9t3 7 Yikes arr 
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tregs-and conſeceared, what remains will be ſufhejent to thajn- 
; farias. KerAenlaigl, If they are,not fit for us, we wall fr 
ane ll covey mie 504 AT ORE hy 
ſnpplyyaur.qccalians, L,wriz.taGr)llus, becauſe gf a. liitle ofie 
{oy /magant 2 ng ly 5 | $4 I fr = 
{+5 014 $1::11 UN 35lo ne wy 
"Epiſt.B., 4 2 « bi \ \ : Epift. 


| 0: Efiernart ob " Hocratic.2 t; 
O Euphron of Megara I delivered ſix meaſures 6f meaty, 2 
þ Facts drachmes, and anew rayment for your uſe this 
winter : accept them and know that Eucizd and Terpſi0n are ex- 
ceeding good, honeſt perſons, very affeCtionate toyou and S0- 
4s; Tt yourfons have a defire to come tome, hinder them 
not; for the journey to M-g44 15 neither long nor incommodi- 
ous: Pray forbear to weep any more, it may do hurt, but can- 
not help. Remember what Socrazes ſaid, follow his praftiſe and 
precepts; Ingrieving you. will, but wrong.yourLſelt and chil- 
dren; They Are the 7 us ones of Socra-es-;- Ng mn we are obli- 
ged not onely to Maine- n bat 0,Prelgezs ect ſelyesfor their 
ſakes: leſt if you or I,0n-407-Whpr,who,after the death of Socra- 
crates ought to look toargons © Nthould fail, they might * The regen 
want a Guardian to maintain and protect them. I ſtudy to ive 7007 gr 
for them, which you will not do unleſſe you cheriſh your [eIf. L griiuc, who 
Grief is one of thoſe things which are oppoſite tolife, for by it 4eribe him 
the living are prejudiced. Apolloderus * firnamed che ſof+, and Di- ab: _—_ 
0x praiſe you, that you will accept nothing from any,profeſling bobbins ,Aolegr 
you are rich; it is well done -foras long asT and other friends yen a 
are able to maintain you, you ſhall need none elſe. | Beof good atedion to 
courage X2z:tppe, loſenothing of Socrates, knowing how great 50rates, Les 


- + . Hari 
that man was think upon hislife, not upon his death; yet that A F.9 is 


to thdfe who conſider it will appear noble an excel- concerning this 


lent. Farewell. appellation. 


To 
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X EN OPHON. 
* To Cebes and Simamias 


Rh 4 5 Epift. 9. 


JT is commonly ſaid, nothing is richer then a poor man, thix] 
find true in my ſelf, who have not ſo much, but whileſt you m 
friends takecare of me, ſeem to poſſeſſe much : and it is w 
done of you to ſupply meas often asI write: As concerning my 
Commentaries, there is aone of them but I fear ſhould beſcen 
by any in my abſence, as profeſt in your hearing at the houſe 
where Ewcl:dlay. T know dear friendsa writing once communi. 
cated to many is irrecoverable- ?lato;though abſent , is much 
admired throughout 7:aly and Sicily for his treatiſes; but wee 
cannot be | 5 = mage they deſerve any ſtudy 3 Iam not onel 
carefull of loſing the honour dueto rs th but tender al 
of Socrates, leſt his virtue ſhould incur any prejudace by my ill 
relation ofit. I conceive it the ſame thing to calumniate, or 
ot praiſe tothe full thoſe of whom we writes This is my fear 
ThE: and S:mmas )at preſent ,. natill my judgement ſhall þe 
otherwiſe inform'd, Fare ye well. | 
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ESCHINES was ſoti Of Charinds 'laaarremd,* Lien. 
or, as P/atdnd others, of Lyſaui45, am Athe- * Lucanicanen 
nian; of the'sphzti7an Tribe : He'was from 1" 
CZ his childhood very 1H uffobP\ TNAMONGg 
&D himſclfe to Socrates), he faid to hith =S & 
poor , and have nothing to give you but 
| my ſelfe: Do yon not know, anſwered S0- 
crates, that you have made me a rich ptdfent? He was the mo 
diligent of all his Schollers, and vever quitted him ; whereup- 
on Sucyates ſaid,” 'that he only, 7 avarrcntt valued him: He was 
not beloved of Plato; nor Ar: #ippus : Idirnbneus faith ,.1t was he 
who! counſeHed Socrates to eſcape ont'of Priſon ,* which Plats 
aſcribes to Crito. ' Being very poor , Sotyates bad him take ſome 
of his Dialogues 'and make'mony of them , which «4ri#tippus 
ſuſpeting when he read them at Mezgara; derided him, ſaying, 
how came you by theſe Plagiary f ' Another 'time * A47iſt;ppas * F lut. de ive 
falling ou: with him , was queſtion" d what became of h1s (,1endſhip, he _ 
enſwered, it 15 aſleep, but 1 will wake it, andmeeting Achines, do 
feem ſo znconſfider able ro 1uu , ſatth he, and unfortunate , A zot to de- 


ſerve correflion? It is no wonder, anſwers #icbines, if your natureex- 


ceedrng mine 11 every thing, findout | frft what 1s expedient. * Inſty-.. En 
gated y poverty, he went to S:cly, to. Dionyſus the Tyrant, ſtrat. vit. Apol- 
at what time Plaioand Art #t1ppus were there: Plato.being out on; and from 
of favour with the Tyrant, took occaſion , by preſenting /£f- ©" *" 
chines, to ingratiate himſelfe : * He deſired be m1ght be admatted to \ av. .4 
ſpeak with him , nhich the Tyrant granted, ſuppoſing he would alledge adulat. —_ 
ſomething an dcjerce of himſelt+ 5 1as ſoon as he came 1nto his preſence, ct diſcrim, 
be began thus: if you knew Dionylius, of any that came with a ho- 
ftle 1ztemt to do you burt, though be fail'd of the cccaſ,on, would you ſufs: 
fer bim to depart unpuniſhed? Nothing leſſe , anſwered Dionyſms 3 
for not only the ill aRtoxs , but d:(ignes of enemies deſerve- to be cha 
ſized, 1 hen ( rephes Plato ) if any man (buuld come hither out of are 
intent to a y0u a g004d office , and yu not griiue himleavte ,.ought you to 
neglett and arſpije bem? Dionylus demanacd whom he meant; i Fiſchts 
nes(ſatth hea perſon of as great inte211:y.45 any of Socrates hrs friends, 
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ASCHINES. 


able to reform thoſe mth whom he converſeth , who baUing undertaken 
great Yoyage by ſea to come buther ,.and diſconrſe Philoſophically with 
you, is negleFed, Dionyſus was ſo pleaſed at this , that be embraces 
wet his cdpdor 8nd gyeatpeſſe of ſperit > and entettzined 


Plats, 
Afthines dipniifully and magnipcemiy, Thus Mutgth 3; butt tc. 
ties hich, that Ar rating thither, was defpiſtd 
Plato, and recommended by ens 36; 1 the latter, the Socrz. 
tick Epiſtle confirmes : to Drozyſius be imparted ſome Diz. 
logues, and was gratified by bim , with whom he lived untill 
he was depoſed, and D:oz brought into the Kingdome3 then 
returned to eAthers, where notdaring to profeſle his Philoſo. 
phy, becauſethe names of Plato and rift: pp wereſo great , he 
| applyed himſelfe to 
fratning orations for the Forum , in which Times faith, he was 
yery perſwaſive: Lyias wrote one Oration in anſwer to him,in. 
tituled a or according to Athexeus #yie Able we 2. 
$araxtr xeww5, wherein ke aſperſeth him for many things, which 
are not any way probable, as (befides patronizing an unjuſt 
cauſe, and borrowing without intent to reſtore) for pretending 
toſell unguents, contraric tothe lawes of Soloz: , and precepts 


of Socrates, and for "rag Hermes, his witeand children 3 ſex 


Atheneus. Ariftoile traamed iMvSs was his intimate friend, 

Laertius reckons cnt of this name; thefirſt, this /&/c:es the 

Philoſopher; theſecond wrot of Rhetorick; thethird an Ora- 

tour, contemporary with Demoſthenes 3 thefourthan Arcadian, 

ſcholler to /ſecrates ; the fifth of Mitelene , firnamed Rhetoroms- 

ſtixz the ſixt a Neopolitan, an Academick Philoſopher , diſci- 
le to Melanthius a Rhodians the ſeventha Mileſian, who wrot 
oliticks, friend to Cicero; the eight a ſtatuary. 


CHAP. UI. 
His writings. 


E wrot D:alogues,Orations, and Epift{:53 by the firſt eAthe- 
x«us afirms , he gained a great 3 <a of temperance, hy- 
=; & and integrity : cMenedemas accuſeth him of owning 
many Dialogues of Socrates, which he had of X antrppe 3 Panetrus 
. believes them to be his own, not counterfeit: thoſe ( ſaith L2- 
erttss ) which expreſle the Socratick habit, are ſeven; the firſt, 
Miltzades, written in a lower ſtile: the ſecond;Call:as,wherein he 
is blamed by 4theneus for treating of the enmity betwixt Cl!t- 
as & his fathers, and for deriding 4:axagores & Prodicus in their 
ſcholars Theramenes, Philoxenuszand Ariphrades, The third, Rbtnons 
the fourth, Aſpaſia, cited by Atheness and Harpceration : the 
fifth Alatades, cited alſo by * Athexeus : The {ixth Axicehas , 
wherein (faith * Athenews) be tradauceth Alcibiades a5 gruen t 
Wine and women which particular not being to be found in _ 
A X10CÞus 
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ASCAPENES, 

Axiochus, extant amongſt the ſpurious Platonick Dialogues, 
argues ( contrary tothe ofdinian jak Yoſiw) that it is not the 
ſame. The laft, Te/auges , the ſcope whereof was a Satyricall de. 
rifion of the-vices of that perſon,, as appeaceth from Demerrins 
Phalerems, and * Athenens . = $. Wn 

* There were ſeven other Dialogues, {tiled axp<n"?, which ſaber, 
went under the name of. £ſcbines , very looſe, and not ex. * £«r. 
preffing enough the Socratick ſeverity 4 whence Prfratas the 
Athenian , detiped that they were his 5 and Perjeus ſaith, the 
greatelt part were written by Paſipho;: of Eraria;fallely mingled 
with the Dial of e£ſct:enes : their names ( according to 
Sardas ) were Phedon, Polyznas, Dracon, Eryxias, ( perhaps that 
which is extant) of Yerrue, E a hues the Scythians, 

* His 0,/4:2045 gave full teſtimony of his perfection in Rhe- » £1. 
torick , in confirmation whereof, 4acrtsus inftanceth , that 
defence of ihe father of Phaacus the Gemerall , and thoſe aberecn be 
th:efiy rmituted Gorgias the Leontine; of which * Phrloftratus cites 
that roncerning Thargelta, " Epift. all Fu. 

Ot his Epiſtles , one to Dronyſcus the Tyrant is mentioned by *** 
Laeritus, as extant in his time: another there is under his name 
among(t the *S«cratzth Epifiles ig theſe words 3 

Aſſo0n as I arived at Syracuſe, Ariſtippus met me :n the Forum , * Epip.. x4. 
anattiking me by the hand , carried me immediately ro Dionylius, 80 


17 


 whombe ſaid, Dionyſius, if. max ſbould com: hither $0 inſinuate folly 


into jou, did be net aim at you liurt? towhich Dionylius conſexieng, | 
wha: then, cont1nu's Ariſtippus , world you do tohim? the worſt , an- | 
ſ»-rs Dionyfius, that could be: But if any one, ſatth he, ſhould come to | 
emprove 104 17 wi{dome, didhe not aim at your good Þ which Dionyſus 
acknowledging : Behold then (continues be ) Aiſchines , one of Socra- 
es hrs diſciples, come huther to tnſtruB youz, be atmes at your good, there 
fore on him confer the benefits you confeſſe dat toſach. Dyoniſius( ſad | 
[,1merrupting him ) Ariſtippus expreſſeth an admirable friendſbip in 
this addreſſes but me are owners only of ſo mach wiſdonie , 4s reſtrashs us | 
from abuſing thoſe n1th whom we converſe. Dionyſus hereat pleaſed , | 
commended Ariſtippus, 4nd promiſed ro make good what be hadcon- 
feſt due to me: He heard our Alcibiades, and deleghtedit ſtemes there= 
with, defiredif we had any other Dialogues , that we would ſend them to 
Pim, which we promiſed to do , and therefore deay friends we tmtend to be 
ſhortly with you. whil tt 1 read, Plato was preſent ( which 1 had almo 
forgot to tell you Jand whiſpered ſomething in my behaife privately rd Di- 
Onyſins , by reaſon of Ariſtippus3 for as ſoon as he was gone ont, he told 
rhe that he — freely when that man ( naming Atiſtippus ) was 
preſent: but for what I ſaid to Dionyſius concerning yos , 1 referre my 
ſelfe to htm : The next day, Dionyſius tn the Garden confirmed his ; 
ſpeech as ſaid ones with many ſportrue ſaying:( for they were no better } > > 
 aduiſed Ariſtippus and Plato to ceaſe therr emulation , becauſe of =7o 
thetr generall fame3 for we ſhall be moſt riditulous , if our actions corre= t 
ſpe not with our profeſſion, CRITO, 3 


* Suid, 


* Larnrt, 


* Laert: 


ASCHINES, 


CRIT 0. 


RITO was an Athenian ſcholler to Socyates: whom he 
loved ſocntirely that henever ſuffered him to want ne- 

cellaries, of which more hath beenalready ſaid in the life of 
Socrates : * Being much troubledand ſued y thoſe who had 
not received any injury from him, but abus'd the quietnefſ 
of his diſpoſicion, which would ſooner part with money upon 
noground then goto law , Socrates adviſed him toentertain 
oneof the ſame buſje , troubleſome humour, tokeep off the 
reſt; Cr:to in purſuit of this counſell made choice of eArchide. 
mus, an excellent Lawyer, but poor , who beingobliged by his 
guifts and kindnefſſe , perſecuted eagerly all ſuch as moleſted 
not him only,but any of his friends: Cr:10 wrote ſeventeen dia. 
logues compriſed in one volume, thus reckon'd by Laeriw, 
That the good are not made ſuch by learning. Of having moſt. what is 
expedient, or the Poltuician.Of Loneſty, of wickedneſſe, of ſecarity, of 
Law, of Divinity, of arts, of coxuerſation, of wi{dom 5 Protagoras or 
the Poletich, Of letters, Of Poetry , of what 15 honeſt, of learning, of 
knowing or ſcience, what ut 1s to know, He writ allo an Apology for 
Socrates. 

* He had four ſons, Critobulus, Hermogenes , Epigenes, and 
Ctefippus, all auditors of Socrates; of whom already; 

Sutdas reckons three more of this name : One wrot Getick 
ſtories; the ſecond was of P:eria a City in Macedonia; the third 
of Naxus, bath Hiſtorians, 


SIMON. 


*("7 MON was an Athenian, a leather-dreſſer. Socrates 
x. coming to his ſhop, and diſputing there, he committed to 
writing all that he remembred thereot ; whence his dialogues 
were called exvrmei, They were three and thirty, all in one yo- 
lume: of Gods, of good,of honeſt, what is honeſt. Of juſt, the 
firſt, the 2d. Ofvirtue, that it cannot be taught. Of fortitude, 
the firſt, ſecond, third. Of law, of Popularity, of honour, of 
Poetry, of health, of love, of Philoſophy, of knowledge, of 
mufſick, of Poetry; what is honeſt. Of doctrine, of diſputation, 
of judgement, of that which 1s, of number, of diligence, of la- 
bour> of avarice, of boaſting, of honeſty, or according to. 0- 
thers,of Counſel, of diſcourſe, of nes. of doing 111. He 1s 
reported the. firſtthat uſed the Socratick diſcourſes. Pericles 
promiſing that if hee would come to him,he ſhould want no- 
thing, hee anſwered, that he would not ſel! his freedom of 
ſpeech. There is extant among(t the Socratick Epiſtles, this un- 


der his name, as in anſwer to Ariftippus. 
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manner of lifes But of th s mirth enoughz onely be mindfull of me and "Jane 2s y_—y 
thir #3 Theſe conduce much to the miſe, Bionem. 


GLA VCO. 


* L A HE O was an Athenian : he writ nine Dialogues, * Leert 
[comericed in one book; Phidylus, Eunpides, Amymachas , 

Euthias, Ly ſithides, Aiiſtophanes, Ephalus, Anaxiphemus, Mere Xx: 

7s, There are two and thirty more falfly aſcribed to him. 


SIMMIAS. 


IMMI AS wasa Theban; he writ 23. Dialogues in one « ; ,,;. 
ook: of wiſdom, of ratiocination, of muſick, of verſe, of 
fortitude, of Philoſophy, of truth, of letters, of Doqrine, of 
art, of conduR, of decency, of what is to be choſen,and what to 
be ſhunned; of friendſhip, of knowledge, of theſoul, of well- 
living, of poſhbility, of wealth, of life, what is honeſt,of in- 
duſtry, of love. 


CEBES. 


E BE S was of Thebes, a Philoſopher, Diſciple to Socrates t + £41 
he writ three Dialogues; The Tablet ( which is extant ) 

the ſeventh. Pbrynicbus; he writ alſo ar infernall narrative, and 

other things. Theſe arethe Philoſophers who did not diſtract 

the DoQrine of their Maſter into Sets, in which' reſpect 

they may more properly be termed Socratick , though the reſt 

alſo aſſume that title, 
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KXXV11 
XXXV11I | 


XXXIX 


Archontes. 


M—— — h——— 


Damalias 1. Halyc. 
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| Dy't. 


Draco makes Jawes at Athens. 


Draco Tat an.C lem. Suid 


Heniochides Ha!. 


Ariſtocles Mara. 
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Fl oo 


|Critias 1. Alarm: 


Philombratus. Plat. Sol. 
Solon. Laert. 

Dropides. Phil. inC r, 114, 
Eucrates, Laert, 


Simon. M.:rm. 
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T hales borhs. Ko fo 


Solon borne about this tne : 
04; dearh., 1 


by compute From ® 


* \Phcyno viſtor in all the Olympick exerciſes, Ex 
Probably the ſame with whom Pittacus ogy 


Periander begun to raign at Corinth. 


Arions ftoryaEuſcb. 


| Pittacus flouriſhed. Laert. 


aert . 


Alyaze way, of Lydia begun to raign. Anaximandes 


Epimenides luſtrates the City of Athens * Z.aert, Epis 


menides born. Sid. 


Solon made Archon, His Lawes. 


Anacharkis came to Athens to viſit Solon, Laert. 
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| Philippus. Clem. 


1 


| Damafias. Marm 


Faw. %o 


Archeſtratides, Hal, 4- 


Ariftomenes. Laert. 
| 


Conias Plut. Sol. 


Hegeſtratus: Plwr. 
Euthydenus- Laert. 


| 


Erxyclides. Paws. 


% 


Y / 
Heracles. H.il. 4 | 
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e/Era Phileſ. 
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Periander died having raignsd 40 yaa rs, Ar; 
ſtot, polit. 5. La-rt. 


The attribate of wiſe conferred on Thales, and 


the other (1x. 
About this time Theſpis began to preſent his 


Pit aus died, Laert: 


Pjthagoras viſits Thales.Collefted from Tambhick, 


C hilon was Ephorgs, Laert. 
a Anaximenes 1 


Exſcb. 


Thales died. Lacrt, 
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Cyrus kes $ ardys and (Teeſws. 
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Lyſagocas 4ſarm. 


Myrus Hal, $. 


Hipparchus Hal. 6. 
Pithocritus, arm. 


' 


Diognetns, Hal. 6. 
Hybrilides, Hal 7. Pans, 
Phanippus. Plut.*Ariſt ie. 


| Archiſes. Hal. 8, 


Ariſtides. Harm. 

Philocrates. Mrrm. 
| oftrawus. 41. $. 
Nicodemus. #7a:, 8. 


Callizder, Marm, 
X mir pus. Warm. 
Tm utthenes farm. 
Adimantus arm. 
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| Acectiorid-s 


Phzdon. / od. Sc. 
Drum oclides 


Accſtorides 11. Hal. 5. 
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104} 


P fra died having 
i Polit: 5 


DS 


Darizs begun his reigh. 


Ansxagoras born. Laert by Compal. 
Pythagoras diced, £uſch. 
| 


The Marathonian fight, 


Dari dicd. Xerxes ſucceeded. 


| Ferxes croft the Hellefpont : the fight at Salg- 


mis. Anaxagoras went to Athens, 


4 ., [Menon 
xvii { Chares 
had. ; Ranklerghas 2. 
3 oti 
4 A ion 
Ixxviii 
2 
3 
4 Lyſitheus 
Ixxix | Archedemides 
2 Tlepolemus 
3 Conon , 
4 Euippus 
[xxx Phraficlides 
2 Philocles 
3 Bion 
4 Mneſithides 
Ixxxi {| Callias 1. 
2 Sofiſtratus 
3 Ariſton 
4 Lyficrates 
Ixxxii | Chzrephanes H!, 
2 Antidotus - 
13 Euthidemus 
4 Pedicus 
Ixxxi1i | Philiſcus Hal 
2 Timarchides 
3 Callimachus 
Þþ Lyſtmachides 
Ixxxiv | Praxiteles 
2 Lyſanias 
3 Diphilus 
4 Timocles 
Ixxxy | Mnrichides 
| 2 Glaucides 
3 Theodorus 
4 Enthemenes 
Ixxxvi | Nauſtmachus 
2 Antilochides 
3 Achares * 
4 Apſeudas Pro/. 
IXXXV11 Pythodorns T huc- 
2 Enthidemus Ather. 5. 
3 Apollodonis. Ather, 5. 
4 Epaminondas 
Ixxxviii | Diotimus 
2 Enclides 
3 Euthydemns 
4 Stratocles 
Ixxxix Mirchis 
2 - LAmynias 
3 _FAlezws 
& Ariſton 
KC Ariſtophilus 
2 Arc hias 
3 Antipho 1 
4, | Enphzmus 


A RONODOGITE: 


110] =TT 
i £7 


| 
0, 
| 
>| 


Soc retts bom. 
A ftane fell down from Heaven ar £10: 


Potamus; foretold by Anaxagoras, 


f 
BBY 
, 
. 


Xenophon born about this time. 
Anaxagoras (having profeſt Philoſophy 30 


years at Arthe;:s ) condemn'd and bas 
piſh*d; colleted from Laerr, 


i Year of the Peloponneſian war:Thucid lt, 


4 Anaxagoras died, by compute from Laert 


2 The bghr at Delium,wherein Socrates & Xenophon 


tought. The Clouds of Arifephanes a&tcd. 


9 The Clouds cf Ariftephanes aRed the ſecond time. 


11 The time of Yeropho:,”; ſympoſium 
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Ariſtomneſtus 
Chabrias 
Piſander 
Cleocrictus 
Callias 
Theopompus 


——_ 


Glaucippus 
Diocles 
EuRtemon Marm. 
Antigenes Mar. 
| Callias Marm. 
Alexias 
Pythodorus Athen. 
Euclides 

Micon 
Exenetus 
Laches * '-/ 
Ariftocrates 
Ithicles 

Lyſiades 
Phormio 
Diophaneus 
Eubulides 
Demoſtratus 

| Philocles 
Nicoteles 
Demoſtratus 
Antipater 
Pyrrhio 
Theodorus 
Myſtichides 
Dexitheus 
Diotrephes 
Phanoſtratus 
Menander 
Demophilus 
Pytheus Marm 
Nico Hal, 
Naulinicus Ha! 
Calleas Hal. 
Chariander 
Hippodamus 
Socratides 
Aſteins Pags, 
Alciſthenes. Hal. 


Diſcinetus Pars. 
Lyciſtratus 


Polyzelus Hal. 


Chion 

Timocrates Hal. 
Cariclides 

Molon. Hal. dinar. 
Nicorhemus 
Callimedes 


Phraficlides arm. 


Nauligenes «Alarm. 


Cephiſodorus Hal. 


167 
168 
169 
170 
I71 
172 


A CRONOLOGIE 


16: 

19. 

18 | 

19 b my 

20 de 

21 Thuryd.des ends his hiſtory; Xenophon begins 
22. where he left. | 

23' 

24 y 

25 The firſt aſcent of C7r«5 into/ A/ru. Aſarm. 


27 at Arginuſc;the 10 Captains put ro death, 
The chirry Tyrants. Tzeramencs nut to death. 


The aſcent of Cyrus into Aſa againſt hisbrother: his 
death. Xenophon retreats with the army. The 30 
Tyrants put down, | 

Socrates pur to death. Thimbro ſent into Apa againſt 
Tifſaphernes by the Lacedzmonians; | and of Xeno- 
phons rerreat 6-1 

Agefleus goes into Afie againſt thaPerfian. (Tones. 

Agglaus calledhome;b6ghts with the Boctians ar £0- 

Conen rezdifics the walls of Arhens. 


A ri/title bor. Liert 


| Yenophon died. L arr. 


26 Diony/ius made K of $ racuſe; 4 od.the hghe_ 
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Enchariſtus 
iſodotus 
Agathocles Pans. Mar. 
Elpincs | 
Calliftratus 1arm. 
Diotimus 


Callimachus Arher. 
Themiſtocles 


Pythodorus Arr. 
E'12netus 
Creſicles 
Nicocrates 
iceratus 
Ariſtophanes Arr. 
Ariſtophor Ar. 
Cephiſophon 
cine 
Hegemon Ha'. Ar. 
Cremes 
Anticles 
Hegelias rr. 
Cephiſodorus 
_—_— Laert. 
| Archippus [.aerr 
© com Ha!, 
Apoullodorus 
Archippus 


Demogenes 
DemcClides 
P:-axibulus 
Nicodorus 
Theophraſtus 
Pulemo 
Simonides 
Hieromnemon 
Demetrius Phalereus 
| Carinus 
| AnaXicrates 
; Corzbus 
' X-nippus 
| Pheracles Ha/, 
| Leottratus 


þ Theophilus. Paw. 4th. 
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226: 
227 
228 
229 | 
230 
231 
232 
233 
234 
335} 
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239 | 
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244 ) 
245 } 
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259 | 


2251 
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Plato died 82 years od. Arben. 5b. 5. 


Ariſtotle went to Mitelene, Laert. : 
r5/totle went to King Philips Alexaitdar 
+ deing 15 year old, £4e7t» | 


«Aviſtotle teacheth in the Lyon 13 yeah 


Ariftotle went £0 Chalcis 5 and died there 


near 63 years old, Laert. Theophraſtus 


ſucceeded. 


Polermo prelident of the Acade my. 
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Lacyades preladent of the Academy 26 yeus 


Laert. 


RUE « relignes the ſchool to £xder and 
Telecles, Laert, 


| C arineades torn, 


Ca © omU( þ. cn =» WW 


THE TABLE, 
The firſt Parc. 


Containing thoſe on whom the attribute of 
wiſe was conferr'd, 


eALES Chap. 1. His Country and Parents ' Pag. i 

2 The time of bis birth OY 

2 Hu travels — 
How he l;/yed at Miletus td 
The attribute of wiſe conferred on him 6 
60f b1s Philoſophy | tbid 
Sect. 1. That water 15 the principle of all things 9 
Set. 2. Of God | In 
Set. 3. Of Demons ? I2 
Set. 4. Of the ſoul ibid 
Sec. 5: Of the world 14 
7Of bis Geometry. I5 
Sect. 1. Prgoſitrons 1nwented by bim 16 
Sed. 2. Of his taking the berght of the Pyramid 18 
8Of bis Aſtronomy ibid 
Sect. 1, Of tbe C eleftiall l phears | 19 
Seft. 2. Of the Sun, Moon, and Stars ibid 
Sed. 3. Of Eclipſes | 20 
Sect. 4. Of the year Lo 
Sec. 5. Hes A trologitall prediiiton ibid 

9 His moyall ſentences 23 
10 His judgement in cull affatrs 25 
Il Hes writings 26 
12 His auditors axd ſcholleys 28 
13 His death 29 
SOLON Chap. 1. His Parents,Country and con1tion 30 
5 How by his means the eAthentas took Salamis,C yrrha, and the Thracian Cher. 
ſoneſus 31 


3 How he compoſed difjexences at home, and was made eArchon 

4h: alterations he made during hss government, and firſt of t! e Siſachthia 37 
5 How he druided the peoplermo Claſſes, anderefted Conr:s of Judicature 39 
6 Hts lawes 41 


7 Of the eAxes and Cyres, Senators Oath and other 1nſtitutions of Solon 51 
8 How be entertained Anacharfis: his Tr svells ro Egypt,Cyrus,Miletus, Del- 
phi, Corinth, ad Creet 50 


9 The 


w& 2 


d 1 


The Table. * 


9 The attribute of wife conferred on him; his morall ſentences + 
. 10 How be oppoſed Pthiſtratus,ong reprebended Theſpis - 
11 How he travelled to Lydia and Cilisia | 
12 His death 
13 His writings 
C HILONe bop. . his life 
2 His morall ſentences , precepts, and verſes 
3 His death and writings 
PIT TACUS «þap.'1.b:s life 
2 His morall ſentences, precepts, andVerſes 
3 His death, brother, wife, 3g writings 
BIAS chap. 1. His life 
2 His morall ſentences, precepts, and verſes 
3 His death and writings 
GCGLEOBULUS | I. bis life, death, and writings 
2 Hrs morall ſentences, precepts and Verſes 
P ERIANDER chap. 1. His Country, Anceſtors and Parents 
2 The time of his birth , reign, and the change of his a:fpoſition 
3 Of bis betng placed in the number of the Seten Pegs 
I1:Rgs | 
4 The ory of Arion 
5 Of bes wife 
60Of bis Children 
7 His Sc 7 Y 
Sociades his ( colleAton of the ) precepts of the ſeaven Sophoi. 
Auſonius h:s play of the En tad ”_ _ 
ANACHARSIS Chap- 1, His life and writings 
Hzs Apophthegmes 
MYSO | 
EPIMENIDES 
PHERECTDES 


ol 


s ſentences and mwri- 


93 
; 
9 
tbid 
99 
101 
103 
109 
I 
113 


114 
219 


bp. 


5” a 


The Table. 


The Second Part, 
Containing the Jonick Philoſophers. 


NAXIMANDER Chap. 1, Of b:s life 
2 Hrs oprn10ns | 
ANAXIMENES Chap. 1. Hs fe 
2 Hrs 0} 111045 
ANAXAGORAS Chap. His Country, time, and ſtudy of Philoſophy 
2 His opi1mons Seft. 1, Of the firſt principle of things "2: *þ; 
Sect. 2; Of the Heavens 
Sect. 3- Of meteors 
Sect, 4. Of the Earth 
Sect. 5. Of wing Creatures 
3 Hers predittions | 
4 His Schollers and Auattors | 
5 His triall, death, ſextences, and writings 
ARCHELAUS 


___Thethud Parr. 
Containing the Socratich, Philoſphers. 


"OCRATES Chap. 1. His Country, Parents, and time of birth 
g 2 Has fir educaiion 
3 Hts maſters 
4 Hrs ſchool and manner of teaching 
5 Of bzs Philoſophy 
Sect. 1. His Metaphyſics 
Sect. 2, Hrs Ethicks 
SeCt- 3. Oeconomicks 
Sect. 4. H:s Politicks 
Of bis Demon | 
7 His military afirons 
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Errata, 
V2 errors bave eſcaped the preſs by reaſon of the Authors abſence, as pag; x. lin, 1g, 


from whence it 15 derived to us. p.2.1.4. a very great anachroniſme. 1. 9. $0ir1x66. P.4.his time 
1 trave/l ; Fle went ts Creet. p.28.1.1 6. fer his birth, p+ 29. 1. 9. my ware waſht grove. p. 39.1. 3. 
\udicature ; 1.23. a filent unexpreſſed conſent. p.41.1.6.with Minors. P. 63.1.4. the checkerd cloifler. 
.21. Dion Chryſoftome; Ariftides Lycurgus. p. 65.1.5, in-Stobeus, Pages. P. 74. 1. 42. «s the ground. 
1,11 4:1.9.other Defgades; others Agiaſarchus: Apollonius, Bolus, I aertius and Suidas name his 
nother Blaſia, Plutarch Balta ; ſuppoſed a Xymph. p.119.1. 34. that ſuits not : In the ſecond part 3 
14.124. the ninty third Olympiad. p.19.1.43.Theſe five, Thales,@yc. In the third part, p.1.1.26, 
Fed 70. Jeares. P.29.1.42. your keard, p.59,1, 6. what I writ before, 1, 7, greater evertures, 1. 9. 
wer. to you. p.68.1.;0-well,my good. p.73,1.26.fervent vowes. p.75.1,25. I thought that Jove.p.78. 
1.17.the thing that 1 demand. p.79.1.17.and Lyfinna.1.34.within your ſelfe.p. $1.1.30. dele why.p.82 
1, 16.come and 1, p,83.1.2.0f folly or. p-85.1.41.1lloye fosles. p.92.1.34, r__ berven. p. 105.1. 
Ig. fo Diana. In the MmMaigent, Þ. 19, the words perhaps are inverted, an for revs Ypapuuaa's 
iT) TYT2 Tjualts fer THE COMeAG'S.. read. Tis * envenrgs Sug?. p.27. beth the Intypreters,p.110 
for um TH dH3 fag recg Um oy ad BAREE. 
Spargapithes. 
I 


Lycus, 
I 


Gnuus, 
I 


Anachar is Saulius, ot 
Caduida. 


þ | 
indathyrſus. l ; 
Part, 2, pag.9, Laert : perhaps, 6, I) _vi@ «v7. Pait-2 p.c3-for Cum! read YMuarvy. 
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THECYRENAICK SECT. 


ARISTIPPVS. 


CHAP. I. 
Ariſtippus, b;s Country and Parents. 


<Q H FE ctimation which Philoſophers had daily 
Va gain'd among the Grecians about this time 
f cauſed it cxccedingly to multiply , whilſt eve- 

Proftcfſour ambattous to be held wiler then 
Y BR Maſter, and teaching ſomthing new , dcli- 
rcd to have the honour to bee Author of a 
Sc. 

The Succeſſion of the 107ck Philoſophy, which bef orc Socrates 
was fingle ; attcr him was divided into many Schooles , whereof 
[ome were bur of ſhort continuance; others l:ad longer ſucceſſion, 
Ot the Icfle durable were the 


Cyrenarch , 
Megay 1h . 
Eleach , 
Ereitriach, 
jo called from the places where the Ptofeſlours flouriſhed. Others 
of longer tucceſhon, the 
Acacentch, out of which Came the Peripatertck 5 
Cymack 5 Stack. 
We ſhall firſt diſpatch thoſe which were of ſhorec{t ovin- 
tinuance , whether that they were founded upon lefle reaſon, 


and were in ſhort time broken, as * Cicero ſaith, and quite extant by a De Oratete | 


A - . . ; [ b_ 32. 
the lrength and Arguments of the others ; or that being inſtituted and ; 


founded in more obſcure parts; they were not ſo lakting as thoſc 
which were profeſs'd in the moſt flouriſhing City of eAthezs. 
 Ariſlippus a Dilciple of Socrates, aftcr his death, returned homme 

into his Country at C5-e4e in Aſ77ca,, trom whence the Doctrine 
which his Scholers rctained had the name of Cyrenarch.” He was b $4'4 
Son of Aretartes, © of Cyrenc. 6 Laert. 


B 2 CH AP. 


ARISTIP PUS. 
CHAP. II. 
How he went to Athens, am{heerd Socra tes, 


| Flooy Cyrene Ariſtippus went firſt ro Athexs, invited by 
the fame of * Socrates, concerning whom be fell tnto diſcourſe with 
Iſchomachus, meeting hem caſually at the Olympick Games,and enqui- 
ring what manner of diſputes they were wheremith Socrates prevail'd (+ 
much upon the young men , bee recerued from him ſome little ſeeds and 
ſcatterings thereof, wherenith be was ſo paſſionately affeted, that he grew 
pale and = untill ro aſſwage hs ferent thirſt , he took a Voyage to A. 
thens, ard there drunk at the Fountain, ſatisfying hemſelf with the Per- 
| ſon , his diſcourſe and Philoſophy, the end whereof was to know our own 
» = de Nat. oils, and to acquit our ſelues of them. But as® Ariſto (aid, Philoſophy 
ors . R . . — bs VF. 
 Cic, de Orat, doth harm to thoſe who miſinterpret things well ſaid, Ariſtippus © chief. 
3. deltghted with the more Voluptuous drſputes of Socrates, alferied Plca- 
ſure to be the ultimate end whercin all happineſſe doth conſiſt. 
d Athen. deipn. 4 2175 life was agreeable to the opinion , which he employed in Luxury , 
ge Sweet unouents, rich garments, Wine and Women ; maintained by a 
courſe as different trom the preceprs and praiſe of Socrates as the 
things themſclves were. For, notwithitanding he had a good 
e Zeer. FEſtare( and three Country-Seats ) © he firſt of the Socratick Diſ- 
ciples, rook Money for teaching. Which Socrates oblerving, asked 
him how he came to have ſo much? he replyed , how come you to have ſp 
ztile > A further diſlike of this courſe Socrates expreſs'd, when A- 
riſt1ppus ſending him twenty minzhe return'd it,ſaying,h1s Demon 
would not ſuffer h1m to take 1t. 


a Flut, de c<u- 
riofer. 


* — — —— net _ — = 


CHAP- LIL, 


How he went to gina. 


© Athen. derpn. Eaving Socrates, * he went to eEg774, where he lived with 

EY more treedom and luxury then before : Socrates ſent exhorta- 

tions ro reclaim him, frequent bur fruitlels, and to the {ame end 

publiſhed that diſcourſe which we find in X enophor.. Hc re he bc- 

came acquainted with Lars the famous Corinthian Currezan , 

- pa de!pn. b \yvho came thithcr yearly at the Feaſt of Neptune,and was as con- 

« Athen, deipn. ſtantly trequented by Ariſtzppus, for whole lake © Hermeſtanax 

- 13. faith, hee took a voyage to (61th ( mention'd among h1s Apo- 
thegmes ) 


To Corinth Love the C yreneay lead, 
Where he eyoy d Theſſalian Lats Led; 


ARISTIPPUS. 


No Art the ſub:le Ariſtippus tzew 
BY which the power of Lowe he might (chew. 


«VVhillt Ic was upon [11s \ OYAgC LO er1h » 4 Ureat Tempelt d [ aert, 
aroſe, whereat he was much troubled: one of the Paſſengers lay= 
ing unto hum, we 07444. y people aze 1.0t afrard, tut you Ihileſuphers 
/car(or as © e/Elian, are 104 ati aid like other pecple: 2) 0:47 Souls antWE- > par. Hiſt. 9. 
red negare not of equail; alu © you haSayd a withed an umn appy life 5 20. 

I Fekicr! ry and Beatltucle, F Age by” 
" To tiolc wino blame um for trequenting Lars , 1 piſſeſſe ber þ Leert. 
faith he, zot ſhe me." Lais in emulation of Ph73ze gave admittance i Athen. Deipn. | 
to all ſorts of people, rich and poor , whereupon *Ari( 1ppus repre- ; | 

ended by his {crvant tor beſtowing {0 much on her, who o_— 
rained Drogores the Cynick gratts, FT Ae her money laith he, tha: 
ma) enjoy he r, not that other's n: ay + 0t. UD; (2CReS TEPT oachcd bum for k Athen.Deipng 
ireqUC ntng tic COMPAainy ot Las, lay Ing; "Ariſlippus, | z0u and I con- 13» 
Ver je with the ſun W0O#H, an, etiher gre Octi'y Gi b: like WHO CY. If Do 
eu think it a'ſurdlaith hc, to an ell 112 a houſ Where otners lied be- 
(70s Of to [, al 1a Si Ip that ha! h carried Wther Þ aſſens WOrS> It 1S 5:0 more 
alſurd iv afjetl A 1 0M.177 bom other's hate Cs, JV wi 
At e/Z 14a hc continued till the death of Socrates, 4s ( belides 
tc teſtimony ot * ”l1:o) appcarcth by this " 'Epiltle of his written 5, Phedone. 
upon tiat occalion. X m Socratic, 
Of the death 0f YOC ratC>s T and Cloombrotus bat ? recetyed 1nfor- TIE 
mation, and that whes he mivht hace eſcaped from the eleaten Officers » 
he ſaid he would 9! , unleſs he was acquitted vy Law; for that were as 
much 45 1n bym lay to bet, ay his Coaitry. My optizon is, that being un- 
j-ftly committed, be might have got bis Liberty any way,concet ung that 
all whach he could do ill or 18; -onſide /ately ma be ju(l. From whence avaln 
I blame him 3.0: yds it he had done 1ll event this, Tou nite me word that 
a'l the {rrends and Diſciples o/ SOCIALCS hate left Athens, out of fear 
th Wy ſhould be (all ALY 0! Jou5 tl 1s well donezand we Lets at preſc jit at 
A gina wil continue here a whilez:hen come to y0u4,and whereinwe are a- 
Lle ſerve you. 
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His "—_ of a Sect. 


Riſltpy4S MOMUTLNNG At [cengrh to m1S own C OUNtry, ( 37a, PIo- 

Met Pi: opt ay thre and inſtituted a Sect called * (344 e14- a Laet. 
1c& trom the Place Dy Lome Heauo. ch ,OT \ 0! Uptuous from tho Do- b Galen, Hiſt. 
ctrine. © Thcy wio tollowed the it \ticurion of Ariſlippus, and of wi 
Wcore called C57; 1.aick, bold thms, wes 


\» Thry 


d Laert. 
Queft.lib, 4. 


Fl cert. 
£ CIC. 


h advers. 
| Mathomn. 


e Cicer, Acad. 


ARISTIPPOUS. 


They reje&ed Phyſick and natural diſquiſitions trom the ſeeming 
incomprehenſibility thereof. Logrek rhey handled becaule of its 

reat ulcftulneſſc, But Meleagzer and Clitomachus athrm they delpi- 
7d both Phyſick and DialeCick alike, as unuſetull,for that with- 
out theſe, a man who hath learned what things are good , whar 
evil,and able to diſcourſe wel,and to ſhake off ſuperſtition and the 
fcar of death. | 


Sect. 1. Of Tudgement und Tudicatories. 


*'T* Hey held that the Serſes inform not alwates truly, © that nothing 

extrinſecall can be percerued, thoſe things only cas be percetyed , 
which are felt by inward touch, as grief and pleaſure, neither know wee 
what colour any thing 1s, nor what ſound it makes, but only that we feele 
our ſel ues affetied after ſuch a manner;that ' Paſio,s are comprehenſive; 
that objects not comprebenſite, That ® nothing judgeth but bytintert- 
our permotion, and the jurlgement of true and ſalſe conſtjteth tn thward 
touch. 

" Sextus Empericus morc fully. They aflert that paſſions or at- 
fcCtions arc the Judges and the oaly things that may comprehend, 
& not fallacious;bur of tholc things whica cautc paſſions, there is 
nothing which is comprchen(ible,or that may nor deceive us.For, 
that we ate made white or affected with ſweet, may be ſaid ex- 
preſsly and firmly,bur that the thing which cauſcth this affection 
15 whutc or {weet, cannot in Ike manner be aflcrted. For it is po- 
:ble that we be affected with whitencfle from a thing thar is not 
white, and with {weetneſle from a thing that is not ſweets as to 
him who 1s dimfſighted or hath the yellow jaundies, all things 
[ccm yellow to one, dusKkiſh to the othcr, and he who pincherh 
his cye, thinketh he {ces things double, he who is mad fancies rwo 
Theles's, rwo Suns in all thctc, rhcy that are fo affected, to wit, 
with yellownefle or duskithnefle , or duplicity, is true, bur that 
the thing which moveth them 15 yellow or dus&ifh, or double, is 
conceived to be falſe: So it 1s molt con{onant ro reaſon, that wee 
comprehend nothing more then our own paſſions, For we mult 
hold that the things 1ccn are cither the pathons themſelves, or the 
caulcs of thoſe paſſions; it we lay our paſhons are the things {cen, 
we muſt likewiſe afhrm all things ſcen , to be true and compre- 
hen{1ve; it we ſay the things {cen are the cauſes of thoſe paſſions, 
we mult confeſlc all things teen to be-talle and incomprehenſible. 
For that paſſion which happcneth to us, ſhoweth us its ſelt and 
nothing more, ſo that to ſpcak truly , the paſſion or affc&ion ir 
lelt rs the only thing that ts apparent to us, and for that rcaſon , 
in their proper aftections none crre, but in the externall objc& , 
all, The firit are comprehenſive, the ſecond incomprehenſive, oo 
Sou 


A RISTIPPTVS. 


ſoul being weak in the diſcernment thereof, by reaſon of places , 


intervalls, motzons, mutations, and many other cauſes. + 

Hence rhey aflert, that there is not in man any one common 
thing which judgerth, but they impoſe common names on tlic 
judgments; all commonly name whitcand {weer, bur fomhing 
common that 15 whute and {weet they have not, for every man 
apprehends his own aftection. Now whether the lame aftection 
happeneth to any one , and ro him that is next him from white , 
neither 1s he able ro ſay, as not recciving the affection of the 0- 
ther, neither can the other that 1s next him {ay, as not receiving 
nis afketion. There being therefore no common affection in us, 
ir were a rath thing to aſlicrt , that whatſoever ſcemeth luch to 
mc, ſecmerh alſo tuch to him thar is next me; for perhaps my 
conſtitution 15 ſuch as to be whitencd from that which exrernally 
incurreth , another hath his tenſe fo ordered, as thar he is affe- 
&cd otherwiſe. That rherefore which is {een and appearcth is 
not common. 

Thar by reaſon of the differing conſtitutions of the ſenſe we are 
nor moved alike nor in the {ame manner, 1s manifeſt from thoſe 
who have the Jaundzes , and thole that are purblinde, and thote 
that arc affefied acrordip.g to Nature. For as from the ſame 
obict, ſome are fo affected as to be black, orhers red, others white 3 
(0151t likewiſe conſonant to reaſon , that they who are affected 
according to nature, by reaſon of the different conſtitution of 
ſenſes, are not moved alike by the ſame things , bur one way the 
white, another way the black , another way he whoſe cyecs arc 
blew, another way he whole eyes are black, whence we impoſe 
common names on things, having our ſelves proper and particu- 
lar afke&ions. 


Sect- 2. Of the End, or thief Good. 


O theſe aflertions ({ continucth Sextus Empericus ) concerning 
the Judicatories, agrecth what they afſcrt concerning Ends. 

Of Aﬀections, ſome are pleaſant , ſome harſh and troubleſome, 
ſome meax; the harſh and troubletome are z/l, whoſc end is oreefe; 
the pleaſant, good, whole end , which cannot be deceived, 1s plea- 
ſure : The mean are neither good nor 111, whoſe cad 15 neither 
good nor ill , which 1s an afteCtion between pleaſure and gricte, 
Afﬀctions rheretore are the judges and cnds of all things, and 
we live ſay they , obſerving evidence and liking, evidence in the 
reſt of the affc&tions, liking, in pleaſure. 

Laeritus (aith, they aſſert rwo paſſions or affections , Griefe and 
Pleaſures pleaſure, a fotr imoorh motion; gricte, a harſh morion. 
One plcaſure differeth not trom another pleaſure, nor is one 
16” oa (wceter then another pleaſure ; thus pleaſure 1s covered 


4 


by all living creatures, the other ſhunned.” 


They 


4. 


eARISTIPPUS. 


They aſſert corporcail plcaſure to be our ultimate end, a5 
Pare:1us faith in his book of Seas, not cataſtematick perma: <a 
pleaſure, which confi{terh in pr ation of gricte, and a QuIct Vo1 
of all di{turbanec, which Epreare belt, 

The End diftc veth {ron Beatiturde ;, tor the End 18 fome particu- 
lar plcaſure ; Bcatiruce 15 that! which conliſterh of all particular 
plcatures, wherein are included both the paji and ſu:ure. Again, 
particular plcalure 15 expetivle 7 2t ſelſe, telicity, ot in it (cltc, 
bur for particular plcaſur CS. 

That plcaſurc is our chicte end 15 maniſeſt , in that from our 
firſt infancy , without any inſtruction of others , we naturall 
aime therear, and having obtain'd it{eck nothing clic. Morcover, 
we avoide not any thing lo MUC11as 1ts contrary, £ orictc, 

Plealurc 1s good, though Procec tins from the molt {ordid dil- 
honcit thing, 15 H:ppol, ct:48 1:1 11S Book of Setisz for, although the 
action bc diſhonctt, yct thc pleaſure thereot is eXPCtiblc 1 12 1t 
{cltc, and good. 

Indulence, which) Hp exre held , they ofteen not plc alure, nor 
WW ankt ot pleaſure, vr! -\ for born thclc COnhMEt 1h motion 3 but [1- 
dolcncc and want ot p! Hh COnbits not 1n motion;tor Indolcnce 
15 like the {tate of a {Iecping man. 

They hold, that fomc DICN 1: ty not deſire pleaſ furc , th roug! 
pcrveriity of mine. 

All ipirituall pleaſures and pains arife not from corporcall 
plca{urcs and pains3 tor trom ric lmplc Proipcrity of our Coun- 
try or our {elte, we are acted with joy. 

Bur nerracr the remembrance of pait goo ».1S, nor expectation 
of tuture complcat p! lcaſure as FE pies ” tion zhts5 tor by time an | 

i Athen. der!pn- expectation we mortion of rhic {ou] 1» if]! ved. 'P lcaturc, Accor- 
Cas ding to A471; ppus , 1:  vogenr®, nile; ' only 1 040 par: of time, 
the | reſents tor th.e remenwrance of pal plat Lurcs, or CxpcCt ati- 
on of the tuturc, 15 vain and trivolous , and notli1.: bye mee WL 
to beatitude; bur that only 1s Jood 1hicti ns pres {ent VVith tholc 
plcaturcs w hich he rcecived bers roforc , or thall ne Lcrcat- 
cr, A/iſtippus lard, he was notiiing atall moved, the farlt being 
gone, (! IC OTNCT not y< Ct COINC », and what i it 21! pIo\c wh Cn it Þ 
k /AElL.var Hiſt. COmc, 'S UNCCTIan, Hence * lic a 1 rucd, LAT MUCH ON: Ul: nor to bo 
(1b, 14.6. {olicitous cicher about things ane or turure , _ 4 that not to bc 
troubici ar ſuch tings 15 2 It © of a co: aſt; it Ccar lp irit, He allo 
adviicd totakccarc only for tlic PrefCnt « lay, and in tt.at day 
only of ti1C pre (Cent 35% thc r Ot, \\ here Ti; (om rl} 1107 Was done on 
thoughts | tor ic {aid.' WW arcle; If only Y 1s 111 OUr DO” VCTr, i10T CC palt 


OT futurc; the one being gong, tC CUCT UNCCETLATN \wwhHetncy ccT 
it will come. 

Nettier do picaſures con{1{l mecriy 1 {im 0c f1ght or n CA Tring » 
tor we hear with dclicht thoſe who counterfeit Jamentation; and 
thole who lame nt erucly, we hear witn diſplcatuee, Tis priva- 
el ON of Plc 1 urc and gr I« te they Callie d mean lat "+ Th C 


eARISTIPPOUS. 


The pleaſures of thc body arc much better then thote of the 
ſoule, and the pains or gricts thereot much worle ; tor which 
rcaton thoſe who offend actually, arc moſt gricvoutly punithed. 

To gricve, 15 inorc unnaturall co us, to delight, more naturall; 
for which reaſon , much more care 15 requitite for the orderin 
of one then of tic other z yet, many cimes we reject things which 
cfc& pleaſure , as being grievous ; fothar the concurrence of 
plcalures which cffceth beatitude, IS vC1y dithcult, 

Morcover they hold , that every wite man doth not live plea- 

{antly , nor evcry wicked man unpleatantly, but to for the moſt 
partz for 1t 15 enough that a man be aftected and reduced by inct- 
dence of one fingle pleaſure. 

Thcy held, that ! Grictc is the greateſt i11; that griefe is not ef- 1cic. Tuſe. 
{ced by every il , bur by the uncxpected and untorefeen; that qreſt, 4, 
one man is more grieve chen another. 

They aſſert, that Richcs arc cfhcient cautes of pleaſure; yet, 
not expetible in themſelves. 


Sect. 3. Of Vertue. 
I Aa good confiſteth in Pleaſure, Vertue it ſelte is only lau- m Cicde Offic. 


dablc, as being an cthcient caule of pleaſure. 3s 


"Nothing is juſt; honelt, or diſhoneſt by Nature , but by Law 2 E477 
and Caſlome ; yet a good man will do nothing rhar 1s cvill , be- 
cauſc of the cenſure or eſteem which would tall upon his a&i- 
ons, and ® that \uch a one 1s wile. o Ss Callulbed 
Pruderice is a good, yet not expetible in1t {elte, bur for the {ſake reads,bur doubt- 
of thoſe things which procced from it. _ thee ip 6 
A friend is to be embraced tor the ulc we may have of him , as Tex. 
the body cheriſheth cvcry part thereof as -long as it remainerh 
found, | 
Ot Verrucs, ſome are in the a/niſ 6 
Corporcall cxcrciſe conduceth to the acquiſition of Vertue. 
A Tſe man 15 not {ubjeCt to Enty, Lote, or Superſt1t1o1, , for all 
theſe proceed from the vanity of Oprxzo; bur, he is ſubjc& to 
Griefe or Fear, as being Natuvrall accidents. 


——— ti 


CRAP; V 


How he went to Dionyſus hzs Court. 


}. Yrs this time Dronyſivs, the Sicilian Tyrant, flouriſhed, * tO a phitogir, wit 

whom reforted many Philoſophers, amoneſt the reſt Ariſt;p- Apwlt. 

pus, invited by his {\umpruous magniticence. ® Dionyſius asked him ; 

the rcaſon of t:is comming; he antwer'd, to grue what I have, and to ROK: 

recerue what I hate 10!; or,as others, when I wanted wiſdome, I went to 

SOCrates; n0w 1 want moiy, I come to you. He toon infinuartd into the 
C favour 


e Laert. 


f Laert. 


g Laert, 


h Laert. 


ARISTIPPTY S. 


favour of D:onyſ;us; for he could contorm himſclt to every place 
time, and perſon, a& any part, conſtrue whatſoever happencd to 
the beſt: and thus enjoying preſent pleaſure, never troubled him- 
{clt tor the abſent, as Horace. 


very condition, habaty and event 
with Ariſtippus ſutts with all content. 


Of his compliance with Dr/0-yius's humour , there are theſe 
inſtances. © Drozyſtus ar a Feaſt commanded , that all thould pur 


on purplc robes: Plato rctuſed, faying , 


1 nill not with a female robe diſgrace 
My ſelf, whoam a man of manly race. 


But Ariftippus took it, and beginning to dance; ſaid, 


If it come pure, a mirthſull Feaſl 
Never corrupts a modeſt breaſt. 


f Another time ſuing to D/0nyſ6us-in the behalt of his friend, hee 
would not hear him; at laſt he threw himſclt art his teet, and his 
petition was granted; for which being reprehended, Blame not me, 
faith he, ut Dionyl1us, #hoſe ears are 14 his feet, 

8 Dionyſius ſhewed him three Curtezans , bidding him take his 
choice; he leading themall three away , laid, Paris was purrſþ'd 
for preſerring one before the other two. Bur, having brought them to 
the dorc, he difmiſt them, as ready to contemn as accept: where- 
upon Strazo ( or as others Plato) told him, You only can wear old gay- 
merits and raggs3 for which likewiſc they admired him , that he 
would wear a thread-bare, and a rich Milchan Cloak with equal 
decorum, accommodating himſclt to both. 

VVhen Dronyſizs did ſpit upon him, he took it patiently 3 fcr 
which being reproved, Fiſhermen laith he, ſuffer themſelues to be 
wet all over that they may catch | wifn | a Gudgeon, ard ſhall 1 be trou- 


*VVhich being bled at a litttle ſpitle, who mean to rake * nine ? 

| pronounced is e 

gurvecall: for , Badyos fignifieth a fiſh like a Gudgeon, and Bay a Tyrant: as I findina M. S. Lexciin 
communicated by my learned friend Mr. John Pearlon, PAjvos 6 Togghios, Bag os © Iy0os: and again_Bas 
@VIvs 0 xg K({yos ( 1cad Paivos ) wegrAnriocs xeCiw, confirmed ty Athenens, deipn. 7 - 10+ 


" > He begged Moncy of D10z3{ius, who ſaid to him, You told me, 
a wiſe man wanted nothing3 Gi\ emc, and we will ralk of this 
atterward. When Dronſrus had given it hum: Now fauh he, 04 
ſee Ta 1.0: want. : 

By this complaiſance, hc gained fo much upon Droz.3ſrus, that 
he had a greater eſtecm for him , then all the reſt of the Philoſo- 
| phcrs, 


eARISTIPPYVS, 4 


hers,though tomerimes he {poke lo treely to D:ozy/tus,that he in- 
curred his diſpleature. 

: To Droyſuus asking , why Philoſophers haunted the gates of 'E"* 
rich men, but rich men not thole of Plulolophers : Becautc, taich 
he, the one knowes what he wants, the other not. 

*To D!0 ys, urging him to treat of Pilolopiy : Tt: 75 redicu- K Leert. 
lous, {aid he, zf you learn of me what tt 1s, toteach me whey it |hoald Le 
ſaid, Whereat Dronyſuus difplealed , bad him take the loweſt” 
place, which he did quietly, laying , Touhave a min'e to make this 
ſeat more hoc,ourable. * The next day the Tyrant asked him what 1 Athen. deipn. 
he thought of that place wherein he then fat , 1n reſpect of that 12; citing He- 
wherein he ſar rhe night betore: He an{wered, they were alike to ©9end7- 
him; to day, faith he, becauie left ir, it is contemn'd , what 
ycitcrday was cſtcem'd the moſt honourable z that where I lit to 
day eſtecmed moit honourable, which yeſterday , without me , 
was accounted the lowelt. 

"Being asked why Dro-yſius fell out with him, he anſwered , m Laere. 
for tie ſame reaſon he falleth out with others. 

© D103-yſius laying, cout of Sophocles, as Plutarch afturmes , who © Laerr. 
alcribes this to Zexo ) 


who ere goes to a Tyrant, be 
A ſervant 15, though be came free. 


He immediately anſwered , 
No ſervaut &) if he C4mne free. 


D0nyſius offering Plato a great fumme of money , which he re- 
tuled; eAriſizppas being at the lame time in the Coun of Dior. yſius 
laid , Dronyſtus beſtowes his liberality- upon ſure grounds , to us 
who ak much, he giverh lite; ro Plato, who requireth nothing, 
he offcreth much. « | 
» Another time Helicon of Cyz:cx8, one of Plato's triends,having o Flt. vir, 
forctold an Eclipſe of the Sun, whuch when it tell out according- Din. 
ly, he was much honouorcd tor it : Ar!ſt1ppus jeſting with other 
Philoſophers , ſaid, he could toretell a {tranger thing ; Thcy dc- 
manding what it was : I prognoſticate , faith he, that Plato and 
Dionyſus will ere long be at variance, and lo it happened. 


——— 


— 


CHAP, VI. 


His Amulators. 


den” Sa _—_— "IE 


His favour which he found with Droxyſius , was perhaps 
4 the occaſion, tor which he was maligned by the relt of the 
Pluloſophers, amongſt whom was 


Xeno phan 


eARISIPPOUS. 


a Laert. * Y-nophen, who out of ill will ro him, publithed rne * diſcourſe 

b Memorab. Ih. burwecn him and Sccrates about Platurc. 

2 0 © Plato likewilc , through the ſame ditaffettion tacitely repre- 
IC nds 111M 3 111 Phedone ; tor being 1 Ts 2114 at the time of SOC a- 

d Laert. teSS dcath. « Plato being i in Dronyſ1us g Court, when he was there, 


reproved his ſumptuous life : Whereupon Ariſtippus asked kim, 

whether he thought Droyſius a good man or not : Plato affirmed, 

hc thought him good : Yet he, replyed Ariſtippus, liveth much 
more {umptuoutly ; therefore it 1s not incompetible with good- 
nefle. 

© Phedo likewiſe "Hy to dere him, demanding who it was 
that {mclt {o ſtrong of Unguents : It 15 1, unhappy man thatl am, 
anſwcred Ariftippus, and the Pertian King, who 15 More unhappy 

then I; bur, as otncr chings arc not the w 'orſe tor this, ncither 1s a 

On 9” wal man. [ A curſe on thole cffeminarc pcrions, who brought a {cart- 

—_ upon ſo good a thing. 

g Laert, * Afſchines allo and he were ſometimes at difference : Once» 
after ſome talling out betwixt them, Ariſtippus taidro him, Shall 
we not be friends, thall we not g1VC overtooling ? or, do you cx- 
pet ſome body ſhould kick us into kindneffe > W illingly, an- 
i wered Aſchines, Now, faith Ariſtippus, remember, that trough 
[ am the clder, yct I yiclded fr(t, Aſchires replyed, and juſtly , 
tor you are better then I; I begun the enmity, you the reconcile- 

De ra Cobjb, MCT Þ Plutarch relates it thus : ; Bing fallen our with Aſchives, 
he mct one who asked him , where '5 1.0w 10ur old friendſhip , Atl- 
ſuppus? It is aſleep, {aith hez but 1 will awake i$ © and going itraight 
to AEſcnes, Am Tſo urbappy, faith he, ad ſo inconjuderas le in Jour 
eſteem, as xi0t to deſerve correttiion. cAſchines an{wered, 7t is nothin 
ſtrange, that exceeding by nature 114 all thiigs, you ſhould firj ki.ow whas 
7s fit to be dope, 

Artiſtheres is to be numbered allo amongſt thoſe , who were 
diſpleated at his manner of lite, as appeareth by an Epiſtle of 
his co that effec, extant amongſt the Socratick Epiltles, to which 

Ariſtippus rcrurned this an{wcr, 


e Lacere. 


; Socratic.Epift. : Ariſtippus to Antiſthenes, 
9. 
\ Irenically an- ww E aye Ariſtippus , us, happy beyond meaſure : ; how can ne Le 


1:twgp Wo , otherniſe,l! UN with 1 Tyrant, duly ealtis ard 1nking ac - 
Antiſtheney, licrouſly 9 þe1 rfumed with theice( ln J2uen!s , attired 1 tu rich looſe Gar- 
merits br ought | /\m larcntum : and] one will delicer me from the (ru- 

elty of Dionyl1s, who detatzs me, no: as a rude pe } ſon , Lut one that 1s 

werſl 11; Sucratick le armng ſupplying me(as 1 fad) with Meat, Wn- 

guerts, Garments, and i he like ; 3 ſearing neither the judgngr:s of Gods 

nor merit. And now the misforture is much encres ed; He haih beſtowed 

04 me three $tculian Virgins of extraordinary beauty , and mas) Uien(ils 

of fulcer ; and when this man mill give over doing ſuch things 1 kno 

No! 9 


ARISTIPPUS. , 


wot 5 you do well therefore to be concerr'd for the miſeries of vthers ; 11 
requrtall whereof I rejoice 16 your happtizeſs, and return yor thai ks , 
Farewell, 

The figs which you have, lay up againſt Winter, ant the (retan meal; 1 For wyegua- 


for theſe things ſeem to be better then 'riches ; waſh and arink of the — 

Fountatn of Enneacrunus z wear the ſame garment 1n Winter as 1 4 -———of 

Summer, aud that ſorard, as becomes a free Bi. on ling under the A- xpnparrs, as 
h E- 


A . ny 'T - ; [ 
ther1an Democracy : As for mey ] knew as ſoon as I came tnto aC tty ard 4 —_ of 


Wland gouvern'd by a Menarch,l ſhould ſufjer thoſe ills of which you write the following 
to me; Now the Syracuſtans, Agrigeitines, Geloars, aud the reſt of the I" _ 
Suthars ” compaſſionately admire me ; But " for my madreſs in coming As ; 
1,conſtderately to theſe urſeemly things, I wiſh this curſe to fall upon me, m Make «point 
that 1 may zewer be quit of theſe evalls;,* becauſe being of' years of diſ- « Yeahod ons 
cret10%, and pretending to w1ſclom , 1 would ut undergo hunger Ajit knv0udZTrEs ji 
cold, wr contemn glory , 07 wear a long teard ; I will ſend 1ou ſome ap1fat 


- G | iS. 58 Lorice; a nidi=- 
great white Luptues 10 eat,aſter you hawe atled Hercules to the Loyes 3 culous and 4- 


of nh1ch things 11 1s reported you efteem 1t 1.0t abſurd to arſcourſe and cute ory , for 
nr1.e c but rf ary man ſhould ſpeak of Lapines to Dionyſms , 1thizk 7 _—_ — 
——_ + Hs "= Rn 0 
were a,camnſt the rules of Tyranny : of the reſt go and diſcourſe with Si- ona thing with 
mon the Leather -dreſser, then whom yeueſteem uob1ng more wiſe ;, for admin ation , 
q ll d li . . h : L * ' Ry which is not 
1 am at allowed famaliarity mith Artificers , becauſe 1 live under 6- 


proper tg com» 
bedience to others. paſſion. 


Notwithſtanding, this jarring betwixt them, eAriſt ppus was , = wa rb : 
nothing backward in employing the Intereſt he had at Courr, for T idle, : 
{ome tricnds of Ar.t1ſthees, to preſerve them trom death; as this 7 * 72 0P%s 
Lerter of h1s to A-titheaes doth manitcſt. | 71 on | 

? The Locrian young men of whom you write to me, will be ſet at liber- HW ws bo 
ly, nerther put to death, nor fined, though they were + ery near death. pit. 11, 

3 Le: :0t Antiithenes k.ow 1 hate (ated h1s friends,for he loves ot to ; ond yy 
conterſe nith Tyrants, but with meal-men, and Vitualers, ſuch as ſell wrinen to Ad- 
meat and dr1,k at Atiiens without fraud, and ſuch as ſell thick cloaths tiſthenes; and 


. ; 7 his meant 170- 
'n cold weather , and ſuch as ſerve * Simon-, theſe are ot ©; 


; nically, 
Ric hes p x The Leather - 


| Drogeres followed the example of his Maſter Artifthenes in de- © 
_ Ari #ippas ,' calling him the Court-Spartel. As Art ftippus "7 oY 
paſſe by, D:cgeres bulticd abour waſhing Herbcs, called to him 
laying, /r you bad learied to do thus, you needed not har. e (olloned the 
Courts of Princes ; aud you, {aid he, if you had k,own how to COrver(s 


with men, needed 0: to have waſhed Herbes ;, thus expreſſed þ - 
Horace, 


Diog. On Herts if Ariſtippus could hate din's, 
The compar.y of Kings he had declin'd, 


Ariſt, He who derides me, had he wit to uſe 
The company of Kins, would He ts refule ; 


I 


u Fart, 


eARISTIPPUS. 


1 mine own. jeaſter ; thou the People's art, 

a chotce 15 of the better, nobley part, 

Ibya King maintain'd, on horſeback rede, 
Thou b £ meaneſt people art ſupply'd, 

Then thoſe that do maintain thee thou art leſs , 
Yet to want nothing vainly doſt profeſs. 


® Theodorus in his Book of Sects, reproached Arifizppus; and 


* Athen, Deipi. * Alexis the Comick Poet, in his Galatea bringeth in a ſervant 


La, 


= Sid; 


b, Laert. 


{pcaking thus of one of his Diſciples ; 


My Maſter young on Rhetorick firſt 19tert > 
Next to Philoſophy his ſtudy bent : 

A (yrenean lid at Athens then, 

Nan'd Ariſtippus, juftly firft of mer , 
Eſteem'd for ſubtlety and Luxury, 

A Talent himmy Magter gave to be 

Hes Scholer,but of Arts he none was taught , 
Save only Gookery 5 that away he brought. 


——_ —— —_ 


CHAP. VI. 
His Apothegms. 


(): Apothegms, ( in * which kinde hee was conceived to 


have an acuteneſle beyond all the other Philofophers,) thele 
arc remembred. 

> He once gave fifty drachms for a Partridge, tor which being 
reproved by another ; you would have grven a penny for it faith he, 
which the other granting 3 -ſo much, faith he, are fifty drachmes to 
me. 

Being demanded what was the greateſt benefit he had re- 
ceived by Phlolophy 3 he anſwered, To converſe freely with all 
MeCN. 

Being reproachecd tor living high 3 if Magaificence were a ſinne 
faith he, zt would 710t Le pratliſed upon dates of Feſticall to the Gods. 

To one who asked wherein Philoſophers excelled other men; 
Though all Laws were aboliſhed \aith he, we ſhould lead the ſame 
Ives. 

Buing demanded how the Learncd differ from the ualcarned, 
heantwered, as Horſes unback'd from ſuch as are well mana 04. 

Going into the houle of a Courtezan,a young man of the Com- 
pany bluſhed , to whom he ſaid, 1t 7s rot 1! to 90th, but not to be a- 
ele I) COMIC Offi 


To on« who delired him to reſolve a Riddle, Thou tool , faith 


—_— 
Lid v < 


ARIESTIPPYUS. - 1 


he, why would(t thou have me reſolve that which arrefoluved firs-,.. th b Sr, Erb. 996 
ſ uch entertatrnment ? 

He ſaid, ers better to be a Beggar then unlearned, for one wants "ab <0 
anly Riches, the other Humanty. | I 

Being reviled, he went aloot off ; he:that reviled , asked why 
he fled 3 Becauſe {atth he, to ſpeak 1{l 25.242 your power, nt to hear 35 not 
in mine. | 

One ſaying he {aw Philaſophers at the gates of rich! men, 14x 
plyfitear:s {auth he, at the gates of the ſick 5 but, r:0 mani would for that 
reaſon chooſe to be ſick rather then a Phyſattan. 

To one who boaſted he learned much ; as they ſaith he, who eat 
and exerciſe much, are not better then thoſe who eat only to ſutisfie Na- 
ture, netther are they learned who make large but profitable colletros. 

An Oratour plcading for him, and gaining the Cauſe , asked 
him, what are you the Letter for Socrates ? ſo much (aith he , as that 1 
make good thoſe things which you alledged tz my defence, 

He inſtructed. his Daughter Arete to contem# . all that rs too 
much, S6 
To one who demanded what his Son would be the better for 
Learning 3 if 1a#othing elſe, tn this laith he, that 1#the Theater one 


(tone foal rot fit upon another. | 

Of one who would bave pretcrr'd tus Son to him , he deman- 
ded 500. Drachmes, For ſo much ſaith the other 7 ca# buy aſlave 
Do ſo, an{wered he, ad then you will have two (© your Son, and bim 

you buy.) 

He {aid he took money of his fricnds,not to make uſe of ithim- 
ſelf,bur ro lct them know the right uſe of it, 

Being rcproached tor entertaining an: Oratour to plead his 
Cauſc ; and when 1 would feaſt, faith he, Ihive a Cook, 

To one who boaſted of his {wimming, are you not aſhamed ſaid 
he, to glory 1a the property of a Dolphin. | 

Being demanded wherein the Icarned differed from the un- 
learncd ; ſend them naked toſtraigers, laith he, ard you ſhall ſee, 

To one who boaſted he could drink much without being drunk; 
$0, faith he, caz a Mule, | 

Being blamed that he rook money being the Diſciple of Sor78- 
tes ; and julily, ſaith he, For Socrates when they ſent him wheat and 
W116 tcok alittle for his preſent uſe, and ſent back the veſt , t1e chief of 
all the Aihenians nere his Purceyurs, me Eutichydes 3 4 mercenary 
oeCT TAN, 

Buing reproved by Plato for buying a great quantity of fith; 
hey coſt me, faith he, Lut an obelus, would not you hace 21oen ſo much 
tor them £ to, which Plato aflenting , It 7s a0t that 1 am profuſe then » 
lauh he, Lu! that you are (0Tetous. ; 

$:59:0,, Pantler to Dionyſtus, a Phrygian, a man of 11! conditions, 
brought him to his houſc pavcd curivutly with marble ; Arytip- 
ps Ipits 1n his tace, whercat the other growing angrys / could rot ' 
ad lalth he a fitter place, Being 


c Plut, de puer, 
eluc, 


eARISTIPPUS. 


xing demanded how Socrates dycd; as 1;would wiſh to doe, {auth 


110, 


dHorat.ſat. 2.3. 


e Laert. Cic.de 
mvent. 


Polixenus the Sophiſt comming to his houſe , and ſeeing there 


women and a great feaſt , reproved him, Ariſtzppss gave him 


way, and after a little pautc, will you dere with modatth he? where- 
to he conſenting: why ther, continues hes do you reprove me > 115 0t 
the feat but the coſt which you condemn. 

His ſervant being upon a journey , weary with carrying' of 
mony; throw away, {aith he , what 15 too much, and carry as much as 
you Cans > 


. [He bad his ſlaves away his mory throw, 
Becauſe ore-charg'd with eight they went too ſlow. 


© Being at Sea , and underſtanding the owners of the Veſſel! 
were Pirats, he took his Mony and counted it, then let it fall into 
the Sca, as unwillingly, and ſighed : ſome affirm that he ſaid, 1: 
rs better theſe periſh for Acidic, thea Ariſtippus, for them. 

He reproved men for looking upon goods expoſed to ſale , and ta- 
king no care to farniſh their mnds, Others a{cribe this ro Drogeres, 

rn in Aſza, he was ſeized by Antaphernes, the King's Liev- 
tenant, whereupon one faying to him , And where 1s now your 
confidence? When, ſaid he, you fool, ſhould I be confident, it nor 
now, when I ſhall meet with Arztapheryes. 

Thoſe who torſook Philoſophy,to apply themſelves to Mecha- 


 nicall Sciences, he compared to the Suetors of Penelopez they could 


et the good mills of Melantho , Polydora, and others of the ſervants, 
js could not obtatn the Miſtreſs in Marriage. Not unlike 1s that of 
Ariſio, who ſaid, that #lyſses, when he went to Hell , ſaw all the 
dead, and {poke to them , bur could not come fo much as tw the 
light of the Queen. 

Being demanded what Boycs ought to learn > That, ſaith he, 
nhich they ought to prattice when they are men. 

To one who accuſed him tor going from Socrates to Dronyſtus 
To Socrates, faith he, I went tor anwdie, education; to Dionyſtus tor 
muſe, Yecreation. 

Toa Curtezan, who told him ſhe was with child by him - You 
&row that 10 more , {aid he , then if paſſing through a buſh , you ſhould 
ſays this thorn pricked you. | 

To one, who blamed him, that he took Mony of Djoxyſius, Pla- 
to a Book; he an{wered, I want Mory, Plato Books. 


' Plut.de rang, * Having loſt a great Farm, he ſaid to one, who ſeemed excel- 


enim. ſively to compaſhonate his loſſe, Tou hate but one field , 1 have three 
left; nhy ſhould rot I rather grieve for you, It 1s madneſſe ( addes 
Plu;arch ) to lament tor whats loſt, and not rejoyce for what 15 
Icte. | 

g S1ob.BÞ:46%  :\\hon one told him, the land is loſt for your ſake; Better, ſaith 


he, 


ARISTIPRUS:. F 


he, 1s it, that the land be loſt ſur me, then I for the land, _ : 
b Secing one angry vent his paſſion in words; Let us zot, ſaith Þ 51. Erb. 99: 
he, ſuit words to our anger, but appeaſe our anger with words, = _ _—_ 
 Secing a little Woman excccding fair; Thes, ſaith he, is a itt © 
etilly but a great beauty, They who invert theſe words, and read, 
a little fair one, bur great evill, miſtake the meaning of Ariſtippus , 
who plaics upon that ordinary {aying , applying the inverſion to 
his own luxurious humour. 
k To one, who demanded his advice whether he ſhould mar- k Sr. &h.1vg. 
ry or no: he ſaid no, :f you take a farr wife, ſaith he , ſhe will be com- 
mon if foul, a fury. 
| He uſed to. adviſe young men to carry ſuch proutfien , as1n a) St, Eth, 218, 
ipwrack they m1ght ſwim away withall. -— 
" As a ſhoo that 1s too big1s unfit for uſe, ſo i®a great eftate; the a: 
bioweſſe of the ſhoe troubles the wearer; wealth may be uſed upon ocraſs- 
os. etiher wholly or an part. 


— 
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CHAP. VIII. 


Hes writings, 


*C Ome affirme ( of whom is Sof7crares.) chat he wrot nothing at « Zan, * 
\ all : othcrs that he wrot 

The Lybiay Hiſtory, three Books dedicated to Dronyſtus. 

Dralogues twenty five (or rather rwenty threc; tor, the number 
{ceMmes corrupt) in one Book z {ome in the Atrick diale&, others 
in the Dorick: their Titles theſe: 1.Artabazus. 2. To the ſhirwrackt. 
3.To Exiles, 4. To a poor man. 5.To Lats. 6. To Porus, 7. To Lais 
corceritng a Lookina-glaſs. 8. Hermias, 9. The Dream. 10. To the 
Cupbearer, Philomelus. 12. To ſervants. 13. To thoſe who repro- 
ved h:m ſor uſiFo old wire and common women. 14. To thoſe whorepro- 
wed him for feaſting. 15. Anz Epiſtle to Arete, 16. To the Olympick | 
exerciſer, 17, An Interrogation, 18. Another Interrogation. 19. A y, A Chria is © 
Chr1a to Dionyſins, 20, Another on an mage. 21. Another on Dio- ſport commems- 
nyſius b!s Daughter, 22, Toone who concerued bimſelfe orſhonoured. CT h 
23. To0ce wnhoendeatonred to a1Ue aduce. or ettion of ſome 


perſon. The third | 
of theſe (viz, tr» Dionyfius his Daughter) Voſſius inſerts amengſt the Greek, Hiſtories ; if that were Niftoricall, | 
't is likely this t5 Dionyfius was of the ſame Nature. 


Exerutanos {1x Bookes, 

* Of pleaſure, mention'd by Laertias in the lite of Epicure. 

Of Ph1ſ1clogz, out of which Laertizs cites , that Pythagoras was 
ſo namer'y becauſe be ſpake n0 leſs truth then Pythius, 

Of the luxury of the Antieats, four Books , containing examples 
of thoſc who indulged to love and pleaſure; as, the love of * Em- 4 Laert. invir 
peciecies to Pauſamas, in the firlt Book; of Cratea to her fon Perian- ow gre hrs 

: fer : G5 


Cc Laert. 


t Lgert. 


eARISTIPPUS. 


der: of Ariſtotle to the Concubine of Hermzas , in the fourth , of 


Sverates to Alcibrades, Xenophon to Clinias, Plato ro After, Xenocratey 
to Polemo, But, theſc latter inſtances ſhow, that theſe Books were 
not writ by this Ariſt:ppas. | 
Epiſtles, four are extant under his name , in the Socratick col. 
le&ion, put forth by Leo Allatius. 
t Soceon and Panetius reckon his treatiles thus, 
Of diſcipline. 
Of vertue, an Exhortation, 
Artabazus. 
The ſhtpwrackt. 
The bardſh'd. 
E xercitationgl1X 
{hria three. 
To Lats. 
To Poraus. 
To Socrates. 
Of Fortune. 
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CHAP, VIII. 


Hes death. 


Aving lived long with Dzonyſzus , at laſt his daughter Arete 
He to him 4 to deſire him that he would came to Cyrene to 
her, to order her affairs; tor, that ſhe was in danger of oppreſſion 
by the Magiſtrates. Ariſtzppus hereupon took leave of Dronyſius , 
and bcinp on his voyage, fell ſickby the way, and was forced ro 
put In at Ltpara, an Zolian Ifland, where he dyed, as may be ga- 
thered from this Epiſtle, which he then ſent ro hgpangher. 


a Socy. Epift. *Arifttppus to *Arete, 


27. 
Þ So ſapply'd 5 
IN Altettus, 


Recerved your Letter by Teleus , wherern you deſrre me to make all 

poſſible baf to Cyrcnc, becanſe your buſtneſſe with the Prefetts goeth 
not to your minde , and your Husband 15 unfit to manage your domeſitck 
affairs, hy reaſon of has balhfulneſs, and betig accuſtomed to a retr&.. 
life, remote from the publick, Wherefore aſs007 as 1 got leave of Dio- 
nyſ1us, 7 ſatled towards you, ard being upon my journey, fell ſichby the 
way at Lipara, where the friends of Sonicus protede rarefully ſor me z 
with ſuch humantty, as 1s needfull for one neer death. AS for your ac- 
mand, what refpett you ſhould g10e thoſe whom I mamumaſed , who pro- 
teſs they will never deſert Ariſtippus whilſt they hate ſtrength ; Ent, 
ever ſerve htm aud you ; truſt them 11 all things, they hawe learned fro 
me not to be falſe. For your ſelfe , I aduiſe you to apply your ſel/e to the 
Wauiſtrates ; which counſell will profit you. rf yoa aff eR nor _ 0 
TA, 


ARISTIP PYS. 13 
have much : You will lice moſt at eaſe if you cox.temy, exceſs z for, they 
cannot be ſy unjuſt as to leareiyou 1h want, . You hace two Orcharas left 
ſuff aent to marntarn you plentzfully: and that poſseſs10% 11 Bernicia , 
if alone left you, were [ufpaqt 0 ſupply ya fully. \4 de te! counſel you 
to i gleti ſmall things 3 but, not to be troubled for ſmall things, ſince 
wexattor 15 not good even for great, If when 1 am dead, you want my 
adiace for the educarien of young Ariitippus, go to Athens , and abou 
all, eſteem Xantippe and Myrto , who heave often (| poke to me to bring 
you to the Eleuſtica,, F eſti. alls, Whilſt you lead this pleaſant life with 
theſe 5 let the CY Cn tin Prefeils be as ur juſt as they pleaſe, 7; Jour 14- 
turall * end they canmet prejudice you, Ewdedtiour to ive with Xan-« 
tippe and Myrrto 3 as 1 aid heretofore #1th Socratcs , compaſing your 
ſelte to therr conterſation; forpride 15 not proper 11 that place, If * Ty-b Leo Allati- 
rocles, the ſoa of Socrates, who lrued with me at Megara, come 0 Cy- 5 reads Lam- 

RN . . procles; but, 
rene 4 1t will Lewell done to ſupply him , and to reſpect as your own ſon. that cant be; 
If you will 0t ;urſe a daughter z becauſe of the great tronble it grves firLamprocles 
304, ſer.d for the daughter of Eubois , to whom you have heretofore ex- _—— 
preſsed ſo much kindyeſs, and named after my Mother , and 1 alſo haue Secrac. Chap. 
often called her my (friend, Above all; take care of little Ariſtippus , 16. 
twat he may be worchy of us and of Philoſophy : For, this Ileave him as 
his true tpherttances the reſt of his eſtate finds the Cyrenean Magiſtrates 
adverſaries. But, you writ me not word that ary offered to take that away 
from you, Rejuyces dear daughter, 1n the poſſeſſion of thoſe riches which 
are 114 your power » and make your [on yoſveſ s them likewiſe: Iniſh he 
were my ſon, but; betng a1ſappornted of that hope , I depart with this aſ- 
ſurance, that you will lead him 1n the pa'hs trodden by good men, " Fare- 
well, and grieve not for us. | 

* Of his Children, beſides this Arete his Daughter , whom he c $16, £th, 
educated in Philoſophy, is remembetcd alſo a Son, whom for his "95: 
ſtupidity he diſenherired , and turned out of doresz for which , 
being. reproved by his Wife, who alledged, that he came from 
himfclfe; He, ſpitting, ſaid, Th1s Comes from me tooy but profiteth me 
Lothing. Or, as Laerttus , We caſt 5 bypayy ves Wiles, al unneceſsa- 
ry things as far as we can from us, 

Arete had a Son named from his Grandfather Ariſt;ppus , and 
from his Mothers inſtructing him in Philoſophy , ſurnamed 
(176d) ex] C-. 

Belides theſe two ( Ariftippus the Grandfather and the Grand- 
ſon) Laertius reckons two more of the ſame name: Oze writ the 
thſtory of Arcadia : the Other was of the new Academy. 


Pleaſure. 


CHAP. 


%S 


—— — 


* URISTIPPUOS. 
; CHAP. IX. 
His Diſciples and Succeſſors. 


fthe Auditors of Ariftippus , beſides his daughter Arete 
(whom he taught with much care, and brought up to grear 

rtetion in Philolophy) are remembred <Athiops of Prolemais , 
and Antipater of Cyrene. 

Arete communicated the Philoſophy ſhe received trom her 
Father, to her Son Ariſtippus the younger : Ariſtippus tranimirted 
it to Theodorus the Atheift, who inſtitured a Sect, called Thes- 
dorean. 

Antipater communicated the Philoſophy of Ariſtsppus to Epi- 
times his Diſciple; Epetimides to Par ebates ;, Parebates to Hegeſras 
and Anncerts : Theic two laſt improving it by ſome additions of 
their own, obtained the honour cach of them, to have a Se na- 
med after them, Hegeſiackand eAnmeerich, 


HEGESIAS. 


DEGESI AS, Dilciple to Parebates'\,' was {ur- 
® named m«d1v«paros, Death's Oratour,trom a * book a cir. Twfc. 
he writ, entituled amayrepsr, upon occaſion of 4+. 1. 

on: who had tamith'd himſelt mgtrto death,bur 

was called back to lite by his friehds, in an- 

{wcr to whom, hee in this Book demonſtraced 

| that death takes us away from ill things, not 

from good, and reckon'd up the incommodities of life , and rc- 
preſented the evills rhereot ® with ſo much Rhetorick , that the b Va. Mex. 8. 
{ad impreſſion thereof penetrated {o far into the breaſts of many 9 
hearers, that it begot in them a deſire of dying voluntarily , and 
many laid violent hands upon themſelves. Whereupon hee was 
prohibired by Prolomy the King to diſcourſe any more upon this 
Subje& 1n the Schools. 


| —— ©] ——C—— 


CHAP- Il, 


Hzs Philoſophy. 


IS Diſciples were from him called Hegeſzars. They held Leer: 
"I the ſame cþict good and Evill with the Cyrencans; turther 
aſſerting; | ; 

That K:ndneſſe, F riendlhip, and Benevolence are 1 themſelues no 
thing ; not expetible, but 16 reſpe# of thoſe benefits nh1ch cannot conſil; 
#1thout thoſe perſons, 

That Perfe8 Felicity 1s abſolutely impoſſible, Lecauſe the body is thſ= 
ordered by mary troubles, 1 which the Soul Jhares , an ml of theſe 
things which we hope are precented by chance, 

That Lzfe and Death are 17 our choce, 

That nothing 1s by nature pleaſ, ant or unpleaſant , but by the raui1 
and unuſuallneſs of things, or fanety, ſome are del! ghreettherem: th, 6- 
thers not. 


F Thar 


16 HEGESI AS. 
That Poverty and wealth con ferre nothing to Pleaſ, ure , netther are 
the rich poor affetted with Pleaſure ſeverall wates, Seruttude and Ly. 
berty , Nobility and Meanneſs, Glory and 1gnominy differ nothing in 
this reſpeR. 
That to ave is adfuantageous for afool, — ta 4 wiſe max. 
| ta fe man Wght to do all thizgs 1m: conftderation of himſelf , 
and preferve none before himſelf, for though poſſibly he may receive þe." 
nefits from others ery great 13 outward appearance yet are they nothing 
in compariſon of thoſe which he diſpenſeth. : 
That Senſe conferrs nothing to certain knowledge , for all a8 by the 
rules of t' exr own reaſon. 


That offences he to be pardon'd, for no man offend's mllingly, but 


compelled by ſome afjeton. 
hat we ſhould hate no man, but 1ftruS him better, 

That 4 wc man ſhould nat inſiſt ſo much upon chotct of good things , 
as upon euill, making it bis ſcope and end to live neither en Eabony nar 
Grzef ; which they doy who are inclined neither way to m abjabts of Pleg- 
ſure. OP i? 


ANNICE 


ANNICERIS. 


CHAP.1. 
H:s Life, 


CY L aert. 
NNICERIS was of Cyrene, Dilciple to Pa- Sgt 
rebates, yet Surdas (aith he was an Epicurean, 
' and that he lived in the time of Alexander. 
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which one day he gave a teſtimony before **7 
Plato, and drove many courſes round the A- 
cadcmy, fo exattly, that his wheeles never 
went out of the track, to the admiration of all that were preſent , 
except Plato, who reprehcnded his too much induſtry, ſaying , it 
was not poſſible but that he, who employed ſo much paines about 
things of no value , .muſt neglect thoſe of greater concernment, 
which are truly worth admiration. 
© When Plato,by the command of Drozyſeus, was ſold as a flave « x wr. wn. 
inc&g:na, Anriceres fortuncd to be preſent, who redeemed him Plat. 
for 20, or according to others 39. minz, and {cnt him to Athens 
to his friends, who preſently returned the mony to Axz1cerrs, but 
he refuſed it, ſaying, they were not the only perſons that defcr- 
ved totake care of Plato. | Obes 
* He had Brother named N:coteles, a Philolophcr ; hee had Op 
likewMo thefarmhous Pdrdorrus to be his Dilciple. 


C HAP. IL. 
His Philoſophy. 


H- S Diſciples were called Anmcertans, * They 25 the reſt pla- 


; | . . a Cic. de offic. 
ccd all good in Pleaſure , and conceived virtue to be on 


lY 3. 
i ye tune as faras it produced Pleaſure. * They agreed in vLier 
a 


tlungs with the Hegeſrans, bur-they abotiſhed not friendſhi P, 
good will, duty to parents, and actions done for our Country. 


They held, 
Tha: 


» He was exccllent in Charior-racing , of b ver. bit 


Mm ...[——_ oeo—_ 
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eANNICERIS. 


That although a wiſe man ſuffer trouble for thoſe things , yet he m1] 
lead a life nothing the leſſe happy, though he e.joy but few Pleaſures, 

That the Felicity of a friends not.expetible 17; ut ſelf;, for to agree tn 
judgement with another , or tobe raiſed aboue and fortified agarnt the 

enerall opinton, is not erough to ſatisfit reaſon, tut wee muſt .nccuftom 

our:ſelyes to the beſt things ;, becauſe of aur 1nnate wicrons gye ltnatighss, 

That s friend 15 not to be entertained only out of uſefull or uw 
Ends, nor when ſuch fail, is to be caft off , but out of an 11ttmate good- 
will, for which we muſt alſo undergo trouble. For though they a7 ( as 
the reſt ) the chref end and good 11; pleaſure, and profeſſed to be grieved 
at the loſs thereof , yet they affirm that we ought to undergo voluntarily 
labours,out of love to a friend, 


THEODO- 


THEODORVS 


CHAP. 1. 
His Life. 


MYDDHEODORUS heard eArnricerrs, Dionyſrus the 


Epnc&ick. He was called the eAtherſt, becauſc 


( Surdas (aith many ) wherein he endeavoured 
ro rcfcl1 all arguments ro the contrary, out 
0 of which Epicurus borrow'd much. Afterwards 
he was abuſively called $82, upon occation of a diſpute wath Stel- 
po to this effec. Do you believe Faith Stzlpo, you are whatſoever you 
affirm your ſelf to be > Theodorus granting 3 then continues Stilpo , sf 
you ſhould ſay you were a God, were you ſo > To which Theoderas aſlent- 
ing ,St:lpo reply'd ; Then tmptous man you are a Bird, or any thing elſe 
by the ſame reaſon . 
j He was ejedted our of {rene by the Cirizens , whereupon hee 
laid pleaſantly 5 Tou do not well Cyreneans to thruft me out of Lybia 
emo Greece. Thence he went to Atheys, where he ſhould bave 
been cated tro the Court of Areopazus, and loſt his life , but thar 
he was freed by Demetrius Phalereus. Being likewiſe banuſ -d 
thence, he went to Prolomy the Son of Lagus , with whom tMi- 
ved, and was by him ſent on Embaſſy to Lyſimachus, ro whom 
ſpcaking Arheiſtically ; Lyſzmachus ſaid, Are not you that Theodo» 
rus that was baniſhed Athens, he an{weredy2t 7s trae, the Atheraars 
when they.could bear me no longer » as Semele Bacchus. , caſt me 
out: \ Lyſtmacbus reply'd , 1cethar you come no more.to Me ; 
No an{wercd he. , unleſs Prolomy feud me. Mychrs Son of Ly- 
ſemachas being pretent, {aid, you ſeem not only 1940744 of the Goes but 
of. Kings, Huw 1aith he, am [ 19norant of the Boas, wo teltece you au 
Enemy to them?> Lyſimachus threatned them with Death , © you 
glory taith IC is, a great matter, a Cantharides can co as much, Or as 
SIOER US, I kuew 01 that you had not the power cf a K117 Lut of porf / + 
Hereat incenſcd, hc commanded hc thould be crucified ;, Thr ates 
lairh hc, thoſe things [ } ry [0 your purple Not les 4 itis all wie-to ki 
odorus ahecher he rot aloe or under wvrount, 

Finally he went to (rene, and lived with Ann tvs in much ro- 
PUtC , 11 Lat (ity out ot which be was &rft Cjactud, 
© Diputing 


9 


"p "+ a L aert; 
Logician, * Zexorhe Cirtiean, and Pyrrho the b Suid. 


% 


che held there was no God,& wrote a treati(c c Flut. plac. 
Phil. 17. Cic- 
de nat. deor, k 


d Sen d2 
trang. anim. 6. 
ClcC Inſc. qu+-T. 


P 'ut. an viltcy. 
«d infel. ſuff. 


————— — ————— 


a Suid. in F$0- 


Ct 


b EL aert. 


THEODORYVS: 


Diſputing with Eurycl:des a Pricſt, he asked , what perſons 
tholc were who defile myſteries : Euryclides aniwered, Thoſe why 
communicate them to perſons n0t t14ttated. Then, replyed he , you do 
tmpiouſly, in: declaring them to ſuch, 

; What ogpcrgaſcribe-ro Ar:fleppes 294 Diogercy, {omegtierhaee 
taThcodor and prev Cynpkywhojay ,\ Tow woult510; 
Paw Diſciples if you wahhed Herbs 5+ Theoderus arthwer'd, Ne bei 
would you walh Herbs, if you knew how to converſe with Mer. 

He ſaid of Hipparchia the VV 1te of Cratesz This 1s ſhe who hath gi- 
Len oLer the Shuttle to put on a Cloak. ; 


———_.. — —m— 


CHAP. IL 
Hzs Philo ſopby. 


E ct t all manner, of Learning, and inſtituted a Se, 
called* Theodorean, * He aſlerted Indrfference , that there rs ng 
afference of things. \.. : . | 
 Þ That our end, or chzefe good and greateſt ill, are joy and forrowy 
one coſting ta pruderce, the other tn mmprudence, 

Thar prudence and jufiice are good things » the contrary babars ill, 
the mean, pleaſure and grief. | 

He took away Fri cs, becauſe 1t 15 neither 13 (ooles nor wiſe-men ; 
thoſe betng uncapable to make uſe of itz the thing tt ſelfe Lamſherh; theſe 
not needrig its as betng ſuftcrent to themſelLes, 

That :t 75 reaſonable that a wiſe man expoſe rt himſelte to WANs 
for bis Country, Wiſdbme ought not to be loſt for the preſeruatroa of 
fagles. 
| hat the World 1s our Counts y. ds 

Thar 2 man upon cccaſion may commit theft, adultery, and ſacriledge, 
there betng nothing 1x theſe naturally vill, if that opzruon were 
taken away which w bult upon the agreement of ſoles. 

That 4 wiſe man may pabli bly without [hame igewires xguoriea. 

He uſed 1uch inductions as thele : 1s 40: a woman that us \hrlfull 
1 Grammar, profitable tn that reſpett as a Grammar ian > Tea: is for he 
ſame of a youth? Tes, Is not a beautttull woman then profit able, as being 


| handſome > Tes ; Then ſhe who makes r:ght uſe of 1t doth not ami(ſe," Io 
© theſe kinds of Queſtions he was very tubtle. 


CHAD. 


THEO DORYVS. 


CHAP. III. 
' His death, writings, ON 


2 A Mphicrates faith , that he was condemned by che Law for 
Arhciſm, and dgtink => Lv \M- 


2 Larri. 


He wrot, befidggtThar whith appcrtaiged to ys && » Many 0+ 
ther things. ; | | , 

Laertius reckons twenty of this name : The fi: a Samian, fon 
of Rhecus , who adviicd to Jay the toundation of the Temple ar 
Epheſus upon Embers : For, the place being wet, he ſaid , that 
Coalcs, when they torſake rhe natare of Wood , acquire 2 {oli- 
dirty not to be violated by moylſture. 


'Che ſecond of (yrene , a Geometrician, whote Ditoiple Plato 
pY # - 0-43 


as of, - 
The th:zrd this Pluloſopher, F / \'\ 
The fourth writ of excrcifing the voice, a farnguy Book. ; |: 
. The pfib writ of Law-givers, beginning with Tyrpeader,.” / 
The ſixth a Stoick. "WAS" 
., The ſeventbwrit the Roman Hiſtory. 
-- Fhe cxg8ht, a Syracuſian, writ Tacticks. | 
The wnthia Byzantine, a Sophiſt, * eminent for civill Pleas, -- þ, $4; 
The teztb of the fame Country , mention'd by Ariffotle in his 
Epitome of Qratours. 
The eleventh of Thebes, a Statuary. 
The twelfth a. painter, mention'd by Polemon, 
The therteeath of Athens, a Painter, of whom writes Menodotas. 
The fourteenth of Epheſus, a painter, of whom Theophanes in his 
treatiſe of painting. 
The fifteeztb a Poct,who wrote Epigrams. 
The {axtee:.th wrot of Pocts. 
The ſeventeenth a Phyſician, Diſciple to Atheneus: 
The erghteenth of Chios, a Stoick. 
The nnteenth of Miletus , a Stoick. 
The twertreth, a Tragick Poct. 


@ Leere. 


b Athen, deipn. 


B I O N- 


CHAP. L 
Bion bis life. 


EF the Theodorcan Sect was BON, a Beriſthe» 
Ps nite. VVhart his Parents were, and what his 
employments, he diverred himſelfe ro Phi- 
lolophy, he related tro Aztigerus, King of 
Macedor1a, in this manner. Artigorus asked 

thence art thou 8 Who thy Parenusd What thy 
Town > Bion perceiving himſelfe ro be re- 
proached, anſwered thus, my Father was a freeman, Wayzm any 
pvrriuens, implying, he was a ſeller of falr-fiſh, a' Boriltuenice; 
he had not a tace, bur inſtead thereof a brand- mark , which de- 
clarcd the ill diſpoſition of the owner : My Mother he married 
out of a common Brothcl-houſe; | ® a Lacedemoraan Curtezan, nd- 
med Olympia, ] being tucha Woman as fucha-man could ger. 
My Farther, tor couzening the State, was fold, andell our Family 
tor ſlaves. I being a young likely yourh , was bought by an Ora- 
rour, who dycd, and lcfr mc all he had. I tore and. burnt tus 
Papers, went to Athers , and there applyed my l1elte ro Philo- 
tophy. 

This 1s the blood and race 1 boaſt toown. Thus much conceraing 
my lelte : Ler Perſeus therefore, and Philos.1es torbear ro enquue 
atrcr theſe things, and look you upon me, as Iam. in my {afe. 
You do not uſe, O King, when you ſend tor Archers, to enquire 
of what Parentage they arc ; bur, ſer them up a mark ro ſhoot ar: 
Eveito of triends, you ſhould not examine whcnce , but whiat 
Ley Are. ; 

Rtor mdeed, ifetting this afide, was of a verſatile wit , a fubti 
yopint , | and gave many turchcrances to thic cxercifcrs of Palo: 
ply :1n fome things he was—— 

He firſt heard Crates the Academick z bur, delpiſing that Sc, 
took atordid Cloak and Scrip, and became a Cynick: ro wh:icii 
Laertzus acrIOOS his conſtancy, expert of pcreurbation. Then he 


$ 


tolowcd 7109s the Athoilt > who proteſt all manner ot 1ear- 


1113 to whole opinions he addicted humſcltc, ain was called 4 
Irv 0d Atterwards he heard Theophrajius the Poriparetick. 


CHAP. 


> WET 


BION. 


CHAP. 1L 
Hes Apophthegms. 


HE left many mcmorialls, and profitable Apophthegmes; as , 
Being rcproved for not endeavouring to Catch a young 
manz new Cheeſe faith he, will nor ſtick-ro the hook. 

Being demanded what man is moſt perplexed, he {aith,hewho 
aimes at the higheſt Content. 

To one who asked his advice whether he ſhould marry or not , 
( for this ſome aſcribe to Broz, which Agellius to Bras, the miſtake 
pcrhaps grounded upon the nearneſſe of their Names ) he an{we- 
red, it you take a tow] Witec, ſhe will be a Torment ; if a fair, 
Common. | 

He ſaid, that Age 13 the Haven to which all ills have recourſe; That 
Glory 1s the Mother of years That Leautyis a good which concerns others, 
rot our ſelues ; That Riches are the Sinewes of Things. 

To one who had conſumed his Patrimony, Earth, ſaith he, de- 
Loved Amphiaraus, but you detour Earth. 

He ſaid, zt 7S a great 11l, not to be able to bear 1ll. | 

He reproved thole who burn men, as having no Senſe, and a- 

1in burn them as having Senle. 

| He uſcdtofay, it is better to yeeld our own youth and Beauty 
to others, then to attcmprt anothers; for hc that doth ſo, injures 
both his body and Soul. 

He vilihed Socrates, ſaying, if he could enjoy eAlcibrades , and 
did not,he was a fool, it he could not, he did no great matter. 

He ſaid, the way to the next World is eafic, for we find it blind- 
fold, 

He condemned Alcibiades, ſaying, when he was a boy, he drew 
away Husbands from their Wives, when a man , Wives from 
their Husbands. | 

Ar Rhodes,whilſt the Athenians exerciſed Rhetorick, he taught 
Philoſophy for which being reprovcd, I bought Wheat ſaith he, 
and (hall Ic] Barlcy » 

He ſaid, they wtio arc puniſhed below would be mote tof- 
mentcd if they carricd Warer in whole Vcſſclls, then in Veſſels 
tull of holes. | 

One that was cxtrcamly talkative, defiring his aſhſtanceina 
buſinefſe , I will doc what I can for you faith he, it you lend a 
Mcſſenger to me,and come not your ſelf. 

Travelling with very ill Company, they fell amongſt theeves, 
we ſhall be undone faith he,unleſſe we be known. 

He laid, Arrogance is the obſtrution of Virrue. 

Of a rich man Covctous, he hath not money ſaith he, bur mo- 
ncy him, 

H He 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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BION. 


He {aid Covetous perſons keep their Wealth ſo ſtrictly , that 
they have no more ulc of thcir own then of anothers. 

He faid, when we are young, wee uſe Courage, when old, 
Wiſdom. Wiſdom cxcells orher Vcrrues as thc Sight the other 
Senſcs, 

He ſaid no man ſhould be reproached tor old age, that being a 
Condition all pray they may arive at it, 

To an envious man {ad , I know not faith he whether {ome ill 
hath betaln you,or ſome good another. 

He faid impiety 1s an 11] companion to bold language; 


For though his $ peech be free, 
To Bondage yield mul hee. 


That fricnds whatſoever they prove ought to be retained : left 
we ſ{cem to have converi{cd with wicked perions , or to ſhunne 
Good. 

Being Demanded if there were any Gods, he ſaid, Old may, 
wilt thou xot drive this Croud away. 

He conceived that he might make a Ficld fertile ſooner by 
praiſing then by manuring it, | 

He 1aid, they who love tobe flattered, arc like Pots carricd by 
the car. 

To one who asked him what folly is, he ſaid the Obſtruftion of 
Knowlcdgc. 

He ſaid good men , though Slaves are free, but wicked men 
though free are {laves to many Pleaſures. 

He ſaid Grammarians whalſt they enquire after the Errors of 
#lyſses, mind not their own, nor ice that thcy themiclves g0 aſtray 
as well as hc; in taking pains abour uſclcfle things. 

He ſaid Avarice 1s the Metropolis of all Evill. | 

*FSccing a Statuc of Perſeus, under which was written , 
MNEPEAIOE ZHNQNOSOKITTIETS, Per(e4s of {eno a (it- 
teeaxy he faid, the writcr miſtook ; tor it ſhould be, #wads, Zenv's 
ſervant ; as indeed he was. 


mu__—— _— 


CHAP. II. 


His Death. 


T laſt falling fick ( as thoſe of (halcis ſay! for he dicd there) 

hc was ES led to ſuffer ligatures ( by way of charmc ) 
hee recanted and profeſt repentance for all hce had ſaid of- 
tenfive to the Gods. Hee was reduced to extream want 01 


tuch things as arc moſt neceſſary to ſick perſons, untill Ate = 
| ent 


LA. A a. £4 ww F rd 


, 


BFON. 


ſent to him two ſervants ; and himſelf followed in a litter, as 
pPhavorinus affirms in his various Hiſtory,ot that ſicknefle he dycd; 
on whoſe death thus Laerttus 5 


Bion the Boriſthezates 

By bis Birth to Scythia known, 
Ded religious duties ſlight, 

Gods aff rmng there were none. 


If to what he then profeſt, 
Firm he had continued fiill , 

Then h1s tongue had ſpoke his \& Yeaſt p 
Aud been cor ſtant though 1m 4ll. 


But the ſame who Gods deri'd , 
He who ſacred fanes deſyis'd, 

He who mortalls did deride , 
When to Gods they ſacrific'd, 


Tortur'd | 'y a long diſeaſe, 
And of deaths purſ ut afraid, 
Gufts ther anger to appeaſe 
On their hearths and Altars laid. 


Thus with ſmoak and 1xcenſe tries 
To delight then ſacred ſcent 3 

I have ſini''d, not only cries , 
And aha [ profeſ repent. 


But unto an old wives charms 
Did his milliug neck ſubmit, 
And about his feeble armes 


Caus'd them leather thongs to kmut. 


And a youthfull ſprig of bayes 
Did fet up before bis gate : 

Every means and nay eſsaes 
To artert approaching fate. 


Fool to think the Gods mght be 

Brib'd nith grfts,thetr favours bought; 
Or the ſacred Dertte 

Were,and were wot as he thought. 


But bys wifdoms trrtes (70w © 
Turr'd to aſhes ) not avail 

with ftretch'd arms, I know not how, 

Hail he cried, great Pluto hatl. 


3: 
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BIO N: 


Ot chis name Laertius reckons ten 3 The firft contemporary 
with Pherecydes the Syrian, of Proconneſus 3* who writ two Books 
EXtant 1n his time, 

The ſecond a Syracuſian wrote of the Art of Rhetorick., 

The third this Philoſopher. 

The fourth an Abdcritc of the Family of Democritus 4 a Mathe. 
matician : he wrote in the Attick and Ionick Diale& : He fir 
ſaid there wereſome habitable parrs of theearth, where it was 6x 
months day and fix months night. 

The fft of Solers 5 he wrote the Atrhzopick Hiſtory, 

The xt, an Oratour , who wrote nine Books entitled by the 
names of the Muſes. 

The ſeventh a Lyrick Poet. 

The erght a Mileſian Seatuary 3 mention'd by Polemon. 

The z:ath a Tragick Poct, one of thoſe who were called 7ar- 

ct. 
p The tenth a Statuary of Clazomene or Chios, mentioned by Hrp- 
ponnx, 


7 


THE MEGARICK SECT. 


E V CEID-: 


CHAS. Lb 
His Country and Maſters. 


> UC LID( inſtituter of the Megarick Sc&) , 
4 was born at Megara, a Town adjacent up- 
on the Iſthmus; though others ſay at Geta, 
a City of Slee, 

He firſt ſtudicd the writings of Parment- 
des, then went to Athezs to hear Socrates : 
Attcrwards the? Athenians madean order, ,.., , ., 
that if any Citizen of Megara came into the © 
City of Arhens , he [hould be put to death : So great was the hatred 
the Athenians bore to the Megarenſcs. -© Thucydides mention$ this < Lib. 1. 
Decree , whereby the Megarenies were prohibited to make uſe o 
a. Lanes within the eAtheiaan juriſdithon , or the eAttick Forum : 

\\ 1.ict, Order the Lacedemonians requiring to be repealed, and 
no p: evailing, the Peloponneſian War enſued thereupon , the 
cruclleſt and longeſt that ever was amongſt the Grecians. 

' Euclid, who was of Megara, and before that Decree uſed to 448. 5. 10. 
g0 to Athens, and hear Socrates , aftcr it was promulgated, came 
by night 1n a long. womans Gown', and Cloak of ſcvcrall co- 
lours, his head attircd in a womans Vail ( ſo Yarto expounds 
Rica) from his houſe in Megara to Aibers , to Socrates , that he 
might be in that time partaker of hjs counſell and inſtructions , 
ad went back again bctorc that day in the ſame habit, above 
twenty thouſand paces. Wn . 

© Upon the death of Serrates , Plato and the reſt of the Philoſo- e Lie. = 
phers, tearing the cruc}ty of the Tyrants,went to Megara to him, 
who entertained them kindly. 


L gens, 
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CHAP. II. 
Hzs inſtitution of a Sect. Ro | 


'T JE aff ctcd I1tigious difputcs, and : was therefore to}d by Sy- a Leer: 
crates, that he &,ew how to contend with Sophiſls, but wot with mex.: 


I Sutable 


b L aeri.e. 7”. 


L146 | 


cLert. © Suitable to this contentious humour , he inſtituted a Sc, © firſ 
called Megarick from ghe place,z, atterwards Erifpeck, tram the li- 

d Leert. vit. tigious ſophiſticall nature theteof + VVhence © Diopexes ſaid, ir 

Di'g: was not Wa Sthool, but x8 anger: *thus reproved by Timor , 


© Lart. 
all theſ e tyifiles, 1 hot value ought, 
chiPhzdo or lutimous I caughty 


who the Megareans mad contention taught. 


Laſtly, it was called Diale&ick; which name D:onyſcas, a Car- 
thaginian firit gave them , becauſe their diſcourſes conlifted of 
queſtion and anſwer. - $2 

He athrmed, that there is but one.good » which 15 called by ſeverall 
names; ſometimes Prudence, ſometimes God, ſomettmes the Minde, and 
the like: He rook away all things oppoſite to good, ſaying , there 
was uo ſuch thing. 

He uſed arguments not by aſſumption, bur by inference. 

He took away diſputation by fimilitude , ſaying, that it con- 
fiſted cither of 11ke or unlike; if of like, it were better to examine 
the things themſelves to which they are like : it of unlike , the 
compariton 1s to no purpole. 


cm. —— = 


CHAP. IIL. 
His Apotbegmes, Writings. 


at 32s HE was famous in the Schoolcs ( ſaith * Plutarch ) for as much 
as hearing his Brother in in a wild rage, lay, Let me periſh, if 
I be not reverged: he anſwered , and I, unleſſe 1 perſmade you to lay 
b Stob-ſerm-82. 23 de your anger , and loLe me as at firſt. It © Hierocles ( who relates 
the ſame ſtory ) for  Zaxeghes writ not as Plutarch fs Eolggmnr, 
that epithite occaſton'd the miſtake. | 
c $tob.Eth.37. <He ſaid, that there ts one ktnde of ſleep, a young plant Deity, eaſie 
to be a11Ten anaz; the ther gray and azed, chiefly | requenting old mey:: 
Pertinactus and inexorable, from this Gor!, 7f he once come, 1615 hard 
to get lorſe; words gail nothing s for hers deafe 5 10r can Jou ſhew him 
ary thin 3 that may move him, for he's Ulinude. 
d $12h. Eth,g9 Bring demanded what the Gods are z and wherein they de- 
light: Of all things elſe concerning them, ſaith hc , 1 am 1giorant but 
of thrs, I k,ow they hate curious perſons. | | 
* He wrot ( beſides other things ) fix Dialogues. ( * Par 4:74 


E i #1, " 1 : 4 oy 2 a 
tLecrr, 241. Coubrts whether they were genuine or ſpurious ) their Titles 
AM b:n. thc c, 

Lamprias. 


SAEſchines. 
Phemx;or(as Surdas the PhEnxes .: | 
( 10s 


EVBYLIDES. 29 


eAlcrbriades. 
The Erotick. 
Of the ſame names are numbered 
Euclid the Mathematician, a Megarean alſo , whence confouw- 
ded by * Yalerins Maxtmus with the Philoſopher : Plato (ſaith he) NY 
, x Lib. »,cap.19 
ſera the undertakers of the ſ, acred eAltar ( who came to confer with kim 
concerning the manner and form thereof ) to Euclid the Geometricia;; , 
yielding to hs Sell and yp : Thar chcfe undertakers came to 
plato, 1s evident from theteſtimony of many others ; but, thar 
he remitted them to Eucla the Geometrician ; or; that Euchd the 
Philoſopher own'd that protcfhon, is no where to be proved, On 
the contrary, * Proclus afhrms , that Euchd the Mathematician i 11 Euclid.lib. 
was of the Platonick Sed; and thar * Ptolemy King of Ay pt ask- 2: cÞ. 4: 
ing if there were any thorter way to Geometry , he WE pho s draeBogy b 
Not any Kings-bigh-way. From the death of Serrates to the firſt of Ka" wiv Tot xgt 
the Ptolomes are 95 years. So that Euclid the Mathcmatician $£9,,57 Imn- 
was much latter then the Philoſopher. on 
, - Tis «51 7reel 14- 
wtur;iay Tis cory, nds Fegyiov wilodes ; xIuia gnon > ER01\c0 whe; power Barninyilis ns. 
TIN, (3c. and jo (well nigh) Larocius, . 


Euchd the Archozan the ſecond year of the 88" Olympiad , ac- 
cording to * Drodorus Siculus; bur, ” Arrflorle names the Archon 11:6, 
for that year Euclees, confirmed by his Commentators, and by Meteor. 2.6. 
* Surdas , who only crres a little in the diſtance of years betwixt n» Sewers 
him and Exckd the other Archon. ® Satmaſius not knowing the Os 
name Euclees to be any where found amongſt the Archontes, and 4 _ 
expreſly affirming the contrary, endeavours to corrupr the Text 
-of Surdas reading Drocles, | | 
Euchd the Archon, in the ſecond ycar of the 94" Olympiad. 
Euclid the Soothſayer,triend ro Xenophoz, who ? mentions him. p g xpedit. Cyr, 
Euclid the Stor.e-cutter, named in Plato's Will. . q Leer wit. 
Plat. 
| 


EVBVLIDES. 


{| pra a Mileſian ſucceeded Euclid. Some afhrm, that a Lavrt 
Demoſthenes the Oratour was his 3choller , and rhat Demcſt- 

heres not being able ro pronounce the Letter &, he taught him 

by continuall exercilc to do it. He was a Treat Cnemy to Ariſtotle, 

and much aſperled him. 

In Dralectick he invented many kinds of Interrogation or arzu- 
ment, (dt, the Lying ; Naxertererle ihe occult; miixlear, Elettr a ; 
Mungauutrer, the Vailed; Soptitww, Sorites : Keeermlal, the horned; g0aarper, 
the bald: Of which thus Demoſthenes. 


The 


bTop. 8. 4. 


ce Deipn. 8. 
d Drvinat. 2, 


e Cic.Lucull. 


f Lib.$. gueſt. 


EV BV LID BS. 


The Oratours ſharp Eubulides kzowes 
wth ſubtle forked queſtions how to poſe, 
Speech from Demoſthcnes ot ſweeter flowes. 


Theſe arc (everall kinds of Sophiſms, which * Ariſtotle in gene- 
rall defines Eriſtzck Syllogiſmes : trom this School borrowed and 
cnlarged afterwards by the Stoicks. 

4dFwa@, termed by © Atheneus 4ddidey@, by * Cicero mentiens, 
15 a Captious reaſoning not to be diſſolved ; named, as moſt of the 
reſt, not from the form, but matter; the ordinary example»being 
this: © If you ſay that you lye when you ſpeak truth, you lye : But, youſay 
that you he when you ſpeak truth ;, therefore you lye. Such 1s that in 
' Aſricanus , A man bating foure hundred ( Crownes ) diſpoſeth in Le- 
garres three hundred; next be bequeaths te you a-guece of ground worth 
one hundred Crownes ; prouded, his will te not lyable to the Falctvian - 
Law , | by which all Legacies arc made void , It the ſurpluſage 
remaining for the Hcires , amount not at the leaſt ro the fourth 
part of thc Goods |] The Quefion 1s, uhat r1gh! yeu hate, I ſay, the 
queſtion 1s not to be reſobved , berny of that kind which the Dralefrcks 
call Sivdoures, what part ſoever we take for true nill prove falſe. If we 
ſay the Legaues are valid , the Will comes nithin compaſſe of the Fala- 
dan Law, whereby the condition being defefite, the Legacy 1s tx7valtd, 
Agarn,if becauſe the condition 15 deteciiies the Legacies are ot valid, 
1115 0t lyable to the Faladian Law; and rf the Law take not place upon 
the conditzon, you are rot to hate what nas bequeathed you. So much 


p Epiſt. 6. 46, WAS this Sophilmc cſtecmed, chat & Seneca afhrmes , many Books 
bYV:r. Chyſjp, to have been written upon it:  Laertzus reckons (1x diſtinEt Trea- 


i Deipn, 8, 


* 4 


[4 Arg « # 
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tiles of Chryſippas. ' Atheneus and Surdas averr , that Phrletus a 
Choan dycd ot a Conſumption, occaſton'd by cxccſhve ſtudy up- 
this Quettion only. 

Elec!ra, named (likewiſc) from the chicke Examples of which 
thus Ziv; Eletra theilluſirious Daughter of Agamemnon, knew 
and Ktrew not the ſame thing. Orcitcs unk;opn ftardin 2 by her , lhe 
krew that Oreſtes was her Brother , tut ſhe knew not that he was 
Orcſte<, 

Ewagauuuires. the wailed;, named alſo from the matter, rhus in- 
ttanc'd by Lucian, CHR. Anſwer me , Do you know your Father ? 
MERC. Tes. CHR. wha: if 1 ſhould bring one uato you tatled, nþa: 
ould you ſay, that you knew him & 1101 > MERC. That I Gd not kucw 
F'"rn. CHR. Ard yet that man proves ts be your Father; therefore rf you 
Kew not the maz;, you knew 1.0t your Father. MERC. No truly, but, 

dpul off his + atl,as.d 1 ſhal diſcouer the truth. Of the ſame kinde is that 


tot the Sophitts , which * er:ſlotle aftrmcs, Socrates (in Platos 


1Meo) nainly labours to refolvc3 Do you know all Parres are even or 
1.0t > The vtber anſwerts 2 he krew it. The Sophiſt lrings forth a pair | 
ſome thin nlachleladbld hadden under his Cloak , ard asxes, D141 

44 


eALEXINQUS... 


u know that I bad this Even pair or not £ the other conf:ſſing he knew 
z0t, Then ſaith he, you know and know not the ſame thing. 
Sorztes, By Cacero termed | a Cervalis, who defines it to be | p;1jn. +. 


® when any thing by degrees is added or taken away: as a Heap ( E#& ) m cc. £ ucat, 
my as are Ecudently falſe, the fame, $Wpran, ThegCommon ex- 


ur the (am 
fo _ 


the horned: D 


e>S00n to ten, But two are a few, and therefore ten. 

cnominated as the reſt from the Exam- 
ple, What you loſt not you have, you ls5t not Horncs, therefore you have * Adv.Legic. | 
Horns. Repeated by Sexeca, Agellizs and others, Of this kind * Sr, { Lib.s.in Mer. 


Hierome oblerves that to bee which the Phariſces objected ro our 
Saviour. He came ( (aith he ) from Galilee to Judea z wherfore the 
fafiton of Seribes and Phariſees asked him whether 1t were lawfull for a 
man to put away his Wife for any cauſe, that they might Entrap him by a 


Horned S log 
on : 1f he ſhoul 


fay a wife might 


e, whatſoever he would ayſwer being liable ro excepii- 
be put way for any catiſe' , and anc- 


ther taker, be being a Profeſſor of modeſty ſhould contraditþ himſelf;but if 
be ſbould ar.ſwer,c Wite ought 10t 10 be put away for any cauſehe ſhould 
be accounted guilty of Sacriledgey(F j ad to do contrary to the Dotiine 
of Moles, aud by Moles of God. yur Lord therefore ſo tempers his an- 
ſzer, that be paſſeth by their trap , alledging for Teſtumory the ſacred 
Scripture and Naturall Law » oppoſing the firſt Sentence of God to the 
ſecend, ubich was gramed nt from the mill of God, but Neceſſity of Stn. 
Thc fame Farther inftanceth another of the ſame kind propoſcd 
tot.im, 1 was aſsaulted at Rome by a very Eloquent perſon, with that 


which they call a Horned Syllogiſm-, ſo as which way ſoever I turned 1 


was more entangled. To marry a Wife ſaith he,1s it a ſin or not > 1 plain- 
ly, not thinking to avad his ambulb, ſatd, it is not a ſin, He then pro- 


pour, ed another 
Inith the hike ſum 


Aeſr0n, in Baptiſm are good works remitted or Etll > 
p 


ccty anſwered, ſins are remitted: when 1 thought my 


þ 


ſelf ſecure, Hornes began tv bud out on each ſide on me , and the hidden 


forces to diſcover themſelves gf ſaith be to marry a Wife be not 


that Baptiſme remtteth Sinnes, nhatſoever 15 not remtte 
ſerted, | 


A 
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ALEXINUS. 


a (in, and 
is re- 


Hermfypus ſaith, he went to Olympia, and there profeſt Philo« 
fophy 3 his Diſciples queſtioning why he lived there, he anſwe- 
red, he meant to inſtitute a SeR,and call ir Olyimpick,bur his Dil- 

K 


ciples 


q In (hr 


[ 


E 


Epiff, 83. 


monegſt the many Diſciples of Eubulides was Alexinus an , yi. 
Elean 3 a great lover ot Contention, and thercfore called 
ns from redarguing 3 Hc moſt oppoſcd Zexo. 


_ 


32 EUPHANTUS. &c: 


ciples wanting ſubſiſtence , and diſliking the Aur departed, he 
continued there ſolitary with one ſervant only, and fwimming in 
the River Alpheus, was hurt with a Reed, whereof he dyed. 

. -He wrote _ other Philoſophers beſides Zexe.And againſt 


Ephorus the Hiſtorian. 


EUPHANTVS. 


ht IS om Alexinus came Euphantus an Olinthian, Maſter to King 
Antigonus, Father of Demetrius, Grandfather of Antigonus 


Gonatws3 He died of Age x He writ 


- The Hiſtory of that time. | 
Tragedies many , which upon their publique repreſentations 


were much applauded. | 
An Oration upon a Kingdom, to- Antigonus, very Celebrious: 


APOLLONIVS CRONVS. 


' 4 M > ; F the Diſciples of Eubulides, was A pollonrus ( YORUS 5 b C1 4- 
ER bo ſaith, he was a Cyrenzan by birth, and calls him Cronus 
Apollomus, implying the Gans to be a ſirname from Apollonia a 

Town of Cyrene. 


DIODORYVS. 


CHAP.I. 
H:s Life. 


a Leer, 2 | Yoderns was of Joſsus a City of Caria 3, Son of Amernias; La- 
er 


b Lib. '14. & trus ſairh,he heard Eubulides; ® Strabo that he heard eApol- 
" lontus Cronus, alter whom he was called Cronus 3 the name of the 
Maſter betng tranſmitted to the Diſctple , by reaſon of the obſcurity of 
c Laert, the true Cronus; © of Drodoras thus Callimachas; 
—_ ——eU'n Momus writ 


Upon the walls, Cronus hath wir. 


He lived with Ptofomeas Soter, in whoſe preſence being queſi- 
oned by St:lpo, in ſuch things as upon the ſudden he could not 
an{werz he was not only puniſhed by the King , but reproached 
with the name of Crozus: whereupon he went from the Feaſt,and 
having written an Oratian upon that queſtion, dicd of grit 5x 


-,- DIQODARVS: 1 


CHAP, II, 
Hzs Philoſopby. 


i 
b 


| 
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« OTrabo and Laertins affirm he was a DialeQick 3 The DieleBidks » Lis, 
' LI(ſaith® Cicero) teach 14 thery Elements :0 pudge whether a cou- Þ Luc. 


nex (2 propalition which hath the .conjun&ion #'. ) be eras vr 
falſe;as this af + be ef is gbtyhow much s tt comroyerted; Diodq- 
rus 15 of one opsmien,Philo of enotber,Chryſippus of a third; Thay Dee- 
dorus \abourcd much herein, appears from an Epigram of Callima- 
chas, cited and explainedby © Sextus Emprricas. © + "9 

Concerning thele propolittons,the Diſagreement of - D/odoras 
from Philo and Chryſippes (already me nttoned by Cicero) is: thus 0k- 
plaincd by *&extus Emprricusy But when ſaith ke, or how it followeth 


..< Adyen- 
, Gran, 


they diſagree among themſelves , and thoſe things wherely they detey- d pyrrb. Hyp.2 


mine a conſequence to be qudged if -N one another _ fats 
ot from trae; and endeth en falſe. 


a true Connex , when 1t beginne 
So that accordang to his. oprrnon y. a true Conmmex may be three ſcwyerall 
watts, a falſe only one way, For when 1t begraneth from true, arid exdes 
in true,1t 1s true 5,45 thiszit 1t be da p eres leoht, Ayath » when it be- 
ginneth from falſe, aud endeth un falſetis vile © ' as this, if - the Eavth 


flies, the Eavth hath wings. Likewiſe that #hich begrmeth from falſe , 


and endeth in true 1s true as the'yif the Earth fliesst is Earth : that 


'f1 


enly1s true which begtanecth from true, and exdeth in falſe. Such 1s this, 


if 1t be day it 1s nrght, For if a pi 9,th44 # 1s qy1s truegwhich is the 
Antecedent. But that ut 1$ m PL: alſe, which was the Cor ſequent . Di- 
odorus ſath, that is a true Connex nhich is not contingent , leqtining 
from true, and ending 172 falſe. This 15 contrary to the oprnon of Philo, 
for ſuch a Connex as this, if ut be day I drſcourſe, andif at preſent ut te 
day, and I diſcourſe ts according to Philo's op77404 & #1 ue (ORnen : ff 
zt begtns from true, it 15 day, and ends 11 true, I diſcourſe. But accore 
dang to the opijnon of Dj rus t 15 ſglſe < for ty may 46 1547185 <p 
though it begt6. from the, 4 mt, it 5 ahy yet ' a. 144 falſe, to 
n1t, that I a1ſcourſe when I am ſilent. Thus by (ontingcncie it may be- 
g1ntn true, and endin falſe ; for before 1 began to diſcourſe 1} began 
from true , towtit , 1t 15 day: but ended 11 falſe, tout, 1 iſ” 


courſe, 


And __ © for that me examine n6t many options CONCETNAig A.© Cap. eodern; 


Connex, et us ſay that Connex is in it ſelf 114ht, which Leginueth cot 
from true, and endeth 11 falſe. Thisjf there be mottor, there 1s Vacwty 
according to Epicures Oprrton, beginuing from true, to nit, theres 
M0t10n,and ending 1n true, mill te true. According to the Peripateticks , 
Leginiang from true, to wit, there 15 mott1on,aud ending 1n {alſe, tomit, 
there is Vacuity, will Le falſe: according to Diodorus , begining from 


falſe, 


c— 


4 ICHTHTAS; &c 
falſe; to wit, there 1s motion,angl ending un falſe, to wi t, there 1s Vacuity, 
will be true, for the aſſumption ,, to wit,, there is monon , he demes as 

alſe. | cs 

Ie: f [ Some affirme, he invented the wailed and horned arguments (of 

».in lib, 1:4} Which already in the life of Eubulrdes) 5 Alexander Aphrodiſeus , 

or. ſaith he , uſed Kveatarr abr, the dominative argument : Of whoſe 

b lib, 2, cap.19, originall and efficacy thus ® Eprfetus ; The Dominative argument 

ſeemes to have been 1nterrogated and collefed upon ſuch like occaſyons 
as theſe; for, there betng a common fight amon;t theſe three propoſttions 
20 one another : The firſt, that every thing aſt 1s neceſſarily true,” The 
ſecond, that poſſibility followes not tmpdſſi Bo. The therd, that what is 
not. paſible either 75 nor ſhall be true. This fight Diodorus of ſerc.ing, 
made uſe of the two firſt , to prove, that nothing ts poſtible, which is not, 

i Inthb.,x. Prior. nor ſhall be. And * Alexander, For that I be at Corinth is poſsible, if 
” that 1 bave been, or ever ſhall be theres but, if neither, it is not poſsible, 

. tes poſsible, that a child to be made a Grammarian, if he be made ſuch, 
in confirmation bereof Diodorus interrogated by the Dominative ar- 
gument. 0P 

& Sext. Empir. He held, that nothing 15 moved, * arguing thus : 1f a thing be 

Pyribon. byp. qyged , tt 15 either moved 1n the place wherein it is, or an the ; wh 

es wheretn it 15 n0t: but not tn that wheretm1t1s , for it reſteth in the place 
wheretn it is : n0r an that wherein tt Is noty, for where a thing 15 not, there 
it can neither aft ner ſufſer. . Therefore nothing ts moved : and ! conſe- 

1 Sexr. Empir. quently nothing 15 corrupted or periſheth, 

edverſ. Gram. m He aſſerted, that the principles of things are leaſt indiviſible 

—be gay "* bodics , *1n number infinie, in magnitude Nie, 

n Stob. Eclog, 


om ICHTHYAS. 


a Lewm, AR3FCHTHYAS (on of HMetallus, an'eminent perſon, is remember- 
ed amongſt theſc Philoſophers that are derived from Exchd: 
To him Dyogenes the Cynick dedicated a Dialogue. 


CLINOMACHVS. 


aLori, - A Mongſttheſe deſcended from Euclid, was likewiſe CLINO- 

MACHUS, a Thurian: He firſt wrot concerning Axromes, 
[ Propolitions ] Categorems, [ that part of a Propoſition which 15 
predicated of the other? and the like. 
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$STILPU 


GHAP. I, 
Stilpo bis life. 


*CTILPO was of Megars in Hellas, he lived in the time of the 
firſt Prolomy: Of the Maſters which he heard are reckoned ® Et 
Euclid the founder of this School: bur, this agrees not with his 
time, as was before obſ{crved. 
Some followers of Euclid, 
Thraſymachus of Corinth, friend to [chthyas : So Heraclides arte- 


ſeth, 
» D:ogenes the Cynick. ES 
Paſicles , a Theban , who heard Crates the Cynick , his own <a, 
Brother. 
Draclides of Megara: 


Cicero faith 3 he was very acute, much approved by thofe 
timcs: his friends(ſaith he ) writ, hc was much inclined to wine * + 
* and women, yet rclate not this in his diſprailc; bur, rather 1n his 
commendations , that he by Learning ſo {jubdued and repreſt his 
vicious naturc, that none ever {aw him drunk, none cver diſ- 
coerced any laſciviouſneſſe in him. Plutarch magnifies his height 
of courage, mixed with mecknefſe and temperance. 

He was much addicted to civill affairs. Beſides his Wife , he 
kept company with Nrcareta, a Curtezan : He had a daughter of 
ill tame, whom Srmmzas , a Syraculian, his intimate friend, mar- 
ricd; ſhe living incontinently , one told Stz{po ſhe was a diſho- 
nour to him: No more, ſaith he, thez 1 am an bonour to her. 

Prolemeus Soter much eſteemed him, and when he took poſſcfſ- 
on of Megara by conquelt, gave him mony, and invited him alon 
witi: 1m to egypt: Of the mony he rook a little, bur ablolucely 
refuſed the journcy : Going to Ag7xa ſtayed there, till Prolomzes 
returne. Demetrtzs {on of Axtigeaus , upon the taking of Megara , 
gave order, that his houſe might be preſerved, and whatſoever 
belong'd to him rc{tored;and bidding him give them an inventory 
of ſucu things as he had loſt, ke ſaid, thar he had Joſt nothing thar 
belonged to num, for nonc had taken away his Icarning; his lcar- 
ning and knowlcdye were both ctr. 7 

With Demerrius tie diſputed of Humanity lo efhicaciotiſly;rhar 
ke became a ſtudious Autor of him. F | 

Concerning AMrperuia's Statue, carved by Fhedras , hc asked a 
man, whether Mera Daughter of Jouve were a God > He at- 
brmed ſhe was : Bur this, ſaith he, 1s nut of Joie, bur of Phrchas ; 

0] 


b; 
: 
' 
Pa, 
f 


Sth. 


2 Lacrt. 


G {aith 


STILPO. 


to which the other aſſented : Then, ſaith he, ſhe is not a God. 
Hercupon bcing citcd ro ghe Caurt, of eAreopagus , he denyc4 ir 
not, but juſtifcd it, avcrring, ſhe was nor a God, but a Goddcſſe: 
Bur, the Arcopagites nothing fſarishcd with this evaſion , orde 

red that he ſhould depart the City. Hereupon Theodorus f1rnamed 
Fs (1d in dcrifion, How camc Strlpo to know this, did he pur a- 
ſide her vail , and look upon her breaſt > Theodorus was bold of 
ſpeech; bur, Stz{po reſcrved, in fo much , as being demanded by 
(rates , whether the Gods delighted 1n bent knees and prayers : 
"Thou fool, faith he, do not qucitiun mc in publick , but when we 
arc alone together. 

He was ſincere and plain, void of all artifice: Crates the Cynick 
not an{wering him, but «awdgty]os , I knew, {aith he, you would 
ſpeak any thing rather then thar which 1s decent. 

Crates inpropounding a queſtion delivercd a fig to him, which 
he took Ky pt : Crates prelently crycd out, that he had loſt his 
fig : Yes, ſaith he, and your queſtion alto, of which that was in 
carncit. | 

Sceing Crates halte frozen in eold weather , Cratcs, faith he, 
me thr,.ks you want ijeTix xgiis, (which one way 1mpHcs 4 ew gar- 
ment, anothcr way both a garment and wit) Crates aſhamed, anlwe- 
red thus; 


Stilpo at Megara I ſaw oppreſt, 

where Tat Typhocus lies mith eraht oppreſi ; 
To hear him wrangle, many Schollers came; 
Fair truth to chace away was all therr aime, 


At eAthers he wrought ſo much upon the people , that they 
would run ont of their ſhops to ſec him : They order at thee Stilpo 
(1aid one to hum) as a moz(ter; No, faith he, but as a true man. 

As he was ſpeaking with Crates, in the midit of thcir diſcourtc 
he went away to buy fiſh ; Crates purſued hum, crying out, 
that he gave over the diſcouric : No, taith hc, / carry along the aiſ- 
courſe with me 3 but, I leave you, the diſcourſe will ftay, the filh mult be 


bought. | 
Being asked, what 1s harder then a (tone, he aniwered, a fool, 
CHAP. II. 
His Philoſophy. 


*L JE was Maſter of the Afegzarich School , exccllent in Eriſtick 


Diſputes, by his ſubtle Tenents and Ditcourtes, beautityiny 


himieltc,his Country and tricnds. 


He roox. away all Species (Lnivcrlialls) athrming, that he who 


" ._ _ - BATORg. 


{aith, a man, denotcs not any man, the Terme being nor propcr t9 


th1s or that pe? :{on, for WY to ofic Fgc{ter then ro another, there” 
fOrC NOT tO THIS; Rar again, char which we {cc 15 not anHerbe, 


w 
tor an bHicrb was many.» yedns 


ago g\1Jlitngfdre this was nor an 
Herve. 
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* He likewiſe denyed one thing to be predicaragpt yp J b Phe. 


ins thus; f 11474.149 Le previcated of an Herfest be ſubjeth rs not the 
with ras pr eaica rezthe defiraiion of man 1s ve thraayhat of; gag anatber, 
ſo an horſes a ferrng this trom YUMA T:go1 Or por, Derwdind, we goue 
oy rall Defir.1tzons of each ; for if a mai, 41.4 good, bd ras 
a4 were the ſame, how co: ald cod be predrcated of Food or Phyſick, and 
oY 11:9 of ahorſe, which are things ſo c ifferent. Thus ne admitted 
no conjur&tion with theſubjcCt,in things which arg in ſubjc&,or 
predicated of a ſubjc& , bur conceived that borkchele;, unlefſe 
tcy be the very tame with the tubject,cannot be predicated of it, 
cn not as an Accident, Tis, thang it were one of. thole little 
{ay1ngs whuch Srripo ſportively uled to calt out amonglt thc $So- 
phiſtcrs, Colotes the Epicurcan 4a poled fo cagerly , that he fra- 
med a large diſcourlc againſt Stz[ps, grounded oaly upon this 
allertion, F, which yer Lic ncither 6M fn nor rc{olved) athrming 
tat by holding one thing 1s not predicated of another, he takes 
away g good lifc; But that Stilpo (faith Plutarch) was offended oz.ly at 
ſome wor ts, and oppuſed Ye manuer of [peanengs Lut took rot away the 
4 wjc's of lite, or avoliſhed thinys,1s moſt exrdeur. 


yy 


Uh, aſſcrtcd the chick good tro be a mind not ſubjc& ro paſſion. ; Senec. zpift.y 


— — — —_—_ een i een ee err a — — 
— - 


CHA P. III: 
H:isDiſciples. 


| [: ſo far exceeded others in Aluent diſcouric andoleatning a Len. 


that he converted almoſt all Gzeece to thc Megarick Scct, 
T\1l1ppus of Megara laith, he drew 
Merrodorus firnamed the Theorctick, and 77magoras the Gelo- 
an ;trom Theopl » aſtus. 
Clitarchus and Simmias {rom Aviftotle the Cyrenxan, 
Ot Dialefticks, Peonus, trom Ariſtide «, 
Diph1lus Son of Euphantus, and Myrinex Son of Exenetus Coming 
to difputc againſt him, became both tollowers of him : Thus tar 
Pl lippy 5: he likewiſe attracted 
Pleſidemus the Periparerick, Cxcclent in Natural Piuloſophy. 
« gar: the moſt eminent Oratour at that timc in Greece. 
Zer.o tc Phenician, an Epicurean Philoſopher. 
Cra ates, and orhers ; in a word, whotnſoever he would himſclf, 
MHezaclides ſaith, that Zezo the Citican founder of the Stoical! 


Sect was his Diſc plc. CHA 
CHAP 


os. a” 


STILPO. 


CHAP. IV, 
Hes Death, Writings. 
HErmers affirmeth that he died of ages but drank a draught 


of wine to haſten his end. 
Suidas ſaith;he wrote 20.Dialogues; Laertrws but nine; and thoſe 

not very efficacious ; their Titles theſe 

Moſ 4 bus 5 . 

—_—_ or Callzas, 

Ptolemeus, 
Gherecrates, 
Mt troc le ſg 
eAnaximenes, 


Emtgenes 
75 ks Dau obter, 
Ariſtotle, 
He had a Son named Dryſo, a Philoſopher alſo. 


T HE 


THE 
ELEACK & ERETRIACK SECTS. 


PHAD O 


Id He Eleack Set was inſtituted by Phedo, an Ele- a Leeft. 


an of a noble Family ; It chanced that he was 
taken by Thieves or Pyrates , and ſold to a 
Hoitle oft common diſhoneſt reſort ; where 
being torced to fit at the door, he was obler- 
ved by Secrates in paſſing, who noting the in- 
genuity of his countenance(which was extra- 
ordinary ) per{ waded ( as Laertzus ſaith ) Alcitrades or Plato, or 
(as Agellias , ) Cetes, to buy him trom which time he addicted 
himſelt diligently ro Pnilotophy, and was a cor.ſtant Diſciple of 
Socra es 3 fo much afteed by Plato, that he © called rhar moſt cx- 
cellent diſcourle of the Immortality of the Soul, attcr him 3 
Phedo. 
He inſtituted a Sect called from him Eleack 3 The Dialogues 

alcribed to him wete 

Zopyrus , 

Medus, 

g1morny 

Antimachas, or the old may , 

Nictas , 

S1mm1as, 

Alcttiades, 

Critolaus, | 

* Paxetius doubts whether any of theſe were written by Phed0z b Laert, vit. 

Medus is by ſome aſcribed to eſchives , by others ro Polzenus #ſch 
aSatc alſo Antimachus and the Scythian diſcourſes. 


M PHISTHE- 
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a Laert. 


bs | Laert. 


- He Elcack Sc& was continued by Plifthenes an Elear; \uc- 


PLIST HENES. 


ccflour to Phedo; Phſthenes was {ucceeded by Meredemus 


and Aſclepiades. 


MENEDEMYVS. 


—_— —_— OO OOO SN OO oo og 
O—_— ——_ —_ 


CHAP. I. 
His Conntry, Parents, Teachers. 


b Enedemus was one of thoſc Philoſophers that continued 

Me: School of Phedo, which hitherto was called Eleack, 
bur from Menedemus was termed Fretriach : he was an Eretrian, 
Son of Cliſthezes ; C oo was of the Family of the 7 htopropr- 
de; yct though noble by delccht, Mechanick by profcihon and 
indigent 3 ſome afhrm he was a maker of Tents( Heſychius 1Uhujtr:s 
terms him anArchitcCt)adding that he raughtboth Arrs to his ſon 
Menedemus, {o that when Memedemus wrote a decrees an Alexinan 
Philoſopher reproved him, ſaying, zt Lecomes pot & wiſe man to 
frame both Tents and decrees, 

Menedemus bcing {ent by the Erctrians with a command of 
Souldicrs, to Megara, went trom thence to Athers to hcar Plato at 
the Academy, with whom he was fo taken, that he gave over his 
Military employmcnr. : 

By Aſcleprades a Phlyaſiarr, bis intimate friend, he was carricd 
to Stz{po at Megara , whom thicy both hcard 3 Thence taking a 
journey to Els, they met with Archprilus and Meoſchas, who be: 
longed to the School of Phedo. 

Some affirm he delpited Plato and Xerocrates, and Parebates til 
Cyrenzan 3 but admired Sti{po 3 concerning whom, being deman- 
Jed his opinion, he only an{wered that he was free. 


MENEDEMVS. 


CHAP. IL. 
His School and Philoſophy. 


JEing returned home to Ezetr/a , he fer up a School , and 
caught Philoſophy therc: the Elra k School being thus tranſ- 
f-r'd to Eretr1a, was from thence torward called Ere:r:ach. 

In his School there was no order of place , no fcats round a- 
bout itz but, as every man chanced to be litting, Or ſtanding, of 
walking, in thc {ame poſtures they heard him. 

He held , that there was but 0.0 Teriue ard good, reprehen- 
Jing thoſe who aſſerted more 3 whence of one who hcld there 
were many Gods, he demanded ironically how may.y > and nhe- 
ther be thous ht there were more then a huntlred 

He was of a verſatile wit, and in compolure of his fpeech a 
difficult adverſary 3 he turned himſelte every way , and found 
jomcthing to {ay tor evcry thing : He was very l1t1g10us \ as An- 
tiſtheres in his fucceſſions atfirmes, and uled tis queſtion , What 
1s not the ſame, 1s different from that mith which 1t 15 not the 
ſame > Yes. To tenefit 1s 20t the ſame with good, therefore good 
doth not Lenefit. He took away negative propoittors, leaving 
only the aſfirmarrie z and of thete he admitted the fimple only ; 
but reje&ed thoſe which were ot ſrmple, calling them conoyn- 
ed and cemplex?. 

Heraclides faith, he was a Platorrch , and derided Draletlich, 
Hexinus asking, whether he had given over bearing his Father > 
1 neither did Leat him {aith he , zor hate given over. The other 
rcplycd, Either ſay yes or 70, to difſol.e the ambrgutty. It 15 r1diculous, 
ſaith he , to follow your Lawes , when a man may withſtand them 1nthe 
TOY enk7 ance. ; 

He writ not, or compoſed any thing, becaule ( ſaith Antigonus 
(ariftias ) he was of no certain opinion : yet, n diſpute he was ſo 
vehement, that he many times went away with black and blew 
CyCcs. 


ee  ————_—— <———_ —_ 


CHAT. HE 


His manner of living. 


a L aert. 


*T 1E contracted a ſtrict friendſhip with Aſclep:ares , nothing 2 Leer: 


infcriour to that of Pilaves to Oreftes: Aſcleprades was the Cl- 
der, whence there went a common laying, that ne was the Poct, 
Menedemus wie Playcr. 


» When they were yet both young Philoſophers, -and 1ndl- Þ Athen. Deipn, | 


gent, they were cited tothe Court of Arropagus, to give account 
: (© accor- 


| 
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MENEDEMYS. 


oSee life Salon. (< according to Solon's Law) by what means ( ſpending the whole 


day amoneglt Philoſophers without any labour, and having no 
eſtarc)they (ubliſted, and were in fo good a condition : Thicy de- 
lircd , that one of the Maſters of the common Priſon might be 
{cnt for ; who, when he came, atteſted , that they went down 
cvcry night into the Priſon , whcre thc common malctaCtours 
grownde , anddid there grindc , and in pay of their labour, re- 
ccived two drachmes : at which the Arcopagites much wonder- 
ing , beſtowed as an nonourable reward upon them two hun- 
drcd drachmes. 

They had other Patrons that beſtowed gitrs upon them ; Ar- 
chepolides gave rhem rarec thouſand pieces of filver , they both 
contended which ſhould recerve laſt, and 1n conclution , ncither 
accepted 1t, The chict pcr{ons that received them were Hipyo- 
nicus a Macedonian , and «Agetcr a Lamican : eA.getor gave cach 
of them thirty Minx. Hrpporrcus gave Menedemus rwo thouſand 
drachmecs towards the marriage of his Daughters, which, as 
Heraclides (auth, were three, by his Wite Oropra. 

For Aſclepiades and Alenedemus rook Cach1 of Cm a VWite; 
Aſcleprades married the daughter » Menedenus tne Mother : 
Aſclepraaes, hs Wige dying , took the Witc of Menedemus : Me- 
xedemus bong made a chicte Magittrate , married a rich Wite 
notwithſtanding, hc allowed his firſt Witc an equall intercſt in 
the government of the Houſe. Aſcleprades hay ing lived with Ae- 
redemus mm great plenty; yer, with great tempcrance, dicd old at 
Eretria. Ar that time, one, whom Aſcleprades much loved , com- 
ing late at night , intending to have teaſted with him , the fer- 
\ants ſhut hum out of dores: but, Menedemus bad them let him 
in, ſaying, Aſcleprades would adnut him even under ground. 

Mernedemus Was much given to cntcrtainments, and, becauſe 


the Country was unwholclome, made many Feaſts : what order 


he ob{erved therein 1s thus delivered by Aatrgonus Caryſiius, and 
out of him(though not cited) by Laerizus, He dined bur with one 
or two companions at the molt; it any came ro lum, they were 
admitted atter dinner was ended ; it they came ſooner then the 
{ct time, they walked ſhort turnes bctore the doore, and deman- 
ded of the ſervants what courle was carricd in; it they told them 
fiſh-broth ( with which they begun their dinner) they went a- 
way ; it any fleſh, they went into a room prepared for that pur- 
pole. In Summer tune, 1Ncnedemas had the Couches or Beds of 
his Dining-room covered with flags and ruſhes, in Winter 
with theep-skinns. Every gueſt brought a Cuſhion; the Cup they 
had was no biggcr then a large ſpoon : inſtead of ſweer-mcars 
they had Lupines and Bcancs: ſometimes ſuch fruit as the ſcaſon 
afforded; in Summer, Pomgranars, in Springe, Pulſe, in Winter, 
Figs. This Licophroz the Chalcidian confirmes in his <atyrica!! 
Comcdy upon Aferedemrs, where Silerus ſpcaks thus to tlic 
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Sons 1mprous of a prous Father, 1 
(Tow ſee) with your delights and ſports comply ! 
But newer by the Gods at ſuch a Feaſt 

In Caria, Rhodes, or Lydia was a gueſt. 

How plentsfull 


And not long after, 


eA little pot halfe full of waters clear , 
Rated at ſary fiye,'a boy uid bear 
To every gueſt, about Vile Luptnes went , 


with which the beggar's table s ſcarce content. 


Whilſt they drank ( after the feaſt ) Menedemus propoled que- 
ſtons, and inſtead of a deſert gave them difcourſe, which excited 
all tro temperance and continence: theſe continued fomerimes rill 
the crowing of the Cock broke them oft, nyuchagainſt the will 
of tus gueſts, who never thought they had enough of them. 


- "— 


CHAP.IV. 
His crvill employments. 


*HE was fr{t contemned by his Country-men , and called 2 Feni. 
dog and tool; butar laſt ſo much honoured by them , that 

they committed the government of. the Common-wealth to his 

charge , ® and paid him yearly two hundred Talents, whereof b Laer. 

he {cat back hiity. 

Atter he applyed himſclfe to civill buſinefle, he was fo 
thoughtfull, that going to put Incenſe intoa Cenler , he put ir 
beſides, Crates repreaching him for undertaking publick employ- 
ments,he ſent him to Priſon;zwhereupon as he chanced to pals by, 
Crates roſe up, and {aluted him with the title of Agamemnonan, 
leader of the City. 

He was ſent Ambaſſadour from the Erctrians to Ptolomy , and 
to Lyſtmachus (much honoured whereloever he came)and to Deme- 
1r1us,fall three Kings of Macedowaa,ot whom,Demetrius firlt raign- « Euſeb. 
ed,thcn Lyſimachus,and atter him(Pyrrhas intervening) Ptolomy. 

Some accuicd him to Demetrius , that he would betray. his 
City to Ptolomy, of which charge he acquitted himſclfe by an 
Epiſtle, beginning thus , Menedemus to k17g Demetrius, health. 
I hear that you are informed many things conceriing us, &c. adviting 
him to take heed of one of thoſe that were his enemies , named 
eAſchylus, When he was on Embaſly to Demetrius, he tpoke very 
tarncitly and cffcctually concerning Oropus, | 

Anit- 
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eAntigonus allo, King of Macedorza, loved him excecdin ly, 
and "96; himſclfe his Diſciple : In his bchalte he made a De- 
cree , clear and void of affentation, beginning thus; Foraſmuch 
as King Antigonus , hating overcome the Barbarians tn fight, retur 
neth into his own Country, hating good ſucceſſe 11 all bis nudertakinys 
The Senate and people have thought good, &C. ; 


_—C _W th. 
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CHAP: V, 
His Vertues and Apothegmes. 


ENEDE MUS was of exceeding gravity , for which Crate: 
dcriding him, ſaid, | | 

Aſclepiad the Phliaſian,and the proud Eretrian,and T:mor. 

He ſupercilious bumbaſt ſpeech begins.In this ſeverity he was 
ſo awtull, that Eurylochus being invited by Antrgonus , together 
with Elppides, a youth of Cyz:icum, retuled rogo , tearing Mene-. 
demus ſhould know 1t. 

In reproot he was bitter and bold, of which Laertias inftancerh 
his ſayings to a young man ovcr-confident , to Hyrerocles , &c. 
ro an | 3%, Gan boaſting, &c. to a young man crying, &Cc. 

eAnt1gonus aSKing his advice, whethcr he ſhould go to a Juxu- 
rious banquet; not ipcaking whether he ſhould go or not, he bai 
him ſend them word, that tie was a Kings fon. 

One who intruded himſclfe upon him, and diſcourſed very 
abſurdly, he asked, it he had a farm; he anſwered , many : Go 
then, Oh he, and look aftcr them, leſt in loſing your ruſticity 
you loſe them allo. 

To one asking , whether a good Man may take a Wife , he 
ſaid, Do you think I am good or not ? The other aſſenting; But , 
I (faith he) have taken one. 

| Not able. ro limit the prodigality of one who invited hum to 
ſupper, he {ilently reproved him, cating nothing but Olives. 

This treedome brought him into danger when he was in Cy- 
prus with Nzcocreon, together with his friend 4ſcleprades ; for, the 
King having invited hum with the reſt of the Philoſophers to a 
Monthly feaſt \; Menedemus laid , this convention 1t 1t be good : 
ought to be every day; it orherwile , this day is too much : The 
Tyrant an{wered , that he had ſet. apart that day ro converſe 
with Philoſophers. Menedemus pcriiſting in his afſertion, demon- 
{traced trom what he had faid ot the ſacrifice, that Philoſophers 
ought tobe heard ar all times. Whcreupon if one of the Mutt- 
cians had not helped them to clcape, they had been pur to death, 
whence the Ship buing endangercd by a ftorm , Aſcleprades ſaid , 
that the humanity of the Mutician preferved them , the rough- 
nfle of Aferedemus had undone them. He 
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He was negligent, and (as we faid ) carelcfle in every thing 
that concerned the ordep of his Schqol3 likewiſe high-minded , 
and covcrous of glory : mfomuch that when he and Aſcleprades 
firſt excrciſed the trade of building , Aſcleprades was, {cen upon 
the houſe rop carrying day ; bir WMearmeomny of Vie c{picd 
any man paſling by, hid himiclte, | Ro 

He was ſomewhat enClined to {uperſtition's vin FAten fo 2 
Cookes ſhope the fleſh of ſomerhing thar had'Aiet of 1e Telfs 
norantly with Aſcteprades, asfoon as he knew it , be grew EP, 
and looked pale, till Aſclepiades reproved him, faying : He was ot 
ſuk of the meat, but 6f phaney. | $27 LEONE AT 

In all other rcſpe&s he was a perfon of a gteat afd frees logs 
in ſtrength even in his old age equall ro rhoſe who whaſtiea | 
excrcite, ſtrong made, {warthy ot complex1ohtat and cerpulent; 
but of indifferent ſtature, as appears ( laith Laerrjus) by his. {ta- 


ene in Eretria, in the old Stadinm, fo exaRtly carved , thar ic ex- - 


prefſerh the naked proportion of his limbs. | | 
He loved eAratus and Lycophron the Tragick Poct, and Artagor 
ras the Rhodian, bur above all he was ſtudtous of Homer z nexg: of 
the Lyricks 5 then of Sophotles : Iri Saryres he affigned the ſecond 
place to Achers 5rhe firit to eXſchylas,whetice to thole iti the ſtats 
who defcnded the contraty part, he ſaid thus, # : 
The ſwift 1n time outſtript are by the fl om , 
A Tortorſe thus ac Eagle may 0uto. 


Theſe arc verſes of Acheus 3 they therctore are miſtaken, who 
lay he read nothing but the Medea of Euriptdes , which 1s put a - 
mong the Pocms ot Neophron the Sicyonian. 

Ot Boz, who {poke with much diligence againſt Prophets, he 
laid, be murthered the dead. 

To one who faid, the greateſt good is to enjoy thoſe things 
which we dclirc ; zt 75 a much greater laith he, to deſire thoſe things 
which are fitting. 

He was violent ( as we {aid ) in controverlic, but moſt affable 
1n converſation and action: eAlex:zus,whom in diſpute he had of- 
wn circumvented and bitterly derided , hee gratithed in deed; 
taking care for the {ate condudt of his YVite trom Delyhz to Chal- 
«5, the way being much infelted with Theeves, 

He was an excellent friend, as 15 manitcit trom his affection to 
Aſcleptades, of which wc have alrcady {poken, only to Perſeus , 
he was conſtantly a proicft enemy, tor it was known that 
when Antigo;us for Menedemus his ſake would havc reſtored the 
Eretrians to their firit liberty, Perſeus withſtood it, whereupon 
at a Fealt Menedemus openly cn\ cigh'd againſt him,u{ing amongſt 
many others this exprefſion; he 4Stndeed a Ph loſopher, but of all men 
at are, wereor ever thall L» 1» moſt wicker, 


CHAP. 
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C HAP. VI. 


His departure from Ecctria, and Death. 


"He friendſhip he held with eAztrgonus, made him {uſpet- 
.. ed by his own Countrymen, as 1t he meant-to betray the 
City to him ; of which being accuſed by Ariftodemas, hc fled, and 
lived a whilc at Oropas in the Temple of Amphiaraus : thence 
ſome golden Cups chancing to be ſtoln , he was by a publick de- 
Cree of the Bocotians forbidden to ſtay there any longer, where- 
upon he returned privatcly into his Country , and taking his 
Vife and Children along with him, went from thence ro Apt:- 
gonus, where he dicd of griet. | 
'But Heraclides on the contrary affirmerh , that whilſt he was 
prxfc& of Eretrians, he often dctended his Country againft thoſe 
who would have made Deme:rius Tyrant thereofzNeither would 
he therefore have berray'd it to Antzgonus 3 but that was falfly 
laid to his charges he atterwards went to Aztrgonus , petitioning 
that he would reſtore his Country to their liberties 3 which Ax- 
tigonus denying, he out of grict faſted ſeven: daics, and fo dicd ; 
The ſame relation 1s delivercd by Antigonus Caryſtius. Heraclides 
ſaith, he lived 84. ycars. 
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1he Country, Parents, and Tame of 
P L AT 0. 


Fo DIVID I HE moſt cmment ©. a!l the Sects derived trom 


Y- 5. NJ: yOCTates WAs tie Ac 1demuck, to called trom the 
#46 QA AAcrderny, a place 1n | a Aibems; where the Pro- 
2 > þ >Þ5 {cflors thereot taught : This Sect was inſtituted 
IK 14, BY) by Plato, continued by Speuſippts, Xenocrates, 
Ny BIS Tolemon, Crates, (rantor, thus tarre called the 

DEEDS firſt or old Academy. Arceſilaus, ſucceeding (van- 
tor, inſtitured the middle Academy, continued by Lacydrs, Telecles, 
Luande;, and Hegeſinus. ('arneades tounded the new Academy, of 
which was allo Clitomachus : Some reckon a fourth Academy, inſti- 
ttcd by Philo and Charmidas: a fifth by Antchus. 

Plato was out of doubt an Arhenian, nor are they to be cre- a Laert, 
in | who rclatc him ® a Theban, born at Cynocephalus; © An- bTrerg. Chili- 
tileon athrmes his Parents to bee of Collyttus. ® Hee was born ad 11.390, 
( according to Phatorinus) in the Ifland gina  2# the houſe 0 of CHER 
Pliidiades, oa of Thalcs; bis Father ſent with others thither at the _— 
d.p:(ion of the Land (upon their detection from , and {ubjcCtion 
by tic Athenians, at the beginning of the Peloponneſian Var ) 
and ,eturncd to Athens , at what time theſe Athentans mere ejefted 
t h»T.a edemonilliis, 1 aid of the Egineie. 

He was of an cmincnr Family 3 bis Father Ariſto ( Son of © Ore Apul, 
Ariſlogl-'s) of the race of Codrus, Son of Melanthus, who ( as Thra- * - 
hrus athrines) derived th embct; cs trom Neptune, Melanthus fly- 

Iz Meſiera, came to efthens, where afterwards by a Strata- 
Em Kiiling VYanthus, he was made King at icr Thymocles , the laſt 
of the The|. {c:d,e, H1s Mother Perifione . by ſome called Potore , 


whole Kindred with Solon 15 thus Jofiribal by Laertius and X 
P;yorlus. Excrce (t:d had two Sons, Solon and Dropides: D/ opraes 
nad Cre, 745 mentio! SIE by Solon in his Pocms, t In Timeurm, 
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Bid fatr-baird Critias hes Sere obſerte ; 
A wandring minde will from bis lea le, (wore, 


C11.14s & ad C, lleſchras , Ca'leſchrus had Critifds , Olic ot the 
tiirty Tyrants,and Glaucon (whom Apul:t 45 calls Glaucus ) Glaucoy 
lia Charmides and Peritlione 3 Pertaione by Azrito tad Plato, the 
i1xt {rom Solon; Son RO dulce nuc A trom VN Pune and Neleus , 
Fathcr of Neſt or. | Thus La-ytis, trom whom Proclus diſſents 
only in that, that tic makes Glaucon Son of the firit Cr17as, Bro- 
ther to Calleſchrus , which Critias mantcitly (faith he) in Plax, 
(harmiges confurmes, calling Glauco ( Fathcr of Charmides ) his 
Hnclc. Thus was Plato detcended both waics from Nep!une, 

{ here are (1aith 5 Apuletus) ho aſſert Plato of a more ſu lime race: 
Ariſtander, fol.owed by many Platomſts, thinks, he was begot:en; on his 
Mother by ſome Sp: Hum 1n rl e ſhape of Apollo : h Spe, 4fippes 1 his 
Treanule, centiti'd Plato, or mwa Swe, Clearchus in 1s Eulogic 
of Plato, Anaxitives mts tecond Book of Philotophcrs.z ' Plu- 
tarch , Surdas, and oticrs, atm it ro have been commonly re- 

Yor ted at efthers, that he was itic Son of Apollo, who appc: aring 
in viton to her (being a woman of extraordinary Beautic ) 
* Perifione ſe miſcuit, the thereupon conceived : eAriſio (her 
Husband ) having often attempicd to enjoy her , bur in vaine; 
ar Jat Apo/lo appearing to [im in a viſion or dream , and 2 voice 
commanding him to retrain the company of his Wite for ten 
Months, untill her delivery were palt , he forbore z whence 
Tyndas us 


He did nat iſſue from a mor: all bed; 
A God bis Sure; a God-like life heled, 


SOINC t.Cr 'TUPON \ (as | Saint Hrerom faith ) afhrmed, he was 
born of a Virgin, and ” 1t wa+ a common ſpeech among the 
Athenians, thac Paocbus begat Aiculapius and Plato , oa to cure 
Bodtes, the o hex Soules. 

' eAriſto had atierwards by Perittone, two Sons , Adrmaretus 
- Glauco, and a Daughtcr Potone , Mother to Speuſippus Theſe 
relations of Plato will be morc conſpicuous i in this Gencalogical! 


Tablc. 
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Neptune. — o Chloyis 


o Apelloder lib. 
WO daughter of Tireſ1as, Schal. Pind. 
Periclimenes 
P Penthilus. : Þ Poſen; 
Bor US. 

: eAndropompus. 
4 Melanthas 
| {odrus an Atheman woman. 
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Solon, Droptdts, 

F | 

. Critias, 

. [ 

R Calleſchrus. 

. WS: I 

Glaico, Cr1tias. 
Ariftoles | one of the 30: 
a, 
Arifio, Peritone. Charmides, 
a > —— — 
Plato, Adrmantus. Glauco, Potone.  Eurymeaon. 
| 
Perhaps Adimantus the Speuſoppus ; 
younger, Plato's herr. Plato's S wcceſſour, | 


For the Year of his Birth, (to omit the miſtakes of Euſebrus , 
who placeth it in the fourth yu of the cightie cighthOlympiad, 
in the Archonſhip of Stratocles, and of the Chronicon eAlexan- / 


drinum , that placeth it the year following ) Laertius ſaith , HC 

wes bor2 , according to the Co—_— of Apollodorus , tn the erghtee 

etght Olympiad , which ſeemes to be towards the beginnung of the 

firſt year , whilſt Aminias was yet Archon. For Laertras clie- 

where ſaith, that be was fix years younger then Iocrates; tor lio- d-2 

crates ({aith he) was born, when Lylimachus, Plato, when Aminias s * 
B b Was 
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was Archon , under nhom Pericles dyed: in the third year of the 
Pcloponci1tan War. Thus Amintas 1s by the* Scholtaſt of Euript- 


Argum. HH: | | <4 . | 
6 ww F des called eAmetnen, by © Atheneus , Epametnon, by * Diodorys 
[ Deipn. 5 Stculus, Epaminondas . Thc various reading, occation'd cither by 


t Lib. 


u Plin. Exercit. 


P. 157. 


* Dotty. temp. 


x Deipn. 5. 


y E gert, 


2. Sympos, 8, 1, 


aCa.n. 


b Afren. 


addition or detraction of the Prepotition #i, but by which of 
theſe two cannot cafily be cvinc'd. * Salmaſius endevouring to 
prove the name to be *Auevor, poſitively aftirms , that rhe Greeks 
never name an Archon without the Prepolition ©, bur tha: 
crrour * Petattus confurcs , whole opinion is confhrmed by thc 
anticnt Marble at Arundcll-houlc , which addeth not the Pre- 
poſition to the names of the Archons., 

Neither is the opinion of * Athezeus much different, why 
aftirmes, Plato was torn ( the Year betore ) Apollodorus betng 
Archon , who ſucceeded Eurhydemus , who was Archon the third 
Ycar of the cightic ſeventh Olympiad, and that wader Euphc- 
mus, 2x the fourth year of the nintteth Olympiad , he was fourteen year; 
old. For both Laertius ani! Atheneus agree in the Year of his 
death, tzz. rhe firſt of the | undred and cight Olympiad, when 
Theophilus , thc {ucceſlor of Call;machus, was Archon ; «Athezueus 
only differcth in this, that, computing cightie rwo Archons , he 
attributes ſo many years to Plato's ite, whercas 1t 15 certain, 
that he lived but exactly cightie one. 

The day of his birth, ? according to Apollodorus , was the 
ſeventh of 1hargelion, at which time the Deltans did celebrate the Fea(i 
of Apollo. So likewiſe Flores, cited by * Plutarch, who addcs, 
that the Prieſts and Prophe:s call Apollo i&dyayons, as being 
born upon this ſevemh day; whence perhaps was occalion'd the 
fiCtion, that he was Son of Apollo, which Plutarch cftecmes no 
diſparagement to his Deity. Inthe firit year of the exghty eight 
Olympiad, the Neomenta of Hecatombzxon tell upon the fecond 
ot Auguſt , and ( upon thote Hypathctes which we laid down 
tormerly 1n the * lite of Secrates) the Dominicatt Lerrer for that 
Year being E. the {eventh of Thargelion will (according to the - 
Julian accompt taken proleprically.) tall upon Extday , ihe 
thirticth of CAfay; according to the Gregorian , upon Friday the 
ninth of Juze, in the.ycar of the Julian period, 4286. 

This 15 according to the faith of the Hiftorians,wath whom the 
Aſtrologers do not agree z -tor * Julzus Frrmicus liath erected the 
Scheme ot his Nativity atter this manner. 
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If the Aſcendent {aith he ſhall be =, & Y and Q therein poſited; ana 
if wu then be placed tn the ſeventh, having & for his ſigne,and in the 
ſecond the © 1n X and the < in x tn the fifth houſe beholdsng the 
eAſcenden with a A aſpet,and h in the mth from the Aſcendent in 
=, Thes Gerture renders a man Interpreter of Divine and heavenly 
Taſtitwtzons, who endued with 11ftruttue ſpeech, and the power of drtine 
wit, and formed in a mannes by a celeſttall Inſtitution, by the true licenſe 
of d;ſputations ſball arrive at all the ſecrets of Druinty.Thus Frrmicus, 
whote Scheme agreeth not with the other Calculation , as being 
betwixt the midit of February and of March , during which time 
the © 15 In X, 

Hence will appear the great Anachroniſme of thoſe , who 
afirm , that P/azo went to egypt in the time of the Prophet 
Hieremie ( whom Euſebrus placeth in the thirtie ſfixt Olympiad ) 
and heard nun there. Hreremreat the captivity of the Jewes into 
Babylon, was carried by Johanan fon of Caree into egypt: The 
Jewes were carried away by Nebuchadxezzar , at what time 
! arguinntus Priſcus reign'dat Rome, Vaphres in «Agypt, to whom the 
reſt of the ewes fled , which was in the fortic teventh Olympi- 


ade, 160 ycars before Plato was born. This opinion © once held, c De Dodtr. 
was afterwards retracted by Saint Augaſtine, in his Book of © "ve "af 


Retractations, and confuted,de Cruit, Dez. $. 11. 
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- CHAP. 11. 
His firft Education, Exerciſes,and Studies. 


| Hilſt Plato was yct an Infant carried in the armes of hjz 
a AFlian. var. CD . . 
bift, 19. 21. Mother PeriAzone, Arifto, his Father went to Hymettus ( a 
mountaine in Attrca, eminent tor abundance. of Bees and Hone 
trofacrifice to the Mules or Nymphs , taking his Wife and child 
along with him; as they were bulicd in the divine rights, ſhe laid 
= Ghuld in a thicket of Mirtles hard by z to whom, as he ſlept 
NE OW (® in cunts dormientt) came a {' warm of Becs, arriſts of Hymettian 
Hony, flying and buzzing about him, and (as it is reported) made 
a honey-combe in his mouth. This was taken for a preſage of the 
lingular {weernefle of his diſcourſc FRIC turure cloquence fore- 
{cen in his Intancy. s 
c Laert. His Parents ( laith<© Alexazder ) named him after his Grand: 
oy dogm- fat ber , Ariltucles: * Spcuſippus.( inſtituted 1n his domeſtich docu- 
ments)extolleth his ſharpneſſe of apprehenſion , 'whil# yet a (huld,, and 
g Laert, the admirable modeſty of his dſpoſitzron (5 which was ſuch , that he 
was never, even all thoſe years, ſeen to laugh immoderately ) 
affirming, that the beginnings of b1s youth were ſeaſon d with labour and 
love of Study; which Vertues encreaſed and met with all the reſts when he 
came 10 mans eſtate, 
hn Lev. b Of Dzony/ins the Grammarian ( mentioned in his drngaa) ) 
le received the firſt rudiments of Learning. Of Ariſto, an Argive, 
he learned the Art of Vreſtling ( at that time much 1n eſtecm, 
as being one of the Olympick Exerciſes ) wherein he became fo 
great a Proficient , that {ume afhrm, he wraſtled ar the Iſthmus, 
inthe Pythian Games. 
1 Lact, ' As in ycars and verrue, ſo likewiſe he encreafed cxtraordi- 
narily in outward proportion and ſhape, infomuch , that Arifto 
k In 2079) 3© | ame him Plato ( which implyeth Latirude ) in alluſion to the 
eats. agree ahbgtet | : brug 
17 aert. b9ob largeneflc of his perſon; others tay, to the widenefle of his ſhoul- 
por's. wh lors; Neauthes of his forehcad : fome , to his large Eloquence. 
(efiles MT \Fharſocver the occaſion were, thi d diſpla- 
os inches ever the occaſion were, this name wore out and diſpla 
of vice, in ccd the other. That he was called allo Sarapzs, 1s aftirmed by 
which ſence! k prefichtus. There was not any imperte&ion throughout his 


is here taken . - : . bros 
by 8 he Interpre- pX r{0i1, CXC YU a g1bbolity In te hindcr art of his head 3 and 


» 


ters and Fi- (4 Trmo:beus athrms) a kind of | Hctiration 1n his ſpecch. 
- myriad 1 "He learned allo (as Drcearchus relates ) to Paint : He addicted 
en of ſpeech by [11031Clie much to Poctry, and wrote many Poems : Firſt, Dithy- 
rrp rambs ; tlicn Epick Poctry , which cVINparing with Homer, and 
it, 26. unleſs finding tar thort of him, he burned. Tt:cn he berook himſcltero 
there and oe writing Tragedies: He made a compleat Terralogie ( tour 
"ne veg Dramas, as the manner was , when they conteſted , ro be pre- 
m7 ere. Sud. {onto at tour feverall Feltivalls, Lenaany Panaihenean , Chy- 
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zrean, the fourth Saryricall) and gave itto tic Players to 1 
accd , Intencing to contclt for the Palm Upon tic Olvmwick 
Theater: but tnv day betore it thould have been preſented, EIT 
cing to hear Soc. a;es Jitcourte at the Olympick 'Freatr (' betore n Aja wa 
thc Bacchanal-)i:c was to taken with ttzat SyTen, taticnor only Hb. 2. 20. 
forbore to co::tc!t ar that time, but wholly oave over all Tra- 
oick Pocſy, art burr.ed all his Pocms, faying tat of Homer , 
Vulcan come the Yr, Plato -eed thy ala, 

From that cune ( the rwentieth year of lis age, winch talls 
about rhe 4*' of tiic 92 Olympiad ) be became a tollower ot $S9- 
crates, and itudicd Philolopiy. 

Some athrm ( of thc rrutn of which report, "efltan juſtly 
douvts) he was driven ty poverty to betake himſelfe ro the War res , but 
entercep.ed by Socrates, and mnſtrufied in that whith concerns Mun- 
kind, bc ſeldhis ar mes , andib:uugh bis perſwaſion , additied himſclfe to 
Ph, lo opby . 

Tt:ar he tought tor !.15 Country 1s certain, expreſs'd in his 
an{wcr to ? (F0bylus tlie Sycophant : 1 eAriftoxenus and Alan at- Aferoat 
firm, he was cngaged thrice : Frrft, at Tanagra ; the ſecond time at _ Es 
Corinth ; and laſt'y at D-l:um , whe: e he fought b-# of all the Souldi- 9 Cert. 
ers. Thus Ariſtoxenus. Bur that this 15 falſe, may bc calily evinced "a if. 
by compuration of times. The firſt figi.t of the Athenians at Ta- 
nag/a, was inthe 4* year of the 80" Olympiad , 17 years before 
Plazo was born : The tecond, 1n the firſt of the 89* + when he was 
bur fix ycars old. Thc fight at D. zum, was in the firſt of the 8g" 
at what time he was bur toure years old; trom the laſt words of 
Ariftoxenus , ie xgi cerwwout (implying , that at Delium he had the 
prize for fighityg bet) may be conjectured, that this was meant of 
Socrates, who was thrice pcrionally engag'd, and at 'Delium 
ſhould have had the prize tor fighting beſt, bur that his modeſty 
procurcd it to be conterr'd upon Alc:brades, 
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CHAP II, 
His Maſters in Philoſophy, and his Travels to that end. 


'COcrrates, the night before Plato was recommended to him , NT 

"xt that a young Swan fled from (wpid's Altar in the yy” yrs 

Academy , and ſatin his lap, thence flying up to Heaven, it de- Sw. 

lighted both Gods and Men with its Mulick. As Socrates| rhe next 

day] was rclating this to ſome of his Auditors, Arifio came at the 

ſame time, and preſented his Son ?lato to him, to be his Diſciple. 

As foon as Sccrates ſaw him , reading in his looks his ingenuity ; 

Friends, faith he, this is the Swan of (up:d's Acadeniy. | 
Eight ycars he lived with S —_— in which t:mc , he commit- $4 
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ted ( as others of Is Diſciples ) the effect of 111y Maiters dilcourle 
ro writing : hereof he compoled Dialogues, but with fo great 
additions of his own , that *Socrates hearing lum recite hits Lyiis. 
cry'd out, Oh / eades. how many tl; ings dotii tits young man 
{cignc of me? For not a tew thing<(addes Laeritus) of thote which, 
he writ, Socrates Never (poke. 
Ar thc time of Socyates's arraignment, tlic firlt year of the 95" 
Olympiad , he was one of the Senate, thc youneoclt of that Co:;- 
vention, That he was a Scnator, implics lic was tull thirty Years 
old at ihat time, according to Solon's Law. This argues © Hermo- 
dorus of a nuitake , who 1airth , he was twenty eiviit ycars old 
when he fied to Megara, upon the dearth of Socrates; "and ſub\ C1ts 
the accounts of thote who under-reckon his birth. *'The Judycs 
being much dilplcas'd at Socrates, Plato went up 1nto the Ota- 
rour $ Cnair, tatcnding to plcad in lus detence, and began th "y 
Thowgh I ( Athenians ) am the younge i o! thoſe who come up into t; 
place, Bur all the Scnate crying «ut of thiſe who go d:ww., he was 
thcreupon conſtrained to do ſo. Socrates be ing condemned, Plato 
offcr'd him to procure lo much n mony as might purchalc his li- 
berty, but Soc-at-s refuled the offer. * About thac time, Socrates 
his triends betng met together to condole his death , Plato encouray'd 
ibem,and bid them not d-ſpair, for that himſelf was capable to govern the 
Schoo! « and in fo ſaying » drunk to Apollodorus , who anſwer'd , he 
would ſooner take up the cup of poy/on from the hard of Socrates . hea 
pledge him upon that condition. Upon the death of Sccrates , Fla'o 
( whole exccfhive orict upon that occalion 1s oblerved by * Ply- 
tarch) with others of his Diſciples, tearing the Tyraniy ot t!:oſc 
perſons, who put their Malter to dearh, tied to Euclid at Ar gara, 
who friendly entertained them, till the {torm was blow a over. 
Apulcius {aith, that bctorc hc came to Socrat wn he was 111::a'rd 
inthe $A of Heraclitus, was morc ys, is thar which is attirmcd 


by Laerttus , that atter Soucrates's death , he applycd himiclic to 
( raiylus, a tollowcr of a Hu nd to Heimogen:s, He cor.c ited, 
{a1t; 11 Saint AuguStine, I 7 at bis LIPR 1B CntiOR . and yo. rats imn- 


(iructions came ſhurt of the true arme of Philoſophy : He ronfialere a with 
lamſelfe nhas courſe be ſhould take to benefit pune moſt , for this pur- 
poſe he determined to travell to any place, where report told him be might 
Fd of tbe ſpring of L earning » ETON tothe faribeſt pas: S of the Earth . 
ſaith * Ciccro : ' Firſt, to Italy, witerc hc addicted himfclte ro tic 
d1cipline ot Py: hazoras, which, thougi he {aw replenithed with 
Curious and h 1h rcaſon » Yet, Ic chucf 'Y aftected co 1MItate the 
CONTINENCe and chaſtiry thereof; though the ” Pythagorcans 
temliclves affirme he had al] his naturall Philoſophy from 
t1CNCC. 
* Percci\ THY the knowle AC of the P Y tl agore ans to be aſhitca 
th other dilcip lines , he went to Cyrene , tO! carn Geometry of 
"i odorus the Mathematician: thence to egypt ( which was th.cn 
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under the Empirc of »Ar.axerxes Ilnemon ) © une Cr PIetcnce of o© Plat.in Solon 
(c|ling Oyle, but rac {cope of h1S journey Was to futcli Al trology 
from thence : To /earn «Arith metick and (cle( Hail Sperul.: 10as of be 
Baibartans, ({aith® (zero) and to bo inſtructed 17 the rites of thi 
Prophets. " He tratelledoUer the County mmtornittg 2 buaſe!/, > a/l the © q Apu.. 
way by thety Prieſts. of the mul:1plicicus proportions of G orelry, andthe r Val. Max, 


pPe finth. 5, 


obj-rvation of (eleſtiall mo:10ns. eA. wh. time tle young Siud:nts at 7" 


Athens nere enquirins (or Plato tory ſtruct them, he was bu{zid 1n ſur 

wentnn2 the tnexplicable banks of Nilus , the vaſt extin' of a bart arous 

Conritry, and ; he any compa e of br treriches,, a Diſciple to the 

£; yptran old men.' Having taken a full {urvey ot all the G ountry [Ev DAR 
he at laſt {cried hunſcltc in the Province of Sats , Learning of : be 26. T 
ſemen there, nhat thy held concerning the Uniterſe , whether 1t bad 

a beqgrining , and whether it 1s moved at preſent , wholly , 0 11 part, ac- 

cert tus 10 Rea/on, From theſe, © Pauſanras afhrmes, he lcarn'd the «© Mefen- 
Immortality of thc Soul , which that they held , as likewilc the 
tran{migration thereot into feverall bodies, 15 athrmed by * He- a IPs 
1040! us. * Some lay, that Euriprdes tollowed him to e/fgypt ; and + Lart, 
falling 11ck, was cured by the Prieſts with Sea-water , where- 

upon 1.C {at , 


The Sea coth waſh away all ills of Man: 


But this agrccs not with the time of his death , which was be- 
fore that of Sec-ates, Urz. inthe 93* Olympiad. 

From e/gyp: Platorcturned to Tarentwm In /taly, at what time 
L.Camillus and P.Claudius were Confuls at Rome, as * Creeroat- 
fhrmcth. Whar Faſti he uſed, I know nor, for in thoſe which are 
now with us reccived as authentick, there are no ſuch Conluls 
during the whole lite of Plato. And indecd, in thoſe times, Reme 
was, tor the moſt part, govern 'd by Tribunes. ? Here he conver- y Cic, Apul, 
ſed with Eury:us of 7 arentum, the Elder; Archytas the Elder (at 
whoſe diſcourſe concerning Pleaſure he was preſent) and with 
the rcſt of the Pythagorc ans, Echecrates, Timeus, Atrio (corruptly 
in *Valertus Maximus » Arto) and (vet-'s Locrians. Thus to the lcar- 
ning of Socrates hc added that of Pythagoras, and informed him- 
(cltc in thoſe things which Sccra'es newledted : He would have * 
gone alſo to the Indians, and to the Magi, but that the Varrcs 
which at that time were In Aſia hindred him. 
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CHAP IV. 
What Authors be follow d. 


Hpubinus afhrmes, that Plato borrow'd the myſtick part of 


2 
a Peren. Philos. 


127, 0s 5. 2, rey irons Hermes Triſmegiſtus ; particularly, that 


Concerning the Divine Goodneflc : which, I tuppoſc, he rather 
aſſerts from his own conjecture, in regard Pls'o tad been long in 
egypt, then trom any good Authority. He was induced there- 
unto by thoſe Books , which are now commonly , bur falſely , 
b vented under the name of Hermes Triſmegiftus ; whcreas, the lear- 
Exzercit. 1. ned Caſawben, in his ® Excrcitations upon Barorius , hath ſuthci- 
mm, 18. > $4 BY 
ently taught us the forgery of thoſe Books , which ſcem by ſome 
Impoſtor , to have been compiled our of the works of Plato, and 
the Divine Scripture. 
That Plato reccived fome light from Aeſes, is affirmed with 
much gercater Authoritics ot teverall Nations and Religions : 
c Exſeb. prep. Of Jewes by © Ariftobulws, Plato ( aith he ) followed our Law in many 
Eveng. things, bis Various allegations evince him a curious obſerver theredf ; 
for the Volumes of Moles were tranſlated before Alexander's time, 
d Centre. Apion. And © Joſephus, Plato chiefty followed our Law-grver. Ot Phrloſophers, 
lib. 2: by © Numenius, What is Plato, (faith hc ) but Moſes ſpe aktng Greek > 
(Arc — Fathers, by ' Juſsine Martyr, = C lement Alexandrinss, * Euſebtus, 
f Paren. Theodoret, ' Saint Auguſtine, XC. 
5 aÞb in * When Playo went to Sretly, he bought the Books of Philolags , 
lib.zx. A Pythagorcan, which were three, of N.turall Phileſophy , the firſt 
i Civ.Dei.8.r t that ever were publiſhed out of that School J Some (ay, he had 
can in Philet,s EM of Dronyſow's fricnds, for four Alexandrian Minz : Others, 
that Dronyſius had them of a young Man , one ot Philolaus's Dil- 
ciples, and gave them to Plato. Others, that tc ſent ro Drop at 
L3. 17- Syracuſe to buy them tor him , which hc did tor 100 Ming: ! A- 
gellias ſaith, teu thouſand Denaries : For, having received of 
Deonyſius above Cy hty Talcnts, he was very tull ot mony. Out 
of theſe, he is ſaid (as eAgellius and Laertius athrm) to have raken 
a great part of his Times; for which derided by Timon, ( in Sil- 
/s ) thus : 


You (Plato) with the ſame affetons cautht , 
with a great Summ a little I realiſe bought , 
where all the knowledge, which y0u own, was taught, 


m FE grrt. m Alctenus 1n his tour Books tu Amintas : athrmes , that Plats 
borrow'd much trom the writings of Epicharmus, rhe Comick 
Poet, in the firſt Book he hath theſe words : 1» Senſibles ( lairh 
Plato ) neither magnitude nor quality W permanent , but tz continudll 


fluxion and mutation; as if we ſhould ſubRratt number from them , 
: which 


P.-L XTi & 
hich are neither equall, nor certain, nw quanitt. arte, nor qualita- 
17.65 theſe are they where generatton u alwates , thetr eſſence never. 
To Inſenſibles nothing can be added , noth1ng taken away. Tbis ts the 
nature of Eternall Berngs, the like and ſame ever. Thus Plato cired 
by Alcemus, Indeed, he teacheth this in many places, particularly 
in T-meo,\where hc at large cxplainerth what 15 that winch never 
is, and never had beginning, and that which hath beginning, bur 
no being. He concludes the firit comprchentible, by tne Inrellett 
with Reaſon, the other by ſence and opinion. But the citation of 
eAlctmus {ecms to refer to Plato's Theaters , the tubjeet of which 
Dialogue 15 Screxce : there hc cxamines ſome Dchnitons of Sci- 
ence by the Anrtients, amonglt the reſt , tilC aſſertion of Protago- 
ras, tl:at Scxence 1s Sence z, againſt which he dilputes largely, the 
ſumme this* Tat the Soul apprchends ſome things by medi- 
ation of the Body , othcrs without ; of the frit kind are things 
warm, light, dry, ſweet, &c. of the other , Eſſence and not being , 
imliiude and iſimilitude, 1dentitie and diverſity z wnite and number ; 
Hence it tollowce, that Sence apprehends nor Efſences, and con- 
ſequently not Truths, for Eflence and Truth are convertible. 


I1 


Tais afſcrtion of Plato " Alctmus deduecth from Epicharmus , who n Laan. 


(faith he) hath plarnly ſpoken of things ſubgef to Sence and Reaſon, in 
theſe words : 


Goas alwates were, to be,deſifted never, 
Like them Eternall, ftill the ſame perſeter. 
Chaos the f:,ſt begotten Nettie 

1s ſtil'd: of ſomething how «ax nothing be ? 
Thence nor the firſt nor ſecond nothings are, 
How we «(teem of thoſe we thus declare : 

If we an even or uneven ſumme 

Alter, by adding or ſubftratting one , 
Seems 16 to you the ſame? to me not ſo 

If a continu'd meaſure ſhrink or grow, 

It is not the ſame meaſure: ſuch the lrues 
Of Men areyone decayes, another thrives 
That Nature, which new being ever takes 
1s dijjeremt from i he being it forſakes, 

Nor yeſterday the ſame were 1 and you, 
Nor |l;all :'9 morrow be what we are now, 


* Again, A/c.mws, The wiſe ſay, that the ſoul apprehenasſome things 
by mearation of the body, as when ſhe hears or (ces ;, others, ſhe concerveth 
mihin her ſelſe, mihcut uſing the body, whence of betngs , ſome are ſuh- 
jelt to ſence, atbers , ermprehenſible by the Intelle#. Therefore Plato 


oO L atri. 


jaih, that they who deſire to know the principles of the Univerſe , muſt 


þrit diflirguih the Ideas ia themſelves , as ſimilitudc, unity , mul- 
ttude, magnitude, reſtauration. Secondly, add nit ſelſe , honeſt , 
good. 
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good, juſt, and the like ; thwaly,examenes what Idea's cobere mutually 
with one another, as Sceence, Magnitude, Puwer : and withall , to think 
that thoſe who are amongſt us, becauſe they par tictpate of them, ſhould he 
called by the ſame name , as for inſlance , juſt things are thoſe which 
peritcrpate of Juft, Honeſt, nhich of honeſt: one of every Species ts eter. 
nall, perceptible by the mind, and conſequently free from perturbation, 
Wherefore, be afſer.s Idaa's 1n nature as Exemplars, after whoſe likeneſe 
other things are made. Thus Alcimus ; the tirſt part whereof ſcems 
to be raken out of Plato's Theetetws, the latter out of his Parmen;. 
des. The words of Epicharmus concerning Gods and Idea's, tg 
which Alcrmus retcrrs this of Plato, arc theſe : 


Is Muſick then a thing 2 It « ; the man 
Muſick e no: what ten? a Muſictan 

A man or not ? be the ſame of good, 

Good from the thing apart ts underſtood : 
whoever learns good by tbat art 35 made , 
who Muſick a Muſitian : of each trade 

As dancing, weaUing, and the like the ſame , 
The Ant 8nd Artiſt have a different name. 


? Again,eAMlcimw : Platorn his option of Idea's ſarth thus 3 if there 
& memory, there muſt be alſo 1dea's, for memory 1s of a quiet permanent 
thing, tut nothing # permanent except Idea's , for bow, ſaith be, could 
lrving creatures be preſerved unleſſe by their Idea and recerving 6 
naturall mind; Now they remember Semilitude and their nourilhment : 
ſhowing that all Creatures have an 1mnate underſtanding of thetr own 


ſimilitude, and therefore percerve «bings belongingto therr kind. Thus 
Alctmus : What place of Plato he,mcans I know not, 4 $S caliger 


reads , newt T5 mW hor Yeni pnole Lnop 3H, 7x5 ies » WG omit- 
ting phav ; as it he made a doubt whether that both of the opini- 
ons of Idca's were Plato's ; but I rathcr think Alczmus meant not 
the title pt any Book, having named none 1n the reſt of his citati- 
ons, but what himſclt abſtra&ts out of Plato's opinion concern- 
ing Idca's. Plato tn Philedo,teacherh this concerning memory, that 
ſence is a motion common to the Soul and Body ; this ſuffering 
from externall Senſcs , the other ating and dijudicating ; that 
mcmory is a conſervatory or repoſitory of the Senſes. For the 
Soul, as oft as ſhe in her 1elf, or by aſſiſtance of the Body , calls 
ro mind what ſhe hath ſuffcr'd, the is ſaid ro remember. To P/a- 


zo's aſſcrtion , Alcimw applyeth this of Epecharmus : 


Eumens Wiſdome's not to one confin'd ; 
Varoms inevery lrving knowing mind. 
The Hen fiſt doth nt lruing things beget, 
But ſits and hatche:h with enliV ning beat : 


This 
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This Wiſdam only Nature's friend diſcerns , 
Of whom ( her Miſtreſſe ) jbe thrs leſſon learns, 


And again, 
This ts not (irange for every thing we find 
1s to us proper ſpecies moſt enclin'd 1 
To Dogs a Bitch ſeems fari oft, and to kine 
A Bull, an Aſſe to Aſſes, ſwine to ſwize. | 


Theſe things Laerttus cites out of eAlctmus, adding that there are 
more of the ſame kind in thoſe four Books, whereby he tnitmates the help 
that Plato recery'd by che writings of Epicharmus 3 neither was Ept- 
charmus hamſelf 1gnoraxt of hes own Wi|dam, as may be collefied from 
theſe Verſes, preditiing that he ſhould have a follower: 


This I aſſert, and what I now maintain, 
Shall Aonaments to fatare times remains » 
Some one here after will my Verſe review , 
eAnd cloathing it in language rich and wen 
Invincible himſelf, others ſubdue, 


* Moreover Phavorinus alledgeth the whole form of Plato's r Ley 
Common-wealth in Protageyas's Antilogicks, others ſay, he bor- 
rowed his Poliricks from Socrates, | 

: Laſtly, it is related, that much of Plato's morality was in the * *®*" 
Books of Sophron the Mimographe , which having been long neg- 
lected, were by him firtt brought to Athens, and were found lying 
under his head, when he was dead. 


EE” 
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His School. 


B's return'd to Athens from his Journey to egyptyhe let-, ,,y.. 
led himſelf in the Academy,a Gymnatium or place of Exer- 

ciſe in the Suburbs of that City, beter with woods, taking name 

from £cademus one of the Hero's,as Ewpolis, 


Inſacred Hecademus ſhady walks. 

And Timon , 
The fluent (weet-tongud S age firſt led the way , 
who writes as ſmoothly as from ſome green (pray ; 
Of Hecademe, Gralhoppers chirp their lay, | 


Hence it was firſt called Ecademy , the occaiion of his living '. 


here, was, that he was poor and had nothing but one Orchatd in 
or Bs 
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or adjoyning tothe Academy , which was the leait part ot his 
Mar: This Orchard art firit yeelded but three awre: nummi 
of ycarly rent to the Owners, afterwards the wholc Revenuc a- 
mounted to a thouſand or more. It was in procefſc of time much 
cnlarged by well-willers, and ſtudious perſons, who dying , be- 
queathed by will fomcthing to the Proteſſours ot Philotophy,thuir 
riches to maintain the quiet ana cranquillity of a Philoſophicall 
life. Plato ( the Academy being {aid to be a fickly place, and Phy- 
ſicians adviting him to tranſter his School ro thc Lyceum, would 
not be per{waded, but an{wered, I would not live on the top of 
Athos to linger my lite. The unwhollomnefle of the place brought 
him to a Quartan aguce , which laſted eighteen months, bur at 
length by tobricty and care he maſter'd it, and recover'd his 
ſtrength more pertect then before. 

Firſt, hc taught Philoſophy in the Academy , and after in thc 
Gardens of Colonus. At the entrance ot- his Sctiool in thic Acade- 
my was written, LET NONE 1GNORANT OF Ge OME- 
TRY ENTER HERE, man, not only of the meaſurc and 
proportion of lincs, but allo of thc inward Afﬀections. 


— — —cgy-_, — —— — I EE Yu oem rs. TO —_ 


CHAP. VL 
How he mſtituted a See. 


Aving thus fetled himſelf in the Academy, he began out of 
the Colle&ion hc had made from others, and his own in- 
vention to inſtitute a Set, called trom the place where he taught 
Academick. * He mixcd rhe Heraclitian diſcourſes, with the $0- 
cratick and Pytnagorick,tollowing in {cntibles Heraclitus,in Intcl- 
ligiblesPythagoras,tn Polincks Socrates, whereas Philoſophy, faith," St. 
Auguſtine , concerns enthex ation or contempla 104: ( thence a\/uming 
tin 1am'es, (onteniplatiie and Attrte ) the Aitite con fling 11: ; 1 attiſe 
of morail Attons, the contemplatrue, tn penetration o' abſiruſe Vhſt- 
call cauſes, and the nature of ihe Druimny , Socrates «© xcelled 17 1h: 
Aatve, Pythagoras zn the Cont:mplatryu:, But Plato jon d ibem tuto 
one perfect kind, which he ſubaruided 130 three ſecersll parts ;, Aorall, 
conſiſting chiefly #n Action , Naturall in (omempla ton, Rationall in 
Diſtinction of true and falſe, which though uſefull 11 bo. h the other , y4 
belongeth more particularly ro Contemplation,So that thts Tr ichotomy (n+ 
tracts not the other Dichotomy, which 1ncludeth all wthin Aciion ara 
Contempl ation. © And as of od in a Tragedy,the (borus acted a 
lone, then Theſp:s making fome intermifhons of the Chorus intro- 
duc'd one Actour, efchylas a {ccond, S:phocles a Third, in 11ke 
manner Philotophy was at frit but of one kind, Pbylick, ciicr 
Socrates added Erthick, thirdly, Pla:o inventing Dialc&ick, made 
ir pertect. 
Ot theſe three parts as they were held by Plato, and tne reſt 


of 
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of the old Academy , we cannot have a generall bzrter accompt 
chen this of © C:cero. 


Set. 1, Ethick, 


The firft, concerning w-ll Irutng they ſought 11 Ns: ure, affrming thas 
ſhe ought to be obeyed : and that 1n nothing elſe but Nature was to be 
had that chief good whereto all things ſhould be referr'd, that ihe ulti- 
mate br1ngof defirat le things, and end of all f gra in the mind, body and 

life were acqurr d by Nature. Thoſe of ihe body they placed in the whole , 
and in the par's : Health, Strength, Beauty 11 the whule, 11 the pat ts , 
ſound Serce, and aceriain Excell nce of particular parts , as inthe 
feet ſurfineſſe , ſtrength in the hanas , Clearneſſe 13 the woice » 11 the 
Tongue, plarnneſſe of expreſſion. of the mind Were theſe which ave pro- 
per 40 compre hend the power of itz which they ariided into Nature and 
Manners, To Nature they aſcribed quickneſs of apprehenſion, and memo- 
r3 bo:h proper tothe mind and uit > To manners belonged ttudy and 
kind of wiſdom formed partly by continuall exerciſe, partly by reaſonzin 
which conſiſted Philoſophy tt ſelf > wherein that 1s begun and not perfeted, 
1s called progreſſion to Vertue, what 15 perfetied, Virtue , perfetton of 
Natave of all things in the mind, the moſt excellent, Thus of Minas: The 
Adjuns of life, that was the third, they aſſerted ſuch things as conduced 
ro the prattiſe of Vert ue, 


Sect. 2. Phyſick, 


Of Nature ( for that was next) they ſo treated as to v11de 1t tnto two 
things : One the efficient the other grung 18 | elf rothis , that, thereof 
might be made ſomtbing. 1n that they concerved to be a pores , 1n this a 
certarn matter to be effetted: in both, matter could not cohere , unleſſe 
con! ained by ſome power, nor the power without ſome manter, fur there ts 
nahing which 1s not enforced to be ſome where: | hat which conſiſts of both, 
they called Body and Bualitte : Of Rualtties, ſome are primary , others 
ariſing from theſe: the primary are umform andſumple3:hoſe which ariſe 
from theſe are Various , and as it were multiform. Air, Fre, Water , 
end Earth are Primary, of theſe ariſe formes of lixung Creatures, and of 
thoſe, things which are made of the Earth, Theſe principles are called 
Elements, of which, Air and Firehave a faculty to move andefjet ; the 
0: br parts Water and Earth to ſufjer, To all theſe there 15 ſutjefled a 
ce/1a14 matter without form, deſt1iuie of quality, out of which all things 
FIT: expreſſ ed and formed: 11 1s capable of admitting all;and of chan ng 
all manner of waies,1nthe whole, and in every part © This reſolves nothing 
to nuthiag, but into its own parts, which ave aruiſible tntornfinte , there 
berng 177 na ure noleaſt which cannot be diuvide1, Thoſe which are moved, 
a; all moved LytnterLalls, which enter alls likewiſe may be diuided 1n- 
frately, and that power which we call qualtiy, teing muted and agitated 
ee ray, they concerve the whole _— to be threughly changed, _ Ly 
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that means thoſe things, which they call qualutairve, to be produced , of 
which, in all coherent nature continued with all 115 parts, was effefted the 
world, beyond which there 1s not any part of matter or body ': The par:s 
of the world are all things therein, kept together by a Senſuirue nature , 
whereinis likewiſe perfect reaſon ; It 15 alſo ſemptternall, for there is 0. 
thing more ftrong whereby it may be diſſolved : This power they call the 
Soul of the world, God, a certain providence over all things (ubjetted 
tohim , regarding in the firſt place heavenly things, next on the 
Earth thoſe thing which apper! arn to man, The ſame they ſomtumes call 
Neceſſity, becauſe nothing can be otherwiſe then 1s by hum ordained > a f.- 
tall tmmut able continuation of eternall order, ſomtmes Fortune, as 
producing many things not foreſcen or expected by us,by reaſon of the 06- 
feurity and our ignorance of the (auſes. 


Sect, 3. Dialefick 


Of the third part of Philoſophy, conſiſting tn reaſon and diſſertation , 
they treated thus. Though Judgment ariſe from the Senſe,yet the Fudgmen 
of rruth 15 not tn the Senſes. The mind they affirmed to be Judge of things, 
concetVing bey only fit to be credited, becauſe ſhe alone ſeeth that which ts 
ſemple, and unmform, and certain 3 This they called Id:a. All ſexſe they 
concerved to be obtuſe an4ſlow , and no way able to percerve thoſe things 
which ſeem ſubject to ſenſe, which are ſo little, as that they cannot fall un- 
der ſenſe, ſo moveable anduarious, tha: not hing ts one, conſtant, nor the 
ſame becauſe all things are tn continual alteration and fluxion, eAll this 
part of things: they called Oprmatrte 5, Scrence they affirmed to be no 
where lut inthe Reaſons and Notions of mind, whence they approved 
definitions of things, and applyed them to all whereox they diſcourſed. 
They approved likewiſe explic ations of words by Erymologres : They uſed 
eArguments and marks for things , toprove and conclude wat they 
meant to explain 5 1n this conſiſted all the diſcipline of Dialectich, that 
rs, of Speech concluded by Reaſon: 

This accompt in generall Czcero gives of the old Academy ; 
Plutarch, Laertrus, Apulrius, and others have made collections 
more particular: we hall make choice of that of eAlcinous, as 
moſt tull and perfect, which by reaſon of the length 1s reterred 
as an Appcndaix to Plato's litc. | 
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His Inwentions. 


ons, as well of things as of words. To omit Dialectick , of 
which we treared laſt , * Phatorinus attributes to his invention , a Lert. 
diſcourſin7 by way of Butſtionz but Ariſtotle alcribes it to Alexame- 
zus, 4 Styrian or Teian, and it appgars by the Dialogues of Plato, 
that Socrates alſo uſed that form of arguing. Laertius informes us, 
that Zeno Eleites was the fir compoſer of Dialogues ; yet 11 my option, 
{airh hc, Pla: hath ſo much refineg the form thereof that be deſerves 80 
te preferr'd be/ore all others, as well for 1xVeutton as reformation. 

More properly may be attributed co him the invention of ? Ana-y, ,,,, py 
lIytica'l Method, which reduceth the thing ſought umo its prixciple , the in Budid. 
beft of Methods, He taught it to Leodamas,and by it tound our ma- #* 3- 
ny things in Geometry : «Analyſis, as defined by the © Scholtaſt up- | ,, 
on Eucltd, is a ſumption of the thing ſought by the conſequents,(as if i _ 
w:re already known ( to findout the truth, Examples thereot we find 
in the fi ve firſt propoſitions of the 13*' Book of Euclid, beſides fe- 
vcrall others, that occurre in Apollonias Pergens , and Pappus 
Alexandrinus, 

Amongſt his Geometricall Inventions alſo mult be remembred 
the duplication of a Cube,the occaſion and manner whcrcof is rela- 
cd by * Plutarch and © Phelopons. The Delians aMicted with rhe , , . delph 
Pultilence,conſulred rhe Oracle of Apol/ozhe anſwer'd,the Plague e tn 4nat.peft. 
would ccaſc if they doubled their Altar, which was of a Cubick I1b,1.cap. 7. 
hourc. Plu'arch ſaith, that hereupon the Overſccrs ot the Altar 
madc all the four ſides double to what they were bctorc, & ſoin- 

{tad of doubling the Altar, they made it octuple to what 1t was. 
Philopors faith , they cauſed another Cube of the ſame bigneſſe 
with the tormcr to be fer upon It , whereby they changed rhe f1- 
gure of the Altar, which was no longer a Cube, bur ai, 2 qua- 
arilaterall Pillar, The firſt way, 1t was Cubicall, but nor double, 
the {ccond way double, but not Cubicall. Thc Plague nor cca- 
[ng, tiicy confulted the Oraclc avain. eApolloan{wer'd, they had 
not tulfhllcd his Command, which was to build a Cubicall Al- 
tar as big again as the former. Hereupon they went to Pla's, as 
moſt <k1ltull in Geometry, to learn of 'him the Oraclc's meaning, 
and now they thould find out the way of doubling a Cube, re 
taining the Cubick figure. Plato anſwered, rhat tic God mocked 
the Grecians tor their neglect of Philolophy and Learning, in- 
'ulting over their ignora 1c, that he commanded rtiicm feri- 
outly, ro addict themſelves: to Geometry , that this could nor 
be done any other way,then by finding out two mcan proportio 
14ils between rwo right lines ina Duple proportion ( Plato's par- 
ticulat 


[ fo added much to learning and language by many invent - 
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ticular method herein 1s delivercd, Eautocius in his comment upon 
the firſt propoſition of the ſecond Book of Archimed-s de Sphera & 
Cylenaro, ) He added that Eudoxus the Gnidian, or Heltco the Cj. 
zycene would do it for them, That the God needed not this duplj. 
cation of his Altar, but commandcd all the Grceians, that a\ oy- 
ding war and the miſcrics wherewith it 1satrended, they ſhoujd 
was I themſelves to the Muſes ; and having ſerled the turbulcnt 
commorions of their minds, converic harmlctsly and beneficially 
with one another, Phzloponus addes, that Plato expounded this Pro. 
blem to bis Diſciples, who writ migh upon thts ſubject , though nothtng 
thereof be extant. Of the Antients, labour'd in this Problem bc- 
hides Plato , Archytas the Tarcntine , Menechmus, Eratofthenes, Ph( 
of BZantium) Hero, Apollontus Pergaus ; Nycomedes, Drbcles and Spo« 
7 us; ' Valerius Maximus ſaith, that Plato remmed the Oterſeers of the 
ſacred Altar to Euclid the Geometricran, as ſubhmuiing to his Scrence 
and Profeſſion ; but this 1s an Errour, becaulc Euchd the Geome- 
trician was much latcr then Plato, and thc othcr Euclid, Plato's 
contemporary , nothing eminent in Matticmaticks, as hath becn 
before me obſerved by » Sir Henry Sauile, 

That Plato invented many other things in the Mathematicks , 
( more then appears trom thoſc writings of his that arc extant ) 
and was moſt eminent therein , may be argued trom the three 
Books of 7 heon Smyrneus, the firlt eArithmetick, the ſecon d Harme- 
nicks, the laſt, (nor yer publiſh d) Aſtronomy. Thoſe Books contain- 
ed many chings, {ingular and choice,not to be mct elfewhcre. The 
deſign 15 acknowledg” d by the Author, to bc as an introduction 
neceſſary to thc unde -r{tanding of Plato's writings. 

There arc allo divers words of which kc is citecmed to be the 
firſt Author, as" Antipodes; a word by him farit introduced into 
Philoſophy, ro t1gnihe tnole people w. 101c feet Are diametrically 
OPPonNntc. | 

1 Erot56400, Element . untill his time was contounded with 
«yd, P ,13:ceple, by all Piulotop! 1crs from Thales. lats diſtinguith | 


em thus, Apxd, principle 1s that which hath nothing before it 


whercot it might bc gencratcd ; 502x068 » Elements. are com- 
pounded. | 

& The word Poemalio , though fince very triviall, was not u- 
{cd by any betore him. 

'He firſt uſed tht> term 5 To «ef us Toy @Geyunkh, oblong number, | il 
Theeteto | thereby lignitying the product of a grcater number. 
mulriply ed by a [eſſcr. 

He alſo firit introduced rhe word 'Emperda, SUPC rfcies , for 
which bctore was uſcd enmndv a Playe. Thus Laertzus, tiiougll 
» P,oclus 1mplics, that neither Pluto nor Ariſtotle ulc the Word . 
bur tor it enmdvr. Divine Pluotaith he, calls Geometry the Contem- 
latrix of Planes , oppojing 1t i0 Stereometry , as if Plane and Superficies 


w re the ſame. 5 So likemiſe doth Ariitotlc. But Euclid and ; boſe wh'0 
(ucres 
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ſucceed hm , make Superficies the genus , plane a ſpecies thereof, 


* les Tewole, DiUine Prouytidence , a word iince much uſcd by 9 £4 


Chriſtians, was fir{t the expreſſion of Plato, 


? He firſt of Philotophcrs wrote againſt Lz/zas, Son of (ephaluo, Þ Leer 


in Phearo. 
4 He firſt con{idercd the "IN and cfhcacy of Grammar. 


7 : He firſt wrote againſt all that were before him , whence it 1s r Laere. 


wondred at that he never mentions Democritas. 


CHAP. VIII. 

His Diſtinctions. 
F his Diſtinctions Ariſtotle made thts Collection in ſome 
piece not extant, cited by Laer tus. 


en the Soul, as Juſtice, Prudence, Fortitude, Tempe- 
rancc, and the like, 

1 the Body, as Bcauty,good habit,ſtrengrh. 

Externall, as friends; proſperity of our Country ; 
vw calth. 


Good ls: 


threefold , 


eNatuiall, which Parents bear to their Children, and 
kind red to one another;which kind is alſo amongſy 
beaſts. 

. Friend(hip Socralle,begotten by conv criation, without any relati- 
is three- on of kindrcd ; tuch was that betwixt Pylades and 
fold. Oreſtes. 

Hoſpuable, towards Gucits, or wherewith we affect 

ſtrangers cven upon lerrers of recommendation. 


Some adde a fourth kind, amatory. 


"Democraticall; a Democracy 15 that wherein the peo- 
| ple rules and hath powcr to make Magiſtratcs 
| and Laws. 

Ariſtocraticall ;, an Ariſtoc racy 1s that wherein neuthe 
rich nor poor nor Noblcs govern, bur the bcit per- 
{ons of the wholc City. 

Olrgarchicall;an Oligarch iy 15 when Govcrnours arc c- 
lected by thic votes of Magiſtrates, tor they arc 
tewer then the poorc. 

Elettroe by Law ; as that of the Carthagini- 
ans; for It 1s civall. 

Regall: Succeſſive i mAakFamily ; as tiat of the Lace 
Jxmonians and Macedonians, who 
confine themicvcs to a wortain racc. 

| Ty-anmeall,Þyranny 15 that wherein men are brought 


to fubjcection c1th cr by fraud or force. 
t f Jaſtrce 


GOUECT Be 
ment 15 of 


hve kinds. 
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C7 owards the Gods, they who acritice as tac Law re- 
| quires, aud pcrtorm the Divine rites,are jutt ro- 
wards the Gods. 
Fuſtice 15 \ Towards men : They who reſtore what was lent vr 
threefold committed to their truſt, arcjult rowards mcn. 
Towwards the dead : They who take carc of Sepulchicr: 
* arc juſt towards the dead. 


CPrattick, as playing on the flute, lute, and the like; 
which cftcct nothing \1h1ble, 

AMechanick , as architecture of Houlcs, Ships, Or thc 
like, which produccrh a vitiblc tc. 

Q Thearaach, as Geometry , Harmonick , Aitronomy E 
which at nor, neithcr produce at y thing. The 
CGeomctrician conſis i the [ roportion ol ines to 

one another ; Harmonick founas : Altronomy {tars 

and the World. 


Terence 15 
threectold. 


CPharmacedtich, curcth dilcales by application of Mc 
Ep dicinc. 

AMedrcrne Chtrurgick by inciſion or cauteriting. 

1s of five 5 Dietetuch, by dict. 


kinds. Noſognomonick dilccrnes diſcalcs. 
Poethetick removeth ditcalcs, 
written; ſuch arc thoſc by which ſtates arc governed, 
fog Not written, grounded upon cultom ; as that no man 


4 ihall go naked i into the torum , or habired like a 
; w oman, is not torb ddcn by any written law, bur 
torborn bcecaulſc of the unwritten 


cPoliticall , uied in Orations by luch as govern Statcs. 
Rhetorwall , uicd by Lawycrs 1n pleading either to 
confirm, praiſe, diſpraile oraccuſc. 
Speech is of | YJulgar, uſcd by pcoplc in common diſcourlſc. 
five kinds. ? Draletttcall, uled by tuch as diſcourſe in ſhort quelt:- 
ons and anf wers. ( 
Artificiall, uled by Tradeſmen in ther tevora!. 
LC profeſſions. 


Ot the Voice and hanus, as [u1ging to thc Lutc 
Ot the Hand only, a+ chic Harp. 


Muſick 15 Ot the Voice oncly, 
threctol. 
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CI; the Predeceflors were upright, juit, and honeſt. 
It the Predeceflours were rulers of Princes. 
volility is It che Predeccflours acquired honours, as the com- 
of four 0 mand of an Army, or were crown'd in publick 
Ling games:thoſe who arc delcended trom ſuch we call 
«KINGS. 7 
Noble. 
If a man be endued with a generous mind ; this is the 
© but kind of Nobility. 
[ Commendable, as a fair form. 
Feauty 1S 3 Hſe/ull, asan inſtriment, houſe, or the like. 
trectold. y Bereficrall , as all that\bclongs to inſtitution of 


F---4 / 
! Laws. 


' Raitonall, the principle whereby we judge, difcourle, 

The Suul, and tlic Ke. . eq 

* EAN. Concupiſeible, whereby we detire meat, coltion , and 

: the 11kC. 

«ant Ima Iraſcible, whereby we arc emboldned, joyncd, grie- 
© Ved, enraged. = 
FVViſdom, the principle of doing things arighr, 

Juſtice, the principle of doing things equally in pri- 
: vate converſation and publick es, 

Perfect Utr- | Fortitude , the principle of not flying danget 

ve Ach through tcar, bur mccting 1t, 5 

tour k1nds. | Temperance , the principle of {ubduing deſires , 
and yiclding to no pleatures , but living mode- 

C Tatcly. 

By Law: Tholc who are choſcn Magiſtrates in a City 

govern by Law. 

By Nature: the males not only of mankind,but of moſt 
othcr creatures arc predominant over the Females 
by nature. 

Govern- & By Cuſtome,as that which Maſters have over ther Dit- 


-nt 1s of cIpIcs, | as 

hve kinds. | By Deſcerr, as the Lacedxmonian Kings, who ſucceed 
our of one Fatmly : and in Mazedomathicy uſc the 
{amc cuſtomc. 

By force , asthole who rule a Kingdom againſt thic 

4 will of the pcopic. 

"eAdhortaiten, as when we perl wade ro war againit 

any. 

| Dehortation, as when we diflwade fron War. 

Accuſation 3 WILCN WE declard that we 11a bo cn 4n- 


| 
Of Rhetorich | 
rC1X 


, 
A © 


e jurcd by one whom we provecaule of our mut- 
| tortunc. 


T1lenice 


pÞ 


_— —_—_ 
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I Defence, when a man proves he did not am injury or 
offence. 
Encomium, when we {peak well of another. 
CVituperation, when we declarea man to be wicked. 


"What 35 requiſite ; thoſc things which will benchit both 
| the hearcr and ſpcakcr. 
Of Reght | eAs much as 15 requiſite, if we ſpcak neither more nor 
ſpeaking { lefle then concerns the buſincſle. 
arc four 9 To thoſe to whom 11 is requiſite; as when we ſpcak to old 


kmds ; mcn that have done amiſle in ſuch terms as are fi 
when wee | for old men, or to young as becomes young. 
ſpcak when tt is yequiſite, nexther too {oon nor too late; for it 
that be not obſcrvcd, nothing can be {ſpoken 
L aright. 


In wealth, when we rclicye the wants of any accor 

E ding to our means. 

Bemficence In Bod, whcn we {uccour thoſe who are beaten. 

15 of four 1x Knomledge, when we inſtruct,cure,tcach any good, 

kinds. In Speech , he, who plcadeth in defence of another, 
hclpeth him in words. 


The end of Legall, impoſing an end to things by decree. 
things is of, Naturall, fuch as daycs, years, and hourcs have. 
f | Arttficiall, as the building of a houlc. 
our kinds | - 
Acctdentall, by chance unexpected. 


One 73 the minae, to think and conjecture. 
Another of the body, to walk, give, reccive, and ti 
Itkc. 
. : - . . = a ES - | 
Of poiverss A third, conſiſting in a multitude of Souldicrs, anc 


arc four | ſtore of wealth, in which reſpect, Princes arc 
kinds called Powertull. | 

: The fourth, as to ſuffer good or ev1l] 

| tobe done to us; as to be capable of Sickneſlc , 


C Learning, hcalth, or the like. 


[n calling, as thoſe who call all they meer, and falute 


Ot Huma- them, taking them by the hand. 


y Ic a - Se wo : 
an Enande [ relieving, in relieving the misfortuncs of anothe: 
CUILUS 11: p 6 

willingly, 
kinds. 


In feaſting and converſation. 


Felic! 9, 
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.Prudent Counſell , acquired by learning and experi- 
| Cnce. | 
Soundneſſe of ſenſes , conſiſting in the parts of the bo- 
dy, as to {ce with the eycs,, to hear with the cars, 
DT ro (mel! and traſt. 
Felicity \\ | Proſperity of aftatrs , when thoſe things which a man 
dividec incendeth, he pertormeth fully. 
into five 5 Good reputation amongſt men , when a man 15s well 
mains {ſpoken of. 2 
Plenty of riches, and things neceflary to lite, ſoas 
to be able to ſupply friends, and pertorm works of 
publick magnificence : He who hath all thefe 
& tive kindsis pertealy happy. 


The firſt diggeth out metralls, and tclls wood. 
Artsare \The ſecond glves varietic of ſhape to things,asVood- 
ot three work and Iron-work. 
kinds, The third maketh ule of thele, as horſemanſhip of 
bridles, Soldicry, of arms, muſick of inſtruments. 


COne, as wen wee call a man good from his proper 
goodneſlc. 
Geod is of | A iccond, as we call Virtue and Juſtice it {clt good. 
 fourkinds,$ A third, as we ſay, food, cxercile and medicines 
are benchcaiall. 
The fourth good we call rhe act of playing on mulick, 
C oracting ina play. 


{Il, alwaics capable to do nftrt, as 1gnorance, mpru- 
dence, injuſtice, and the like. 
Ot :h:ags JGood, thcicontrary to the tormer , | 
lomc are I /ndifferent, which fomtimes may benetit , ſoinctunes 
hurt,as walking,ſitting , Eating, or cannot do hurt 
at all, being neither goo nor bad. 


t7ament 152 If the Laws bc well kept. 
threctold. CIf without Laws the people live orderly by cuſtome, 


[ll Govern elf the Laws be bad for Natives and Forainers. 
ment 15, If the Laws in bcing are not obſcrved. 


Good Go- Sx the Laws be good. 


trectold, Pt there arc no laws at all. 

Good to ill, as juſtice to injuſtice , wildom ro 1mp1 u- 
( 04!raries dence, and the like. | 
arc of {[[to zl, as pro igality to AvVaricc, unjult rorments 
UTC to juſt, Be ; 
kt <. Neuer to neither, as heavy to I1zht,1wiit to (low,black 


- to whutc. 


G g Good 


- _ Ins oa EG mots eas 


— Tr—_—_ [—_ 
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Some we have, as Juſtice and Health. 
Good is of \Ot fomc we participate, as good it {cl cannot be hag . 
three but may be participatcd. 
kinds, Some are fixt, which we can neither have,nor part; 
cipate a5 to be virtuous and jult. 


CFrom the Paſt, by example 3 as what betell the Lace- 
dxmonians through overmuch confdencc. 

. | From the preſent. as conſidering the tiuncroulnck of 

(onſultati- |- proj, O ncfle of 


: men, weakneſs of walls, icarcity of proviſion, and 
072 15 thrcc-Q the like g 


fold. From the Future, as that Ambaſladours ſhould not bc 
injured upon ſuſpicion, leaſt it caſt infamy upon 
CT All Greece. 
Ds Antmateof living creatures, & Articulate of men, 
Voce 1s 


| | | [narticulate of Baits, 
In4nimate, ſounds and noilc, 
CEDrw{ible, compoun © 

ded as Syllablcs, 

Symphonics , lt- 
VIng Creatures , | 

Tings arc watcr, Gold. 
Indruijible, com- 
pounded of no- 
thing, as a point , 
ſound. ( 


Homogeneous , conſiſt of {1milar 
parts, differing from thewhole 
onely 1n number , as watcr, 

3 gold, and all liquid things. 
Heterogeneous, confilt of dijh- 
milar parts, 


' 
C 


Atſolute, requiring nothing elſe to exprefle them, as a 
man, a horlc and other creatures. 

Relatrues, which imply another thing, as Crcatct 
( then others ) ſwittcr, fairer, and the like, tor 
what 1s grcatgs relates to ſonuthing lefler, and the 


like. 


Things arc 


Thele according to Ariſtotle were Plato's diviſions of firſt 
things. 
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CHAP. IX, 
His three voyages to Sicily. 


a Pg; made three voyages to Szrzly; the firſt to fee the fiery 


cbullitions of 4/Etxa © and to improve thic knowledge ot 


Srares, and Philotophy, which he got by his other travels; This 
was about the 40*' year of his age, © at what time Dionypus the 
clder, Son of Hermocrates, reigned in Syracuſe ; © Plutarch laith , hee 
was lcd thither by providence , not fortune, and that ſome 
ood Genius , ichigning a far off the liberty ot rhe people 
of Syracuſe, brought him acquaimtred wit Don then very young, 
who cntcrtained him as his © gueſt ; He much dithked the luxur 
of rhat place, tcaſting ,nocturnal lucubrations and the 1ike ; Con- 
vcricd trequently with D;en,diſcouried with him ot thoſe things 
whici were beſt in man, and with his beſt arguments exhorted 
him thereto ; by which he ſeemed to lay grounds tor the fubver- 
tion of that Tyranny, which afterwards hapned ; * D:oz though 
young, was the moſt ingenious of all Plato's tollowers , and moſt 
cagcr in purſuit of Virtuc, as appears as well by the teſtimony 
of Plato, as his own ations. Though he had been brought up by 
the King in an cffcminate luxurious kind of lite z yet as foon as he 
taited oft Philoſophy the guide to Virtue, his foul was cnflamed 
with love thercot, and from his own candour and ingenuity was 
pcrſwaded that Dzonyſlus would be no Ile affected therewith + 
And therctorc defired him when bcc was at leaſure to admit and 
kcar Plato: Hercupon the Tyrant ſent tor him; at that mect- 
ing a!l thcjr ditcourle was concerning fortitude ; Plato athrmed 
none was turther from that Virtue then a Tyrant, and, procced- 
5g to 1vcak of Juſtice, aſſerted the lite of the Juſt tobe happy, of 
te 11;juit miſcrable, Dronyſius was difpleated ar this difcourte (as 
r-Hecting upon Himiclt ) and with the ftanders by for approving 
Ir, at laſt much exaſperated, he asked Plato why he came 1210 Sicily > 
P/ato aniwercd, ti” (ek a good man: it ſeems, replycd Dionyſtus, you 
I ave not yet found \1m. Laertius (aith,Plato diſputed with him con: 
ccrning Tyranny, afhirming , that 1s not beſt wiuchbenchrs ou! 
(clyes, unit it be excellent alſo in Virtue 3 whercat Drionyſtus 
Incenſcd, faid to him, your diſcourſe favours of old ave; and 
yours, anſwered Plato, of Tyranny. Dionyſus, enraged, comman: 
ded him to be pur to death ; I will have , faith he, your head 
taken off; at which words Xexccrates bcing preſciit , antwered , 
He that doth it muit begin with mine : but Dron ani Ariſtomencs 
wrought with him to revoke that {cntence. D:op thinking 1:15 atn- 
ecr would have proceeded no further, (cnt Plato away at his own 
rcueſt in a Ship which carried Pollrs ( whom Laertizes calls Polts . 
#.\1an Polrs, ) a Lacedxmonian Captain ( who at thar time had 
becn {ent Embaſſadour to Dronyſius) back to Greece: Dionſiyus 
ccretly 
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lecrctly defircd Polls to kill him whillt he was on Shipboard ; or 
it not, by all means to ſell him, alledging, ic would be no injury 
ro Plato, tor hc would. be as happy in bonuage as at liberty, as bc- 
ing a juſt man. Some aftrm the-occajion ot Dronyſtus his anger 
was, bcecaulc, that when he asked what was the belt brafle, Plato 
an{wercd, that whercot the Statucs of 3 Ariſkogtton and Hareodius 
were made. Others, that it was bccaulc he was over-maſtercd in 
Icarning.Bur Tzetzes rcjcCting thelc,as idle fictions of Philoſophers, 


of Athens ; up. Of talſihcrs,afirms the true reaſon to have becn,that he perceived, 


#n which the 


Pifiſtratids 


were expelled, 


he adviſcd Don to poſiefſe himiclte of the Kingdome : *Poll:s tran- 
ſported him to «/fgina, there Charmanaer , lon of Charmaniires , 
accuicd him, as meriting death by a Law they had made, that 
the firſt Atncnian that ſhould come to thar Iiland , ſhould, with- 
out being ſuffered ro ſpeak tor himiclic, be pur to death : VWiiich 
Law, as havorinus aftirms, hc himicltc made. One that was pre: 
lent, ſaying i ſport, he is a Philoſopher , yew (ct him at liberty : 
Some ſay, tticy brought him to the publick aſſembly, to plead tor 
himfeltc, where he would not {pcak a word, but underwent all 
with a grcat courage. Then they alrercd their intent of putting 
him to dcarl1, and agreed to {cil him for a flave, Plwtarch laith, 
that upon a decree of the «/Eg1nete, thatall Athenians taken in 
that Iiland , ſhould be fold tor Slaves ; Pellis lold him there : 
Amnnicerts, a Cyrcnaick Phulolopher , being accidentally preſent, 
redeemed lim tor twenty, or as others tiurty Minx, and tent him 
to Athens to his friends z they immediately returned the mony to 
Anniceris, but Ic rctuicd it , laying , they were not the only per- 
{ons concerncd in Plato's weltare: Some lay, Dow ent the mony, 
which he would not accept, but bought therewith a little Or- 
chard in the Academy. Pollis was detcared by (habrias, and atrer- 
wards drowi:cd in Elie. The report gocs, tiiat an apparition told 
tum, hc tuftered thoſe things tor the Philoſophers fake. Deo- 
ſins undorttatding what had tappenc d, writto Plato, to Actire 
[11m not to {pcak 11] of Jum; Pla returnc anſwer, that he had 
aot ſo much tune vacant trom Piutolopliy, as to remember Drony- 
ſius. To lome detractours who upbraided him, {aying , D:on/tus 
bath calt off Plato; no, faith hc, but Plato Dronyſrus. 

Dion continued to live , not according to the ordinary Juxury 
of the Sicilians and Iralians, but tn vertuc , untill Dronftus died, 
tor which maligned by thoſe who lived attcr Tyranmicall infti- 
tutions, Then confidering, that theſe documents were not practi- 
{od by limicltc alone, bur by lome others, though tew, he enter- 
tained a hope, that Dr/onyſwus tic younger , who lucceeded bt 
Lathcr in the Government , might become one ot tholc, tO tlie 
CNtraordinary happincſlc of tumfſclte, and the relt of the S1c1tl1- 
ans: To tis end, he ulced many cxhortations to 1n\1 ite NUN to 
\CFLUC , 1Ntermixcd with forme {entences of Plato, with whom 
D:n1.u5, upon this occation , became extreamly delirous to bc 
acquainted, 
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acquainted : To that cffe&, many Letters were ſent to Athens to 
him, ſome trom Droxysras, others trom Pythagorcans in 7taly, de- 
ſiring Plato to go to Syracuſe , who, by prudent Counſell , might 
govern ti:c young man, tranſported by nisown power to luxury. 
plato, as himſcltc afirmeth , tearing to be thought a Perſon on] 
of words, and not willing to engaye in aCtion, and withall ho- 
ping, by purging orc principall part , co cure the diſeaſe of all 
Sth, yielded 3 Laerins fant, upon a promiſe made to him by 
Donſius, of a Place and People that ſhould live according to the 
rules of 1145 Common-wealth; which he made not good. Hence 
Atheneus accuicth Plato of Ambition. In the mean ime, the ene- 
mics of Drop, tcaring a change in Dromſius, periwaded him to 
call home from ban1thment #hzl.ftus ( a perton very rationall, bur 
educatcd in Tyrannicall principles } as an Antidorc againſt Pla- 
to's Philoſophy 3 bur Drop hoped , the cotnming of Plato would 
regulate the l1centtous Tyranny of Droxyſrus, 

?lato at his arrivall 1n Sc/ly (placed by Agellius , betwixt the 
beginning of 7h:{rps raigne, toure hundred years from the buil- 
ding of Rome , and the Charoncan fight ) was received by Dto- 
ny{:us with much reſpect : One of the Kings magnificent Chariots 
ſtood ready to receive him afſoon as he landed, and carried him 
to the Court. The King offcred Sacrifice to the Gods for his 
comming, asa great bleſhng upon h1s govetnment. The tempe- 
rance of their Fcaits, altcration of the Court , mccknefle of the 
King,gave the Siraculians great hopes of reformation: The Cour- 
ticrs addifted themſelves to Philolophy fo much; that the Palace 
was tull of Sand ( wherein they drew Geometricall figures.)-Not 
lone aftcr Plato's comming , at a Sacrihce in the Cattle, the He- 
rau]d, according to the oat manncr , made a lolemn Prayer , 
that the Gods would long preſerve the Kingly Government * 
Dton ſtanding by, 1aid, will you never grite oLer praying againſt me ? 
This troubled Phils tas and his friends, who wed Plato would 
inſinuate into the favour of D/onyſus ſo much, as that they ſhould 
not be able to oppolc himyfince in ſo ſhort time, he had efte&cd ſo 
greatan altcration in him : Hercupon they all joyntly accuſed 
Dron, that he wrought upon Donyſius, by the cloquence of Plato , 
to reſigne his Government , that it might be transferred to thc 
Children of his Siſter, ro quit his command for the Academy , 
where he ſhould be made happy by Geometry, reſigning h1s prc- 
{cnt happineſſe ro Dio» and tis Nephews. With theſe and the 
like inſtigations, Dronyſius was lo incenſed, that he cauſed Dren 
to be uncxpc&tedly carricd on Ship-board in a little bark, g1v10% 
the marriners order to Jand him in 7taly. This happened four 


months after Plato's comming. ® Plato, and the rcit of Don's hk, py, PT 


friends, feared to be put to ſome puniſhment, as partaker: of his 

offence. A report was raiſed, that Plato was put to death by D1o- 

ſas, as author of all that happened : bur, on the contrary, Dzo 
H h ny1us, 
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zyſius doubting , lit ſomething worle might happen from their 
fcar , treated them all kindly , .comtorted Plato, bid him be of 

ood cheer, and intrcated him to {tay with him: * He cauſed him 
to be lodged in his Caſtle , * in the Orchards adjoyning to his 
Palace , where not the Portcr himiſclic could go out without 
Dionyſixs his leave ; thus cunningly, under pretence of kindnefſe , 
he watched him , that he might not return into Greece , topgive 
Don notice of the wrong done to hum. Dyronyſius by frequent 
conve riation with Plato c as wild Bcaits arc ramecd by uſc ) tcl! 
into {0 great liking of his dilcourſc, that hc became tn love witn 
him; bur, it was a Tyrannicall affe&ion, for, he would not that 
Plato ſhould love any but him , offering to put the power of the 
Kingdome into his hands, 1t he would value him above D.oz. 
With this paſſion, troublciome to Plato, Diunyſtus was fometime, 
ſo farre tranſported , as men jcalous of thcir Miſtrefſes, that he 
would upon the ſuddain fall out with him, and as fuddainly be 
reconciled, and ask him pardon. He had indecd a great delire of 
Plato's Philolophy , bur a great reſpect likewiſe on the other 
ſide for tholc who diflwadcd him trom it, telling him, that it 
would ruinc him to be roo tar ingaged therein. ! In the mcan 
timc, there happening a War , he ſent Plato home , promiting, 
that the next {pring ( as ſoon as there was peace ) he would tend 
back for him and 20x to Syracufe : bur he kept not his promile , 
tor which he dcircd Plato tro cxcuſc him , proteſting the War 
to be the occaſion thereot , and that afloon as it were ended, he 
would icnd tor D-o0u , whom hc dcfircd 1n the mean time to ret 
larisficd, and not attempt any thing againit tym , not to ſpeak 11] 
of him to the Grecians. This elaio endceavourch to cffe&k;, he in- 
({tructed Dion in Pluloſophy , in the Academy : D/0p lay in the 
Cuy at the houlc of Calzppus , with whom he had been long ac- 
quaintcd, He purchaicd a Country houlc jor pleaſure , whither 
| e f(OMctuUMNCs Went ; thus he beſtowed attcrward, at his return tv 
Sealy, upon Speuſs; pus, with whom he converled molt intimately , 
as being ſo adviled by Plato, who knew the checrtull tumour 
of Speu(ippus to be a fitgdiverttiement tor the reſerved di{pofition 
ot Dzon. Plato had undertaken the expence of fome Playes and 
Danccs by tome youths ; D:oz took the pains to teach them, and 
paid the whole charge * By this libcrality which P/ato tuffercd 
him to confer upon the Athenians ; hc gaincd more love then 
l ato honour. 

In che mean time, Droy/res, to acquit lmicltc of the diſcitecm 
he had gained amonglit Pilotoplicrs in Plato's caule, invited ma- 
ny learned mcn, and 1in-a vain oftentation of Witdome , applycd 
improperly the {cntences he had learned of Plazo : Herevpon te 
began to wiſh tor ”lato again, and to blame himſclte, tor not 
«nuvwing how to ulc hun well when he had him, and thar he tiad 
not lcarned lo mucn of him as be might: and being like a Tyrant 
crantpor: 
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tranſported with uncertain paſſions and changes , a {uddain ve- 
hement deſire came upon him of ſecing Plato again. * The peace m Plat Epift.3 
being now concluded, he {cnt ro Plato to COME tO 114m (bur not (as 

he had promitcd ) ro Don ) writing to him, that he would have 

him to come ummcdlatcly , and that atterwards he would {cnd 

for Dion. Hercupon Plato rctulcd to go, notwithitanding the 1n- 
treaties of Dion; alledging tor excule his old age, and thar no- 

thing was done according ro their agreement. In the mcan tune, 

pps. ga » whom, with others of Tarentum, Plato, betore his de- 
parture, had brought into the acquaintance of D10xy/z#s, came to 
Dionyſus; there were allo others there, Auditors of Dion. Dionyſtus 

being rctuted upon a tucond invitation, thought h1s honour deep- 

ly concerned, and thercupon tent the third time a Galley of three 

Lanks of Oarcs(" trimmed with Fillers) and other Ships, and wath n Flix. 
them Archidemas , whom he conceived Plato molt aficited of all 

tus friends in Szcely, and fome Sicilian Noblemen : * He had by all 0 ir. 
means obliged Archytas the Pythagorcan , to let Plato know , he 
might come without danger, and thar he would engage his word 

on 1t. ® As foon as they came ro Plato, they all protcited, that p Flat Epift 7. 
Dronylius was much inclined to Philotophy , and delivered an 
Epiſtle from him to this cffe&. 


Dionyſins to Plato. 


( A Frer the accuſtomed way of Preface ) nothrng ( faith he) 

ſtould you do ſooner , then come to Sicily a! my requeſt, Froſt, as 
conc. rntng Dion, all ſhall be done as you will 5 for, [ think you will only 
noud:rate things , and I will condeſcend ; But, unleſſe you come, you ſhall 
20: obtain any thing which you deſire for Dion, nor 18 any thing elſe , 
10:11 theſe which chiefly concern your own particular. 


 Oti.cr Epittles were ſent from eArchytas, and other [talians q Plat Zpift. 
and Tarentines,praiting Dronyſrus tor his love of learning ; adding, 
t ar it P/2to came not, it would reflect upon his friends, as well as 
on |.,miclte, * Many Letters and intreatics were ſent to Dro, , pp 
tron 1115 VV ite and Siſter: * to theſe were joyned the 1mportuni- r F lat, Epiſt. 
tics ot tome tricnds of Plato's at Athezs, * infomuch rhat Drop | Flu. 
brou}.t it to paſſe, that Plato (* Ic{t he ſhould deſert him and © * 
tc larcntines) viclded to Dronyſtus, without any exculſc; and, as 
ce writeth himfelte , was driven the third rime to rhe Sic1lian 
Tails, 


Once more (| harybats dangers to ef] ay, 


Art his arrival! in Sicely, Dronyſius met him with a Chariot , ba 
drawn by tour white horſes, ” whereinto he took him, and made u tian. var. | 
him fit, whilſt himſclte plaid the Coachman: whereupon a tacere #4. 18 

Svra- ) 
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Syracuſian , well vers'd in Homer, pleaſed with the ſight , ſpoke 
theſe verſes out of the Iliads, with a little alteration : 


The Chariot groan'd beneath its warght, 
Proud that the beft of men there ſat. 


And as Dronyſius was much joy'd at his comming , fo were the 

Sicilians put in great hopcs , being all dctirous , and endeavou- 

ring, that Plato might ſupþlant Phzliſtus, and ſubvert Tyranny by 

Philoſophy : The | adics of the Court entertained Plato with all 

civility ; but above all, Uronyſius {cemed to repoſe more confi- 

dence in him, then in any of his friends; tor, whereas he was 

| jealous of all others,he had ſogrear reſpect tor Plato, that he ſut- 

; ——_ wr tered him only to come to him unſcarched(*rhough he knew him 

47% tobe Drons intimate friend) and offered himgreat ſumms of mo- 

x Leert, ny, but Plato would not accept any : ( yet * Onetoy ſaith, he recei- 

ved cighty Talents of him , wherewith enriched, he purchaſed 

the Books of Ph:lolaus ) whence —_ the Cyrenzan, who 

was at the ſame time in the Court, ſaid , Dionytius beftoweth bs 

bounty on ſure grounds; he grves little to us who require much , and much 

to Plato whorequireth nothing. And being blamed, that he received 

mony of Dyonyſius , Platobooks, 1 want mony, {aith he, Plato books. 

y Epift: ed So untrucir is, as? Xenophon aſperleth him, thar he went thither 

—_— to ſhare in the Sicilian luxury : oras * Tzetzes , that be ſtudzedthe 

"art of (ookery, andlived with Dionyſus as hrs penſtoner and pardſite, 

a Leert, vie, SO far was he from any ſordid compliance , that at a Feaſt, *De. 

Ariftip. onyſius commanding cvery one to put on a purple Gown, and 
dance, he retuſed, ſaying, 


1 will not with a female robe diſgrace 
My ſelfe, who am a man of manly race, 


Some likewiſe aſcribe this to him, which others to eAriſtippus, 
that Dzony(rus laying z 


who ere comes to a Tyrant, be 
A ſervant ts, though he came free. 


He an{wered immediately , 
Noſeruant 1s, if he came free. 


b Plato, after a while , began to put Dronyſius in minde of the 
City he had promiſed him to be governed by his rules; bur Dzo- 
nyſivs retrated his promiſe : He moved him alſo in the behalte of 
Dron; Dioxystus at the firſt delay'd him, afterwards fell out with 
him, bur ſo ſecretly, that none ſaw it, for he continued to confer 


as much honour on him, as he could poſſibly , thereby to _ 
11M 
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him forſake his friendſhip to Dion > Plato from the beginning 


rceived there was no truſt to be repoſed in what he faid or 
did, but thar all was deceit ; yet concealed rhat thought, and pa- 
ricntly ſuffered all , pretending to believe him. Thus they difſem- 
bled with cach other, thinking they deceived the cyes of all men 
beſides; Helicon of Cyzicum,a triend of Plato, foretold an Eclipſe 
of the Sun, which falling our according to his predi&tion, the Ty- 
rant much honoured him, and gave him a Talent of Silver : then 
eAriſtippus jeſting with other Philoſophers, ſaid, he could rell 
them of a ſtranger thing thar would ' appen ; they defiring to 
know whart that was, I toretel, ſaith he, Plato ard Dionyſius zl 


JL 


be at difference ere long; and it came to paſſe. © Dronyſts detain'd c #lar. Epif. 


Dion's Rent which he uſcd to ſend yearly to him to Peloponneſus ; 
rctending he kept it for his Nephew, D10n's Son. Plato diſcon- 
rented hereat, defired he might go home, ſaying, he could nor 
ſay, Dro being uſed ſo ignominouſly : Dzonyſtus ſpoke kindly to 
him, deſiring him to ſtay : He thought 1t not convenient to let 
Plato go {o ſoon to divulge his aCtions : but being not able to pre- 
vail with him, hee told him he would provide a means for 
his Paſſage ; Plato had deſigned to go with the Paſlage- 
| boates 5 Dronyſtus ſeeing him bent upon his voyage, the 
next ſpoke thus kindly tohim; that the drfſerences betwixe Dion 
end me may be compoſed, 1 will for your ſake condeſtend thus far , Di- 
on ſhall :ererve his revenewes IiUing in Peloponneſus nvr as a banrſh- 
ed perſon, bat as one that may come hither when he and 1 , and you his 
fnends ſhall think convenient, The Truſtees for this buſineſſe ſhall be 
Jour ſelf, and your axd his friends who live bere ; Dion ſhall recerte his 
Rents, but through your hands, otherwiſe 1 ſhall not dare to truſt him 3 
7n you 43d yours T have more confidence 5 ſtay for this reaſon a year here, 
and then you ſhall carry along with you bis money, where:n you will do 
Nion a gregt courteſie. To this Plato after a daies deliberation con- 
ſented; and writ to that effect to Dron ; but as ſoon as the Shippes 
were gone, that Dzonyſius ſaw he had no means to away,forgeting 
11s promiſe, he made ſale of Droxs Eſtate. | 
* Ar this time hapned a mutiny amongſt the Souldiers of Dory- 
ſras, of which Heraclides a friend of Plato's was teporred the Au- 
thor: Dronyſius laid out to take him , but could not light on him : 
Walking in his Garden he called [heodot-s to him; Plato being 
acc dently walking there at the ſame time ; after ſome private 
diſcourſe with Dronyſtus, Theodotes, turning to Plato, Plato faith he; 
I perſnade Dionyſius that 1 may bring Heraclides to ham to auſwer 
the crimes wheremith he 1s charged z and then if Dionyſ1us w:# not 
ſuffer him 10 live in Sicily, that he as leaſt permit him to take his wiſe 


ard Cildren along mth him to Peloponneſus, and lite there, and, - 


abilſt be ſþall not plot any thing agarnſt Dionylius, that he may there 
enjoy hrs Revenewes. With this uſſurance I have ſent to Heraclides 
ana willſend again to him to come hither ;, but if be come either upon the 


rift or ſecond notice, I have made an agreement with Dionylius, and 
I 1 obtained 
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ehtained a promiſe from btm that be ſhall recerye no barm , eutber ing 


without the Cinty ; but, af be be ſo reſolved, that he ſend him away beyond 


the confines of this Country, untill be ſhall be better ſatisfied with him: 
Do nor you Nionylius conſent bereto ſaith he, 1 do, anſwered Dig- 
nylius, neither ef be be 11 your houſe ſhall be recetue any prejudice; The 
next day ( about 20. daics bctore Plato lcit Siczly ) cane Euryly- 
ws and Theodotes to Plato in much haſt and trouble ; Plate , {aid 
Theodotes , you were yeſterday preſent at the agreement betwixt Dio- 
nyſius and me, concerning Heraclides. 1 was ſo, anſwered Plate, but 
fincc continues Theodotes, he hath ſent out Officers to apprehend him , 
and I fear he is ſomewhere very mgh3 therefore go along with us to Di- 
onylius , andlet us uſe our utmoſt endeavour wuh him: They went , 
when they came before him, Plato( the relt ſtanding vilent by , 
and yvceping)began thus, 7 heſe men, Dionyi1us,.are afraid le # you 
ſhould do ſomthing againſt Heraclides comtr ary 10 the agreement you 
made yeſterday,for 1 ſuppoſe he is come near here abouts, Dionyſins at this 
grew angry, his colour often changed with rage 3 Theoaotes fell ar 
his feet, and raking him by the hand, beſought hum not to do any 
fuch thing: Plato continuing his ſpeech; Be of good chear, ſaith he, 
Theodotes, for Dionyſus wr: pot do any thing comrary 10 the promiſe 
be made pages looking ſeverely upon Plato , to you, faith 
he,b-made no promilc ; yes ly the God's anſwered Plato, you promi- 
ſed net to do thoſe things which Theodotes now beſeecheth you nt to do , 
Archedemas and Ariftocritus being preſent ; he told Plato ( as hee 
had done once before,when he interceded tor Heracirdes,) That 
he cared tor Heracltdes and others more then tor lum : and asked 
him bctore them, whether he remembred that when he came 
_ ro Syracuſe, he countelled him to reſtore the Grecian Cities: 

ato anfwered, he did remember it , and that he {ttl] thought it 
his beſt courſe, and withall asked Dionyſus whether that were 
the only countcll he had given him. D:onyſuus returned an angry 
contumclious reply, and asked him,laughing {corntully, whether 
nc raught lum thote things as a School boy; ro wich Plato antwe- 
red, you well remember, what replics hc, as & Maſter tn Geometry , or 
how 2 Plato ftorbare to reply tcaring it might occa(ion a ſtop of his 
Voyage; But immcdiately went away 3 Dzonyſ6us relols « to lay 
wait tor Heraclides ; but hce elcaped to tie Carthagtzaan 
Territorics. 

From this diſplcaſure againſt Tlato, Dionyſus rook occalion to 
torbear to {cnd to Dion: his money 3 and firit {ent Plato out of his 
Cattle, where, til then, he had lain next the Palace , pretending 
that the women were to Celebrate a Feaſt ten daics in the Gat- 
dens where he dwelt ; For that time he commanded Plato to l1vc 
without the Caſtle with Archedemas ; during which time Treo 
aozes lent tor him,and complaincd to hum ot Dionyſius Nis Proc - 
gs. Dionyſus, recciving'intormation that Plato had gone to Th: 
v491es, took a NEW pies ot diſpleaſure againſt tum , and 1cnt 

one 
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one tohim , who asked him whether he had gone to 7 heogates, 
Plato acknowledged: that he had, chen4aich the Meflenger, Dro- 

fius bad me tell you,you do not well. to proturre : Dron and tus 
Giends betare him. Never tromthat time did he {cnd for Plato to 
the Court, looking upon him as a proteſt friend to Theodates and 


Heraclides and his proteſt enemy:* Plato lived without the Caſtle 


amongft the Souldicrs of rhe Guard : whogas Dronyſus well knew, 


e Pint. 


had born him 111 will long , . and ſought to murder him, becauſe 
he counſel'd Dronyſius to give over the Tyranny, and live with- 
out a Guard. * Some,whocame to vitit him, gave him notice that f 2 lat. Epift 


calumnics were ſpread againſt him amongſt the Souldiers, 3 as if 
he excited Diouand Theondas to reitore the Mland to liberty , and 
that ſome of them threatrned., when they could light upon him 


8 Laert, 


to kill him. Hereupon Plato. began to think of tome means of 


Eſcape, whach he effected in this manner; He fent 10 Archytss at 
Terentum, and to othcr friends advertiting rhem of the 
wherein he was ; They, under pretence of an Embaſly in the 
name of rve Country,ſent Lamaſcus (whom Laertius calls Lanuſ- 
cas ) one of their party with a Gallcy of three banks of Oares to 
redemand Plazo, declaring that his comming to Syracuſe upon the 
engagement of eArchytas : His letter was to this effec, 


Architas to Dionyſins, health. 
WW: all Plato's friends have ſent Lamiſcus and Phondes to re- 


demand the man according to your agreement with us : You will 
do well to conſider with what amportunity you prevatl'd with us to anuite 
Plato to you, promiſing to yeeldto all things, and to give him liberty to 
20 and come at h1s pie«ſure 5 remember how mach you priz.2d bis comming) 
and prelerred him b-tfore all others : if there hath hapned any difference 
betwixt you it will Lefit you to treat him courteouſly, and reſtore him ſafe 
to us. 1 his if you do, you will dy juftly, and oblige us. 


" Dionyſus to excuſe himſclfe, and' to ſhew he was not angry 
with Plato, icaſted him magnificently , and then ſent him home 
with great teſtimonies of affe&ton : One day amongſt the reſt he 
laid to him, / am afraid Plato you will ſpeak 111 of me when you are 
among it your friends, The Gods forbid, an{wered, Plato, {miling, tho 
ould hate ſuch ſcarcity of matter in the Academy, as to be conſtrained 
'9 wſcourſe of you. Dionyſius at his departure , deſired him to find 
out whether Dzon would be much diſpleaſcd if he ſhould diſpole 
ot 1s Wite to another, thete bcing at that time a report that he 
ad not like his match, and could not live quictly with his Wife. 
Plato in [is return, came to Peloponneſus at what time the Olym- 
p1cx games were celcbrarcd ; where the cycs of all the Grectans 
were taken off from the yo and fixed upon him as the more 


worthy object : Here he found Droz beholding the exerciſes,To 
whom 
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whom hee related what had happened.Droz proteſted to rey 

the diſcourteſic of Dronyſins rowards Plato, from which Play 
earneſtly difſwaded him : Being come home to Athens, hee wrote 
to Dionyſius , and gave him a plain accompt of every thing,bur 
that concerning Droz's VWite , he ſet it down ſo darkly,that hee 
alone to whom the letter was directed could underſtand him ; 
letting him know that he had ſpoken with D:ox about the buſi- 
neſſe which he knew,and that he would be vcry much diſpleaſed 
if D:onyſtus did it : ſo that at thar'time , becauſe there was great 
hopes of reconciliation between them , the Tyrant forbore a 
while to diſpoſe of his Siſter eArete, Drons Wite, as, ſoon after , 
when he ſaw the breach irreconcilable, he did, marrying her a- 
gainſt her will to one of his friends named Trmecrates. Dion 
thence forward prepared for Var againſt Plato's advice, who 
endeavoured to diſſwade him from it,as well for re{pe& of Die- 
onyþus his good reception of him, as for that Dion was well in 
years; though efhar ſaith, he put Droz upon that war;which Plu- 
tarch impurcs to the inſtigations of Speuſippus. 
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CHAP. X. 
His Authority in Civill Affairs. 


T home he lived quietly in the Academy, * not engaging 
himſelf in publick Aﬀairs; (though he wete a petſon very 
knowing therein as his writings maniteſt, ) becauſe the Athent- 
ans were accuſtomed to Laws different from his ſenſe. 
b Alien.var, bHis fame ſpreading to the Arcadians, and Thebans, they ſent 
hift. 2.41. QT: GARY" - 5; 17 CA 64 7 NE are 
Embaſſadours carncſtly to requeſt him ro come over to them,not 
noly to inſtru& their young men in Philoſophy, bur, which was 
of higher concernment , to ordain Laws tor 2/-galopolis a Citty 
then newly built by the Arcadians, upon occaſion of the great de- 
feat given them by the Lacedzmonians, in the firſt year of the 
103. Olympiad. Plato was not a little pleaſed at this invitation, 
but asking the Ambaſſadours how they ſtood affecd to a parity 
of Eſtates, and finding them ſo averſe trom it,as not to be by any 
means induced thereto, he refuſed togo : but ſent Ariſtontmus his 
| familiar tricnd. 
Plutarch, a The Cyreneans likewiſe ſent ro him, defiring him to ſendthem 
princip.menddits Tas for their City, but he refuſed , ſaying , it was difficult to 
ro preſcribe Lawsto men in proſperity. 


Yet to {everall people upon their importunitics he condeſcen- 


ded. 
To the Syracuſtans he gave Laws upon the cjefton of their 


King. 
to 
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To the Gretaxs, upon their building of Magneſza, he ſent Laws 
into twelve Books. 

To the Il:ans he fent Phormio; to the Pyrrbeans, Mededrmas ( his 
familiar friends) upon the ſame defigne. | 

This is enough to juſtific him againſt thoſe who * acculc him, # Athen: 
of having wrirtcn a torm of Government , which he could not 
perſwade any to practiſe, becauſe it was fo {cverc: and that the 
Athenians, who accepted the Laws of Draro and Solon, derided 
tus. | 
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CHAP. XI. 
H:is Vertues and Morall Sentences. 


. E lived ſingle, yet ſoberly and * chaſtly, infomuchas in his a Leer:. 
old age (1n compliance with the vulgar opinion) he ſacri-Þ Suid. 

ficed ro Nature , to expiate the crime of his continence. So con- 

ſtant in his compoſure and gravity , that a Youth brought up un- 

der him, returning to his Parents, and hearing his Father ſpeak 
aloud, ſaid, I never found this in Plato. He ate but,once a day, or, 

if the ſecond time, very ſparingly ; heflept alone, and much dif- 
commended the contrary manner of living. Of his Prudence, Pa- 
tience, Magnanimuty , and other Vertucs, there arc theſe in- 
ſtances. | 

© eAnttmachus a Colophonian, and Neratus a Heracleot , con- c Pl 
* rending in a Poetick Panegyrick of Lyſandey , the prize was be- 
ſtowed upon Neceratus: Ammachas in anger tore his Poem; Plato, 
who at that time was young, and much ettccmed Art:machus for 
his poetry, comforted him, ſaying, 1gnorance 75 a diſeaſe proper to 
the 1gnorant, as blindneſſe to the ling. 

"His ſervant having offended him , he bad him pur off his q swec. de irs. 
coat, and expoſe his ſhoulders to be beaten , intending to have 3. 12: 
correted him with his own hand ; but perceiving himſelte to 
be angry , he ſtopt his hand, and ſtood fixt in that poſture; a 
friend comming in, asked him what he was doing , Puniſhing an 
angry man, ſaith he. 

_ © Another time, being diſpleaſed ar his ſervant for ſome of- « Senec. de ira 
tence, do you( faith he to Speuſippus ( or as Laerttus to Xenocyates) 3:7 
eccidencally comming 1n) beat thrs fellow, for T am angry. And ano- 

ther time to his ſervant he ſaid, 1 would b-at thee, if 1 were n0: angry. 

'Fearing to excced the limits of correftion, and thinking itunkit 4 p44, Max. 
the Matter and ſervant ſhould be alike faulty. 

5 Chabrias the generall being arraigned for his life,, he alone 8 £477 
ſhewed himſclfe on his ſide , not one of the Citizens elſe appea- 
ring for him. (robulus the Sycophant met him , accompanying 
Chabrias to the Tower , and ſaid unto him z Do you come 10 help 0- 
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thers, you know not that the poyſon of Socratcs 15 reſe:Vedfor you ? Pl ats 
anſwered, whe 1 fought for my (ountry 1 hazai d:d my life , and gill 
now in duty to my friend. 

Ar the Olympick Games, he fell unto company with ſome 
ſtrangers, who knew him not , upon whole affections he gained 
much by his affable converſation, Dining and {pending the whole 
day with them, not mentioning cithcr tne Academy or Socyateg , 
only ſaying, his Name was Plazo, When they came to Athens , 
he entertained them curreouſly. Come Plaro, laid the ſtrangers 
ſhew #s your nameſake, Socrates hs Diſciple; bring us to the eAcademy ; 
recommend us to him, (hat we may know h1m. He (miling a little, as hc 
uſcd, (aid, / amthe man: Wherecat they were much amazed, hq- 
\ving converſcd fo familiarly with a perſon of rhar cminence, 
who uſed no boaſting or olttentation ; and ſhevwed, that beſides 
his Philoſophicall ditcourlſe , his ordinary. converſation was cx. 
treamly winning. 

When he went out of the School, he alwaics ſaid, See ( Touths ) 


that you tmploy your idle houres uſefully. 
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t a Feaſt he blamed thoſe that brought in Muſicians to hin- 
der diſcourſe, . 

Sceing a young man play at Dice, reproved him, he anſwe- 
red, #hat, for ſo ſmall @ matter > (uſtome ( replies Plato) rs av ſmall 
thing. 

Bein demanded , whether there ſhould be any record ro po- 
ſtcrity ot: his ations or ſayings, as of others betore him : Fr-ſt, 
{aith hc, we muſt get a Name, then many things will follow. 

Getting on Horſe-back, he immediately lighted again , ſaying, 
He tcarcd leſt he ſhould be carried away inmaegin by a high wil 
tull conceit, a mctaphor taken trom a Horle. 

He adviſed drunken and angry men to look ina Glafſe, and 
it would make them rctrain from thoſe vices. 

He afhrmed, that to drink to the excefle of drunkenneſle- was 
not allowable at any time, unlefſc upon the feſtivall of that God 
who gives Vine. 

Sleep alſo much difpleaſed him, whence he faith in his Lawes, 
No mar ſleeping 1s worth any thing. 

That truth1s more pleating to all, then any feign'd ſtory, fo of 
truth he ſaith, de legrbus : Truth, O gueſt , rs an excellent thing , and 
durable, but to this we are not eaſily perſwaded, 

Being told, thar Xenocyares had ſpoken many unjuſt rhings 
againſt him , he preſently rcjeed the accuſation; the informer 
pcrliſted , asked, why he would not believe him > He added, ir 
was not probable , that he whom he loved ſo much, ſhould not 
love him again. Finally, the other {wearing it was thus ; he, no: 
roargue him of perjury , affirmed, that Xexocrates would nevct 
have 1aid fo, but that there was reaſon for it. 

He {aid , Nomrfe manpuniſheth in reſpe# of the fault paſt , but 11 


prevention of the future, Scetng 
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Seeing the Agrigentines magnihcent in Buifding, luxurious in ice. 
Feaſting, Theſe people (ſaith he) Butld, as if they were to live for ever , 
and Eat, as if they were to ave 11;ſtantly. 

Hearing a wicked perſon ſpeak in the detence of another , Sw. 
This man, faith he, carrres brs heart 1n hrs tongue, 

Being told, that fome ſpoke ill of him, he anſwer'd , *75s yo Ste. 
matter, 1 will leve ſo that none ſhall believe them, 

Seeing a young man of a good family, who had waſted all his $6. 
means , fitting ar the door of an Inn, tceding upon bread and 
watcr, he told him , 1fyou had dined (otemperately, you would ncter 
have needed to ſup ſo. 

To Antiftenes, making a = oration , Tou know rot , ſaith he, $rb. 
that diſcour(e ts to be meaſured by the hearer, not the ſpeaker. 

Seeing a yourh over-bold with his Fathcr, Toung man, faith hc 
will you under-Talue him, who 1s the cauſe you over-Lalue your ſelfe > 

To one of his Ditciples , who took too much care of his body, 
he ſaid, why do you labour ſo much 1n building your own priſon? 

Ot a priſoner tetrered, he {aid , That man is dead 1n his own bo- 
dy, be lives tz another. EFFoM | 

He ſaid, that whoſoever neglefed bimſelfe for another , was the moſt 
happy of all perſons, for be enjoyed neither. 

One Leo, an eminent Citizen , being blamed for loud and im- 
moderate clamour in the Scnate , That zs, ſaith he, ro be a Lyors 
tndeed. | 

His Diſciples wondring, that Xenocrates,ſevere all his life time, 
had ſaid ſomething that was pleaſant', Do you wozder ( ſaith he ) 
that Roſes and Lillies grow among Thorns ? 


? Stob; 


Xerocrates by reaſon of his ſevere converſation , he adviſed to , ,,. ci. xe. 


{acrifice to the Graces. 

He uſed to ſay , Prefer labour before idlenefle , unlefſe you 
cſicem ruſt above brightneſle.” 

He exhorted the young men to good life, thus ; Obſerve the 
different natrre of vertuc and pleaſure ; the momentary ſweet- 
ncfſe of the world 1s immediately followed by etcrnall ſorrow 
and repentance, the ſhort pain of the other by etcrnall plcaſure. 

He taid, that it was a great matter in tne education of yourh, 
to accuſtome them to take delight in good things 3 otherwaies , 
he afirmed pleaſure to be the bait of evill. 

He affirmeth Philoſophy robe the true help of the Soul , the 
reſt ornaments; rhat nothing is more pleaſing to a ſound minde , 
then to ſpeak and hear truth , then which nothing is better or 
more laſting. 

To ſome, who demanded what kinde of poſſeſſions were bcſt 
to be provided for Children : Thoſe ( ſaith he ) which fear nei- 
ther ' Non nor violence of men, nor Jove himſclfc. 

To Demonrcus, asking his advice concerning the education of 


his Son : The ſame care ( ſaith he ) that we have of Plants , we 
muſt 
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muſt take of our Children ; The one is Labour, the other Plea- 
ſure. But we muſt rake heed thar in this we be not too ſecure , 
in that too vigilant. 

To Philedonus, who blamed him that he was as Studious to 
learn as to teach, and asked him bow long he meant to be a Diſciple » 
as long ſaith he, as 1 am not aſhamed of growing better and mi- 

er. 
0 Being demanded what difference there 15 between a learned 
Man and an unlearncd, the ſame {aith hc, as Betwixt a Phyſitian and 
a Patient. 

He laid , Princes had no better Poſſeſſions then the famultarittes of 
ſuch men nho could xot flatter, that Wiſdom 15 as neceſſary to. a Prince , 
as the Soul to the Body, That Kingdoms would be miſt happy,tf either 
Philoſophers Rule, or the Rulers were inſpired with Philoſo, E for m- 
thing 1s more pernicious then power and arrogance accompanied with ig- 
norance. That Subjefts ought to be ſuch as Princes ſeem to be, That a 
Magiſtrate ts to be efteemed a Publick not 4 private good. That nut a 
part of the (ommon-nealth , but the whole ought to be principally 
regarded. | 

Being deſifÞBus to take off Timatheus Son of (non, Generall of 
the Athenians,from ſumptuous —_—_ Feaſts 3 he invited him 


Alien.ver bift. into the Academy to a oe moderate Supper, ſuch as 


quiet pleaſing fleeps ſucceed with a good temper of body. The 
next day Trmotheus obſerving the difference , ſaid, They who 
feaſted with ?lato were the better for it the next day ; and meet- 
ing Plato, ſaid unto him ; Tour Supper, Plato, 7s as pleaſant the next 
morning as overnight, alluding to the excellent difcourſe, that had 
paſt at that timc. | 

Hence apcars the truth of that Poct's ſaying , who being de- 
rided for acting a Tragedy,none being preſentbur Plato,anſwered, 
but this one perſon 1s more then all the Athentans beſides. 


— — 


CHAP. XII. 
His Will and Death. 


T iu continuing a ſingle life to his end, not having any 
Heirs of has own, he bequeathed his Eſtate to young Aai- 
mantus, (probably the Son of Adimantus , his ſecond Brothicr ) 
by his will ; thus recited by Laerttus, | 
Theſe things Plato hath Bequeathed and diſpoſed, The Eniphiſlidean 
grounds Lorderizig North, on the high way from the Cephiſtan Temple , 
South on the Heracleum of the Eniphiſiales Eaſt on Archeſtrarus the 
Phreartan, Weſt Philip the Cholidsan , this let it not be lanfull for any 
man to ſell or alienate, but let young Adimanrus be poſſeſſour thereef in 
4 
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65 full and ample manner as is poſſible. And likemiſe the Enerifiadean 
Farm which 1 bought of Callimachus, adjoyning on the North to Eu- 

medon the Myrrinuſian, oz the South to Demoltrarus Xypcteron, 
on the Eaſt to Eurymedon the Myrrinuſian, on the weſt to Cephiſſus ; 
Three mine of Silver 5 a Golden: Cup werghing 160. a ring of Gold, 
and an earing of Gold, buth together wetghtng four drachmes and three 
obolt 3 Euclid the S10ne-Cutter oweih me three Mine , Diana I remit 
freely, 1 leave S$&Twanis, Ticho , Bictas Apolloniades , Dionyſus 
Goods , whereof Denuctrius keeperh an Inventory, 1 ow 10 man any 
thing » Executors, Solthenes, Spcuſippus, Demetrius, Hegias , Eu- 
rimedon, Callimachus, Thrafippus. 


4L 


If this VVill be not  totged, that of Apulezus is falſe, who a- Dom. pler; 


verrs the Patrimony he left was a little Orchard adjoyning to the Acade- 
my, two ſervants,and aCup wheretn he ſuppiicated to the Gods 5, Gold no 
more then he wore tn bis ear when he was a boy , an Emblem of bus 


Nollty. 


He dicd in the 13** year of the Reign of PhilipKing of Macedon, Leer 


in the firlt of the 108, Olympiad; the 81, (according to Hermip- 
pas , Cicero, Senecay and others ) of his age ( not as Atheneas the 
82. ) which number he complearcd exactly, dying that very day 
whercon he was born; For which reaſon the Mag1 at Athens \a- 
crificed to him, as concciving him more than man, who fulfilled 
the moſt perte& number, nine multiplyed into it ſelf. 


He died only of age, which Semeca alcribes to his temperance FMf-1. 58. 


and diligence; Hermippus {aith, at a Nuprtiall Feaſt; (cero ſaith, 
as he was writing ; they therefore who afhrm he dyed: (as Phere- 


codes ) of lice, do him much injury z upon his .Tomb theſe £4*7- 


Epitaphs. 


The firſt. 


whoſe Temperance and Juſtice all-enves , 
The fam'd Ariſtocles here burted lies ; 
If wiſdom any with renown indued , 
Here was it mit, by envy not purſued. 


The ſecond. 


Earth inher boſom Plato's body hides , 

His Soul amongſt the deathleſſe Gods reſides 
Ariſto's Son; whoſe fame to ſtrangers ſpread , 
Made them admuve the ſacred life be lead, 


Another later. 


Eagie, why art thou pearcht upon this ſtone , 
eAnd gazft thence on ſome Gods ttarry throne ? 
I Plato's Soul to Heaven flonnrepreſent , 


His body buried in this Monumem . | 
L1 PFhavorings 
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Phavorinus faith, that Mithridates the Perſian et up Plato's 
ſtatue in the Academy with this Inſcription; 


gw— 


MITHRIDATES SON OF RHODOBATES, 
THE PERSIAN, DEDICATED THIS | 
MAGEOFFLATOMADEBYSILANnJ1iON TO 
THE MUSES. 


CHAP. XII. 
His Diſciples and Friends. 
E Sor E Fame of this Scool attracted Diſciples trom all parts: 


of whom were | | 

Speufippus an Athenian, Plato's Silters Son, whom hc {aidhe re- 

formed by the example of his own life. 

Xenocrates a Chalcedonian, Plato's beloved Diſciple, an unita- 
tour of his gravity and magnanimity : eAtheneus {auch » hee was 
firſt the onety Ditciple of eXſchines, and rclicf of his poverty, ſc- 
duccd from him by Plato. 

Arifiotle a Stagirite , whom Plato uſed to call a Colt, forclee. 
ing that he would ungratefully oppoſe him , as a Colt havi 
ſuckr, kicks at his Dam : Xexocrates was flow, eAriftotle quick in 
extremity, whence Plato {aid of them, what an Afe have], and 
what a. horſc to yoak together, 

| Phil;ppus an Opuntian, who tranſcribed Plato's Laws in wax; 
| to him {ome aſcribe Eptnomis. 

Heſtteus a Perinthian. 

Don a Syracuſian z whom Platocxcecdingly aftected,as is cvi- 
dent trom 11is Epigrams ; ſecing him in the hezght of honour, all 
mens cycs tixt upon his noble ations, hee adviſed him to take 
heed of that vice, which makes mencare onely to pleaſc them- 
{clves ; a conſequent of ſolitude. 

Amyclus ( or as e/fltan, Amyclas ) a Heracleotc. 

* See alſo rob. * Eraſtus and Coriſcus Sceplians. 
lid. 13, Temolaus a Cyricene. 

Eugmon a Lamplacene. 

Pithon, whom Ariſtetle calls Paron, and Heraclides Anians. 

Hippothales and Call:ppus, Athenigns. 

Demeirius of Amphapel:s. 

Heraclides of Pontas. 

Iwo women, Lafthenia a Mantincan, and extohis a Phliaii- 
an, who went habired like a man. 

T1 hbeophra gt us, as {ome affrm. 

Oratours , Hyperides , Lycureus, Demoſthenes. Lycurgus ( 1a " 
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Phil us) was a perſon of great parts, and did many remarkable 
things z which none could pertorm , who had not been Plato's 
auditor, Demoſthenes, when he fled from Aztipater , ſaid to Archi- 
as, who counſelF'd him ro pur himſelte into his hands, upon pro- 
miſe to ſave his life; Farbc it from me to chooſe rather to live ill, 
chan to die well, having heard Xepocrates and Plato diſpute of the 


Soules immortality. | 
Mneſitratus a Thailan. 
To theſe reckoned by Laerttus, add Ariftides a Locrian. 
Eudoxus a Gnidian , who ata great Feaſt made by Plato, firſt 

found out the manner of {1tting un a circular form. 

Hermodorus , of whom the Proverb , Hermodorus traffi ques 113 Zens. | 


words. 

Heracleodoras, ro whom Demoſthenes writing , reprehends him , 
that having heard Plato, he negle&ed good arts, and lived difor- 
dcr ly. 

* Euphratus, who lived with Perdtccas King of Macedopta, info * Acben, deipn, 
orcat tavour, that he ina manner ſhared command with him, LN 


' Euagon of Lampſacum. Athens 1bids 
Times of Cyzicum. Athen; Ibid. | 
Cheron of Pellene. Athen. Ibid. | 


* Jjſocrates the Oratour,with whom Plato was very intimate : * Lert. 
Traxiphanes publiſhed a difcourle they, had together, in a ficld of 
Plato's, who at that time entertained Iſocrates as a Gueſt. 

After, Phedrus, Alexis, Agatho, poy men, whom Plato patti- 
cularly affeced, as appears by his Epigrams. 

* Ariſlonymus, Phormzo, Mededimus, his familiar friends, already * ch» to. 


mentioned. | 


EN SS NL 


CHA P, XIV. 


His Amulatours and Detracours-. 


A: Plato's eminent learning gained on one fide many Difci- 
ples and admirers, ſo on the other ſide, it procured him ma- | 
ny emulators, eſpecially amongſt his fellow Diſciples , the fol- 
lowers of Socrates; amongſt theſe , 

Xenophon was cxccedingly diſaffe&ed towards him; they emu- 
lated each other, and writ both upon one ſubje&; a Sympoſium, 
Secrates his Apologic , morall commentaries: One writ of a 
Commonwealth, tne other, the Inſtituriog of Cyrus : which book 
* Plato notes as commentirtious , afhirming (rw not to have been * In Legiz. | 
!uch a perſon as 1s there cxprcſt, Though both writ much con- 
cerning SOC7Aates , yet neither makes mention of the other, CXCEPT | 
Xenophon once of Plato, in the third of his Commentaries. | 


eAnliſthenes being about to recite ſomething that he had writ- 
ten 
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ten, defired Platd to be preſent 3 - Plato demanding whathe meant 
to recite, he anſwered , that to contradict 45nor lawfull. . How 
come you, {arth Plato, to write upon that lubje& ? And thereupon 
demonſtrating that he contradicted himteltc, Arirfthezes wry a 
Dialogue againſt him, intituled Satho, 

Aniſtippus was ar difference with hun, for which reaſon (in 
Phedone ) he covertly reproves Ariſtippus , that being near at A- 
g1na when Socrates dicd, hc Came not ro hum. He wrtta-book ot 
the luxury of the antients; fome a{cy1be the amatory Epigrams 
to his invention, his defigne 1h that treatiſe bing to detract from 
eminent perſons, amongſt the reſt from Socrates his Maſter, and 


' Plato and Xenophon h1s fellow Diſciples. 


Aſchines and Plato allo dilagreed : ſome afftirme, that when 
Plato was in favour with D:omyſtus , eAſchines came thither very 
poor, and was detpiſed by Plato 5 but kindly entertained by AT 
$tippus : But the. Epittle of o/E ſchines put forth by Allatrus, exprel- 
ſeth the contrary. The diſcou riſe which Plato relates , betwixt 
Crito and Socrates in Priſon , /domenegys laith, was bctwixt Socrates 
and eAſchines; by Plato, out of 11] will to e#ſchrres, attributcd to 
{rito. But of «fſchines he makes not any mention in all his works, 
except twice {lightly 3 once in Phedone , where he names him a- 
moneſt the perſons preſent at Socrates ms death ; and again in hus 
Apidoay {pcaking of Lyſamas his Father, Io | 
Phedo, 1f we credit the dettactions of Atheneus , was ſo much 
maligned by Plato , as that he was about to frame an indidtment 
againſt him , to reduce him to that condition of {crvitude, out of 
wn by the procurement of Socrates , hehad been redeemed; 
but his defigne being diſcovered, he gave it ovcr. Beſides his 
condi{ciples 

Drogenes the Cynick derided his Laws, and aflertion of Ideas; 
concerning the firſt , he asked it he were writing Lawes > Plato 
aſſented. Havc you not written already a Commonwealth, faith 
Drogenes> Yes, antwered Plato,,Had that Commonwealth Lawes, 
faith Drogenes? Plato affirmed it had. Then, replyed Diogenes , 
what necd you write new ? * Another time, Dzogezes laying , he 
could ſce the things ot the world,bur not Ideas : Plato an{wered, 
that is no wonder, for you have, and ule thoſe eyes , which be- 
hold ſuch things : but the minde , which only can {ce the other, 
you ulſc not. 
 » Molon, in detrattion from him, ſaid , [t was not $trange Dio- 
nyſius ſhould be at Corinth, but that Plato ſhould be at Sicily. 

From theſc private differcnccs , arole many ſcandalous impu- 
rations, forged and ſpread abroad by tuch as envycd or maligned 
him: as, © That he proteſt one thing, and practiſed another: *© that 
he loved inordinately After, Dion, Phedras , Al-x1s, Agatho, and 

{rcheanaſſa , 2 Currteſan of Colopha : © That he was a calummia- 


fTrerz.Chiliad- COUT CN V1OUsS, proud, a glutronous lover of Figgs : ' that he was 


the 
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the werlt of P:.iJotophers a paratite ro Tyrants, and many other 
accuſations alike umprobable;: trom rhele the Comick Poers and 
others took liberty ro abuſe him; 5 Theopompus in Autochare,\' g Lim 


n—— {Oy Oe 15 08?, 
And two ( as Plato holds ) is hardly one. 
Anaxandrides 1n Theſes; 
when Olrues be (like Plato ) doth devonr 
[1mon, 
As Plato fergnes,zn framing ® wouders Shill'd ; hogs: 
Alexis zz Mcropide , 
Aptly thou comeſt,1 walkizg round could meet 
Like Plato )Jxoth:ng wiſe 5 but tir'd my feet, 
And in Anchilione , 
Thou ſpeak ſt of things thou underſtands not,go 
To Platogthence Nile and onyons know: 
Amph : Amp hicrate, 
what good from hence you may expe to viſe , 
1 can no more then Plato's good compriſe 3 
Andin Dexidemade, 
Plato thou nothing knonſt , but how 
To look ſevere and kmt the brow. 
Cratylus zn Pleudobolymzo , 
A man thou art, and hat aſoul, but this 
with Plato not ſure, but opnton 15. 
Alexis 3» Olympiodoro, 
My body mortall 1s grown dry, 
My ſoul turn'd air that cannot dy 
Taught Plato this Philoſophy > 
Andin Paraſito. 
Or thou with Plato raV'(t alone. 

' Epbippus in Naafrago, objects to Plato and ſome friends of . 
his, that corrupted with money they detrafied from many perſons 5 that 
they went proudly habitea, and they took more care of therr outward beau- 
ty, then the moſt luxurious: See Athenus, lth. 11. 


Jn Ee CES 


CHAP. XY. 
H:s Writings. 


f! Een writings of Plato are by way of Dialogue ; of the In- 
vention of Dialogue we have *alrcady ſpoken; now of the a Cha 
Nature thereof, | 
A Dialogueis compoſed of pucſtions and anſwers Philoſophical 
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or Politicall, aptly expreſſing the Charaers of thoſe perſyors 
that are the ſpeakers in an elegant {ule 3 Diale&ick is the arc of 
diſcourſe, whercby we confirm or confute any thing by queſtions 
and anſwers of the diſputants. y 


Of Platonick diſcourſe there are two kinds, Hyphegetick and Exe- 
getick , {ubſcribed thus, 


. | þ. 
Theoretich. ; ay n 
Hpbegnit$ | Feb. "2 
Pradiich. on 
Polttick. 
wi Majeutick 
Gymna Stick "4 
Exegetck ; 2 Piyjeck. 


Aooniflick Endettich, 
a Jo 


we know where there are other diviſions of Dialogues z as into 
dramatick Narrative mixt : but that diviſion is morc proper to 
Tragedy then to Philoſophy. 


Of Plato's Dialogues are 


phyick, 4 Times. 


The Polttickh, 
C ratylus. 
Parmentdes, 


The 5 ophiſt. 


Logick, 


£ Apology of Socrates, 
Crilo. 
Phedo. 
| Pheadrus. 
Sympolium: 
Erhick, I 04. | 
Clitophon. 
Epiſtles. 
Philebus. 
Hipparchus, 


_ The Rgvalls, 
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The Common-wealth, 
The Lanes. 
Politick, M1N0s. 
Epinoms. 
The Atlantic. 


Alcitaades, 


Maieutick, J 'Þeages. 
Lyfis. | / 
Laches. 


Euthyphron. 

Menon, 
Prraſiick, &Jon. 

Char miaes, 

Theetetus. 


Exaderflick, 4 Protagoras, 


Euthydemus. . 

Hipptas 1. 
Anat7ep- Hippras 2 
tick, Gorgras I» 

Gorgras 2. 


Ir being much controverted ( continueth Laertius ) whether 
- Moti: clOgMatize, | 0MC athrming, orticrs denying It, it will 
wi NC ary * lay ſomthing thereupon, Aoyueriley tO dogma- 
Ulv is tO impolc a Do#rine, as Yau Huy to 1mipolc a Law: :' A 
D«crine 1s taken two walcs, either ior that which 15 Decreed , 
or tne Pecrcc it {clt ; Thar ar ad Decreed is a propolition,the 
Decree it {clt an 1umpotition, Plato exPouiids tholc things which 
he concciverh truce : Confures thole which arc talic, ful- 
pends his opinion in thoſe which are doubttull. He.afſcrts whar 
he concctveth truc under one of theſc tour perions, S$ocrar's , Tr- 
meus an Athenian Guclit, an Xlian Gueſt ; The Guelts arc nor, 
as {ome conccive,Plato and Parmentd.s , but imagined nameleſlc 
perſons, as what Socrates, 17maus ſpcak; are the Decrccs of Plato. 
Tholc whom 1c argucth of ta!{chood arc Thraſymaches, C allicles. 
Polus, Gorgtas, Prot. :goras, Hipptas , Euthzd:mus , and the 11ke. 
_ In 5 6+..2MheaR hc often uicd induction of borh Sorts. Induction 
1SA dilcourlc, which trom ccriain truths Colletts, and Inferrte:! 
a truth like ro thole : Ot IndnCtion there are two kinds, once trom 
Contrarics, another from Conſcquec nts : From Co::trarics, as 
wh cn he whois queſtione d, antwercth in ail things contrary to 


"1m({clt, as ti; ts; My Fat! er 15 either the fame w Hi: VOUTS, on 
, nct 
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not tlic lame, if therefore thy Father be not the ſame with mine , 
hc is not my Fatiicr : and again, it a man Ee not 4 living Crea- 
ture, kci5 ftone , wood, or tuc like , but he1s nettocr ſtone nor 
wood, for ic l:ath a ſoul, and moverh himfelte, therefore he is a 
living creature; it a living creature, a dog and an Ox. This king 
of inauction by contrarics , ſerves not for afſſcrtion, bur confura- 
tion: Induction by pos noe 1s rwo-fold ; one, when a fingu- 
lar being ſought, 15 concluded from a fingular , the firſt proper 
to Oratours, the {ccond to Logicians z as in rhe firſt, the queſtion 
is, Whethcr (uch an one werea murtherer, 1t 1s proved from 
his being bloody ar the ſame time, This induction 1s Rhctorical] , 
tor Rhctorick 1s converſant in Singulars, not 1n untverſalls; jt 
inquireth not after juſtice , bur afrer the {evcrall parts thereof : 
the othcr is Dialc&ick, whereby Univerſalls are concluded trom 
Singulars, as in this queſtion ; Whether the Soule be immortal] , 
and whether the living arc of the dead , which 15 demonſtrated 
in his Book of the Soul, by a generall Maxime, that contraries 
proceed trom contrarics, this being generall , 1s proved by fin- 
2ulars, as, waking ſucceeds {Iceping, the greater trie lefler, and 
lo on the contrary. Thus he uleth} ro confirm what he aſſerts, 
Thiaſilus (aith , he publiſhed his Dialogues according to the 
tragick Tctralogic : . His genuine Dialogues are fittie t1x , his 
Common-wecalti divided into ten, they make nine Tetralogics, 
reckoning his Commonwealth one Book , his Lawes another. 
The firſt Tetralogic hath a common {ubje&, declaring whar is the 
proper life of a Philoſopher : every Book hath a two-fold title; 
one trom the principall perion, the other trom the lubject. 


Euthyphro7:, or of Picty: Piraſtick. 
Secr.utes his Apologic : Ethick. 


The firſt, Crito, or of that which is to be done: Ethick. 
Phedo, or of the foul: Ethick. 
Cratylus; or, of right naming : Logick. 

The {c- Theetetus; or, of Science ; Piraſtick. 

cond. The Sophiſt; or, of Ens: Logick. 


The Politick; or, of a Kingdome : Logick. 


Philebus; or, of Plcaſure : Erthick. 
The Sympoſium ; or, of Goud : Ethick. 


Parmentdes ; or,of Idaa's : Logick. 
The nia 
Phedrus; or of Love : Ethick. 


The 


Alctbiades 2, or, of Prayer : Majeutick. 
fourth. 


Hipparchus; or, the Covetous : Ethick. 


Alcibiades 1. or, of human Nature: Majeutick. 
” Krualls , or, of Philolophy : Ethick. 
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Theages, or of Philolophy : Majcutick. 
Charmides; or, of Temperance: Piraſtick, 
Laches; or, of Fortitude : Majeurick. 
Ly{isz or, of Friendihip: Majeutick. 


The fift 


—Euthydemes ; or, the Litigious : Anatreptick. 
oF Protagoras, or, the Sophiit : Endeiick. 
Theixt Gorgtas ; or, of Rhetorick : Anatreptick. 
Menon; or, of Vertuc: Piraſtick. 


Hippias firſts, or, of Honeſt : Anatreprick, 
The Hipptas {ccond ; or, of Falle : Anatreprick, 
(cventh YJo; or of Ilias: Piraſtick. 

Menexenss; or, the tunerall Oration : Erhick. 


(latophon;; or the Exhortation : Morall. 
*, HePrr Jt Commonwealth, or, of Juſt: Politick. 
S  JTemeus; or, of Nature : Phylick. 
© Criueas; or, the Atlantick: Erhuck, 
Mines ; or, of Law : Politick, 
Lawes; or, of Legiilation : Politick. 
The ninth Thi or, the NoGturnall convention ; or , the 
Philofophers Politick, 

Epiſtles thirteen, Ethick, in the inſcriptions whereof 
he uſeth & Ndgew. (leon xalgw. to Arifodemus one ; 
to Architas two ; to D:0ny/1us jourcy to Hermias, Er- 
ftus, and Coriſcus one z to Leodamas one ; to Dior: one ; 
to Divas friends two. Thus Thraſilas. 


Others, cf whom is eArtflophanes the Grammarian, reduce h1z 
Dialogues to Trilogics, placing in 


The Common-mealth. 
Tic firſt < 7:maus. 

Crittass. 
The ſe- The Sophiſter. 
cond The Politich. 


E pruomis. 


Theetetus. 
Euthyphron, 


Apology. 


The 


tourth 


Lanes. 
The third Sai 


N I be 


| 
4 
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{Tito, 
Phedo. 
Epiftles. The reſt {ingle without order. 


The fitt. 


Somc, as we ſaid , begin with Alc:1brades major , others from 
Theages , others from Emthyphroz, others trom Clitphon , others 
from Timeus , others from Phedrus ( which they lay was the firſt 
Dialogue he wrot, as the ſubjc& it felfe feemerh ro confirme , 
which ſ{avours of youth ; and therefore Decearchus condemnes it 
as too light : to which cenſure Crcero agreeth , as concelving, he 
alcribeth too great a power to Love ) others begin with Theete- 
tus, many with his Apologle. 

He mentions not himicltc in all his writings , except once in 
his Phedo, and another time in his Apologic tor Socrates. At the 
recitall of his Phedo, all , but eAriftotle role, and went away. 
The cthcacy of that Dialogue ( which treats of the immorrtalicy 
of the Soule) is evident from Cleombro!us of Ambracta, who, aſloon 
as hc had rcad it, was fo difafteted to lite , that he trirew him- 
(cltc trom a high wall into the Sea 3 upon whom thus (ll:ma- 
clus, 


Clcombrotus trres out, farewell this light , 
Axd headlong throwes himſclfe ant'endleſſe night : 
Not that he ought had done, deſerumg death, 

But Plato read, and weary grew of breath. 


The Dialogucs gencrally noted as ſpurious ( not toſay any 
thing of his Eprnoms , though lome aſcribe it to Phelzppus the ()- 
punt1an) arc theſe, 


Mrdon, or the Hor(e-courler. 
ETIX1as ,or E raſi(l Tatus. 

Alcon, 

Acephali, or the Siſyphz. 
Axtochaus. 

Pheaces. 

Demodechus. 

{ beltdon. 

The ſeventh, 

Enmeniaes. 


Of theſe Alcon 1s afcribed by Phat orenus to Leon. : 
His ſtile, A-ſtotle faith, is berwixt Proſcand Verſe. He uleth 
varicty of names, that his work may not calily be under{tood by 
the unlcarned. He conceiverh wildome. properly ro be ot intcl- 
Iectuall things, Knowledge of reall Beings convertant about on 
ail 
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and the foul ſeparate trom the body. Properly, he calleth Pl iloſo- 
wiſdome, berag the apperition ot divine Kxorledge ;, but, com- 
monly he callerh all Skill knowledge, as an Artiticer, a wiſe man, 
He likewite uted the fame names 1n divers fignifications ; fazaG@, 
which properly fignihes Evill, he ufcrh tor $1mplc, as Eurrpides 
in his Lycemnaus of Hercules, 
garurdzuor mais fyaly. 

The ſame word P/a:o jtomertimes takes for hoxeſt, ſometimes for 
little. He likewiſe utcth divers names to {1gnthe tic ſame thing : 
1des he uſcth both tor {pecies and genus; Excmplar,bott princi- 
lc and cauſe. Sometimes he ulſctn contrary expretſions ro ſioni- 
he the ſame rhing 3 Sceniible he calleth a being and no being; 4 be- 
ing , as taving been produced z; nobulig, m relpcct of its conti- 
nuall mutation. Idxa, ncirher moveablc nor permancenr, the ſame 
botiz one and many. The like he uſer often in other thungs, 

Tre mctnod of b1s difcourte 1s tiirce-told : firſt, to declare 
what ti:at 1s which 15 taught; then for what reaſon it 1s aflertcd , 
whcther as a principall caulc, oras a compariton , and whether 
to detend the Tenent, or oPPugne the contrary. Thirdly, whether 
it be rightly {aid. | | 

The marks, which he uſually afbxcd to his writtings, are 
theſe. « 
denotes Platonick words and figures. 

Heng, Doltrines and opinions proper to Plato; 
mens5rypbry, Choice Cxprcfiions. 

rm) menrywinn, (Corrections, 

$aG@ metryw@, Things lupertiuous. \ 
erriiyue meagy ur, Double lignihcation or ule. 
KAggu 0p, Pulotophicall initicution. 

«nuere& , 1orcement of opinions. 

$$ @&, Improbation. Hitherto Laertras. 

Tticre are two Epiſtles under Plato's name, beſtdes thoſe in his 
works, already mentioned, one In Laertzus his life of Architas. 


Plato to Architas, drregriur. 


He Commentartes which came from yoa , we recerved with extia- 
ordinary contents infinitely admi-11g the nrits , who appears tou 
a perſon worthy of thoſe antient predeceſſo:s 5, lo» ihoſe men are (aid tobe 
Myreans of thoſe Trojans » which were bamilhed in the time of Laome- 
don, good men, as Tradition ſpeaks ihem. Toſs Commentaries of mint, 


i 


concerning which you write , are not yet poliſhed ; however as they :r1, | 


hace ſent them to you, tn the keeping of t'em we agree both , ſu as 1 3 e4 


not 91 you any directions, Farewell, 


- Another publiſhed by Leo Allatius amongſt the Socratick 
Epiſtles, / 


5t 


d Lagt. An- 
thol.z. 6.27, 


;- © Kaert. 


f Laert. Anthol. 
4.33.26, 
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1 had not any of thoſe things to ſend to Syracuic which Archyrtas 
deſired to recerte by you , as ſoon as poſſible 1 will ſed io you, Philoſophy 
bath wrought in me 1 know not whether goodor bad, a batred of con- 
verſing with many perſens, juſtly, 1 think , ſince they erre 18 all kina of 
folly as well in private as publick afjairs 5, but if unyuſtly, yet know 1 
can hardly live and breath otherwiſe. For this reaſon 1 have jied out of 
the City, as out of a Den of wild Beaſts, tiving not far from the Epheſs1a- 
des, and the places thereabouts.I now ſee, that Timon hated not men, he 
could not afje# Beaſts , therefore lrced he alone by himſelf, perhaps not 
without danger, 1 ake this as you pleaſe ; my reſolutton 1s to lrwe far from 
the City, now and for ever hereafter, as long as God ſhall grant me 
life, 


In Pocſy he writ, 

Dithyrambs. 

eAn Epick Poem, : | 
Four Tragedies, all which ( as we ſaid ) he burned. 

The Atlamick ory, of which thus Plutarch; Solon begun the 4t- 
lantick ftory ( which be had learnt of the Prieſts of Sais , © very proper for 
the Athemans ) but gave it over by reaſon of his vld age, and he iarge- 
" e of the work. Plato took the ſame aigumem, as a raſt piece of fer. 
tile ground fallen to bim by bereditaryright  H e manured -t, refined 
it, encloſed it with large walls, Porches and Galleries, ſuch as never. any 
Fable, or Poembadbeſore , but becauſe he undertook it late, he was 
prevented by Death, The more things written delight , the more their 
not bring perfefied 1s For as the Atheman City left the 
Temple of Jupiter; ſo Plato's Wiſdom, amongſt many execllewt wri- 
rungs, left the Atlantick argument alone tmperfett, | 

Epigrams, of which theſe are extant in Laertsvs, and the 
Anthologic. 


Upon one named Aſey. 


* The Stars,my Star,thouuiew'(t; HeaU'n I mould be, 
That 1 with thouſandeyes might gaze on Thee. 


Upon his Death. 


© A Phoſphor 'mongft the lung late wert thou, 
But ſhin'ft among the dead a Helper now. 


Epitaph on Dor, engrav'd on his Tomb at 
Stracyſe, 

' Old Hecuba the Trojan Matron's years 
were interwoven by the Fates with Tears ; 
But thee with blooming hopes my Dion aeckt , 
Gods did a Trophy of thetr pow'r ereR. 
Thy honour dreltques in thetr Country reft , d 
Ah Dion ! whoſe love rages in my breagt. 
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On Alexts. 
5 Farr 1s Alcxis, 1 no ſooner ſaid, 
when every one h1s eyes that way convey d: 


* ſoul (' as when ſome dog a bone we ſhow , 
Who ſnatcheth it ) loft we not Phxdrus ſo > 


On Archeanaſſa. 
" To Archx'naſla, oz whoſe ſurrow d brow 
Love (its in treemph, I my ſervice Von 3 
If ber declining Graces ſhine ſo bright , 
What flames felt you , who ſ.w her noon of light * 


On Agathon, 
My Soul, when Ihiſs'd Agathon, didſlart 
Ap to my lip, juſt ready to depart. 


To X ant:ippe. 


* An Apple 1 ( Love's emblem) at the throty, 
Thou in exchange thy Virgin-zone beftow. 

if thou refuſe my ſutte , yet read in this , 
How ſhort thy years, how frail thy Beauty 1s. 

1 caſt the apple, loving thoſe love thee , 

k Xantippc yeeld, for ſoon both oid will be. 


' On the Eretrrans vanquiſh'd by the Perſians. 


" re 1# Eubxa born Eretrians are 
Burted tn Sula from our Country far; 


Venus and the Muſes. 


" Virgens (ſaid Venus to the Muſes) pay 

Homage to us) or, Love ſhall wound your Hearts: 
The Muſes anſwer d, take theſe toyes away, 

Our Breafts are proof againſt his childeſh darts. 


Fortune exchang d, 


* One finding Goldin change, the halter quits , 
Miſſing bis Gojd, tother the halter knus. 


On Sapphs, 


? He, who helices the Muſes Nine, miſtakes 1 
For Lesbian Sappho ter thetr number makes. 


'' Time. 


173me all things bring to paſſe, a change 6reates 
In Names,in Formes, in Nations and in S'ates, 


O o 


£ L gent. An- 
thel.3.33.44. 


h Laert. 


1 LAN, 


k Anthal. 


Il Herod.lib. 6. 


m L aert. 


rn FEgert. 


2 Laert. Anthol. 
v4.1. 


p Anth.1, 67 
I3. 


q Antht.15. 


r Anthol, 3.22. 


\ Anth.g-22.6. 


© Anth. 3.22.7. 


u 4ntÞ:4-12.8. 


* Anth 4: 12.9 


xAnth,q.12.19 


y Anth.4.12, 
74. 
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Death. | 
"That is @ Plouzh-man's graves S 4ilor's this 5 
To Sea and Land alike Death common ts. 


On one Shipwrack'd. 


The crmell Sea, which took my lrfe away , 
For bore to ſir1p me of my laſt array : 
From this a coUetous man did not refrain. , 
Ating a crime ſo great for ſo ſmall gaen 3 
But let him wear it to the ſhades, and there 
Before great Pluto tn my cloaths appear. 


Another. 


* Safely (O Saylors ) preſſe the Land, and wave , 
Tet know, ye paſſe a Shipwrack d perſons grave. 


On the Statue of Venus. 
* Paphian Cythera, ſwimmeng croſſe the Main, 
To Guidas came her Statue there to ſee , 
And from on high, ſurveying round the plain 
where could Praxiteles me ſpy? (ſatth ſher) 
He ſaw not what's forbidden mortall Eyes , 
Twas Mars's Steel that Venus did incize. 


Another. 


* Net carw'd by Steel, or Praxitele's fam'd hand : 
Thus nak'd before the Judges did (tf thou and. 


Love ſleeping. 
* Wuhin the Covert of a ſhady Grove, 
we ſaw the little red-cheek'd God of Love. 
He had wor Row nor Gutter, thoſe among 
The netghb'ring Trees upon a bough were bung - 
UK pon a Bank of tender Roſe-buds lard 
He, (ſmiling ) ſlept ;, Bees mith theey noiſe 11rvade 
His ret, and on his lips thery honey madey 


Pan Peprng. 
' Dell anfull Silente on the ſhady Hills 
Among the bleating flocks, and purling vills , 
when Pan the Reed doth to bis lip apply , 
[nſpiring it with ſacred Harmony , 
Hyariads, and Hamadryads at that ſound 
In a nell order'd meaſure beat the ground. 
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On the Image of a Sztyre «n a Fountain and 
Lowe [leeping. 
* A $ki!fmll band this Satyre maiie ſo near T 
To he only bas, cod - : EM We wu 
1 am attendant to the Nymphs ; bore | 
1 fill'd of purge wine, nvw water pore 
Who ere thou art com (t nigh, tread ſoftly, le 
Tou waken Love out of bis pleaſing reſt. 


Another. 
2 Onhors'd LyzUs 1 attend, ne 
And popwre the fireams theſe Nayads lend | | 2 4.13. 
Whoſe noiſe Lots Number tor befribnd. SW Se, 


Another. 
* Thes Satyre Diodorus did net make , 
But charme aſleep; if prick'd be will awake. Anth.4.12, 


103, 
On a Seal, 
6 Frue Oxen rating PT” 8 flow'ry Mead, 
A Jaſper Foal done to the life doth hold, c Arth.4.18,6 


The luile berd away leng ſince had fled, 
We'rt not inclos'd rs <4 8 pale of Gold, 
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DOCTRINE OF PLATO 


dclivercd by 
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CHAP.I. 
Of PHILOSOPHY, andbow a Philoſopher muſt be 
qualified. | 


uch a Summary as this may be given of the Dogrine of Plato. 
Obie is the defire of Wiſdom, or folution of the foul trom 
the body, and a converſion to thoſe things , which are truc and 
Yxrceptible by Intellect. wiſdom , #98, 1s the Science of things 
Divine and Humane. A Ph!l/ofopher 15 he who takes denomination 
from Philoſophy, asa Muſician from Muſick. He who 1s to be a 
Philoſopher, mult be thus qualified ; Firſt, he muſt have a naru- 
rall capacity of all ſuch Learning as 1s able to fat and bring him 
to the knowledge of that ecflcnce which 1s perceptible by lntel- 
Ie&,not of that whichis in continual fluxion or mutation. I iien ke 
mulit have a naturall affcion ro Truth, and an a\eriion trom 
recciving talithood, ar:d beſides this, tempcrate in a manner b 
Nature; for thole parts which uſc to bc tranſported with et 
ons, he mult have reduced to obedience by Nature. For whoſoe 
ever hath once embraced thoſe diſciplines whichare converſant 
in con{1dcration of ſuch things as truly exiſt > and hath addicted 
all his ſtudy thcreunto, little valueth corporeall pleature. More- 
over a Philoſopher mutt have a liberall mind, tor the c{timation 
of mcan things 1s contrary to a man who intended to contcm- 
plate the truth of things. Likewitc he mult naturally love Juſtice, 
tor he muſt be ſtudious of Truth, Temperance and Libcraluy. 
He muſt allo have an acute apprehenſ1on , and a good mcmory , 
tor theſe inform a Philoſopher, thoſe gitrs of Nature,it improved 
by Ditcipline and Education, make a man pertect in Vertue;, but 
neoleecd arc the caule of the worſt 111s. Theic Plato uſcth ro call 
by the ſame names with the Vertues, Temperance, Forittude and 
Tull. ce. 
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CHAP, II. 


That Contemplation is to be preferred before Afton. 


Hercas Life 15 twofold, Contemplative and Attte, the chick 
V of of the Contemplative conliſterh in the knowledge 
of trurh, as of che Active, inthe practice of thoſe things which 
arc dictared by Reaſon, Hence the Contemplarive life 1s firſt, at- 
cr which as neccſſary followeth the Active. That itis ſo, ma 
caſily be proved thus. Contemplation 15 an Office of the intelle&t 
in the underſtanding of Intelligibles : Action is an operation of 
the rationall Soul , pertormed by mcditation and ſervice of rhe 
boily. For tl.c Sou] , when it contemplaterh the Nivinity and the 
notions thercot,1s ſaid to be beſt affected. This affection is called 
pon, Wiſaem,. winch 1s nothing clic but an aſſimilation to the 
Dccy. This therctore ought to be eſteemed the firſt and Princi- 
pail, as being molt experible and proper to man; for there are no 
impediments that can hinder it trom being within our power , 
and it 1s cauſe of our propoſed end. But Active life, and the pra- 
Ciſe thereot, chucfly making uſe of the mediation of the body , 
arc many times obltructed; VWherctore thoſe things which the 
Concmplanve lite conf1ders in order to the reformation of the 
maancrs of men, a Philoſopher, asoften as necefſiry rcquireth 
ſtall rranſtcrr ro Action. Then ſhall a good man apply humſclte 
to thc adminiſtration of Civill Aﬀairs, when he 1ccth them ul 
managcd by othcrs, He muſt look upon the leading of an Army , 
adminiſtration of Juſtice and Embaſſies, as things neceſſary. The 
inſurution of Laws, ordering the Common-wealth,thc compret- 
{ure of Seditions, education of youth in Diſcipline, arc the 
chictcſt, and, among thoſe things which relate ro Action, of 
rcatcit con{cquence. Hence js it manitcſt , that a Philoſopher 
mult not onely be perieverant in Contemplation, but alſo cheriſh 
and increalſc it, ſometimes giving himſclt to Action as an atten- 
dant upon Contemplation, 


_ CHAP II. 
The three parts of Philoſophy. 


T'rc ſtudy of a Philo{opher ſecmetrh according to Plato to be 
converlant chiefly in three things, 1n the (ontemplation and 
knowledge of things, in the Prafzce of Vertuc, and in Dyſputation. 
The Science of things that are, 15 called Theoretick, of 
P thoſe 
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thoſe which pertain to Aion, Preach ; the diſputarive part, Dr- 
aleaick. 

DaaleRick 15 divided into Drtiſion, Definition, Induaton and Syl- 
logrſme zSyllogiſme into the eApodet ck, which concerneth neceila- 
ry ratiocination ; and Rhexorscall, which concerneth Enthymeme, 
called an imperfect ratiocination ; and laſtly into Sophrſmes. This 
the Philoſopher muſt look upon, nor as the chiefeſt bur a neeeila- 
ry part. 

: of Praftick Philoſophy, one part is converſant about Manxers, 
another orders Families, the laſt rakes care of a (ommonnrealth. 
The firſt called Erhick, the ſecond, Oeconomick , the third , 
Politick, 

Of Theoretick Philoſophy, one part cnquires into things immu- 
table and divine, and the firſt cauſes of things; rhis is called 
Theologie 3 another the motion of rhe ſtars,the revolution and refſtj- 
rution of Celcſtial Bodics, and the conſtiturion of the world. 
This is called Phyſick. That whereby we enquire Geometrically , 
and thoſc other diſciplines which are called petipere , is cermed 
Mathematick. 

” being thus divided, wee muſt firſt according to Plato 


ſpeak of the Dzale8ick part, and in that , firſt of the Judi- 
rrarte. 
: CHAT. Iv. 
DIALECTICK. 
Of the Tudiciary part. 


\ ©, Thrmar cre 1s ſomthing that judgeth, ſomthing which 15 
judged, it 15 neceflary alto that thre be fomrhung which 
1s made of both theſc,properly called Judgement. This Judgement 
may not unhitly be termed Judiciary, but more commonly that 
whuch judgeth.This is twofold; one,from which ;, another by which 
judgement 15 made. "That is intelle& ; this thc naturall Organ ac- 
commodated for judgement ; primarily of true things ; 1cconda- 
rily of falſe ; neither 15 it any thing but naturall reaton. To explain 
th1s more tully, of things which are, a Philotophcr who judgett 
thc things themſclves, may be called a Judge ; reafon likewile is 4 
Judge, by which truths judged , which even now we called an 
Organ. 

Reaſon 15 twofold, one zncomprehenſible and true ; the other 15 
newer aeceried in the knowledge of thoſe things which arc. 
Tne firit is in the power of God , not of man, the ſecond in 
that of manalſo. This likewiſe is twofold, the firſt Screxce , 
ana icrentifhick reaſon ; the ſecond Option, The firit hath certrtue, 

any 
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and ftatsliry , as being converſant in things certain and ſtable. 
The Ine: ſimilztuae of truth and optncon , as being convertant in 
things ſubjc& to mutation. Of ſcience in Intelligibles, and opini- 
on in ſenſibles, the principles are /ztelle#ron and Serſe. 

Senſe is a paſhon of the foul by the mediation of the body, firit, 
declaring a pafhive taculty; Viien through the Organs ot fenle, 
the ſpecies of things are imprels'd in the foul, fo, as they are not 
defac'd by time, bur remain firm and laſting, the conter vation 
thereof 15 called Memory. 

Opizion is the conjunction of memory and ſenſe; for, when 
ſome obje& occurreth , which can firſt move the ſenſe , thereby 
ſenſe is cffe&cd in us, and by tenſe memory. Then again is ghe 
lame thing obje&ed to our lenſe , we joyne the precedent with 
the conſequent tenic, and now {ay witiun our tclves, Socra'es, 2 
Horſe, Fire, and the like ; This 1s termed option, when we joyne 
the precedent memory with the late fente; when thelc agree 
within themſelves, 1t 15 a true op11207, 1t they difagrce, a falſe; tor, 
ifa man, having the ſpecies of Socrates in his memory, meet with 
Flaio, and think , by reaſon of ſome likeneſſe berwixt them , he 
hath mer Soc-ates again , and afterwards joyne the fenſe of Plato, 
which hc took, as it were, from Socrates, with the memory which 
hc preſerved of Socrates, there will ariſc a falle opinion. 

That whercin ſenſe and memory are tormed, Plato compareth 
to a tablet of wax, but when the ſoul by cogitarion reforming theſe 
tings, WHICN Arc Conccived in opinion by memory and {enic,loo- 
kerh upon thelſc as things from which the othcr are derived : 
Plato {omctimes calleth this e prfiare aud phantaſie. Copitition he 
calleth the ſoules difcourle within her {cltc : Speech, that which 
flowcth from the Cogitation through the mouth by voice. 1rtel- 
letion 15 an operation of the Intcllcct , contemplating fir{t Intelli- 
gibles, Ir 1s two-told, one of the foul, bcholding Intelligibles be- 
tore ſhe cometh into the body ; the other of the tame, atter the is 
immcrs'd in the body: Tie firit 15 properly called /zellection; the 
other, whilſt ſhe 15 1n the body, 15 rermedyaturall knowledge, which 
is nothino but an intelle&ion of the ſoul confincd to the body. 
When we ſay, Intelle&ion 1s the principle of Science , we mcan 
not this latter, bur thc other , which 1s competible ro the foul in 
her {epararc ſtate , and, as we {aid , 1s then called Intelle&ion , 
now naturall Knowledge. The fame Plato termerh ſunple Knows 
ledgy, the wing of the ſoul; 1omerimes Remmiſtexce. 

Ot theſe {1mple Sciences confilteti Ryaſon, which is born with 
us, the cffcient of naturall Science; and as reaton 15 ewo-told , 
Scientifick, and opinionarive, ſo Incellection and Senle. Ir is like- 
wilc neceſſary that they have their objects, which are /ztell1grv.es 
and Senjibles: And for aſmuch as of /xtell:gibles, fome are Primary, 
as Idzas, others Secondary, as rhe Species , that arc in matter, and 
cannot be ſcparated from ir. /ztelleton likewite, mult be rwo- 

fold 
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told, one of Primaries, rhe othcr of Sccondartes. Again, foraſmuch 
as in Sexſibles, ſome arc Primary, as qualities, colour, whitencfle , 
others by acc:dent, as white colourcd, and that which is concrete, 
as firc : in the ſame manner 15 Sexſe, firſt, of Premarzes, ſecond, of 
Setondaries. IntcllcEion judgerh primary Intelligtbles, not wirh- 
out Scientifick knowledec , by a certain comprehtiention wirhour 
diſcourſc. Secondaries the ſame icientifick reaſon judgeth, bur 
not without Intcllc&ion, Senf1bles, as well Primary as Scconda- 
ry ſenſe, judgerh , bur not without opintonative reaſon, Thar 
which 1s concrete, the fame reaton judgeth , but not without 
ſcnſe. Andiince the Intelligible world 1s the Primary Intelligi- 
ble, the (cnfible ſomething concrerc; the firſt IntelJeCtion judgerh 
wirh reaſon, thatis, not without reaſon : The other opiptonative 
reaſon not without ſcnſc , whereas there 1s both contemplation 
and ation ; right reaſon difcerneth not an the ſame manner thole 
which are ſubje& to contemplation , and thoſe which are ſub- 
je& to action : In contemplation it conf1dercth what is true, what 
talſe; in things that belong to action , what is proper, what im- 
proper, what that is which 1s done. For, having an innate knoiy- 
ledge of that which is good and honeſt , by ufing reaſon, and ap- 
plying it to thoſe naturall notions, as to certain rules, we judge 
a: 06. bu every thing be good or bad. 


CHAP, V. 
The Elements and Office of Diale&:ck, 


F Dialectick , the firſt and chieteſt Element according to 

Plato, 1, firſt, to conſider the eſſence of every thing z ncxt, 
the arcrdents thereof. What athing 15, 1t contiders, cither trom its 
{upcriors, by drt1jzon and defiretion , or contrariwile by Aral. 
Accidents which adheic ro ſubſtances, arc confidered. either trom 
thotc things which are contained by rmauttun , or trom thoſc 
which do contain by Syllogiſme. 

Hence the parts of Dzaletizck arc thele, Ditiſion, Definition, A us- 
lyſis, Induttoe, Syllogiſme. 

Ot Drviſions , one is a diſtribution of the Genus into Specics, 
and of the whole into parts; as when we divide the Soulc into 
thc rationall part , and the 1rrationallz and the latter, into the 
concupilcible and the iraſcible. Another is of a word intodivets 
{gnifications, when the ſame may be taken tcverall waics, A L114 
ot accidents, according to their tubje&s; as when we ſay of 00d, 
{ome belong to the ſoul, ſome to the body , ſome are external. 
The fourth ot fubjects, according to their accidents, as of men, 
{ome are good, {ome 11], ſome indifferent. Diviſion of the Genus 
1:1to1ts Species, 15 firſt to be uſed , when we examine the eſſence 
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of a thing, th15 cannot be done but by dctinitions., 

[D: fin: 161 ly Niacdc LY J)1v ation 1n this manner , we mult take 
te Genus of tt2Cc 14:19 robe defined, as that of man, living crea- 
ture; tar ive mult vide ! 4 |. next differences, delcenuing ro 
its (pcc1cs, as rationally ard irractior all, mortall, and Immortall. 
Thus by adding the firit difference to the Genus , 15 made the de- 
Enition of mat. 

Ot Analyjis acre arc tizree Kinds, oxe by winch we alcend from 
Sentibles to primary Intclligibles , another witcreby we alcend 
by Jdemoniirates ara ſubdemontiraces, LO link Mownitrable 11NMe- 
diatc propoiutions, The laſt, Willi Lrom {uppol! [L101 procecactlh 
toth; ole principles WI:lch arc taken without iuppolitton. 

The firit Kind 1> thus , as it trom thar Bcaury which 1s inthe 
body, Wc (hould procced to that of the minde,, trom that to an- 
other converiant 1; the offices of lite, thence to t at of Lawcs, and 
{oat lait to the vait occan of Beauty , that by rizcle tteps, as ir 
were, WE may arrive at the i1ght of the ſup ream Bcaury. 

The fecond kind of Analyiis is thus ; We mult ſuppoſe thar 
which we1ſeck, and contider thoſe which arc precedent, demon- 
ſtrating them by progreſſion, trom interiours to ſuperiours, untill 
wc arrive atthat which 1s firſt and generally granted : From 
which, beginning anew , we return ſynthetically ro thar which 
was ſought. As jor cxample , I enquire whether the Soul be 1m- 
mortall* and ſuppoſing 1t ro be ſo, I enquire whether it be al- 
waics moved. Tius being demonſtrated, I again enquire , whe- 
ther that which 15alwaics moved , 15 mo\y Fi by rs {cltc, which 
bung ayaindcmonttrated , we examine, whether that which is 
mo\ Cc) by rs ſcltc, be tlic principal of Motion. Laitly, whether 

aprincipall 1s$ INgencrate 3 3 this, as moſt certain, 1s admitted by 
all. That which 1s INgenerate, 15 al(o incorruptible ; whence, as 
from a thing moſt certain, we collect this demonſtration. If a 
Principle be ingencrate and incorruptible , that which 1s moved 
by its 1cltc 1s the principle of motion ; bur the foul is moved by 
itsſelte , therefore the ol is incorruptible, i ingenerate, and 1Mm- 
mortal], 

The third kind of Analyſis upen ſuppoſition is this; He who 
enquireth atrer a thing, firit, {uppoſcrh that thing, th en obſerves 
what will tollow upon that ſuppoſition, If a reaſon tor the fup- 
poſition be required, afſuming anorhcr ſuppolition, he cnquireth, 
wherher that which was firſt {uppolcd, tollow again upon an- 
other ſuppoſition * This he alwaies obſerverh , untill he come at 

laſt to that principle, which 1s not taken upon {uppolition. 

Indueron 1s every method by reaſon , which pr occedcth Cit: < 
from like to like, or from Singulars to Univerſalls: Ir is of — 
(hcacy to excite naturall notions. 
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CH AP. VI. 


Of Propoſitions and Argumentations. 


F that ſpeech which we call a Propoſet:on,there are two kinds, 
eAffirmation and Negaiion; eAffirmation, as Socrates walketh; 
Negation, as Socrates walketh nor. = : 

Ot Aftrmative and Negative Propolitions , fome arc #,;tey- 
ſall,, others Particular : A particular affirmative 1s thus, Some plca- 
ſurc is good ; a particular negative 15, fome pleaſure 15 not good, 
AnUnrverſall afirmative, all dithoneſt things are 111 ; an #zrverſall 
negative, no diſhoneſt thing 15 good. | 

Ot Propoſitions, ſome arc Categorical, fome Hyputhetrcall : the 
Catrcgoricall arc fimple, as cvcry juſt thing 1s good : Hypotheti- 
call import conſequence or rePugnance, 

Syllogiſmes arc uſcd by Plato , erther w contute or demonſtrate, 
to contute, what is falſe by intcrrogation, to demonſtrate, what 
15 true by declaration. Syllogrſm 15 a ſpeech , whercin ſomerliings 
being laid down, another thing befides thoſe which are laid 
down, 1s neceflarily interred trom them. 

Ot Syllogiſmcs ſome arc Categoricall , ſome Hypothericall, ſome 
Mixt: (ategoricall are thoſe whole ſumptions and concluſions are 
{1mple propoſitions. Hypotbeticall are thoſe which conſiſt of Hy- 
potheticall Propoſitions: Mrxt, which conclude both. 

Plato ulcth demonſtratiue arguments in thoſe Dialogues, where- 
1m he explaincth his own doctrine 3 Probable againſt Sophiits and 
young men ; L:t:gious againſt: choice who are properly called Eri- 
itick, aS Euthyaemus and Hippas. 

Of Catcgoricall Syllogiſmes there are three figures , the firſt 
iS, that wherein the common extream 1s firſt the predicate, then 
the ſubject. The ſecond, when che common extrcam 15 pradicate 
in both : the thzrd, wherein the common extream 1s tubje& in 
both. Extreams arc thic parts of a Propotition, as in this, A man 15 
a [rung creature , man and lying creature arc the extreams, Plato 
often argueth in the firſt, ſecond, and third figures; in the firſt, 
as in Alcubiade; 


Juſt things are honeſt, | 
Honeſt things are good, 
Therefore juſt things are good. 


In the ſecond, as in Parmenide: as. 


I bat which hath no parts is netther ſtrarght nor cooked, 
Bu whatſocver hath figure 15 etthes Straight or crooked, 
Therefore, whatſoever hath not parts, hath not figure. 
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In the third thus, in the fame book, 


Whaiſoc ter bath figuye is qualitattte , 
1hatſcete; hath pgure & fine, 
Therefore wha! ſueter 15 qualitatitens finite, 


Likeyiſe by Hypo:hericall Syllogiſme 7lato often diſputeth , 
chicfly 1» Parmenzue thus, 


1! one bath not parts, u bath nenher b-4.nning,end,nor male, 

But if it have netther beginning gend,nor middle, 1t hath no bound, 
and if no bound, no figure , 

1 b:refore if one hath noparts,it hah 3s figure. 


[In the Second Hypothicticall figure, ordinarily called the third, 
wherein the common Cxtream 15 ſubject in bornghe arguerh thus, 


If one hath not parts, at is ne uther ftraight nor crooked, 
If ut hath a figure, 11 1s ether ſtr ught or crooked, 
Therefore if it bath no parts, u hail) no figure, 


In the Third hgure by ſome called the ſecond , wherein the 
common CXtream twice precedes the other two, he thus argues, 
in Phedone, 


If having the Knowledge of Equality we forget tt not, we know, but 
if we for get 1t, we have recourſe to Remtnt cence, NC, : 


Mtxt Syllogiſmes which conclude by conſequence, he uſeth 
thus; 


If ona ts whole and finite , that 1s, haUing beginning >, middle and 
ena; ft bath figure alſo; 
| But the Antecedent 1s true, 
Therefore the Conſequent. 


Of thoſe alſo which overthrow by con{cquence,the differences 
may be gathered out of Plato, 

Thus when a man hath diligently underſtood the facultics of 
the mind, the various differences of men , the ſeverall kinds of 
rcaſoning which may be accommodated to this or that, and to 
what pcrtons ſuch and ſuch reaſons are to be uſed, he , meeting 
with an opportunity {uiting with his purpolc, w1ll become a per- 
ict Orator. 

The reaſons of Sophiſmes and captious arguments arc, it we ob- 
{ric narrowly,cxpreſicd by Plato in Euthydemo, for there is dc- 
clared which are in words, which in things, and how they are to 
bc fol ved, : 

The ten Predicaments arc touched by Platoin Parmentde, and 

in 
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in his other Dialogucs;the place oi Etymologies 1s tully ſet down 
in Crat)lo. To conclude, hee was fingularly admirable tor divii 
on and definition , wherein he greatelt torce of Dialectick co 
ſiſterh, | Yi a" | 

The Symme of tat which lic {aith 1+ Cratyic, 15 this Hee en- 
quireth whether Names arc by the power and rcaton of Nature , 
or by «mpoſition. He concludeth thar the rc &itude of names 15 by a 
ccrtain impoſition, not tUMCTArious cr caſuall, bur lecming to fol. 
low the nature of the things themſelves | EE: of names 15 
nothing but an impoſition con{onant to the narurc &. bac thing: 
Hence every impolition of names 1s not ſufficient for rcCtitude , 
ncither the nature nor firit ſound of rhe voice, but that which 15 
compolcd of both ſo as every name 15 con\ eniently and pro- 
pcrly applycd to the thing. For any name appylyed to 
any thing will nor ſignihe rightly, as 1t wee thould im- 
polc the name of hortc upon man. To ſpeak 1s a kind of Acti- 
on ; Not he that ſpcaketh any way lpcakerth rightly , but he who 
ſpcakcrh fo as the nature of rhe thing rcquireti:. And tor as much 
as expreſſion ot names 1s a part of ſpeaking, as Nouns a part ot 
Speech, ro name rightly, or not rightly, cannor be Yone by any 
impoſition of names, but by a naturall aftinity ot the name with 
rhe thing it ſ{clt.. So that he 1s a right impolſcr of names, who can 
expreſic the Nature of the things 1n their rames; tor a name 1s 
an Inſtrument of the thing, not every incontideratc name , but 
that which agrecth with its nature. By this benc fit we communi- 
cate things to one another , whence it followeth, that it 15 no- 
thing clic but an inſtrument accommodated to ti.c tcaching and 
diſcerning of a thing, as a weavers ſhurtle ro l.is V cbbe. It be- 
longerh twcrefore toa DialeEtick ro ulc namics arightz for as a 
V\ cavcr ulcth a ſhuttle rightly, Knowing thc Proper uſe th. rcof 
afrcr it hath been maile by the Carpunter ; fo the Dialefuick 
rightly ufcth that name which anothcr }ath made. Ard as to 
make a Helm, 1s the cfhce of a Shipwrigt.t , but roule irrightly 
ot a Pilot; fo he who trameth rame+, ſha!l impoſe them rightly, 
it he doit as it a DialeCtick were pre {cnt » VNO underſtanderh 
tlic nature of ctholc things which are {tgnificd by tc names. Thus 
much tor Dialc&ick. 


CAAP. VII. 


Of THEORETICK Philoſophy. 


We: come ncxt to Th. o-euk Philoſophy, whereof one part 
1s Theologrck, another Phyſick, a third Metaphyſick. Thi er 
of Theologre 15 thi knowledge of primary Cauſes : Of Phyick, to 
underſtand the nature of the Univerſe , what kinde of creature 
man 1s, what piace hc holdeth in the world , whether there bc 4 
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divine Providence over all things, to which there are other Gods 
{ubordinatc, how mcn arc in re{pctt of them. The end of Mathe- 
maziick is , to know the nature of a tuperticics and a ſolid, andte 
con{ider the motion and revolution of celcttiall bodics, the con- 
icmplation wheroot mult firit be propoſed in bricte, Thus Plate 
uſer co confirm the acurencflc of rhe minde , tor it ſharpeneth 
the underitanding , and rendreth it morc ready towards tix con- 
icmplation of divine things. That wich contidereth Numbers , 
being likewiſe a part of Mathemauicks, conterreth not a lictle to 
ti;c underſtanding of things tliat arc ; It ttecs us trom the 
crrour and 1gnorance which attend ſentible things , and condu- 
cerii to tlie right knowledge of the cfſcnce of things : It likewite 
rendcrs a man expert in military affairs , c{pecially rowardsthe 
ordcring of an Army by the ſcience of {atticks. Grometry allo 
contcrreth much towards the underſtanding of good it {clfe , if a 
man purſuc it not only for mechanicall dimention, but rhar he 
may by the helps thereof aſcend to tlungs which are nut, buſying 
himfclte about thole which are in continuall generation and 
motion. St.reometry likewiſe is exceeding ulctull, tor after the 
ſ{ccond accretion tolloweth this contemplation, which holdeth 
the third room. Aſtrozomy alſo is uſctull as a fourth diſcipline, 
whereby we conſider the motions of Hcaven and the Starres, 
and the autizor of night and day , months and years. Thus by a 
familiar kinde of way , fhnding out him who made all theſe, and 
by tlicic diſciplines , as from certain rudiments or elements pro- 
cccding to t1:1ngs more tublime, Likewite Heck is to be learnt, 
whici: relateth to hearing ; for, as the eyes are created for Aſtro- 
nomy, fo arc the cars ter Harmony : and as when weapply our 
{cl.cs tv Aſtronomy, we arc led from viltble things, ro the divine 
in\1t1ble ſence; ſo when we reccivethe Harmony of voice in ar 
our cars , trom audible things , we aſcend by degrees to thoſe 
wiuicn arc perceived by Intelle& , unlefſe we purtue Mathema- 
uicall diſciplines to this end , the contemplation thereot will be 
impcrtc&, unprofitable, and of no value. We mult therefore pre- 
{ently proceed from thote things which are perccived by the 
cycs and cars, to thoſe which rcaſon only diſccrneth; for, Mathe- 
matick 15 only a pretacc ro d1vine things. They who addict them- 
{clues ro Aritnmetick and Geometry , defire to arrive at the 
knowledgcot that which 1s, which knowledge they obrain no 
otherwite then as by adrceam , bur rcally they cannot artain it , 
bccauſc they know not the Yrinciples themfclves, nor tholc 
tings which arc c— of the principles : neverthelcfic , 
they conduce to thoſc things which we mentioned; wheretore 
Fla will not have fuch diſciplines to be called Sciences, Dia- 
IcCtick method proceeds in ſuch manner , that by Geometrical! 
Hypotheſcs+, it atcendeth to firſt principles, which are not raken 
upon Hyporheſcs. For this rcaſon he calleth Dialectick a Scicnccs 
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but, Mathematick , neither opinion, becauſe it 1s more perſpicy- 
ous then ſenſible things; nor a Science, becauſe it 15 more obſcure 
then firſt Intelligibles : But, the opinion of Bodies , the ſcience of 
Primarics, the contemplation of Mathemaricks. 

He likewiſe afſerteth Faztthand Imagination: Faith, of things 
ſubje& ro ſenſe; Imagrnation of Images and Specics. 

Becauſe Diale&ick is more cfhcacious then Mathematick , as 
being converſant abour divine eternall rhings, therefore it is pat 
before all Mathemaricks, as a wall and Re Arrion of the reſt. 


—_— ww. 
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CHAP. VII. 
Of firſt matter. 


V E muſt next give a brief account of Prexciples, and thoſe 

things which belong to Thrologie , beginning art the 
firſt, and from thence deſcending to the creation of the world, 
and contemplation thereof, whereby at laſt we come to the crea- 
tion and narure of man. 

To begin with matter ; this he calleth the receptacle , nurſe, me- 
ther, place, and ſubject of all Images , afhrming that zt zs touched with- 
out [»nſe, and comprebended by an adulterate kinde of reaſon, The pro- 
perry thercof is to undergo the generation of all things, and to 
cheriſh them like a Nurle, and to admit all tormes, being of her 
own nature expert of all form, quality, and ſpecies: Thele things 
are imprinted and formed in her as in a Table, and ſhe admitteth 
their figures , not having of her ſeltc any figure or qualitic. For, 
ſhe could not be fit ro receive the impreſhons of ſeverall forms, 
unleſſe ſhe were wholly void of all quality, and of thoſe formes 
which ſhe is about to receive. They who make {weet Unguents 
of Oyle, make choice of thar oyle which hath the Jeaſtſent ; they 
who would imprint any figures in wax , firſt ſmooth and poliſh 
che matter, dcfacing all tormer figures. Ir 1s requiſite that mat- 
rer capable of all things , it it mult reccive all formes , muſt not 
have the nature of any one of them , but muſt be ſubjected to all 
formes, without any qualiric or figure; and bcing ſuch , it is nci- 
ther a body nor 1incorporcall , but a body potentially , as Braſſc 
1s potentially a Statue, becaule then it becomes a Statue, when it 
puts on the torm thereof. 
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CHAP. IX. 


Of Ideas. 


Hereas matter 15a Principle , Plato likewilc introduceth 
© Tf porn principles be(1des matter. One as an exemplar,ldzas; 
another Faternall , God, the Father and Author of all things, 
[dza, as to God, is the notzon of God, as to us, the primary Intells- 

ible, as to MAttET , A manner , as to this ſenſible world an Exem- 
plar, as to It lelte, Eſſence. For whatſoever is made with under- 
ftanding, muſt neceſſarily be reterred to {omething , as if ſome- 
thing be made from another , as my picture from me , the exem- 

Jar thereof mult be preſuppoſed , and it rhere be nothing eter- 
nall, every Artift concetveth 1t friſt within himſelfe , then rranſ- 
fcrreth the formes thereot into matrer. 

They define [za an cternall exemplar of things which are 
according to Nature ; for, the greater part of Plaronifts will not 
allow ang, Fe to be of things that are made by Arr,as of a Shield; 
or Lute, nor of things which are przternaturall, as of a Feavour, 
or un::aturall Choler ; nor of {ingulars, as of Socrates or Plato; 
nor of vile abjc& things, as of filth or trawes; nor of relatives, as 
of grearcr and longer : For Idzas are the crernall notions of God, 
perte& in themlelves. 

That there arc Idzas, thcy prove thus: Whether God be Intel- 
Ie& or ſomething Intelligent, he muſt have his Intelligibles, and 
thoſe eternall and immovable; if fo, there are Idzas. For, if mat- 
ter it{elfe be in it ſelie void of meaſure; it is neceſſary thar ir re- 
ccive meaſure trom ſome ſuperiour , that is wholly remote from 
marrer : Bur the Antecedent 1s true , therefore the conſequent ; 
and if ſo, there are Idzas, certain meaſures void of matter. A- 
gain, if the world were not made by chance, it muſt only be 
made of ſomething, but by ſomething, and not only ſo, but after 
the likencfle of ſomething ; bur, that afrer whoſe likencſſe it was 
made, what is it but an Idza? whence 1t followeth, rhat there are 
Ideas. Again, it intelle& diftcrfrom true opinion , that which 
is intelligible diffcreth from that which 1s opinionable ; and if ſo, 
there are intelligibles diſtin from opintonables, wherefore 
there are firſt Intclligibles, as well as farft Senfibles, whence we 


couclude there are 1dxas. 
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CHAP.,'X. 
Of God 


V V E come next to ſpeak of the third principle,which Plato, 
though he think it almoſt incffable, concciverh may bee 
expre(s'd in this manner. It there are itclligibles, and rtholc nei- 
ther ſenſibles, nor coherent with {en{ibles ; but adherent to firſt 
Incclligibles, then are there farſt ſimple Intclligibles, as there arc 
firſt ſenſibles 3 the Antecedentis true, theretore the conſequent, 
Bur men ſubje& to perturbation of {cnce, when they would con- 
template ſomthing intelligible , preſently fall upon the thought 
of ſomthing {enſible , whereby at the ſame time they imagine 
magnitude, or figure, or colour, and therctore cannot underſtand 
this ſincerely : But the Gods being void of corporcall mixtion 
underſtand purely and fincercly. Now becaule the Intcllett is 
better then the Soul , and thar Intelle& which 1s alwaics in a&, 
and at once underſtandeth all things, is better then that Intelle& 
which is in power, and of theſe , that is moſt excellent which is 
the cauſc ct the other, and ſuperiour toall ; this can be nothing 
clic but God,whom we call the firſt , as being the Caulc that thc 
Intclle& of the Word alwaics a&terh. He ,being himſelf immove- 
ablc, a&eth upon the Intclle& of the World, as the Sun upon the 
Eye, when it turneth towards him. And as that which is detired 
moveth the Appetite it ſelt remaining immovcable ; ſo doth this 
Intcllc& move the Intelic& of all Heaven. Now this firſt Intcl- 
Ic& being molt fair, muſt have the moſt tair Intclligible ; bur no- 
thing is taircr then it {clt, rheretore it alwaies underſtandeth it 
ſelt, and its own notions, which AG is called Opcration. 
Morcovcr, Ged 1s fir # eternall inefjable, perfett in himſelf ;, that 1s, 
nceding nonc,exd eLey perfef,that is,abſolute in all times,and ,eve- 
ry way p-rfea,cliat 15,ablolute in every part,Diuuimty, Efence, Tru, 
Harmony,good.Neither do welo name thelc,to diſtinguuh ene trom 
the othcr,bur rather by them all to underſtand one.He is ſaid to be 
Good,becaule he beſtowerh his benefits upon all according to their 
ſeverall capacities, and fo is the caule of all goods. Farr, becauſc 
he is in his efſence both more and equall. Truth becauſe, he is the 
principle of all truth, as the Sun of all light. And Father, as being 
caule ot all things, and adorning the mind of Heaven and Soulc 
of the World after his own exemplar and notions. For accor- 
ding to his own wall hee hlled all things with himſelf , exciting 
thc Soul of the World, and converting it ro himſelf , forhicc 15 
caule of that Intelle&, which being adorned by the Father , a- 
dorncth alſo the Nature of all this World. He1s likewiſe 1zeffa- 
Lle, and as we (aid, can only be perceived by the mind , for he i> 
ncither genus nor ſpecies, nor difference , neither can any acci 
dent « 
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dent be applyed ro him. He is not ll, for that it were impiery J 
to afhrm 3 nor good, for lo he ſhould be rermed it he were meanly 

or .ighly participant of goodnefle. Nor drfference, for that cannot 

be made according tothe notion of him, nor qualited , for he is 

not made that whuch he 1s by quality, nor perte&ed rthereby.Nor 

Lud of quality , tor he 1s not deprived of any quality that apper- 

taineth to him. Norpart of any thing, nor 45 @ whole conſtituted of 

parts3 xor as the ſame or arvers, tor nothing can happen to him 
whcreby he may be diſtinguithed from others ; Neither doth he 

move, or is he moved. 

Hence the firſt apprehention of hum is by ab#ra#:on from theſe 
things, as wee underſtand a point by abitraction from ſenſi- 
bles, confidering firſt aſuperficies: then a line, then a point, The 
ſecond 15 by eAnalogre 1n this manner. As the Sun is to fight and 
vitible tt.ngs, himſelf not being {1ghtyer affording the one to ſee 
the other to be ſeen , 1ſo1s the fark Intelle& to that Intelle&. 
wiiich 1s in our Soule ,, and to thoſe things which it un- 
dcritandeth. For, itſelf isnot the Intelle&, yerir perfecerh 
in theſe the Aﬀot IntellcCtion , to thoſe it affordeth that they 
arc underſtood, enlightning that truth which is in them. The 
third! way to nd him 1s thus : when a man behold- 
eth that Beauty which 1s in Bodies, hee proceedeth to that 
which 1s 1n the Soul, then to that which is in Othces and Lawes : * 
Laitly, to the vaſt Occan of Beauty, after which, he conſidereth. 
tlat which 15 good it felt, amiable it ſelf, experible it ſelf, which 
(buncth like a light, and meeterh the Souhthat which aſcends un= 
ro1t by theſe degrees, By, this te comprehendeth God himſelf 
tlirough rcaſon of thar excellences whicn confiſterh in gdoration 
of tim. He conſ1dereth God void of parts, tor nothing was before 
him a part,and that of which {omttung conſiſteth 1s precedent to 
that wacrcof it 15 a part, tor a {uperhicies 1s betore a body , and 
a line before a ſuperficies. Moreover God not having many parts, 
can neitiucr be locally moved, nor altered by qualitics. For 1t hee 
be alrered, it muſt be done by himſelf, or ſome other ; it by ſome 
other, that otlicr mult be of greater power then he; it by himſelf, 
it muit be citiicr to better or to worſe, both which are. abſurd. 

From all theſe ir followeth that God is zxcorporeal , which may 
likewi{c be proved thus. If God were a body , he (ſhould contitt 
of matter and torm ; tor every body conſfiſterh of marter , a.:d its 
torm joynes to that matter, whichis made like unto rhe Idza's , 
ard in an ineffable manner participant of them ; Bur that ſhould f C. 
con{1it of matter and form 1s ablurd ; for then he could not bee 
ctther {imple or a Principle ; therefore he 15 incorporcall. Again, 
it he be a bodyghe conſrſtcth of marter, and conſequently is ether 
ire or air, or earth, or water , or ſomthing made our of theſe ; 
but none of theſe is principle by it {elfe; beſides, he muſt then bee 
larcr then matter, as conkiſting of it, which being abſurd, is - ne- 
ocſlary 
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cſary that God be incorporcall. Morcover,it be were a body, it 
would follow that he muit be gcacrable, corruptible, mutable , 
which to affirm of God wcre intollcrable. 


a —_— —=__ 


CHAP. XI. 
Of Qualities. 


= Hat Qualittes are 1ncorporeall, may be proved thus + cvcry bo- 
dy is a Subje&,qualiry is not a Subject bur an accidentzthere- 
fore quality is not a body . Again, no body is in a ſubje& z every 
quality is in a Subjx& , therefore quality 1s not a body. Again, 
quality is contrary to quality, bur no _ as no body 1s contrary 
roa body ; therefore qualirics arc not bodies. To ont, thar it 15 
moſt agreeable to reaſon, that as marter is void of quality , fo 
quality ſhould be void of martcr;aud if | wm be void of matter, 
it mult likewiſe be void of corporcity,for if qualities were bo- 
dies, two or three bodies might þe together in the ſame place, 
which 1s abſurd. # \ 

Qualities being incorporcal,the maker of them muſt be incorpo- 


' reall alſo ; moreover there canbe no cfhicients, bur incorporeals , 


for bodics naturally ſuffer and are in mutation , not continuing 
alwaics 1n manner nor perſevering in the ſame ſtate. For when- 
ſoever they ſeem to eo any thing, we ſhall find that they ſuffer 
it long betore. Whence as there is ſomthing which wholly ſuffe- 
reth, ſs muſt there bee ; ſomthing which wholly a&teth ; 
but ſuch only is incorporeall. 

Thus much concerning principles as far they relate to Theolo- 
gy 3 wc proceed next to Phyſical! contemplations., 


CHAP XII, 


Of the Cauſes, Generation, Elements , and Order of 
the World. . 


Oraſmuch as of (cnſible and {ingular things there mit of ne- 

ceſſity be ſome examplars, viz.ldea's, ot which are Sciences 
and Dchnitions ( for beſides all particular men , we Ccoli- 
ccIve a man inour mind, and beſides all particular horſes 4 
horſe, and likewiſe be{ides all iving creatures a living creature 
immortall and unbegotten : as from one ſeale are made many 
prints, and of one man there may be many Pictures,ot all which, 
the Idaa it felt 1s cauſe that they are ſuch as it {clt is ) ut _ 
ccflary 
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clary that this Univerſe, the faireſt Fabrick of Gods making , 
be ſo made by God, that inthe making thercot, he look'd upon an 
Idza as its exemplar, whilſt by a wondertull providence and moſt 
excellent ochgh God. agplycd hituteltcio the building of: ; this 
frame, becaulc he was good. # " 
God therefore made it of all matter , which beint before the 
cneration of Heaven, diſorderly ſcattered ; he from a deformed 
contuſion reduced to beatttifull order , and aderned/cvety ay 
rhe parrs thereof with fit'numbers aid figures, until ar laſt li {o 
diftinguifh'd them as now they are , Fire and Earth to Air atid 
Waccr,of wiachrhere wete'then only the foorfteps;arid a certaifi 
apcirude to admit the power of Elcmerrts, and 1o without atiy 
reaſon or order, they jultled mattcr, and wete juſtled agait by 
matter. $ 
& Thus God framed the World of foiir entire Elements ;-! of 
whole Fire and Earth, Warer and Air ; omicting no power-of 
part of any of them, For he fairh, it muſt be corporcall and gee 
ncrated, and ſubject ro ronch and fight bur without Fire and 
Earrh nothing can be touched or feen ; Wherefore: juſtly he fra- 
med it of Fere and Earth, and becaule ir was requihite, there 
ſhould be ſome chain tro unite theſe , ” there is a Divine chain, 
which according to the proportion of rtaſon makerh one of it ſelf, 
and thoſe things which are united i it; /and the World could 
not be plain { tor then one mediunt wontld have ferved)but ſphe- 
ricall, therefore there was need of two mediums ro the conſtt- 
rution thereof. Berwixt Fire and Earth by the preſcription of this 
reaſon is interpoſed arr and Water, thar as Fire is to Air, ſo is 
Air tro Warer, and as Air is to Water, {o-is Warer to Earth; and 
again, as Earth is to Water, ſo is Water'to Air, and as Water 
is to Air, (01s Air to Fire. 1,3 
There being nothing remaining beyond the World, God made 
the World exe, contormable to this Idza, which 1s one. He like- 
wiſe made it tuch, as that 18 @/capatle of ſickneſſe vr age. For , be- 
ſides that nothingcan betall it whereby 1t may be corrupted, it is 
ſo ſufficient ro it ſelf, thas it hath not need of any cxteriour thing. 
He beſtowed upon it a Spherricall figure , as being the faireſt, the 
moſt capacious and apreſt to motion, and becaulc it neederh not 
hearing or ſight, or the relt of the ſenſes , he.gave it not any Or- 
gans of ſenſe. He denicd all kinds of motion to be competible to 
he EXcept the circular, which 1s proper to the mind and to Wil- 
om. 
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CHAP XIII. 


Of the convenience of figures with the Elements and 
World. © = "i 


He world thus conſiſterh of rwo parts, a Souland a Bog, 
1 & this viſible and corruptible, that neither ſubje& ro light 
nor touch : The power and conſtitution of cach is different ,: the 
body conſiſterh of Fire , Earth, Water, and Aire z which toure, 
the maker of the Univerſe ( there being unrilltnennothing more 
confuſed then the Elements ) tormed in a Pyramid, a Cube, an 
Ottaedron, and an Icoſaedron; bur chiefly in a Dodecaed/on, Matter, 
as far as it put onthe figure of a Pyramga, became Fre, and moug- 
ted;upward : For, that figure is the molt apt ro cutand to divide, 
as conſiſting of teweſt triangles, and therctore is the rareſt of all 
figures, As far as it1s an Ottaedron , it took the qualitic of Are : 
VWhere it took that of an /coſaedrop, it became Waiter ; The fioure 
of a (ube Earth , as being the moſt folid and iiaple ot all the Ele- 
ments. The figure of a Dodecaedron, he uicd in tne fabrick of the 
Umiverſe. Superficies come nigher the nature of Principles then all 
theſc , for rhey are before 1ghids. Of its,nature, theirwo Parents 
(as 1t were) are two Triangles, molt fair and rectangular ; one a 
Sealenum, the other an 1ſpſyeles;; aScalenwm 15 a wiangle having 
one right angle , the other of two thirds , the laſt of one third, 
A Scalenam therefore 1S the element of a Pyramid, and an Ofae- 
dren , and an ſcoſaedron._ A Pyramid conilteth of toure triangles, 
having all {1des cquall ro one another , cach whereof is divided 
as wc 1aid, into {1x {calenous triangles. The Octaeders conſiſt of 
cight like 11des, wherepf each 1s divided into {1x Scalenwms, The 
Teoſaeders of twenty 1n the ſame manner; but the element ofa 
Cube is an Iolceles triangle, for foure ſuch triangles concurring 
make a lquare, and fix {quares a Cube. God fhade uſe of a Þv- 
decaedron 1n the conitruion of the Uniyerſe, ,whence there are 
rwelve figures of living creatures in the Zodiack ,; whereof each 
15 divided into thirty parts. Likewiſc in a Dodecaedron , which 
conſiſteth of rwelve Pertagones , it cach be divided into five tri- 
angles , there are in every one (1x triangles, ſo that in the whole 
Dodecaearon, there will be 360 triangles, as many. as there are dc- 
grecs.n the Zodiack. | 

When matter was put into thoſe figures by God, firſt it was 
moved rudely withour order , untill at laſt he reduced ir to or- 
dcr, cach being conjoyned to one anothcr, and compolcd in due 
proportion : Neither are thelc diſtinct in place, bur arc in pcrpe- 
tuall motion , which they give hkewile into mattcr. For, being 
. ftraitned by the compaſle ot the world, and agitared by mutu- 
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all juſtlings» they are driven, the rare alwaies into the region of 
the ſolid, whence nothing 1s lett vacuous, nothing void of ' body. 
The incquality whign remainerh amonglt them cauſerh con- 
vulfion » tor matter 15 agitated amonglt them , and they recipro- 
cally by martcr. 


CHAP. XIV. 
Of the Soul of the World, the Sphears and $S tars. 


Rom Bodies hee allowern that we colle& the powers of the 

Sowl, tor icecing that we dilcern all things by the Soul, hee 
juſtly placed the principles ot all things therein, that whatſoever 
ſhould occur,we might contemplate it by that which is of kin and 
ncignbour unto It, and attribure an effence thercunto conſonant 
ro tic tunCtions. Then theretore he called one ſubſtance inrell1* 
gible and 1ndivitblc; he placed another diviſible amongſt bodics, 
to lignifie that the knowledge as well of the one as of the other 
may bc i.ad by Intclle&t. And knowing that in things intelligi- 
ble and ſentible, there 1s identity and diverſity, he firly compoled 
tic Soul out of all theſe. For, citucr the like is known by the like; 
as tie Pytrbagoreans hold, or, as Heraclitus the Natural:iſt,unlike al- 
waics by unltkc. 

Ti1at ne would that the World ſhould be gezerate , we muſt 
not fo underſtand, as 1t there ſhall be any time wherein the world 
1707, but 17 as much as it alwaics nila in generation , and 
deciarecl;, tat tiiere 15 forme more excellent oy principall cauſe 
of irs cſſerice., 

Tic {oulot che world which was from all eternity,was not made 
by Go.., but only adorncd by him, in which reſpe& he is ſome- 
times {aid ro hay c made it;tor that he exciteth it, and converteth 
t|.c Miid tizcrcot , as out of a profound fleep unto himſclf , that 
builiing i.14intcliigibles and affecting his notions,it ſhould from 
ter. recetve Species and tormz whence it 15 manitcſt, that the 
Worla vas cndued by God, both with a Soul and mind. For,in- 
tending it ro be the bcſt, he muſt have made it anymare and in- 
tcl!igent, fincc an animate thing 15 more excellent then an inant- 
mate, and at: intclligent thien an unintelligent ; perhaps the mind 
allo could not ſubſ1it without a Soul. 

This Soul,bcing diffuſed from the Centre of the world to the 
extreams, compretendeth the whole body of the World, ſoas it 
1s extended throughout the Univerie, and in that manner 
joyneth and con{crvcth the whole. The cxtcrnall prefide over 
t.cintcrrall, for they arc nor divided, bur theſe arc divided into 
{cven Circles; from the firſt diſtriburcd according to duple and 

Þ3 triple 
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triple Intervalls.That which is comprehended by the indivifible 
on 1s correſpondent to it, that which is divided to the other, 

or the motion of Heaven which comprehenderh all things , be. 
ing not Uncertain , is one and ordinate , but that of the things 
within it, is changeable, varicd by rifing and ſcrting , whence 
called Planetary. The outermolt ſphear moverh to the right 
hand from Eft to Weft , _ the inncrmoit contrariwile ,. to the lctt 
hand from weſt to Ea#, nzecting the World. 

God framed alſo the Stars and conſtellations ; ſome fixed for 
the Ornament of Hcaven and might , very many, in number. The 
Erratick axe (eaven, {erving tor number and time, and the illumi- 
nation of all things; for time 1s an intervall of the motion ot the 
World as an image of cternity, which 15 the mca{ſure of the ſtate 
of thc eternall World, The Planets arc not ot cquall powcr,the 
Sas is the leadcr of all, who illuminateth and ſhewcth all things 
to the eye, Next the Moon, which in reſpect of hcr power hath 
the-ſecond place, The reſt of the Planets, each according to their 
ſeverall proportions. The Moon maketh the meaſure of a Month, 
in that ca complcating its circle, and overtaking the Sun, The 
Sun mcaſureth the Tear, for running through the circle of the 
Lodiack, hc compleateth the ſeaſons ot the ycar. Of the other 
ſtarrs each hath its proper revolution,with which all men are nor 
acquainted but only the Learned. By all thoſe revolutions the 
abſolute number of time is compleared , when coming all to the 
ſame point, they arc in ſuch order , as if we ſhould imagine a 
right linc to be drawn from the ſpt ear of fixcd ſtars to the Earth; 
the Ccnters of them all would be {ecn in that linc. 

There being eleven Orbes in the Planetary ſphear, the maker 
of the World,tramed in them ſcven conſpicuous bodies of matter 
for the molt part fiery, and inferred them into the ſphears belong- 
ingto the other Erratick Circle, The AMooz he placcd in that 
Circle which 1s next the Earth, the San inthe ſecond , the Mer- 
ning-ſtar , and the {acred Star of Mercary, in that Orbe which is 
cquall in {wittnefſe with the Sun, The reſt higher , cachin his 
proper ſphecar. That of Satury the ſloweſt of all, he placed in that 
Orbe which 1s next to the fixed ſftars.Second to this 1s that which 
they call the ſphcar of Jupiter, next that of Mars ; the eighth 
which is the Supream power includeth all. Theſe arc all living intel- 
ligent Crcatures,and Gods endued with a fphericall figure. 
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CAAP. XV. 
Of Demons and Elements. 


Here are other Demors alſo which we may call Intelligent 

Gods, in cach of the Elements partly vilible, paxtly inviſi- 
ble, in the zrher , fire , air and water,that there be ngr apy part 
of the World void of Soul, or of ananunare creature more Cx- 
cellent then humane narure. Below theſc arc all carthly ſubluna- 
ry things 3 God 1s maker of the World,of all Gods = Dzmons. 
This Univerſe by his Divine Wil ſhall not be diſſolved. Over the 
reſt his Sos pretide , who by his command and example order 
wiaatſoever they do. By thelc {o;s, zotturnall viſions, dreams, Ora- 
cles, and whatſoever men” referre 0 aFvination is artificially 
wrought. | | os by 

Tuc Earth is fixed in the miſt of all , 't6tind abvht the Axle- 

tree which paſſcth through the midſt of the World. . Iris the ob- 
ſcrver of night and day, the moſt anticnr of all Gods in Heaven. 
Next the Soul of the World-it afforderh us moſt nutriture; aboux 
it the Heavens move, and u felt is a kind of Starre ; It remainerth 
in irs proper place , which by reafon of irs even weight is the 
Cemre ; the zther cxtcriour 15 divided imo the ſphear of fixed 
Starrs, and that of Planets. Next tothefe is the Airy in the midſt 
the Earth with its humidity. 


CH AP, XVI, 
Of the younger Gods makers of men. 


Fter that all thele were framed, there remained three kinds 

' Jof living Creatures which were to be mortall, YValatile, Agua- 
tle, and Terreſtz:all ; the generation whereof he commuzted to his 
Son, leſt if he himlelt had begotten them, they ſhould have been 
Immortall as well as che reit. They borrowing ſome little parts 
from firſt matter for a certain time, formed mortal! living Crea- 
tures, and becauſe of Mankind,as being next to the Godsboth the 
Fathcr of all things, and his Sons likewiſc have a particular care, 
the Maker of all tnings ſent down himſelf thcir Soulcs into the 
carth equall in waar to the Starrs, & þ4 ving impoſed cachone 
his proper Staras a vehiculum, like a Law -giver, he pronounced 
dccrees unto them , thar he himlelf might be inculpable, which 
was 
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was that there ſhould ariſc morrtall afte&tions from the body, firſt 
ſenſes, next pleaſure, then griet, andtcar,and anger, which thoſe 
ſoules that ſhould overcome, and not ſuffer themſelves to be 
tranſported by them, ſhould juſtly be accounteg Victors, and ar 
the laſt return to their ay Star , though they which ſhould be 
tranſported by injuſtice, ſhould in the ſecond generation under- 
goe the lives of women, wherein 1t they cealted not from their 
witkedncſſc , they ſhould ar alt tranfmigrare into the Nature of 
brute Beaſts, the end of theſe Labours thall then be,when rhey 
have overcome the innare affections'ot the body, and then return 
to their proper habit . 


—_— — 


CHAP, XVIL 


Of the Body, and parts of man, and Powers of the 
Soul. te 
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T He Gods firſt formed man of Earth, Fire, Air, and Water, 
*. borrowing ſome parts from matter, ( ro be reſtored in their 
due time.) which they fo conneted to one anorher by ſecret tics, 
as that of all theſe they framed one body. The moſt excellent 
t of the ſoul that was fent down from Heaven, they placed 
in the Head, for which as a manured Field they prepared the 
Brain. Abgut the tacethey diſpoſed Organs proper tor ſenſe ; 
Marrow they made of {mooth ſtraight triangles, of which the E- 
Icements were formed, that it ſhouldbe tiic Origine of prolifick 
ſeed. Bones they formed of Marrow and Earth, tt:c Earth moilt- 
ned, and oftcn dipt in Wwer and Fire? Fleſh is compounded of 
{alt and ſharpc, as of a kind of terment. Marrow they encloſed 
with bones, bones with ſnewes inſtead of chaines,., that by thee in- 
flexions the knitting of the joints might be plyant. Over theſe as 
a cover is extended the Skin, partly white , partly black, for 
beauty and uſe. * Of "theſe likewiſe conſiſt the internall bowells, 
and the belly, and the inteſtines,every where rolled about it. And 
trom the mouth above the aſpera artertra, and the eſopbagas , of 
which one commeth down to the ſtomack , the other to the 
Lungs. Mear is digeſted in the belly by ſpirit and heat;and thence 
diſtributed ro the whole body according to their ſeverall conſti- 
tutions. 'The two veines paſhng along the ſpine of the Back, mcet 
and croflſc at the head, where they ſpread into many parts. 
Thus when the Gods had made man, and given him a foul as 
the Miltrcfle of his body, they placed the principall part of that 
{oul to which Reaſon appertaineth, in the head. V hence is de- 
rived marrow and finewes, and by the different affeion of this, 
| ere 
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the minde likewiſe is altered. Moreover they gave him 
{enſes,as the attendants of Reaſon, and the power of judging and 
conteinplating with Reaſon. Thoſe parts of the foul, which are 
moved by meaner aftegions, they tcared in lower places; the 1ra- 
ſcible part in the heart, che concupiſcible abour the belly, and 
che parrs next to the Navell, of which hereatrer, 
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CHAP, XVIII, 


Of fight. 
APE that the Gods had placcd the eyes ( conduits of light ) 


in the face, they included in them a hery light, which bein 

{mooth and in ſome manner thick, they conceived of kih todiur- 
nall light. This breakerh forrh every where at the Eyes,but chiet- 
ly through the Eye-balls, as being there moſt pure and clear. 
This agreeing with the exrernall light, as like with like afforderh 
the {enie of ſehr, whence in the night,” when the light vaniſherth 
and is obſcured, this ray of ours no longer mingleth with rh&im- 
mediate air ; but, on the contrary, withdrawing it ſelf inwards , 
{moortis and diffuſes the motions that are in us , and fo bringeth 
on ſleep, whereby the eyclids arc ſhur. If icbring much reſt , the 
ſleep is little diſturb'd with dreams, bur if there remain any moti- 
ons behind, we are troubled with many Hlutions; In this manner 
phantaſies, whether true or falſe, atife.' Of the ſatne Nature are 
images, which we ſee in glafſes,or other ſmoorh pellucid bodies, 
which exiſt only by reflection. For, ' as the glaſle is concave or 
convex, or oblong,the obje& is differently, repreſented to the be- 
holder. The light being refle&ed to other parts , thoſe which, 
arediſperſed in convex meet in the concave , for in ſome, the 
right and left ſides ſeem quite inverted, in others alike 3 in others, 
thoſe which are upwards ſeem downwards,and on the contrary, 
thoſe which-are downwards, upwards. | 


CHAP. XIX. 
Of the reſt of the Senſes. 


Earing is given for the perception of voice, it ariferh from a 
motion made about the head, and ſcrrerh in the liver. Voice 

IS that which paſſerh through the cars, brain, and bloud to the 
Vu Soul 
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oul. A ſharp voice is that which is moved {wiftly; deep which 
6wly, gredr which mach, ſmall which lirtle, * 
'Nexrtolloweth the ſenſe proper to rhe Noſftrills , perce ptible 

of bdour. Odour is an affection witich paſſerh from the vernes of 

te Noftrilts ro the parts of the Navell. The Sperics thereof 

have no name, except the rwo that are moſt common, pleaſant , 

and unpleaſant, commonly called lweet and ſtinking. All Odour 

is more thick then Air, more thin tzen Vater ; tor Odour 1s pro- 
pcrly ſaid to be of tholc things which have not yct reccived per- 

tc& mutation, but conſiſtiof X coninupton of Air and Warer , 

as \moke and miſts, For,by the rc{olution of theſe into one another, 

the ſenſe of {mclling is made, , » 

Taſt was made by the Gods to bc thic judge of difftcrent ſa- 
vours. Hencc arc vcines extended to the Heart, by which ſeveral 
ſayours arc cxamined, Theſe Veins by dilating or contracting 
themſclves ſeverally according to the Sapors preſented to them, 
diſcern thcir diffcrences. The diffcrcnces of Sapours are ſeven ; 
[weet, ſharp,fowrc, picqueant, ſalt, acid, bitter 3 the Nature of 
{weet Sapour 15 contrary to all the rcit, tor by its power it ſooth- 

th and plcaſcth the moyſture of the xongue , whereas of the reſt 
oma diſturb and diſpel it, as acutc Sapors, ſome heat , and fly 
upwards as the hot ; others being abſtcriive, diſſolve itzas the bir- 
ter ; athers are by, degrees purgative and abſteriivegas the ſalts 

Of theſc ſome, contract the paſlages; tlicy which do it more 

roughly, are called ach. they which more gently, auſtere. 

The ſenſg of rouching was formed by the Gods to diſcern hot 
and cold, fott and hard, light and heavy, ſmooth and. rough, and 
to judge the differences ot gach ot thee 3 Trelding bodies, we call 
thoſe which yicld tothe rouch, 7e/.ſl1zg thoſe which yield not ; 
this proce edcth from. the baſcs of boclics, thole which pave large 
baſcs arc firm and ſoljd, ,,. theſe which have narrow baſes are 
yicJding, loft, and caſily changed. Rough 1s that Which s uneven 
and hard, ſmooth that which 1s plainand thack :,, As warm and 
cold qualities arc molt oppolitc, ſo they proceed {xom the molt 
different cauſes. That which curterh by the acurepeſſe and rough- 
nefle of its parts, begetterh a hot aftcCtion , that which is more 
thick,in pcnctration,a cold,whillt the more rare are cxpelled,and 
the more denſe compelled to penetrate into their room. Thence 
ariſerh a concuſſion and arcpidazion, and (an affection which 1s 
trom hence begotten in bodtrs, ) rigot, 
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CHAP. XX. 
Of Heavy and Light. 


Eavy and light ought not to be defined by higher or lawer 
Howe, nothing 15 high or low; for Heaven being abſolutely 
round, and its convexe 6x$eremity even ,: we cannot term any 
thing higher or lower yet may we call that heavy , which 15 
hardly drawn to a place different from its Nature, light which 
calily; or, heavy ls thar which conſiſteth of moſt þarts, light of 


fewclt. 


CHAP. XXI. 
Of Reſpiration. 


E breath after this manner. The externall Air compaſſerth 

us round about,and paſſerh in at our mouth, noſtrills, and 
nvi{ible Pores of the body, where be ing warmed, it floweth back 
again to the externall Air, by that part out of which ir flowed, it 
again thruſterh the externall Air to the interiour. Thus there is 
an unintermitted ſucceſſion of in{piration and expiration. 
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CHAP. XXII. 
Of the Cauſes of Diſeaſes. 


(): Diſeaſes Plato alledgeth many cauſes. The firſt is deted 
or exceſle of thc Elements, and a change into places which 
agrec not with their Nature. The ſecond a prepoſtcrous genera- 
tion of homogeneall parts, ds when of flefn is made blood , or 
choler , or ficgme;z for all theſe arc nothing but colliquation , 
or putrctaGtion: Flegth 1s 4 new colliquittioh of flefh ; ſwear and 
cars, arc a kind of Serum of flegm. Flegm intercepted in the 
outward parts, begertcth Scurfe and Leprofic , in the inward 
veg mingled with Melancholy, it cauſerh the falling-ſickneflc. 
mnarp ,and ſalr flegme engender thoſe affeions which conſiſt 1n 
11gour, for all bodics that arc inflamed with choler muſt ſuffer 


that. A world of various difcaſes are engendred by.choler and 
o Flegm. 
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flegm. As concerning fcavours ; Plato conceiveth that a continy. 
all feavour -omoty rs from exccflc of fire, a quotidian from 
exceſſe of air, a tertian from exceſle of water, a quartan from ex- 
ceſle of Eartn. It remainerh that we here begin to ſpeak of the 
Soul, though not without ſome danger , of repeating the same 
things. 


” —— 


CHAP. XXI1L 


Of the three principall powers of the Soul. 


TH E Gods, the makers of mortall Creatures, having received 
from the firſt God the Soul of Man immortall, added unto it 
rwo mortall parts; yet leſt the immorrtall divine part might be 
infe&cd with mortall extravagances, they {cated as Prince of all 
in the tower, as it were of the body, the Head , in figure reſem- 
bling the Univerſe. The reſt of the body they appointed as a ve- 
45, boi ro ſerve this, To each morcall part they aſſigned its pro- 
r habitation, placing the iraſcible in the heart, the concupiſci- 
ble in the midſt betwixt the Navell and the Diaparagme, bind- 
ing it there as a furious ſavage Beaſt. They franied the Lungs in 
reſpect of the heart, ſoft, bloodleſſc, hollow, and {ſpungy, that 
the heart being ſomthing heated with anger , might thereby be 
retrigeratcd and aſlwaged; tne Liver to excite and allay the con- 
npeable part, ' having both ſweetneſſe and bitterneſle, as 
likewiſe for the clearing of divinations whuch are given by 
dreams : for as much as in it by reaſon of irs ſmoothneſle , 
ſhining and brightnefle , rhe power which proceedeth trom the 
mind doth ſhine forth. The Spleen was made tor the benefit of 
the Liver, to purgeand cleanie ut 3 1o that thoſe corruprions, 
which by ſome diſcaſcs,, are contracted about the Liver, retire 
thuthcr. 
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CHAP: XXIV. 


Of the diftinfiion of the parts of the Soul. 
== the Soul and parts thereof according to their proper 


faculties arc threefold; cvcry part appointed by realon 

their ſeverall places, is manifeſt trom hence. Thoſe things which 
are {cparated by Nature, arc divers; paſhonate and reaſonable 
are ſeparate by nature; this being converſant in Intelligibles,thar 
in 
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in things ſad or joyful, to omit the paſſive part which is. common 
likew1le to bruit Beaſts.Now theſe rwo being diſtin& by Nature, 


8 


mult likewije. be diſtinguiſhed by place, becauſe for the moſt 


part they diſagree, and are repugnant to one another z - but no- 

thing can be repugnant to it ſelf, neither can thoſe rhimgs which 

arc pony” to one another.conliſt rogerher in the ſame. In Me- 

dca anger fecmeth to conteſt thus with reaſon ; ji 
I knownbat I intend 1s ill, 

But anger over -rules my will. 


In Latus,when he raviſhed (hryſippas , concupilcence conteſted 
with Reaſon; for ſo he ſaith; | 


Mex to this crime the Gods confi ne, 
To know the ll that they decline. 


That the rartionall power is diffcrent from the Paſhve, 15 evi- 
dent trom this, that they, ordered by {cvcrall means, one by dilct- 
plinc, theother by habiruall practice. 
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CHAP. XXV, 
Of the Immortality of the S oul. 


Hat the Soul is immortall Plato proverh by theſe Arguments. 

Tt Soul ro cvcry thing, where 1t 15, conicrreth lite, as be- 
ing naiuraily innate in her 1clf, but that which conterreth life to 
ot]. rs never admittcrth dcath, bur what is ſuch is immortall. 

The Sou! being immo1 call, is likewiſe incorruptible , for it is 
an incorporcall «ſence which cannot be changed ſubſtanially , 
and 15 cnly perceptible by rhe Intellect , not by the eyes, and 15 
uniform, Hence it mult be ſimple, neither canbe at any tume 
diſſolved or corrupted. The body is contrary , for it is ſubjetro 
fight and other ſenſes, /and as it is compounded, ſo ſhall it again 
be diffolved, and it is multiform. VWhen the Soul adherethto 
thoſc things which are preceptible by Intelleet , it acquickcerh ; 
Now to that by whoſe preſcnce ſhe is diſturbed, ſhe cannot poſſi- 
bly be like, wt:crefore the is more like to thoſe things which arc 
perceptible by Intelle& ; but what is ſuch 15 by nature incorrup- 
uble and periſhable. 

Again, rhe Soul naturally doth preſide over the body , not the 
body over the Soul, bur that which by nature rulcth and com- 
mandeth is of kin to Divinity, whercforc the Soul being next un- 
to God, muſt be immortall, not tubjc& to corruption. 

X Xx Agaln, 
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in, Contraries which have no med/um, not by themſelves , 
but by forme accident are {o ordered by Nature, thar they may 
be mutually made of one another. Bur that which men call life 
is contrary to that which they call death ; as therefore Death 
isa { jon of the Soul from the body ; fo islife a conjungi- 
on of the Soul with the body , praexiſtent ro the Body, But if 
ſhe be praexiſtent,and ſhall ſubſlift after the body,irfolloweth thae 
ſhe be ſempiternall , for there cannor any thing be imagined 
whereby ſhe may be corrupted. 
Again, if learning be Reminiſcence, the Soul muſt be immor- 
tall, bur that ir is reminiſcence we prove thus: Learning cannot 


otherwiſc conſiſt then by remembrance of thoſe things we for- . 


merly know, For, it from S:ngulars we underſtand #rzLerſalls, 
how could we diſcourſe by ſingulars which are infinite 2 or how 
from a few perccive Univerſalls > we ſhould therefore neceſſarily 
be deceived, as if- we judged that only to be a living Creature 
which breatheth ; or how could the notions themſelves have the 
reaſon of principles. By reminifcence therefore , from ſome few 
which we have conceived in our mind , we underſtand the :reft, 
and from ſome occurrent particulars we remember thoſe which 
we knew long betorc, but were then given over to oblivion, when 
the Soul firſt deſcended into the Body. 

ain, if the Soul be not corrupted by its own proper 11}, nei- 
ther can it be deſtroy'd by that or any other , nor {imply by any 
11}, and being ſuch, ſhall xemain uncorruprted. 

ain, that which is moved in ir felf , as being the principle of 
motion in thoſe things which are moved, is alwaics moved; that 
which 1s fuch is immortall ; but the Soul 15 moved of it ſelf, thar 
which 15 moved of it {clf is the principle of all motion and genc- 
ration; anda principle 1s expert of gcneration and corruption , 
wherctore the Soules of men and of the Univerſe it {elf are ſuch, 
for both partake of the ſame miſtion, He afirmerh the Soul to be 
moveable in her ſelf, becaulc it hathan innate life; alwaies ope- 
rating by its power. 

Thar rationall Soulcs arc immortall , may clcarly be aſſerted 
out of Plato; but whether the irrationall be ſuch ſeemeth doubr- 
full; yer is it probable that being guided only by Phantaſie , 
not endued with reaſon or judgement , neither do they contem» 
plate any thing, or diſcern, or collec from it, nor can they dil- 
cern ills, bur generally underſtand nothing , nor are of the tame 
nature with thoſe Soules which have Intclle& and Reaſon , but 
are capable of dying and being corrupted. For as much as they 
are ummortall , it tolloweth that they are put into bodies, being 
planted into the formed Nature of Embrio's, and tranimigratc 
into ſeverall bodies as well humane as others, cithcr according to 
{ome certain numbers which they expe& , or by the wil ot the 
Gods, or tor' intemperance of life, or for love of the Body. ys 

the 
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the Body and Soul have a kind of affinity, as Fire and Brimſtone. 

Moreover the Souls of the Gods hgyg a dijudicative faculty , 
called Gnoſtick , and impulſive to ſorne a&ion, called Pa- 
raſtatick, which taculties likewiſein humane Soules, be- 
come changed as ſoon as they into the bodie , ! the affiſtenr 
into the concupiſcible, rheampullive into the Iraſcible. 
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CHAP. XXVI 
Of Fate and F ree-will, 


ncerning Fate Plato held thus. All things ate in fate, yet gll 
things are not decreed by Fate, For Faxe, though it be like 
Law, yetit uſeth not toſpeak in this manner, that this man ſhal 
do thus, and to that man, that ſhall betall ( which were to pro- 
ceed into infinite, there being an infinite generation of men , and 
infinite accidents happening daily ta them ; beſides rhat, this 
would take away our free-will, our praiſe or diſpraife , 
whatſoever 1s of that kind ) but rather thus; VWhatſoever So 
chooſeth ſuch a lite, and doth ſuch things, theſe ſhall follow , 


the Soul therctfore is tree, and it is left within its power to do or 


not to do, without any compultiion or neceſſiry. But that which 
followeth the ation is pertormed by Fate. As from Pars's ra- 
viſhing of Helens, ( which it 1s let 15k his power to do or not tg 
do) ſhall follow that the Grecians contend with the Trojans a+ 
bout Helena. Thus eApolls forctold Laius, 


If thou beget a Son, that Son ſhall kill thee, 
In the Oracle are comprehended both Lazus and the begettin 


of a Son, that which ſhall follow upon the begetting of the Son 


depends on Plato. | 

That which may be done is of a middle kind berwixt true and 
falſe, and being ſo indefinite by Nature : that which is in our 
* power, is carried on as it were unto it. That which is done by our 
eleQion, is preſently either true or falle; that which 1s in power, 
15 different from that which is ſaid tobe in habit and a, Thar 
which 1s in power declarethan aptitude in that thing, wherein 
the habit is not yet perfe&t.So a boy may be ſaid tobe a Gramma- 
rian, a Muſician, a Carpenter in power. He is in habit of one or 
more of theſe when he hath acquired that habit. He is ſaid ro be 
ina&, when he operateth according to that acquireabir. Thar 
which we call poſſible ro be done is none of thetc. Indeterminarg 
15 that which is in our power, and tro which part ſoeverit incli- 
neth, will be true or falle. 
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I PLATO. 
CHA P, XXVI. 


tO ras.” 
»!-Of the chief Good, and of Virtues. 


E muſt next give a ſhort account of Plato's Ethicks. That 

which is worthy of all honobr, ' and is the Suprcame 

good , he conceived not caſic to bc tound, and 1t found, not ſafe 
to be declared. For this rea{op, he communicated the contempla- 
tion of the chick good to very few, and thole of his molt intimate 
acquaintance, of whom his judgement made choice for this pur- 
te, But our good,tt we examine his books dillgently, we ſhall 
ind he placed in the knowledge of the firſt good , which may 
rightly be called God, and rhe firſtmind. For all things which 
men call good, he conceciverh to be called good in this retpect, for 
as much as rhey derive forrhing from that good, as all {wect and 
hor things are rermed ſuch from ſome participation of tlic firſt 
ſweer, and firſt hot. Of thoſe things which are 1n- us, only the 
mind and rcaſon have a {imilitude ot the firſt good, Whiterctore 
he calleth our good , Fair, Vencrable, Anuable, Proporti- 
onate , and laſtly Beatirude, Of thoſe which are commonly call- 
ed good, as health; beauty, ſtrengrh, rthcre 1s none good, unicſlc it 
be cmploycd towards the practite of Vertue, For being ſepara- 
red from Vertue , they are like mattcr only, and to thoſe who 
make ill uſe of them only 111. Yet theſe Plato ſometimes calleth 
mortal goods.Bcatitude he reckoneth not amongſt kumanc goods, 
but amoneg(t the divinc and inimortall. VWhence he afſcrrern that 
the ſouls of rruc Philoſophers are replenith'd with vaſt admirable 
goods, and after the diſſolution of rneir mortall body, are admit- 
icd to the table of the Gods, and with them walk over and {ur- 
vey the ficld of Truth, becauſc rhey did fee they uſed the utmoſt 
endcavours of their Soulcs to know it, and eſteemed it the moſt 
precious of all things, by the benefit whereof they illuſtrated and 
excited their mind as a loſt or blinded fight, preferring the con- 
ſcrvation thereot before inany corporcall cycs. Fooliſh mcn arc 
likethoſe who lead all their life in forme Cave under ground, 
where they never ſaw the light of the Sun, bur only ſome cmpty 
thin ſhadows of ſuch bodics as are with us upon the Earth,which 
ſecing, they think they ſee true bodies. As theſe, it cvcr they 
ſhould be bggught our of darkncflc into the clcar light , would 
c neſtionlecipi all things which they ſaw before, and them- 
Given much more, as having been abſolutely deccived 3 So thy 
who ri{c up out of the darknefle of this lite ro thoſe things whic.! 
arc divine and fair, im all likclyhood wall contcmn what bc- 


torc tacy molt cſtecmed,ana lovemore vehemently this cont. n- 
OO. 
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plation. Thus it appeareth,that only what is good is honeſt, and 
that Vertue ſufficeth ro Felicity, . 


Moreover, that good and fair conſiſt in knowledge of the firſk 


good, he declateth in whole volumes. As concerningithole which 


arc good by participation , he ſpeakerhThus in his firſt Book of 
Laws. Good is twofold, Humane and Divine, @c. If any thin 

be diſjoyned from the firſt good, and void of the eſſence thereot, 
that is called good by the fooliſh, which in Eurhydemo, he affirm- 
cth to be agreater ill tothe Poſſcſlor. 7 

That he concciveth the Vertues to be cligible in themſelves , 
i5 manifeſt, in as-much as he athrmcth that oh to be good which 
is honeſt, which he demonſtrareth in many Dialogues , particu- 
ly in thoſe of the Common-wealth. 

Hence he conceiveth that man to be moſt happy and bleſſed , 
who hath attained the Science we mentioned ; yct not in reſpect 
of the honours which attend ſuch a perſon, nor of any other re- 
ward; tor though he be unknown to all men, and ſuch things, as 
arc commonly accounted Ills, as, diſhonour , baniſhment and 
death happen unto him ; -he 1s notwithſtanding happy. On the 
contrary, a man who wants this knowledge ,. though he poſlcſſe 
all things commonly cſtecmed good, riches, power, health, 
ſtrength, and Beauty, he is nothing the more happy. 

He aflerteth an —_— end, conformable ro all theſe which 
isto be made like unto God, as faras Humanity is capable of be- 
ing ſuch. This he expounds variouſly, ſomtimes as :n Theeteto) 
he affirms our reſemblance to God to conſiſt in being prudent , 
juſt, and holy z wherefore we muſt endeavour to fly with all 
poſſible celerity from hence to thoſe. This flight is the reſem- 
blance to God, as much as is poſſible : The {imilitude confiſteth 
in Prudence, __ and SanGtity ; ſomtimes in Juſtice _— as 
in his laſt Book of the Common-wealth.For a man is never deſcr- 
ted by God, whilſt he endeavoureth to be juſt , and by the very 
act of Vertue, as much as man 1s capable of, he 1s rendred like 
unto God. Iz Phedoxe he aflerteth, that this reſemblance to God 
is acquired by Temperance and Juſtice, thus. Are 70t they Bleſſed 
and happy, and from henze ſhall go into the beſt place , who have prattiſe d 
the popular cruill Vertue which they call Temperance and Juſtice > A- 
gain, ſomtimes he affirmed, that the end of life is to be like 
unto God, ſomtimcs to follow God, as when hee faith , 
God indced according to the old ſaying, contarm1n9 the beginning, 
midale and end of all things, 8c. Somtimes he joyncth both toge- 
ther, as when he ſaich, The Soul following God, andbeing renared like 
unto 1m, &c. The principle of Utility 1s good it ſelf , bur this is 
laid of God, therefore the end conformable to the principle, is to 
become like unto God, to the Celcſtiall, or rather ſupercelcſtiall 
God, who hath not Vertue , but 15 more excellent then all Ver- 
we, Wherefore it 15 rightly ſaid, that zaxiJdapwin, miſcry, 15 a Per- 

SY verlity 


verſity of the Genius, *aqaeie, Beatirude is 2 good habir of the 
Genius. | 

This ſimilitude to God we ſhall obtain,if we enjoy convenient 
nature ; in our manner,education andſenſe, a ing ro Law, 
and chiefly by reaſon, and diſcipline, and inſtirution of wiſftom, 
withdrawing our ſelves as much as pofſiblefrom humane affairs, 
and being converſant in thoſe things only which are underftood 
b templation:the way to prepare,and.as it were,tocleanſe the 

mon thatis in us,is to initiate our ſelves into higher diſciplines, 
which is done by Muſick, Arithmertick, Aſtronomy and Geome- 
try, not without ſome reſpe& of the body by Gymnaſtick, where- 
by it is made more, ready for the ations both of Warre and 
Peace, | 
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CHAP.XXVIII. 
The definition and kinds of Virtue. 
VErwe being divine, is the perfe& and beſt affeQtion of the 


4 Soul, which adorncth a man, and rendreth him more excel- 
Tent and ready, as well for ſpeech asation , whether he do ita- 
lone or with others. 

Of the Vertues,lome are placed in the rationall part, ſome in 
the irrationall. For whereas the Nature of the rationall part is 
one, that of the iraſcible another, that of the concupiſcible ano- 
ther, the perfc&ion of theſe muſt likewiſe be different. That of 
the rationall 1s Prudence,of the iraſcible, Fortztude,of the concupil- 
cible,Temperance. 

Prudence 15the Science of things, Good, Bad, and betwixt 
both. 

Temperance is an apt moderation of deſires and appetites;when 
when we call Temperance a moderation and obedience,we mean 
only this, that it is a faculty cauſing all appetites to be ſubje&ed 
unto it, in decent order, and ſubmiſ obedience to be comman- 
ded by nature. Thus is the rationall parr. 

Fortitude 1s a lawfull ob{crvation of a command diffcult,or not 
difficulr, that 1s, 1t 1s a faculty which keepeth a lawtull precept. 

' Juſticej1s an agreement amongſt all theſe, which cauſeth that 
the three parts of the Soul agree with one another, and that each 
be worthuly converſant inthoſe things which are proper, and be- 
long unto 1t, 

Thus 1t 15a common intire perte&ion of theſe rhree Vertues, 
Prudence, Fortitude and Temperance, in fuch manner that rcaſon 


commandeth, and the reſt of the parts,cach according to its {c- 
verall 
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all property, are reftrained by Reaſon , and ty 

" "Pace it followerh chit the Verrues are murally you: erat 
to one another ; Forricude being the conſervation of a lawfull 
precept, is ikewiſe conſervative of right reaſon, Right reaſon 

ecderh from Prudence ; Prudence cohereth with Fortizude, 
for it is the knowledge of ' good things, but no man can diſcern 
that which is good,it he be diſtracted by fear, orinvolvedin; the 
like troubles. A like manner, neither can any man, be wiſe, , and 
INtemperates for then he is overcome by affeCtions, If a mando 
ſomrhing contrary to reaſon, Plato aftirmeth he doth through igy 
norance and imprudence;ſo that can be prudent that is intempe- 
rate or fearfull. Whence ir followerh, that the perte& Vertyes 
cohere to one another, and are inſeparable. 
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C HAP, XXIX, 
Of Virtues, Vices, and their differences. 


He gifts of Nature and A in them are called Vertues 

' alſo, by reaſon of their 11militude with the perfte& Vertues, 
aſluming the ſame name. In this ſence we call all ſouldiers ſtour, 
and ſometimes call imprudent and raſh perfons ſtour, when we 
ipcak not of the perfc& Vertues, for the perftc& neither increaſe 
nor decreale ; bur Vices are intended and remitted. One man is 
more imprudent and more unjuſt then another, neither do all 
the vices follow one another , for they are certain contrarics 
which are not competible ro the ſame. Such is fury to Cowar- 
dice,and prodigality ro covetouſnefſe, nor can there be any man 
at once poſſeſſed of all Vices, no more then a body tormented by 
all diſcalſcs. "PIER 

Moreover,there1s a mean aftc&ion which inclincth not plainl 
either to Vice or Vertue ;for it is not neceſſary that all men mult 
be good or bad ; they arc ſuch, who have arrived ar the height 
of theſe; for it is not ca{ic to paſle ſuddenly from Vertue to Vice, 
becauſe berwixt cxtreames there 1s a great intervall and 
diſtance. 

Ot Vertues ſome are principall, others concomitant ; princi- 
pall are thoſc which arc in the rationall part of the Soul, and by 
which the other Vertucs arc :perte&ed. Concomitant are 
thole which are in the othcr part - which are ſubje& ro 
Afﬀctions. Theſe at honeſt things according to Reaſon , not 
that which is in them, for they have none , bur that which they 
receive from Prudence,which is coafirmed inthem by cuſtom and 
EeXcErcile. 

Now for as much as neitker ſcience nor art conſiſteth in any 
Part 
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part of the ſoul, but in the rationall, thoſe vertues which are in 
the other part , that is ſubje& to affections, cannot be taught , be- 
cauſe they are neither Arts nor Sciences, ncither have they a pe- 
culiar Do&rine. Prudence is a Science, which preſcribeth unto 
every one what is proper to him, as a Pilot, or Maſter of a Ship, 
to iberiour 1gnorant Sailors. The likein a common Souldier 
and a Generall. | | 
Por as much as Ills are intended and remitted, offences cannot 
be equall, but ſome muſt be greater,others leſſer , for which rea- 
ſon, they,who make Lawes,puniſh ſome more gently, other more 
ſeverely. And though Vertues are certain Heights, as being per- 
fe&, and like unto that which 1s right, yet in another reſpect they 
are called mediocrities,becauſe all or the moſt of them are placed 
betwixt two Vices, whereof one ſ{inneth in exceſſe, the other in 
defte&t; as on the one ſide of Liberalaty is Covetouſneſſe, on the other 
Prodigality. For in affections we recede from the mean, when 
we » "La that whicly 1s placedin Vertue, cither by exceflc or 
dete&t. Bur neither he, who beholding his Parents wronged is no- 
thing moved thereat, nor he who 1s incens'd at the ſmalleſt mat- 
tcrs void of paſſion or moderate, but the quite contrary. He who 
at the death of his Parents grieveth not, is void of paſſion ; He 
who deſtroyeth himſelf with grieving, is overpaſſionate and im- 
moderate; he who grieyceth moderately, is moderately paſſio- 
nate. In like manner , he, who feareth upon all occaſions, and 
more then needs, 1s timerous; he who feareth nothing 1s raſh; He 
only is ſtout that can keep a mcan betwixt fear and raſhneſle; the 
like in all the reſt. And tor as muchas that which is mean in af- 
fcions 1s likewiſe beſt, and mediocrity 15s nothing bur a mean 
betwixt cxceſle and detect, there arc theſe Vertues termed Medi- 
ocritics, becaulc in humane perturbations and paſſions they affe&t 
usa middle kind of way. 


——_— — 
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CHAP- XXX, 


That Vertne is voluntary, Vice involuntary. 


V Ertuc being chictly of choſe things which are in our power, 
not compuliive ( for it could nor deſerve praiſe , it it came 
cither by nature or divine decrec ) it tolloweth , that Vertue 15 

voluntary, begotten by a fervent, generous, and firm impullion, 
From this, that Vertuc is voluntary , it tollowerh that Vice 15 
involuntary; For, who, in the moſt excellent part of himlclte , 
would cvcr voluntarily chooſe that which 1s the greateſt of all 
Ills > When a man is carried on to Vice, he firſt inclineth tot, 
not as if 1t were i}, but good, and if he tall into ill, doubrlefle, he 
15 
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15 decctved wit thinking , that this way by a lefſer jill; he may 
arrivc ata greater good, and goeth in this manner unwillingl 
ro lr. For, 1t is not poiltwle , a man ſhould purſne ill as it is ul , 
wituout any hope of good, or, fear of a greater ill. All ill things 
therctore, which an 1ll man doth; are involuntary ; for, injuſtice 
being involuntary , to act unjuſtly is fo much more involunta 

as the ation of Vice 1s beyond rhe idle habir thereof. Yer, though 
wicked actions are involuntary, the wicked nevertheleſſe oughnr 
to be puniſhed, and that nor atter one manner ; bur, according to 
the variety of hurt which they do to thoſe they wrong. Thar 
which 1s involuntary contiftetn in 1gnorance of perturbations z 
all which may be diverted, either by reafon, or civill cuſtotne , or 
diligence. 


CHAP. XXXL 
Of Love and Fricxid(hip. 


[— Rexdſhip, properly ſo termed, is made by a mutuall recipro- 

call benevolence. This is, when cirher is as much concerned 
for the happineſle of the ctacr,as of his own , which equality is 
preſerved only by fimilitude of manners : For, the like 1s friend 
ro its like, it they be both moderates bur, the intctnperate eannot 
agrce, either with themſelves, or the moderate. 

There are other things which are rhought friendſhips, bur are 
arc 1.ot {uchy in which thcre appcarerth ſome ſhew of vertue. Of 
tack, is the naturall goodwill of Parents to'theit Children , and 
of Kinarcd one to another, as alſo that which 1s called c1vill and 
ſociable : Thele are not alwaies accompanycd with mutual be- 
nevolcnce. Likewiſe, the amatory art is a kind uf friendſhip. Thar 
which 1s honeſt 1s proper to a gencrous ſoul, diſhoneit, 10 a per- 
verlc; mean, to one meanly atte&ed. For, as the habit of the ra- 
tionall ſoul is three-told, right, diſhoneſt, and mcan ; ſo many 
diffcrent kinds are thcre of love , which appcareth molt clear] 
in the differcnce of the cnds they propoſe unto themielves. The 
diſhoneſt aimcs only ar cotporcall-pleaſure , and therefore 15 ab- 
ſolutcly bruitiſh. The honeſt cont1dercth the minde only , as tar 
as vcrtue appcarcth in it. The mcan defircth both the beauty of 
the ſoul and of the body ; of which love, he who 1s worthy , 1s 
' mean likewiſe; that 15, neither abfolutely honcſt nor diſhoneſt, 
Hence that love which aimeth only at rhe body , ought to be 
rcarmed aDcmon(rather then a Deity,which never delcendeth ro 
an human bodic ) tranſmitting divanc things to men, and human 
to God, 

Ot the three kinds of love, that which is proper to a good man, 
Z being 
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being remote from vicious affeCtions, is artificiall , whence ir” is 
-placcd in the rationall part of the foul. The contemplarion; 

thereof arc theſe , ro diſcern who 15s worthy of love, mas to CoNn- 
tract friend(hip with him, and enjoy it: This diſcernment is made 
from his aimes or defires , whether they are generous, and dire. 
Gcd to a good end, or violent and tervent. The contraction, or 
acquiſition of friend({hip, 1s made, not by wanton exceſſive praiſe, 
bur rather by repreheni1on , ſhewing him, that it 1s not conveni- 
ent he ſhould live in that manner he doth; when he enjoycth the 
love of him whom he afte&s, he muſt alwaics exhort him to thoſe 
things, by exerciſe whereot, he may arrive art perte& habit. 
Their end is that of lover and beloved , they may art laſt become 
friends. 


CHAP. XXXII, 
Of Paſſions. 


N;uſticc 15 ſo great an 111, that it is bettcr to ſuffer wrong then 

todo wrong ; tor one belongerh to a wicked man, the other to 
a weak man : both are diſhoneſt , but to do wrong is worſe , by 
how much it is more diſhoneſt. It is as expedient that a wicked 
man be puniſhed, as thar a ſick man ſhould be cured by a Phyſici- 
an; for all chaſtiſcment is a kind of medicine for an offending 
Soul. | 

Since the greater part of Vertucs are converſant about paſſi- 
ons , it is neceſſary that we dcfine paſſion. Paſſion is an irrartio- 
nall motion of the Soul, ari{mg out of ſome good or ill ; it is call- 
cd an. irrationall motion, becauſe neither judgments nor opini- 
ons are paſſions ; but motions of the irrationall parts of the Soul. 
For in the 1rrationall parr of the Soul, there are motions , which 
though they arc done by us,arc yct nothing the more in our pou- 
er, They are often done therefore contrary to our inclination and 
will; tor ſomtimes it falleth our , that though we know things 
to be neither pleaſing nor unpleaſing, expetible nor avoidable, 
yer we are drawn by them, which could never be it tuch paſſions 
were the ſame with Judgement. For we reject judgement when 
we diſapprove it whether it ought tobe ſo or otherwiſe. In the 
definition is added , arifing from ſome good or ſome ill, becauſe 
of that which is mcan or indifferent betwixt theſe , no paſſion 1s 
ever excited in us. All paſſions ariſe from that which ſeemeth 
good or ill; It we ſce good preſcnt, we rejoice , it future,we de- 
ire, On the contrary, it il] be preſent, we grieve, it imminent, we 
tcar, 

The {ſimple affections, and, as it were, elements of the reſt arc 
rWO; 
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two ; Pleaſure and Grief 3the relt confiſt of theſe, Neither arc fear 
and dcure to be numbred among the principal! paſſions , tor 
he who tcarcti, 15 not wholly depnved of plcature, nor can 2 
man live the lcatt moment, who deſpaireth to be treed or cated 
of {ſome 111. Burr is more convertant in grief and torrow, and 
theretore he, who teareth,torroweth, Bur he who delireth, like 
all choſe who deſire or expect lomthing, 1s delighted ; infomuch 
as he is not abſolutely confident; . and hath not a firm hope he 1s 
rieved. And it dehire and tear are not principall paſhons, it will 
doubtlefle tollow,that none of the other affections arc fimple ; as 
anger, love, emulation and the like ; for inrhcſe, Pleaſure and 
Grict are maniteſt, as con(iſting of them. | 

Morcover of Paſhons, {ome are rough, others mild , the mild 
arc thote, which are naturally in men , and it kept within their 
bounds, are neceſſary and proper to man, if they exceed, vitious. 
Such are Pleaſure, Grict, Anger, Pitty, Modeſty; for it is proper 
roman to delrght in thole things which are according to Nature, 
and to be grieved at their contratics. eArger 1s neceſſary ro repel! 
and punith an injury. Mercy agreeth with Humanity. Modeſty 
ecachcth us to decline ſordid things. Other paſſions arc rough,and 
pratcrnaturall, ariſing trom ſome depraved or perverſe cuſtom. 
Such are exceſſive laughter, joy in the mistortuncs of others, ha- 
tired of Mankind. Thete, whether intenſe or remiſſe, after what 
manner {oever they arc,arc alwales crroncous, and admit not a- 
ny laudable mediocrity. 

As concerning Plcature and Grief, Plato writcth thus. Theſe 
paſſions are excitedin us by Nature. Grict and forrow happen to 
thole who are moved contrary to Nature; Pleaſure tg thoſe who 
arc reſtored to the proper conſtitution of their Nature. For he 
conceiverh the naturall {tate of man to.conſiſt in a mean berwixt 
Plcaſure and Griet, not moved by either , in which ſtate we live 
longeſt. He aflerterh ſeverall kinds of Pleaſure, whereot tome rce- 
late to the Body, others to the Soul. Again, of Pleaſures ſome are 
mix'd with griet, ſome are pure. Again, ſome proceed from the 
remembrance of things paſt,others trom hope of things to come. A- 
gain, ſome are 4ſhoze$t, as being intemperare and unjuſt ; others 
moderate, and joyncd with good, as joy tor good things, and the 
Pleaſure that followeth Vertue. Now becauſe moiſt Pleaſures 
are naturally diſhoneſt , he thinks it not to be diſputed whether 
Pleaſure can be {imply and abſolutcly a good, that being to be 
accounted poor and of no value, which is raiſed our of another, 
and hath not a principall primary cfſence. For Pleaſure cohercth 
cven with its contrary Grict, and 1s joyncd with it, which could 
not bezit one were {unply good, the otticr timply 111, 
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CHAP. XXXIII, 
; Of the formes of Commeon-wealths. 


F the formes of Common-wealth, ſome are ſuppoſed only , 
and conceived by abſtraGt trom the reſt. Theſe he delivers in 
his book of a Commonwealth,wherein he deſcribeth the firſt con- 
cordant, the ſecond diſcordant , enquiring which of thele is the 
moſt excellent, and how they may be conſtituted. He alfo gi- 


videtha Commonwealth like the Soul into three 
Defenders,and Artificers. The office of the firſt 1 ro 


the Princes give Laws to the People ; the 


kw. Ke 


epers " 


ounſcl,to ad- 
vile, to command ; of the ſecond, to defend the Commonwealth, 
upon occaſion, by armes, which anſwereth to the iraſcible Pow- 
cr; To the laſt bclong Arts and other ſervices. He will have Prin- 
ces to be Philoſophers, and to contemplate the firſt good, affirm- 
ing that ſo only they ſhall govern rightly. For Mankind can never 
be treed from 11], unleſle cither Philoſophers govern, or they who 
govern be inſpired with Philoſophy after a divine manner. A 
Commonwealth is then governed beſt, and according to Juſtice, 
when cach part of the Cuty pertormeth its ore Ofhce: So thar 


etenders obey them, 


and fight for them, rhe reſt willingly ſubmit to their Superiours. 
Ot a Commonwealth he aſlcrterh five kinds, the firlt, Ari #0- 
cracy, when the beſt rule ; the ſecond, Timocracy, when the ambis 
tious ; the third Democracy, when the people ; the fourth, Oltgar- 
chy, when a few ; the laſt, Tyranzy, which is the worlt of all. . 
He deſcribeth likewiſc other ſuppoſed formes of Common- 
wealth, as that in his Book of Laws ; and, that which reformoerh 
dthers, in his Epiſtles, which he uſeth for thoſc Cities that in his 
Books of Laws he faith are ſick. Theſe have a diſtin place , and 
{cle& men out of every age, as according to the diveriity. of their 
nature and place, they require different inſtirution,education and 
armes. The Maritime people arc to '{tudy Navigation and.Sca- 
fight; the Iland fighting on foot ; thoſe in mountanous Countries 
to uſe light armour, tholc on the ſhore heavy.Some of theſe to ex- 
crciſe fighting on horſeback. In this City he alloweth not a Com- 
munity of women. Thus 1s Politick a Vcrue converſant both in 
Action and Contemplation ; the end wherof is to conſtirutc a 
City, good, happy, and convenient tor ſelf, Ir conſiders a great 
many things, amoneglt the reſt, whether War be to be waged or 


nor, 
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CHA P, XXXIV. 
Of a Sophift. 


Itherto we have ſpoken of a Philoſopher , from whom a $S0- 

phift diftcreth;In Manrers,becauſe he rcacheth young inen for 
gain, and defireth rather toſeem then to be good. In matter, for a 
Philoſopher is converſant in thoſe things which alwaies are, and 
continually rematn 1n the ſame manner z bur a Sophiſt in that 
which is not, for which reaſon he ſeeketh darkneſſe, that he ma 
not be known to be what he is. To things that are, that which 1s 
not, i5 not oppoſed as contrary, for it neither exiſteth, nor is par- 
ticipant of any cfſence, nor can be underſtood. So that if any man 
cendcavour to exprefſle it in words, or comprehend it by thought ; 
he 1s deceived, becaule he purrerh rogether things contrary and 
repugnant. Yet that whichisnot, as tar as it is ſpoken, is not a 
pure negation of that which is, but implycth a relation to ano- 
ther, which in ſome manner 1s joined to E,s. So thatunleſſe we 
aſſume ſomthing from chat which 1s to that which is notgit cannor 
be diltinguithed from other things, butthus, as many kinds as 
they are of Exs,ſo many are there of Nox-Exs, becauſe that which 
is not an Ex5 154 Non-Exs. 

Thus much may ſerve tor an introduction into Plato's Philo- 
lophy : Some things perhaps are ſaid orderly, others diſperſedly, 
or co::tuſedly; yet 15 all ſo lad down, that by thoſe which we 
have delivered, the reſt of his Afſertions may be tound out and 
contemplated, 
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eA fier ſo ſerious a Diſconrſe, itwill not be amiſſe 


to give the Reader a Poeticall entertainment upon 
the ſame Subject, being 


APLATONICK DISCOURSE, 
Writtenin Italian by 
JOHN PICUS Earl of MIRANDUL-«A, 


In explication of a Sonnet by 


HIERONIMO BENIVIENT. 
ThefrRt PART. 


Sent. I. 


KPags T is 2 principle of the Platoniſts, That eve 

. creared thing hath a threetold being ; Cauſal, 
Formal, Participated. In the Sun there is no 
heat, that bcing bur an clementary quality , 
not of Celcſtiall nature : yet is the Sun the 
cauſc and Fountain of all heat. Fire is hot 
nature, and 1ts proper torm : VVood 1s not hot 
of its {elt, yet 15 Capable of recetving that quality by Fire, Thus 
hari hcat its Cautall bcing in the Sun, its Formall in the Fire its 
Participatcd in the Fucl, The moſt noble and pertc<t of theſe 15 
the Caulal : and therctore Platoniits aflcrt, That all cxcellencics 
are in God after this manner of being ; That in God is noth: Ing , 
but from him all things ; That Intell is not in him, but that he 
is the original ſpring ot evcry Intcllect.Such is Plotraus's meaning, 
when he aftirms, * God rerther underſtands nor knows 5, that is to lay, 
after a formall way, As Dronyſtus Ar eopagtta, God 15 neither an In 
telleAudll nor Tatelligerit nature, but urſpeakat h exalicd aloe all In- 
telle# and Knonledge. 


KY. et. IT. 


Latoniſts diſtinguiſh Creatures into three degrees. The firſt 
] comprehends the corporcall and vifible;as Hea\ cn,Elements, 
an all compounded of them: : The lait the inviſible, 5 incorporcal, 
abfolutely tree trom bodies, which properly arc called Intl- 
[{&tuall ( by Divines, Angclicall ) Natures. Berwixt theſc 152 


mildic nature, which though incorporcall, invitible, immorta:l, 
vt moverh badics, as being obliged to that Othce ; 


Cai 'Icd 5 FG 
rational 
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rationall Soul ; intcriour to: Angells, ſuperiour to Bodies; ſubje&t 
co thoſe, regent of theſe : Above which is God himlelte , author 
and principle of every Creature , in whom Divinity hath a ca- 
foall. being; trom whom , proceeding to Angells, it hath a tor- 
mall being, and thence 1s derived into the rationall Soul by 
participation of thctr luſtre ; below which, no nature can aſſume 
che Title of Divanc. | road 


+ 2+ 41 outs Som | | 

Hat the firſt of theſe three Natures cannot be 'multiplyed, 
f Rr 5 bur one, the principle and cauſe of all orher Diviai . 
ty, 1s evidently proved by Platonidts, , Peripatericks, and our Di- 
vincs. About the ſecond (%z. ) The Angelick and Inrellectuall, 
Platoniſts ditagrege. Some (as Proclus, Hermias, Syriarus, and ma- 
ny others ) berwixt God and the rationall Soul .place a great 
number of creatures; part of theſe they call Nam, reg, Intclligi- 
ble, part intellectuall ; which tcrmes, Plato lometimes confoun- 
dctin, as 1N 11S Phedo. Plotrius, Porphyrius, and generally the molt 
rcfhned Platoniſts, betwixt God and the Soul of the World, at- 
{1gne only one Creature , which they call the Son of God, be- 
cauſe immediately produced by him. The firſt opinion complies 
moſt with D:oayſrus Areopagitay and Chriſtian Divines, who al- 
ſert the number of Angels ro be in a manner infinite, The ſecond 
1s the more Philoſophick , beſt ſuiting with Ariſtotle and Plato, 
whoic {enſe we only purpolec to cxprefle ; and therefore will de- 
clinc the firſt path ( though chat only be the right ) ro purſue the 
lattcr, 


Sef. IV. | 
\ TA 7 E therefore , according to rhe opinion of Plotzzus , con- 


firmed notonly by the belt Platoniſts, but, even by 

Ariſtotle, and all the Arabians, cſpecially Avecerna, athrm, Thar 
God from cternity produccd a creature of incorporcall and 1n- 
ecllcftuall naturc, as perfcd as 1s poſhble tor a created being , 
beyond which , he produced nothing ; tor, of the moſkgpertect 
cauſc, the effe& mult be moſt pertect , and the moſt perfect can 
be but one; for, of two or more, it is not poſſible but one ſhould 
be more or lefle pert than the reſt , orherwile they would not 
bc two , but the ſame. This reaſon for our opinion I rather 
chooſe, then that which Auzcez alledges , founded upon this 
principle, That from one cauſe, as one , can proceed but one cf- 
ict. We conclude therctorc, that no creature but this firit 
minde procceds immcdiatcly trom God : tor, of all other fcc» 
flung trom this minde, and all other tccond caules,God 15 only 
the mediate cfhccnt. This by Plato, Hermeszand Zorecſter,ts called 
ain Daughter 0 Goa, the Mirnue, Wiſdone » Drame Reaſon, by | 01MC 
Intcrpretcd the Word; not mcaning(wirh our Divincs ) uUzc Son - 
Cod. 
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God, he not being a creature, but one effence coequall with the 
Creator. 


Sect, V. 


' A LL underſtanding agents have in themſelves the form of 
that which they deſign to effe&: asan Archite@ hath in hi, 
minde a figure of the building he underrakes,. which as his par. 
tern he exactly ſtrives to imitate ; This Platoniſts call the Idea or 
Exemplar, believing it more rfea, then that which is made 
after it : and this manner of Being , Ideal, or Intelligible, the . 
ther Materiall and Senſible : So that when a Man builds a houſe, 
they affirm there are two , one IntelleQuall in the Workmans 


mind ; the other ſenſible, which he makes in Stone, Wood, or the 


like ; expreſſing in that matter the form he hath conceiv'd: to this 


Dante alludes. 


m=— None any work can frames 


U;leſs himſelf become the ſame, 


Hereupon they ſay, though God produced only one creature, 
yer he produced all, becauſe in it he produced the Ideas and 
torms of all, and that inthcir moſt pcrtcC being,that is the Ideal, 
tor which reaſon they call this Mind, the Intclligible World, 


Sef, VI. 
AR: the pattern of that Mind they affirm this ſenſible 


World was made, and the excmplar being the moſt perfect 
of all crearcd things, it muſt tollow that this Image thereof be as 
pcrfc& as its nature will bear, And {ince animate things are more 
pcrtc& then the inanimate; and of thoſe the rational then the 
'Irrationall, we mult grant, this Vorld hath a Soul pert above 
all others. Thus 1s the firſt rationall Soul, which, rhough Incorpo- 
rcall, and immatcriall, is deſtin'd to the fun&ion of governing 
and moving corporcall Nature : not free from the body as that 
mind whence from Eternity it was deriv'id , as was the mind 
from Ka. Hence Platoniſts argue the World is ctcrnall ; its 
ſoul being ſuch, and not capable of being without a body , that 
alſo muſt be trometernity z as likewiſe the motion of the Hea- 
vens, becauſe the Soul cannot be without moving. 


Sea. VII. 


He antient Ethnick Theologians, who caſt Pocticall vals 

ovcr the face of their myſterics, expreſle theſe three natures 

by othcr names. (@lum they call God himſelf ; he produc'd the 
hrſt Mind, Saturz : Saturn the Soul of the Werld, Jupater. Celum 
1mples Priority, and excellence, as in the Firmament , the firit 
Hay on, Saturn fignifices Incelleftuall rature, wholly imploy'd 1 
con- 


Re 
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contemplation 3 Jupiter ative life, contiling in moving and go- 
verning all {ubordinare to it. The properties of the two latter a- 
orce with their Planers : Saturn makes Men Contemplative , Ju- 
yi;er Imperious. The Speculative buſicd about things above them; 

the Practick beneath rhem., 


Sea. VIIL. 


Hich three names are promiſcuouſly uſed upon theſe 
\*, © fommates : In God we underſtand firſt his Excellence , 
which as Cauſe, he hath above all his effects; tor this he is called 
(&lus. Secondly, the produdtion of thoſe effe&s , which denotes 
converſion towards inferiours; in this reſpe& he is ſometimes 
called Juptter, but with an addition, Optimus, Maximus. "The firſt 
Angelick nature hath more names, as more diverſity. Every crea- 
ture conſiſts of Power and AR : the farſt, Plato in Phzlebo, calls In- 
Enite : the ſecond, Finite : a}l imperfeCtions in the Mind are by 
rcaſon of the firſt ; all perte&ions, trom the latter; Her operat- 
ons are threefold. About Superiours, the contemplation of God ; 
about the knowledge of her lelf ; about inferiours, the produQtion 
and care of this ſeniible World : theſe rhirce proceed from A. 
By Power the deſcends to make inferiour things; bur in cither re- 
ſpc( is firm within her ſelf, In the two firſt, becauſe contempla- 
tive, ſhe 1s called Satury : inthethird, Juprter, a name principally 
applycd ro her power , as that part from whence is derived the 
att of Production of things.For the ſame reaſon is the ſoul of the 
World , asſhe contemplates her ſelf or ſupcriours, termed Sa- 
tur 3 as ſhe is imployed in ordering worldly things, Jupzter : and 
ſince the government of the World belongs properly to her ; the 
contemplation to the Mind ; therefore 1s the one ablolutely called 
Jupiter, the other Saturn. 


Sea, IX. 


8 |; His World therefore ( as all other creatures ) conſiſteth of a 

Sou] and Body : the Body is all that we behold , compoun- 
ded of the four © S3gann Theſe have their caſuall being 1n the 
Heavens, ( which conſiſt nor of them, as ſublunary things ; for 
then it would follow that theſe inferiour parts were made before 
the Celeſtiall, the Elements in themſelves being ſimple , by con= 
courlc caufing ſuch things as are compounded of them: ) Their 
formal being trom the Moon down to the Earth : Their partici- 
pare and imperfect under the Earth, evident in the Fire, Air,and 
Water,expcrience daily finds there 3 evine'd by naturall Philo- 
lophers: to whichthe antient Theologians znigmarically allude 
dy their four infcrnall Rivers,  Acheron , Cocytus, Styx , ard 


__ | 
Ve may divide the body of the World into thrce parts: Ce- 
» Mundanc; Infernall : The ground why the Poets teign 
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the Kingdom of Satury to be ſhar'd betwixt his three Sons, Jags. 
ter, Neptune, and Pluto : implying only the three-told variation of 
chis corporeall World ; which as long as it remains under $4. 
twen, that is, in its Ideal Intelledual being, 1s one and undivided, 
and ſo more firm and potent : bur falling intothe hands of hig 
Sons, that is, chang'd to this material Being, and by them divides 
into three parts, according to the triple exiſtence of bodics, i; 
more infirm and leflc potent , degencrating from a ſpiritual to a 
coxporeal eſtare, The firſt part, the heavenly , they attribute tg 
FJepiter ; the laſt and lowelt to Plato; the middle ro Neptune. And 


' becauſe in this principality 1s all generation and corruption, the 


Theologians expreſs ut by the Occan,ebbing or flowing continual. 
ly:by Neptune underſtanding the Power or deity thatprefides over 

neration, Yet we muſt not imagine rhele to be ditterent ſouls, 
diſtin&ly informing theſe three parts : the World her iclt being 
one, can have bur one Soul; which as it animates the ſubterranc- 
all parts, is called Pluto, the fublunary Nepture ; the celcſtiall, 
Japuter. Thus Plato in Philebo averrs by Jove 1s underſivod a veguil 
ſoul, meaning the principall part of the World which governs the 
other, This opinion,though only my owni, I ſuppoſe 15 more true 
then the cxpolitions of the Grecians. 


7. 2 Of 


Ext that of the World, Platoniſts afſign many other rational 
{ouls. The cight principall arc thoſe of the heavenly Spheres; 
whuch according to their opinion exceeded not that number;con« 
biting of the ſeven Planets, and the ſtarry Orb, Thelc are the 
nine-Muſes of the Poets: Callzope (the univerſall foul of the 
World ) 1s firſt , the other cight axe diſtribured to their ſeveral} 
Sphercs. 


Sett. XI. 

Lato aſſerts, * That the «Author of the world maue the mundane , 

and all other rationall ſouls, in oxe Cup, and of the ſame Elements ; 
the «ntyerſall ſoul being moſt perfett, ours leaſt ; whole parts we may 
obſerve by this divition : Man, the chain that ties tne World to- 
gether, 1s placed in the midſt : and as all mediums participateof 
their extreams , his parts correſpond with the whole World; 
thence called cAfcrocoſmus. In the World is firſt Corporeall Na- 
ure, Cternall in the Heavens; corruptible in the Elements, and 
their compounds, as Stones, Metrals, ec. Then Plants. The third 
degree 15 of Beaits, The fourth rationall fouls. The fifth Angelt- 
call minds. Above thelſe 1s God,their origine.In man are likewt!c 
two bodies; one ctcrnall, the Platoniſts Yehiculum cxleſte, imme- 
diarcly inform'd by the rational ſoul: The other corruptible, ſub- 
ject to t1ght, conſiſting of the Elements: Then the vegetative ta- 
culty, by which gencratcd and nouriſhed. The rhird part 
1s Senlitive and motive, The fourth Rational ; - by the 
dilis 
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Latine Peripateticks belicy'd rhe laſt and moſt noblc part of che 
Soul : yer, above that is the IntelleQuall-and Angelickz, the moſt 
excellent part whercot , we call the Souls Union, ,utmacdiately 
joyning it ro God, in a manner reſembling him 3- a5 #1.the. other 
Angels, Beaſts, and Plants. Abour rheſc Platoniſts differ, Prorius 
and Porphyr:us only allow the rationall part to be; Immortall , 
Zenocrates and Speuſippus the {cniitive alſo; Numez4is and Plo- 
t1aus the whole Soul. / 


Sea, XII. 


JPcas have their caſuall being in God , their formall in the firft 

Minde, their participated in the rationall Soul. In God they are 
not , but produced by him in the Angelick nature, through: this 
communicated,to the Soul, by whom illuminated , when the rt- 
fic&son her intellcCtuall parts, ſhe reccives the true formes of 
things, Ideas. Thus differ rhe Souls of Mcn from the Celeſtiall : 
theſe 1n their bodily tunctions recede nor from the Intelleuall , 
at once contemplating and governing, Bodies aſcend to them, 
they deicend nor. Thote employ'd in corporcall office are de- 
priv'd of contemplation , borrowing {cience from ſence, to this 
wholly enclin'd, tull of crrors : Their only mcans of releaſe from 
thus bondage, 1s, the amatory lite ; which by ſenfible beaurics , 


1 
# & i 


cxciting in the ſoul a remembrance of the Intellectuall, raiſcth _ 


hcr trom this terrene lifc, ro the cternall; by the flame of love re- 
hncd into an Angell. 
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The Second Parr. 


Sect, I. 


MRSEebS HE apprehenſive faculties of the Soul are em- 
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ploy'd about truth and falſhood; aflenting ro 
one; diſſenting from the other. The firſt is at- 
firmation, the ſecond negation. The deftde- 
rative converſe in goodand 111, inclining to 
this,declining to that. The firſt is Love,the {c- 
> cond Hate. Love is diſtinguiſh'd by its objeas ; 

if of riches, termed coverouſneſſc; of honour , ambition; of hca- 
venly things, picty; of equalls, friendſhip: chele we exclude, and 
admur no other fignification, but, the deſire to poſſeſſe what 1 11 ſelfe, 
or, at leaft 1n our etteemy 1s fatr : of a different aature from the loye 
of God to his Creatures , who comprehending all , cannot dc- 
lire or want the beauty and pertections of another: and trom that 
of friends which muſt be rcciprocall. We theretorc with Plato 
define it, * vpats 8% ngag * The deſire of brauty, Delire 15 an inclina- 
| tion 
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tion toreall or apparent good. As there are divers kinds of good, 
{o of defire. Love is a ſpecics of deſire, Beauty of good. Deſire 
is Naturall or Knowing. All creatures havea particular per{c- 
Rion by participation ot the divine goodnefſe. This is theirend, 
inclu that degree of feliciry whereof they are capable, to 
which center they tend. This deſire we call Naturall:; a gTEAL te- 
ſtimony of Divine Providence, by which they arc unwittingly 
(as an Arrow by the Archer) dirced to their mark. With this, 
all Creatures deſire God, as being the Originall good imprinted 
and participated in every particular. This is in eve Nature, as 
more or lefle capable; addteſlcd to ends more or lefle noble; yer, 
15 the ultimate end of all rhe ſame , to enjoy God, as far as they 
may: Thus as the Pſalmiſt , Every thing worſbips and prarſeth God ; 
like ſuppliants , turmng and offering themſelues up tobim , ſaith 
Theodoret. 


Sect, II. 


He other Species of Deſire is employed only about things 
known, given by Nature, that to every apprehenſive facul- 

ty , there might be a defiderativez to embrace what it judgeth 
good, to ny x what 1t cſteemeth evill; in its own nature en- 
clin'd to good : None ever delires to be miſerable ; but, the ap- 
prehenſive Vertue many times miſtaking Evill for Good, it oft 
*talls out that the defiderarive ( in irs iclte blind ) deſires evill, 
This in ſome ſence may be ſaid voluntary , for none can force 


: itz in another ſence, not voluntary, deceived by the judgment of 
In Fw, its Companion. This 1s Plato's meaning, when he ſaith, * No man 
ER Cnr willingly. 


* De Arid, 


7.9. 


Sef, III. 


T is the Property of every dcfiderative Vertue, that He who 

deſires, poſſeſſert in part the thing he deſires, in part not : for, 
it he were wholly deprived of its Poſſcfhon, he would never de- 
fire it: this 15 verified two wales. Fir{t,nothing 1s deſired unlefle it 
be known; and to know a thing is in ſome part to poſſcſſe it. So 
Ariſtotle, * The Soul rs all, becauſe tt knowes all. And in the Pſalmiſt 
God ſaith, Allthings are nane, 1 know them. Secondly, there is al- 
waies ſome convenience and reſemblance betwixt the defirer and 
deſired : Every thing delights and preſerves ir ſelfe by that, 
which by naturall aftnity 1s moſt conformable to ir z by 1ts con- 
trary 15 grieved and contlum'd. Love is not betwixt things un- 
like; Repugnance of two oppoſite natures is naturall hate. Harte is 
a repugnance with knowledge. Hence it followeth, that the na- 
eurc of the defired, is in ſome manner inthe delirer ; otherwiſe, 
there would be no fimilitude berwixe them: yer imperfectly ; 
clic it were vain for it to ſeek what it entirely poſſeſſerh. 


Set, 
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Sea, IV, 


$ defire generally followes knowledge , ſo ſeverall knowin 
are annexed to ſeverall deſiring Powers; We difti 
the knowing intothree degrees ; Sence , Reaſon, Intelle&; atren- 
ded by three defiderative Vertues , Appetite , Ele&ion, Will. 
Appetite is in Bruits, Ele&ion in Men , Will in Angels. The 
ſente knowes' only corporeall things, the Appetite only deſires 
ſuch; che Angelick Intelle& is wholly intent on Contemplation 
of ſpiritual] Conceptions, not inclining ro Materiall Things, but 
when diveſted of matter , and ſpirirudlird , their Will 15 only 


ne 


ted with intemporall ſpirituall Good. Rationall Natute is the 


Mcan berwixt theſe Extreams; ſomerimes deſcending to Senſe , 

ſometimes clevared to Intelle&; by irs own EleQion complying 

with the defires of which ſhe pleaſerh, Thus it appears, that cor- 

porcall Objects arc deſired , either by Senſuall Appetite, or Ele- 

G&ion of Reaſon inclining to Senſe : Incorporcal by Angelick 
n 


Will, or, the Ele&ion of Reaſon, elevated to IntelleQuall 
Height, 


' Se. V. 
| g=——_ in generall, is a Harmony reſulting from ſeverall things ; 
proporttonably concurring to conſtitute a third: In reſpeR of which 
temperament, and mixture of various Natures, agreeing in the 
compoi1tzon of one , every Creature 1s Fair z and in this tence no 
{imple being is Beautifull, not God himſclte z this Beauty begins 
atter him, ariſing from contrariety , without which is no com- 
polition ;; ir being the union of contrarics, a friendly enmity, a 
dilagrccing concord ; whence Empedocles takes diſcord and con- 
cord the principles of all chings; ho the firſt , undetſtanding the 
varietie of the Natures compounding ; by the ſccond, theit Uni- 
on: adding, that in God only there 1s no Diſcord , He not bein 
the Union of ſeverall Natures ; but, a pure uncompounded Uni- 
ty. In theſe compoſitions the Union neceſſarily predomunates 
over the contraricty, otherwiſe the Fabrick would be diflolved. 
Thus in the fictions of Poets, Venus loves Mars : this Beauty can- 
not ſubliſt without contraricty ; ſhe curbs and moderates him , 
this temperament allaics the ſtrife berwixt theſe contraries. And 
in Aﬀrolegie, Venus is plac'd next Mars , to check his deſtructive 
influence ; as Juptter next Saturn , to abate his malignancy. If 
Mars were alwaies {ubje& to Venus ( the contrariety of prin<iplcs 
tothcir due tcmpcr) nothing would cver be diſſolved. 


Sea, VI. 
I His 15 Beauty in the largeſt ſence , rhe ſame with Harmony 3 
whence God is ſaid to have framed the World with muſicall 
Farmonious tcmpcrament, Bur Harmony prop<rly implies a 
4's me- 
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melodious agreement of Voices; and Beauty ina reſtri& accep- 
tion relates to a proportionable concord in viſible things, as Har- 
moby in audible. The deſire of this Beauty is Love ariling afly 
from onc knowing faculty , the Sight: and that gave Plotom us, 
(E;nead. 3. lib, 5. 3.) occaſion to __—_— Love, from Teaxy 
Sight, Here the Platonilt may object ; It Love beonly of viſible 
thipgs, how can itbe applyed to Ideas, inviſible natures > We 
anſwer, Sight is twotold,corporcal and {pirituall z the firſt is that 
of Senſe, the other the IntelleQuall faculty , by which we agree 
with Angels ; this Platonifts call Sight, the corporcall being only 
an Imaye of this. So Ariftotle, Intelled 1s that to the Soul which fporht 
i3 to the Body ;. Hence is Minerva ( Wiſdom ) by. Homer call'd 
waners, Bright-ey d. ith this ſight Moſes, Saint Paal., and othet 
Saints, bcheld the face of God : this Divines call Inelledtuall , 
thtuitive cognition , the Bcatificall vition , the Reward of the 
Righteous. 


Sea, VIL 


* A S Sight, ſo Beauty ( its obje&t ) 15 twofold ( the two Yerzr's 

celebrated by Plato, | S ympes. | and our Poct ) Senſible, called 
Vulgar Yexzs. Intelle&uall in Ideas ( which are the objec of the 
Intclle&,as colour of ſight ) nam'd Celeſtiall Yexas, Love alſo is 
twofold, Vulgar, and Celcitial; for as Plato ſaith * There muſt ne 
ceſſarily be as mary Loves 8s Venus's. 


Sea, VIII. 
Enus then is Beauty, whercot Love is generatcd-: properly 
his Mother, becauſc Beauty is the cauſe of Love , not as pro- 
ductive principle of thus act, to FE bur as 1ts obje& : the Soul 
being the efficient caulc of it as of all his acts3 Beauty the mare- 
riall : For in Philoſophy the cffcicnt 1s aſſimilated ro. the Father, 
the matcrial ro the Mother. 


Sect, ; 
Eleſtiall Love is an Intelleuall defire of Ideall Beauty : 1- 


deas, ( as we ſaid betore ) arc the Patterns of things in God, 
as in their Fountain; in the Angelick Mind, Efſentiall 5 mn the 
Soul by Participation, which with the Subſtance partakes ot thc 
Ideas and Beauty of the firſt Mind : Hence it follows, that Love 
of Celcitial Beauty in the Soul, is not Celcſtiall Love pertcdtly, 
but the neareſt Image of it. Its trueſt being is with the defire of 
—— in the ftirit Mind, which God unmediately adorns 
with Ideas, 


Set. 
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| Sett. X. ; HOWS 2 '(3 
Ove ( faith. Plato ) was begor on Pemu', by Porus(.rhie Sort 6f 
Metis ) in Juquters Otchard, being drunk with Neftt, when 
thc Gods met td celebrare#emas Birth;' Nature init ſelf inforyy , 


when it ccceives form from God is the. Angelick Mind; this forth 
* is Ideas, the. fir Beauty z, which in this detcent from their divitte 


Fountain, Mixing with a different nattire, become irnperfc&. The 
firſt mind, by its opacouſnels ecliplingtheir luſtre, deſires, 'thar 
Beaury which they have loſtzrhis deſire is love;b+20t when Porits the 
attluence of Ideas mexeth with Pexra the mdigence of that inforite 
natuxc we termed Jupiter ( 1.8.) 2 ” Garten thit Ideas are 
planted, with rhoſe rhe firſt Mind adorned, was by the Antierits 
named Paradylc z to which contemplative lite and etcrnall felict- 
ty Zoroaſtres inviting us,ſaith,Seek,{cck Paradiſc :zour Nivines rranſ- 
tcr it to the C@lum Empyrenm, the {cat of the happy Souls, whoſe 
blufſednefle eonfifts 1n comemplation: and perfe&ion of the Ih- 
tell, according to Plato, This Love begot on Venus birth-Hay, ther 
is, when the Ideal Beautygthough impertealy, is infuſed into the 
Angclick Mind ; Venus yet asa Child, not grown to perfe&ion. 
All the God's aſjembled at this Feaſt, that 1s their Ideas, ( as by Satitn 
we unclcr{tand both the Planer and his Idea ) an expreſſion bor- 
rowed from Parmentdes. Thefte Gods then are thote Idcas that 
precede Venus ( She 15 the beauty and Grace retulting trom their 
variety.) IntUited to a Banquet of Neflar and eAmbroppat thoſe whom 
Gcd tcaſts with Nectar and Ambrohia are eternall. beings , *the 
reſt not ; Theſe Idea's of the Angelick Mind arr the firſt etet- 
nals ; Porws was drunk with Netlar , this Idcal aflucncc fll'd with 
Etcrnity z other Idea's were not admitted tothe Feaſt, nor indu- 
ed with Immortality. 


Orpheus upon the ſame grounds {aith, Love was born before 


all other Gods, in the bolom of Chaos : Becauſe Nature full of 
indiſtinct umpertc& forms ( the Mind repleniſhed with confuſed 
Ideas ) defizes their pertection. 


Se, XI, 


T He Angclick Mind deſires to make theſe Idca's pctfe&;which 
can oncly be done by means oppoſite to the caules of rhelt 
imperteCtion, theſe are Recefſion from their Principle,and mixri- 
on with a contrary Nature : Their Remedy, ſcparation from the 
unlike Nature, and return and conjunctionas far as poſhble)with 
God. Lovc, the defire of. this Beaury , cxcires the Mind ro 
con\crtion and re-union with him.Every thing 15 morepertect as 
nearcr its Principle ; This is the firſt Circle. The Angelick Mind, 
proceeding from the Union of God, by revolution of intrinfecall 
knowledge returnceth to him. Which with the Antients 15 YVeaus 
«lt, grown to pcricftion. Every Nature that may have this 
converſion 


\ 
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convenlion, is a Circle; ſuch alone are the Intelle&uall and Rati- 
onall, and therefore only capable of tclicity , the obtaining thcir 
Grit Principle, their ultiumarc end and higheſt good. This is pecy- 
-liar to Immorcall-Subſtances , for the Materiall ( as both Plato- 
niſts and Pcripateticks grant ) have not this refletion upon them- 
ſelves, or their Principle. Theſc, ( the'Angelick Mind and Rati- 
.onall Soul). are the rwo intelligible Circles ; anſwerable tg 
which in. the corporeall World are two more ; the tenth 
Heavenimmoveable, unage of the firſt Circle 3 the Celeſtial] 
Bodies, that arc moveable, image of rhe {ſecond : The firſt Plato 
mentions not, as wholly different and irrcpreſentable by corpo- 
.xcall Nature : of the ſecond zz Times he ſaith, That all the Circles 
of this wiſtble Heaven ( by him diſtinguiſhed into the fixed ſphere 
and ſeven Planers ) repreſent as many Circles in the Rationall 
Soul. 

Some attribute the name of Circle to God ; by the antient 
Theologiſts called £elus; being a Sphear which comprehends all; 
as the outmoſt Heaven includes the World. 

In one reſpe&t this agrees with God,in another nor;tte property 
of beginning from a point and returning to it, is repugnant to 
him ; who hath no beginning, bur is huniclt that indiviſible point 
from which all Circles bcgin, and ro which they return : And in 
this ſence it is likewiſc inconliſtent with materiall things , they 
have a beginning, bur cannot return toir. 

In many other Propecrrics it agrees with God ; He is the moſt 
pertcCt of —_ this of figures; neither admir addition: The laſt 
Sphear is the place of all bodies, God of all Spirits : the Soul(ſay 

\ Platoniſts ) is not in the Body, but the body is in the Soul, the Soul 
in- the Mind, the Mind in God, thc outmoſt Places who is there- 
torc namcd by thcCabalitts E723. 


Sea, XII. 
He three Graces arc Handmaids to Venus,Thalia,Euphroſyne, 
Azglaia ; Viridity, Gladnefle, Splendour ; propexties attend- 
ing Idcal Beauty. Thalra, is the permanence of every thing in it 
entire being ; thus is Youth called green , Man being then in his 
perfect ſtate z which dcecaics as kis years cncreaſe, into his laſt 
diſſolution, Yepus, is proportion, uniting all things. Viridity, the 
duration of it; In the Ideall World,whcre is the firſt Venus, 15 al- 
{o the firſt Viridity ; for no Intclligible Nature recedes from it 
being by growing old. It communucartes this property to ſenſible 
things as tar as they are capable of this Venus, thar is, as long as 
their due proportion continucs. The two other propertics of Ideal 
Beauty arc Illuſtration of the Intclle, Aglaia, Repletion of the 
wil with dcfire and joy, Euphroſyne. 
Of the Graces one 1s painted looking toward us ; The conti- 
nuation of our bcing is no reflex act, The other rwo with their 
jaccs 
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faces from us, ſeeming to return; the operations of the Intelle& 
and Will are rcflexive; What comes from God to us y returnes from us 
to God, 


Sel, XIII. 


Eras is ſaid to be born of the Scaz Martcr,the Inform Nature 
| 2 in papa Creature 15 compounded , 1s repreſented by 
Water, continually fluwing, calily reccptable of any form. This 
being firſt In the Angelick Minde , Anyells are many times Cx- 
prelt by Warcr , as in the Pſalms, The Waters above the Heavens 
praiſe God conttiuually, (0 interpreted by Origenz and {ome Plato- 
niſts expound thc Occan ( ſ{til'd by Homer Father of Gods and 
Men) this Angelick Minde , rh, and Fountain of all other 
Creatures ; Gemi(t:us, Neptunez as Commander of all Waters, of 
all Mindes Angelicall and Humane. Thus 1s that living Fountain, 
whereof he that drinketh thall never thirſt : Theſe are the Wa- 
icrs whereon (Daitd laith) God hath tounded the Vorld. 


Sea. XIV. 

Oras (the Aflucnce of Idcas proceeding from God)is filed by 
DYw the Son of Metis ( Countcll, ) in lnutation of the Scrip- 
ture: whence our Saviour by Droaſius Areop. is termed the 
Angel of Counſel, thart 15, the Meſſenger of God the Father ; ſo 
Acres calls rhe firſt Caulte conciliative , the Minde nor having 
Ideas from it ſclte but trom God , by whoſe Counſcll ſhe recet- 
veth Knowledge and Art to trame this vitible World. 


Sect, XV. 


Ove, * according to Plato, is Youngeſt and Oldeſt of the Gods ; 

They, as all other things, have a two-fold Bing, Idcal and 
Naturall. The firſt God in his Naturall Being was Love , who 
diipcnc'd theirs to all the reſt , the lait in his 1deal. Love was 
born in the Deſcent of the Idcas into the Angelick Minde , 
which could not be perfe& till they, its Eflence, were made fo , 
by loves converſion ro God. The Anbelich Mindc owing 1ts na- 
turall being to Love, the other Gods who ſucceeded this Minde , 
neceflarily are younger then He in their naturall Being , though 
they precede him in their Idcal , as not born till thcte 1deas , 
though imperfectly, were joyn'd to the inform'd Nature. 


Sec, XVI. 
| | = K1::7dome of Neceſſityts ſard ty be belore that of Love . Evcry 
ws -FCAtUIC contiſts of two Natures, Matcrtall , the impcricct , 
wich we Rcre underſtand by Neceſſity ) and Formall , the oc- 
cation of perte&tion. That whereoot it moſt partakcs 15 {aid to be 


predominant; andthe Creature to be ſubjc& to it. Hence is Ne- 
cllity ( martcr y ſuppos'd to raizne when the Idcas were imper- 


Dad 
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- ww} 


(yl 


* Sympos. 


Plat. Symp3s, 


* Phat. Sympos, 
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fe&, and all imperfeQtions to happen during that cime all per. 
_— after Love began his reign; tor, when the Minde _—_ by 
him converted to God; that which before was imperfc& in her, 
was perteQ&cd. 


Sea, XVIL. 


be Enus 1s ſaid to commend Fate. The ordcr and concatenation 
of cauſes and effects in this ſenfible Worldycalled Fare,de- 
pends on the order of the Intel ligible World, Providence. Hence 
Platoniſts place Providence ( the ordering of Ideas ) in the farſt 
Mindc, depending upon God, its ultimate end, to which it leads 
all other things. Thus Yeres , being the ordcr of thoſe Ideas, 
whereon Fare, the Vorlds order, depends, commands 1. 

Fate is divided into three parts, Clotho , Lacheſts, and Atvopes | 
That which is one in Providence, indivifible in Eternity , when 
it comes into Time and Fate 1s divitible, into Paſt, Preſent, 
and Future. Others apply Atropes to the fixed Sphear , Cloths to 
the ſeven Planets, Lacheſ's to {ublunary things. 

Temporall corporeall things only are ſubjc&ed to Fare ; the 
Rationall Soul being incorporcall, predominates over 1t ; bur, 1s 
ſubjected to Providence, to {crve which is true liberty. By whom 
the Will (obeying its Lawes) is led to the Acquiſition ot her de- 
fircd end. And asoften as ſhe endeavours to looſe her {eltc trom 


* this Scrvitude, of Free ſhe becomes a Servant and Slave ro Fate, 


of whom bctorec ſhe was the Miſtrcſle. To deviate trom the Laws 
of Providencc, 15, to forſake Reaſon , to follow Senſe and Irrati- 
onall Appctitc, which being corporeall, arc under Fate; he that 
{crves theſc, is much more a ſervant then thoſe he ſcrves, 


SeF, XVIII. 


| $ from God Ideas delcend into the Angelick Mind , by 

which the Love of Intcllc&tuall Beauty 1s begor in. her, 
called Driirne Love; fo the fame Ideas deſcend from the Ange- 
lick Mindc into thc Rationall Soul, ſo much the more 1mper & 
in her, as ſhe wants of Angelicall Pertc&ion: From theſe ipn 
Human Love. Plato dilcourſeth of the firit, Plotznus of the latter ; 
who by the ſame Argument, whereby he proves Ideas not aca- 
dentall , but ſubſtaniall in the Angelick Minde , evinceth like- 
wiſc the ſpecificall Reaſons, the Ideas in r).c Soul, tobe ſubſtan- 
riall, cerming the Soul Vers, as having a ' pecious iplendid Love, 
in rc{pect of rhule ſpectticall Reaſons. 


Set, XIX. 
Ulgar Love 1s the Appetite of ſenſible Beauty , through 
corporcall tight. The caulc of this Beauty 1s the viſible 
Heaven by 1ts moving power. As our motive faculty conſifts 18 
Mutcles and Nerves ( the Inſtruments of its Operation, ) fo the 
motive 
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motive faculty of Heaven is fitred with a Body proper for tit 

cular ſcmpiternall motion : Through which Body rhe Soul { as a 
Painter with his Pencill changeth thus interiour marrer into va- 
rious Forms. Thus vulgar Yexas ( the beaury of matcriall torms ) 
hath her caſuall being trom the moving power of the Heavens , 
her tormall trom colour , cnlightned by the viſible Sun as Ideas 
by che inviſible ; her parricipare in the Figure and juſt order of 
parts communicated to ſight by mediation of light and colour , 
by whoſc Intereſt only it procures love. 


Set. XX. 


$ when the Ideas deſcend inte the Miade, thete arifeth a 
Alec of enzoying that , from whence this Ideall Beauty 
cones; ſo when the ſpecics of ſenſible Beauty flow into the Eye , 
there ſprings a two-told Appetite of Union with that , whence 
this Beauty 1s derived 3 one Senſuall , the other Rarionall; rhe 
principles of Beſtiall and Human Love. It We follow Senle, We 
{udge the Body wherein Ve behold this Beauty, to be 1ts Foun- 
rainz whence procecdes a defire of Coition, the moſt intimate 
union with it : This is the Love of irrationall Creatures: Burt 
Reaſon knowes, that the Body is ſo far from being its Originall, 
that it 1s deſtrutive toir, and the more itis ſever d from the Bo- 
dy,the more 1t cnjoycs its own Nature and Dignity: We muſt 
not f1x with the ſpecies of Senſe in the Body , but refine that ſpe- 
cics from all reliques of corporeall infection. 

And becauſe Man may be underſtood by the Rationall Soul , 
et: cr contidered apart , or, In its union to the Body; in the firſt 
«Cc, Luman Love is the Image of the Celcſtiall ; 1n the ſecond , 
//:..rc of ſenſible Beauty; this being by the Soul abſtracted trom 
Latter, and ( as much as 1ts nature will allow ) made Intcllectu- 
all. Thegreatcr part of men reach no higher than thisz othcrs 
mor puricct , remembrinSthar more pertect Beauty which the 
Soul ( bctore immers'd in the Body) beheld, are inflam'd with an 
ircdible deſire of reviewing it, in purtutt whereot , they lepa- 
rate themſelves as much as poſhble trom the Body, oft which the 
Soul ( returning to ats firſt dignity ) becomes abloluce Miſtreſle. 
This is the Image of Celeſtiall Love , by which man ariſerh 
irom one pcrtc&1on to another , till his Soul (wholly unncd ro 
the Intcllcct) 1s made an Angell. Purged from marcriall drofſc. 
and tran{tormed into ſpirituall flame by this Divine Power , he 
mounts vp ro the Intelligible Heaven , and happily reſts in his 
Fatiicrs boſome. 


Sea. XXI. 
Vulgar Love is only in Souls immerſt in Matter, and over- 


come by it, or at lcaft hindred* by pertarbations and paſh- 
ons, Angclick Love 15 1n the Intcllect , cternall as nn. Yer but 


infcrr'd, 
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inferr'd, the greater part turning from the Intellect to ſenſible 
things, and corporcall cares. Bur fo pertect are rhele Celeſtial] 
Souls , that they can diſcharge both Functions , rule the Body ; 
yet not be taken off trom Contemplation of Supcriours : Theſe 
the Poets {ignifhic by Jazus with rwo taccs , one looking forward 
upon Scnſible things, the other on intc}lig1ble : lefle pcrtcct Souls 
have but one facc, and when they turn trat to the Body , cannot 
ſee the Intelle&, being depriv'd of their contemplation; when tg 
the Intellect, cannot {ce the Body, neglecting rhe Care thereof, 
Hence thoſe Souls that muſt tortake the Intcllcct, ro apply them- 
ſelves to. Corporcall Government, are by Divine Providence 
confin'd to caduque , corruptible Bodics , looſed from which , 
they-may 1n a ſhort time , it they fail not themſclves, return to 
their Intelletuall telicity. Orher Soules nor hindred trom S$pe- 
culation, arc tycd to ctcrnall incorruptible Bodies. 

Celcitial Souls then ( detign'd by Jazus, as the Principles of 
Time, motion intervening) behold the Ideal Beaury in the Intel- 
Ic£t, to love it perpetually ; and infcriour {enfible things , not to 
deſire thetr Beauty ; bur, ro communicate this other to them, 
Our Souls bctore united to the Body , arc in 1ke manner double- 
tac'd ; but, are then as it were, clctt alunder, rctaining but one 
which as they turn to either object , Scnſuall or Intellcuall, is 
deprived of the other, 

Thus 1s vulgar love inconſiſtent with the Celcſtiall; and man 
ravith'd at the fight of Intellefuall Beauty z become blinde to 
{cntible; imply'd by (allmachus, Hymi. 5. in the Fable of Tyreſsas, 
who viewing Pallas naked, loſt h15 fight; yet by her was made 
a Prog , cloting the eyes of his Body , the open'd thoſe of his 
Mind& by which he beheld both the Pretent and Future. The 
Ghoſt ot Achilles which infpir'd Homer with all Intcllcctuall 
Contcmplations in Poctry, deprived him of corporeal fight. 

Though Celeſtiall Love liverh erernally un the Intelle& o: 
evcry Soul; yct, only thoſc few make ute of 1t, who declining tne 
Care of the Body, can with Saint Raul tay, Whether in the Body , & 
out of the Body they know rot, To which ſtate a Man ſometimes ar- 
rives; but, continucs there but a whule, as we ice in Extahies, 


Sea. XXII. 

Hus 1n our Soul ( naturally indiffercnt to ſenſible or intel- 
ligible Beauty) there may be three Loves; one in the In- 
tellect, Angelicall ; the fecond Human ; the third Sentual!l : the 
two latter are converſant about the ſame obje&t , Corporca!! 
Beauty ; the ſenſuall fixcth its Intention wholly in it; the ku 
man tcparatcs ir from matter. The greater part of mankind go 
no turthcr then theſe two; but they whole underſtandings arc 
purihed by Philotophy , knowing lenſible Beauty to be bur thc 
image ot another more pertcct, leave it, and dehire to {ec the.Cc 
lettia:1 
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T be Sonnet. . 


wo 


f 


leſtial,of which they have already a Taſt in their Remembrance ; 
if they perſevere in this Mental Elevation, they 
and recover that, which though in thenyfrom the 
they were not {cnſtbic of, being diverted by other Obyeas. 


nally obrain it; 
ning , yer 


Owe, (whoſe hand guides my Hearts tri} Reins . 


Nor, though he govern it » diſdains 
To feed the fire with ptous care -; 
which firſt himſelf enktudled there ) 
Commanas my backward Soul to tell 
what Flames within her Boſom dwell ; 
Fear would perſwade her to decline 
The chargeof” ſuch a high deſign 5 
But all her weak reluflance fails , 
'Gatiſt greater Force 20 Force atails, 
Love to adwance her flight mill lend 
Thoſe wings by which he aid deſcend 
Into my Heart, where he to reſt | 
For ecer, long, ſti.ce built his Neft : 
1 what from thence he dittates write , 
And draw him thas by his own Light. 


TI. 

| {hs e, foming from the ſacred ſpring 
O; »ncreated Good, I es : 

when. ker. ; how Heaven be moves; the ſoul 
Informs; and doth the world contronl ;, 
How cl:ſely lurkingin the heart 
with his ſharp weapons ſubtle art 
From heavy earth he Man unttes , 
Erforcing him'to reach the Skies, 
How kindled, how he flames how buris ;, 
By what lawns guided 110w be turys 
To Heauer, now to the Earth deſcends , 
Now reſts mm1xt Loth, to neither Lends. 
Apollo, Thee 1 1nLocate , 
Bowitng beneath ſo great a werght. 
Lowes guide me through this dark + gn, 
And imp my . ſhorter wings with thine. 


E c e 
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SF 7 Hen from true Heav'n the ſacred San 
WY 1nto i Angelick Mind didrans 
And with enlt ned Leaves adorn , 

Beſtowing form on his firſt-baygs ; © - 

Enflamed by innate by>- 201 

She to her chiefeſt good aſpires ; 

By which reverſion her rich Breſt 

with various Figures 1s tmpreft ; EE | 
And by this love exalted, turns 6 
Into the Sun for whom ſhe burns, 

This flame, rais'd by the Light that ſhin'd 
From Hea/ninto th Angehck Mind, _ 
Is eldeſt Loves reltgtous Ray , 

By Wealth and want begot n $1 Day » 
when Heal'n brought forth the Bueenywhoſ. e Hand 
The Gyprian Scepter doth Commaxd. | 


Il'V. 
E born in amorous Cypris arms, 


The Sun of her breght Beauty warms. 
From thts our firſt deſire atcrues , 
which 1 new fetters caught, purſues * 
The honourable path that guides 
where our eternall good reſides, 
By this the fire;through whoſe far beams 
Life from abowve to Mankind(treams, 
Is kindled in our hearts, which glow 
Dying) yet dying greater grow”; 
By this th* immortal Fount att: flows, 
which all Heaven forms Leon, beftows, 
By this deſcends that ſhower of light © 
which upwards doth oar minds ante 5 
By this th” Eternall $un 1aſpires 


And ſouls with ſacred luſtre fires, 


V. 


S God doth to the Mind diſperce 
A Its Beings Life, Intelligence , 
So doth the Attnd the ſoul acquaint 
How't underſtands to move, to paint 5 
She thus prepar d, the Sun that ſhines 
In the Eternal Breaſt deſigns, 
Aid here what [he includes -diffuſes , 
Excating every ng that uſes 
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Motion and ſenſe(beneath ber ſtate. 
To live to knomy th operate. ' 
Infertour Venus hexce t00k Broth's 

o ſhines in heat nybut lives pn earth, 
And o're the world her ſhadout ſpreads : 
The elder in the Sins Glaſs veads' ' 
Her Face, through the goxfufed skreen 
of a dark ſhade obfearily ſeen. 
She Luſtre from the San rece#uis'; 
And to the Other Luſtre grves';\" | 


Celeſtrall Love on thrs dependsy. © FITTEWM i 


The younger, vulgar Love attends. . 
\ FORTET 


Orm'd Ly th' prapnal Look of God, \ | 
From the Suns moſt fublime abodey ' 


The Soul deſcends 1nto- Mans Hearts 
Imprintin $ there nith wondrous, Avt 
what worth ſhe boromed of heyſtay;” ' 
And brought in her (celeſtial Caert 5, ' 
As well as humane Matter yields," 
She thus her curious Manſion buttds >, 
Yet all thoſe fames from the dNe 
Impreſſion differestly declins : \ 
The Surwho's figu'rd hereyhrs Beams' 
Into anothers Boſom ſtreams ; 

In whoſe agreeing ſoul he ſtates, 

And guilds it with 138 virtuous Rates, 
The heart in which Affefiion's Vhed, 
Is thus by pleaſing Erronr fell," 


Vu 


f Zn heart where pleafig Evyour Taj ans; 
| | 


maintains , 


Thzs objeR} as her (h1 
By the fair light that in her ſhines 
(A rare C eletiall Gift,) refines ; 
And by degrees at laſt doth bring 
To her firſt ſplendours ſacred ſyr1ng 3... 


From this dune Look, one Sun paſſes 


Through three refulgent Burning-glaſses » 


Kindling all Beauty, which the Spirit , 
The Body, and the Mind inherit. 
Theſe rich ſpollesþy th” eye firſt caught), 


Are to the Souls next Handmard brought , 


who there reſides : She to the breſt 
Sends them ; reform'd, but not expreſt : 
The heart, from Matter Beauty takes , 


Weg,” > 
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Of many one Conception makes 5. 
eAnd what were meant by Natures Laws, 
DiſtinA, She 13 one La dramix.ll 


VB. ned 
He heart by Lowe altut a to fee 
within ber. ſelf ber Progeny 60 
This, like the Suns reflefling Rayes, "0 
#pon the Waters face: ſwruazes;; © \ 
Yet ſome dine, though clouded. light 
Seems here to twinckle andinute-\. 
The pous Soul, a Beauty more.\ i 
Sublime, and perfed to adore, 
Who ſees no longer his dim ſhade 
Upon the earths vaſt Globe .diſpley'e, ' 
But certain Luſtre., of the Tue 1 
Suns trueſt Image, now9n Wew.. .. 
The Soul thus entring tz the Mind, 
There ſuch uncertainty doth find, .. 
That ſÞ he to clearer Lag, apphes \ 
Her aimes, and near the firſk Sun MW 
She by his ſplendour T1 grons,, 
By ho whom all Beauty flows 
Kpon the Mind, Soul, Wor "la, and All. 
Included in this ſpaciousBall, 


Be. 
Kt hold | Love pops the forward C MY 
That me beyond my ſcope , would force. 
Great Power | if any Soul appears 
who not alone the bloſſoms rears, 


But of the rich Fruit 2s poſ f 
Lend him thy L:ght, deny the . 
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The Third Parr. 


>LARRSEBDS O treat of both Loves belongs to different Scien- 


LY 


ences; Vulgar Love to Naturall or Morall 
Philofophy ; Divine, tro Theology or Mcta- 
phyticks. Solomon difcourteth alley of 
a ve 1 Wigs be firit in Ecclepaſtes, as a Naturall Philoſo- 
Ns h > pher, in his Proterbs as a Morall : Of the fe- 

SCE Cond in his Canticles . cltcemed the moſt Di1- 
vine of all the Songs 1 in Scripture. 


S434 I 

The chief order cſtabliſhed by Divine VViddom in created 
things, 15, that Cvcry intcriour Nature be immediately governed 
by t1ic {upcriour; whom whillt it obcys, 1 It 1s guarded from all 111, 
and lcad without any obſtruction to its determinate telicity ; bur, 
it througi too MUCH affection to 1ts own liberty , and dchirc to 
prefer tie licentious lite before the profitable, it rebell trom the 
[upcriour Nature, it {alls into a double inconvenicnce. Firſt, like 
a .p given ovcr by the Pilot, ir lights ſometimes on one Rock , 
{omMcLIMNCs on anotiicr , without hope of rcacl1 ung the Port. Se- 
condly, it loſcth the command ut had over the Natures ſubjected 
tO it, a+ 1t nath deprived its {upcriour of 11s. Irrationall Nature 
15 ruled by another , unfit for its ImpertcEion to rule any. God 
by 1:15 incftable Excellence provides tor every thing , tumſlelte 
necds not Elie providence of any other . Betwixt the two Cx- 
rams, God aiid Bruitrs, arc Angells and Rationall Souls, gov C1- 
n ng oticrs, and governed by others. Thi firſt Hicrarchy of An- 
ec! IMMECIALE ly illuminated by God , enlighten the next un- 
der tiem z the laſt ( by Platoniits eermed Demons , by the He- 
brewcs 2H, as Guardians of Mew ) are {ct over us as We o- 
vcr Irracivi.ails, So Pſalm 8, Whileſt the Angells continued ſub- 
jc& ro the Divine Power, they retained their Authority over 0- 
ter Creatures; but wiicn Lucey and hs Companions, t through 
Inordinatc Wc of their own Exccllence, alpir'd to be cquall 
with God, and tobe conſcricd, as He, by their own ſtrength , 
ticy fcll from Glory co cxtream Milery: ; and when they loſt thc 
Privile dec ticy had ovcr others , ſccing us trecd trom their Em- 
PLIC, C1) 1ovily cycry hour inflate our good. Thc {ame order 15 
1 t:.c i fler Vorld, our Soul: the infcriour facultics arc Jircted 
by t.c {upcriour, whom following they crre not. The 1magina- 
UC COrrects the miſtakes of outward ſcenic ; Reaſon is iUlumina» 
by the Intcllect, nor do we at any time miſcarry , but when 
UC Imaginat1 ve will notgive credit to Reaſon, or Reaton con- 
h/cent of 1t {elte, refiſts the Intelleft. Inthe defiderative the Ap- 
F tt | pctite 
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petitc is govern'd by the Rartionall, rhe Rationall by the Intelle. 
uall, which our Poet implics, ſaying , 
[ Love whoſe hand guides my hearts ftriQ retys, | 


' The cognoſcitive poWETrS Are {cated in the Head, the deſidera- 


tive in the Heart: In cvery well order'd Soul , the Appetite is go- 
vern'd by Intelle&uall Love; implyedby the Metaphor of Rezys, 
borrowed from Plato in his Phedras, 

[ Love to advance my flught,will lead 

The —_ bywhich be did aſcend 

Into my heartw——] 

When any ſ{uperiour vertue is ſaid to deſcend , we imply not , 
that it leaves irs owh height to come down to us, but drawes us 
up toitſelfc; 1ts deſcending to us, is our aſcending to it z other- 
wiſc ſuch conjun&ion would be the imperfection ot the vertue, 
not the perfc&ion of him who reccives ir, 


IT. 


{ Love flowing from the ſacred Spring 
Of ancreated good ; 

From the Fountain of divine goodnefle into our Souls,in which 

that influx 1s terminated. 
[ when bor, &c." 

The ordcr , participation , converſion of Ideas, fee Part 2. 

Sect, : 
| ==—= how Heaven he moves, the Soul 
Informs, and doth the World controul, 

Of theſe three properties, Love is not the efficient : God pro- 
duccth the Ideas im the Angelick Minde, the Minde illuſtrates the 
Soul with Ideal Bcauty ; Hcaven is moved by 1ts propcr Soul: 
But, without Love , theſe principles do not operate : He is cauſe 
of the Mindcs converſion to God, and of the Souls ro the Minde ; 
without which, the Ideas would not deſcend into the onc, nor 
the Specifick reaſons into the other : the Soul not illununated by 
theſe, could not elictte thts ſenſible torm out of matter , by the 
motion of Heaven, 


III, 


Hen the firſt emanation from God ( the plenty of Ideas ) 

y deſcended into the Angelick Minde , ſhe, dcliring their 

pertection, reverts to God, obtaining of him what ſhe covets; 

which the more fully ſhe peſſeſſeth, the more fervently ſhe 

loves. This dcfire, (Celeſtiall Love, ) born of the obſcure Minde 
and Ideas, 1s explain'd in this Stanza : 

[ ---true H eaVen--| 
God who includes all created betngs, as Heaven all ſenſible 
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kb, 2. Sect. Only Spirituall rhings , according to Platoniſts, are 
trwe and reall , rhe reit but ſhadowes and images of thele, 
[ ---the ſacred Sur | 
Thc light ot Ideas ſtreaming from God. 
[ ---enlzUened leaues---] 

The Mctaphore of Leaves relates to the Orchard of Jupiter 5 
where theſe Idcas were planted 2. 10. Exirtwered, as having in 
chemſelves the principle of their operation, Intclle&ion, the no- 
bleit life, as the Plalmiſt , Gre me underſianding , and I ſhall lrue. 
So the Cabaliſt to the tccond Sephirah, which is #rſdqme,atrributes 
the name of Lzfe. 

[ --ador2 beſtowing form--« | 

To adorn denotes no more then accidentall perfe&tion, but I 
deas are the Subſtance of the Minde , and therefore he adds, 
beflowing form which though they come to her trom without , 
(he receives not as accidents , bur as her firſt intrinſecall at: 
which our Author implies, terming her deferes 17nate, 

[ Ard by this love exglted, turns 
[110 the Su, for whom ſhe bur,.s. ] 

Love transtormes the Lover into the thing loved. 
[ =--Wealth ard want-- | 

Forus and Penta, 2, 10, 


IV. 


The properties of Celcſtiall Love are in this Stanza diſcovered; 

|  [---12 new fetters caught--- | 

The Soul being oppreſt by the Body, her dcfire of Intelleuall 
Beauty fleeps; bur, awakened by Love, 1s by the {cn{ible Beauty 
of the body, lcd art laſt ro their Fountain, God, 

[ --whech glow 
Dyin4, yet glowing greater grow. | 

Motion and Opcration are the j1gnes of lite, their ptivation of 
death : 1n him who applies himſelte to the Intellefuall part, the 
rationall and the rae 4 ta1lz by the Rationall he 1s Man, by the 
Intclle&uall communicates with Angels: As Man he dies, re- 
vivid an Angell. Thus the Heart 4&es 1n the flames of Intelle&u- 
al Love; yer, conſumes not, but by this death growes greater, re- 
ceives a new and more ſublime lite, Sce in Plato the Fables of Al- 
ceſtes and Orpheus, 


V. 


This Stanza is 4 deſcription of ſenſible Beauty: 
[ The elder 19 the Suns glaſſ e reads 
Her face, through the confuſed Skreen 


Of a dark ſhade obſcurely ſeen. ] 


Sen- 
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Sen{1blc light 1s the aft and cfhicacy of Corporeall , ſpiritual! 
light of Intclligible Beauty. Ideas in their deſcent into the in- 
form Angclick Minde, were as colours and figures in the Night; 
As he who by Moon-light {ccth ſome fair object, deſires to view 
and enjoy 1t more fully in the day, {0 the Minde, weakly behg]- 
Jing in her ſelfe the Ideal Beauty dim and opacous ( whch our 
Author calls the s&reen of a dark [hade ) by reaſon of the Night of 
her imperte&tion , turns like the Moon ) to the ertcrnall Sun, to 
perfect her Beauty by him; to whom addreſſing her {cltc, ſhe be- 
comcs Intclligible light; clearing the Beauty of Celeſtiall Yexus, 
and rcndring it viſible to the cyc of the firſt Minde. 

In ſenſible Beauty we confider firſt the objcct init{clfe, the 
{ame at Midnight as at Moon : Secondly , the light, in a manner 
the Soul thereof : the Author ſuppoleth, that as the firſt parr of 
{cnſible Beauty (corporcall forms ) proceeds trom the firſt part of 
Intellectual Beaury(ldcal forms)ſo Lenfible light flowes from the 
intelligible, deſcending upon Ideas. 


.* 
VI. VII. VIIL. 


Corporcall Beauty imples , firſt, the materiall diſpoſition of 
the Body , conlilting of quantity in the proportion and diſtance 
of parts, of quality 1n figure and colour: Secondly, a certain qua- 
lity which cannot be expreſt by any term better rhen Gracetul- 
nefle,, ſhining in all that 15 fair : This 1s properly Venus, Beauty , 
which kindlcs the fire of Love in Mankinde : Thicy who afhrm it 
reſults from the diſpoſition of the Body, the ſight, hgure, and co- 
lour of features, are caſily contured by experience. We ice man 
pcrſons exact, and unaccuſteomable in every part, deſtitute of this 
orace and comlincle z others lefle pertcEt in thoſe particular con- 
ditions, excellently gracetull and comely; Thus Catullus, 

May thi, 4 Quintia beau: ous, farr;and tall, 
| Anu; (1 nt ſhe IS, apart I crant her all y 

But altogether bea'ttions / dem) ; 

For,not 0h, 77 ace unth that [ar ve ſhape ſupply. 

He grants her pertection of quality, figure, and quantity; yet 
not allowes hcr hand{omec, as wanting this Grace, This then 
muſt by con{uquence be aicribed to the Soul , which when PCr- 
tc and lucid, transtuleth even 1nto the Body ſome Beams of its 
Splendour. VWhen A7sſcs came trom the divine Viſion in the 
Mount, h1s face 1d thine {0 exceedingly, that rhe pcoplc could 
not behold it unlkflc vail'd, Porphyrrivs relates, that when Plott- 
1us his foul was Clevate d by d1\1nc Contemplation , An extraor- 
dunary brightncf appcared 1n his looks; Plotrzus himicltc a 
verres, that there was never any beauritull Perſon wicked, that 
this Gracctulncle in the Body , 15 a certain l1gn of pertc&tion 1 


' the Soul, Proverbs 17, 24, Wiſciunie ſhiceth in the connenan;» 0 tht 


uf : Iron 
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From matcriall beauty wee aſcend to the firſt Fountain by ſix 
Degrees : the Soule through the fight repreſents to her {clt the 
Beauty of fome particular perſon, inclines tot, 1s pleated with 
it, and while the reſts here, is in the firſt, the moſt imperfe& mate- 
rial degree. 2.She retorms by her imagination the Image the hath 
reccived, making 1t more pertect as more ſpirituall ; and ſepara- 
ting it from Marccr, brings it a little nearer Ideal Beauty, 3, By 
che light of the agent Intellect abſitracting this Form from all {in- 
oularity, (he con{t1ders the univerlall Nature of Corporcal Beau- 
ty by it ſelf : This 1s the higheſt degree the Soul can reach whilk 
ſhe goes no further then Senſe, 4. Reficcting upon her own Ope- 
ration, the knowledge of univer{al] Beauty, and contidcring that 
every thing tounded in mattcr 15 particular, fhcc concludes this 
univeriality procceds not trom tic outward Objcct , but het In- 
trinſecal Power: and reaſons thus : It 1n the dimme Glafle of Ma- 
terial Pnancalmes this Beauty 1s reprelented by vertue of my 
Light, it follows,that beholding it in the clear Mirrour of my ſub- 
ſtance divelted of thoſe Clouds, it will appcar more per{picuous: 
tus rurning into her {elf , thee findes the Image of Ideal Beaur 
communicated to her by the Intellect , the Objxc& of Celeſtiall 
Love. 5. Shee aſcends from this Idea in = {clf , to the 
place where Celcſtiall YVeaus is,in her proper forms Who in ful- 
neſs of her beauty nor being comprehenſible , by any particular 
Intelle& , ſhe, as much as 1n her lies, endcavours to bc united to 
the firſt Mind,the chictcſt of Creaturcs,and gencral Habitation of 
[deal Beauty, obtaining this, ſhe rerminates, and fixeth her jour- 
ney:this 1s the ſ1xt and lait degree: They are all imply'd in thes,7, 
and 8 Stanza's. 

[ Form'd Ly th' Eternal look, &c.] 

Plaroniſts affirm ſome Souls are of the natute of Saturn, othcrs 
of Jupiter,or ſome other Planet, meaning , one Soul hath more 
Contormity in its Nature with the Soul of the Heaven of Saturs, 
then with that of Jupztey, and fo on the contrary ; of which thcre 
can be no intcrnal Cauſe aſſigned ; the External is God, who (as 
Plato in his Timzus ) Soweth ar.d ſcattereth Souls , ſome 11 the Moon » 
others tn other Planets and Stars, the I;,(truments of Time, 

Many imagine the Rational Soul deſcending from her Star, 1n 
her Vehiculum Celeſte, of her {clf forms the Body, to which by that 
Medium ſhe 1s united : Our Author upon thele grounds ſuppo- 
ſcth,that into the Yehiculum of the Soul,by her cnducd with Pow- 
cr to form the Body, is infuſed from her Star a particular forma- 
tive vertue, diſtinct according to that Star z thus the aipect of one 
15 Saturnine, of anothcr Joviall, &c. inthcir looks wee read the: 
nature of their Souls. 

But becaule inferiour matter is not ever obedient to the Stamp, 
the vcrtue of ti.c Soul is not alwaics equally expreſt in the \ "ble 
Efhigics : hence it happens that two of the ſame Nature arc un- 
Ggeg like 
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like ; the matter whereof the one conhiſts, being lefle diſpy. 
ſcd to recerve that Figure then the orher 53 what in that 15 com- 
pleat is in this imperte&;our Author infers,thar the figures oftwg 
Bodies being formed by verrue of the ſame Star, this Conformity 
begets Love. 

[ From the Suns moſt ſulrme ab14d |} 

The Tropick of Cancer : by which Soultes according to 
Plaroniſts deſcend, aſcending by Capricorn. Cancer 15 the Houle of 
the Moon, who predominates over the vitall parts, Capricorz of 
Saturn preſiding over Contemplation. 

[ The Heart tn which affetiton's bred —_ 
Is thus Ly pleaſing E7rYOuY fed. 1 ; 

Frequently, it not alwaics, the Lover believes that which hee 
loves more beautious then it is, he beholds 1r in the Image his 
Soul hath formed of it; {o much fairer as more ay pri from 
Matter, the Principle of Detormity ; bef1des, the Soul 1s more In- 
dulgent in her Aﬀettion to this Species , confidering it 15 ber on 
Child produc'd in her Imagination. 

[ --one Sun paſſes 
Through three refulgent Burning-glafses. | 
One Light flowing from God, beaurthies the Angelick, the Ra- 
tional Narurc, and the Sen{t1ble World. 
[ --the Souls ext Hand-mard--] 
The Imaginative 
[--to the Breaſt 
The Breaft and Heart hcre taken for the Soul becauſe her nearck 
Lodging 5 the Fountain of Lite and Hear. 
| --reform'd but r0t ex oe 

Reform'd by the Imagination from the : ormity of Matter ; 
- not reduc'd to perfet tmmarerialiry , without which truc 

auty 15 not Expreſt, ' 
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CHAP. I. 
Hes Life: 


PEUSIPPUS wasan Athenian,born at Myr- 
/l1:.us | which belonged to the Pandioman 
Tribe J his Father named Eaurymedorn , his 
Mother Porore, Siſter to Plato, | 

' He was brought up in the domeſtick bApxl. %ogm., 
documents of his Uncle Plato , © who (as hc io pa PR 
ulcdro fay ) reformed Speulippus's life , after lat. & amici. 


diſcrim. 


a L aert. 


the pattern of his owr. 
© Plato had foure Kins-women z Daughters of his Neeces ; d Cbio. Fpift.a 
the eldeſt of the{e he married to Spenſippzs , with a ſmall portion, #79 
thirty Minz, which D10--1ſzus had fent him : To this fumme Chrp 
glad of the occaſion, added a Talent , which Spexfippus carheſtly 
refuſed, untill at laſt he was overcome by the juſt 1mportunities 
of thc other to reccive it, alledging that he gave 1t not as mony, 
but as kindenefſe; that {uch gifts were to be entertained, for they 
cncreaſed honour , the reſt were dſhonourable ; that he oughr 
toaccept of the good-will , though he deſpiſed the mony. The 
reſt of thoſe Virgins were Married richly to Athenians, only 
Speuſippus, who beſt deſerved, was poor, With rhcfe arguments 
Speuſrppus was 1nguced to. accept of (0's gitt; whereat Chis 
much congratulated his own good tortune , as having laid hold 
of an occation, ſuch, as perhaps, {aith he, 1 ſhall not meet agarn in all 
my life, | 
When Dor came to Athers , Spenſippaus was continually in p;,,.y;r. Dior; 
company with him, more then any other friend there, by P1aty's 
advicc, to ſoften and divert Don's humour , with a facile com- 
panion , ſuch as he knew Speaſrppas to be; and thar withall , he 
knew diſcreetly how to obſerve time and place in his mirth : 
whence T:moa (712 Sillis) calls him, a 400d Jeaſter. 
Thc laſt time that 7laro,, upon the 1mportunity of Dzoarſerns , 
. went to S7cely, Spernſippus accompany'd tum. Whileſt they lived 
at Syracuſe, Speuſippus kept more company with the Citizens then 
Plato did, and intinuating more into ther mindes , at firſt they 
were afraid to ſpeak freely to him , miſtrutting him to bc one o! 
Dreavſtus's fpics : But within a while they began to confide 1N 
JM , 


a Laerts 


b L aert. 


c L aert. 
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him, and all agreed in this, to pray D!0n to come tothem, and 
not to take care forſhips , men, or horles, but to hire a thip for 
his own paſſage; tor the Sicilians delired no more , then that he 
would lend them his name and perſon againſt the Tyrant. 
Speuſippus at his return to Athens, perlwaded Deron to warre 
againſt Drouyſzus , and dcliver Szcely from the bondage of Tyran- 
ny, aſſuring him the Country would receive him gladly. Drox 
upon this information received fuch encouragement, that he be- 
an ſecretly to levie men : The Philolophers much advan <( 
Fis deſigne. When he went to Srcaly , he beſtowed a Country 
houſe , which he had purchaſcd ſince his comming to Ather , 


upon Speuſippus. | 


—_— _—_— 


CHAP. IL. - 
His profeſſion of Phaloſophy. 


1 YJLato dying in the firſt year of the 108 Olympiad, Theophilus 
being Archon,Speuſzppus ſucceeded him in the School of the 
Academy, * whom he followed alſo in his Do&rine. 

He firit, as Theodorus aftirmes, looked into the community and 
mutuall aſſiſtance of Mathemaricall Diſciplines, as Plato did 
into that of the Philoſophicall. 

© He firſt, according to Ceneus, declared thoſe things, which 
Iſocrates conceived not to be divulged , the ſame perhaps which 


d Epift. «d. Ar. * Cxcero calls the aerloe? of Tſocrates. | 


2.1. 
eStob, Phyſ.1 .T, 


f Laert. 


© He affirmed, that the minde was not the ſame, either with 
Good or One; bur of a peculiar nature proper to it ſelfe. 

'Heſct up inthe School which Plato had built the Images of 
the Graces. 

_”_ cxaced mony of his Diſciples, contrary to the cuſtome of 
Plato. 

The two Women who were Plato's Auditors , Laſthenia the 
---— ara ,» and Axtothea the Phliaſian , heard Speuſeppus like- 
wile, 

Having continued MaFey of rhe School cight years, he art laſt, 
by rcaſon of his infirm diſpoſition , much debilitated by the 
Palfic, ſent to Xezocrates,defiring him to come and take from him 
the government of the School, which Xenocrates did, 
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CHAP. IE. 


H;s wWrrtzngs- 


E wrotc * many things, chicfly in Philoſophy » Commenta« a Zart, Said, 
ries and Dialogues, ot which were 


Ariſtippus the Cyrenazch, 
Of Riches I. 

Of Pleaſure ib 

Of Fuftice 1, 

Of Philoſophy Eb; 

Of Fries [hip 1. 

Of the Goas 1. 

The Ph loſopher 3; 

To Cephalus 1. 

(cphalus Ts 
Cltyomachus,or Lyſtas 1, 
The Cittizen I. 

Of the Soul 1. 

T' Gryllus 1. 

A: 1ſlippus .: 

The co.{utatton of Arts T, 
Commenta ry Dralogues . 
Artifictall 1. 


Dialogues of likeneſſe 111 things IO, 
Diviſions and arguments to things like, 
Of the genus's and ſpectes of Examples, 


To Amartyrus, 
Encomum of Plato. 


Epiſiles to Dion, Dionyſius, Philip. 


Or Lap. 

The Mathematician. 
Mandrolulus. 
Ly(1as. 


Deſt.4110ns, of all theſ(c WTI1tLNgS the only CXtanr 


Orters of Commentaries, 
Verſes. 


” Phatoranus, inthe ſecond of his Commentarics , ſaith, that y, x 7. 
Ariſtutle paxd three Talents tor his Books, 


CE Laert. 


d Deipn, 116, 


1 art, 
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CHAP. IV. 


His Death. 


HE was (as * Temotheas faith) very infirme of body, ® infomuch 
that he was fain to be carried up and down the Academy in 

a kinde of a running chair : Riding in this manner, he one day 
met D:ogenes, whom ſaluting, he faid, Joy be with you: Bur, not 
with you , anſwered Drogeres , whocanendureto live being in 
that condition. Art length he dyed willingly chrough gricte , as 
Laertzus afirmes, who cl{cwhere citing Plutarch in the l:wes of Ly. 
ſander and Scylla, {aich, he dycd of the Phthiriafis ; but there is 
no ſuch thing extant in Plutarch. | 

< Though he followed 2lato in his opinions 3 yet, he did not i- 
mitatc his temper, for he was auſtecr, cholcrick , and had not fo 
great command over his plcaſures, In anger he threw a Dog in- 
coa Well, and indulging to plealure, he went to the marriage 
of (aſſander in Macedoxia : He was alfo ſo great a Lover of mo- 
ny, that ſome Poems which he had written , not very good, he 
ſung publickly for gain : for which vices , Drozyſcus writing to 
him, thus derides him: And we may learn res" Kut from our Arca- 
dian ſhe-Scholler. Plato tock no mony of hrs Schollers , you exatt it whe- 
ther they are willing or not. © Atheneus cites the ſame Epiltle, after 
he had reproached him for avarice and voluptuouſneſſe , he ob- 
jets his colleQions of mony from many perſons; his love to 
Laſthenia, the Sardian Curtezan; after all rhis adding , why do you 
atcuſe us of avarice , who your ſelfe omit not a.y ſordid way of gan? 
Did not you after Hermas's debt was ſatisfied , make colletons in his 
name amongſ(t his friends, to your owngyſe ? 

Toa rich man in love with a dormed pcrſon ; what need you 
her, ſaith hc, for ten Talents you may have a handſomer, 

To him S$:momades wrot Hiſtories, wherein he related the acti- 
ons of D1oz and Bron. 
There was another Spenſsppus, a Phylitian of eAlexandria, 
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C HAP. I. 
His Country, Parents, living with Platg. 


whichin all probability ended when Polemo 
ſucceeded in the School, the firſt year of the 
116.Olympiad,it may be gathered that he was 
born in the fourth year of the 95. Olympiad. 
He heard Plato from his Childhood, He was 
dull of apprehenſion, whence Plato comparing him with Ariſtotle, 
{aid,one needs a ſpur,the other a bridle;gwhat an aſs & what an horſe have 
[io yoke together 1 He was fevere, and had a ſad look, for which 
reaton Plato oft faid to him, Xenocrates, ſacrifice to the Graces, Which 


Er.ocrates was of Chalcedon, Son of * Agatho, or a Lan. 
Azatheror. From the years of his life 82, b $wid. 


was an uſuall phraſc to ——— people. © Another time Plato c Alia. 14.9% 


ſharply gun ac the roughneſlc of his diſpoſition, which hee 
took quictly, and unmoved ; ſaying to one that inſtigated him to 
reply in his own defence, No, this is an advantage to me. 


* He accompanied Plato in his voyage to Szc:ly, © where at a 4 Laert. | 
drinking Feaſt, with D:onyſzus, being honoured with a wreath of © Ath, Deipn. 


Gold, inſtead of a Garland of flowers, which were beſtow'd up- 
on the gucſts upon ſuch occaſions, when he went awayghe pur it 
upon the Statue of cMercury,where they uſcd to leave their ordi- 
nary Garments. 


' When Dzonyſras fell out with Plato, and threatned to find f Laert, 


one that ſhould cut off his head, Xexocrates made an{wcr , zot be- 
fore be hath cut off this, ſhewing his own, 

5 e lian ſaith, that xexocrares having taken a journey into his $ 
own Country, Ariſtotle with his Diſciples came to Plato, Speuſrp- 
pas was at that time fick, and therefore could not be with Plate. 
Plato being tourſcore ycars old, (which falls upon the fourth year 
of the 197, Olympiad , the year before his death) his memory 
tirough age much decay'd,, Ariſtotle fell upon him with ſubtle 
lophilticall queſtions , whereupon Plato gave over walking 1n 
publick, and retired with his friends ro his own houſe. At the 
end of the three monti:s Xexocrates returning from his travel;,fands 
Ariſtotle walking where he had letr Plato, and fceing that he = 

11> 


1 


Var.hift. 3. 
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b 1 :r71.vit; 
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Is fricnds when they went out of the School went not to P{a;g, 
but to ſomc other part of the Ciry, hee asked one there prufunt, 
what was become of Plato,thinking hc had been fick;the other an- 
{wer'd,hc 1s not {1ck,but Ariſtotle hath moleſted him, & driven hin 
out of the School, fo that now he tcacnherh Pluloſophy 1n his own 
Garden, Xegctr ates hearing this, went ynmediately co Plato, whom 
he fatind diſgourfing to h1s Ifſgiples,pÞcxtons of great worth and 
cmincnce. As ſoon as he had ended his diſcourlte, he ſaluted Yo, 
crates, as he uſed, very kindly, and Nenorrates him. When the 
company was ditmils'd, Xenorrates, withour ſpcaking a word of 
Ir to Plato,getting his fricnds together, after hc had cud Spe/;p- 
pus for permitting Ariſto:le ro poſſelle the School, made a |:ca3 
againſt Arietle and oppoſcd him with his utmoſt force, unt1!] 2; 
laſt he reinſtated him in the School. Thus 1az.But this ſtory , 
which he acknowledgeth ro have taken up on no Þerrer aprith- 

rity then vulgar report, diſagrees with many girenmltances of 
Ariſtotle's lite, ſupported by far more credible Teſtimonyes.  * 
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CHAP. II. 
His Profeſſeon of Philoſophe. 


Frer Speuſippus had held che School eight years, finding him- 

(clt nor ablc to continue that charge any lONQgC r, hce [Ent to 
Xer.ocrates intreating him totake it upon him , which Xexccrates 
did, * in the {ccond ycar of the 110, Olympiad, Lymarhizes be- 
ins Archon, not without cmulation and difſcntion with the Pe- 
ripatc ticks, for ® A7iſtotle, ar his return out of AMacevonia : hnding 
Yeroc ates poſicts'd of the Academy, inſtituted a School, in oppo- 
jition to hum, 1n the Lycxum, ſaying, 


Sile;.t to be ron moſt difgraceſull were, 
Ars. ſe e NCNOCTatcs pojjeſs the Chair. 


« Some afhrm, that Alexapder falling out with Ar:ſſotle, to vex 
lim , ſent 4 prelent tO N70C/ AfeS ' of 50. Talents, whereot 1-0 
(ates took bur Zoo). Atticks, and ſcent back the reft, ſaying, that 
he ueeded it mol that was to matiitath ſo mary, Or, as © S:obeus relates 
it, having entertained ther Meſſenger, atrer his uſuall tathion, £0 
and ecll eAlexander, faith he, that attcr the rate I live, I hall not 
ncd 50. Talents inall my life. ' The moncy being brought bacs 
to Al-xand:; 5 IC asked, it Yenucralcs had not any triend, addin 
that as for his own friends, the wealth of Darts was too little tot. 


H- 


till, 
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: He aſſerted #,1ty and Duality to be Gods ;, the firſt as 1t wete BY Wants. 


\{1iculinc, In the nature of a Father, raigning 1n Heaven ,* 
whom he called alſo Juprter, the Oc, and the Afr,.de. The other, 
a< it were Female, and the Mother z> commanding all things un- 
4 » Heaven. This he called the Minde of the Uniicrle, Be ike- 
witc aſſerts Heaven to be divine, and the ticry ſtarrs to be Olym- 
pian Gods, the reſt {ublunary inviſible Deitics, which permcate 
trough the CIEments of matrtcr , whercot that which paſlerh 
chrough the alr 15 called 740, that which through rhe WArcr 
Nepiues that which through the carth Ceres; This the Storcks 
borrowed from him, as he thc tormer trom Plato, | 

H: continued Maſter of the School twenty five years , untill h Lasre. » 
the firſt year of the hundred and fixr Olympiad z then bis Ditct- 
plc Polemo ſucceeded him. During rhar tine, hc lived VCTY IEU- 
rin thc Acadcmy; and it at any tune he went into the City , 
2! the tradeſmenand other people thronged to {ce him. 


_——— — - 


— — —_— —— 


Hers Vertues and Apophthegmes. 


2 4 Mongſt his other Vertues , he was very remarkable for his a Laert. Va. 
{A Celnmoceof which there 15 this inſtance : Phryne , a fa- 4%. 43+ 

mM. 5 A2c2an Curtczan, having laid a wager wirh ſome youn 

mc. ts Ditciples, that he could not reſiſt her enticements , ſtole 

privaccly into his bel ; The next morning being queſtion'd arfl 

laught at by nis Diſciples, ſhefaid', The wager they laid 

was of a man, not of a ſtone. 'To this end he uſed ro mortifie him- 

{clic by inciſion, and my; of h1s flcth, 


» cis witdome and SancitYF was much reverenced by the A- b Val. Max, 2. 


en. L WORE . ' Lo. Cic. pro, 
tnenians 3 for being to give is teltimony, and ro {wear , aSThe Bale, Laert. 


cuſtome was, that he tpok- nothing but truth, the Judges all roſe 
up, and cryed out, that he ſhould not ſwear , indulging that ro 
"us ſincerity, which they did nor allow to one another. 

© Being on with others eo Ph:l;p on an Embaſſy , the reſt re- « Laerr. 
ccived gifts from him, and went to treat in private with him ; 
Xenocy ares d1d neither, and for that part was not invited by him : 
The Anibaſſadours returning to Athezs,ſaid, that Xenocrares went 
along with them to no purpoſe: whereupon the Athenians were 
ready to impoſe a mult upon him ; but when they underſtood 
by im, that they wereat that time to conſider chiefly concer- 


ning the Common-wealth, Philphaving corrupted the reſt with 


£1its, and that he would not accept any, they beſtowed double 
nonours upon him. Philip ſaid atterwards , that of thoſe who 

came to him, only Xenoc7ates would not take any gifts, 
Being (cnt in the time of the Laniich war ( Which was about 
[11 the 
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L3x and 


d Al ver. 
bifk. 39. 3. 
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the ſccond year of the 104" Olympiad ) Ambaſſadour to «A. 
pater , about the redemption of ſome Atheman Priſoners, Ani. 
pater invited him to fit down to ſupper, whereto he anſwer'd in 
the words of #lyſſes in Homer, 


O Circe, what man 1s there that ts good, 
Before his friends are freed can think of food? 

Antipater was fo pleaſed with the ingenious application of 
theſe Verſes , that he cauſed the Priſoners tics to be 
{ct at liberty. © 

* His clemency, ſaith lar, extended not only ro men , bur, 
often to irrationall creatures, as once, when a Sparrow, purſued 
by a Hawk, flew to his boſome, he took it, much pleated, and 
hid it till the enemy were out of fight; and when he thought it 
was out of fear and danger , opening his boſome , he let it go, 
{aying, that hc had not berra vr ſ\upplyanr. 

* Bron deriding him, he 9 ro make any anſwer in his own 
defence; for, a Tragedy, faith he, being mocked by a Comedy , 
necds not a reply. Þ 

To one , who though he had neither fearn'd Mulick, Geome- 
try, nor Aſtronomy ; yet, defircd to be his Diſciple : Away, faith 
hc , you have not the handles of Philoſophy. Some affirm he laid, / 
teach not to card wool. 

Antipater coraming to Athexs met and ſaluted him z which fa- 
Jute he returned not , untill he had made an end of the diſcourſe 


he was aþour. 
He was nothing proud; he aſſigned a particular buſinefle to 


Stoab. Eth,126, : TE 
Sto, £19-12% every part of the day , a great part thereof to meditation , one 


e S40b. Sev. 35. 


b Val. Max. 7.2 


part to filence. 

s Whenfocyer he pierc'd a vAell of Wine, it was fower'd 
before he ſpent it, and the broaths that were made for him were 
often thrown away the next day; whence proverbially was uſed, 
the Cheeſe of Xcnocractes, of things that laſt well, and are not catt- 
ly conſumed. 

» Holding his peace at ſome detraRive diſcourſe , they asked 
him why he ſpoke not > Becauſe, faith he, I have ſometimes rc- 
pcnted of ſpeaking, but never of holding my peace. 

Yet, this man , ſaith Laertius , becauſc he could nor pay the 
fine impoſed upon Aliens, the Athenians ſold : Demetrius Phate- 
reus bought him, contenting both parties, the Athenians with 
their Tribute, Xexocrazes with his liberty, 


H 


Hrs Writings. 


E left many Writings , Verſes, Exhortations ; and Orati- 
ons, their Titles theſe, 


Of Nature 6 Bookes. 
Of Wiſdome 6. 

Of Riches 1. 

Arias 1. 

Of 1ndefintte 1. 

of a Child 1. 

Of Continence 1, 

Of Profitable 1. 

Of Pyee 1, 


Of Death 1. which ſome conceive to be the ſame with 
that which is extant amongſt the1 
Dialogues, under the title of A aworhas. 


Of Voluntary 1. 
Of Friendſhip 2. 
Of equity 1, 
Of Contrary 2. 
Of Beatitude 2. 
Of writing x. 
Of Memory 1. 
Of Falſe 1. 
Callicles 1, 
Of Prudence 3. 
Oeconomick 1, 
Of Temperance 1, 
Of the power of Law 1. 
Of a Common-wealth 1, 
das, * 

at Vervae may be tanght I, 
Of Ens 1, ”"M 
Of Fate 1. 
Of paſſions 1, 
Of Lrves x. 
Of concord x. 
Of Diſciples 2. 
Of Juſtice 1. 
Of Vertue 2. 
Of ſpectes 1, 
Of Pleaſure 3, 
Of Life x, 
Of Fortitude 1, 


XENOGRATES. 
CHAP. IV. 


ſpurious Platonic 
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Of One 1. 
Of Ideas I. 
Of Art 1. 
Of Gods 2. 
Of the Soul 2. 
Of Scrence 1. 
Polttick 1. 
Of Screntificks 1, 
Of Philoſophy 1. 
Of Parmendes 0pt 4014s 1. 
Archidemus,or of Juſtuce 1, 
Of Good x. 
Of things which pertain to IntelleR 8, 
Solutions concermng Speech 1, 
mp icall auſcultation 6. 

A ſummary I. 
Of Genus's and Spectes 1. 
Pythagorean aſſerttons 1, 
Solutions 2. 
Driſtons 8, 
Poſurrons 3. 
Of Dralefick 14,& 15,0 16. | 
Of Diſciplines, concermng diſtinBrons g. 
C Oncermmg Rattocination 9. 
Concerning Intell gence 4. 
Of Dzſcrp Ines 6. 
> Ba, 16 Intellegence 2. 
Of Geometry $. F 
(Commentaries 1, | 
Contraries 1. ; 
Of Numbers 1, acne 
Theory of Arithmetick Is: - 
Of Interualls 1. 

— prck 6, 

ements, to Alexander roncerning 84 Kingdom 4. 

To Ar) Las 
To Hep pheſtion, 
Of Geometry 2, 


Verſes 345. 


POLEMO. 


CHAP.V. 


His Death. 


HE died in the 82 ycar of his age by a fall in the night into a *£47* 
Baſin, (whercin he was drown'd) probably in the firſt yeare 
of the 116, Olympiad, for in that year Polemo his Succeſſour took 
upon him the School. | 

Laertius {aith, there were {1x more of this name, but mentions 
only five. One, very antient, $k1ltull in Tatts; another of the 
fame City and Family with this Philoſopher , Author of the O- 
ration upon the death of Arſ7zoe ; the tourth, faith he, a Philoſo- 
pher, who writin Elegiack verſc, but nor happily , perhaps the 
lame, who, Suzdas ſaith, was nothing inferiour to this Xerocrates 
for Continence; the fift a Statuary, the ſixt, a writer of Songs,as 
Ariftoxenus athirm. 


POELEMCQ& 


aoLEMO was an Athcnian of OEa [a Towne a Leert. 
bclonging to the Ocnian Tribe, ] his Father 
Philoſtratus (who according to ® Anttponus Ca- 
ryſtzus ) was a Citizen of great account, and 
kept a Chariot and horles. 
Polemo1n i11s youth was very intemperate, Laer. 

RIC and diflolute 3 he frequently took a ſum of 
money , and hid 1t in a private corner of ſome ſtreet, to ſup- 
ply IS EXtravagances upon occaſion. Even in tHe :Academy 
were found three obolt , which he had hid under a Pillar, upon 
the fame account. This wildnefſe cauſed diſcontent berwixt him 
and his wife, who,thinking hcr ſclt not wel uſed by him,accuſed 
him %s ueggxicgs Cuvierr. 

* Neither did he delight ({aith Valerrus Maximas,) in Luxury c 6.9. 
onely, bur even 1n the intamy thercot. On a time,coming trom a 
Feaſt, not after the ſctting bur rifing of the Sun; and ſeving the 
door of Xexocrates the Philoſopher open, full of Wine , imclling - 
{lweet of unguents , crown'd with Garlands , richly -attit'd, hec 
ruſh'd into his School, which was filled with a croud of learned 
pcri{ons, Nor contented with fo rude an intrutton, he {ate down 
allo, intending to make ſport ar his excellent cloquence and pfu- 
«cnt precepts. Hereupon all were offended as the affront deſer- 
ved, onely Xer.ocrates, continuing the fame Countenance and 
Kkk ocſture 
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\NOL EMO. 

gcſture, fcl] trom thc diſcourſc in which he was, and began to 
ſpeak of modeſty and temperance, with the gravity of whole iſ. 
courlc, Polemo bcing reduced to repentance , fhirft rook his Gar. 
Jand off from his head, and flung itn the ground 5 foon atrer jc 
withdrew his. arme within nts  Cloake ; Next hee laid 
alide the cheertulncfſe of that look which he had tormerjy , 
when he affcctcd teafting ; laitly, he wholly devettcd himfcltc of 
Luxury , and being thus cured by the wholfom Medicine of one 
diſcourſe, hc, from an infamous Prodigall became a molt excc|- 
[cnt Philoſopher, being * trom that time forward fo addicted tg 
ſtudy,thart hc ſurpals'd all the reſt,and tucceeded Xenocrates in the 
g0yCrament of the School, which he began un rhe tirtt year of the 
I16. Olympiad. ; 

Attcr hc þegan to ſtudy Philoſophy, he had tuch a conſtant be- 
haviour, that he rcetain'd alwaics the tame Counterance, and 
kept thelame tone in all his (peech, whereby Crantor was taken 
with him . A mad dog having bit him by the Knee , he alone of 
all the Company {cem'4 ro be unconcern'd init, and a tumult 
happening thereupon in the City , |. as>cd without any diſtur- 
bancc, what was thc matter? In the Theatres alſo,he was nothing 
moved. VVhen Nzceſtratus the Poct, firnamed Clremreſtra,recitcd 
ſomthing to him and Cates, Crates was much taken therwiti , 
but hee made no morc thoww then as it hc had heard nothin , and 
was altogcther fuch as AMelanthizs tie Painter in his Books of 


. Picturehath delcrib'd him,tor hiclaith in tus actions was exprets- 
cd a {tubbornacfle and hardncfic. Inna" 


| "Ys 
Polemo uſed to lay, we ought to exercite our {elyes in, g1jngs, 
not in Diale&uck Dilciplincs , I<lt., jaristying qur jelvgs wit 
the taſt and mcditation of the ſuperticiall parts of Science , wc. 
become admurcd. tor {ubticty 1n dilcouric, hutcontracik our 
{clvcs in the practiſe of our lite: | 
He was fagete and ingenious, thunning that which eArtepha- 
zes imputcs to Euripides, towernele and harthnefle, He taught , 
not fitting, but, walking. The Athcnians much honour 'd bimtor 
his grcat Integrity, hee tooke great delight in Solitude, whence 
for the molt part he dwelt in a Garden, about which his Dilci- 
ples built themſelves little lodges, ncar ro his Scheol. - He was a 
Studious umitatour of Xezocrares ( who, Ariſtippus ſarh,: much 
loved him ) alwaies remcmbring tus innocence, ſeverity and gra- 
vity, to which, like a Dorick mcature, he conformed his owne 
{tcPs. | 
Ar:t1gonus Caryſizus laith, that from the thiructh year ot his az 
ro [us dcath he drunk nothung. bur watcr. 
He hell that the VV'orld 1s God. 
Hc much affected Sopberles,chictiy in thoſc places where(to ule 
the phraſe of the Comck Poct)a Moluſſi..z dog ſeemeth ta have wt; 
tet together nuth Lim. And whicreas Phiynics:t tank, be was 


Not ſweet, nor fiat, Lut genily ſmooth 3 he faid, that Homer was an 
Epick Sophacles, Sopbecles a Tragick Homer. = 

He diced vcry old of a conſumption, and lctt behind him tnany 
Writings, L4er 1215 bath this Epigram upon tuny 


pert thou not told, that Polemo lies here, 

On whom ſlow ſuckaeſs (man's worſt paſſion)prey'd ? 
No," i1s the robe of fleſh he us'd to wear, 

which ere to Heat'n he mounted down he laid. 


Ot his Ditciples arc remembred Crates, Zena the Stoick, and 
eA1! ceſulaus. 


CATE S 


hc was an Auditor of Poleme, and loved by 
him; He ſucceeded him 1n the government 
of his School, They both profited fo much 
by once anorher, that living they onely to]- 
low'd thc ſamc inſtitutes, but even to thetr 
laſt ends were alike, and being dead, were 
buried in the ſame Sepulchre, Upon which 
occatiton Aztagoras writ thus upon them both , 


Wno ere thou art, ſay ere thou paſſeſt by, 
(CCratcs aud Polcmo here burzed lie 3 
Both for thety mutual love no leſs admar' d, 
The (or ther eloqueice, by which tſpir'd > 
O ih wiſdom they profeſs'd, the age was proud, 
Yet glaaly to their ſacred precepts baw'd. 


Hence Arceſtilans , when he went from Theophraftus, and ap- 
ply'd himſelf to them,(aici,they were Gods , or certain reliques of the 
golder: a%e. 

They were nothing popular, but what D:onyſiodorus an antient 
Mutician was wont to lay, may be apply'd to theſe, when he 
boalted 3 that none had cver heard him ting, as they had 1ſmentus, 
ner rad ever ſcen him in a Ship, or at the Fountains. 

Amtger.us fanth, that, he ſoiourn'd at (rantors, when he & Arceſi- 
lus livcd moſt {ricndly,and that eArceſilaus dwelt with Crantor,Po 
Ing with Crates, together with Lyſicles,who was one of the Citt- 
ecns and truly, Polewo,as is before mention'd,loved (ates, (v41tor, 
efrceſtlins, Bur Craies dying, as Apullodorus the third of his 


C. liro- 


RATES wasa Thriaſian, Son of eAwirgentes, , 
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CRANTOR. 


Chronicle, left Books which he had written , partly of Philofo- 
phy, partly of Comedy; Orations ſuited for publick pleading, or 
Embaſhe. | 

He had many eminent diſciple<,of whom was Arceſilaus, & Bi- 

en the Boriſthertte,afterwards called a Theodorear from chat Sect. 

' There were ten of this name. The Firft an anticent ComickPoet, 
The Second, an Oratour of the Family of /ſocrates. NS] 
The Third, an Ingenccr,that went along with Alexander 1n his 

cxpcditions, 
The Fourth, a Cynick. 
The Fft, a Periparctick. 
The $S:x:, this Academick. 
The Seteath, a Grammar1an. 
The Ezghth, writ of Geometry. 
The Neath, an Epigrammartick Poet. 
The Tenth, of Tar(is, an Academick Philoſopher. 


 CRAN TIT OR: 


«2. Rantor was of Solt, much admired in his own 
Y); Country. He camc to Athezs where hee hcard 

Xenocrates, and {tudicd with Polehmo. 

be He writ Commentaries, 3909, Verſes, whereof 
A< ſome aſcribe part to Arceſilaus. 

= Bcins asked how he came to be taken with Pole- 
mo,bttt an{wer'd, from rhe tone of his ſpeccht, never exalted nor 
depreſs'd, 

Falling ſick, he went to the Temple of Aſculaprus,and walked 
there ; where many reſorted to him trom fevcrall parts, not 
thinking he ſtai'd in reſpe& of his ficknefle, but that he meant to 
erect a School in that place ; amongſt the reſt came Arceſulaus , 
whom, though he lov'd him very much, he recommended to Po- 
lemo, whom he himſclf after his recovery heard alfo, and was ex- 
treamly taken with him. 

_ Hebequeath'd his eſtate, amounting to 12. Talents to Arce- 
filaus, who asking him where he would be buried,he anſ{wer'd, 

In Earth's kind boſom happy 'tzs to le, 

He is ſaid to have written Poems, and to have depoſited them, 
tealed up in his own Country, in the Temple of Afizeruas of him 
thus Theetetus, 


i 1 - = eh 


Pleaſing to men, hut to the Muſes more. 
Crantor 700 ſo07: of life was diſpoſſeſt, 
Earth bis cold body we to thee reſtore 
That im thy arms be peacefully may reſt. 


Cran 


eARCESTLAQS. 


paſſionately and quoted this vcric out of his Bellerophoz.. . 


Alas, yet why alas , 
Through ſuch fate mortals paſſe. 


Antagoras the Poet alledyeth theſe verſes , as written by him. 
. 

* My Soul's 172 doubt, f0 doultleſſe ts his race, 
whether I love farſt of all Goas [hall place , 
which drew from Ercbus therr old deſcent 
eAnd Night beyond the Oceans aſi extent ;, 
Or whether to braght Venus, or to Earth , 
Thou oweſt thy double form and ſacred birth. 


He was very ingenious in impoling apt names. 
He ſaid of an 111 Poct, that has vertes were full of moths ; and 
of Tbeophraſtus, that his Thetes were written in a ſhell, 
He wrotc a Trcatilc concerning Grice, which was gencrally 
much admircd, as Cicero and Laerizas atteſt. 
He dicd betorc Polemo and Czates of the di oply. 
wnntog che; go os mo hee AERO 
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His Country, Parents, Teachers. 


{rantor above all admired Homer and Euripeges , ſaying , it 
was hard in proper language to ſpeak at once tragically and 


* Read "By Sv 
$404 Iojichs , In 
ng. a5 Cal- 
limachus hymn. 
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1:5 One double 
leſſe wn >. 
the other, whi 
both the inter- 
preters not 0b» 
ſerving , have 
ſtrangely rendred 
this place. 


Qd@fcclaus (whom Cicero calls Arceſilas) was a Pi- 


an to his Brother Arceſilaus. 


taean of eAobs ; his Father , according to 
Apollodorus, int the third of his Chronolo- 
g1Cks, named Seathus, or as others Sc yibus, He 
was the youngelt of foure brethren , rwo by 


> thc lame Father, only the other by thc lame 
Y Mother ; the eldeſt was named Pylades : ot 
thoſe who ha,l the ſame Father, the eldeſt was Mgreas, Guardir 


He was born by computation from his death ( which was in 


the fourth year of the 
the {ſeventy fift of h 


lixteenth Ofympiad 


[11] 


n hundred thirty and tourch Olympiad 3 * Aldobrandi- 
1s age ) inthe firſt ycar of the hundred and 


nus his edigon 
reads the 13. 


He 


eARCESIL AUS. 

He firſt heard Autolychus the Marhematician » his Country. 
man , before he came tro Athens , with whom he travelled to 
Sarais., 

Next he heard Xanthus an Athcnian, a Maſter of Muſick. 

He heard alſo Hipporacus the Geometrician » who, Cxceptin 
his «kill in that Art, was otherwiſe a gaping dull fellow , for 
which Arceſilaus deriding him, ſaid > Geometry flew into his 
mouth as he gaped. Of Hzppenicus falling mad) he took fo great 
care, that hc brought him ro his own houlc , and kept him therg 

untill he were quite cured. 

He likewiſe , by the compulſion of his Brother , ſtudied Rhe- 
torick, and being by nature vehement in dilc ourſe, and of indc- 
fatigable induſtry , he addicted himſclfe likewiſe to Poctry. 
There 15 an Epigram of his cxtant upor A :ralus, to this effc( ; 
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For armes and horſes oft hath been the name 
Of Pergamus through Pila ſpread by fame : 
But, now [hall (if a mortall may dre ve ) 

To future times with greater elory ſhi.e. 


Thcre 15 another Epigram of his vpon Menodorus , {on of Eu- 
aemus, 


Far bence is Thyatirc, far phrygian earth » 

whence Mcnodore thou ruſt derive thy birth. 

But down to Achcron urpierc'd Ly day, 

From at.y place thou knew t the ready way, 

To thee this Temb Eudemus dedicates, 

whom Lowe hath wealthy made,though poor the Fates. 


Although his Brother Mereas would have had him profcſlcd 
Rhetorick, yet was he naturally more enclincd to Philoſophy : 
to which end, he firſt became a hcarcr of Theopbrat us , in whuch 
time Crarntor being much taken with him , ſpoke that verſe of 
Euripides to him, out of his Andromeda: 


Mayd, if I ſave thee, wilt thou tharkfull be ? 
He anſwcr'd in the following verle , 
Stranger, for wife or jlave accept of me. 


From thence forward they lived in intimate friendſhip, whereat 
Theophraſtus troubled, ſaid, He had loſt a youth of extraordinary mit , 
avul — of appreher ſton. 
| emulated Pyrrho as ſome affirm, and ſtudicd DialeRick , 
and the Eretriack Philoſophy, whence A4riſto ſaid of him 


Pyrrho 
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Pyrrho behind, Plato before , 
And i.. the middle Diodore, 
And Temon, 
Next leaden Menedcmus he purſues , 
And Pyrrho doth, or Diodorus chooſe. 
And ſoon after maketh him ſay thus ; 
Ile ſwim to Pyrrho,and crook'd Diodore. 


He was a great admircr of Plato, whoſe Bookes he had, 


——__— 


EI 


———_— 
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CHAP. II. 
Upon what occaſion he conſtituted the middle Academy. 


*# Rates dying , Arceſilaus took upon hum the government of a Leer: 
( the School , which was yielded to him by Socratides. Being 
poſſcfſcd of that place , he altered rhe DoErine and manner of 
ſeaching, which t:ad been obſerved by Plato and his ſucceſſors , 
upon this occafion. | 

Plato and his followers down to Arceſilaus , held, ( as was 
{id) That there are rwo kinds of things, tome perceptible by 


Secce y orhers perceptible only by 1atelled : That from the latter þ Acad.queft. 


ariſerh Scrence , from the former Op:nos : That the Minde only 14th. 1. 
{ceth that which alwaes 15 {11mple, and 1n the ſame manner, and 

ſuch as it is; that 1s, /deas. Bur, that the Sexſes are all dull and 
ſlow , neitner can they perceive thoſe things which ſeem ſubje- 

&cd to Senſe , becauſe cither they are fo little, thar they cannot 

tall bencarh ſenſe, or ſo movable and tranſient , that not one of 
them is conſtant or the ſame; bur, all are in continual] lapſe and 
fluxion. Hence rhey called all this part of things Op:nionable, af- 
firming that Science 1s no where , but, inthe nouons and reaſons 

of the minde. 

* Yet, did they profeſle againſt thoſe, who ſaid, the Acadcmy « ic. Acad. 
took away all ſence; for, they athrmed not, that there was no 4.4. 
luch thing as colour, or tall, or ſapor, or ſound; but, only main- 
tained , tncre was no proper mark of true and certain in the 
ſenſes, there being no tuch any where. 

"Hence they allowed, that we make ule of the ſ{cnſcs in ati- 4 nr. conr. 
ons, trom the rea{on that appearcth our of them ; bur, to truſt Sr 
tnem as abſolutely true and infallible, they allowed nor. 

Thus held the Academicks down to Poleme, © of whom Arce- « cic aud. 
ſulaus and Zezo were conſtant Auditors ; but Zezobeing older que. 3. 
ten Arceſulaus , and a- very ſubtle diſputant, endeayoured to . 
correc his dorine , not that, as Theopyraſtus ſaith, he did cner- 

\are vertue z but on rhe contrary , he placed all things thac are 
reckon'd among the good , in vertue only : and this he called * 
haneſt , 
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bozeſt, as being ſmmple, ſolc, one good: Of the reſt, though neither 
good nor cvill , hc held, that foine were according to Nature , 0- 
thers contrary to Nature , othcrs Mediate : Thoſe which are ac- 
cording to Naturc , ke held ro bc wwithy eftimatrop , the contrar 
comrary, the neuter he left Leinix:! both, in which he placed ng 
valuc. Of thoſe which were cligible , ſome were of more cſi- 
mation, ſome of lcfſc ; thoſc wtuch were of more he called pre- 
ferred, thoſe of lefſc rejefed. And as in theſe, he did nor change 
io much the things thcmlelves as the words, ſo betwixt a ret;- 
tude and a fir,, an office and a pretereffice: he placed fome things 
mediate , holding that Rectitudes conſiſted only in good act. 
ons, fins in cvill ; bur, offices either pertormed or omirted , he 
conccived mediate things. And whereas the Philoſophers of 
the old eAcademy did not held all Vcriue to confift. in Realon, 
bur ſome verrucs to be perfected by nature or cuſtome : Zezo on 
the contrary placed all Vcrtue in Reaſon; and whereas the Acg- 
demicks held, as we faid | in the lite of Plato,] thatall thoſe ver- 
tucs may be ſ{cparated , Zexo maintained that could not be, a- 
verring, that nor only the uſc of vertue ( as the Academehs held ) 
but the habit thereof was cxccllent in it {cltc , neither had any 
one vcrtue , who did not alwaics make ule of it, And whereas 
rhe Academicks rook not away paſſion trom man , affirming that 
we arc ſubjc& to compaſſion , delirc, tear, and joy by nature; 
bur, only contractcd tixem, and reduced them within narrower 
limirs 5 Zezo afhirmcd, that trom all thelc, as trom ſo many dy- 
caſes, a wiſe man mult be free. And whereas they held , tart all 
paſſions were naturell an(| irratiunall, and placed mn one part of 
the Soule Concupilcence, in the orher Reaton : Neither d1d Zevo 
herein agrec with them , tor he aflcreed , that paſhons are vo- 
Iuntary, that opinions arc taken up by judgment, that immode- 
rate intcmpcrance 45 the Mother of all pathon, Thus much for 
Ethicks. | 

' A« for Phyſick, He dill not allow that fift nature beſides the 
fourc Elements, of which the Acadewicks held Sepce and Minde 
ro be effected; tor, He aflerted Fire ro be that nature which be- 
gettcth every thing , both Minde and Scnce. He likewife diſlens 
red from them , in that hc held, nothung can be made by a rhing 
which hath no body, ( of which naturc, Xexecrates , and the «4 
Academichs thought the {oulc to bc ) and that whatſoever made 
any thing, or was it {el{c made, mult of neceſſity be a Baay. 

s He likewaiſc aſſerted many things in the therd pert of Phaloſs- 
ply, wherein He aflcrted ſome things new of the Senſes rhem- 
telves , which he concetycd to be poyned by a certain extrinic- 
call impulſion , which he called Phamiaſie. To theſe phantaties 
reccived by the Senſes , He added Aſſent of the mind , which he 
held to be placcd in us, and voluntary. He did not gllow al. 
phanrafies co be fairhtull and worthy credit; bur, only __ | 

which 
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which have a proper declaration of thole things which they 
ſeems which phanraſie when 1t is ſeen, 1s called comprehenſible , 
when recctved and approved, he callerh it comprehenſion, That 
which was comprehended by ſenſe , he calleth Sexſe, and, if it 
were ſo comprenended, that it could nor be pulled away by rca- 
ſon, Scrence, 1f other wile, {gnorance, of which kinde was opinion , 
infirme, and common to talle or unknown things. Betwixt Sci- 
ence and Ignorance he placed that compreheniton we mentio- 


ned, not reckoning it among the good nor the bad; but affirming 


that only was to be crediced , whence he likewiſe attributed 
faith to the Sen{cs, for as much as he conceived the comprehen- 
ſion made by the Senſes to be true and fairhfull, not that it com- 
prchended all things that are in being; but that it omits nothing 
that can fall bencarh it, as alſo, becauſc nature hath g1VEN 1tas 
arule of Science and principle of it ſelfe , whence notions are 
atcrwards imprinted inthe minde, from which not only prin- 
ciples, but ccrtain larger waics towards the invention of reaſon, 
arc found out. Errour, temcrity, gnorance, opination, ſuſpicion, 
and ina word, whatlocvcr is not of firme and conftant aflent 
he took away trom Vertue and Wiſdome. In theſe things con- 
fiſteth almoſt all che change and diflention of Zezo from rhe old 
Academicks. 


Zeno thus maintaining many things contrary to Plato, as that 


the Soul is mortall , and that there 13 no other World but this, - 


which is ſubjc& ro Senſe , Arceſilaus perceiving this DoEtrine to 
ſpread and take much, prudently concealed the do&trine of the 
Academy , left the myſteries of Plato being divulg'd and made 


roo common, ſhould become deſpicable: and therefore (faith ® Sr. ;, Cs 
Auguſtine ) be _ tt fitter to unteach the man that was not well demic. lib. 


taught , then to teach thoſe » whom by experience he found not to be dq- 
 Olleevough. 


' Hereupon Arceſilaus underwok to oppoſe and conteſt with i cic.' Acad. 


13; 


7 
/ 


Zeno, not out of any pertinacity or defire of glory , bur lcd there- queſt. 1. 


unto by that obſcurity of things, which ha brought Secrates to 
a confeſſion of his own ignorance; as likewiſe Democrstus, Anaxa- 
goras, Empedocles, and almoſt all the antienr Philoſophers, who 
affirmed, That nothing could be underſtood, nothing perceived , 
nothing known : That the ſcnſes are narrow, our mindces weak , 
our lives ſhorty and truth(as Demecritas ſaith ) drown'din an abyſſe. 
That all things are held by opinion and inſtitution, nothing left 
to Truth: and finally, That all things are involved in darknefſc. 


* * Thus Arcefilaus denyed there is any thing that can be k cic. ibid. 


known, not ſo much as that which Socrates reſerv'd, [that he knew 
nothyng | conceiving all things ro be hid in ſuch darknefſe, rhar 
, there is nothing which can be ſcen or underſtood. For theſe rca- 

ſons we ought not to profcſſe or affirm any thing , or to approve 
any thing by aſſent; but, alwaies to reſtrain and withhold our 


M m m haſtincſſe 
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haſtincfle from errour , which then proveth great , when yr ap- 
proveth a thing falſe or unknown. Neither 1s there any thing 
more vile, then by aſſent and approbarion ro prevent knowlede. 
and pcrception, © : 

Cie. abit | He did, as was agreeable to thus tenent , diſpute againſt a!) 
| aſſertions and doctrines; and having found,rhart in the ſame thing 
the reaſons of two opinions dircaly oppoſite , were of equa(| 

weight , hechence interr'd, that we ought ro with-hold our af. 

uw Euſeb, ſcnrs (® Imizeo ) from both : [ This Laertt«s mcans, when he ſaith, 
that he took away propoſuttons , by reaſon of the 7 mY of ſpeech 

and was the firſt that tawaht to argue 03 both ſides." And that neither 
the ſenſcs nor reaſon are tobe credited, He theretore praiſed that 


Apophthcgm ot Heſiod 


n Fuſeb prepar. 
E vang. 


The Gods all knowledge have conceal 'd from men. 


© Contra Aca- , But thus * Saunt eAugnſtize afftirmes was only done, to conceal 
— myitcrioufly the meaning of Plato; bur, they nevertheleſſe had 
and hcld his doctrines and decrees, which they uſed to unfold to 

thoſe who lived with them till they were old. 
He likewiſc, as Laerteus faith , firſt al:er'd the manner of drſyu- 
ting which Plato deliuer'd , and made it more lit1gious Ly queſtion and 
p De finib, 1. 2. 4rſwer, of which, thus? (:cero : Socrates uſed to finde wut by que- 
| {ton and anſwcr , the opinions of thoſc with whom he ditcour- 
{cd, that, it there were occation , he might ſay ſomething upon 
that which they antwer'd : This cuitome not- retained by his 
{ucccſſors, was taken up by Arceſelaus , who inſtitured, rhat they 
who would Jcarn of hum thould not queſtion him ; bur, them- 
ſclves tell him what they thought, which when they had done, 
he diſputed againſt itz but, his Auditors were to maintain their 
own opinion as much as.thcy could pothibly. This courſe took 
Arceſilaus, contrary to all other Philoſophers , amongſt whom, 
he thatwould learn held his peace 5 which courle, faith (tcero , 
15 4t this tumc held in the Academy , where he that will learn, 
Ipraks in this manner , Pleaſure fecms to be rhe chicte good , 
whereupon in along Oration it 1s. diiputed againſt it, where- 
by may calily be underſtood, that they who ay, a thing ſcemeth 
tO; ME to be {o, arc not really of that opinion , but deſite ro hear 

the contrary maintained, 

This School conſtituted by eAvrcefilaus , was callcd the ſecond 
Aqgaoemy, in rclation to its detcent trom Plato 3 or, the middle Aca- 
crwg,1n reſpect of the vewone which was afterwards fer up by 
C.trr.eades z, though 4Crcero {cemeth ro make no diſtinftion be- 
rween thisand that ,; but calleth this the new Academy : But, 
though 'ti> likely, that it wasnort at firſt ſo called ; yer, upon ric 
introduction of a newer , it was afterwards more gencral:y 
Known by the title of the mzgddle, or, ſecond Academy. | 

Thule eAcademicks differ trom the Sreptreks , 1 as much, as, 

| though 
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though they'affirmed that nothing can be comprehended ; yet 

they took not away true or falſe tromthings. On the contrary , 

thcy held that fomc Phantal{ics were true, othcrs talſc, 5 bur the 

5,-p:1cks hold thar they arc both indifferent ; alike dcfcahible by 

reaſon. The eAcademicks aſſert Tome things to be vv holly imprqba- 

ble, fome morc probable then others, and that a wiſe man, 

when any of rhcſc OCcur, ' may ani wer yes, or zo, following ther Euſeb.pr . 
probability , Pro\ 1dcd that he withold trom affcenting. But the =: lth, 14 
Scepricks hold all things ro be alike indifferent » nor admitting 
[udgement, nor allowtng that either our ſenſes or optntons can 

PCTCELVC TTUE OT tallc, and rhereforc no faith isto be given to 

chem, but we ought ro pertift firm and -unmoveable without-opi- 

nion, not ſaying of any thung that it 1s, any more then that ir is 

not. 


CHAP. IIl 


Hzs Vertues and Apophthegms, 
, HE preferred Homer above all Writers,of whom he conſtant- a Le: 


ly rcad tome picce bctorc he went to bed, and as foon as he 

roſe in the morning. When he went to read any thing in him, he 
- laid, he went to his Mrſtreſs. 

Prndar alſo he {aid was proper to raiſethe voice, and grve us 
ſupply of words. 

Hee was ſcntentious and ſuccin@ infpeech, often uſing ex- 
prefſions of doubttu]l meaning. He uſcd ro reprchend and chide 
tharply, and freely, whence 77mon {auth of him , 


. When thou ch1uſt young men, think thou once wert young. 

In this kind, Laertzus inſtances his {ayings to a young man 2 
ſpeaking confidently, ec. to an.ummodett young man, &c. 

Emo a Chian, who though very deformed, thought hapnlelt ve- 
ry handſom, asking him as he put on a rich Cloak , whether hee 
thought 2 wiſe man might not love, Arcefilass anfwered , do you 
mean it he be as handſom and as fine as you > 

Toan cftcminare perſon , who upbraiding hun-as it were of 
pride, ſpoke this verle , 


Shall we demand, great Sir, or ſutent be ? 
He unmediartcly anſwered , 
Wamar, why ſpeak thou theſe harſh words to me > 


| BG troubled with the talk of an inconſiderable mean perſon; 
Et 1a1d, 


The 


bRyom diſcern. 


elnl, ab. amic; 


« Lays, 
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The Sons of ſlaves intemperately ſpeak. 


Of another, who talk'd impertinently,and loudly,he ſaid, he had 


a peeviſh nurſc. For ſome he would make no anſwer at all. 


To an Uſurer,who ſaid there was ſomthing he knew not, hee 
anſwer'd in theſe verſcs out of Sophocles's OEnomaus, 


The courſe of ſtorms hid from the bird doth lie , 
#xtill the time that ſhe muſt lay draw ntgh. 


Toa Diale&ick Philoſopher of Alextnus's School , who was 
not able to ſay any thing worthy Alex:nus, he related what Phe- 


as you ſpoil minc, fo I yours. 
He was angry at thoſe who learned not the liberall Sciences 


in duc time. 


loxenus did to a maker of Bricks, who overhearing him ſing 
his verſes falſe , rrod upon his bricks and broke them, ſaying, 


In diſputc, he uſed this word , 7 ſay, 4nd will not ſuch a one, 
( naming the pcrſon ) aſsent ro thes > which many of his Dil 
ciples aftc&cd to imitate, as alſo his manner of ſpeaking and 
gcſture. 
He was moſt acutc in anſwering appoſitely , and converting 
his diſcourſe to the preſent ſubjeR, and fitting it for every time. 
He was very efficacious in perſwaſion > witence many Dici- 
ples reſorted ro hum , though ſometimes he ſharply rouched 
them, which they took patiently. 
He was vcry good, and much cxcited hope in his Auditors. 
As to the neceſſarics of life, he was very liberall and commu- 
nicative, ready to do good, and much endeavouring ro conceal it, 
avoiding all that kind of vain-glory. Viſiting Ctef1us , who was 


{ick, and perceiving him to be 


r, he privately ppt a purſc un- 


der his pillow, which when he found, this, ſaith he, is the ſporr 
of eArceſyaus, Another time he ſent him 1000. drachms.? Plutarch 
relates this as done to Apelles the Chian Painter, whom Arceſlaus 
beſides many other teſtimonies of kindnefſe coming to vitit as he 
lay ſick, and perceiving how poor he was,departed, and rcturn- 
ing foon after, Dringing twenty drachmes with him, then fitting 


cloſe to Apelles's bed fide, Here 1s nothing ſaics he, beſides Empeds- 


cle's four 


Fire, Water, Earth, and «ther mounting igh , but me t 
occaſton to remove his 


lie n10t at 
pillow, 


| ena 


our eaſe , and with that taki 


hinks ou 


hn convey'd the purſe privately under it, which when the . 


old woman that tended him found, and wondring, ſhew'd to A- 
pelles, he laughing, laid, This ts oze of Arceſilaus's rbefts. 

© He recommended eArchias, an Arcadian to Ewmenes King of 
Per gamus, by whom he was cxalted to great dignity. 


He 
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He was very libcrall and free from covetoulineſle , as appea- 
rcd by his Urenſills of ilver, and vying with Archecyates and 
Callicrates. He had many veſlclls of gold, which he lent unto 
many upon occaſion of fealting. Thele filver veſlells a cerraun 
man borrowed to cntertain his friends withallz Arceſilaus know- 
ing him to be poor, would never ſend for them back : Others re- 

rt he lent them to him on purpoſe, and when he brought them 
86: becauſe he was poor; he freely beſtowed them on him. 
He had a fair cſtare at Pave , from which Pylades his brother 
continually ſupplyed him. Eumeres allo, fon of Phzleterus gave 
him many large preſcnts, whence to him only of all Kings he 
applyed himſelte, 

When Anizgonus was much followed, and many perſons 
thronged to his houle, he torbore , declining tus acquaintance. 
He was intimate with Hzerecles, the Governour of Munrchia and 
Fireum , and conſtantly, on holidaies, went thither to vilit him : 
Hierecles often entreated him to vilit Antrzons, bur heretuſed, 
and went along with him as far as the dore, and there parted 
with him. Aftcr At/go.us's fightart Sea , many writing conſola- 
tory Epiſtles to him, Arceſilaus was filent. Being ſent by his 
Country on an Embaſly ro Art/gonus at Demetrias, he returned 
fruſtrate of h1s detigne. 

He lived the greateſt part of his time in the Academy , avoi- 
ding to meddle with publick bulinefle 3 bur fomerimes went to 
the PTrreum, as WC laid, out of love ro Hierwles ; for which ſome 
reproved him, | 

He was very magnificent (indeed aſecond Ariſizppus ) inthe 
entertainment of his fricnds. He openly profeſſcd love ro Theodote 
and Phrleta, Curtezans of Elts, tor which being reprehended, he 
rchearſed the Chria's of Ariſtippus. He was very amarous , and 
much affe&ed the company of young men , whence Ariſto of Cht- 
65, a Stoick, called him a corruptcr of youth, remerarious, and 
impudent, Ofthoſe whom he attefed are mentioned Demetrius 
and Leochares ; Demochares {on of Laches, and Tythocles ſon of Bu- 
gerus, much affected him. 

For theſe things he was much inveighed againſt ar the houſe 
of Hierontmus the Peripaterick , who had invited his friends ro 
celebrate the birth day of Alcyoneus , fon of Anitgonus, for rhe 
keeping of which Feaſt , Antigonus ſent yearly much mony. At 
this Feaſt Arceſilaus would not dilputc amidſt the cups 3 and when 
Artdelus propounded a queſtion to him , requiring that he would 
lay ſomething to it, he anfwer'd, it isthe beſt property of a Phi- 
lojopher to know the ſcaſons of all things. 

But, he was ſo free from pride , that he counſelled his Diſci- 
ples to go and hcar other Maſtcrs; and when a certain Chran 
pry of tis School declarcd, that he was nor pleaſed with what 
te (ard fo much as with the diſcourſes of Hjeronrmus , he took 
Nnn hum 
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him by the hand and lcd him to the Philoſopher , deſiring him 
to cheriſh him according to his quality. 

To one that asked why men went trom other Sects ro the Ey;. 
careans, but never fromthe Epreureass to other Secs : Beeaule, 
ſaith he, of men, ſome arc rr: Eunuchs , but of Eunuchs never 
any arc made men, 

4 Stob.. Ser. 4 He ſaid, where there are many medicines, and many Phy- 

143. ſicians , there are molt diſcaſeszs and where there arc many 
Lawes, there is moſt iniquity. 

eStob.ger.24m, © Headvited roſhun DialcFctick , becauic it turneth all things 
upſide down: | 

E$rob.Ser.212, tHe compared Logicians ro Gamiltcrs that play at Dice , who 
take delight whullt they are coſen'd. 

g Stob.Ser,2zs, $5 He athrmed , that poverty 15 rugged as 7thaca, bur good to 
bringup a child, 1n that it cnureth ro trugality and abſtinence, 
and 1s generally a good School of vertue. 


CHAP. IV. 
His death. 


Hen he drew nigh the end of his life, he bequeathed all 

his cſtatc to his brothcr Plades : ro which cnd, M Br eas 
not knowing it , he {cnt him firſt ro (705 , and from thence {ont 
for him back again to Athexs. He ſent three Copics of his Will, 
one to Amphicrias at Eret7ia, an other to ſome friends of his at 
Athens, the third to Thaumaſzas his necr kiniman , to be kept by 
them; with the laſt he {cnt this Letter. 


YE: Arceſilaus to Thaumaſtas, health. 


] Gate Diogenes my Will to br119 to you, ſor being often ſick and w:- 
firm of body, I thought fit to make my Will, lejt rf any ſuddain aca- 
dent ſhould befall me, I ſhould depart this life with ſome 1nqurie dont 
to you , whom I have found ſo bourntifull towards me. 1 deſirethat you , 
the moſt [atthfull of all my friends , will take it 11416 your cultody. Ay: 
prove your ſelfe juſt to that extraordinary truſt which Thate repoſed 11 
30, that it may appear I hate made a right chace. 


He died, as Hermippas fauh, ina kinde of phrenzy , atrer 1. 
had drunk much V ine, 75 years ol\l, in thic tourth ycar of ths 
134" Olympiad, as may be conjectured trom the {ucceilion 0! 
Lacydes, in the School which began ar that time. The Articiuanz 
buried him with ſuch folemnity as nevcr any was betore. 

He took not any women into the houte with tun , neittcr 


' 
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had he any children, He flouriſh'd according to Apollodorus in the 
120, Olympiad. | 
There were three more of this name, one an antient Comick 


Poet, the {ecgpd an Elegiack Poer, the third a Statuary. 
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" Acydes ſuccceded Arceſilans z; he was a Cyrenean, ( his Father ;,,,; 


named Alexander ) a perlon of much gravity, and had man 
Emulators, He was trom his youth much given to {tudy,poor,bur 
plcaſing ro all company, and ot a delighttull converſation. 

As conccrning his managing his houthold aftairs,it is reported 
that when he took any thing out of the place where he kept his 
Provitions, he locked the dore, and threw the key in at a hole 
tlat none might ſtcal ought from himz which his ſervants obſcr- 
ving, frequently took 1t , and, opening the dore, carried away 
whar they thought good, and then put 1t in the ſame place again, 
in which fa they were never diſcoverd. 


But the moſt pleaſant part of the ſtory,is, that (as * Numentus at- * Euſcb. prep; 
firms)i:c was thereby per{wadcd to be of the opinion of the mid- evadg.hid, 144 


dlc Academicks; that nothing is comprehended by ſenſe, arguing 
thus; why ſhould I thinkthat tenſe can comprehendany thing cer- 
tainly,when T know that my own ſenſcs arc fo often deceived;tor 
whcn Igo abroad, I think thatTI ſec with my cies thoſe things 
which 1 leavein my ſtorchouſe ; when I return I find none of 
them ; which could not be unlcfle our ſenſes were fallible and 
Inccrtain. 

Lacydes upon the death of eArceſilaus, being made maſter 
of the School 1n the 4" year of the 134. Olympiad, taught in the 
Academy, in the Gardens which were made by Attalas the King, 
which from him were called the Lacydear ie wy Laerttus, _ 
from him, S«idas, make tim Inftituror of the new Academy; bur 
crroncouſly, He continued this charge 26 ycars , atthe end 
whereof he reſigned it , whilſt he was yetalive, to Telceles and 
Eyander, Phocians, his Diſciplcs,in the ſecond year of the 141, O- 
lympiad. 

Attalus \cnding for him to come to him , he returned hun an- 
[vwcr, that Pictures make the tejt ſhew at a diſtazice. 

Studying Geometry in his old age, one {aid roh:im, 1s it now 
me > he an{wered, when, 1t not now > 

Athenexs laith, that Lacydes and Timen Philoſophers, being in- 
vitcd by one of their friends to an cntcrtainment of two dates , 
and dejirous to ſuit themiclves to the company, drunk very tree- 


ly. Lacyd s went away firſt, halt drunk. 23d perccts ing T:mop to 


[ca] away too, {ail out of Home. To 
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T 0 our great glory Heftor we have ſlain. 


The next day meeting Timo, again at the ſame place, and ecing 
him, not able to take off his cups ar once, make a paule, when he 
pur it to his mouth the ſecond time, he ſaid out of another place 
of Homer, 


Thoſe are unhappy who conteſt with me. 


Elan likewiſe numbers theſe two amongſt the great drinkers, 
and perhaps not unjuſtly; tor by exceſſc oft Wine he fell into the 
palſic , of which hce dicd in the ſecond year of the 141, O- 
lympiad. 

He wrote Philoſophicks and of Nature. 

In the School, he was ſucceeded, as are ſaid, by EU A N- 


' DE R, Euandatr, by his 16 E GESINUS, whom Clemens 


eAlexandrinus calleth Hegeſilaus, of Pergamws, Egeſinus, by C A R- 
NE ADES, 


CARNEA 
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CHAP. L 


| His Country, Parents, Time, Maſters. 


ARNE ADES(lucceſlour of Egeſinus ) was 

of * Cyrene, whence * Cicero faith, he was , run. + 

an acute perſon, as being an African, Hee b Acad.queſt.4, 

was {onne of Epicomus,or Philocomus. Apollce 

dorus, as cited by Zaertius, affirmeth he died | 

in the 162. Olympiads bur there is a mf- | 

{take 1n the Text; for the words of Apollode- | 

rus rclate doubtleflc to the time of his birth, | 
which upon that Authority, we may affirm to have been in the 
firlt ycar of 162. Olympiad. Florus (cited by *© Plutarch ) addes , 
he was born on the 7 day of Tharlezz0z, at what time the Car- © Sympr-queſt 
| nean Feſtivalls were celebrated at Cyrere,whence perhaps he took *: ** 

his name, 

This time falling aftcr the Callzppreal period, we ſhall compute 
it according to © Peraurus his method , which although it be not | 
exempt from queſtion, yet 1s better then that of Scalzger, whole Doffr. nem 
method 1s not reconcileable to Ptolomy's oblervations. ; 

The fourth of the 164. Olympiad, was 

Of the Julian period 4585. 

Epoche of the Callippick period 438 3. 


—— 


Which ſubducted, there remains 202, 
Subduct two pcrionods more I52. 


remains 5O. 


. _— MC... 


The year propounded therefore 15 the 50'* of rhe third peri- 
od. The Neomena of HecatombeonyJune 26. which 15 the 177** day 
of the Julian years the 7** of Thargehon ( according to Petavius ) 
at that time was the 392. of the Attick year. 

00 T9 


e Laerr. 


fCic. Acad. 


queſf,+. 


Enſeb, 


* 5c. Acad. 
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To 177» 

adde 302, 
Summe 47 9+ 
Subdua 355 
Remains I 14. 


———_— NN 


The 114" day of the Julian year ts the 24 of April, on which 
fell the 7® of Thargel:oz;zwhich,the Domzmccall Leer being B. fell 
on Sunday, Proleptically taken. 

© He was Diſciple to Egeſinus the Academeck, and * learned Lo- 
g1ck of D1ogenes the Stoick , whence in arguing he would man 
times ſay, If I have concluded right, the cauſe 15 my own, tf not right y 
Diogenes muſt return the mina he had of me ; which was the price 
the DialeQick Philoſophers took. 


>  — 


CHAP. 1I, 
How be conſtituted the new Acad: my, 


E ſucceeded Egeſenus in the School, and is by C:cero reckon'd 
Hi. fourth from eArceſelaus,(who conſtituted the middle Acu- 
demy, introducing a ſuſpention of Afent, grounded upon the un- 
certainty of things: ) (arneades, conſtitured the new Acadeny, 
maintaining the {ame kind of ſuſpenſion, with no leſſe cagernels; 

et upon more moderate grounds:*for he held that the incompre- 


* Numen. «pd. Caeilicy of things, proceeded not from rhe nature of the things 


themſclves, as Arceſilaus maintained; for as much as every thing 
really exiſteth in ir telf, andit any thing be affirmed or denicd ot 
another, it is true or falſe, as ro the thing it ſelf; bur the things 
themſelves remaining firm, we derive from them a Phantaſie and 


+ ſimilitude, which for the moſt part like falſe meſſengers lie and 


deceive us. To all true things there ſome falſe adjoined, and 
thoſc {o like, thar,there 15 no certain note of Judication and aſſent, 
wherefore we cannot perceive any thing to be true. | 

But he was nothing lefle rigid as to the Academicall ſuſpen- 
ſion, tor * he denied that any thing could be perceived, not!o 
much as that very maxime ; Nothing cax be perceryed, arguing . 
thus. All Phantaſmes are of rwo kinds; the firſt included tie 
perceptible , and imperceptible3the ſecond kind, the probable; 
and the improbable. Thoſe which arc contrary to Conſt and ev1- 


dence; 
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dence, pertain to the former diviſions againit rhe latter we ought 
notto lay any thing. Wherefore there is no Phantaſie tol- 
lowed by perception, but by approbation many ; for it were cot 
trary to nature that nothing ſhould be probable. 


More fully * Sex:us Empericus, Carneades, faith he, did not 0n- Adv. Mathers 


ly oppoſe the Srozcks , bur all that weut before him, as to jwdg- 
ment, His firſt and common argument againſt all , is, that, by 
which he ſhowerh abſolutely , that there 1s nothing from which 
truth can be judged ; nor reaſon, not ſexſe, not phantaſy, nor any 
ching, for all thete in a word deceive us. His ſecond argument 
is char whereby he thewes, that although there be ſomething 
that doth judge , yer it cannot exiſt without an affe@tion from 
evidence. For an animall diffcreth from inanifnate things by rhe 
ſenſitive faculty, it apprehenderh thereby both it ſelte and ex- 
cernall things; bur ſenſe remaining immovable, impaſſible, and 
immutable, 1s nor ſenſe, nor apprehendeth any thing , bur being 
changed , and atter ſome manncr aftected by incurtion of evi- 
dents, then it declareth things. In that affc&ion therefore of the 
ſoul which ariſeth from evidence, we are to {cek that which 
judgeth. This aftcEton is declared when that appeareth from 
wiuch it proceedcth , which afteCtion is nothing elſe bur phan- 
taly. Phantaſy therefore is a certain affe&ion in an animall , 
which ſhewerh both it ſelte and ſome others, as when we ſee 
any thing, our ſight is affe&ed in ſome manner, fo, as it was not 
betore that act of iceing, By this alteration we apprehend two 
things: Firſt, the alteration 1t {elfe, that is the phantaly, Second- 
ly , that from whichthis alteration proceeds, the thing viſible; 
The like in the reſt of the ſenſes. As therefore light maniteſteth 
it ſclfe and all things 1n it, fo phantaſy being the chicfe guide 
of knowledge in an animall, muſt like unto Light, manifeſt borh 
it {clte , and that evident obje& which effeeth ir. Bur becauſe 
it doth not alwaics ſhew that which 1s true, but often erreth and 
differcth from the thing whence it proceedeth , like ill meſſen- 
gcrs , it neceſſarily followeth that all phantaſies cannot leave a 
judgment of truth, bur only if it be true. Again, becauſe there 
1s no phantalic {o true, but 1t may be tallc; and of all phantaſies 
that'{cem true there are ſome falſe, which differ little from 
them, that which judgerh muſt conhiſt in common phantaſy of 
true and falſe. But the common phantaſy of theſe comprehen- 
. dethnot, and if it comprehendeth nor, neither is there any thing 

that judgeth. And 1t phantaly have not a judicative power , 
neither can reaſon judge, for that is derived from phantaly , and 
juſtly: .For, that whercot it judgeth , ought firſt to appear unto 
it; but nothing can appear bur through ſenſe void of reaſon 35 
therctore ncither ſenſe void of reaſon z nor rea{on ir {elfe is that 
which judgeth. 


Thus 
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Thus diſputcd (arneades againſt all other Philoſophers , rg 
(he w there 15 not any thing that judgeth. Bur, being demanded 
whar judgcth , as to the leading of life and acquiſition of buati- 
rude, he hath recourlc to probable phantaſy 3 and together with, 

robable , undiftrafed and crrcumcurrent , their diftcrenccs thelc, 
Phantaſy is the phantaly of ſomthing, T7z. of rhat of which it is 
madc, and of that 1 which it 15 made : That of which 1t 1s made 
is the cxternall (cntible ofject ; rhat in which, the Afar. Ir hath 
ewo rclations, one to the object phancyed, the other to the phan- 
taſm derived from that obje&t. From the relation to the obje&t 
itis cicher true or fallc ; truce, when it agrecth with the obje : 
falſe , when it diſagreeth : From its relation to the phanratme , 
there 15 one whiclt (cemeth truce, another talle, That which ſ(cc- 
mcth truc is by the Academicks called Emphaſis , and probatility , 
and probable phantaſie 3 that which ſccmeth not true 1s called 
Apemphaſis, tmprobabiltty, and zot-p*ol able phantaly. For, neither 
that which ſccmerh talle, and 1s ſuch; nor that which 1s true, 
and {ccmAgh not ſuch, have any thing in their nature perſwaſtve, 
Burt , of th\ſc phantatics , that which 15 maniteſtly talſe, and 
ſecmeth nottrue , limitcth the judicatory, bur 1s notthar which 
judgcth , as likewiſe producerh trom that which 1s , bur differs 
from 1t , ſuch as was that of the tury Procceding from Ele#tra to 
Oreftes. Ot that which fjecmerh truce, one kinde 15 tenurous , as 
that which 1s 10a thing lo little, as that 1t1s not viſible , either 
becaulc it takes not up room enough, or by reaſon of the weak- 
nefle of fight , which recciverh things contuledly, and nor di- 
{tintly. "The other 15 that which hath this common property 
with the truc, that it {cemeth to be very true. Now ot tute, the 
tenuous, loole , remiſſe phantaly cannot be that which judgerh ; 
for that which cannot clcarly manitcſt ir ſelte, nor the thing that 
effected it , cannot attratt us, nor invite aſſent ; bur that which 
{ccmeth true and 15 manitelt enough, that, according to Carnead:s, 
15 the judge of truth, » 

This being that which judgern, it hath a great latitude, and 
being extended into ancther TYCST , hath a more probablc and 
vehemently effective phantaly. Probable is taken three waies z 
firſt, tor that which 1s truc , and ſecmeth true ; ſ{eccondly, tor 
that which is talſe, and {cemeth truc ; thirdly, tor that wich 15 
true, common to both. Vhence-that which judgcrh nwlt be that 
phantaſy which ſcemerh truce , which the Academicks call pro- 
bable. Sometimes the falle incurreth ; fo that it is neceſſary to 
uſe the common phantaly of true and talſe; yer, not becauſe rhat 
more {eldome incurrerh, [ mcan that which imicacerh the truth; 
we are not to give credit to that which 1s tor the greater part 
truce, whereby it happeneth our judgment and a&tons are for the 
molt part dirccted, 

Thar 
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Thar which firſt and commonly judgeth , Carzexdes held ro be 
this. Burt foraſmuch as phantaſy tomerimes is not of one kinde , 
but like a chain, one depcnderh on another; there muſt thcrefore 
be a {econd judge, which 15 probable and una:ſtrated phantaſy. As 
he who recciverth the phantaly of a man , neceflarily receiverh 
che phantaſy of ſuch things as are abour him , and wathour hin ; 
of the things about him , as colour, magnirude , figure , motion, 
ſpeech, cloathing, ſhooes ; of things withour him, as aire, light, 
day, heaven, carth, companions, and the like, VWhen theretore 
none of theſe phanraſics feems talſe, bur all agree in ſeeming 
truc, we credit it the more. That ſuch a one is Socrates we be- 
lieve , becauſe he hath all thoſe things which Socrates uſeth ro 
have, as colour , magnitude , hgure, geſture, cloak, in none of 
thete diſagreeing with it felt. And as ſome Phylitians argue 4 
man tobe inafcavet, not from one {ymptome , as from a high 
pulſc, or gtcat heat, but from the concurrence of that heat with 
the pulſc, as alſo trom ulccrous touch , rednefle, thirſt, and the 
like, all agteeing together. So rhe Academick maketh 4 judgment 
of truth , tron a concurrence of phantaſies , and when'none of 
all the phantatics that joyne in rhe concurrence retract him as 
talc, he faith, that which incurreth 1s true. | 

Thar there is a credible ardrſtrafted concurrence, is manifeſt 
from Mexelaus; Having leit in his thip an image of Helene which 
he had broughtftom / roy, as it ichad been Felzxe her ſelfe , lan- 
ding at the Ifland Phayos, he there mer with the true Heleze, and 
from her attracted a true phantaly , but would nor belicye that 
phanraſy, being diſtracted by the other, which told him, that he 
had left Helene in the Ship. Such is undiſtra&ed phantaly there- 
fore, which likewiſe ſeemerth crroneous, for as much as there 
are ftome more undiſtracted then others. Of uadtratted phanta- 
ſes, that is moſt credible and perte& which tnaketh a judg- 
ment. 

Morcovtr, there is a c:rcumcurrent phantaſy , the form where- 
of is next to be declared. In the a-d:ftrafed we only enquire 
wnether none of thoſe phantaſies which joyne in concurrence , 
attract us as falſe , but that they all ſeem truc , and not impro- 
bable. But in that which is made by concurſe , which uſerh cr7- 
cumcarrence, ſtriftly examines every phantaſly which 1s in that 
concurrence, as in Aſſemblics , when the people rake account 
of every particular pcrſon that ſtands tor the Magiſtracy , whe- 
ther they deſerve that power and right of judging. In the place 
of Judgment, there is that which judgerh, and chat by which 
tie judgment 15 made , the diſtance and intervall, figure, time z 
manner, affection, and opcration, each of which we examine 
lrictly. That which judgeth , whether rhe ſight be dimme , 
torifitbe, it is roo weak for judgment z that which is jadged , 
Ppp whether 
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whether it be not too little 3 that through which , whether the 
air be obſcure ; rhe diſtance, whether ir coo great; the medium, 
whether confuſed; the place , whether roo wide and vaſt ; rhe 
time , whether too {uddain; the affection, whether not phrene- 
tick 3 the operation, wherher not unfit ro be admired. For if all 
theſe be in one, that which judgeth is probable phantaſy, and ty. 
gcther, probable , undiſtraed, and crcumcurrent. VV hercfore as 
when in life we enquire concerning ſome little thing , we exa- 
mine one witneſſe z when we enquire into ſomthing of greater 
conſequence , we examine more 3 but when of a thing molt ne- 
ceſſary, we examine each of the witneſles by the joynt teſtimony 
of all. So faith Carneades, in light; aerablc Matters , we 
make ulc of probable phantaſy , only tor judgment 3 in things of 
ſome moment , of wndiftrafted phancaly ; in things that concern 
well and happy living , crrcumcurrent phantaſy. 

And as in things of gtcat moment they take diverſe phanua- 
ſies, ſo in different circumſtances they never follow the ſame; 


 forthey ſay, they attend only probable phantaly in ſuch things 


Cic. Acad. queſt. 
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wherein the circumſtance of time alloweth not a ſtrift cxami= 
nation: As for inſtance. The enemy purſues a man 5 he comming 
toa Cave, takes a phantalſy , that there are ſome enemies there 
lying :n wait: tranſported OY this phantaſy as probable, |.c 
ſhunneth and flycth trom the Cave, following the probability ot 
that phantaſy, betore he accuratly and diligently cxamine , whe- 
ther there rcally be any enemics in ambuth in that Cave or no, 
Probable phantaly is followed by arcumcurrent , in thoſe things 
in which time allowes a curious examination of cach particu 
lar , to uſe judgment upon the incurrent thing. As a man com- 
ing into a dark room, and ſceing a rope rolled up, thinking tt to. 
be a ſerpent, he flics away ; but afterwatds terurning, he exa- 
mines the truth, and percciving it not to ſtir , begins to think 
ir1s nota ſerpent z bur withall conſidering, that ferpents are 
{omtimes trozen or nummed with the cold, he ſtrikes it with 
his ſtaffe : and having thus by c:rcumcurrence examined the phan- 
taly which incurred to hum, he aſſenteth , rhat the phantalſy hc 
had taken of that body as a ſerpent is falſe. And again, as I laid, 
when we maniteſtly behold , we aflent that this is true, having 
firſt over-run in our choughts that our {enles are all entire, and 
that we behold this waking, not in a dream; that the air 1s per- 
{picuous, and a conventent diſtance from the objet. Hereby we 
recelve a creditable phantaſy , when we have time cnuugh to 
Examine the parc concerning the thing ſcen. Ir 415 thc 
lame in w.di[trafedphantaly , which they admur, when there 1+. 
nothing that can retrac} us , as we ſaid of Menelaus. Hitherto 
Sextus, 
Yer, though nothing can be peracived, a wiſe man may aflent 
ro 
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co that which 15 not petccii cd; that 1s, ke may opti naie;, bur fo 
as he knoweth himlſelt co opinionate, and that there is nothing 
which can be comprehended and perceived. : 

He aſſerted the ultimare end to be the enjoyment of naturall 


principles, which;{aith {frero, he mamtainced, nor that he rcally Pe fn. lib. x, 


chought ſo, bur in oppolition to the Srozeks. 


He read the Books of the Srorcks very diligently, and diſputed Leert. 


againſt them with {o good tuccefle, that ir gave him occation to 
lay If Chryſtppus bad not been, Thad not beew. 


Clitomachas uied to {ay of him, he could never underſtand what fe Kd 
he really held; tor he wonld fomtimes argue on oc fide , ſomes queſt. 4. 


times on the other; and by the calumzy of higwit, tairh Crcero , 
many times deride the beſt canies. Of the Serztes uſed by him , 
ſce Sextus Emprricus, 
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CHAP.II. 


Upon what occaſion be was ſent on an Embaſſy 
to Rome 


z HE Athenians being fined by the Romans about 500, Ta- a Pl iit.Ca:. 


Agel. 7. 14, 
; N GL X MAact. yehy 
ing Oropus a City of Beotia,tent thre Philoſophers on an Embaſke |; Y 


lents, at the ſuit of tte Orcpians and Siczonians, for deſtroy- 


tothe Romane Senatc, to procure a mitigation of this ine, which 
had been impoſed upon them without hearing their defence ; 
Carneades the Academmch, Diogenes the Stuck, and Critolaus the Pe- 


ripaterick, Abour the time of this Embaſſy there is much diſagree- 


ment amongſt-Authors, Agel: ſaith, they came atrer the {ccond 
Punick War, and maketh Erw later then their comings which 
Petatrus juſtly conceiveth to be falſe, for as much as Eax- 
wdAicd in the 5 85*' year from the building of the City, Bur Crce- 
70 aftitmeth this Embaſſy to have been when P. Scipioand Ad. 
Marcellus were Conſuls, which was the 59g" year. Pauſanzas 
reckoneth it upon the 603" year of the City , which Caſaubone 
2pproveth. 

Each of theſe Philoſophers, roſhew mis leartiing, made chagee 
of {evcrall eminent parts of the City, where they diſcourled be- 


fore great multitudes of people to tne admiration of all. The E- 
loquence of (arneades was violent and rapid ; that of Critolaus 

neat and {mooth, that of D/02#25 modeſt and lober, Carneades one 

day diſputed copioufly concerning juſtice bctore Galba and Cato,, 7 
the greateſt Orarors ot that time. The next day he ſubverted' all rp. js. 5: 


he had ſaid before by contrary Arguments , and took away that 
In{tice which he had fo much commended. This he did the ber- 
rex 


> wr — 


Plat, 


Lib, $.c. 7. 
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ecr to contute thoſe, that aſſerted any thing, Thar diſpute where- 
by he overthrew Juſtice 1s recorded 1n Cicero by L. Furtus. | 
To theſe three Philoſophers reſorted all the ſtudious young 
men, and frequently heard and praiſed them. C nicfly the 
{weetnefle of Carneades, which was of greateſt power and no leſſ- 
fame then power, attrating eminent and benigne hearers, filled 
the City with noiſe like a great wind; and it was reported that a 
Grectan pcr{on | wes to admiration, attratting all, had infy- 
ſed a ſerious aftection into the young men, whereby forgetting 
other divertiſements and loaf » they were carricd on as 1t 
were with a kind of madneſſe to Philoſophy. This pleaſed all 
the Romans, who gladly beheld their Sonns inſtrufted in Greek 
learning by ſuch cFeellent men. Onely Cato at the firſt noiſe of 
Admiration of the Greek Learning, was troubled , fearing the 
young men ſhould apply themſelves that way, and fo preferre 
the glory of eloquence betore Action and Military dilcipline, 
The tame of Philoſophers encreafing in the Ciry, and C. Aczlius, 
( whom Agell:us and Macrobrus call Cecilrus) an eminent perſon, 
having at his own requeſt been the Interpreter of their firſt Ora- 
tion to the Senate 3 Cato ( who was then very old ) under a tair 
pretence, moved , that theſe Philoſophers might be ſent out of 
the City, and coming into the Senate-houſe , blamed rhe Magji- 
ſtrates, that they had fo long ſuffered ſuch Ambaſſadors to con- 
tinue amongſt them without any anſwer, who were able to pcr- 
ſwade them to any thing : wherefore he firſt defired that fome- 
thing might be determined concerning their Embaſhe , that the 
might be lent back _= totheir own Schools, and inſtruct the 
Sons of Grecians, and that the Romaze youth might, as they did 
before, apply themlclves to the obſervance of their own Laws 
and Magiſtrates.This he did not out of anger to Carzeades,as ome 
thought , bur our of an ambitious xmulation of the Greek huma- 
nity and Litcrature, 
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CHAP. IV. 
His Vertnes and Apophthegme s. 


s 
E was a perſon infinitely induſtrious, lefle converſant in 
Phyſick then Echick, and lo ſtudious that he negle&ed tocut 
his hair and nailes. YValerius Maximus (aith , hee was 1o ſtudious ; 
that when he lay down ar meales, his thoughts were ſo faxr, that 
he forgot to put his hand to the Table, and that Melſſa,who lived 
with hin as a wife, was fain to put hun in mind thereof,and help 
him. hy 
| . s 


CARNEADES. 


He was ſo cwinent for Philoſophy , that the Oratours them- 
ſelves would many times break up their {chools and come and 
hcar him. 

He had a great and loud voice , whereupon the Gymnaſiarch 
ſcent ro him not to ſpeak ſo loud, whereto he anſwering , ſez.d me 
the meaſure by which 1 ſhould ſpeak; the other wilely and appotitely 
repli'd, you have a meaſure, your Hearers. | 

He was ſharply inveCtive, and in argument almoſt invincible, 
He avoided feaſting, out of the reaſon we mentioned , his grear 
{tudiouſneſle. 

One named Mentor a Bythinian as Phatorinus {aith , who had 
cndcavoured to {educe a Miltris that he kept, coming into the 
ſchool, he preſently jeaſted ar hims in turning rnele words of 
Homer, 


Hitherto comes one oppreſs'd with hoary years, 

Like MentotT zz his worce and looks appears, 

who t7om the School 1 charge you turn aw.y. 
The other rifing up, reply'd, 

He thus proclaim'd, the veſt did ftretght obey. 


Bcing to diſpute with-Chryippas , - he purg'd himlelt by white 
Hellcbore to tharpen his wit , leſt any corrupt humours in his 
ſtomach might oppreſle rhe vigour and conſtancy of his mind. 
He compared Dralefick to the ;fiih Polypus, which when its aa 50 
claws grow long, bites them off; 1o Logicians growing ſubtle, 
confute their own aſlcrttons. | = 
He adviſed men in their greateſt proſperity to be mindfull of a p jur. de trany: 
change,tor that which is-unexpeRed 15 molt grievous, enim. 
Hs ſaid the Sons of rich men and Kings learn nothing well bur # «td 4dul. 
rs Am. dis, 
Riding, for their Maſters flatter them; they who conteſt with 
ucm,willingly yield to them; bur a horle conſiders not whether 
a private man or a Prince, a poor man or a rich bee on his back , 
but 1t he cannot rule him, he throws his Rider. 
He ſeemed to be extreamly averle from death , whence he of- Let 
ten {aid, the ſame Nature which hath put us together will diſſolve us 3 
and hearing that Artipater dycd by drinking poiſon,he was a litle 
animated by his conſtancy in death, and aid, then geue me 100, 
thcy asking what, Y/7e, faith he, 
In the mid{Foft the night he was ſtruck blind, and knew not of Lacrh 
it, but waking, bid his ſervant bring a light; the ſervant did fo , 
fclling him he had brought one, then, ſaid he, read you. 


Qqq CHAP, 


CARNEMDES. 


CHAP. V. 
His Death and Writings. 


E livcd according to Laertres 85. years, or according to C:ce- 

cero. 99, The words of * eApollodorus that he dicd in the 
fourth ycar of the 162" Olympiad, which falleth upon the 626" 
ycar from the building of Rome, may calily be evinced to be talle, 
by the greateſt part of the Circumſtances of his lite; particularly 
from this; that Antortus in (tcero faith , when hee went Pro- 
Conlull into Aſa, he tound Carneades the Academick at Athens , 
who oppoſed all in diſpute, according to the manner of his Sec. 
The ycar of Artorrus's Pro-Contulſhip was the 652. year from 
the building of Rume. Bur this account as we laid before , 15 to be 
applyed to the time ot h1ts birth, from which the 85" falleth upon 
+ ff ycar of the 184 Olympiad, the go ® upon the 2* of the 
I95"". 

Laertius {aith, art his death there was a great Ecliple of the 
Moon, which {ome 1nterprered to proceed trom a Sympathy with 
his lofſe. Upon this Ecliple Iconceive Petatius grounded his 

+ Do&.temp. computation of Carneades's death, when he faith, *1t was upon 

the firſt year of the 163, Olympiad. May 2, fer: 2. hora. 5. 46. at A- 
thens. But there being a xidake of rhe year, thcre 1s con{cquent- 
ly a greater in the account of the teria and hour. 

Carneades, as Cicero ſaith, wrote tour Books of Suſpexſion 9: 
Aſſezt. He wrote likewiſe Epiſtles to Artarathes King of Cappave- 
cta, the: only monument lefr behind him, extant in Z.aertzus's time. 
Whatlocver elle went under his name, Laert:us{airh, was writ- 
ten by his Diſciples , of whom hee had many, the moſt cminent 
Clitomachus. 

There are remembred two more of this name , one a Philoſo- 
pher, Diſciple to Anax4goras, mentioned by Swadas ; the othg at 
Eprgrammateck Poet, mentioned by La-rtius, 


L aert. 
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FX-ITTCY 


CLITOMACHVS. 


. LITOMACHU S wasa Carthagimaz, ſon of * Dzognetus- a Laert. 
He was firſt called Aſarubal, as Plutarcb and Laestius af- ny 

firm, © and profeſs'd Philoſophy in his own Coyntry, and native c tar 
Language. Being forty years old , he went ro Athens , and heard 
Caryeades , who being much raken with his induftry , infirutted 
and exerciſed him in Philoſophy, With Carneades, Cicero faith, 
he lived unull he was old, and tuccceeded him 1n the School, and 
chicky illuſtrated his Doctrines by his writings , the number of 
which bookcs being above toure hundred, were a {ufficicnt teſti- 
mony of his *indultry , and that he had no lefle of wit , then d cie. Acad. 
(arreades of cloquence. He was well vers'd in three Sets , the 2 & 4: Laers, 
Acariemich, Perrpatettch, and Storch, | 

Ot hits books are remembered by Czcero , one © of Conſulation to e Cic. Tuſe. Nu, 3. 
his captive Country-men , Carthage being then ſubducd by the 4: 
Komars3 aAnothCr to 'Caius Lucileus the Poet, wherem he expitincd f (jc. Acad, 
and detended the Arademrck fuſpention of Aﬀſent, having written Qu. 4- 
bctore of the lame things to L. Cerſorinus , who was Conſul wirh 
CAL. Manilius, the furme of which diſcourſe was this. 

» The Academicks hold there are ſuch difſimilirudes of things, 8 © Acad. 4. 
that ſome {cem probable, others on the contrary. Bur this 1s 
not ground enough to ſay that ſome things may be perceived, 
others cannot, becauſe there are many falſe that are probable , 
bur no tale ean be perceived and known. Thoſe therefore cx- 
treamly crre , who afhrme the Academicis to take away ſenſe ; 
for they ſay nut , there 15 NO colour » ſapor, or ſound but diſpute, 
that there 15 not any proper inherent ave in theſe of true and 
ccrtain: ( which having expounded, he adds) A wile man ſuſ- 
pends aſſent two waies ; one, when [ as we know ] he ablolutely 
rcfuſerh to aſſent to any thing 3 another , when he with- 
holds trom an{wering either 1n approbation or wo gen of 
lomtrhing , ſo thar hc ncithcr denycth nor afſerterh 1t, m44q3kF: 
firlt way he aſſcnts to nothing , in the ſecond he will follow 
probability, and according as he finds it or not , anſwers yes or 
10, He v ho withholdeth his aſſent from all things, 1s yet moved: 
and acteih ſomthing. He reſerves therefore thete phantaties by 
which weare excited to action , and thoſe of which being que- 
ſton'd,, we may an{wcr on cither part . only as of a thing that 

{cometh 
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CLITOMACHUS: 


{cemcth to us ſo , but without aſlent 3 neither are all ſuch phar. 
calies appro\cd , but only thoſe waich are not obſtructed by any 
thing. 

R f aſſerting good , he joyned pleaſure with honeſty , as Cal. 
lipho alſo did. | 

' He was a great enemy to Rhetorick , as Critolans the Peripate- 
tick, and Charmedas were allo, Arts they did not expell out of 
Cities, knowing them to be very profitable ro lite, no more then 
they would drive Occonomick out of Houſes, or Shepheards 
from their Flocks ; but they all perſecuted , and every where 
ejected the art of ſpcaking, as a molt dangerous enemy. 

« He compared Dialectick to the Moon, which 1s in continn- 
all increaſe ordecreaſe. 

! Falling ſick , he was taken with a fit of a Lethargie , out of 
which he no ſooner came, bur he ſaid , Love of life ſhall flatter me 
no longer; and thereupon with his own hands ended his life, 


P HILO- 


+ TYHILO was of Lariſſa, he heard Clitomachus many years, a Stob.Ecl2y. 
and is named by Sextus Empericus , as Conſtitutor of a 

fourth Academy 3 but Cicero aftirmes, he difſallowed the di- 

ſtinſtion of Academies, and wrote expreſlely to prove the 

firſt and the new Academy to be both one. © Whillt he lived « cjce,, 

the Academy wanted not a Patron. © The Romans admired « Plur.vir.C:; 

him, as Tlutarch affirms , above all Clitomachus's Schollers, tor 

his excellent diſcourſe, and loved him for the {weetnefle of 

his diſpoſition. Cicero no ſooner went out of the firit ichooles and 

rudiments of Icarning, but he became an auditor of Philo, avhe 


acknowledgeth himlclte. | 
Amonelt other excellent things ( ſaith * Stobers ) he gave this fEclg Err. 

Diviſion of Phrloſophy. He compared Philoſophy to a Phyſictaz : 

As the office of a Phylictan is firſt ro perſwade the lick perion 

to permit himſelte ro be cured; next to contute the reatons of 

tis adverſary : So 1s it of a Philofopher , both which confiſt in 

exhortation. Exhortation 1s a ditcourſe inciting to vcrtue 3 

whereof one part explaineth 1ts great uſe, the other rctelleth 

adverſaries, of ſuch as any way calumniare Philoſophy. The 

compariſon holds in a ſecond manner, thus: As the part of a 

Phylitian, after he hath per{wadeg the Paticnt ro admir of cure, 

1s, to apply the mcans thereof, as well ro remove the cauſes of 

the diſeale, as to induce and {ettle health; fo is it in this Science. 

After exhortation z he endeavourcth to apply rhe cure , by re- 

moving falſe opinions wherewith the ſoul is integted,, and by 

ſubſtirucing true. In the ſecond place therctorc it treats of good 

and evill, for the ſake of which the exhortation was made, 

Thirdly , the compariton holds thus : As all Medicines rcter ro 

one end, health; ſo all Paloſopny ro Braritude, That part 

wiich treats of cnds is joyned with anothcr which trcars of 

lite, For as in Medicrne, 1t 15 not ſufficient to reſtore health , 

unicfie it likewite deliver rules by watch it may be preterved ; 

loin lite, fome precepts arc required for confcrvation ot the 

end : And tnis part allo ts ewotoid ; privatcy or common : O:e 

conliders the atfairs of particular perions , 4%, whether a wile 

mai thoul4 mannavc a Common-wealth , whether hc ma 

Ic with Princes, whether he may marry : Th other conſiders 

Rrr | th.c: | 
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eANTIOCHUS. 


the buſinefſe of all in gencrall; as, what Commonwealth jc 
beſt , how Magiſtrates are to be choſen. This common part iz 
called Politich, and is treated of diſtindtly by it ſelte , as being 
of grcatclt latitude. Now if all were wiſe men, there woul; 
be no necd of moreplaces , for the more ſubtle diviſions woulg 
emerge from the precedent. But becauſe there muſt likewiſe 
be a care of the nuddle fort of men > who cannot apply them- 
ſelves to long diſputarions , cither through want of time, or 
diverſion of buſincfie , there muſt not be omitted a treating of 
precepts , which delivercrh ſhort rules concerning the uſe of 
cach. 

As to the S:«tcall judicatory, comprehenſtue phantaſy , he held all 
things to be incomprehentible ; as to the nature of the things 
themiclves , comprehenſible, Thus he took away the comprehex- 


[1 Te phartaſy aſlerted by Zeno. 


He held that to be a good connex, which beginneth from 
true and cndcth in falſe, as ( it it be day, andI diſpute ) this, 
[f tt 15 day, I diſpute : According to which tenet there may be true 
axioms three waies, a falle only one way : For, when it begin- 
neth from true , and cndeth in truc; tt is true ;, as, If zt 7s day, it is 
light: And when it beginnerh from talſe , and enderh in falſe, it 
1Struc; as , If the earth fltes , the earth hath wings, Likewilc if it 
beginneth from falſe and enderh in true , 1t1s true; as, If the 
earth; fizes, it is earth. Thar which is talfc, is that which beginneth 
from truc, and endeth in falſe as, 1f zt rs days it is ntobt ;, tor, the 
antecedent, zt 15 day, is true; bur the conſequent, zt ?s night, is 
fallc. 

He appointed , that the precepts of Oratours ſhould be deli- 
vered at one time, thoſe of Philoſophers at ahother. 


ANTIOCHYVS 


: NT1ITIOCHUS Was an Aſcalomie, * brother of «Aviſtus, 

Jilciple of Philo. He lived with L.< Lucullus , the Que- 
{tor and Generall; he was alſo a great friend to © Attzcus, whom 
he invited to the Academy. He 1s named by Sextus Empericus » 
as Conſtitutor of a fifth Academy : For, as* Plutarch {aith, he tcl! 
oft from the Sect of (arreades , cither moved by the evidence 0! 
ſenſe, or , as ſome thought , by ambition , and difſcntion with 
the Diſciples of Chromachus and Philo, So that with ſome oP 
alrera- 
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alteration , he made uſe of the Doctrines of the Srorcks ; and 
' though he were called an Academick , he had been, bur for t Cic. Acad.” 
ſome alterations , an abſolute Storch; 3 whence' it was {aid of V+ _ 
him , He taught the Stourcall Philoſophy 1n the Academy; tor he mani- | Js x __ 
| c | h | . Hypor. 
teſted , that the Doctrines of the Srorcks were in 2lato. In his old *- 38: 
age, ſaith " Cicero, he berook himlelte to the old Academicks , tor- hacad.Queſt.q. 
ſaking the ew, ' and diligently enquiring into the opinion of i Ci<-de finib. 
the Antients , * endeavourcd to follow Ariſtotle and Xezocrates , ape Queſt 
' profeſſing , that the Stocks and Peripatetich's agreed in the thing , 1 ic. de 5 Fong 
and differed only in words. To which effe& Cr:ero mentions 2 Dees. |. 1. 
Book which he {cnt to Balbus: He wrote alſo ® another againlt m Cic. Acad, 
his Maſter Philo, entituled Sous. ® (icero being at Athens heard n#{u;. vir 
him , and was much taken with the eloquence and volubllity Oo 
of his diſcourſe, ( * declaring him to be the moſt polite and acute nn Aces. 
of all Philoſophers in his time ) ? but not with the new Dodtrinc p 2 ku. 
which he introduced. 

Thus far there 1s a continued ſeries of the Academich Phi- 


lolophcrs. 
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ARISTOTLE 


CHAP. I. 


His Country, Parents , and time of his Birth. 


Pon the death of Plato his Ditciples ſeparated 
themſelves into two Sedts, The firlt continu- 
ed in the ſame ſchool, where he taught, the 
Academy ;, the other poſſcis'd the Lyceum. 
The firlt was known by the generall name of | 
Academicks,or * Peripateticks of the Academy;the a ammm. fub. 
5 the other by the generall name of Peripate- fnem:commeng. 
: "33" 20 87. , in proem. Poy- 
ticks, or more particularly , Peripate:zcks of the Lyceum, Ot the jj", 
firſt we have ig couricd already ; we come now to the other, of 
which Ariſtotle was the Head. 
b Ariſtotle was born at Staorra, a City of Thrace, according to b Leer. 
* Herodotus, * Thucydrides,* Pauſanias hd Suidas,by othcrs placed in T+ oy 
eMacedor.ta, to take from him the imputation ot a Barbarian. Ir « 726 _« 
was ſcared upon Strymen a River which parts thoſe two Coun- 
tres, having a Haven called w#?&, and a little Hfland of the ſame 
name belonging to it. This place,to which Ariſtotle ow'd his birth, | 
he atterwards requited with extraordinary Gratitude. 
' His Father was named N7comachas, Jeſehged from N:coma- f Laert.dmmon- 
cus Son of Machaon ( whole $kill in Medicine 1s celebrated 
by Homer ) Son of /E£ſculaptus; from whom Ntrcomachus, Ariſtotle's 
Father, derived not only his Pedigree, but his art alſo,for he was 
a Phyſician. Surdas ſaith ; he wrote fix Books of Medicine, and 
one of Phyſick. 5 Galez alledgeth a Plaiſter of one Nicomdchus, El- y pe compeſ.. 
ther this or the elder. This Nizcomachus - ( * whom "ſome affirm to medicem- 
have been grandſon to Hipp:crates the Phyſician ) lived in the Þ 84%%: 
time of Amyntas King of Maredoxea, ( Father of Philip ) a Prince 
(as Juſ/rze witneſſerh ) eminent for all Royall Vertues, To him 
Nicomachus was not only Phyſician , bur friend and favourite. 
'Tzetzes fotgor rhele relations of Ari/totle ( as Nunneſins obſerves) i chiliat. 
when he affirmed thar he was called an «&ſtulapian figuratively, 
n reſpect of his kill in Medicine, though it be rrue alſo that hee 
 profeſſe that Art, k Eng. 14 Am: 
15 Mother Laertzus and Surdas name Dheſtias, Dionyſus Hali- 1 Vit. Arift if 
Ernafſ eus, and Ammonius, Pheſtis. | Ammontus (aith, the allo was he were the 
(aaa 2) deſcen- Axther. 
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eARISTOTLE. 


deſcended from ſculaprtus, alledging in teſtimony thereof this 
Epigram , 


His Mother Phalis,S re Nicomachus, 
Deſcended both from /Eiculapius, 


But Dronyſtus Halicarnaſſeus laith, ſhe was daughter a Chalc;- 
dias, one of the Colony which was ſent trom Chalcs to Stazira, 
Her Picture, Ariſtotle,in piety to hef memory , cauled robe made 
by Protogeres an eminent Painter of that time, which Picture 

m Lib.35. cop. * Pley reckons amongſt the choiceſt picces of that Maltcr.Þ.' 

" Ariſtotle ( as Suidas affirms ) had a Brother named Arimneſtus , 
and Siſter Arimpeſte. His Brother dicd betore ham, without iflue, 
as appears by his will. NY, | 

Ny ny eAritotle was born, according to the ccſtimonies of * A pallyas- 

o Epift. ad rus, * Dtor.yſius Hal: car naſſeus and others, in the firſt year of the 

Ammeum. Jo* Olimpiad, at what time Drotrephes was Archon at Athens , 

p Deipn. 15. 4,4. ycars atter the Birth of Plato, as ! Atheneus accounts , more 

| juſtly then Ammonzus and Surzdas, who reckon but 42. betore the 

OUTER birth of Demoſthenes, three years. 4 Azell:us aftirms, he was born 

; the ſeventh ycar after the recovery of the City of Rome from the 

” Nunnes. in Gaulcs by Camillus; * but becaulc (as Plutarch laith ) it 15 hard 

vit. Ariftot. to find out on what ycar the City was taken, it will be hard alſo 

_P vj. to find upon what year it was recovered. The recovery was leven 

comparat. A- Months attcr irs taking, bur, in the following year, tor it was ta- 

rift. demoſtd. Fon in July, recover'd 1n February, It therefore as Valerius Flacess, 
Agellius, and Caſſius Hemena Account, the taking of the City was 
in the 363*year from the building thereof, 1t was recover'd in 
the 364". Thus ArtFotle was born 1n the firkt year of the 99*' O- 
lympiad, the 370" grom the building of Rome, 

Bur, it as L:Ty afirms,the raking ot Rowe was 1n the 365" year 
from the building thereof, and its recovery in the 366", Ariſtotle 
according to that account mult have been born in the third year 
of the 9 9*" Olympiad, inthe 372*ycar trom the building ot the 
City. Again, 1t the City were taken, in the 364" ycar atrer the 
building thereof, and recover'd in the 365*' year, as Varro, Phy, 
D104yſuus Halicarnaſſeus account, whom Scaliger tolloweth , A- 
riſtoile muſt have bcen born in the {econd ycar of the 99*" Olym- 
plad, the 371. from the building of the City, reckoning alwaies 
ten months for a ycar, and not caſting them oft , as Pl:xy and 0- 

. thers ſeem to do,and beginning immediately the next year, which 
months being reckoned, the account will agree with ours ; ht 
thcerto Nunneſtus , 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. II. 
His firſt Education and Studies, 


: Icomachus and Phefs the Parents of Ayrifictle being both 
 Vdead, he was brought up by ?roxenus an eftarimean, during 
which time bcing yer very young, he learned the Libcrall Scicn- 
ces, as appcareth , faith Ammearus, from thole writings of his 
which partly concern Poetry, partly the Pocts themlc]\ cs, as 
likewiſe from his Homerrcall queſtio,s , and feverall Books of the 
Art of Rhetorich. | 
» In gratitude for tius care taken by Proxenus in his education , Þ Amman 
Ariſtotle afterwards , not only bred up in like manner Nzcaror , 
thc Son of Proxens, In all kinds of Learning , bur adopted him 
his Son, and with his Eitace bequeathed 11s Daughter ro him. 
<He likewiſe cauſed the Statues of Proxemus and his wite, to be « rar. in 
madc and ſet up in honour of them, as 13 manitcſt by his Team. Arif. 
Wl. 


2a Ammon. 


4 Atheneus ( citing an Epiſtle of Epicure) and © Elan relate , 4 Deipn- lib.8. 


that having conſumed the inheritance left by his Father in prodi- **® "FIR 
cality and luxury ; he berook lmſelt to the Warres , wherein 
having 11] ſucceſle, he protels'd Medicine, and by chance,coming 
into Plato's School, and hearing their diſputes, being of a wit far 
X « w* a ES h O ; 
beyond the reſt, he addicted lumiclt ro Philotophy, and became 
famous therin, Bur this agrees not wel with the circumſtances of 
his ſtory, as related by Authors of greater” crceditand lefle pre- 
juice. 


I - 


—— _ 


How he heard Plato, 


*JAving artained the age of 17. years,he went { in obedience * Armen. 
to the Pythian Oracle, which advited him to addict himſelf 

to Philoſophy ) to Athens, Laertius faith (out of Apollodorus ) that 

he was then but ſeventeen years old, in which year Nauſigenes 

was Archon; Dro-1ſins Halicaraſſeus ſaith , it was the year fol- 

lowing, at whar time Polyzelus was Archon, perhaps 1ttwas upon 

 Nauſtgeries's going out of his Office, whom Polyzelus {uccecdcd. 

But ® Eamerus is much miſtaken, who faith, hc was thirty Cars b La! 

old when hoe came firſt ro Plato, pcrhaps ( as Nunneſius con- 

cctures ) becaulc he had read in Plato, that Nialeftick ought not 

tobe ſtudied till the thirticth year. And no lefſecrre Ammorias , 

\1t he be Author of that Lite ) and Olymprodorus, who affirm, thar 

Arilloit: 


- 
_—_ Mp ” _—_ 
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Ariſtotle coming to eAthens in the ſeventeenth year of his age, 
heard Socrates three years, whereas Socrates was put to death 
when Laches was Archon , thirty two ycars before Nauſige nes , 
under whom Ariſtotle was ſeventcen years old. WE 
Being recommended to Plato, he became his Diſciple, and ſo 
continued twenty ycars , as an Epiſtle of his to Phrlep ( cired by 
the old Intcrpreter of his lifc)did reſtifie. 
Plato much loved him , and admired his acutenefle of appre- 
c De mendi henſion, and diligence in ſtudy ; for which (< Philoponus laich) 
eternit. Plato uſed to call him the Minde of the Schoole; and when * he 
«Fer.nerÞ. was not at his Le&turcs, hc would ſay, The IztelleF rs not heye , 
or, as Rhodiginus , The Philoſopher of truth ts atſent, And compa- 
ring his acutcneſſe with the dulneſlc of Xerocrates , Plato was 
a. wont ro ſay , © What ar horſe, and what an aſſe hace I to yoke toge- 
ther: Xenocrarcs needs a ſpur , Ariſtotle a l:r. | 
f Whilſt he lived with Plato, he was exttcamly ſtudious, and 
given to —— , Inſomuch that Plato called his tioule, the houſe 
of the great Reader , and would often lay , * Let us go to the great 
Readers houſe. This may be confirmed by that grcat number of 
hVit, Epic. antient Authors which are citcd in his works. And rhough ® La- 
ertius (either in his own, or Carzeades's words) faith, that Ari- 
ſfotle hath thruſt in as many ſentences ot old Authors 1n his 
writings, as both Zexo and Chryſ;ppusz yet, every one that 1s ac- 
quainted with the writings of Ariſtotle, knowerh how juclct- 
ouſly and conciſcly hc giveth an atcount of their opinions, not 
for oſtcntation, bur diſquiſition. 
Some report there was a great enmity berwixt Plato and 
i lion» 9.19. A7sſtotle , | which firſt aroſe from Plato's diſlike of his manner of 
habit: For, Ariſtotle wore rich garments, and rich ſhooes , and 
contrary to Plato's rule , cut his hair ſhort, and wore rings, He 
had likewiſe (ſay they ) a ſcornfull derifion in his look , and te- 
nactous contradiction in his diſcourſe, which Plato not appro- 
ving, preferred betore him Xenocyates » Speuſippus, Amyclas, and 
others , ro whom he communicated his Doctrine and many ta- 
k Laert. vours; but repudiated Ariſtotle, who thercupon, * whillt Plato 
was yet alive, ſet up a School in oppoſition to him , in the Lyce- 
wn : at which ingratitude , ?lato much troubled, aid, Avila 
kicks at as as young Colts at the damme that foaled them, when they hace 


1 Zlian. war, ſucked their fill , and ' for that reaſon , uſually called Ariſtotle the 


hift. 4. 9. Heb 
ladrus,apud pho- Colt. 


ft Ammon. 


£ Interp, 


tium , in bibli- © ThCy add, that Xenocrates being gone into his Country, and 
_ Speuſipp*s not well, Ariſtotle came 1nto Plato's School with ſome 
m Ian, he 


ot his tollowcrs , and circumvented him with fallacious argu- 
ments , whereupon Plato retired to his own houfe , and there 
taught privately , leaving Ariſtotle in poſſeſſion of the Schoole, 
which he kept, till Xe-0crates returning , cxeRed him , and rein- 
itated Plazo. The chicte author of this report ſeemes ro have 


beep 


ARTIST OFLE. 
been Ariſtoxenus , cited by ® Euſebias, who as .*Sudas ob{crvcs, n Fre. Eve. 
aſſoon as Ariſtotle was dead , cait, many alperſions upgn him, ap Is. 
out of a malitious revenge , becauſe Ariſtotle preterred Theophra- ns 
14s before tim an che ſuccethon of the, School, nogwithſtanging 
that eAriſtoxenus had gained a great, name and .credit among rhg.- 
Diſciples. _ h 


But as Ammontus argues z it is not likety that 47rftotle,,-if he 
would , could have cje&ed Plato out oh the School , or have ob- 
tained licence to cre a new one in oppoſition to him; for as 
much as at the ſamg; time, Ghabrws and Trmotheus , Plato's kinſ- 
men, were 1n great power , and Generalls $f the Athenian for- 
ces. Yet, ſome there arc who affirm this, grounding it only on 
Ariſtotles contradicting of Plato in many things; to which Ampoy 
xius anſwers, that Areſtatle doth not {imply contragit Plato, 
but thoſe who mifinterprer his writings. For, if he do Coane 
conttadiCt Plato, what wonder > ſeeing that thercin be tollowerh 
?lato is Author , whoſe ſaying ir was , that Truth.ought to be. 
preferred before all things; as alſo that ſaying , Socrates indeed. 
15dcar » bur Truth moſt dear; And elſewhere , YWhar Socrates. 
faich, we muſt not ſo much regard, as weought to be ſolicizous 
concerning Truth.. The fame courſe Arrſto:le rook , if at any, 
time he confured Plato's afſertion , therein obeying him , uy 
lowing-the Truth, and it is obſerved by ? ſome , that he is very , xicerus de 
ſparing in,naming him , where he oppolerth his dofrine , and, pier. Ariffer. 
that rhrice he makes honourable mention of him in. his 1 Rheto- q ris. x cap 55. 
1, his Book of the world,(it that be his) and his © Problems. r Probl. 1, 30, 

True therefore it is , ( a$* Apolloderus, Dionyſius Haltcarnaſſeus, ;, ,, 
bur eſpecially Ariſtotle himſclfe, in his * Epiſtle to Phelrp, af- r yer. Inrerp. 
firm, ) that he was a conſtant, (cdulous hearer of Plate twent 
years, * unto the thirty ſeventh of his age, even untill Plato licd, u Vet, Interp. 
and then was ſo great an honourer of his memory , that in re- 
ſimony of his extraordinaty affection , he creed an Altar to 
um, bearing this inſcription : 


* This Altar Ariſtotle's hand did raiſe x Ammon. 
To Plato, whom the 1mprous muſt not praiſe. 


* Olymprodorus ſpeaking of the honour which Ariſtotle gave to , comment. ir 
his Maſter , confirmeth 1t by' this argument, that he writ a Gorg. Plat. 
wholc oration in commendation of Plato , wherein he firſt made 
arclation of his life, then praiſed hum. He adds, that Ariſtotle in 
1s Elegics to'Eudemus, extolls him thus : 


And coming to the fam'd (ecroptan Town , | 
In ſigne of jriendlhip did an Altay raiſe 

To him, whom 1mp10us perſons muſt not praiſe - | 
110 (lray1ns man to vertue did eſtore | ' | | 
Much Ly his precept, by example more. One 


- oweghlkade.,” 
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» One tothe Gods ſo prous; good to men, 
No future age muſt think to ſee again. 


x Arben,deipn. 2-Some affirm , that whilſt he lived with Plato, he profeſs'd 


Elim 22, Medicine, and keprt a ſhop: but thoſe * Ariftocles confutes, 
o4.0 pre. . | | SPE hy 
pear, Evang. 
; | CHAP.1IV. 
. How be lived with Hermias, 


a Leert, Suid. *F Lato dying in the firſt year of the 108” Olympiad, and 
© me; his Nephew ſuccceding in the School , Ariftotle 

wentto Hermras the Eunuch , King of Atarza, a City of Myjia in 

Aſia, who heretoforc had becn hus tellow Diſciple under Plato, 

and had a particular kindneſs for him. Hermas received tim with 

reat teſtimonics of love and reſpect. With him he lived three 

b Suid, years, [ ® inſtru&ing him in Philoſophy, ] at the end whereof, 
c Lib.13. Hermias was ( as*Strabo ſaith) ſurpriſed by Memnen, a Rhodian, 
and ſcnt to Artaxerxes, King of Perſia, who put him to death, 

Pythais his ſiſter , a woman of extraordinary vertue , ( whom 

Hermtas, a0. a children , had delign'd his heir ) being upon 

this accident reduced to great extremities and afflictions , Art- 

ſto:le, in a pious gratitude to the mcmory of his friend, ( as his 

d Faſeb. cont, own * Letter to Antipater atreſterh ) took her to wife, and «fer 
P bilos. up the ſtatuc of Hermras in the Temple at Delpht , with this In- 


© L aert, : 
ſcription. 


This man the Perſian King againſt all right 
A ſacrifice tohis fierce anger made , 

Not like a foe by marttall armes un fight 3 
But as a friend by ſhow of love b:tray'd. 


He wrote likewiſe a Hymne to Yertue, in memory of his 
Friend, to this cftc. 


Pertue, whom we all obtain 

with much labour, but more gatn, 
For your ſake to dy would pleaſe, 
Toyle and torments were but eaſe. 
You dirett men 11 purſuit 

Of immortall ſacred fruit , 
Richer far then gold refin'd , 

Soft as ſleep, as parents kinde. 
Great Alcides for your ſake 


Labours Laſt aid undertake. | 
Leda 


jo 


[ 
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Leda's val: art twins made known 
More your glories then therr own ; 
Ajax ard Achilles too 
Only dy. d for love of yas; 

ſb | for you Atarna's pride, 
Hermuas antimely dy d. 
But his name we mill yeuiie, 
That our Muſe ſhal keep alive, 
Pojing hoſpitable Jove 
Prous thanks for a frier. ds love. 


There wanted not thoſe who caſt many aſperſions and calum- 
nies upon this Vertuous triendthip : fome aftirm'd that Hermias 
lov'd eArrſtotle inordinatcly (an impuration not well {uirting with 
an Eunuch ) and that tor this Reaſon, * he gave him Pythars ro 
witc, whom Surdas and the Greek Etymologiſt afhrm to have been 
his Daughter either by Nature or Adoption, Demetrius Magneſs- 
as his Neece, eAriſtippus lis Concubine, {o little do they agree in 
their relation. They adde that Ariſtotle was ſo paſſionately in 
Love with her, that he ſacrificed to her after the ſame manner,as 
the Athenians to Ceres at Eleuſis, This Laertius telates as done 
whillt the was alive; Bur Lyco farſt Author of this calumny , that 
It was aftcr her death. Morcover, that 4r:ſtutle 1n a thanktull ac- 
knowledgement of his Bounty, wrotc a Pan in praiſe of Herme- 


&, meaning the Hymn laſt mentioned, which' Amezeus, proverh * Peipn.dib. 19. 


22ainſt the calumniations of Demophilus not to be a ſacred hymne 
or Pxan, but a Scolon or Feſtivall Song, Hence Theocrt;us the 
Chian derides him in this Epigram, 


To the ſlave Eunuch who Atarne ſwai'd 
An empty tombe empty Ariſtotle made, 
Who from the Academy dtd retiye 

To wallow 117 Vain pleaſures faithleſs mare. 


In anſwer to theſe calumnics ( firſt raiſed by Lyco, diſperſed 
further by Ar:#ippus , and continued by tholc that malignerhe 
memory of Ariſtotle ) Apellieo writ certain Books, wherein he aC- 
curately confutcs thoſe who durſt in this manner impudently 
blaſpheme ( ſuch arc his words ) the name of Ariſtotle, ſo much 
prejudice and malice being in the accuſation, as might calily ar- 
Zue the faltencfle thereof. 


- 


5 Upon the death of Hermias, AriFotle (® and with Xenocrates ) g Leer. 
cd trom Atarna to Mitylere, as Apollodorus and Dro yſius Halicar- Þ Strab ib. 13, 


na£us affirm in the toutth year ot the 108, Olympiad , Eubulus 
being Archon. 


Cbbb) CHAP. 


ARISTOTLE. 
CHAP. V. 
How he lived with Philip and Alexander, 


Bout this time Philip King of Macedonta, Father of eAlexax- 
| der, taking care for the Education of tus Son, now growing 

a Vit. Alert. towards mans eſtate, and unwilling ( fairh * Plutarch ) to com. 
mit his Education to Profeſſors of Muſick , or- any other of the 

liberall Sciences, as knowing him fit for higher deſignes , ſent to 

Ariſtotle the moſt famous and learned of Philoſophers, ro come 

b Lib.9.ce. 3. and inſtru& him. ® Agellezs recitcs his Epiſtle, which was 'to this 


Philip to Ariſtotle, health. 


Now that I have a Son, T render the Gods many thanks ; wat [4 

much for his birth, as that he was born in your time, for Tho 
that betng educated and inſtruted by you , he will become worthy both of 
6s, and the Kingdom which he ſhall znherit. 


Ariſlotle ar this requeſtof Phrlip, went to Macedonra to him, in 
e Laert, the 4® year of the 108, Olympiad, as © Apoltodorus and Dro..yſius 
Halicarnafſeus affirm, at what time Alexander was fifteen yeares 
old. 
4 Ammon. * He lived there infinitely cſtecm'd and beloved of Phrliy and 0+ 
e Ver. Interp, Iympra his Wite, Alexander s Mother, © Gy cauſed his Statue 
to be made and ſet up in honour of him. Phil;p had a kindneff: ſo 
particular for lim that he allo'wd him in manner an equal thare 
in the Government of the Kingdom , which 1nterelt, Amme- 
nus laith, he employed to the advantage as well of private per- 
ſons, as of the publick, as appeaterh ( ſaith the Latine Interpre- 
ter of h1s lite) by his Epiſtles to Philep.' Plutarch affirms $zthat Phr- 
hp as a recompence to Ariftotle, recdiftied the Town whcre hee 
was born, Stagrra, which he had beforc laid waſt, He likewile 
aſſign'd him a School and ſtudy, near Miezaa Town of Macede- 
aia not far from thence z where, unto this day ( faith Plutarch) 
thcy ſhew the ſtony ſcars and ſhady walks of Arzſtuile. 
g Pler, s He inftruted Alexander in the deepelt parts of Learning) no! 
only in Ethick and Politicks, but his moſt reſcrved and lolid 
Doctrines call'd Acroatick and Epoprick ; never communicated to 
the Vulgar. 
Thar he taught him likewiſe the Art of Medicine, Platayc) at- 
gueth, for as muchas Alexaner was not only exceedingly 6- 
lighted with the Theory thereot,bur praCtiied it ſucceſsfully up- 
on many of his fricnds,to whom he preſcribed Recciprs and dicts) 
as appcareth, {aith he, by his Epiſtle. 
Hence 


£it, Alexand. 
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» Perceiving Alexander.t9 be much taken with Homer's Iliads, h Phe. 


25 conccliving, and calling it the beſt *mſt1tut10n of military Vertue , 
he rook Much pains 1n correcting and reſtoring the text , andthen 
cave it to Alexander, which copy he infinirelyprited. 

© He writ a Book to Alexaxder, intituled; Of a K:ngdom, menti- 
oned by Laertius and Ammonus , wherein hc inſtructed him how 
torule., 


: So much did he incline the mind of Alexander to do good. i ver. Inerd. 


that he uſcd to ſay , it any day pals'd wherein he had not con- 
terred ſome benehr, 1 have not rergn'd to day. 


« Alexander ſo much affe&cd him, thar he profeſſed he adini-k #lur.vit. 
rcd and loved him no lefſe then his Father , beeauſle his Father , %*: 


he ſaid, only gave him being, but Ariſtotle well-being. | 

The love which Philip and Alexander bore tm was ſb great, 
that 7 heccritus the Chian calt the ſame aſperſion upon ir, as he 
did on his friendthip with Hermras. 

In tl.c firſt year of the x11 Olympiad; Pythodorus being Archon, 
Philip y ane was ſucceeded by his Son Alex4nder,wholſe aQive 
ſpirit, {0on after his coming tothe Crown, deſigned an expediti- 
on againſt the King of Perſia. Hereupon Areſtotle naving now lived 
with Alexander cight ycars,( though Juſtzze ſaith but five, which 
lome interpret of the time betore Phzleps death, but not without 


.. ome violence, for that was above ſeven ) preterring the quiet of 


a Contemplarive life bctore the troubles of Var, took leave of 
him, returned to eMthens, leaving in his room Call: Fhenes an O- 
lyactiian, his Kinſman ( Son of his Cozen Hero ) and Diſciple ; 


oa > ' 
| whom before his de parture obſcrving ro ſpeak with too much, Laert, 


libcrty and obſtinacy to the King, he reproved In theſe words , 


Sontt thou thus employ thy tongue, 
Thy thread of life cant belong. 


And ſoit came to paſle not long after upon this occafion. Herme- 
laus Zon of Sopols, a youth of a noble Family that ſtudied Philoſo- 
p:iy under Callithexes, hunting the Wild Bore with Alexander , 
prevented the King by caſting 11s dart firſt at him, for which he 
was by the Kings command puniſhed with many ſtripes. 'Trou- 
bled at the ignominy thercot, lie conſpired with Soſtratus, : Ants- 
pater , and tome other companions of his to murther Alexander , 
wich treaſon, being diſcovered by Eptmenes one of the Conſpi- 
rators, thcy were all put to death, Ariſtobulus and Ptolemeus Son 
of La7us athrms they acculied (allſthenes, as him who inſtigated 
t1cm to this attempt, Hereupon Call:sfibenes was put into an iron 
Cage, and'ſo carricd up and down in a miſerable ſordid conditi- 
on, and at laſt, as Laertzus .relares ( though others otherwile ) 
tirown to Lyons and devoured. 


(bbb 2) CHAP. 


eARISTOTLE. 
CHAP. VI. R 
His School and manner of Teaching. 


Hus m—_—_— having lived cight years with Alexander , 
a Laert- returned to Athers, as * Apollodorus and * Dronyſtus Haliray- 
b Epiff. ed _ afhrm, in the ſccond year of the hundred and eleventh 
_ O ympilad, Pythodoyus being f har diva where he found Xerocrater 
reaching in the Academy , which om was rcligned unto him 
by Speuſrep us, in the fourth year of the hundred and nunth Olym- 
14M. - 
TROY n Hence it appearcth, that © Hermippus crreth, in affirming, that 
: Xenocrates took upon him the School of Plato, at what time Ari- 
ftotle was ſent by the Athenianson an Embaſly ro Ph:{:p. For as 
d Diſcuf. Perip. © Patyictus hath obſcrved , it can no way agree in timc , it bein 
certain, as Laerttus atteſts, that Speuſtppus lucceeded Plato in the 
School in the firſt ycar of rhe hundred and eight Olympiad, im- 
mediately upon Plato's death, and continued therein exght years, 
that is, to the end of the hundred and ninth Olympiad 3 1n the 
ſccond year of which Olympiad , Ariſtotle, as we {aid, went to 
Philip, not on an Embaſly , but upon his mvication to educate 
' Alexander, 
Neither is the Author of Ar: fotles life lefſe miſtaken , who 
ſaith , that upon the death of Speuſipps , the Athenians ſent to 
Ariſtotle , and that both of them, Ariſtotle and Xepocrates , rook 
upon them Plato's School , Xerocrates in the Academy » Artſtotl: 1n 
the Lyceum. But this errour 1s caſily deteKed by the ſame come 
puration; for at the time of Spesſippus's death , Arijtorle was with 
eAlexander, nor did he leave him untill 11x years atrcr, all which 
time Xenocrates profc(s'd Philoſophy in the Academy. 
e Laert, *The Academy bcing prepoſlels'd by Xecerates, eArifctle made 
f Suid, choice of the Lyceum, ('a place inthe ſuburbs of Athens, built 
by Perzicles for the excrcifing of Souldicrs. ) Here he raught and 
diſcourſed of Philoſophy , to ſuch as came to him, walkrr.g con- 
tantly every day till the houre of anointing , which the Erecks 
uſually did before meals, whence he and his followers are called 
«m3 1% memenir, from walkizg Peripatericks, Orhers ſay, he was cal- 
led Fcripacerich from walking with Alexander , newly recovered 
i! of a {ickneſſe , in which manner he uſed to diſcourſe of Philoſo- 
phy with him. 
| g Laert, s$ The number of his auditors encreaſing very much , he gave 
1 over walking, and taught fitting, ſaying, 


l Now to be [ilezit moſt d:ſaracefull were, 
'1 And ſee Xcenocrates p4y/ſe the chazr. 


ARISTOTLE. 
Though C:cero and Qu1-41lian aftirm, he uled this veric againſt 
Iſocrates, im emulation of whom , he raught Rhetorick wo his 


TI 


Diſciples every morning. ® So many Dilciples reſorted ro him, hk Laer:. 


tat he made Lawes in his School , as Xenocrates did in the Are- 
demy, creating Archors that ruled ten daics, 


: The diſcourſe and dodtrine which he delivered to his Dif- i 4ge!l. lis. 21. 


ciples was of rwo kinds. One he called Exoterich, the other Atro- © 5: 


atick. Exoterick were tholc which conduced to Rhetorick , medi- 
cation, nice diſputes, and the knowledge of civill rhings. Acro- 
atick choſe in which more remote and ſubtile Philoſophy was 
handled, and ſuch things as pertain ro the contemplation of na- 
ture » and Dialcctick diſceptations. eAcroatick Diſcipline he 
taught in the Lyceum in the morning, not admitting every one 
ro come and hear them , bur thole only, of whoſc wat and prin- 
ciples of Learning , and diligence in ſtudy, hc had before made 
tryall. His Exeteric Lectures were in the atternoon and even- 
ngs 3 thele he communicated to all young men without any 
dittintion , calling the latter his evearng walk , the former , his 
morning walk, | 


- 
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CHAP. VII. 
His Philoſophy. 


I\ Phaloſopby ( (aicth * Ammonius ) he ſeemeth to have done more a Vit. Ar. 


then Man, for there is not any part of Philoſophy whereot he 
trcared , but he doth it moſt accurately , and many things he 
himſclfe(ſuch was his ſagacity and acurencflc) finding our, com- 
pleated and finiſhed. 


» In Logzek it was his invention, that he ſeparated the preceey b Ammen.. vi , 


of Diſputation from the things themſelves of which we 
pure , and taught the manner and reaſon of diſputation. For 
they who went before, though they could demonſtrate, yet they 
knew not how-to make a demonſtration 3 as they who cannot 
make ſhooes , but only wear them, Alexander Aphrodiſeus at- 
firmcs , that he firſt reduced Syllogiſmes ro Afood and Figure. 
Philoponas, that he invented all DialeGick Method, whence Theo- 
dorus calls him , both 1nventer and perfetter of Logick , which hc 
indeed in a mauner challengerh (but modeſtly ) ro himſclfc, in 
the laſt Chaprer of his Elenchs, affirming nothing had becn 
donc in that kinde bcfore ,\but whag tic Friticks and Sopiuttts 
taught. Astor the Categontes, the invention whereof ſome al- 
cnbc to the Pythagoreens y it 15 much more probable that they 
were wholly his owns for thoſe books entituled gghbas abgor, UNder 
the name oft Archytas, from which fome conceive Ar: soile to 
tave borrawed much, the particulars whereof arc inſtanced by 

| © Patricius 


i{- Ar. 


I2 
c Diſertat. Pe- * Patricius, Themifttus afirmes , to have been written , not by th, 


Tipat, 


d Vet. Inteypr. 
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Pythagorean (neither hath Laerteus made mention of any writing; 

of his, for the Pythagorcans ar that time wrore bur little, the 

firſt that wrote any thing being Phelolaus ) bur by ſome Peripate- 

tick , who thought his work nught paſſe with greater credit, if 
ubliſhed in the name of ſo anricnt a Philoſopher. 

In Phyſick the fift eſſerce , whereot celcitiall bodies conſiſt, di- 
ſtin& from the foure Elements, 1s generally aſcribed ro his in- 
vention, only Semplicrus citerh the authority of Xexocrates , in his 
book of the life of Plato, that Plato conſftiruwd five {1mple bo- 
dics, Heaven , and the fourc Elements afſcrting they diffcr no 
lefſe in nature then in figure , for which reaſon he aſ- 
tigned the figure of a Dodecaedron to Hcaven , differing trom 
the figure of the fourc Elements. But theſe, as the learncd 
Nunneſtus obſerves , ſcem to be rather Symbolicall , and Pytha- 
goricall, rhen rhe true meaning of Plato. For Plato in his 7 zme- 
us expreſicly averrs , that the Heavens are of their own nature 
diflolute , but by the divine Will, are kept together, as it were, 
by a Tyc trom being diſſolved, Xenarchus, a Pniloſopher, wrote 
againſt the fitt Eſſence, introduced by Ariſtotle, whom Alexard:y 
Aphbrodiſeus exactly anfwereth. Theodorus calleth Arijtcle, the 
Perfetter of Phyſick , adding , that only his writings upon that 
ſubject were approved by tollowing ages, who rejected wharlo- 
ever others had written 1n the ſame kinae, as appeareth by their 
lofſe. What Eprcure and others have objeQed againit him as a 
fault; that he enquired with fuch dt liger, ce no the minate, and mean» 
eft this of nature , is a\{ufhcient rcſtimony of his excellence and 
exactneſle in this ſtudy. 

In Ethick , whereas Polyenus placed Felicity in externall 
goods, Pla'v1n thoſe of the ſoule only , Ariſtotle placed it chiefly 
in the {oul ; but affirmcd it to be defiled and ſtraightned if it want 
extcriour goods , properly uſing theſe terms. For thoſe rhings 
which arc defied have the fame beauty within, bur rÞhc1r ſuper- 
ficies only 1s hidden; and thoſe which are ftraightned have, the 
ſame rcall magnitude. 

In Aetaphyſick , which he calleth Frrft- Philoſophy , and wiſ- 
ome, and (as the more antient Philoſophers before him ) Thecls- 
@e, ' though there be not any invention of his extant, yer, he per- 
te&tly went through all the parts thercof. For ke'was not on} 
acquainted , as ſome falſely —_— , with terreſtrial] rhings , 
ST thoſe which bclong rothis World ; bur even with thoſe 
things which are above this Vorld, as may appear from the 
_ book of his Phyick , where he ſaith, that the firſt cauſe is 06 


ſubjeft tro motton, neitber 111 1t ſelſe, nor by accedext , wn which words 


he declareth, that Ged 1s not a body, nor any way paſſible. And 
in his 12 book of #:ſdome,or Metaphyſieks, he dilcoutlerh accu- 
rately of God and Intelligences 4 1n a rationall clear way , not in- 
'Olv'd in Fables, or Pythagoricall Symbols; bur , a 5 
alli” 
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aſſertion upon reaſon and demonſtration , as muchas the fub- 

jc z and human reaſon alloweth. 8 Patriczus labours much to g Diſert. F eri- 
prove that whatſocver ke had in this kind extellent, he borrow'd 

trom Hermes Triſmegiſtus. But ( " as we have already ſaid, ) Mr. h tn the life of 
Caſaubon harh tylly evinc'd that Bopk to bave becn impoſed upon Plao-ce: 

the World by ſome latcr writer. 

Whar is added by the antient Latine Interpreter concerning 
Ariftotle's ſentence of that t1ſuall Hexagonall Pwanud, ( which * a Aarne 
learned perfon hath, obſerved to be choſen as a midle way be- 
twixt the ſcnrence of thale who made the optick pcnicull a pyra- 

mid of a quadratick baſe, and rhoſc who made it of a Conick f1- 
gure, ) 1s very obſcure , and hardly admits of au Interpretation 
worthy ſo great an Author. 
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CHAP, VIII. 


His correſpondence with Alexander. 


Hilſt Arrftotle taught Philoſophy at Athezs , his Diſciple 

\ Alexander was employed in an Expedition to ela a-- 
cainſt Darrus King of Perſia, incited thereunto by the principles of 
Honour, which were intuicd into him by Arztot:le , particularly 
trom the Preſidents of Achilles, Ajax, and other Heroes celebra- 
ied by Homer, whole Ilials Ariſtotle had ſo carctully recommen- 
ded unto him, He began this expedition in the third year ct the 
11” Olympiad,at which time Cteſicles was Archon at Athezs, im- 
mculatcly afrer the _—_— of Ariftotle, who ( it 1s probable ) 
came only for this reaſon from him, as preterring a quiet and ftu- 
dious lifc before the troubles of War. 

The firſt thing that Alexander did , was to viſit the Fombe of 
Achilles in the $:94um, at the {ight whereof hc broke forth: into 
theſe words z O fortunate young man that hadit a Homer to celebrate 
thy praiſe | for bad it not been for bis Ihads,addes * Cicero,in the lame a ln Licin 
Tombe whete Achilles's his body lay, bis name alſu would have 
been buried. He rook with him the Lliads of Hower, corrected by 
Ariſtotle, and made it his conſtant companion, infomuch that hce 
pur it every night with his dagger, under hts pillow. Andin a 
Viſtory over Darius, having taken a Casker of Ungucnts of cx- 
traordinary value amongſt the ſpoiles of Darius, betet with 
Pearlcs and precious ſtones,)(as ® Ply delcribes it, ) his friends þ ris. 25. 
telling him how many uſcs it might be put to, becauſe Unguents 6 
ad not become a Souldier ; Yes, faith he, it ſhall ſerve to keep 
the Books of Homer, that the moſt precious work may be kept in 
the r1cheſt caſe ; hence was this corre& copy called, as Plutarch | 
laith. «« $3 ref axcy- 

Whilſt he was in Aa, engaged in the Warrs againſt Darzus , 


11? 
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in the midſt of his continuall Victorics and buſineſſe , hearin 
that Ariſtotle had publiſhcd his Acroatick books of natutall Philg- 
ſophy, he ſent this Letter to him 3 


* Alexander to Arifiotle, Health. 


Ou have not done well in publil} 1n? your Acroatick aſcourſes : 
|| for wherern ſhall we excell others, if this Learning, wherin ue 


have teen tinſtitated, be made common to all> As for me, 1 had rather 


excell others 11 knowpledoe then 11, power. Farcwell. 


To which Ariſtotle returned this anſwer. 


* AriStotle to Alexander, health. 
No wrote to me concerning my Acroatick Diſcourſes , that they 


ought not to have heen communtcater 3 but kept ſecret. Know, that 
they are made publick,and not put lick, for 3.4e but they who hace heard 
us can underſtand them, Farewcl, 


Thus, notwithſtanding Alexander were buſied in the Warres , 
yet he forgot not his Maltcr Ariſtale, but kept a friendly corre- 
{pondence with him. So conſtant was he 1n 11s love to Learning, 
and particularly ſo much cnfiam'dfas ' Plz,y ſairh)with a curious 
deſire of underitanding the naturcs of living Creatures, that he 
ſent thouſands of men, throughout all Aſia and Greece to precure 
all kinds of living Creatures, birds, beaſts and fiſhes , ar an ex- 
ceſhive charge; 5 Atheneus laith, 800. Talents,wl.ich according to 
bBadeus's Account 15 840200.crowns:thele men he {cnt with what 
they took to Ariſtotle, that he might not be Ignorant of any thing 
that any Nation afforded; by which intormation , hc conpolcd , 
as Plt,y afthrmeth, 50. cxcellent Volumes , of L1: 117 Creatures » 
of which ten are only left, unlefſe we pur into the ſame number, 
thoſc Books of his wtuch have {ome ncar rclation ro this ſubjc& ; 
as Of the gorng of liUing Creatures, 1, Of the paris of ing Crea- 
tures ard therr cauſes, 4, Of the Generation of li211g Creatures, 5. It 
this were doneby Alexander, as Plizy and Atheneus atteſt(though 
A144 aicribe 1t ro Philip ) it muſt necelarily have been whilſt 
he was 1n his Aftartick expedition, For Ar:/io:le, as hath been al- 
ready proved,ttaid buta very ſhort time with him after the death 
ot his Farhicr. 

Aritoile made the ſame uſe of this correſpondence with Alex- 
asder, as he had done of the Intcreſt he betore had with P}-l:p, 
the advantage not only of particular perion, but of whole 
Cities. 

Th41s City of Staczra, the place of his Birth, did acknowleder, 
which, at the tuit of Arrſio:le, Alexander cauled to be reedificd p 


and 
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and repcopled , and reſtored to its former ſtate , hang before 
by Philip been laid levell with the ground , For, though Plutarch 
relate this as done 1n the tune of Phelip, Laertzus, eAmmonius , 
Dion, Chryſoſtome, «£1144, and others hold, that it was done by 
Alexand r , to which Valertus Maximus adds, that it was not 
long betore Ariſtetles death. In memory of which Benefit , the 

-oplc of Stagrra uled to celebrate a yearly Feittvall, which rhey 
called rhe Ariſtotelean Feaſt , naming the month in which ir tcll 
Slag! IIeS. 

 Ereſtus likewute , the Country of Theopbraftus , which Ale- 1 ammo, 
xander determined to punith very leverely z by the mediation of 
Ariſtotle was pardoned. 

Thar he benefited many particular perſons is evident, faich 
Ammonius, trom his Epiltles to the King, yer extant, wherein he 
recommends {cverall perſons to him. A 

Hence 1t 15 manitcit, that rhe Author of his lite 15 miſtaken , 
whocn he athrmes, that in Alexanders Apſtatick expedition, Ariltotle 
accompanycd him to the Brachmanes , where he writ that noble prece 
of the Lawes and \litutions of 255 Cities, That likemiſe he travelled 
6.e7 all Perſha nh Alexander , where during the war , Alexander 
ded, and Ariitorle returned tnto bis own Country, This relation a- 
grccs not with the other circumſtances of Ariſtotles lite, Alex- 
ardr died in the fourth year of the hundred and thirtcenth 
Olympiad, rwo ycgrs agtore Ariſtotle's departure from Athens. 

Bur as it 1s apparent, thar this miſtake proceeded only from 
rgnorance(ycr that ſo great, that " Patricius argues from thence, m Diſfert» Pe- 
neither Ammonius nor Phtloponzs to be the Authors of his life ) "7? © = 
ſoarc there ſome other cfrours, which no lefſe maniteſtly ap- 
pear to have proceeded from malice, raiſed, it 15 likely, by the 
Authors of the other {candalls and impurations,wherewirh they 
lought to blaſt his memory. 

* Some afhrm, that Alexander upon the treaſon of Calliſthenes , a Leer: 
took a great diſpleaſure againſt Ariſtotle , for having recommen- 
ded himto him. For though art firſt, writing to Criterus, Attalar, 
and Alcetas, immediately upon this accidenrt,he ſent them word, 
that the youths had confeſſed , the plot proceeded only from 
ticmſclvcs, not by the inſtigation of any other: * Yet afterwards, © Plur, vi; 
tn an Epiltlc ro Aztzpatey , he 1mpures the ſame crime to Calli. A*1 
ſihenes ; not without this ſharp refleEtion upon Ariſtotle : The 
youths, ſaith hc, were (toned to death by the Macedonans ; but, as for 
the Sophiſt , 1 will puniſh him my ſelſe , and thoſe who ſent him , and 
thoſ- nho enteriain 1n thetr Cattes ſuch as aye Tyaitors to me, Herc- 
upon they interpret the bounty of Alexander to Xenocrates , and 
{4\0Ur to Arnaximentes, as not proceeding from the magnificence 
of [11s diſpoſition , ? but from the diſpleaſure he had conceived p Leer; 
againlt eAriſtorle , whom he endeavoured to vex,, by obliging his 
ad\criarics and xmulators. 


SAI4Y) Upon 
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Upon this ſuppoſed difplcature was grounded another re- 

q Plur. A'ex; port, that * Ar!ſtyle conſpiring with Caſſauver againit Alexander, 
tent him, by Aztrpater,{ome ot the water of Styx , wherewirh he 

potioned eAlexander. But the Relators hereot differ not a little 

amongſt themſclves: Droderus Siculus and Survas atfirme , thar 

Alexai.des wae poiſoned by (aſſander fon of Anupater 5, Arianus 

by fella his younger fon : Porphyrius faith , that nothing but the 

horn of an Afſe , tuch as the Afles of Scythia had, would contain 

the poylon: Juſt1ze and Pauſanias, the hoote of a Horle ; Ply 

and 4arriay of a Mule; Plurarchand Zonaras, of an Aﬀe. Ticy 

differ no Icfſe about the place whence the water was tctch'q, 

Nether indeed can it be expetted there ſhould be a better har- 

mony amongſt rhe ReJators of this Fable, when thcre is fo great 

diſſcntion, and varicty of relations , concerning the occation and 

manner of his death. Bur rhe moſt creditable is rhar of Ephry- 

r Deipn.16, 11, P45( "cited by Athena) * Oroſtns, © Juſtine, and othcrs, who averr, 
per tn: that Alexar.der died of a Feaver , -cauted by exccflc of drink- 

on. 


. CHAP, IX. 


Upon what occaſeon he left Athens, fe pent to Chalci, 


2 Laert. X ” | Welve years Ariſlo le proiciled Pnloſopity in tlc Lycean , 
not moleſted by any tor tizough lus eminence in Learning 
procured him many Emulators and encmics , yct, the favour 
hc had with Alexazver , whilſt he lived , awed them fo much , 
that they durſt not make any diſcovery of the 11! will rthcy bore 
him. No fooncr was Al-xander dead ( according to Diiy4 [tus Ia 
licarnaſſeus ) but tome of them contpircd azainit 1.is lite, To 
whuch end , Earymeden, a Pricit, or (accoruing to P; 1:0, 1245 , 
Demophilus, accutcd him ot 1mpicty ; that be 27:r04 ured ſforne I11- 
loſophicall aſſert1o1.s , contrary to the Religion of the Ales; ths: 
he celebzated Hermias as a God, with a kymice, aui'has cauſed 1:3 
(tatue to be ſet upin the Delphian Temple , with ar. hcourat le 19ſorty- 
trwa, Some afhrm |creupon he made an Oration in defence of 
himſclfe , at the Court of Areopaius, wherein he openly pre- 
>9% 9. 5. nounccd this verlc, made out of tio 11 © Homer. 


Peares upon pears, ard figs or. figs 219% Dere ; 


By ever &m evas, (figs on figs ) reficing upon the multitulc 0! 
Syeuphar's W 11ch tprung up every day n wc City, He ncc Phe- 
2071145 (aiti, he was the firſt Ptuloſopher ti.atpica cd tor 1111M2- 
(ele, and tuore was an Oration tothat purpole went a5v0ut Ma: 
| .crcoty Aitent- 

A (): C39 


ff +a + 


ny vcars atter undcr tis name, Bur, of tC truro 1 
#5 Make quiettion, 
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« Ocherv8fkrm., that Ariſtotle perceiving the conſpiracy that c Leert. 

was againit hus lite , ſtole privately out of Athens, and went to 

Chalets , where he {pent the reſt of his daics , returning to his 

friends , who demanded the reaſon of his going , this anſwer , 

d We left Athens, that we might not grve the Aihertans occaſion to 4 Alia. war, 
commit again the ſame witkedneſſe © they committed agarnſt Sotrares , tif. _ 
that they migbt not Le guiltyof adouble crime againſt Philoſophy. To CE Ly 
Atipater he wrote the fore-mentioned verlc , $i 


Pears upon pears, and figs on figs grow here , 


Giving him to underſtand how dangerous it was for him to live 
in Athexs , fincc the Athenians were wholly addicted to Syco- 
phantiſme and calumny, This departure of Ariſtotle trom 
eAthens, Dionytus Halicarn.j]eus placcth in the fecond year of the 
hundred and fourteenth Olympiad , Apolledoras a yeer latter , 
pcrhaps lefle rightly. | | | 

' Being neer {1xt1e two yecrs of age, very ſickly , and without f Jgell. r3. 6: 
hope of living much longer , the whole company of his follow- 
crs came to him, and bciought hum ro make choice of a Suceeſ- 
tor, whom attcr his death they might look upon as the perte- 
&cr of thoſe ſtudics whereinto he had brought them. There 
were at that time many cxccllent Scholars in his School , bur 
cipecially two, T heophragtus and Mejedemus , or rather as Pa- 
trictus reads, Eudemus, Thelc excelled the reſt in Wit and Lear- 
ning- The firſt was of Lesbos , Eudemus of Rhodes. Ariſtotle an- 
{wered them , he would do as they requeſted , when he faw 
{it convenient. Soon aftcr , the ſame pertons being preſent who 
had made this requeſt ro him, he complained,the wine which he 
then drank did not agree with his health , but was unwhol- 
ſome and harſh; and therefore deſired they would fend for other 
forts, both Rhod:an and Lesbian , ſaying » he would make uſe of 
that which he ſhould finde beſt tor hum. They go, leck, finde, 
bring. Ariſtotle firſt calls for the Rhod1ap, taſts it, a ſtrong wine , 
ſaith he, and pleaſant: then calls for the Lesbran, which havin 
taſted, Loth, faith he, are good , but ndVov 6 x7 Bis, the Lesbran ts the 
ſweeter ; whereby every one underſtood thar his choice was not 
of the wine , but of his ſuccc{ſour , which was Theophraſtus of 
Les/ os, a man of extraordinary {weetnefle in difcourte and con- 
icr{ation: Whence not long atter , aſſoon as Ariſtotle was dead, 
all his Diſciples applycd themſelves ro Theophraſtus, 
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CHAP. X. 
His Apophthegms. 


a Lecrt. . F his Apophthegmes arc remembered thele, 
() Being demanded whata man got by lying , he anſwe- 
red, rot to be belteved when beſpoke truth. 

Being reproved for giving mony to a wicked man : 7, ſaith he, 

gave 1t compaſſionattg, not The wie, the C0:01tion 5 but, Tre 10pwans - 
or as Stobeus, not to the man, but ro humn,tty. 

He uſed this ſaying frequently amongſt his diſciples and 
friends, the eye recertes l1ght from the air, the ſoul [rom leariang, 

Invcighing againſt the Athenians, he ſaid , They hadsn.ented 
two thinss, Corn and Law; but made uſe only of one, the Corn. 

He ſaid, The root of learning 15 bitter, the fruit ſweet, 

Being demanded what growecs old foonclt , hc anſwered, a 
Reweſit. 

Being demanded what is Hope, he anſwcred, a wakizg 
Dream. 

Diogenes the Cynick offered hima fig : Ariſtotle perceiving 
that Drogeres had prepared ſome ſharp ſaying , in caſe he ſhouly 
have rctuſcd ir, rook the fig, rclling Diogenes, he had loſt both 
his hos and his conceit. Then throwing it up into the aire, and 
catching it, as boyes uſc to do, O worthy Diogenes, {aid he, and re- 
ſtored it. 

He ſaid, to Learning three things are requiſite, Nature, I:(tttutior, 
Exerciſe, 

Being told, that onc had reviled him : when 1 am aftſe;t, ſaid 

| he, let him beat me too. 

He ſaid , Beauty was a better recommendation then ay Letter. 
Others aſcribe this ro Drogenes, adding , that Ar fole called 
beauty, the gift of a ſpecrous form. 

He called Socrates a ſhort-liv'd Tyranny ; Plato, Natures Pre- 

b Meant per rTOgativez Theophraſtus {ilent fraud 5 Theocrrizs, ſpectous hurt ; 
haps of that re ch ouardlcſic Kingdome, þ 
Carncadcs . © . A : 
to wer Difed _ demanded whar a there 1s betwixt the learned 
ple to Anaxa-and unicarned, he anſwered , as much as Letween the lictng and 
— the dead. 

He ſaid, Lear1n7 1m proſperity is an ornament , in adverſity 4 
refuge. 

He 1a1d, they who 2ducated children well , are more to be honoured , 
the;; th'y who beget them; for theſe only gave them hfe , others we!l- 
li STA | 

To one, boaſting of the greatneſle of his Country : Thar, faith 
he, 1s ..0t to be conſidered , but whether a man deſertie to be of a greai 
Country. 

He aid, Friends are one ſo»l tn two bodjes, Hc 
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He ſaid, ſome mea l1ted ſo ſparingly as if they were to live alwates , 
others [» prodegally, as if thy were to are tomorrow, 
1o 2ac that asked why we love the company of thoſe that are 
fair ; ihar,fanh hc, 1s a queſtion for a blind man to ash, 
Being a>ked what hc had gotten '!'by Philoſophy ; hee an- 
{wer'd, 10 do thoſe things coluntarily > which others do fur (ear of the 
Law. 
Bring demanded how Nilciplcs ſhould profit moſt ; he an 
ſwer*Uy 1f they follow fhoſe that are bejore them, and ſtay 10t ſoy thoſe 
hel 114 them. 
To a fooliſh talker, who aftcr a long Diſcourſe ſaid to him, / 
am afratd I have been tedivus to you ; wot at all, an{wer'd he, for I did 
not mand you, 
B.1ng asked how we ſhould behave our fclies towards out 
Fricnds, he anſ wer'd, as we would have them do towards us. 
He faid, Juſtzce 15 the Tertue of 21119 10 every une atrording to bis 
lO]OTT. 
He ſaid, Learmng was the Left proviſion agaiiiſt old age- 
He uſed, as Phatorinus relates in the {econd of his Commen- 
tarics, to ſay trequz ntly , be who hath many friends hath none;which 
1S11kew1ile CXtant 1n the {eventh book of hys Ethicks. 
He ſaid , when things happen not as we would, we muſt will as they Ste. ſer.8. 
happen. 
Sceing a youth very ſelft-concened, and withall ignorant ; ger. 45. 
young man, {aith he, I with I were what you think your ſelf,and 
my enemies what you are. 
Secing a young man proud of a fine Cloak, why boaſt you, ſaith 16id. 
hc, of 'a Sheeps Fleece 2 
He ſaid , they who demos ſtrate plain things, light a candle to ſee the C,, ,c 
SUN, 
Being reviled by an impudent perſon 5 Thos ſaith he , who art Ser. 107. 
c*rs'd to bear all things, ſyeakeſt them with delight , 1 who am not uſed 
to ſpeak them, take 10 delight 11 bearing them. 
Being demanded why he who taught others to ſpeak, himſclfe 5: 123 
held his tongue, « whetſtoxe, ſaith he , caxnot cut, yet it ſets an edge 
upon ſwords. 


Being asked who can keep a ſecret, He, faith he, that can hold yig. 
« glowing coal in his mouth. 

Sectng a young man very neatly dreſs'd, are you not aſhawd , Ser. 151. 
faith he, whea Nature made you a man, to make your ſelf a woman. 

A handſome young man, much courted, {aid to him, 1f / were #i4. 
hated of the Citizens as you are, I would hang my ſelf; Aud 1, reply'd 
ne, would hang my ſelf if I were loud Ly them as you are. 

Being demanded how a man ſhould come to be rich , he an Sm: 
lwer'd, by betng poor 14 deſtre. 

[t repenred him of three things; that he had ever commited 4 ſe- "3% 

cret 
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fret ro a Woman:z that he had rid nhen'he might bave gore @ foot 3, that 
he had lrued one day not baving bis Will made, 
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CHAP. XI. 
His will and Death. 


Rom that ſpeech of Ariftotle laſt mentioned, may be gathered 
how carefull he was to make his VVyul, bur more trom the 
exact torm thereof which was thus : 


*Ty E all well ; but if it happen otberwiſe, thus Ariſto- 
tle meketh bis Will Be Antipater my ſole Executor 

' * during the Minority of Nicanor. Let Atiſtomenes, 
Timarchus, Hipparchus,Dioteles,( and if he pleaſe , and 
have leiſure) Theophraſtus,beGuardians of the children &+- 
of Herpylis, and all that I leave, I will that my Daughter, 
af o0n as ſhe ſhall be marriageable be given Nicanor , for 
Waite. If any thing happen otherwiſe ( which God forbid) 
before ſhe be marricd, or, after ſhe be married before ſbe bath 
any Children, let Nicanor have the ordering of my $S onne, 
and the diſpoſall of all other things, for his reputation 
and mine. Let therefore Nicanor take care of the Maid Py- 
thais, and my Son Nicomachus, and order their E ſtates ac- 
cording to their condition, as a F ather and a Brother. If in 
the mean time any thing ſhall bappen to Nicanor ( which 


God forbid ) etther before my Daughter be marred, or, if 


married, before ſhe bath any Children , if be make any Will, 


as be appointeth, ſo let it be. Otherwiſe, if Theophraftus - 


approve of it, let him marry the Maid, and hawethe ſame 
power, that Nicanor ſhould have had. Otherwiſe let the 
Eftates as well of the Maidas the Boy be diſpoſed with the 
Joint conſent of the Guardians, and Antipater, as they ſball 
think fit. Let likewiſe the Executors of Nicanor take care 
to remember us and Herpylis, ſince that ſhe bath been fauth- 
full to me, and, if ſhe will take a busband, that ſuch a ont 
be given unto her as may be no diſparagement unto #s. Lf 
them give her out of my Eſtate, beſides what is already 


mentioned 
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mentioned, a T alent of Silver, three Maid-ſervants, if fbee 
ſo pleaſe, and the bandmaid which ſhe bath, and the boy 
Pyrrhzus. And noreover,if ſhe will dwell at _ let 
her have that habitation which jozneth to the Garden, if at 
Stagira, our Patrimoniall ſeat ; which, howſoever Herpy- 


lis ſhall chooſe, let the Executors furmſh it, as they ſhall 


think convenient and proper for Herpylis, Let likewiſe 


Nicanor take charge of the Boy Mirmax,that be nay be re- 
ſtored honourably, as becommeth us, unto bis own, with all 
his goods which we telzvered to our Truſt. Let likewiſe 
Ambracis be @ free woman, and have beſtowetl upon her, at 
ber marriage , fifty Drachmes , and the Girle which ſhe 
bath. I wi'l likewiſe that to Thales, be given, beſides the 


| Handmaid he bath bought, a thouſand Drachmes, aud ano- 


ther Handmaid. Likewiſe to Sumo , beſides that money 
which he hath already receryed to bay a Servant ; - let ano- 
ther Servant be bought , or the like Sum be given agaiu , 
wherewith be may purchaſe one. As ſoon as my Daughter 
ſball be married, let Tycho, Philo, Ol ympias and his Son 
be free men. Of thoſe boyes which ſerved me, let none be 
fold, but let my Heirs ma ke uſe of their ſervice, and when 
they come to age, as they deſerve let them be manumntted. 
Let the Executors take care to thoſe Statues of Nicanor , 
and bis Mother, and Proxenus, which I gave order for to 
Gryllius, as ſoon as they are perfected, be ſet up Let like- 
wiſe the Statue of Arimneltus be ſet up, that this monu- 
ment may remain of him; ſince he died without Children. 1 
will Ithewiſe that the Statue of my Mother be conſecrated 
to Ceres i the Newmaan Temple, or whereelſe ſhall be 
thought fitting. Whereſoewer my Body is buried by the Ex- 
ecutors, thither let the bones of P ythais, according as ſhe 
deſired, be brought, and laid with mine. Let likewiſe Nica- 
nor.zf be continte well in health dedicate at Stagira, to Ju- 
piter Soter, aud Minerva Sotira, Statues of Beaſts , of 
fore, of fonr cubits, in performance of the vow which wee 


vowed for bim. 


He 


2» 
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He dicd at Chalcrs, in the third year of the 114 Olympiad , 

Phzlocles being Archon, in the 63. the great Clunactericall year, 

b Leert, of his age { not as ® Eumelus, 70, years old ) as appcareth by the 
compuratigg of Apollodorus and Dy1onyſuus Haltcarnaſſens ; thus, 


Y. 
He came toeMthers at 18. 
Heard Plato 20, 
Lived with Hermias A 
With Phil:p and Alexander 8. 
Taught in the Lyceum 12, 
Lived at Chalcts 2. 
in all 63, 
© Lib.t. The manner of his life is variouſly related,* StraboSHeſychius Ill 


ſtris, and from him Surdas relate, that he drunk Hemlock, either 
being condemn'd thereunto by the Athenians, as Secrates was or 
ro prevent their Judgement; 


d Paren. ad Juſtine Martyr, © Gregory Naztanzene,  (@lius Rhodoginus , the 
gent Greek Etymologiſt, Nonnus;and othcrs tollow the common report 
ESteliewt. rt. » 


f Anr.{e2.1g.8 that a queſtion was propos'd io him of the wonderfull nature cf 
Euripus, an arm of the Sea, coming into Chalcrs ( as Lucian averr:) 
which ebbeth and flowcth ſeven times in 24. hours. Not bein 
able to reſolve 18, he dicd otthame and anxicty. Some affirm 
that as he fate on the bank, having conſidercd long upon it, he ar 
laſt threw himſclf hcadlong into the River, laying, ſince Ariſtotle 
could not take Euripus, Euripus take thou Ariſtotle. 

But the Authors ot greateſt credit, Apol/odorus,” Dionyſius Ha- 


| bi. ag litari.aſſ aus, ' Cerſorinus, Laer 1us and others affttrm, that he dicd | 
Amm. of a pain in his ſtomach, cauſed by over-watching, and exceſlc of 


i De die. nas tydy, For Laertius affirms he was a moſt indefatigable ſtudent, 
and when he went ro bed, he held a brazen ball in his hand,thar 
when he tell aflecp, the noilc of it falling into a Bafin ſer under 
it for that purpolc, might awake him, wtuch Alexander his Dil- 
ciple imutared. To this pain ot the ſtomach he was very ſubje&, 
and ſomtimes aflwagced it by applying a bottle of hot oile ro tus 
Breaſt. Notw: chftamarng this naturall 1nfirmity of his ſtomach , ſaith 
Cenſorinus , and the frequent taiſpoſutton of a ſickly conſtiturrcn, hee 
preſerved himſelf a Long tame through his Vertue and T emperance , 
for ut 1s much more ſtrange that he attained the ae of 63. years, thct: 
that he lived no longer. 

The Author of the book de Poms, affirmerh, that when he was 
dying , he ſaid to his Diſciples ſtanding abour him , it was not 
without rcaſon that Homer ſaid , the Gods came down to carth 

| , fo relieve mankinde. * Coelrus Rhodoginus ads from the ſame 

Se +#% Author, that when he felt the pangs ot deat! hi 

18 qr. utnor, that Wnen Ne ICT TNE PAangs of death to COME UPON NIM, 
weeping between gricte and hope , he ottcn repeated my 

Wworda: 


v 
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words, Thow Cauſe of Cauſes, have mercy on me : And his Diſcipl. 
wnen they ſa'y ic was departing, ſaid, He who recerueth the fo 
of Piloſopher , may le \axe thineukewiſe , and lay it up 1nbis own 
Treaſury , #5 ve ſul of a right and perfett mar, as we ba.e knownthee 
tobe. Or tis, there 1s na teſtimony. more antient, then that of 
the Author oi the book de Pomo , who ( as Parricaus clearly ob» 
ſerves from his writings) Was a Chriſtian, 

| The Stagrrites ferchr'd his body trom Chalc:s to Stagrys ; where | Y*t-Imer. 
they buried it with much folcmnity, butlding a\magnifacent 
Tombe for him, and crcCting an Altar to his memory. 
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Hzis Perſon and Uertues. 
- \ S concerning his perſon, he was lender, having lictle CYES, a Laert. 


and a ſmall voice. When he was young, Laertzus and Pla+ 
tarch afhrm, he had a great heſitation in his ſpeech, * He went 1nb Ele. wer. 
a ric habit; and wote rings : his beard was thaven, his hair cut oo 
ſhort; he had a high noſe, it we credit the head put up by Ful- 
vius Urſinus ; found at Rome , at the bottome of the Qurrizall 
hill. He was of a ſickly conſtirition , troubled with a naturall 
weakneſſe of ftomack, and frequent indiſpoſitions; which he 
over-maſtered by his Temperance. | 

Saint Hierome afftirmeth , he was the Prince of Philoſophers , 
an abſolute Prodigie , and great miracle in nature, into whom 
ſeemerh to have been infuſed whatſoever mankinde is capable 
of. C1 
He was extreamly pious towards God and Man, upon which 
ſ{ubje&, Forturtas Liceius hath larcly written two books. 

Euſehius, Coſſiodoras, and others atfirm, that many perſons, emi- 
nent for ſanctity, efpecially followers of School-leatning, have, 
through the means of Ariſtotles Philoſophy , been carried on to 
Inſpection into the higheſt do@trines of true Faith z as, that there 
1s one God, &c. ES 

As concening his gratitude to men , beſides thole inſtances 
already mcntioned to Proxenus and his fonne, to Hermras and his 
lifter, to his Maſter Plato, to his own Mother, Brother, and (our 
try, and infinite others 3 many Philoſophers , whole opinion he 
takes occaſion to alledge, he mentions with their due praile : of 
which were his Maſter *lato (of whom we have alrcady ſpoken ) 
whom, as we have faid , he tomerimes mentioned honourably, 
and ſometimes conccalcth his name , where he prefcrreth his 
own opinion. Amongtt others, of whom he makerh honourable 
mention, are ob{erved Democritus, in his firſt book de Generatione ; 
Drogenes Apollortates in the ſame book, Anaxagoras, in the firſt of 


his Metaphylicks, (ddd) For 
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For that he was very moderate, the Interpreter of his life &@nc 
firmes, inſtancing in his book of Categarems , where He/ſaitly ; w 
ewght-not 10 derermine &-y thing haſtily, but to cor.fud-r 6)1en , and 6 
doubt ol e ery thing, ts 1.0t unuſetull, And again, 1n 1.15 book of Goo#, 
we muſt remember, betng mes, n0t only that we are ba; py, Lut'th a+ we 
euht toe able to provent by firm reaſon, And azain, in i115 Erhicks 
to Nicomachus : Man 15 our friend, Truth ozy tried y but aboue all, 
we 04ght to bowour Truth; And in his Metcofologicks: As concern; 
theſe, we doub: of ſome of them, others we tout' ſaperficrally. And 8 
the ſame , not once or twice, but infinite times , Mer" do hajyty; 
up%% the ſame opt.10ns , therefore we ought not 10 be proudof our unue 
n1/dome , 11 any bing whereof we concetie our ſelyes to be the Inten- 
{TAP A | 

The common report therefore ( grounded upon no authority ) 
that he collefted rac boaks of the anticartPaileſopucrs , and ha- 
ving taken out of them what he intended to conture, burnt them, 
is maniteltly talc; for any one that reads Czcero, will findc , they 
wcre moſt of tt.cm extant in his time, | | 
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CHAP. XII. 
His Wives and Children. 


E had two wives, the firſt Pythars, fiſtcr to Hermzas, the Eu: 
auch, Tyrant of Atarna, and his adopted heir. Of the {can- 

dals tl.at were caſt upon him by tas marriage , Ariſto;le tull 
acquirs himſelfe in his Epiſtles tro An'7pater z where 1c tate, 
(cth, that he married her only out of the goed will wl.1ch 16 
bore unto Hernzas , andout of a compaſſon, tor the great mil- 
fortunes that had' happened to ricr Brott.cr; adding , that ſhe 
was a woman endowed with extraordi.ary modcity , an. all 

other vertues. | 
His ſ{ccond wife was named Heypylis, a woman. of Stagtra, 
whom Apellico (cited by Exſelzus) ana ( pert.aps trom tit) yur 
das afirm , he marricd attcr thic deat... of Py:1 ais* Witt) 1:ct he 
hved tc his end, as Hermippas, cited by Ather.eus, ahd /imo:lews 
by Lueriius affirm. Times, a profels'd calumniatcr of 4 /tuile, 
ſaith, ſhe was his Concubine, and that Ar ſto l-tived witli hier, 
tollowing the counſcll of Heſicd in his Geurgicks;z trom which 

calumny, Heſiod 1s tully vindicated by /reclus, 
A "ſeb.preper - By Herpybis ie had one ton, as * Ayellico afirmeth , whom he 
od named atter his own Father Necomachus : To iim he dodicated 
bDefin.l.5s. his great Moralls , which * Cicero thinks to have been written by 
Nicomachus himſcltc * For I ſee no: laith he, wi) the ſon might Fl 
be like the Faber, 

e Ewjeb. © This Nicomachus was a diſciple of Theophraſtus, and much _ 

| lovc 
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loved by .him; undcr whom he profited exccedingly in Philoſo- 


phy, and arrived at much eminence rhercin. S«rdas ſaith, he writ 
cight Books of Phyſick, four of Ethick.Cicero compares him both 
with his Tutor and Farther. Ariftocles cited by Euſebius affirmeth 


he was bred up an Orphan, by Theophraſtus,atrerwards died young 


in the Varrs, which relation agrees not with Ariſtotle's Will,nor 
with Surdas or Cicero , who averr that he writ Books, out of 
which Laertius brings a citation, 17 Eiudoxo, 

He had a Daughter alſo called, Pthars, who as Sextus Empericus 
afhrmes, was thrice married, Firſt to Nzcanor the Stagirite, friend 
to Afar. Procles , who derived his pedigree from 
Demaratus King OFLacedemoria. By him ſhe had two Sons, Procles, 
& Demaratus,who ſ{tudicd Philoſophy under T heophraſtus Her laſt 
husband was Metrodorus, Diſciple of Chryſippus the Gnidian, Ma- 
ſter of Eraſtratus, By himi ſhe had a fon named , after her Father, 
Ariſtotle. Of this Ariſtotle there is mention in the Will of Thec- 
phraftus , where he is called the Son of Midtas, not Metrodoyas. 
Surdas atfhrmeth, he dicd before his Grandfather, 
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CHAP. XIV. 
His Diſciples and Friends. 
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He Diſciples of Ariſtotle were ſo many and fo eminent, that 
= Nicandey of eAlexandria, wrotc an expreſſe Book upon that 
ſub;e&, which, had it bcen extant , would doubtleſſe have glven 
us an exact account of them, wheteas n6w we tnuſt reſt ſatisfied 
with an imperfect Catalogue. | 

To omit the three Princes that were his Diſciple, Hermias, A- 
lexander ( of whom already ) and Artipater , Succeſſor ro Alexan- 
andey ir. Macedonia who amongſt other things wrote two books 
of Epr les, in one whereof he related the death of Ariftotle)in the 
hrſt place is mentioned, 

Theophraſtus of Ereſſus a City of Leſbos, the moſt eloquent of his 
Diſciples. Him he appointed ro ſucceed him in the School, 

Phanias of Eres alſo. He wrote many Books often cited by 
Atheneusamongitthe reſt, Ammonia cites hiSCategories, Analyntks, 
and of Interpretation. 

Eudemus of Rhodes , eſteemed by Ariſtotle in the ſKcond place 
next to Theophraſtus, His life was written by Damzas, as Srmplict- 
 afirmes, who often mentions him, He wrote Analyticks, and a 
Geometyizall Hiſtory ( both cited by Semplictus ) and ſome other 
Hiſtories cited by Laertiws , wherein hee ſaid the Mage were 


of opinion ; that men ſhould riſc again after death. Heſurvived 


Ariſtotle, | 
(ddd2) Eudemus 


2J 
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1n >Socrate. 
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Endenius of (yprus , who died in Sctly where he took Droy's 
part, as appeareth from Plutarch. Ariſtotle in honqur ef himcalled 
his Dialogue of the Soul atrer his name. 

Paſicrates, Brother of Eudemus the Rhodian. To him ſome 
aſcribe rhe firſt leſſer Bogk of Metaphyicks , as Philoyonus 


afhirmerh, 
Theod-fes;,, To him Ariftle dedicated ſome Books of Rheto- 


rick, mentioned by YValerius Maximus , which hee afterward re- 
tracted. Patrictus conceives kee was rather a companion then a 
Diſciple of Ariſtotle, becauſe he mentions him ſeven times in his 
Rnhetorick , which. he is never obſerved to ave done of any 
Diſciple. 

Clearchus, of Soli, He wrote many Books often cited by Athe- 
AUS, 

D.cearchus, Son of Phidras of Meſſer.a in Sicily, a Philoſopher , 
Oratour and Geometrician, as Sazcas afirmeth. He is cited 
by Cxcero , mention'd often by Plutarch amongſt the beſt Piiily- 

ners. 

n Ariſtoxenus,Son of Myeſias a Muſician of Tarentum in Italy,who 
going to Masa there ftudicd Puilolopty and Muſick, He 
t.card i.is Father; and Lamprus an Erythrxan , and Xe;.opholus a 
Pythagorcan, and laſt of all Ariflo.le, whom after his death he 
calumniated and wronged much , becauſe he Had left Theophra- 
ftus his ſucceſſour in the School, whereas himimſelt was in great 
eſtecm amongſtthe Diſciples. Thus Surdas. 

Nzcazor, mentioned in his Will. 

Plilo,who wrote againſt one Sophocles, who cauſed the Phulo- 
ſophers to be vored our of Attzea. 

Plato, the younger,mentioned by Laertzus and Philcpoyus: 

Socrates a Bithyman, mentioned by Laertus. 

Mnaſon, a Phocian, mentioned by {a as one of hoſe who 
aſſiſted Ariſtotle in the ejeion of Placo out of the Aca:lemy, Galen 
likewiſe mentions him as Author of ſome -medicinall wr itings 
aſcribed to Ariſtotle. | 

Phraſidemus , a Phocsan, mentioned by Laertias as a Pcripaterick 
Philoſopher. It is likely he was a Diſciple of A-;ftotle; for ue was 
contemporary with Theophyaſtus, 

Paleparus , of Abydas , an Hiſtorian much beloved of 
eAriſtotle. | | 

Callijthengs an Olyathian, Ariftotles Siſters Sonne, of whcm 
already. 

Hipparchus, a S'agirite; of kin to Ariſtotle, He wrote, as Surdas 
affirmeth, of the diſt10ns of Sexes amongſt the Gods, of mariage 
and the like. | 

Leo., a Byzantine , a Peripatetick Philoſopher and S__ 
Some attirm he was a Diſciple of Ariſtotles, He was fo excc ely 


tar, that coming to Athens, upon an Embaſſy, the people laught 


at 
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at him3 to whom he ſaid, do you laugh to ſee me thus fat, I have 
a wife a great deal fatter; yet, when we agree, one bed will 
hold us borh, but when we difagree, not the whole houſe. ' The 
peop:e ſuſpeRing him of confederacy with Phibp, upon a Letter 
of h1s, came 1n a tumult to his houſe , whereupon tearing ro be 
toned, he ſtrangled himſelfe, | 

AE(chrion of Mitylene, a heroick Poet, loved much by Apiſtatle, 
as Surdas (aith. 

Callippus an Athenian, who alſo heard Plato. 

Satyrus , whole books of [ves and charatters arc cited by Athe- 
EUs, 

Hierontmus the Rhodian, eminent in Philoſ ophy. That he was 
Miftorle's diſciple is acknowledged by Atheneus. 

Heraclides of Pontus,a great Philologift. 

To theſe add of Wi note , Echecratides a Methymnean , and 
Adraſtus a Macedonian, both mentioned by Stephanus. Euxithtus, 
mentioned by Plutarch: Clitus a Milefian : Menon the Hiſtorian ; 
Dioteles and Timarchus. 5 0 


CHAP, XV. 
His Detrafours, 


$ the friends and followers of JonE were more in nun 
ber then thoſe of any orher Philoſopher , ſo were alfo his 
detraours,of whom having already had occaſion to make ſome 
mention , we ſhall not necd to give anyfurcher account then thus 
of Ariſtotles, alledged by * Euſebrus. s A Prepar, E- 
How then is it poſſible, that what Epicure relates of A4riftotle 496% 15 
can be true, that when he was a young man , he waſted prodi- 
gally all che means his father left him, whereby he was neceſh- 
tated to berake himfelte ro the VWarres z but thercin being un; 
fortunate , he ſet up an Aporthecaries ſhop, and Plato keeping 
open School, amongſt the rcit admitted him > 
And who will credit T:meus the Tauromentte , who WTICS » 
that being come ro riper years, he ſhut up his poor ſhop , and 
gave over his mercenary profeſſion > 
Who can be per{waded to believe what Ariſtoxenus the Mu- 
lictan faith in the life of Plato, that when he was from homie , 
lome {trangers roſe up, and ſet upa School in oppoſition to hum 2 
which words ſome interpret of Ariſtotle , bur erroneouſly ; for 
Arifioxenus alwaics commendeth Ariſtotle ; | yet Surdas , as WE 
aid, averrs the contrary. ] 
Who does not eſteem the Commentaries of Alexinus ridict- 
lous > for he bringeth in Alexander as a youth talking with his 
Father Phtlip, {lceighting the inſtructions of eAriſtotle j fo appro- 
"ing thole of Nicagoras, ſurnamed. Hermes . Eu- 
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Eubulid:s manifcſtly falſifies in the book he wrote againg 
Ariſto:le. For firſt, he bringeth in ſome dull Poems as written 
others , upon his ——_ and affiniry with Hermzas : then he 
ſaith, that he injured Philep, that he was not preſent with Pla, 
at his death, and that he corrupted his — 

As for the accuſation of Demochaxes againſt Philoſophers, itis 
not worth the mention ; for he aſperſeth not only 4r:flotle , but 
all ths reſt 3 and whoſocvet looks upon his calumnies , will (a 
they are triviall; for he affirmes , that ſome Letters of Ariftule's, 
againſt the Citty of Athers were intercepted and diſcovered, 
ti.at he betraycd his own Country Stagira to the Macedonians 
that when Olyathas was taken, he informed Ph:{;p upon the ſale 
and ranſome of the goods and priſoners , which were the moſt 
wealthy of the Olynthians. 

No leſſe fooliſhly doth Cepheſodoras , diſciple of Iſocyates , ca- 
lumniate him as an effeminate perſon, and a glutton, with ma. 
ny other aſperſions of the ſame kinde. 

But of all, the moſt fooliſh is that of Lyco, who profeſſed 
himſelfe a Pythagorean , for he faith, that Ariſtotle ſacrificed 
to his w.fe after (he was dead, as the Athenians to Ceres ; and 
that uſing to bath himſelte in warme oyle , he afterwards ſold 
it; and that when he went to (halcis , thoſe who bought his 

goods, found in one bark 75 brafle pors. Indeed neer ſo many 
were the firſt calumniators of Ariſtotle , from whom ſprung u 
othcrs, ſome in the ſame age, others little after, all Soptuſts, 
Litigious petſons, and Orators; of whoſe names and bookes no 
more remains then of their bodics. 

As for thoſe who flouriſhed after theſe , ſome repcar only 
what theſe had ſaid before, and therefore we need not take an 
notice of them much lefle of thoſe, who not lighting upon thole 
books, have fram'd ſome inventions of their own , ſuch as they , 
who affirm , he had 3oo pots, for there was not any Author of 
that time who made mention thereof , but Lycc, and he faith, 
there were found only 7 5 pots. 

And not only from compuration of fime , and from the pet- 
ſons who aſſett thefe calumnies, may any man perceive all 
they ſay to be but falſe, but alſo from this , that not any two of 
th;cm lay the ſame thing to his charge, but every one hath a par- 
ticular calumny different trom the reſt. Burt, it any one of thcle 
had been true , Arrſtotle ſhould have heard of it, not only once 
from them, but a thoufand times. 

It is maniteſt theretore, the ſame thing befell Ariſtotle which 
happencd to many others, that as well for the reſpe& and friend- 
ſhip he had with Princes, as for the excellcncy of his Difſcrta- 
tions , the envy of the Sophilts of that age perſccured him. But 
ſttch as arc ingenious ought not to —_ calumniators As 
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thoſe who have praiſed and imitated him, whom gHhey will finde 
ro fall nothing ſhort of the others , cither br autgbe or worth. 
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Aertius hath given a large Caraloghi of his aztings » as4 
GY of his excellency in gl! kjnads of 1 axning. Theit 
Titles, as reduced to their {everall heads by Patrrrgy, arc thele. 


LOGICK. Rds 
"TT He Sophift 1. "Rh - 


Of Sciences 1, A 
Sophiſtick drjttnfttons 4. , 
Of Eriſtick 2. | | 
Eriſtick ſolutions 4. EOS 
Of Genus and Spectes I. ; 
Of Proprium 1. | 
Epichirematick Commentarzes I, 
Inſtances 1. | " ATM 
Of thoſe which are ſaid many waies, as ago rang to the propo- 

ſrtum 1, | 
For Science 1. 

Di ftinitons 17. | "9 al 
Drereticks 1, 

Of 1nterrogation and anſwer 2. 
Propoſitions 1, 

Eriſtick Propoſuttons 4. 
Syllogiſmes 1» 

Firft Analyticks 9. 
Second Analyticks 2. 

Of Problems 1. 
Methodrcks 8. 

Termes eAntetopical 7. 
Syllogiſmes 2. 

Sylloaiſtick and Termes 1. 
eAnte-Topicks 1+ 

Topicks to Termes 1. 
Digerettch I. 

Defimtions V3 
eArgument ations 2. 
Propoſitions 1, 
Epichiretuck Theſes 25. 
Methodzck 1. 


) 


of 
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of Speech 1. 
Categories I. 
Of Interpretation 1. 
In all 123. 


PHYSICK. 


(); the Soul 1. 
Of ſuffering and 12in2 pdſtve 1, 
Of Elements 3. 
Of motron 1. 

ſes of the Soul 1, 
Of Nature 3, | 
Fly ick 1. : ) 
Of Azamals g. 
Anatomy 7. 
Aratomick ſelefitons 1. 
Of compoun.d Antmals 1, 
Hpon not Generaiung 1. | 
Of Plants 2. | 
Phyſiog. onack 1. | 
Sin's of Tempeſt. 1. 
ply ſacks s Elements 38. 
A rt Problems 2. 
O; Sort I; 


In _ 73. 


ETHICK. 
F Juſtice 4. 
- Ik pby 3: 
Pol:ttc 


Of Riches 1. 

Of Nobihty 1. 

Of Pleaſure 1. 

Alexander; or,of Colenzes 1. 
Of a K:tizdome 1, 

0: Education I: 

Of Good 3. 

Oeconomichk 1: 

Of friendlbip 1. 

Prepoſitions concertung Verte 3. 
Of .be paſſions of anger I. 
Ethicks g. 
O" the Bet.er 1. 

O, Elegille and Atoident 1, 

0; Pleaſure Cs 
0. Vol ata JL. 
O, Faire 1 


Amicable Theſes, 2. 
Paktecks 2. 
Laws 4. | 
Pos pgs Law 1, 
Pulitick Auſcultation 8, 
of Juſt 2. 
O' Conſultation 1. 
Jurisdititons 1. 
Paſſions 1. 
Governments of Cities 158. 
Proper Democracies, 
Ol: zarchicks . 
Art Ftocraticks., 
Tyrannicks. 
In all 217. 


METAPHYSICK. 


'S$ - Cortraries I, 
Of Prexciple 1. 
Of 1dea 1, In all 3. 


MATHEMATICK. 


Athematicks 1. 
Of Magnitude 1 
Of Umty 1. 

. Aſtronomich x, 

Optick 1, 

Of Muſick 1. 
Mechanicks 1. 


In all 7. 
PHILOLOGICK. 
(): Poets 3. 
Gryllus, of Rhetorick . 


Works of Rhetorscal art 2. 


Calted0n of the TheddeFck art,y 


 Rhetoricall Enthymemes 1. 
Homeyicall Difficulttes 6, . | 
Poeticks 1. | 
(ompariſons 1. 

The Olympionice 1. 
Pythromck Muſick. 
Pythick 1, 
Pythwonmck Elenchs 1. 

be Dyonyſlack Yiforzes 1. 
Of Trageates 1. 


(cce) 
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| 
; 
| 


UNCERTAIN,or EX- 
TRAORDINARY. 


Erinthus 1. 
4, © 10mg I. 
Erotick 1. 
Sympoſuum 1. 
Protreptick 1. 
Of prayer 1. 
ColleAton of arts 12. 
” -; 2 
Another art 1. 
Collefion. 2. 
Of fabulous lr ng creatures 1. 
eMedicine 2. 
Memorialls 1. 
Encyclicks 2. 
Inordizate 12, 
Expounded by thetr Genus 14. 
Dotrines 1. 
Proverbs 1. 

Inall 46. 


EPISTLES. 


O Philip and Alexander 4. 
To eAttpater 9. 

To Mentor 1. 

To Ariftd 1. 

To Olympras 1. 

To Hepheſtton 1. © 

To Themiſtagoras 1. : 

To Philoxenus 1, Inall 19- 


AGAINST THE ANCIENT PHILO- 
SOPHERS.' 


Ut of Plato's Laws 2. 


ARISTOTLE. 


Poems , 3. So Hermias, to Democritus, Elegies, 


In all 27. 


, % 


} 
b 


, 


Out of Plato's Commonwealth 2. 
Out of Timzus and Archyrtas therr writings 1. 


Problems oat of Nemocritus 2, 


Azainſt Melifſus 1. 
Againſt Alcmxon 1. 
Againſt Gorgias 1. 
Azainft Xenophanes 1. 
Againſt Leno 1. 
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of the Phlof oph of Archyrtas 3. 
Of the Philoſuphy of p-ul1pppus and Xenocrates 1. 
In all 19. 


The Sum of all theſe Books,cxcepring the Epiſtles,is 513.Laer- 
rus reckons them to be, near 400. perhaps accounting the ſeve= 
rall Books that are upon the ſame tubje& for one. Bur of thele 
the greateſt part is loſt, and of many that arc excant, the Titles 
altered ; of the extant there are only theſe : 


LOGICK, 


a I, 

of Interpretation 1. 
Fryft eAnalyiichs 2. 
Second Analytics 2, 
Topicks 8. 

Elenchs 1. 


PHYSICK. 


F natural Auſcultation 8. 

FOf Heauen 4. | 
Of Generation and Corruption 2. 
Of Meteors 4. 
Of the World. 1. Suſpefed, 
Of the Soul 3: 
Of Senſe and Senſitles 1. 
Of memory and Remimſcente 1. 
Of ſleep and waking 1. 

Dream 1. 
Drumation by dreams 1. | 
Of the motion of living Creatures I. 
Of the length and ſhortneſſe of life 1. 
Of youth azd age, life and death 1. 
Of Reſpiration 1 . 
Of the going of Animals 1. 
Of Breath 1. 
Of the generation of eAnimals 5. 
d- the parts of Ammals 4. 

e Hiftorie of Animals 10. 

Of Colors 1 
Of Phyognomy 1. 


Spurious 2 
ETHICK. 


TThick, to Nicomachus 10, 
Great Ethick 2. 
Ethick to Eudemus 7. | 
(cce 2) of 


eARISTOTLE. 


Of Tertues 1. 
Oeconomick 2. 


Polztick B. 


METAPHYSICEK. 


M7 ck 14. | 

1 of the abftruſe pars of Divine Wiſdom according to 

the AE. yptranc,tranſlated outof Arabick;bur ful- 
pected to be ſpurious 14. 


MATHEMATICKS. 


Athematick 2. 
Mechanick 1. 
Of rnſecable lines 1. | 


PHIL OLOGICK: 


Hetorick 3. 
Rhetorick to Alexander 1. 
Poettck 1. 


EXTRAORDINARY. 


Roblems 38. 
wonders 1. 
Of LenophaneszZeno and Gorgias I. 


Beſides theſe, there are many other Books cited for his, unger 
theſe Titles. 


Magick, Lacrt. Procem. | 

Eprtome of Oratours, Lacrt. Ariſtip. 

Of Beanes, Laert. Pyrhag . 

of M:xtt0n,Ariſtor, de ſenſu, cap, 3. 

Of Sapors , Ariſt, de ſenſu cap. 4. 

Phyſical Hiſtory, Ariſt.de mc Animal.cap.2. 

Of Nutriment, Atiſt. de Somno, cap. 3. 

Selefton of Contraries, Ariſt. Metaph. lib, 4. cap. 2. 

Dit i{icn of Coatrartes, Axift. Metaph. lib. yo. cap. 3. 

Of Oppoſites, Simplic. in cap. de Gppoli. Comm. 8. 

Collettron of Pythagorick Optmons 5 Sumplic. 1n lib. 2. 
de Coelo. Com. 4. 

Of 1dea's , Alexand. in lib.r. Metaphyf, Comm. 59. 
where he cites the fourth Book, though Laertrus, 
bur one, as uf there were no more. 

O* Enurciation, Alcxand. in lib. 4. Metaphys. Com. 

25. & 44- 

Of 4firmarzon, Alcxand. in lib. 4. Metaphyſ. Com. 
62, 

0; 
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Of Platonich aſſertions, Plut. contra Color. 

Eudemss, Plur. 47—nang ad Apollon. ; 

Of Drunkenneſje, Plut; Sympoliac, 3. Aheneis cites the 

F wean of FH $134 FU 
Animad, or of Feſbes, Athen. Deipn. 7; j© Wh 
Of lung Creatures , andof things pertaining te living Cred- 
tures, Athen. 1311 

Of the manners of lrvmg Creatures, Athen: 

Of Pheaſants, Arhen, 

Of Conſangumrmty,Arhen. 

Of wonderful laxury,Arhen. 

Apologre, Arthen. 

Hiſtories, Athen. 

Barbarows Jariſdi irons. | bh 

Of Anazbles, Porphyr. Comm. m Prol. Mus, Proclus in 

Timzum Plar. | 

The (obatitant, Proclus. Prozm. in Repub. Platon. 

ewnweo, Macrob. Saturnal. lib. 1. 

Of Natere. Clem. Alexandrin. Strom. lib. 6. 
We ſhall not add the Peples cited by Nicephorus , and the Chrie 
by Stobeus, under his name , ſince it is manifeſt they belong nor 
to the ſame Ari Fotle, as Patrecrus hath evinced. 

Theſe Books - Ariſtotle gave to Theophraſtus , when he made 
him his ſucceffor in the School, as Strabo affirmerh z adding, thr 
Ariſtotle was the firſt, we know of, that made a Library , which 
the Zgyprian Kings tearned of htm ro do. Theophyaſtus bequea- 
thed all tus books ro Nelius a Scepfian, who carried them to 
Scepſis ; anddying 3 left them to hus heirs, men of no Learning , 
who only kept them confuſedly locked up : And when they un- 
derſtood what care wastaken by the Attalick Kings ( in whoſe 
juriſdiQtion Scepſis was J to make a Library in Pergamus , they 
bid them in & hole under ground | where they continued about 
130 years, ] by which means they received ſome injury by the 
wet and worms. Artlaſt, ſome that were deſcended from A4r-- 
fte:le and Theophyaſtus , fold them to Apellico a Teran , [ who, ac- 
cording ro Atheneus , was made free of the City of Athexs , a 
perſon very rich , who, beſides many other Libraries, bought 
this of Arifhtle, being himſelfe a lover of Peripatetick Philoto- 

y, ] for a great fumme of rhony. This Apelhco was more 4 
over of Books, then of Learning, ſo that , becauſe they had re- 
ceived ſome injury, he cauſed them to be tranſcribed, ſupplying 
the defe&ts nor rightly , and by that means put them forth full 
of faults. . The antient Periparcticks that ſucceeded Theophraſus, 
wanting Books , as having bur very few , and thoſe Exoterick , 
could not.trear exactly upon any part of Philoſophy. They that 
lived latter, after that theſe books were publiſhed , had much 
greater helps ro Philoſophy , and the- imitation of ae" ) wr 
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though by reaſon of the infinite fauiles,- rey were forced to ay 
many things by gueſſe. Hercunto Zome ronduced nor a little, 
tor, { {oon attcr tnc Ucarhof , eApellzco,'Sylla taking Athers, in the 
fourth year of the 173 Olympiad z ferſed upon us Library, and 
cauling it ro be carried toRygme, Tyranmo, a Grammarian , a 
pcr{on {tudious of Ariſtotle, obtained leave of the Library-Kee- 


per to be permitted the ulc of them ) the Book-ſellers nor ha- 


ving good writcrs , and not comparing. well rhe Copies , it oc- 
caſion'd many faults, as well in thoſe Booksthat were at Rome, 
as in thoſe tranſcribed and fold into Alexanarta.' \Pluatarch adds, 
that from this Tyrannto, Andronicus the Rhodian had them, who 
firſt made them publick , ſetting forth thoſe volumes, which, 
ſaith he, we have. | | 

Jus Strabo and Plutarch  Atbenzas (aith ; thar..Nelrus (old 
them to Ptolemeus Philadelphius, by whom they were tranſlated 
to Alexandria, where how long they lay hid is uncertain, which 
Library.was atterwards burn'd by Julzus (efſar,  - 
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CHAP. XVII. 


— — _—_—— - 


His Commentatours. 


KO ſooner were the writings of Ariftotle communicated to 
1 Vrthe world , but they -were entertained with gencrall ap- 
probation, which ſome expreſſed , byemploying themfclves in 
Commenting upon them , whole example was tollowed by ma- 
ny in all following ages. To omit Paſicrates the Rhodian, brother 
ot Eudemus , who \vrotec, as Galen affirmerh , upon the book: of 
Cate gortes, we ſhall name in the firſt place , 


Ardromcus the Rhodrar, who firſt publiſhed Ariflotles writings, = 


put forth a Paraphraſe or Commenc upon the greateſt part of 
nem, | | 

Next, his Diſciple Boerbus, a S:domran , took much pains in the 
cxpolition of Ariſtotle, whence he is often mentioned honours- 
bly by Ammeraus 3nd Srmplicius. 

Ariſto a Coan, Diiciplc allo ro Andronicas y as * Strabo affirms, 
living in the time of Nrctas, Tyrant of Coos , 1s reckoned by Sim- 
plicius amongſt the old Commentatours upon Arsflotles Catego- 
ries. 

Nicolaus Damaſcenus , who lived in the time of Awpaſtus , by 
whom much loved, 15 cued by Srmplicius and Averroes , as al 
Expolitor of Ariſtotle. 

eA.benodores of Tarſis, a Stoick , who lived alſo under Awguſtas , 
as Tlutarch athrms ; 1s cited by Srmplicees , as having wriceen up- 
on Ari(totle's Catecoyres ; but, rather by way of contucation then 
interpretation, as did likewile Alexander <Agens Nero's Tutor , 
mentton'd 
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mention'd Semplrezus; Cormutus, who lived at the fame time ; ci- 
ed by Porphyrtusiand Semplicius; Luctus and Nicoftratus a Macedo- 
man, who lived under Antonus, 

Sottorn of Alexandria, and eAchacrus, feem to have written upon 
the Categortes,being often cited by Srmplicrues upon that ſubje. 

T avyys the Berijaan, a Platenick Philoſopher, living under Anto- 
mus, wrote firſt concerning the difference between che Doctrines 
of Plato and Arſiotle. 

Adraſtus the Apbrodrſean, wrote a Comment on Artſotle's Ca- 

ies, and of his Phyficks, and a Book concerning the Method of 
fs Philoſophy. Co Þ 

Aſpaſius, wrote a Comment on all Ar: Fotle's Works,taking pax- 
ticular care to reſtore the Text, to which end he 1s often quored 
by S1mpliczus and Boetrus, There 1s a Comment upon forme books of 
the Ethicks extant under his name, | 

Herminas, fomwhar later, ſeems to have writtch upon all, or 
thegreareſt part of Arzſletle's works, cited by all the Greck 
Commentatours that are extant, and by Boetrus. 

Alexander the Aphrodiſean, who lived under eAnto1us and Se- 
Lerus, wrote upon the Analyticks, Toprcks and Elexchs, whence 
ſtiled by the latter Interpterers, BBW the Expyſitor. 

Galez, who lived ar the ſame time, wrote three Books upon 
Ariſtotle of Interpretation 5 tour Books upon the firſt of the Ad 
Analytick, fourupon the ſecond of the firit, ſix upon the firſt of 
the ſecond Analytick, five upon the ſecond. 

b Atticus a Platorick Philoſopher, beſides ſeven Books wherein ® ***: 
he proved Plato and Ariſtotle ro be of the ſame Se&k , contrary to 
tne aſſertion of Taurus, le wtotc alſo a Dialogue upon the Cate- 
gore extant, ſeven Books upon the Cat#gwres cited by Srmplzcrus,a 

omment upon the Book of /»teypretation, cited by Boetzus. Not 
tomention what he wrote upon Ariſtotle de Anima, {incet ap- 
pears from Sutdas, that ir was rather by way of oppoſition then 
expoſition, which © Theodoyet likewiſc confirmes. | nds! 

lamblicus of Chalets in Celoſyria,Maſter to Julian the Emperour, nz, * | 
wiete in an abftruſe way upon the Book of Categories. 

Dexippus, by ſome thought ro be ſonne of /amblicus , wrote a 
Dialogue on the Categories, extant. | 

Maximus 2 Byzantine, Diſciple of lamblicus, wrote Commen- 
trics on the Categorics, and other Books of Ar:ſtotl-, as Srmpl- 
es and Surdas athrm. | | 

Plutarch the younger Son of Neſtortus flouriſhing under YValen- 
man.the firſt, Gratian and Theodoſtus the firſt, accorging to Sudes 
and Phlopowus 5 wrote . Cottmentaries upon ſome Books of 

Ariſtotle, 

Syranus ; ſurnamed the great, of Alexandria, a Philoſopher 

who flouriſhed under Arcadius, Honorins » Theodoſtus the {econd 


and Yalentinian thc ſecond, wrote Commentaries upon Ar:- 
} E-21 _ ftotle's 
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#otle's Books of Nature, of Motion, of Heaten, and upon the Caje- 
gories, cited by Semplictus and Ph: loponus. Likewiſe upon the a4, 5 
and 6. Book of Metaphyſicks, which arc EXtAnt. 

Olympiodorus, an Alexandrian, who derived himſelf from Am- 
rhbntus Saccus, and was contemporary to- Plutarch and Syrians , 
wtote upon, Ariſtotle's Meteors, extant. He was later ther: that 
Olymptiodorus, who writ upon Plato. 

Themiftius, living, according to Suidas, under Jul:zaz and Jo: 
nian, wrotc a Paraphrale upon Arzſiotle's Phyfack, 8. Books ; a Pa- 
raphraſc on the Azalytichs, 2. Books; upon his Books of the Soul, 
7. Books. Of the ſcope and title of the Book of (ategories , one 
Book. 

* Proclus , Diſciple of Syrianus , wrote two Books concerni 
Motions, whcrcin he made an abſtract of Ar:ſtucle's. ſecond 
of Mo:ton.That he wrote alſo upon his book of Heaven,and the E« 
lenents may be conjectured from the frequent citations of Simpl. 
C1US. 

Marinus, who {uccecded Proclus in the School , ſecmieth to 

have written ſomthing ypon Ar:ſtotles- Book of the Soul, beingof- 
ten cited upon that ſubject by Phrloponus. ” 
" Ammonus Hermeus weeteUpon Areftetle's Categories, and up- 
on his Book of Interpretation, both which are cxrant; as likewiſe 
upon his Books of the Soul,cited by Philoponus. RAIN 
' Damaſcius,a Platorick Philoſophcr, Diſciple ro Ammomius, beſides 
whar he wrote in confutation. of Ar:ftotle concerning Time, ept- 
romiz'd the four firſt, and the eight Book of his Phylſick, andthe 
firſt Book of Heaven. To theſe. adde | wy 

Philoponus and Simplictus, and Aſclepius, Diſciples ro Ammon. 

Johannes Damaſcenus, whole compendium of \Ariſtotles Logtt 
and Pbyfick are extant; he lived about the year 770; "1127 

Euſtathius wrote upon ſome of the ; Nzcomachtan Ethicks ; ind 
Fuſtrattus upon his book concerning Demonſtration. | 

Michael Pſellus, about the year 89Q.and Michael Epheſius, poll 
the part naturalia, £995, Ply Jad \-at; 

Ma7entinus upon the Categorres and the book: of Interpritavon. 

Nycephorus Blemmydes,( undcs Johannes duca, ): upon the Liguck 
and Phyſick, | | ny 

Georg1us Plachymerins and Theodorus Metochita lived about the 
year 1080, and wrote Epitoms cxtant, 
| Of Aralich Commentatours were Ayicepna and Averroes; about 
the year 1216. : 7 

The latcr writers it. wil be unneceſſary to mention, there being 

s Catalogue of them annexed ro Arijtotles works of the Paris £4: 
027. 
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To-Philip L | 
Tre who undertake a Command for the good of theis 


Subje&s, not preferred thereunts either by Fortune or: 
Nature ; truſt not in their own p—_ whuch they know fubje& 
ro chance, bur grow great in Vertue, whereby they order the 
Commonwealth wiſely. ' For there 1s nothing amongſt men'(o 
firm,and ſolid,but the rapid motion of the Sun changerh it cre zbe 
Evening. Nature, if we enquire into the truth, varieth all lives, 
intcrweaving them like the Aion of a Tragedy with?mit- 
fortunes. Men, like flowers , have a ſect time whercin they flou- 
riſh and excell others..VVherctore behave not your felf rowards 
Greece tyrannically or looſely, tor one argues petulance,the othes 
temerity. Wiſe Princes ought not to be admired for their Go- 
vernment, but Governance; ff thar though Fortune change, they 
ſhall have the ſame praiſe. As tor the'reft, do all things well, pre» 
tcrring the health of your Soul, by Philoſophy, that of your ba+ 
dy by cxcrciſc. | 


To Philip h, 


M2* Philoſophers aſſert beneficence to be ſomthing e hap 
ro God. To ſpeak the truth, -the whole life of Manky 

1s comprifcd in contented and returning Benchits.. So as, ſome 
beſtow, others receive,others return, Hence 1s it juſt ro comnule- 
ratc all that arc in adverſity, for pitty is the figne of a mild Soul, 
iternneſs of a rude,it being dithoneſt & impious to neglet vertue 
in misfortunes. For this I commend our diſciple Theophraſtus, wag 
lairh, we never repent of doing goo.], it brings forth good fruit 
the praycrs and praiſes of the obliged. Viſe men therefore muſt 
[tudy to oblige many, thinking that, beſide the praitle, thcre may 
{ome advantage accrew from hence in the change of Afﬀaires , 
and if not all, at leaſt ſome one of thoſe ro whom he hath done 
good, may be in a capacity to requite him, For this realon, cn- 
deavour tp be ready in doing good , but give not way to you! 
paſhons, for-that is kingly and c1vill , this barbarous and odtous. 
As you ſec occaſion, practiſe and negle& not this uſctull advilc. 


{fti) ] # 
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* ' To Philip. 3. 
THE moſt excelHentiPrinces , Wholg, hþnayr roucherh the 


Starrs, have conferred molt benefits, and 'not accommoda- 
ting their ſway only to the prelent, but contidering the inftabili- 
ty of Fortune, have treaſured upgeddgecds as uſctull in cither 
condition. In proſperity it procures thcm* Honour , for Honour is 
proper to Vertue, ina verlity Reliet, for triends, arc much better 
try d in bad fortune then in good. The fight of benevolent per- 
ſons is like to that of Land to men ina ftorme, All. Forrune apr 
to deſcrt us, 15 the true {cope which they. propole to themſelves 
who war, or do unjuſtly, or comply diſhoneſtly , only the clear- 
nefle of Vertuous perſons is not unacquainted wich rhe inſtability 
of Fortune, bur , by reaſon, {uſtaining all accidents, and being, 
as Plato {aith, above themy they are never diſordered. Take heed 
therefore of the rapid motion of things; look upon them as a 
Circle which reverts into it ſelf ; caſt up rhe accounts of lite, for 
chance impoſeth many things upon life, and maketh our inclina- 
tions follow it. Pardon thole that offend ignorantly ; be ready to 
acquire thoſe that do good. This if you performinot once , but 
continually,your Court will be ſecure from all danger. This,con- 
{1dering the greatneſle of the things, I have ſaid is bur lictle, but , 
con(1dering the perſon to whom I write, All. 


To Alexander, 4. 


Am in doubt how to begin, for upon whatſoever I refle&, all 

ſeems great and wonderfull, not fit to be forgotten, bur pro- 
per for remembrance, ' and exhortation, not to be defaced by 
Time. Good precepts and exhortations of Maſters have Eternity 
for their Spectator, Endcavour to make uſe of your power , not 
to oppreſle , but to oblige others, then which nothing can bec 
greater in Man's hte, Mortall Nature, which often yielderh 
and 1s overcome by Fate , obtaineth erernall memory by the 
greatneſle of ſuch works, Conſider this well; you are not unrea- 
{onable as ſome are , who think good advice ridiculous. Your 
deſcent 15 honourable, your Kingdome hereditary, yourLearn- 
ing ſound, your glory admirable ; and as much as you exceed 0- 
thers in the Goods 'of Fortune , ſo ought you to be excellent a- 
moneſt the good in Vertue, In fine, do that which is profitable , 
and finith what you defigne, 


lo 
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To Theophraſtus 5. 


” 
Sudden Injury is berrbr then aflow benefit, for the remem- 
brance and harme of that Jaſts buta litrlg-whyile , this 
twertheid, as if ir hated to build a work phyſi zand 
frany rimes deferring,what we intend tobeſowApon cr » 
he meers with a calm elſe-where which allaics the rempeſt of 


his mind. Wherefore I ſay 3; mutuall ſociery ought not onely to 
do no wrong, bur, if any be received , to be ready to forgive it 5 
for perhaps to do no, wrong 1s above the power of Man. As for 


him who hath erred, ro make uſe of reproof, is the property of a 
good well-ſcated Judgemegr. | 


i 
{ 


an 


a Teri. 
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THE 
DOCTRINE 
OF 
ARISTOTLE. 

The Firſt Pax. 


CHAP.I. 


Of Philoſophy mn generall, and particularly 
of DIALECTICK. 


<Q E Philoſophy of Ariſtotle is well known, 

© many abſtracts thercot have been publiſhed, 
many are read daly in Univerſities by pub- 
lick Profcſſours z yer, will it be requilite to 
our defigne, to give a ſhort account thereof , 
that it may appcar wherein the doctrine and 
method of the Perrpateticks 15 different from 
that of the Academicks and Storcks, 

2 Phalgſophy, according to Ariltode, is two-feld, Prafiick and Thee- 
retuck. Th the Prafiick behu Ethick and Politick; this, concerning the 
well ordertizg of aCity, that of a Houſe, To the Theoretick F% y 
Phyſick and Logick;, but Logick is nt properly a part thereof, but a moſs 
expedient Iſtrument. 

Of Logick he aſſerted two ends, proballe and true 3, for each he makes 
uſe of two taculties, Dialettick amd Rhetorick for the probable, Andh- 
ck and Philoſophy for the true , omitting nothing towards Ir ention, 


_ Judgmeit, auditſe. For trwentron, tis Topicks ar. d Methodicks afford 


a plentefull ſupply , out of which may le taken problems ſor probable ar- 
guments, For Judgment , his firſt and ſecond Araly:icks:1n the fuft , 
propoſuttors are examined; tn the ſecon!! he treats exaftly of their 61w- 
pojurrony and the form of Syllogiſme. ToUtſe belongs bis Agondſticks , 
and his Books concerning Interrogation, and his Erifticks, and his Sc- | 
phiſtick Elenchs, and of $ Jowrſmes, and the like. Hitherto Laertus. | 
Ot his Logick we have only theſe books remaining, Of Catec0- 
ries, of Interrogation, Ay, alyticks , Topicks, and So; hiftick Flendls, | 
Fhe firſt conſiders ſimple terms : The ſecond Propoſitions : = 
It 


eARISTOTLE. 4} 
reſt Syllogeſmes, D rave, Dialethick , and Sephiftrek, The Cate- 
gories are placed firſt by the generall conſent of all Interprerers., 


neither 15 1t to be doubted , but that the reft are diſpoſed accor- 
ding to the genuine method of Areſtatle. For, in the beginning of 


his * Apalytcks, he ſaith, *We maf ſpeak of Sjllogsſm before we come b Lib. 1,cq. 2. 


zo ſpeak of Demonſiration , becauſe Syllogiſme 1s the more generall. 
Andin has © Elexchs,Of D:daſcalrck ard demonſtratiuve Sylogrſmes, we © ©. © 
have ſpoken already in the Anatyncks , of the Dialetireh and Pirtret * 
in the book tmmedzately preceding theſe : We come xow to ſprak of the 
Agoniſitck and Eriſttch, 


l—_ —_— 
w—_—_—— 


CHAP. II. 
Of Termes. 


a T Ermes are of three kindes , Homonymens, Synonymons, and Pa- © Cay. cp. t; 
pr OG Homozymous , whoſe name only is common, their 

eſſence divers: Synoxymous, whoſe name and definition ate com- 

mon to either : Parozymoas have denomination from the ſame 

thing, but differ in caſe or termination, 

$ynonymous, ( or 11wecall )rermes, atc reduced to ten generall 
heads, called Categortes, 

1, Subſtance, of two kinds: Firſt, which is moſt properly ſub-b C4. 5- 
ſtance , 15 neither Baa of , nor inhercat in a ſubje&. Se- 
1d ſutftaz.ces are ſpecies and genus's, which ſubſiſt in the firſt, 
The propcrtics of firſt-lubſtances are, 1, Neither to bein, nor 
przdicared of a ſubje@. 2. To be all ſubſtances equally. 3. To 
ſenjfre this particular thing, 4. To have no _— 5. To 
admit no degrees of more or lefſe. 6. To be ſuſceptible of con- 
traries. 

2. © Quantity, of two kinds 3 Diſcrete, as Numbet; Continuous, < £@. 6. 
as a Line, Theit properties, 1. To have no contraries. 2. To ad- 
mit no degrees of more or leſſe. 3. To denominate rhings equall 
ot uncquall. 

3. * Relatites z whoſe whole being is in ſome manner affeRed 4 Co. 7. 
towards one anovthet z their properties, 1, To have contraries, 
as Father and Son. 2, To admit degrees of more and leſfe, as in 
kindred. 3. To follow one another mutually. 4, To be natuzal- 

. ly togerher. | 
_ *4. Quality, from which things are denominated gual:ted : © ©: 5- 
t hath toure kinds: 1. Habit and diſpoſition. 2. Naturall power and 
impotence. 3, Paſſible qualities and paſſions. 4. Form and figure. 

The properties, '1. To have contrarics, as black and whute, 

2, To admit- intenſion or remiſſion. 3. To denominate things, 

like or unlike, | | . 

' 5. «AQon. 6; Paſſion, Their propertics are, ro admit contra- fc 9. 

ries, 
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g Cp. 10. 


a De Interpret. 


cap. Is 


b Cap. 2, 
CCab. 3- 


d Cap. 4. 


e Cap. 5, (5c. 
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ries, to admit degrees of intenſion and remiſſion. 


7. When. 8. Where. 9. Poſition, 10. Hatit. Theſe admit not coi. 


trarics, nor degrees of intenfion or remiſſion. 
Ot thoſe which cannor be reduced to any certain Categoty , 
arc 1. Oppoſites, 2. Precedents, 3.Coeuals. 4. Motron. 5. Pdſeſ- 
B. © 
» Of Oppoſites there are foure kinds , Relatives, (ontraries, ex- 
treams in the ſame kinde, as black and white: Prevatrtes, as pri- 
vation and habit,light and darknefle : Conrraviftortes,which afhrm 


and deny, as learned, not learned. 


_—___—_ _- -—— - - a - <> —_ —c__ — —  —_ 


CHAP, II. 
Of Propoſition. 


IF 7 Ot is a fignc of the notions of the minde; as, in the minde 
| : Thar two kinds of Intclle&ion , one {1mple, expert of truth 
and falſitic , the othcr cither true or falſe : So 1n voice, ſome is 
ſimple, ſome complexe. 

» A :047 15 A voice ſignifying according to inſtititution, where- 
of no part is ſignificant by ur (cle. 

* A Verbisa voice implying time , whereof no part is ſignif 
cant by it ſcltc. 

« A Speech , Ay@, is a voice ſignifying according to inſtituti- 
on, whoſe parts arc ſignificant ſeparatc. 

Ot Spcech, the enunciative only ( called propoſition ) belongs 
to Philoſophy, the precatory and imperative, to Rhetorick, Po- 
ctry, OC. . 

© Propoſitions arc divided foure waies ; into ſimple and com- 
plex; into affirmative and negative; into uniterſall, particular, tnde- 


frrtte and ſingular 3 into pure and modall; the modall is cither ze- 


f Cap, 12. 


ceſſary, peſſible, contingent, or empoſs1ble, 
f Propoſitions have three accidents, oppoſition, conſefation , con- 


. Terſton. 


. CHAP. 


Oppoſition is cither contradifory of a particular to an tint- 
verfall ; or contrary, of an univerſall to an univerſall , or ſub- 
contrary,vf a particular negative toa particular aftirmarive. 

(or featior,, (axoribnes) or xquipolience , 1s the conſideration of 
thoſe aftcEions of a propolition , in reſpe& whereof, two propo- 
f1tions ſignify rogether the ſame thing, andare together true or 
falfe. 

Concerſion is a tranſpoſition of the texmes , preſerving rhe at- 
firmation, negation, and verity of the propoſition : it is exther ab- 
folute, which reſerves the ſame quantity, but alters the quality 3 
or partial], which re{crves not the ſame quantity, ; 


T 
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CHAP. IV. 
Of Syllogiſme: 


(Clog? ſme 18 a (pecch » In which ſome tiungs being laid down , - Hm priet- 
Sanorher neceſſarily tollowes. Perfett Syllogiſme is. that which 
requireth no other to ſhew its power, clearnefſe, and efficacy. 
Imperfet requires another ro that purpole , by converſion , or 
tranſpoſition of the propoſitions. 

b The marter of Syllogiſme 1s three termes , the'form is the Þ (0.4 
rioht diſpoſition of rhe matter, according to figure and mood. 

' Figure is an apt diſpoſition of the medium with the ex- 
treams , apt for concluding aright. Mood is a difpoſition'of pro- 
poſitions , according to quantity and quality. There are three 
hourcs. 

"The firſt, when the medium is firſt ſubjet, then predicate, It 
tath nine moods, 4. uſefull, 5. uſelefſe and illegitimate : of the 
uſctull, two are univerſall, rwo particular. 


Every Ars B, 
The firſt. Lery Crs A, | 
Therefore every C 15 B, 


No AtsB. 


The cond Yen Cr A. 
Therefore 10 C 48 B, 


Every Aris B 
The thitd. $SomeC is A. 
Therfore ſome C is B. 


No Arts B. 
The fourth. Some C is A, 
Therfore ſome C15 B. 


*In the ſecond figure , the medium is przdicated of both the « C: 1. 
cxtreams. It hath 16 Moods, 4 true, 12 falſe and legitimate. 
Of the true, two are univerſall, two particular. 


. No M ts N. 
The firſt. 3 Ever OzsN. 
CTherforenoO is M, 


{ 


Every Mis N. 
The ſecond. No O 75 N: 


Therfore no O is M. 


No M 15 N. 
The third, &.Some O is N. 
Therefore ſome O is n0t M. 
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Every Mis N. 
The fourth. ISome O 7s n0t N. 
Therfore ſome O is 301 M. 


d Cp. 6. *In the third figure , the medium is ſubje&ed to both ex- 
treams. It hath 16 Moods, 10 falſe and illegitimate 6, legiti- 
matc, which conclude particularly, 


EveryP 1s R. 


The firſt, Evlery P 25 S. 
Therfore ſome'S 15 R. 


Thereſore ſome S15 nat R. 


Some P15R, 
EteryP 1s S. 
Ti berſwe ſome $15R. 


No P1sR. 
The lecond. Every P 15 $. 
The third. } 


Therfore ſome 5 15 R. 


Some P 15s not R. 
Every P 1s S. 


Therefore ſome S1s not R, 


ery PisR. 
The fourth. = P :5 S. 
\ The fir. , 


No Pies R A. 
he {i xt. Some P15 S. bes 
T $SemeP ſome Sis5naR. | 


* Every Syllogiſme ought ro be framed in one of theſe three 


CCTaO. 27. 
OY Figurcs ; burr} hoſc of the ſecond and third being imperfe&, 't 
ought to be reduced to the friſt , which is the moſt oor ans and q 
PC ric Ct. 
fAnd. Priv, * There are fix other formes of argument, Converpon of Termes, : 
lib. 2. cap. 22. Induction, Example, abdutiton, Inſtance, Emhymem.' All theſe have ar 


c, 


- their efticacy on the powcr of Wyngilne , and are reduciblc 
to Syl logifmc. pL 

As concerning the invention, DOWC r, and converſion of Syllo- W 
e1{mc;, hc is exact and curious to admiration. do 


Eds fits th, 
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CHAP; Y. 
Of ApoderSlick( or demonitrative ) Syllogiſme. 


TOR Ee. LL diſcſie knowledge is made by a prznotion of thi 
lib: nv. Cap. I things themſelves whereof we diſcourſe 3 for ratiocinatio! 

iS not CONC rning things unknown. Demor.ſtration is a diſcurii 
K110W- 
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knowledge, and therefore requireth three pracognitions. Firſt; 
chat the ſubject 1s, and whatir 15 1in a rude contuted manner. 
Secondly, whar the predicate is, and what it ſignifieth. Thirdly, 
char the principles are true. | 


» To know 15 to underſtand that a thing is, that this is caule b cg, z. 


thereof , and that it cannot be otherwite. Demonſtration is a 1ci- 
entifick Syllogilme. Demoyſtratiue Scrence 1s from true, firſt, im- 
mediate, more known, caules of rhe concluſion. Fryſt, as having 
none precedent , and being adzquare to, and convertible with 
the ff. Immediate or conſ{ettancous, as having no terme bc- 
rwixt to joyne them. fore known, as being prxmiles to the con- 
cluſion, not to be demonſtrated by any _ 


* Demoxſtratrve Scierice is of a thing neceſſary , whence the de- c Cap. 4. 


monſtration it ſelte conſiſts of ncccflary propotitions ; which 
neceſſity requirerh explication of that which is prxdicated , of 
all by ut ſelfe, and whach 15 unzverſall. 

Of all , is that which 1s attributed ro cicry one and at all 
times, as a tiving creature to man. | 

By :t ſelie, as being of eſſence , proper , competible per ſe, and 
compertible to it {eltc; tor it {elte. 

An uiaterſall aitributets that which 18 1n every one by it ſelfe, 
in as much as 1t 1s it {elte. 


" Demos ſt74:1044 1s of conclutions of e:eryall truth, for they arc d cap. 8. 


univcrſall propoſitions; whence it followcth, that ncicher de- 
monſtration nor Science are of pcrithable things; ncirher arc de- 
finitions of ſuch, which arc the ptinciples of demonitration. 
That there is demonſtration, it is not neceffary ro have re- 
courſe ro Plato's Idxas, fepatarc from fingulars; it 1s enough thar 


. there are common natures whuch are 1n fingulars, and are prx- 


dicared of them. 


* It is one thing to know that a _ is{o, anothcr to know © Cp. 17. 


my itisſo. Hence there arc two kinds of demonſtration, Nin, 
and 1, the firſt is the true and moſt pertect, of which hitherto. 


'The other .kinde of demonſtration, <7z. #% is more im- f cap. 12 


perfect; it is made two waies in the fame Science: Firlt , 
when the cauſe is demonſtrated by the cffett thus , Starres which 
do rot twinkle are neareſt to the earth ;, but, the Planets do r,0t twinkle, 
therefcre they are near?ſt to the earth... Secondly, when the eftc&t 15 
proved by a cauſe remote, and not reciprocall, or by an effect ot 
the remote cauſe 3 as this, Etery thing tha: breatheth is al:civg 
creature but 0 Wall breaths, therefore no Wall is a l1uawg creature. 
To know 9% js proper to {ubaltcrnat principle Sciences, as 
Geometry and Arithmctick, which contemplate the firſt Pops 
cauſes; ro know 37%, is of the ſubalternate and inferiout, as Op- 


tuck and Muſick. 


: Of all __ , the firſt is moſt accommodate to knowledge, £9. 1 


y concludes with an univerſall affirmative, and 


for that on 
| ($28) there- 
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a Topic. h1b, 1. 


cap. 1, 


C Cap. 4+ 
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therefore in that only is a demonſtrative 9. 

b Thus far concerning Science z the oppolitc to SCIENCE 1S /gzg. 
rance, which is two-fold : One of pare negation, as when a boy or 
ignorant fellow knowes not that the Sun 1s greater then the 
NG he 15 ignorant of Aſtrologic. The other, of deprg- 
wed diſpoſutton , as when an Aſtrologcr or 1gnorant Oprick be. 
lieves, that things arc as they tecm : this 1s crrour, Which erro- 
neous ignorance Is in fall propolitions, or 1n a Syllogitme 
chrough a falſe medium, 

Detect of ſenſe cauleth ignorance of pure negation , for if any 
ſenſc be wanting, it is neceſſary, that tome ictence of tenfibles be 
likewiſc wantine3 far, we lcarn all things cither by induCtion or 
demonſtration. 1ndufton is made of fingulars perceived by ſenſc. 
Demonſtration is of univerſals , which are declared by incu@tion; 
wherefore the beginning of Science 1s trom fingulars, which are 
{cnſ{ibles. Hence it 1s impoſhble tor a man born blindc to have the 
Science of colours, Yet no {cicnce is next and immediately from 
ſenſe, for {cnic is of fingulars, which are here and now ; but ſci- 
cence and demonſtration 1s of univerials, wtich are every where 
and evcr, not ſubjc& ro ſenſe. Yet, fente conduceth to ſcience 
and demonſtration,for as much as an univcriall 1s collc&ed from 
particulars, known by lenlc. 


—_— 
_ ket —  —_——_—. 
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CHAP. VI, 


Of DialeGick Syllogiſme. 


] laleck Sl logiſme 1s that which concludes trom probables; 
7 naretek are tholc things which appear tuchto all, or to 
moſt, or only to the wiſe and moſt eminent. | 

>» Dialettick is a conjetturall Art, as Rhetorick and Medicine; 
thcrofore (like tholc) it attaincth not alwaics its end; 1t 1s enough 
tor a Nialc&ick, that he omit nothing ot h1s Art for conc!u- 
ding probably. 

* All diſputation is of things controvertcd , eichcr by Pro- 
blem or propoſition. A Problemquelitions both parts, as, 4 /:u1:g 
Creature, 1s ut the genus of man or not > A propoſition . png but 
one part, as, 1s ot ris is 41 the genus of man > Every propo- 


{1tion and problem is cither gezus, (under which 15 contained the 

diftcrence ) defnitiox, proprium, Or accident. 
* Defiauition 18 a {peech, ſignifying what a thing ts. Proprizm bs 
that which declarerh, not whar a thing is, bur is in it only , and 
reciprocall with it. Genus is that which is prxdicated, 1/ qu14, 
of many that differ ſpecifically. Accedent is that which 1s neather 
definition, nor genus, nor proprium , and may be, ors not be, 13 
15 ſubjcct. 
; © Dial:- 


” 
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© Dzaleftck propyſztton 115 a probable interroganon, received bye Cap. 10. 
all or many or the moſt excellent, yer lo as 1t 15 not wholly alie- 
nate fromthe common opinion. : 

' DialeAick problem 15 threetold; pratiick or Morall, pertaining tof Cop. 11. 


. «leon or repulic 3 Theoretrch, pertaining to Science; neutrall ; 


which conmducerh to the reſt, 41z. Logick. 


' Theps is a paradoxall {entence of fome eminent Philoſopher ; 
contrary to the vulgar opinion. 

z DialeQick Argument is twofold5 [zdu#on and Syllogiſm. g Ca. 12. 

* Arguments arc gained by four :»ſtruments, 1. Choice of propo- Cap.13. Oe. 
ſitrons. 2. Diſlantlion of Aquruoques. 3. Invention of differences. 4. 
Conſiceration of Sumlutudes, 

rol lems are either univcriall or particularz the ſame places 
which confirm or confure one , confirm or confure the other. 
From proprium, geaus, and defixurion 15 immediately and fimply 
made Demonſtration, but not from Acctdet, becaute that is exter- 
nall, not neceſſarily and intimately inhzrent in the Subje&. Wee 
ſhall not here ſay ary thing of the multitude of places he hath 
invented, which are more necefſlary to thote that will-learn the 
Art, then ſuitable ro this abridgement. 

The Diiputant mult firſt find out a place (or medium) ſecond- 
ly, difpole and queſtion it within himlelt; thirdly , propoſe it to 
t11s advetliary, 

In diſputation againſt the learned, Sylogiſm 1s to be uſed, a- 
gainſt the vulgar induction. DE 

\ The office of rhe opponent is to compell kis reſpondent to this | £5 ®:cap. 4. 
incredible and abſurd conſequent from his Theſis; of the Reſpon- 
dent to take care, that nothing ablurd bee colle&ed trom his The- 


ſs, 


+ 
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CHAP. VII, 
Of SophiStick Syllogiſm. 


* A NElenh is a Syllogiſm which contradicts the concluſion a Sopbift.clench 

{aſſerted by the ref pondent.Of Elenchs ſome.are true, ſome ©: '- 

alle; that proper to a Sophos, whole office is to purſue and defend 

truth, and to diſcover and confure talſhood ; this ro a Sophiſt, 

who from ſeeming wiſdom acquircth gain, and had rather teem 

then be. | 

3 A Sophiſt hath five ends, whereto he endeavourcth to reduce, Co. 2 

1 adverſary; thc firlt js Elerch, or redargution, © of which there 

ac two kinds ; one inthe word, the other out of the* word. 
Sophrſms iu the word , are fix. 1, By Homonyme , as that Ill 1s 

200d, for 7 Hole arc good, but Ills arc 7@ Ji, The fallacy cone 


(28g 2) fiſts 


c C99. 3. 


d Cap. 4. 


* 
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fiſts in the word 3eMwm , which fignihes ſometimes neceſlarily 
inevitable, ſomerimes beneficiall. \ 

3. By Amphubolte, 25 bingo aabes ud TH mou; which lagnifies &j- 
ther that the Encmies would take me, or that I would take the 
Enemies. 

3.By compoſition, as * > watu rhpirey bedifew, that he who firs can 
walk, which is truc in a divided ſenſe, not in a compounded. 

4. By Drviſio;.3as five are two and three, therefore even and 
oddc. 

5. By accent, which is not ſo eaſily done in Logick as in Poetry, 

6. By figure of the word, when things which are not the ſame,are 
interpreted in the ſame manner as a male tor a female. 

* Sophrſms out of the word are ſeven. x. From accident, when that 
which 15 demanded 15 cqually competent to the thing, anl to the 
accident z tor whereas many things are cqmperent ro the lame , 
it is not neccſſary-that they be all in rhe Fabiea and prxdicate , 
asf Coriſcus differs. from a man, he differs from bemſclf, for be 1s 
man, 

2. From that which 1s ſimply, or ag#eri, whicn that which is ſaidin 
part is taken as of all, as, sf that which :s ;0t, 1s tmagrnative , that 
which 15 z0t,15 . 

3.From:t2norance of the Elech ,vvhcn not underſtanding the true 
Nature of a contradiction , they think that to be an abſolute con- 
tradiFtion which 1s none , omitting cither the ſame reſpe& inthe 
thing, or the {ame rcſpcct of the ſame thing 3or the {1mplicity, or 
the time. To this all Sophiſmes may bee reduced. 

4.0f the conſequent; when we allow thoſc to be true reciprocal! 
con{cquences which are not ſuch, as, *t is yellow, therefore 1t 1s ho- 
ney and the contrary, tt 15 .0t yellow, therefore 1t 15 3:0t honey. 

5. Of petztron of the prixciple , neither by requiring that to bee 
granted, which was to be proved, or proving the ſame by thc 
tame, the termecs only changed; as the Suwl is immoy;all becauſe 1t 15 
not ſul jeit to death. 

6. Of a not-cauſe as aCauſe , as when that is taken to be the 
cauſc of the thing or concluſion, which is cauſe of neither;as Arms 
diſturb peace, therefore they are to be taken away. 

7. Of Plarality of Iiterrogations as one, when many things arc 
asked in one; as Juſtice and Imprety, are they Veriues or not? : 

Hitherto of Elenchs; the tour other Ends whereto a Sophult 
endcavours to reduce his adverſary,are, Falſitte, Paradox,Sol@ciſm; 
and Tautologre. 

Sophiſmes are ſolved either by diſtin#ton or negation. 

Thus much may ſcrve tor a {light view of his Logick , wheres! 
we have but few Books lett, in reipe& of the many which be 
wrote upon that part of Philotophy, 


THz 


SECOND PART. 


CHAP. 1, 
Of PHYSICK. 


Or to queſtion the Method of Ariſtotte's Books of Phyſith , 

much lefle their ritles ( as ſome, to make them better agrec 
with Laertrus's Catalogue, have done ) and leaſt of all their Au- 
thority, with Patricrus; we ſhall take them in- that order which 
1s generally recetved; according to which, next Logrck is placed 
Phy{ach. | 

F ebefcki a {cience concerning that ſubſtance which hath the , Metaphyſ.s.1. 
principle of motion and reſt within ir ſelf. 

The Phyficall Books of Ariſtotle, that are extant; treat of theſe 
nine gencrall heads. Of the principles of natural things; of the Com- 
mor affe101:5 of natuyalll th1ngs, of Heaven; of Elements; of the afti- 
r and ou of Elements; of Exhalation; of Plants; of Animals; of 
the Soul, 


_ 


CHAP, II. 
Of the Principles of Naturall Bodies, 


* "THe Prizceples of naturall Bodies are not oxe, as Parmenides 2 Phy lib. 1. 
and-Meliſſus held; nor Homotomer14's, aS Anaxegoras; nor efA- 8+ + 

tomes, as Leuctppus and Democritus; nor ſenſible Elements, as Thales , 
Anaximander, Anaxtmenes, Empedocles; nor numbers, or figuyes, as 
tae Pyrhagoreans; nor Id#a's, as Plato. 

* That the Principles of things are Contrary ( privately oppo- þ, cg. g. 
fitc ) was the joint opinion of the Ancients, and 1s manyfeſt in 
Reaſon. For Principles are thoſe which neither are mutually of 
one another, nor ot others, bur of them are all things. Suchare 
firſt contraries;as being firſt,thcy arc not of any other;as contrary, 
not of another. 

* Hence it follows, that bcing contrary they muſt be more . ;,,. c 
then one, but not infirite; for then naturall things would not be 
comprenſible by Reaſon: yer more then two; tor of contraries | 
only nothing would be produced, bur that they would rather de- 
[roy one another. 


* There | 


2 


d Cap. 7. 


e Cap. 8+ 


f Cop. 9- 


a Phbyſ. tb. 2. 
cap. 1. 


b C 8Þ» 2 


c Cap. 4- &c. 


d Cap. 8. 


e Cap. 5. 
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© There are theretore three Principles of naturall bodics 3 rwo 

contrary; preuation and form, and;one common ſubject of both, 

Matter, The conſtitutive Principles are matter and torm; of 

privation, bodies confilt not, but accidentally, as ic is campetcne 
co Matter. : 

* Things are made of that which is Exs potentially, Materia pri- 
ma, not of thag which 1s Ezs actually , nor of that which is z0. 
ens potentially, which is pure nothing.” * Matrer 1s neither gene- 
rared nor corrupted. It 15 the firſt intite ſubje& of every thing , 


whcrcof it is framed primarily, in it ſel and not by accident,and 


into which it at laſt reſolveth. To treat of forme in generall ts 


Proper to Metaphylicks. 
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CHAP, II. 


Of Nature aud the Cauſes of Naturall bodies. 


: F Beings, ſome are by Nature, as Plants, others from 0- 

'$ cauſes; thoſe have in themſelves the principle of their 
motion; theſe have not. Nature is a Principle and Caule of thc 
motion and reſt of that thing wherein it 15, primanly, by -it {clt, 
and not by accident, Materiall ſubſtances have nature ; Natural 
properties arcaccording to Nature; Nature is twofold , Martcr 
ve. Form,but Form 1s moſt Naturc,becaulc it is in act. 

b Of Cauſes arc four kinds z the Material, of which a thing is 
made ; the Formall , by which a thing is made, or reaſon ot its 
cſlencc; The efficzent, whence is the firſt principle of its mutation 
or teſt as a Father; the Fraall, for which end it is made; as kcalth 
is to walking, Cauſcs are smmedrate or remote , principall or acc- 
dentall; afFugll or potentials articular of um verſall. 

Fortune and Chace are Canter of many cftc&s ; Fortune is an 
accidentall Cauſe in thoſe things which are done by cle&ion 
for ſome end; (harce is larger z an accidentall cauſe in things 
which are done for ſome end at leaſt that of Nature. They are 
both efficient. 

* Nature ads for ſome end; not temerarioufly,or caſually; for 
thofe things which are done by nature, are alwaiecs or for 
the moſt part done in the ſame manner, yer ſomtimes ſheis 
fruſtrared of her end; as in Monſters, which the intends nor. 

© Nzceſſiy is twofold; atſelute, which is from Matter, condetrons!, 
which 15 trom the end of torm3 both ktnds are in naturall things. 
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CHAP.IV, 
Of the affections of naturall Badges, Motion, Place, Tine. 
- 0t102 1s of a thing which is not ſuch, but may be ſuch, the a » hy. kb. 4. 
M way or act by which it becommeth tuch , as curing of 2 ©: *: 
body which 1s not in health , but may be in health, is the way 
and att by which it 1s brought to health. Neither is it ab{urd 
chat che ſame thing ſhould be both in a& and power, as to diffe- 
rent reſpeRs 3 for the thing moved, as watcr in warming is in 
act, as to the heat which it hath, in power, as to the greater heat 
which it 15 capable ot, 
b Infiate 1s that which is pertranſible withour end , ſuch an b cg. 7. 
:nfi,4:e 16, aff thETe 1s not : not amongſt timple bodies , tor the 
clements are confined to certain number and place; neither 
amongſt mixt bodies , for they conſiſt of the clements which are 
hnitc, Bur, rhere are things 1#þ ite potentially ;, as, in adainon , 
Number which may be augmented infinitely z 12 4t1fion » May- 
nitude, which may be divided infinitely 3 2# tame, and continu- 
ed {ucccfſion of gencration. 
'© The properrtics of place are , that it containes the thing pla- « £i6.4. cep. z- 
ccd; that it 1s cquall to,and {cparable from the thing placed ; that 
che place and thing placed arc together; that it hath upwards 
or downwards, and the like aifferences; that every Phyſical 
body ends naturally to its propcr place, and there reſterh. 
Place is the unmediate immovable -ſuperficies of a continent 
body. Thoſc things which are contained by another body are in 
place 3 but thoſe which have not any other body above or be- 
yond them are not properly in place. Bodies reſt in their naturall 
places, becauſe they tend thither as a part torn off from the 
whole. 
*FVacaum 15 place void of body : ſuch a vacuum there is not in d ce. 8; 
nature, for that would deſtroy all motion, ſeeing that in vacuum 
there is neither upwards nor downwards , backwards nor forwards. 
Nor would there be any reaſon , why motion ſhould be to one 
part more then to another. Morcover 1t would follow, that 1t 
were impoſſible for one body ro make another to rccede, it the 
triple dimenſion , which bodies divide, were vacuous. Neither 
5 the motion oi rarc bodies upwards cauſed by vacuiry, for that 
moron 15 as naturall ro light bodies, as to move downwatds 15 
to heavy, : 
* Time is the number of motion. by before and after. Tholc e« cg. 19. tr. 
two parts of timc are conjoyncd by (791) the preſent, as the 
parts of a linc arc by,a point. Time 15 the meaſure of reſt as well | 
4s of motion ; for thc ſame meaſure which ſerves for the pri- | 
Vation, ſervcs for the habit, All motion and mutation 151n _ 
of 
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for in every motion there is a ſwiftneſſe or flownefle , which is 
defined by time. The Heavens, Earth; Seca, and other {cen{1bles, 
arc in time, for they are movable. 

f Cap. 14. ' Time being a namerate number, exiſts not without a numerant, 
which 1s the Soule. The meature of rime and orhcr things, 15 that 
which mcaſureth the firſt , and moſt equall motion ; rnis 15 the 
motion of the primum mobzle, tor the bn in every kinde 1s the 

' meaſure of the reſt. 


— - — — - — — — 
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CHAP. V. 


Of the kinds and properties of Motion. 
a Phyſ. lib. 5. Otion appcrraines ro three Categories , to Quantity, ac- 
Cap. 8. > cretion and d1m1aption ; ro Quality, alterations tro Where, 


licall motion. 
Reſt is a privation of motion in a body, when, wherc, and how 
it 1s apt for motion. 
ÞLi,c. cap, * Asall Magnitude 1s primarily , and per ſe, continuous and 
diviſible into infinite , ſo 1s all motion, by reaſon ot magnitude, 
and time it fc]te. For whatſoever is not compoſed of indiyi(i- 
bles, is diviſible into infinite ; bur no continuous thing 1s compo 
ſed of indiviſible things, for it is quarititative, whercas indiviii- 
bles having no extreams or parts, can neither be conjoyned by 
continuous nor Contiguous Motion. 
© Yet it followeth not, that 1t there be infinite magnitude, 


Cap. 2. 
”"'F there can be no motion, for it 15 nor inftnite in act, but in power, 
as arc ikewiſc time and motion. 
d Cap. 2. 4 Neither is there any motion in the inſtant, 799%, for nothing 
15 moved or reiterh, bur in time. 
e Cap. 4. < Motion thcrcforc 1s divifible, as well in reſpect to thc time 


whercin 1t1s made, as mn reſpect to the thing wherein it inheres; 
as both thcle arc alwaics divitible, 1o may motion it {cltc be dt- 
vided according to theſe. 

f Cap. 5. t Whatlſocver 15 changcd, aſl oon as it is chanecd , muſt nece{- 
ſarily be in the (next) rerme to which , for it Icaveth the ſtate or 
form in which it was, and afſumeth that to which it tendeth: 

yet though in motion, there 15a frſt motion of pcrtcction , 
wherein we may truly fay, the mutation is made, yer there 15 no 
frſt motion of inception. 

« Whatlocver 15 moved in any whole time, is neceſſarily mo- 
ved in every-part of that time, 

b All motion 1s finite; tor it is in time, which 1s finite. 

Whartſoever 1s thus proper to motion , 12 to be applycd allo 
ro reſt and quickcence. 


? Cap. 6. 


CHAD. 
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CHAP: 
Of the firſt Mower. 


. , * pemmngarer is moved muſt neceſſarily be moved by ano- a Cib.7.cap.r, 
\f cher , either externall or internall. Bur 1cſt this pro- ** 5 $7: 
con be into infinite , we mult of neccfiity at laſt come ro one 
firſt mover , which 1s not moved by another, This firſt mover , 
che cauſe and origine of all motionzis :mmortatlezone , erernall, and 
ind1tU{ible, toid of all quaytity. 

» [Immolalle, for whatloever things arc moved , are cither b Lis.s, cep.s. 
immediatcly moved by a firit immovable mover , or by ſome 
othcr which 15 ikewite moved by another, untill at laſt we come 
ro ſome firſt mover; tor nothing can move it {cltc , unlefle there 
be a firſt mover: bur of infinites there 1s no hirit, 

© Oe, tor he is moſt pertcct , as being Author of the molt per- c cg. 6. 
{ct and moſt ſimple motion, that of the primum mutule. Beſides, 
the beſt in evcry kinde 15 one 5 for good 1s {imple ill multipli- 
c10US. | 

© Eternall, for motion it {elfc is eternal, as appears thus : The d cg. 7. 
mover and. the movable mult either be trom cternity , or have 
had beginning in {ome time 3 1t they began at any time, it muſt 
have been by motion , and conicquently bctore the firtt motion 
there was another , by which the miover and movable began , 
which were ablurd. Again, if they were eternall, yet without 
motion, it mult be cithcr by reaſon of the inapticude of rhe mo- 
vable, or of its remotencfle from the mover. Bur neither could 
the movable be made more apt, or brought nighcr to the mover, 
except by motion , whence would follow, that there was a mo- 
tion before the firſt motion. Again, Time, the meaſure of mot1- 
on is cternall , therefore motion it felfe 1s ſuch. That Time 1s 
etcrnall (beſides thar it is the generall agreement of Philoſo- 
phers ) is thus proved it cannot be conceived without wv, the 
inſtant, which is intermediate berwixt the palt and furure , 
both the end of one; and the beginning of the orher ; bur, if time 
had a beginning , this #9+8s would have been only a beginning , 
not end ; if time ſhould have an end , this initant would be only 
an end, not a beginning, both which are repugnant to the nature 
of a moment. 

© IndiUfible, void of quamtity, the proof whereof is grounded up- « Li. 8. cp. 
on three Theoremes : 1. That no finite *mover can move in infi- **' 
nite time; therefore the firſt mover 1s infinite, 2. That there can- 
not be infinire power in finite quantity; rtherctore the firſt mover 
Is incorporeall. 3. That there cannot be fitire power in that 
wich 4s infinice ; therefore the firſt mover 15 infinite in power. 


Hence may be colleed , that it is impoſſible the tuſt mover 
(hlih) ſhould 
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ſhould be daviſible, corporcall, or aftc&cd with quantity ; for if 
he had any , it would cither be infinjec , of which kinde aCtual! 
there 15 none 3 or finite, wherein could not confilt bis infinite 


power, (at 


_ D ————— — 


CHAP. VI. 
Of Heaven. 


pos treated of the principles, cauſes, and atteCtions ot 


naturall bodies in gencrall, he proceeds next to Particuiar: 


a De Cel lib, * The World 1s pcerfe&, becauſe it conſiſts of bodies which 


3. cap. ©» 


b C4 2, 


C Cop. 3. 


C ah. 


are perte&, and comprehendeth all perfection, it fcltc not being 
comprehended by any other. . | 

» Ot Bodies, tome are ſimple, others componuded of the ſimple. 
All naturall bodics arc muvable locally pry ſe. There is a two- 
fold locall motion, fimple , which is comperible to f1mple bodics; 
and mrxt, which to the mixt, Hence it followeth, that there are 
ſo many kinds of {1mplc bodics, as variations of imple motion ; 


for of one {imple body, there is one proper motion. Simple local! 


motion 15 two-fold : c&rcular, about the center , andr72ht : the 
right 1s either upwards from the center , or downwards tothe 
center, and both theſe cither {imply , or 74 #1. This fourc-fold 
variation of right motion , evinceth that there are foure 1umple 


| boagtes called Elements; circular motion muſt be proper to {ome 


other fitt eſſence, different from the conſtitutions oft the other 
foure ſimple bodics, more divine and precedent to all rhe reſt: 


"This 1s Heater. 


* Heaven bath neither gratity nor levity ; this is manifeſt from 
irs motion which 1s circular , not trom the center which is pro- 
per to light things, nor to the center, as is proper to heavy, but 
abour rhc ccntcr, 

Heaven 1s Tord of generation and corruption , and conſequently 
of accretion, diminution, and alteration, for it hath no contrary; 
ir 15 therefore the firſt body , not to be conſumed by time and 
age. : 

* No body can be infinite , thercfore the world it ſelfc is not 
infinite; neither is there any body beyond it infinite , not intellt- 
11ble or mathemaricall. £2: 

© There is but one world, for if there were morc, the Earth ot 
one would move to the Earth of the orhcr (as being of one kind) 
and aſcend out of its proper place. : 

The world 1s eternall ; wharſocver 1s ctcrnall is ingenerate 
and incorruptible. Plato therefore erred, in affirming the world 
to be generated, but incorruptible. If he meant that as it was ge- 
nerated, 1t 15 by nature corruprible , ycr, ſhall never be wore 
diflol- 
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oiffolved, becaule of the eternall caule of its conſervation, God, 
he erreth allo, tor then there would be ſorathing rhar ſhould be 
2lwaies, and yet could not be alwaies. 
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s Heaven 1s void of labour («'#v@&) for it hath no contrary to g £ib-3. c@.,1 


retard its motion. 

» Heaven hath the threefold difference of poſition, upwards and b Cg. 2. 
downwards, backwards, right and left; tor theſe are proper to 
all animate things which have the.-principle of motion within 
themſclvgs. The right {1de of Heaven 1s the Eaſt, for from thence 
- begins 1ts motion; the letr tide the Weſt; and conſequently the Ar- 
tick pole 15 lowermoſt, the Antartick uppermoſt ; forwards our 
Hemiſphear, backwards the othcr. | 

Heaven zatarally moveth circularly, but this circular motion is 
not uniform throughout all Heaven, for there are other Orbs 
which move contrary to the primuwm motale; that there may be a, 
viciſitude in- ſublunary rhings, and generation and corrup- 
t10N. | 

& Heaven 1s Sphericall, for ro the firſt body the firit figure 1s k cap. 4- 
molt proper. It it were quadrangular, triangular, or the like; the 
angles would fomrimes lcave a 1pace without a body , and occu- 
pare another ſpace without a body. The morion of Heaven is'cir- 
cular, as being the mca{ure of all others;rtheretore moſt compen- 
dious and {wittelt. LY 

'The motion of #he primum mobile is xquable and uniform, for 1 c.6. 
it hach neither beginning, middle nor end 3 the primum motrle | 
and firſt mover being etcrnall both ; and ſub;e& ro no va- 
riation, | ; 

” S:arres are of the ſame body with that wherein they are car- m Go. 7: 
ried, bur more thick and compact; they produce warmth and 
light in inferiout things through trication of the Air by. their 
motion, for ſwift motion fires wood , and melts lead 3 yet the 
ſpheares themſelves are nor heated, but the Air only , and that 
chiefly by the ſphear of the Sun, which by his acceſſion towards 
us 1;:creafſerh the heat, his beams falling more dire&ly,and with 
double torce upon us. | 

® The Starrcs being infixed in the Heavens are moved not by n cg. s. 
themiclves with a proper motion, as fiſhes in the water , and 
Birds in the Air, but accord to the motion of thuir Orbes. O- 
therwite thoſe in the eight Spnear would not be alwaies 2xqui- 
diſtant from one anotlicr; neither would the ſtars have alwaies 
the ſame f1de turned towards ns, as we fee the Moon hath. 

* The premum motale 15 carried about with the {witteſt motion 5 0 ©,, , © 
the ſeven Orbes of Plancts under it, as they arc nearer to it, are 
carricd fo much the more {wittly about by the motion thcreot 5 
and as they are further diſtant, moreflowly, VWhence by how 
much the nigher they arc to the primum mobrle, ſo much the ſlow- 
cr 15 their proper motion, becaulc it i< contrary to that of the pr: - 
mum motile, as being trom Elf ro 117 ff, 
(hhhl2) 
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pCg. 1. ? The Starres are round, for that figure is moſt unapr for ſelf. 
motion: wee ſee the Moon 1s round by her orbicular ſefions ; 
therefore the other Starres are ſo likewiſc , for the reaſon is the 
lame in all. 

qCe. 13. 14, *% The Centre of Heaven is the Eaxth, round, ſeated immove- 
able in the midſt 3 which rogether with the Seca makes up one 


Globe. 
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GHAP. VII. 
Of Elements. 


2 De Czl:.libs k l . d » 
3.*ap 3. : "Rom Element of Bodics 1s a {1mple Body » into which other © 


Bodies are divided , in which 1t 15 either Ktually or 
potentially; as in fleſh, wood, and the like; there 1s fire and carth 
potentially, for into thele rhey are iegregated 3 bur actually 
they are not; for then ſhould the fleth and wood bee ſcgre- 
pared. | 

Whereas cvery naturall Body hath a proper motion; motions 
are partly ſimple , partly mixt3 the mixt proper to mixt bodies , 
the timple ro {1mplc; it 1s maniteſt that there arc {imple bodics, 
for there arc {imple motions; the circular proper to Heaven, the 

Co co TighttotheElements. | | 
#-5*. ÞdTheElements arc not cternall ; for they are diflolved with 
rcciprocall mutations, and periſh, and are mutually gtnerared of 

« L1b, 4.09.1. one another. 

© The motive qualitics of the Elements are grauity and leuity, | 
Heavy is that which 1s apt to be carried downwards to the Cen- 


tre or midſt of Heaven; light 15 that which 1s apt to be carricd up- ” 
wards rowards thc extremities of Heaven. Theſe arc cither b 
| ſrmplec or comparative. Stmply heavy is that which 15 below all, Ww 
as the Earth;zS:mply [4þt is that which is above,as all the firc $Cum- ge 


paratively beaty aid lI: ht arc thoſc in which arc both theic; above C0 
{ome, below othcrs3 as Air and Water. From theic have muxt 
things, gravity and lcvity ; the heavy are carried downwards, 


to a definite medium; the light upards ro a definite extream, Ca 
tor nothing tends to infinite. Whence it followerh that rwo Elc- of 


ments arc extreamly contrary, ſimply heavy, and imply light , 
Fire and Earth; which rend to contrary places. Berw 1xt rhelc 
arc two mcans, participating of thc nature of cach extrcam,Air wh 
and Water. Thoſe Elements which arc higheſt and lighteſt arc eh 
moſt perfc&, and have the naturc of torms in reipe& ot the intc- 

. riour, becauſe theſe are contained by thole; to be contained,ys tie 
property of matterx,to contain,ot torm. 


d Cop. c. 4 Hence it followeth that there arc four kinds of particuiar w 
con 


cond matter,differing by the accidentall differences of heat,cold, 
humidity, ficcity,levity andgravity, { timple and comparative ) 
though there be but one common matter of them all; tor they are 
made mutually of one another. The mcan Elements are heavy 
in their proper placcs 3 for Earth being taken away, Watcr 
trending downwards, ſucceeds in its roomz Air de{ccnds into the 
place of Water, but not contrartwiſe; for Water aſcends not in- 
co its place of Air, unleſle by force. In the extream it is other - 
wiſc; tor the Air being taken away, the fire will not deſcend 
into irs place, nor the Earth aſcend into the place of Water or 
Air; tor Fire is not heavy , nor Earth light , in their naturall 
place; becauſe they are extream Elements. 


* Figure conduceth to the ſwiftneſſe or flowncfſe of motion < Cap. 6. 


cither upwards or downwards, bnt is not ſimply, and init felt 
the caule of motion; ſo an acute figure curs the medium ſwittly, 
a broad obruſe figure ſlowly. Hence a thin plate of Lead or 
Iron will ſwim on water, becaulc ir comprehends much of rhe 
ſubjc&ed body, which it cannot cafily divide or penetrate. 


2 fs 
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CHAP. VIIL : 


CC ————— 


Of generation, Corruption, Alteration, Augmentation 
and Diminutjon. 


"Here is a perperuall ſucceſſion of generation , as well {1m- 2 De gener. (5 
ple as accidentall, which procceds trom two cauſes, Effici- corrup.tib. t. 
ext, the firſt mover, and the Heavens, alwaies moving, and all-: 3 


waics moved, and Mater:all, rhe firſt matter , of which, being 
von=ens aCtually,ers potentially,all things generable and corrupt1- 
ble conſiſt. This 15 incorruptible 1n irs {elt,tuſceprtible of all forms, 
whereby the corruption of one natural ſubſtance, becometh the 
generation of another, whatſoever matter remaineth upon the 
corruption, being aſſumed towards the gcncration of another. 
Generation and (orruptionare twotold, ſimple , of &gfubſtance, 
w#* 71, of an acccident, gencration of the icfle noble ſubſtance is 
called gencration, 87 74 in reſpect of the more noble, as that 
of Earth in reſpec of fire. | 
Corruption alwaies fſucccedeth generation , becauſe the 
tcrme, to whrich of corruption ( 012. nox-eps) 15 the terme from 
w:1cb of gencration3 and the terme, to which of generation (41z. 
ers in at) is the terme from which of corruption, The matter of 
that which is generated , and that which is corrupred is the 
ſame, for as much as they are, or may be made reciprocally of 
one another, as Air, of Vatcr, watcr of Air ; but difterenly diſ- 
poled. | 
b Altera-" 
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b Alteration and generation are different mutations ; in alterg- 
tion the ſubjc& remainerh entire, the affections only arc chan- 
ed,as of ſick ſound; in generation the whole 15 changed , not 
any ſcnſible ſubje& remaining. Alrcration 1s a mutation accor- 
ding roquality; adymentation and diminution, according to quan- 
tity; locall motron according to placc. | 

£ Augmentation and diminution diffcr from other mutations ; 
firſt, in the obje& , generation and corruprion concernes fub- 
ſtancesz alreration, quality, lation, place , augmentation and 
diminution, quantity. Again, in the manncr , rhat which Is gC- 
nerated, or corrupted, or altcred, not neceſſarily changeth place, 
bur that which augments or diminiſherh, .tn ſortie manner chan- 

gcth placc, for it is bigger or leſlcr. 

© Augmentation is an addition to prxcxiſtent ney arminu- 
tion a detraftion. Wharſocyer 15 augmented or decreaſcd, is 
augmented or decreaſed according to every patt thereof , by 
reception of {ſomething throughour all parrs3 decretion on the 
contrary. The animate body encreaſeth, bur not the aliment , 
for the living creature remaineth, the aliment 1s conygerred 1nto 
the ſubſtance of the living creature. Hereupon that which 1s 
augmented is 1jkc unto thar which altered , for both of theſe 
remain. All parts of a living creature are augmented; tlic {imilar 
firſt, as bones and ficth; then the diflumilar , as conſiſting of the 
others, 

Augmentation is made by acceſhon of ſomething according to 
form, not according to matter; tor by it che whole 15 augmentee, 
and inadc more ſuch. Acccſſion of parts, according to martrer, is 
not augmentation, for by materialls only(deſtitute.of that form, 
whichthe parts to be augmented Se) the whole living crea- 
tures cannot encreaſle. Aliment therefote , whereby the living 
creature 15 augmented ,- muſt be the ſame potentially which the 
things augmented js in aft. At firſt; it is contrary, and diſſim- 
lar, being in power the part of a living creature, in act ſome- 
thing el{c: at laſt it becommeth aſhmilare to the liv ing creature, 
raking the form of a part ( by aggencration ) through the dige- 
ſtive powgr of the animate body , which changeth the aliment 
into 1ts own ſubſtance. 

For this reaſon augmentation preſuppoſcrth nutrition. Nutr 
1102 15, when the aliment as ſubſtance is converted into the ſub- 
ſtance of the living creature. Augmentation, when the ſame al!- 
ment as quantitative, is added to the quantity of the vin? 
creature. Hence a hving creature as long as it is und is alwa!cs 
nouriſhed, bur not alwaics augmented. As that which is added 
1s potentially quantitative feth, ſo it can augment fleſh, as 1t 1 
potentially ticth only, ſo it nouriſheth 5 which when it can only 
do(as when ſo much wine is poured into water that 1t rurnes al) 
into water) then there 15 a diminution of rhe quantity , but che 
torn remaineth. 'C HAD 
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CHAP, IX 


Of Action and P ofſion. 


{ Where 1s of ſeverall kinds, Mathematicall , Þ contiguiry; a De gener. of 


Phyicall > when the extrcams of ſevcrall bodies meets 2nd Lo NO 


mutually a& and ſuffer; itrtxall, by power and meraphoricall. 
bThe mntuall ation and paſſion - of Phyſicall conta& is be- þ c9.,. 
twixt things , partly unlike as to their form, parrly like as to 
their genus(tor they are contrarics } matter; cach endeavouring_. 
tro reduce the patient to his own likenefle, as fire; wood. 
Every Phyſicall agent in ating ; ſuffers from che paricnt , fot 
both che agent and patient are ative, endued with tormes ele- 
mentary, {u{ceptible of contraries. Bur as the firſk mover is a7 
moable, to 1s the firit agent tmpaſſible. Feat 09 
. *Every thing ads, as it1s ſuch, actually ; ſuffers, as it is ſuch, ©©9: 9: 
potentially. The conditions of ation and pafſion are fave :: 
1.\\ at the agent1s in act,the patient is in power. 2.The patient 
13 fuch according to cach part. 3. Thar which is more diſpoted 
fuffcrs more , and fo on the contrary.: 4. Every patient is comi- 
nuous, and not actually divided. 5, The agent mult neceſſarily 
rouch the patient, eithcr immediatly or mediarely. 


CHAP. X. 


On—_— —— ——_ 


Of Mixtion and Temperament. 


Miz: is not genexation , for the matter is not mixt with a ne ener. & 
I che forme z nor alteration, for the quality is not mixed corre. lib, 1, 
with the ſubject 3 nor augmentation, for al:ment, the matter of  '® 
augmentation, is not mixed with , bur converted into the ani- 
mate body. Conjundtion of ſmall bodics is not true mixtjon , 
but coacervation, for thoſe bodics remain a&ually the ſame ac- 
cording to their forms, not compoſing one third according 
to every part. Things which have not the ſame matter arc 
not mixt, becauſe they cannot be active and paſſive reci- 
procally. 

Thote things which arc properly {aid to be mixed muſt have ? 
onc common matter , they nit mutually a& upon, and ſuffer 
'O one from another , they mult be catily divilible ; yet ſo, as that 
one be not exceſſive in reſpect of the other, for then it 1s not 
mixtion, but mutation into the more predominant, as a drop 
of wine into a great quantity of water. | 
7 The principles and differences of Elements { ſenſible rattle Handy” & 
dodics ) are tale qualities, in as much as by ſuch has  cap- 2. 
entibic 


© Cop. 3. 


d C4: 7- 
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ſenſible bodics, as ſuch, arc conſtituted and differ.Ot raftile qua- 
litics there arc ſeven orders, hot, cold, moiſt, dry, heavy, light, 
hard, ſoft, viſcous, arid, rugged, ſmooth, thick, rhin. From the 
two firſt ordcrs, are derived the diffetences of Elements , for by 
heat and cold, humidity and ficcity they a@ and ſuffer, and are 
mutually changed by alterarive paſſions. Of theſe firſt 1a 
two arc ative, heatand cold, two paſſive, humidity and {1ccity, 
Hear is that which congregates homogeneous things : cold that 
which congregatcs heterogeneous things; humid that which is 
not caſily contained in its own bounds, dry the contrary. 

« As there arc four Elements, there muſt be fotr-conjun&ions 
of the primary qualities , | from cach of which the Elethents ate 
ſevcrally calleGted. The firſt conjunQion is of hor and dry, 
whence procecdcth fire z the ſecond of hot and moiſt, whence 
Airs the third of moiſt and cold, whence Water; the fourth of 
cold and dry, whence Earth. In cach of rhcſc one quality is pre- 
dominant 3 Earth is morc dry then cold,water more cold then 
moiſt, Air more moiſt then hot, Fire more hot then dry. 

All theſe Elements may be mutually tran{mutated 1nto one a- 
nother; the Symbolicall which agree in one primary quality atc 
more cafily rranſmuratcd into one another then the aſymbolical, 
becaule it 15 lefle difhicult to change one then many, This tranſ- 
mutarion-is not a gencration , but a kind of alteration , 
whence it is manitcit one Element cannot be the principle of 
another. 

4 Mixtion, whereby the Elements concur to the compoſition of 
a mixt body, is made by coaccrvation, as Empedeeles held, but at- 
ter {ſuch a manner that their contrary qualities remain in the 
mixt; not potentially only, nor ſimply actually in their height, 
but in a mean kind of way , their extremiries being reduced to 
{ome temper. From this contemperation come mixt bodies, 
differing according to rhe various proportion of the rempera- 
ment; and as they arc compounded of the Elements; ſo chey re- 
ſolve into the lame. 

All theſe mixt bodics conſiſt of all the Elements of Eatth, for 
every things participates of the nature of that thing wherein it 1s 
produced; of water , becauſe every mixt thing muſt be concrete 
and tcrminatcdzwhich propertics Water beſt affordeth to Earth; 
of Air and Fire, becauſc every perfe& mixrt body 1s made by 
eemperament of contrarics, ſuch 1s Air ro Earth, Firc ro Wartcr, 
Again, the nature of all mixr bodics as well animate as inani- 
mate, as romixture , 15 the fame, bur that the animate conſiſt 
of all the Elcmcne , is manifeſt in that they are nouriſhed by 
them. 

© The cauſes and common principles of mixt bodies are rhree; 
matcriall, tomall,cfhcient. The Materiall is the power te be and 
not to be, by which clementary things are generated and corrup- 
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red, The formall is the reaſon of the eſſence of every thing ; f the * #2 19: 
untuerſall effictent 1s the circular motion of Heaven , not onely as 

being cternall, continuall and before generation, but chiefly be- 

An. ic bringeth nigh to us, andcarricth tar from us that which 

hath the generative power of all things, thac is, the Sun, and the 

other Stars, whuch by their acceſſion and receſſion are rhe cauſes 

of generation and corruption. 

» All theleare ſo diſpoſed according to the order of Nature , g C9. 14: 
that becauſe no naturall being can be permanent in the ſame in- 
dividuall ſtate, . rhey may be ar leſt preſcrved by a continuall 
ſucce hon of many individuum's of the ſame ſpecies. Whence the 
naturall cauſe of generation is onely conſervation of thc 


ſpecies. 


—— — 
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CHAP. Xl. 
Of imiperfett mixt bodies. 


| M Ixt bodies arc twofold, imperfet and perfe® : Meteors are 2 Meteor.lib.r : 
I imperfect mixt bodies produced according ro Nature,but ©: *: 
after 4 lefle orderly and conſtant manner. * The generall marter ,, .,, . 
thereof are the Elements; the ctficient,the celeſtiall bodies which 
a& upon interiours by a kind of coherence. © Heaven is higheſt5 c cop. 3: 
next Heaven the Element of firez next firc, air, under air, water 
and earth. Clouds are not generated in the ſphcar of fire , nor in 
the region of the air, partly by reaſon of the heat which is there, 
partly becauſe of the motion of the Heavens which carricth a- 
ong wath it the element of fire;and the upper region of the air,by 
which motion . heat is produced in intcriour bodies 3 for the 
air being carried along by the Heaven, is heated by that motion, 
n by the proximity of the Sunne and of the Element of 
re. 

"Flames that appear in the upper part of the air are made thus; d Cap.4. 
The Sun by his warmth extracerh a kind of breath out of the 
Earth, which, if hot and dry, 1s called exhalatioz, and {if hot and 
moiſt, vapour. Exhalation aſcends higher, as being higher , and 
being got into the upper region of the air, is there enkindled by 
the motion of the air , and proximity of the fire. Hence come 
thoſe they call fire-brands, goates, falling-ſtarres and the like. 
* Hence are alſo Phaſmes, ſuch as arc called gulſes, chaſmes, bloody c Ce. 5 
colours,and the likezthe exhalation being variouſly colour'd by re- 
fiction of the light, but chiefly ſeeming purple,which colour art- 
[cth from the mixture of fire and white. 

' The efficient cauſe of Comets are the Sun and ſtars; the ma= 
teriall an exhalation, hot, dry, condenſed ; and combuſtible ; 
(111) Q 


f Cop. 6, 7. 


g Cap. 


h CA. 9. 


1 Caf, 17. 


& Cap. 11. 
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ſo as it burnes not much , nor is ſoon extinguiſhed. Iris called 
a Comet, or atry ftarre, when it is alike on every fide: a pogoners 
or bearded (ſtarre, when it hath a long train. Thar it conſiſts of fire 
is manifeſt , becauſcat the ſame rime , there 15 commonly gprear 
winde and drought. It appears ſeldome , and then {ingle , and 
beyond the Tropicks , becaule ſtarres , eſpecially the Sun, diſh- 
pate the matter whercot it conliſts. 

8 The Golaxte is not the light of many ſtarrs together, as 
Anaxagoras held, but an exhalation hot and dry, kindled by the 
motion of many great ſtarrs , which are in that pare where the 
Galaxie appcareth. 

h VVe come ncxt to thoſe metcors which are in the middle 
and lower rcgion of the air. VVhen the Sun and other Starres 
draw up vapours out of watcriſh places, into the middle region 
of the air, they are there kept to Jong, untill they are con- 
denſed by the cold of that place into drops of water , which 
if thcy come down very ſmall, are called meſl1.g , it greater, 
rain. This thick vapour, which 1s {cen ſuſpended in the aire, and 
changeth from air ro water, is a Cloud. Aſt 15 the ſupertluity 
of a cloud, condenſed into water. 

' Vapour attracted by a ſmall heat not much above the earth, 
and deſcending more condenſed by the noCturnall cold, becom- 
eth cither dew or fyoſ!: Froſt when it cgngealcrth betore it reſolves 
into water 3 Den, when tt turncs into water, fo as the warmth 
cannot dry it up, not the cold trecz ir. 

« Snow 15 a congealcd cloud; rarn, dew, frift, and ſnow differ al- 
moſt only in bigneſſe and ſmalneſſe. 

| Harle, rhough it be of the ſame nature as ice , yt is ſeldome 
produced in winter, as being cauſed by Arntiperiſtaſis. 

® As the air above the carth condenicd, becommerh vapour , 
and vapour by cold becommeth watcr, ſo doth ir alſo in tic ca- 
verns and receptacles of the carth , by a continuall mutation 
firſt it turnes into little drops, then rhoſe little into greater, 
Hence comes all ſprings, and heads of rivers, abundantly flow- 
ing out at one part of the carth. Hence great Rivers and Foun- 
rains commonly flow from great hills , which have grcatc{t ca- 
VCrns, 

" The parts of the carth are in continuall mutation , ſome- 
times humid, fomerimes dry , ſometimes fertile, ſometimes de- 
ſert, by new eruptions or defcCtions of rivers, or acccfſc or rc- 
ceſle of the {ea, according to certain periods of ttme. Thus have 
the parts of the earth their youth and age , as well as plantsand 
hving creatures , by the heat and converſion of the Sun. Tim? 
and the world are eternall ; bur Nrlus and Tarars were not al- 
waics, for thoſe places whence they firit iſſued , were once dry 
orounds. 


" The proper place of water is the concave \upcrficies of the. 
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2irc: This place the Sea, compaſſing the earth, poſſeſſeth ; for the 
{wift and more rare water is drawn upwards by the heat of the 
Sun; the ſalt, more thick and terrenc ferlerh downwards. For 
this reaſon all watcrs tend ro the fea, as to.thcir proper place : 
yer; hereby the Sea 15 nor enlarged, for the ſun drawerth out of it, 
by reaſon of its cxpantion , as great a quantity of water, as it re- 
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ceiveth from rivers. * The ſea 1s; as the world , cternall, the's C0: 3 


{alrnefle thereof proceedeth from admixtion of ſome terrenc:z 
aduſt, exhalation. From the top of the Sea is drawn up a freth 
vapour 3 from the bottom , heated by the Sun , an cxhalation , 
which paſſeth through the Sea , and corhmeth up with the va- 
pour; but falling back into the Sea , bringeth that ſaltneſſe with 
it, as water paſſed often through aſhes, 

? Winds are produced by the Sun and Starrs, of a hot, dry ex- 
| halation , which aſcending , is driven down again by the cold- 
neſſe of rhe middle region of the air, and by rcaſon of the light- 
ncſle of 1ts nature , cannot go direHly tothe bottom, bur is car- 
ried by rhe air up and down. We call ica hot and dry exhalati- 
on, as being more dry then humid, Winde is weakeſt in the 
beginning, but gaineth ſtrength , by taking along with it other 


: . s i j ep) 
light cxhalations, which 1t mcers with by the way. 


p Cap. 4. 


1Windsare laid by hcatend cold , exceſſive heat conſumerth 4 C47: 5: 


' theexhalations, as ſoonas it commeth out of the carth: exceſſive 
cold binds up the pores of the carth, ſo as it cannot paſſe. 

: Peer a, 
tion hot and dry ; incloſed tn the bowells of the carth, which 
ſtriving toget forth, as its nature requireth , and not able , by 
rcaſon of the ſolidity of ttc earth, to paſſe , maketh the carth 
ſhake, forcing a way through it , and bearing down whatrſocver 
oppoſerh it. The morc hot this included ſpirit is, the more vche- 
ment. 

Of the ſame nature is lightning, thunder, and the like. Thunder 
1s when an exhalation jus Fe ina thick cold cloud, rollcth ic 
up and down , and art laſt breaketh through it with more or leſſe 
noiſe, according to the rhickneſle of the cloud. By this cruption 
it acquireth a raxc kinde of hcart and light , which 1s /#qh:niaz , 
ſublequent to the noiſe of the cruption ; yet, ſeen before the 
other 15 heard , by rcaſon of the quickneſle of the ſight beyond 
the hearing. 


e 15a trembling of the carth , cauſed by an exhala- r £4. 8. 


' As of dry cxhalations , the rare and diſperſed produce thun- f Cer. < 


der and lightning; ſo of the great and condenſed is made ureoia;, 
we, vp, and thundcr-bolts. 


* Of luctd Meteors appearing in the clouds, arc Haloes, Ratn- \ 


towes, Parelies, and Streaks : All theſe arc cauſed by rctraction , 
bur differ according to the objects from which they are reflc- 
Cted. A Halo appearcth about ſome ſtarre, when there happencth 
acloud to be, the middle part whercof , by reaſon of its rarity, 

Crit 2) being 


> — " ot) 
CT19.3. ©OÞ.1 


u Cop. 7. 


a Metcor. [tb. 
4, CdP, T. 


b Cap. 2, 


c Cd. 3}. 
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being diflipated, the reſt of the parry about, by refle&ion, repre- 
ſent the colour of the ſtar. Karzbow is a refraftion of the Stns 
beam upon a humid cloud, ready to diffolve into rain. In like 
manner are cauſcd Pareles and Streaks. 

» There are likewiſe impertc& mixt bodies , under, or with, 
in the carth., and theſe alſo of two kinds; ſome cauſed by exhga. 
lation , called Mzrneralls; others by vapour, called Aeralkfuſile 


or ductile. | 


ee. 


CHAP. XII. 
Of perfe&t mixt bodzes. 


a He common affc&tions of perfe& mixt bodjes, are thoſe 

which- proceed from the primary qualities of the Ele- 
ments, whereot two are active, heat and cold, rwo paſſive, hu- 
midity and ficciry. The narurall cffe& of theſe is Generation, 
when hear and cold overcome the matrer; otherwiſe it is ;1gut- 
nation and 1nconcotizon, The oppotite ro {imple generation is F«- 
trefatlion; every thing nf * violently diflolyed purrifieth. 
Hence thoſe things that putrifie , become firſt humid, then dry ; 
for the externall hear expelleth the internall, and ar laſt ppas &, 
meth it. All rhings therctore putrifie except fire, for purretaQi- 
on 15 the corruption of the naturall hear 1n every humid body , 
by the cxternall. For this reaſon, things are lefſe ftubje& ro purri- 
fie in cold or in motion; and the hotrcr or greater they arc, as 3 
part of the ſea may putrific , the whole cannot. * 

Out of putrid things are bred living creatures z for the natu- 
rall, heat whilſt it is ſeparating, endeavourcth as much as poſſi- 
ble, that what is taken aſunder and ſegregated by corruption , 
may gather rogerher in ſome ſmall parts, which afterwards, by 
help of the Sun, receive life. Thus are wormes, beetles, gnars , 
and other in{ccts bred. | 

Þ Coxcofltzon 15 the effec of heat , inconcofion of cold. Conco- 
Cion 1s a perfection cauſcd by naturall heat of the oppoſite pat: 
five qualities, which are mixed with the matter , as being pal- 
five. The end of conceEtion in ſome things is mutation \f the 
eflence, as when tood is converted into fleſh or blood ; in others 
only a mutation according to quantity or quality , as in-fruites 
that ripen. InconcodCtion 1s an imperfeCtion in the oppoſite pal- 
ſ1ve qualities, procecding from dete&t of hear. 

Concoction 1s three-fold, mwnwas, Hans, erlnors. Inconcottion 15 
allo rhrce-told, ewins, wiauvors, eimevrig, 

<Nimw7s 15 the concoction of that Element which is in fruats 3 
1t1s perte& , when the ſeeds that are within the fruit are capa- 

ble of producing their 1ike , hereto is oppolitc axons, the incon- 
c<ion 
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coction of fruits not able through want of heat to overcome the 
humidity. SPE Fad 

E$#:#15 a concoction of an humid intcrminate by externall 
humidity and hearty Hexexo is oPRAlUP aleye, the inconcoRion 


of a humid interminare, cauſed 
and hcat. _ 

OnÞow is a concoction by dry and externall heat, yer notex- 
ceſive, tor then it wete aduſtion: to this is oppoled amv, aft in- 
co&ion cauſed through defett of hear and fire, or excels of hymi- 
dity in the ſubject. 


y defect of cxternall humidity 


« As concerning the two paſſive qualities; rhings are humid *<2: 4: 


and dry, either a&tually, or potentially. Thoſe things which are 
mixt of humid and dry, are terminate, for thefe aptlicg mutu- 
ally rerminare one another , whence bodics conſt not withgur 
carth and water, this humid, that dry. And for this reaſon Ani- 
mals can onely live in Earth and Water , which arc thcit 
macrer. 

The firſt affections of terminate bodics arc hardneſſe and ſoft- 
nefle; hard is that which yields not to the touch, ſoft the contra- 
ry. Both theſe are ſnch, either abſolutely , or relatively, They 
are made ſuch by concretion, which is a kind of exiccation. 


*Exiccation is of things that are water , or of the Nature of E Cap. &, 


watcr, or have water in them, cither naturally infite, or adven- 
titious. Ir is done principally by hear, accidentally by cold; Hu- 
mc&ation ( 1ts comratih 1s the concretion of a vapour into wa- 
ter, or liquefaction of a {olid body, as Metall. Cor.cretion js, when 
the humidiry being temoved ; the dry is reduced rogether and 
condenſed, either by cold, as in generation of ſtones, or by hear , 
as in ſegregation of ſalt from water, To concretion js oppoſite , 
refolutron , which 1s effe&ed by its contrarics. Thoſe things 
which are condenſed by heat only, are tcſolved by cold only,and 
loon the contrary. 


'Beſides theſe principall affte&ions , there ate others ſeconda- f cq. 8. 


ry, chiefly competent to homogeneous bodics, ſome paſſive, ſamg 
active, 

Of paſhve qualities in mixt bodics, there arc 18, differences, 
Concretile, Eliquabile, Molli1cable, HumeAable, Flexible, Frangible , 
Impreſſible, Formable, Compreſſible, Traflale, Duttile, Fiſſile, Setltle , 
Untltious, Frialle, Condenſaile, Combuftible, exhalable , and their 
contraries. From theſc are thus denominated, homromeri0u5s mixt 
bodics, as Metalls, Gold, Braſs, Silver, Stonc and the like 3 and 
what{ocver ts made out of theſe; as likewiſe ſimilar parts in A- 
nimals and in Plants, as fleſh and bone , whereof ſome arc more 
cold, which conſiſt moſt of water, others more hot , which moſt 
of carth and air. 


CHAP. 
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T the endof hismetcors he propoſcth to ſpeak of Simslay parts, 
as Blood, and the like; what they arc,and ro what end,their 
matter and. reaſon, but eſpecially whence they have; their moti- 
on;'next to proceed to diſſmilay parts, and laſtly ro ſpeak of thoſe 
which conſiſt therof,, as men, Plants; and the like. Hence Patr:c:us 
conje&ures that his Books of the paris of [1113g. Creatures did im- 
mediatcly ſucceed thoſe of the Meteors, wherein he treaterh ( as 
he propolcth ) of Similar parts unto the renth Chapter, of thi {c- 
cond Book, and from thence of the difſimilay. Bur to reduce his 
Books of living (reatures to this method is the Iefle certain, for as 
tnuch as many of rhele ( beſides thoſe which treated parrticular- 
ly of Aratomy)have been loſt, of whuch perhaps were ſome which 
might better have cleared the ſeries, for iu the Books themſclves 
concerning Animals, there 1s nothing to ground it upon. 

For the ſame reaſon, it is unccrtain where his Books of Plats 
ought ro have bcen placed, which are loſt, Perhaps they might | 
precede thoſe of Antmals; for he aſſerts that Plants have ſouls, | 
(conttaty to the Storcks zendued wath vegetative power;that they 
live even though cut aſunder, as inſe&s , whereby two or more 


are made of one; that the ſubſtance they reccive by aliment and t 
the ambient air is ſufficient for the preſervation of their naturall { 
heat. 7 


As concerning Animals,we have, Of thery Goizzg, one Book. Of 
they Hi ftory, ten Books .Of their parts, four Books; Of thety Gene- 
ration, five Books. So exquiſitely hath he treated upon this fub- 
jects as cannot well be expreſſed by an abridgement, and there- 
fore weſhall omit it; the rather becauſe little or nothing was 
done hercin by the Academrcks or Stoicks, a collation with whom 
is the principall deſign of this ſummary. 


hy 

oe am — - the 

CHAP. XIV. FO 

Of the Soul. | "= 

. De is : *J'He knowledge of the Soul conduceth much to all Truth,and ry 


cſpecially ro Phyiick, for the Soul is as it were the princt- 

ple of animate things. Animarte things "differ from inanimate 
cn by motion and ſen{c. 4 

b Cap. 2. vb Whence the anticnrt Philoſophers defined the Soul by theſc: 

| | Democr1:ui 


hd 
» 
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Democritus the Pythaoreans , eAnaxagoras by motion; Empedocles - 
and Plato by knowledge; others by both; others by :acorporeriy, or a 

rare body ;, Thales ſomething that moveth ; Diogenes, atr 3 Heraclitus, 
exhalatron, an 1mmortallſubſtaute; Hippo, nater; (c1ttas, blocd. 

* The ſoule doth nor move it ſelte , as Demucritus held, tor © o0p, 17 
whatſoever 15 moved, 15 moved by another, Again, it the foul 
were moved per ſe; it would be in place, and it were capable of 
being moved violently, and it would be of the ſame nature with 
the body , and might return into the body after che (cparation. 
Neither 1s the ſoul movcd by ir (clfe, bur from its objects; for it 
ir were moved eflcntially, it might recede from its WW The 
ſoul therefore 1s not moved pey je, but by accident only , accor- 
ding to the motion of the body. 

«The foul is not Harmony, ( a proportionate mixture of con- « cop. 4. 
ttarics) for then there muſt be more fouls in the ſame body, ac- 
cording to the diffcrent conſtitution of its parts. But though we 
commonly ſay , rhe ſoul grieveib, hopeth, feareth, 8&c. we arc nor 
to underitand thar the ſoul is moved, but only that theſe are 
from the ſoul 1n the body, that is moved; ſome by locall motion 
of tic Organs, others by alteration of them. To ſay, the foul 15 
angry 15 no more proper then to fay ſhe builds 3 tor it is the man 
that 1s angry by the ſfoul-, othcrwile the ſoul were liable to age , 
decay, and 1nfirmity, as well as the organs of the body. 

* Neither 1s the ſoul a rare b»4y, confiſting of elements, for < £92: 5- 
then it would underſtand nothing more then the elements them- 
ſelves; neither 1s there a ſoul diffuſed through all things , as 
Thales held, for we ſee there are many things inanimate: 

Some from the different fun&ions of the foul argue, that there 
are more ſouls then one in man, or that the ſoul is diviſjble , 
tc ſupream infelleuall part placed in the head , the ira{czble 
in the heart, concupiſcible in tne Jiver: But this is talſe, tor the 
Intelle& is not confined to any patt of the body , as not being 
corporeall, nor organicall, but immareriall and immortal!. 


having life potentially. F:rſt, Entelechre. ] Entelechic is two-fold , 
the firſt is the principle of - 66h as » as Science; the ſecond , 
the AQ it ſelfe. Of a Natuyall, ] 5 not of an artificiall body, as A g Laer:. 
Tower or Ship. Organicall body, ] thatis, enducd with 1oſtru- 
ments for operation , as the eye tor ſeeing , the car for hearing ; 
even plants have ſimple Organs. H8&ng lite potentially, | as it 
were 11 it ſelfe, for potentially 1s lefle then actually ; actually . 
as in him that wakes; potentially, as in him that 15 aſleep. 
: The ſouf is otherwiſe defined , that by which we firſt live, 
* = fecl;andunderiands whence appeareth , there are three facul- 
k tes of the ſoul, autri:tie, ſerſptiue, tntelledive; the inferiour com- 
”  Prehiendedby the ſuperiour potentially , as a triangle by a qua- 


drangle. xi 


The ſoul 1s the firſt 7telechre of a naturall organicall body , * £ib.:. cp 


a Cop. 4. 


2 Cap. 5. 


b Cap. 6, 


c Cap. 7. 
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CHAP. XV. 
Of the Nutritive faculty. 


& T He firſt and moſt common faculty of the Soul is the Watr;- 
4 wa by which life is inall things, the acts. and operation 
thereof are to be generated, and to rake nouriſhment. 

Nutriment is received either rowards Nutrition or augmen- 
ration, Nutrition is the operation of the Nutritive faculty con. 
ducing to the ſubſtance it ſelf of the animate being. Augmenta- 
tion 15 the operation of the Nutritive faculty , whereby the a- 
nimate body cncreaſcth to perte& Magnitude. In nutrition are 
conſidered, the Soul nourithing, the body nouriſhed , and the 
food by which the nouriſhment 1s made; hercto 1s required a 
Naturall hear, which is in all living creatures. The aliment is 
both contrary, or unlike, and like, to the body nourithed: as it is 
undigeſted , we ſay nouriſhment 1s by the contrary; as altered by 
digeſtion, like 15 nouriſhed by its 11kc. 


G————_— _— 


CHAP. XVI. 


Of the Senfutrve Faculty. 


, JH E Senſttrwe faculty of the Soul is that by which ſence is 
primarily in Animals, Senſe is a mutation in the Organ 
cauſed by ſome ſenſible Obje&t. It is not ſenſible of ir ſelf, nor 
of its Organ, nor of any intcriour thing. To redud ir to at, is re- 
uiſite ſome externall ſcnſible objc& , for ſenſe cannot move it 
{elf being a paſhve power , as that which is combuſtible cannot 
burn it ſclt. : 

* Of ſenhible Obje&ts there are three kinds ; proper , which is 
percerved by one "4 withouterrour, ascolour.in reſpe& of 
iight. Common; which is not proper to any one, but percci- 
— all. Accidentall; which , as ſuch, doth not affc& the 
Senſe. | 

Senſe 1s cither Externall or Iyternall, the externall are five, 
Sectng, Hearing,Smelling, Touching, Taſting. | 

© The objcct of Seerng is Colour, and ſome thing without 4 
name that gliiters in the dark, as the ſcales of fiſb, glow-worms 
and the-like, Colour is the motive of that which is acually pct- 
{picuous; nothing therefore is viſible, without light, Perſpicuous 
15 that which is viſible, not by it ſelf , bur by ſome other colour 
or light, as Air, Water, Glafle, Light 1s the a& of a perſpicuous 
tlung, as 1t 1s perſpicuous. It is not fire , nor a body ; 

tor 
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for then two bodies weuld bc in the ſame place. 


To ſight and all other ſenſes 15 requitite a medium and conve- 
nicnt dittance. The objc& firlt affefts the medtum, then the organ. 
i The object of hearr77 is found. Sound 1s made by colliſion of d cg. 8. 


two bodies, hard, ſmooth, and hollow, in a medrum, as air or 


watcr, {[wiftly and vchemently before the medium be diſſipated. 


Echo 18 a reflex found , when the air , gathered together and 
forced into a veſlel!, or ſome place which nindereth its diffuſion 
and progreſlc, reverts as a bale againſta wall. Soundis alwaics 
reflected , though not alwaies perceptibly , as light alſo, other- 
wiſc all places would be dark , whuch were not direaly oppo- 
ſite to the Sun, or ſome lucid body. 

Sound 1s made by that which movcth the air ; and continu- 
ally ſtirreth 1tzr1]l it arive at the organ, whercin there is an inſitc, 
connaturall, animate, immovable air , which being moved by 
the externall air, yeelderh rhe ſenſe of hearing. ' Hence it com- 
meth that we can hcar under water, tor the watcr cannot get 
into this air, becauſe of the winding narrow paſlages of rhe car : 
It ii dogetin, or the membrane which containeth this air be 
otherwite broken, it cauſerh deafneſle, 

Voice 1s the impuliion of air attracted by rcſpitation , and 
(orced againſt the vocall artcry by the ſoul , which is in the 
lungs, with ſom intent of fignihication. Voice thercfore js not 
proper to all animals, bur to tuch only as have blood and breath. 
Fiſhes therefore have not voice. 


7N 


© The objcct of ſmell;zg 15 Ollor, This {cnic is not fo perfect in e Ca. 9. 


men as inother creatures, whence men percetve not odors, un- 
Ile with-delight or diſlike , when they arc fo ſtrong , as to ex- 
cite one of thete. This detect proceedeth from the organ of ſmel- 
ling, which in us 1s more obtule. The medzurrot ſmelling is air 
and water, for fiſhes ſmell. Hence all living creatures ſmell not 
aftcr the ſame manner ; they which breath {mel! by drawing in 
the air, the reſt not fo ; becaule of the different accommodation 
of the Organ. Thoſe therctore which ſmell by drawing in the 
air , cannot ſmcll under watcr. Odor conſiſts chicfly in dry, as 
ſaper in humid. The organ of {mclling 1s dry potentially, as the 
objcct 1s actually. | 


! The objc& of Taft i5 ſapor. Wharſocver is guſtable is rai-e£g. zo. 


ble, and humid , cirher actually , or at leaſt porenually., Dry 
things are ſub;ect rotaſt as they are potentially humid, and melt 
as ſalt. The talt perceiverh chat which 1s guſtable , and that 
which 15 inguſtable, as the ſight darkneſle, thc hearing filcnce z 


© _ . a. # . » = _ 
tor evcry {cnce percciverh the preſence and ablence of 1ts object. 


That which is potable 15 perceived by the touch , as humid by 
the taſt, as having ſapor. The tongue taſts not that which is dry, 
bccaule rhe organ ot talt mult be tuch potentially, as the object 
5 actually ; bat, without humidity nothing 15 guſtable, The 
(kkKk) kinds 


p Cap.1l, 


h Cop. 12. 


1 C15, 3. caþ.l. 


k De Senſu. 
cap. 6. 


L 16:4, 


m [h:g, 


a L15.3. caþ.2, 


qudgment being of a ſenſible obje& , muſt be done by tenſe, and 
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kinds of {lapors are {weet and Liitcr 3 to ſweet are referred 
unCious , to birtcr ſalt. The mcan are ſharp, piccant, acid, 
acute; guſtable is that which movern the taſt, and reducerh it to 
act, 

8 The objects of Touch arc the primary qualitics , the organ is 
that part which 1s potentially chat which the object 15 in ac; 
for that which is like cannor ſuffer trom its like. Ve teel not 
things of cquall hcat , cold, hardncfle, or toftnefle. The fleſh is 
the medium ; the firlt ſcn{ory is forncthing more internall. Here- 
in rouch and taſt differ from the orher fenſes, whole objefs are 
at greater diſtance, Touch pcercciveth thungs tactile and nor 
ractile. 

b All theſe ſenſes receive {enfible ſpecies without matter, as 
wax the impreſſion of a ſcal without the gold. The organ a 
{enſory is that in which the ſenſitive faculty primarily exiſts; 
a vehement objc& deſtroycth the organ. 

: Thar there are no more cxtcrnall ſenſes then theſe five, is 
manitcſt, in that there are ng more in pertect animals z neither 
is there any need of a fixt ſenſe to perceive common objects, 
which every {cnlc diſccrnes by accident, as motion figure. 

The act of the obje& , and the a& of the ſenſe 1t {clte , as So- 
nation and Audition, arc really the ſame, differ only intentio- 
nally. This aCt is generally in the ſenſitive, not in the objegt. 


k Senſible qualities are finite , as being bounded by cxtreams 


and their contrarics , but diviſible by accident into 1nfinitc, ac- 
cording to the diviſion of their continuous ſubject. 

[ In tenſibles, ſome are potenrially ſenſible, as a part joyncd 
to the whole; others actually , as the whole ir'{elte, or a part (c- 
parated from the whole. But of {cparate parts ſome are lo little, 
that ſenſe cannot actually perceive them, by reaſon of their want 
of duc magnitude. | | 

" Sounds and odors arc {ucceſhvely generated in the medzum, 
and by degrees deduced to the organ 3 bur light is produced mn 
an inſtant 1n the medium, not carried through it by locall mo- 
tion, 


Cy _— ——_— re ne erent 
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CHAP. XVII. 
Of Common ſenſe. 


: [Very cxternall ſenſe perceiveth the diffcrences of its own 

obje>& , as ſight judgeth of black and white ; but the diftc- 
rences of divers objefts cannot be perceived by the ſame ſenic; 
there 1s therctore a common ſexſe , which judgeth the actions ot 
externall ſenſe , and the diftcrences of all ſenſible obje&s. The 


, 
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þy one ſenſe only; tor, if there were more, one would ob, 
one objc&t apart, the other another , and conſequently could nor 
judge berween them. For, that which judgeth muſt have know- 
Icdge of all that whereof it judgerh , which no exteriaur ſenſe 
can afford, as being confined to its proper objec. 
Common ſenſe judgeth contrary or 77” wink {en{ibles 1n the ſame 
inſtant , for it diſcerneth rogether ſweet and black , bitter and 
(weet. Hence 1t 1s like the center of a circle , which in diverſe 
reſpects 1s called one and many. Irs one, as all the externall _ 
ſenſes are united init; many,as it is the fountain and judge of 
them. | | 
b Senſe differs from Intclle&; for ſenſe is in all living crea- b De anima, 
cures, intellect in tew, Senlc crreth nor about irs proper obje&, ib. 3. cap. 3- 
but is alwaics true intellect often crreth by falſe opinions and 
habits. 


CHAP. XVIII, 
Of Phantaſy and Cogitatgon, 


: Rom Senſe 15 derived Phantaſy and (ogiration. Phantaſy *©2+ 8: 
differs from {cnſe and intellect, though it exiſt not without 

a previous knowledge of ſenſe, as neither Sh cogitation, which 

is in action of the Intellect , comprehending ſcience, opinion , 

and prudence. . 

The act of Phantaſy difters from Cogttation, for we phanſy 
things tallc and at our own plealure; bur, we think only what 15 
true , and like unto truth, and that not as we pleaſe our ſelves, 
but as the thing ſeemeth, Moreover, when we think that things 
are il] or good, we are moved with tear , joy, hope; but when 
ve phanty only without application of [A ; We arc not 
moved no more then we arc trighted at a picture. | 

Phantaſy is not properly Se-ſe , phanraſy acterh in him that 
lleepeth, fenſe doth not. Senſe was with us from our birth, 
phanraſy not. Senſe 1s in all animals, phantaſy is nor, Senſe 1s 
true, phantaſy often falfe. Senſe is only of things preſent, phan- 
taly of the abſent likewiſe. | 

hhancaly is not Sczexice or Intellef, for that is alwaies of things 
true and reall, phantaſy often 1s of things falſe. *Phantaſy is not 
op1n10, for opinion 1s follow'd by faith, phantaly is nor. 

Phanraly 1s a motion in animals from ſenſe in act , by which 
motion they arc varioutly affected, and conccive things fome- 
times true, and ſometimes falſe. The etrour of phantaly ariſeth 
{rom theerrour of the {cnſes : Phantaſy cheretore is of neer afh- 
nity with ſenſe; for though it be not ſenſe, yet it exiſts 
not without ſenſe 5 or in things that have no ſenſe, It 1s de- 
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rived Toes from light, tor f1ghr the moſt exccllent of ſenſes 
cannot act withour light. 

Many things arc done by Animals according to phanrafie, ci- 
ther becauſe they have not Intellect as Beaſts, or that intellc&t is 
obſcured in them. 


CHAP. XIX. 
Of Memory and Reminiſcence. 


a Lib, de Me-* JF *Rom Phantaſy proceeds Memory, which 1s of things paſt, a+ 


ſenſe is of the preſent, opinion of the future. Senſe and Intel- 
lc&ion arc neceſſarily previous to memory. Hence thoſe Animals 
only which have ſente of time, remember,as hurics and dogs zyct 
mcmory 15 not withour phantalm, even not that memory which 
15 of Intclligible things, tor he that remcembreth , 15 ſeniible thar 
he firit ſaw, heard, or learn'd what he remcmbreth. Mcmory 
therefore 15 reducible per ſe to phantaſic, as being ot Phantaſmcs. 
to intclle& only by accident, Hence in the ſame part of the Soul, 
wherein Phantaſic cxiſts,rcftderth likewilc mcmoryztor if it were 
placcd only in the intellc&ual taculty,it would nor be competent 
to Beaſts, which we {ce 1t 15. ts 
Memory 1s made by impreſſion ot {ome image by the ſenſe upon 
theSoul. Hence they who retain not the umage and higurc of icnle, 
cither by continuall motion, or cxccſhve humidity, as children , 
or drought, as 01d mcn, remember not. To memory theretorc is 
required a moderate temperature of the brain; yet more inclined 
to dry, 

b Reminiſcence 1 not 4 rc{umprion or aſſumption of memory , 
bur differs {pecthcally trom borh thele, tor Baits have not Remi- 
nitcence though they have memory , Reminiſcence being made 
by diſcourle and diligent dilquijition, colle&ing one thing from 
another by a continued ſeries and order, untill art lait we cal that 
to mind which we had torgorren. 


_ 


CHAP, XX. 
Of Sleep and Waking. 


þ Þ Wl Senle belongeth Sleep and Waking; for thoſe animate 
things which want {enle, ncither ſleep nor wake,as Plants. 
Sleep 15 an mmobiliry, and band as it were of fſenſc3 wakins 1- 8 
{olution and remiſſion of lene. : 
d The chict {car of fleep/ts the common ſenſe, which Pong 
bour 
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bound up by ſleep, all the exteriour ſenſes, whereof this is the 
common Centrc, arc bound up likewiſe and reſtrained, for the 
reſt and health of the Animal 5 which is the end of waking 
alſo. NE 
* Every impotence of {cnſe 15 not ſleep, bur only that which cc. 2. 

is cauſed by evaporation of the Aliment.Hence we are moſt ſub- 
ject ro ſleep atter mcartz for then much humid vapour aſcends , 
which firſt maketh the head heavy by confiſtence there, then de- 
ſcends and repells the heat, whereby is induced ſleep. That fleep 
is made 1n this manner, 15 evident from all ſoporiterous things, 
as poppy > which cauleth heavine(s in the head by {ending up 
vapours. Labour produceth ſleep, by diſperſing the humours , 
whence produceth vapour. Drunken men & Children are ſubject 
ro {leep much , melancholy perſons little, for they are ſo cold 
within, that the vapour exhalcth not, eſpecially they being of 2 
dry conſtitution, Slcep theretore 1s a receſſion of the heat inward 
with a naturall kind ot circumobiiſtence, 
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CHAP.XXI. 
Of Dreams. 


] Reaming is an affcCtion of the ſenſory part , in as much as 2 745 & in- 
I /Pirt is phantaſtick. A Dream 15 an apparition or phantaſme 
lecn 1n {leep, 

After the functions of the externall ſenſes, there remain their 
motions and {imilitudes induced by their objects into cheir Or- 
gans. Theſe occurring in {leep cauſe dreams, bur not at all rimes, 
NOT at CVETY AJC tor their ſpecics ſhow not thetmſclves but upon 
ceflation of the humours. Hence Dreams are not immedaatly 
ater ſleep, nor in infants ſoon atrer their birth , tor then there is 
to0 great commotion by reaſon of the alimentary hcar. As there- 
forc 1n troubled watcr no image appcarcth, or it any , much dit- 
torted, bur when ir 1s calm, the tmage 15 rendred clcarlyzlo when 
there 1s a tumult and agitation of the humours, there are no 
images preſented, or thoſc dreadtull, fuchas arethe Dreams of 
mclancholly and {ck perſons 3 but when the blood paſſerh 
{moorhly, and the humours are ſ{erlcd, we have pure and plca= 
ins Dreams; A Dream therctore 1s a phantaſm cauſed by mo- 
tlon'of ſenſibles alrcady perceived by ſcn{c,occurring to Animals 
In {l. Pp. 
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CHAP. XXII. 


Of the IntelleStive Faculty. 


a Tr third faculty of the Soul is the 1ztellerve, Woper to 

man. Intellect 1s that part ot the Soul whereby ir knoweth 
and underſtandeth. Ir is twofold, Patient and Agent. Patient [n- 
telle4 is that by which Intclle& becometh all things , for Intel- 
tection 1s like tenſe; Senſe is by paſſion trom a ſeniible objeR, in- 
eclle& trom an intelletuall. The propertics of patient Intelle& 
are theſc; it is void of corruptive paſſion; it 1s apt for reception of 
ſpecies z it is that ſpecies potentially; it is not mixt with the boy 
dy3 it hath no corporeall Organs; it 1s the place of ſpecies. 

b That there 1s alſo an agent Intellect is maniteſt; for in what- 
ſocvcr kind , there 1s ſomthing that 1s potentially all of chat 
kind , there 1s ſomthing likewite which 1s the cfhcient caule of 
all in that kind; this 1s the agent Intellect; a cognolcitive power 
which cnlightneth phantaſms and the patient Intelle&. The pro- 
pertics thereof are that it is ſeparable trom the body, immortal! 
and etcrnall; that it is not mixt with the body; that it is void of 
paſſion; that 1t 15 ever in act 3 but the patient Intelle& is mortal, 
which is the caule of Forgerfulne(s. 

© The action of the Intellect is twofold, one, 1ntellefion of indi. 
w(ibles, in which is neither truth nor talſhood, as all ſimple appre- 
henſ1ons3the other complex,when we compound and unite notions 
by affirmation or negation. Thisis alwatics cither true or falle,the 
other ncither. The {imple 15 precedent to the complex. 

« Intellect in act 1s cither Pratyck or Theoretick., As a {enſible 
object reduceth the fenfible faculty from power to act , fo doth 
an intellectuall object the intellectuall faculty ; and as the ope- 
ration of ſenſe 15 threetold , ſimple apprehention, judgment it it 
be good or ill, and laftly , appericion or averſion according to 
thar perception : So likewiſe 1s the operation of thc prat{ich 1ntel- 
le threefold: Firſt, it 1s moved by phantaſmcs, as fenle 1s by 
externall ſenſibles. Secondly, it judgeth the object ro be good 
or ill, by affirmation or negation. Thirdly , it moveth the will 
ro purſue or ſhun it , whence it 1s called prafick. This practick 
intellect 1s moved as well when the ſen{ible object is abſent, 
as when it is preſent, only excited by the phantaſy. The objectof 
the Theoretick Intellet , 1s, trucor falle ; of the practick, good or 
Ill. 

* The rattonall foul in ſome manner is every thing; forthat 
which actually knoweth , is in ſome maner the ſame with the 
thing known, 
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CHA P. XXIIL. 
Of the Motive faculty. : 


17 


2 > the nutritive, ſerſitrue , and mtelletitie tacultes , 29.5: 
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there 1sallo a moitte faculty in animate creatures. Thatirt 
i5r0t the fame with the ,utrizrie is manifeſt, in as much as it 
proceeds from imagination and apprehenfion, which plants have 
not > neither have they organs fit for motion , which nature 
would have given them it they had this power. Thar ir is not the 
famc warh the ſe-ſ:trLe > appears, in thar tome animals which 
tavc ſenſe have not the power, as Zoophytes, which have not the 
organs fit for this motion. Neither is 1t the ſame with the The- 
orcrick /ntellett, tor that judgerh not as to action ; bur progrel- 
l1\c _— ts the-aCtion of an animal flying ill , or purſuing 
VOOclh, 


” The principlcs of /ocall mo'ton in animals, are the prafick Þ Cap. 10. 


Inelle:f (under which 1s comprehended phantaſy ) and apperzte. 
ihetc rwo direct and impcll the motive taculty to ations intel- 
Icctrand puantaty by direfting what is to be thunned , what to 
be embraced, appctitc by thunning or embracing it. Apperite 1s 
the ch11-4 principle thereof , tor that may move without intel- 
Icct,as 1n bealts, and many times in men, who deſert their rea- 
lonto tollow their plcaſurc : Bur intclle& never moveth with- 
out app rite, that 15, will; tor appetite is the principle of all mo- 
ton, honeſt and dithoneft, intellect only of honeſt motion. 

[n nan, appetitc is two-fold; w7, which followeth the judg- 
21catot reaſon 5 and ſerſuall appetite , iraſcible or concupiſtible, 
wich tollowerh ſenſe and phantaſy. 

a rhe motion of animals, three things are conſidered : Firſt, 
tat wich moverh, and that 1s two-fold; the apper:ble object , 
which movecrh the appetite as a finall cauſc , not as an cfhcient 3 
and the appetite it {cltc , which being moved by the apperible 
obje&t, moveth the animall, Secondly, by what 1t moves, which 
15 the heart of the animal , by which inſtrument the appetible 
object mcoverh it, Thirdly, that which is moved, the animall it 
leltc, pertect. 

* Inſeits arc moved locally , as p27fed animals are, and conſe- 
quently by the ſame principles, appetite and phanraſy ; but this 
prantaly 15 impertect, diftulcd through the whole body, as ap- 
Pearctii by their unccrtain motion , only towards preſent OC- 
current obje&s. That they have apperite is manifeſt, in as much 
5 tucy arc {cnſ1ble of pain and plcaturc. 
| Baalts have ſeſitrte phantratic only; rationall creatures , del:- 
rate, which compareth many things conducing to ſome fore- 
known end, and chooſeth the moſt expedicnt. Yet es 
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che ſcriſitive appetite in man over{wayeth the rationall, but by 
the order of nature, the will, which 1s the rationall , ought, az 
being the ſuperiour to it, to over{[way the ſenſitive. Thus there 
are three motions, one of the will commanding , another of the 
ſenſitive appetite reſiſting, and a third of the body obeying. Bur 
when the ſenſitive overruleth, there arc only two motions , for 
the will reſiſts not, but is decerved. 


— — 
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CHAP. XIV. 
Of Life and Death. 


Gs * rooms and d:rſſolutron arc common to all living Crea- 


tures,though all are not produced and diſſolved in tne ſame 
manner. 

> The generation of a living Creature is the firſt conjunCtion of 
the nutritive Soul with the naturall hear. 

Lite is the permanence of that Soul with the ſaid hear. 

Youth 1s the encreale of the firſt refrigerative part z age the 
decreaſe thereof,«*, the conſtant and perte& lite which 1s be- 
twixt both. 

As long as an animate Creature liverh, it hath naturall heat 
within it telf, and as ſoon as that failerh, dicth. The principle of 


_ <his hear is in the heart. If it be extinguitii'd in any other part,the 


Animal may live, bur if in the heartzit cannot. 

This heart 15 extinguiſh'd rwo waics; firſt by coyſwmpt:on, when 
it failcth of it ſelf; ſecondly, by extrn#:0, trom ſome contrary, a; 
in violent deaths the caulc is the ſame in both, detect of aliment, 
which in the living Creature 1s its vitall moiſture, as firc want- 
ing refrigeration, groweth more violent, and {oone conſumeti 
the humidity , which being gone, it ſclf muſt of neccfſty go 
OUT; 

Retrigeration therefore is neccſlary to the conſervation of the 
naturall heat. Plants are refrigerated by the ambient air, andby 
aliment: their naturall heat is extinguiſh'd by exceſſive cold, and 
dry'd up by exceſſive heat. Animals which live in the air, or in 
the water, are rcfrigeratcd by the air or watcr, ſome by breath- 
ing, othcrs without. | 

© Death, according to the extinction of naturall hear , is two- 
fold, tzolent or naturall; violent, when the caulc is extrinſecal!; 
naturall, when the principle thereof is in the animate Creature. 
For that part whcron life depcndeth ( the Lungs ) is ſo ordered 
by nature that its cannot perform its office for ever, Death there: 
tore cometh trom detc& of hear, when through want of rcfrigc 
ration the radicall humidity 1s conſumed and dry'd up. Rcti! 
gcration taileth naturally , when by progreſle ot time the lung 
Lis 
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in Creatnres that have breath, the gils in fiſhes grow ſo hard » 
chat they are unapt for motion, 


-- 
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4 Old men die calily, as having but little naturall heat, and «d c8. 23. 


without pain, becauſe his diſſolution comes not from any violent 


affection, 


© The lives of living Crcatures,@s well of the.ſamie, as bf divers e £4. de lon. 
ſpecics differ in length; the longett life, moſt commonly , is that & brevit-«9.4 


of ſome Plants, as the Palm and Cypreſle; that of Creatures 

which have blood rather then the bloodlefle; thar of rerreſtiiall 

creatures rather then the aquatile 3 that of thoſe which have 
reat bodies, as of Elephants, rather then thoſe of little. 

The caulcs of long life are firlt the quantity and quality of the 
vitall moiſture , it ir be much and fat, not cafily dry'd up nor 
congealed. Secondly, natural hear, which ſuffererh nor that hu- 
mour to be congealed. Thirdly , a due proportion berwixt this 
heat and that moiſture. Fourly fewer of excrements, fot ex- 
crements are conttary to Nature, and ſomtimes corrupt nature 
it ſelf, ſomtimes a-part. ; 

S.ala-rops creatures , or laborious grow ſoon old by reaſon of 
cxiccation. For the fame reaſon men are ſhorter liv'd then wo- 
men, bur more active. 

[In hot Countries, animate creatures arc larger , and live 
longer then 1n coll. Thoſe animals which have little or no 
blood, either arc not at all produced in the Northern parts, 6r 
ſoon dyc. 

Both Plants and Animals, if chey take not aliment,die, for the 
naturall heat, when the aliment faileth, conſumerh the marter it 
ſelf, wherein 1t is, the vitall moiſture; 


- 
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Aquarile creatures are ſhorter liv'd then the terrcftriall , 


and the bloodlefle then thoſe that have blood , becauſe their hu- 
midity 15 more waterith, and conſequently more apt to be con- 
gealed and corrupted. Toe 

8 Plants live long, as having lefle of wateriſh moiſture, which 
therefore 15 not ſo apt to be congealed. The largeneſle of the up- 
per parts,as well in Plants as Animals, is a ſigne of long lite , be- 
caule it argues much naturall hear. The uppcr part of a Plant 1s 
the root, not the boughes. 
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CHAP. I, 
E THICK. 


\ \ FE come next to the Morall part of Philoſophy, including 

V Ethick, OEconomick and Pol:itick, Of the firſt, we have ten 
Books of Argſtotles, written to ( his Son ) Necomachus, two Bookes 
called his Great Ethick one of Vertues, Of OEconemick, two Books; 
of © Polztick eight. We ſhall nor have recourſe to thele for an ace 
count of his Doctrine in this kind, being furniſhed by Stubeus 
with a ſummary of what he and the reſt of thePeripateticks aſler- 
tcd in Morality. 

Ethick ( * ſaith he ) 15 ſo called, #77 tes, from (uſtomesfor thoſe 
things, the principles and ſceds whereot we receive trom Na- 
turezare to be pertected by Cuſtom and right inſtitutior, Hence E- 
thick pertaineth only to living Creatures, and particularly to 
man,tor the reſt acquire Cuſtom, not by Reaſon, but Vecalis: 
man by Rcalon. 

Of the Soul, one part 15 Ratzopall, the other Irratioxall ;, the ra- 
tionall part is Jadicatite, rhe irrationall Appetitite; of the ratio- 
nall,that which is Tbeoyetick, converſant in divine thinge,is called 
Scrence; that which 1s Prattich, converſant in humane ACtions, 15 
called Counſel, Of the latter , one part 1 cox.cuprſcrble, another 
rraſcible, 

In like manner Yertue 1s twofold, rationall and irrationall,con- 
ſifting in Theory and praiſe. Ethick Vertue conſiſteth not 1n 
Science, but in election of Goods. 


a Eclog. Ethic, 


Verrue 1s pertected by three things; Nature, (uſtom and Rea- 01 
ſoa. For man diffcring trom other Creatures both in body and ſt 
mind, as being a ſpecies placed berween divine cflences and 1r- ko 
rationall Creatures, hath ſome athnity to both; in whart is ratto- ch 


nall, and agrecs with the Soul , he 1sally'd to the Divinity 3 11 
what is irrationall, proper to the body , he agrees with the irr2- 
tionall. Both thc{c dcfire pertection by Reaſon; and farit, he dc- 
{1rcth ro be, tor this is naturally infite in him. Hence he aftecter! 
things thatare according to his Naturczand is averſe from tings 
contre 
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contrary to his nature. He endeavoureth to preſerve health, plca- 
ſure, lite, theſe being according to nature , experible in rhetn- 
ſelves and good. On the contrary , he {hunneth frekrrſſe » pain, 
2nd death, as being repugnant to nature, and theretore 11!, and ro 
be avoided. Wee love our own bodies, we love our own loules, 
cheir parts, their faculties , their a&s : the principle of appetite , 
office, and vertue 1s a providentiall care ot rnc{e. It errour did 
not happen concerning things expetible and avoidable, bur that 
we lived continually participant of good , and void ot ill ; we 
(ſhould not enquire in theſe for a rue election. Bur being 1n 
things expetible and avoidable, through ignorance often decei- 
vcd, ſometimes rejefting the good , ſometimes admitting the ill 
for good , we neceſſarily have recourſe to corſtarcy of Judgment , 
which having obtain'd convenient ro nature, we call it, from rhe 
excellency of its function, Yertue, admiring and honouring 1t 
above all things. For actions, and thoſe which are called Offces , 
proceed from election of things according to nature , and reje- 
(tion of things repugnant to nature. Herein conliſt »1ght atttons 
and ſinres ; even on theſe dependeth almoſt the whole reaſon of 
Eletton, as we thall briefly demonſtrate. 

That Children are exper:4le ro parents, not only for uſe or bc- 
nefit, but alſo 7x themſelues , 1s molt evident. There 1s no man ſo 
cruel] and ſavage , who doth nor tather defitc his children after 
his death ſhould live happily and well, then otherwiſe : By this 
aftection dying perſons make V\ills, providing even for the un- 
born,chooting Turots and Guardians to afſiit-tireni. And as Chzl- 
Jren arc loved for thcmſclves , fo likewiſe we love Parents, Bre- 
tbren, Wife, Kindred, Acquarntai.ce, Country-men, for themſelves , 
as having ſome intcreſt in them by nature, For, man is a ſociable 
communicative cteature z and though of Friendſhips, ſome arc 
more remore then others, itis nothing to the purpoſe , for all 
friendſhip is for its own ſake, and not for uſe only. And it fticnd- 
ſhip with Country-men be expetible in it ſelfe , it will likewiſe 
be expetible in it ſelfe withall men; for all thoſe who benekfir 
others, are ſo affefted towards them , that they do moſt actions 
for the office ſake. VWho will not free any man from a wilde 
dealt, if he be in his power > VVho will not dirct a man that is 
out of his way > Who will not relieve a man that 1s ready to 
ſtarve, or dire&a man in a deſart toa ſpring > Who deſires not 
to be well ſpoken of after death > Who abhorrs not theſe ſpec- 


ches 25 unnaturall > 


When I am dead, let earth be mix'd mth fire, 
[ care not, ſo I now have my deſire. 


lt is manifeſt therefore , that we have a naturall goodwill 
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and friendihip towards all mankinde, as being a thing expetible 
in it ſelfe, and conſonant to reaſon. : 


The race of Gods and Men 1s one, 
From Nature both altke begun. 


Love of all mankinde being rhns common to us , much more 
evidently it is expctible in ir tclfe towards thoſe, whom conver- 
{ation hath made our triends, A Friend, Friendſhip, and Good- 
will arc cxpetible in themſelves. 

In like manner pratſe 15 expetble zz zt ſelfe; fgr we contract ſo- 
ciety with thoſe who prailc us: And it praile, glory likewile, 
which is nothing bur the praiſe of many perſons. 

Now ſccing that external! Goods arc expctiblc in themlclves, 
much more arc the goods of the toul and body cxpexjble in them- 
ſelves. For , if man be expetible in himlclte , rac parts of man 
muſt likewiſe be expctible 1n rhemtelves. The parts of man in 
gcnerall are Soul and Body; the body thcretore is experttble in it 
{clte. Why ſhould the body of another perſon be dear: to ys, 

and not our own > Or, why ſhould our body be dear tv us, and 
not the parts and tun&ions thercot > Health therctorc, ſfrength, 
beauty , ſwiftaeſſe, ſound ſerſe, and the relt,, areexperible jn rhem- 
{clvcs5 for none of ordinary capacity would ctioglc ro be gefor- 
med or maimed , though no inconvenience would happen there- 
upon; ſo that detormity , c\ en without any inconvenience , ſec- 
mcth juſtly avoidable. And it detormity be avoidable in it ſclfe , 
beauty is expetible, not fur wſe only, but 1nz: ſelfe. For, that heay- 
ty pleaſeth, us manifeſt, in as much as all have a naturall incli- 
nation ( belides that of converſation ) to ſuch as axe beautifull, 
and endeavour to confer benchts on them, to ay jt 1ccmeth to 
procure benevolence. In this reſpect thexetore, beauty is judged 
expctible in it ſr1te, detormity avoidable in it ſe]tc. Ir 15 the ſame 
in bealih and fickreſſe, ſtrength and weakneſſe, aftiuaty and heauneſſe, 
7 ſerſe and privation of {enſe. 

- And . oa goods arc cxpctible in themſelves, and rhejt 
contrary evills avoidable , the parts and vertues of the ſoul mult 
neceſlarily be expetible alſo. For, vertuc, beginning, as we ſaid, 
from the body, and cxternall goods, and rcficfing upon it ſelte, 
and conſidering how much more necr relation it hath to the 
foul, contraCterh a ncerer athnity with jr. So that the vertues of 
the ſoul are much to be preterred bctore thoſe of the body , 
which 1s catily collected trom what hath been faid. For, if cor- 
poreall health be experible in it felte, much more is Temperance ; 
which freeth us from the tury of the paſhons. And if corporcall 
ſtrength ought ro be numbered amongſt goods, much morc 

ought magrarmity , by which the foul is ttrengthened. And it 

corporcall Beauty be cxperible in it ſclfe, much more is that ot 
the toul, Juſlrce, In 
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In like manner 1s it with the vertues. For , there arerthree 
kinds of Goods, which though diftercnt, have ſome kinde of ana- 
logic. That which in the body is called Health , in the foul is 
called Temperarce, and jn externals, Riches, VWhat in the body 
is Strength, in the foul 1s Magramtmity, in cxternals, Fomer. VV hat 
in the body 15 YVigouy of Sexſe,in the toul iS Prudence, in externals, 
Felicity, Whar 1n the body 1s Beauty, in the foul is Fuftice, in ex- 
icrnals, Freendſhip. 

There arc #byee kinds of Goods expctible in themſelves , thoſe 
concerning the ſoule, thoſe cancerning the body, and the externell ; 
but , eſpecially thoſe of the ſoul , for the ſqul is more excellent 
then the body. 

Yet though corporcall and externall yertues be inferiour to 
thoſe of the toul , they are nggto be neglected , partly, as being 
cxpetible in themſelves ; bs = as conducing to ctvill, ſociable, 
and contemplative lite , tor lite is defined by civill, ſociable, and 
contumplarive actions ; Yertue (according to this Sea) not being 4 
lovcr ot it icltc , but communicative and civill. For when we 
lay , vertuc 1s ncereſt ally 'd to it ſelte, rhe defite of the know- 
ledge of truth neceſlarily tolloweth it, ſo as wiſe men may right- 
ly part with their lite, and tools rightly pretcrve theirs ; fince 
tat ro thoſe who are pertc&t , it is an equall thing to depart this 
lite or not. 

The excellency of vertuc is much encreaſed by corporeall 
and externall goods; yet, the end cannot any way be compleated 
by them. The tunCion therctore of vertuc is Beatztude , by ſuc- 
ccſſcfull a&tions. Corporcall and exrernall goads are ſaid ro be 
cient of bcaritude, for as much as they confer ſomething 
thereto, not that they complear it, tor Beatirude'is life. Life con- 
liſts of actions, but thoſe can neither be reckoned amonglt actions 
nor tuntions. 

Hereupon comes in Beneficence, grace, humamty, love of Childyen 
and Br-threa , of our Country , Parents, Bexeuolence , of Kinsfolk , 
Friezalbip, Equality, and the whole company of Vertues 3 which 
who ws maniteſtly ſin, as to expetible goods, and avoidable 
evillsz andalſo in the acquitition and uſe ot Goods , they fin in 
cleCion, by judgment ; in acquilition, by the manner in uſe, by 
1znorance. Inclefion they fin, as detiring that which is nor 
good, or prefcrring the leſIcr good, as moſt prefer Pleaſant betore 
Profital le, profitable before Honeſt. 1 acquifition, as not confide- 

ring whence, nor in what manner, nor how far it ought to be ac- 
quired, 1, »ſe, for as much as all uſc being referred either ro ir 
Ute or ſome othcr, in the former they oblerve no mo-leration, 1n 
the Jattcr no decency. 

Inthcle things , though the wicked fin, yer do the juſk behave 
themſelves uprighely, following vertue as their leader. 

In all vertues, there is Judgment, Elettion, and Afton; there is 
no 


— 
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no Vertue without theſe 3 Prudence hath the firſt place, the rc 
follow. 

Verrue is callcd the beſt affettron, which may be collefed from 
Indu&ion. The Vertue of athoemaker is that by which he kno. 
cth how to make ſhoes, and of an Architc&t , that by which he 
knoweth how to build a handiom houſe. Vertue therefore i; 
the beſt of AﬀecCtions. 

Ot Vertuec thcre are two principles as it were, Reaſon and P;ſſi- 
on, which ſomtimes agree , {omtuUmes diſagree ; for Pleaſure or 
grief, when Reaſon gers the Maſtery, it 15 called Temperance, 
when paſſion , Iztemperance; The Harmony and Concord of both 
is Vertue,onc rightly commanding, the other obcying. 

Experible is that which attracterk the appetzte ro it {elf, avoida. 
dable that which rcpclleth it, reaign conſcnting thereto, Expeti- 
ble and good were by the Ancients eſteemed the ſame , for they 
afhrmed Good to be that which all deſire: 

Ot Goods, they ſay lome are cxpetible for themſelwes, lome,for 
ethers; the firſt arc cithcr hoxeſt ot xeceſ]ary. Honeſt are the Yerturs 
and their funCtions z neceſſary Z:fe, and rhoſe things which 
pertain unto it , as the body withirs parts and ules, and thoſe 
which arc called externall goods, as 7:ches, peace, glory, Liberty, 
frienalhip, tor cach of theſe conferreth to the ule of Vertuc. 

Beatitude con(iſteth of Good and f{ucceſstul actions yz whereforc 
it 1s wholly good, as playing upon pipes is wholly Artificial ; for 
the uſe ot the matrer doth not take away the goodnefle from 
Beatirude as the uſe of Inſtruments raketh not away trom the 
Arr of Medicine. Such things as arc made uſe of rowards this 

rte&ion, are not tobe reckoned as parts; for they, without 

which the action cannot be,are not rigiutly parts thcreot: for parts 
conduce to the whole, the reſt conduce to the end. 
Good 1s divided into boxeſt, prefitat le and pleaſant, theſe are the 


ſcopes of all actions. Beatitude conlitts of all theſe. Ir is the »ſ# 


perfef Vertue,in pertett life, with proſperous ſucceſſe; and the fron 
of perfett life according toVertue 3 and the uſe of Vertue according to 
pature without any impediment. 

Though ſome aſſert, that the E:d,is to be happy,and Bearitude 
the ſcope, as, Richcs are Good, and to be rich that which is be- 
hovefull; yet is it berter to follow the Antients., who aſſert the 
End to be that for whole ſake all things are, it (elf not being fo! 
the ſake of any other; or the ultimate of things expetible; or Lite 
according to Vertue, in corporeall andexternall goods, cither i! 
all or the moſt principall. 4; 

This being the greateſt Good , uſerh the Miniſtry of the reſt ; 
for as tholc things which conterr hereunto are to be eſteemed 
Goods, fo tholc things which rciilt it are Indifferents , for every 
o00d a (tion doth nor cftc& Beatitude. 

They 
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They aſſert Beatitudeto be the uſe of perfefl Yertue , as holding 
ſome Vertues to be perfe#, others zmperfett. The perte&t are Ju- 
fice and Integrity ; the impertedt are Ingenuity and TAE 
The perfc& agreeth with the perte&,{o as the end thereof is the 
function of thar Vertue, whercot no part is wanting. 

They added peyfett life, to ſhew that Beatitude is in men of 
full age, for a young man 1s 1imperte&, and lo is his life. Beati- 
eude therefore 1s 1n pertedt time , the longeſt that is appointed 
for us by the Gods. As one, Verſe makes not a Poem; nor one 
ſtepa dance, nor one {wallow a Summer;({o ncither doth a ſbore 
time conferre Bearitude, for Bearitude, is perfect, and requirerh 
a pcrfe&t Man and Time. | 

They added ſucceſſetull Funiiron of Vertuebecauſc the Goods of 
Nature are neceſſarily requiſirego Bratirudez for a good man 
may cxcrciſe Vertue in milery, but cannot be happy. For as Ver- 
te 15 the only cfhcient of horeft aftions, ſo is Beatitude of hoxeſt , 

good, and excellent. Nether doth it abide amongſt ill or unhappy 
things, but enjoycth the Good , nor is deprived of the contem- 
plation of good, or the convenicnces of lite. 

Bcatitude being che moſt pleaſant & faireſt of things; incteaſerh 
like an Artby the multitude of its Inſtzuments.It is nor the ſame 
in God and Man , ncither 1s ic cquall amongſt good men, for it 
may {omtimes be taken away by oppreſſion of muſeries. Hence it 
15 tobe doubred wherher a man may be termed happy as long as 
he 15 alive, contidering the uncertainty of Fortune, whence Solor 
laid, Conſider the end of a long life, whether it be happy. 

Thoſc who flecp are not participant of Beatitude , but after 
ſomc manner, as the function of the Soulc is capable of a- 
waking. 

Laſtly, they added, Ngtare, becauſe every waking of good 
men 15 not the uſe of perte&t Vertue , but only that which 15 ac- 
cording to Nature; that is free from madnefle , for madneſle as 
well as ſleep depriveth men of uſe, and of this Reaſon > and ma- 
keth them like * oY | 

As Beatirude is {aid to be the ule of Vertue, ſo 1s milery of 
Vice, yer not ſo, that as this fufficerh to miſcry, fo that doth to 
Beatitude, 

Lite is made ſour and unplcaſant to the Govd by exceflive ad- 
veriity, to the all even in proſperity, becauſe they tin more , not 
can rightly be termed happy. gs 

| Having afſertcd Beatitude to be the chict Good , it followerh 
mat we expound how many Wales 1t 15 taken. 

Good is underſtood three waics.Firſt,for that which 1s the cauſE 
of pre{crvation toall beings3 next for that which is predicated of 
evcry good thing; Laſtly,tor that which 15 cxpetible wn 1t (elf. The 
hrſt 1s Goe.3the 1econd the Gerrs of Goods; the thitd, the exd, to 
Wilch all are referred, Beatitude. 

Thar 
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"That whichis expetible in it ſelfe, is ſaid three waies,, cither 
that for which ſomething 1s done ; or, tor which all things are 
dones or, ſome part of thee. 

Again, of theſe, ſome are fizall, ſome efficrent : finall, are the 
actions proceeding, according to vertue ; cthcient, rhe material; 
of expetible things. 

Ot goods, ſome ate honourable , ſome [audable , fome faculttes , 
ſome profitable. Honourable, as Goal, our Prince, Parent: Laudable, 
as Riches, Empire, Liberty: Profitable, rhe cfhcient, as Health, 

ain, of things good and cxpctible , ſome are expetibſle i 
PE 75s ſome for others in themſelves , as the honourable, lay- 
dable, and faculties ; tor others, as the Profitable, which effe(t and 
conſerve other things. | 

ain , of things good in th@nſclves ſome are ex, others, 
not ends ; Ends, as Juftice, Vertue, Health, and whatlocicr conſi- 
ſteth of theſe; Not ends, as Ingenuity, Memory, Loarntng: 

Again, of Goods, fome are #holly perfc&, others zu ; of the 
fhcſt are Vertue and Prudence, which bench all; of the lartet , 
Riches and Power, which require to be uled by a good man, The 


' ſame things whercof a good man maketh right ule, a wicked 


man abuleth, as the ſame which a good Mutictan uſcth well, 
he who is ignorant of Muſick uſeth amifſe. Whoſoever maketh 
ill uſc of any thing is hure thereby 4 as, a good horle, which is a 
help to him that knoweth how to ride , hurts che wnskiltul 
ridcr. 

Again, of Goods, ſonic arc in the ſoul, ſome in the body, ſomc 
externall : In the ſoul arc izgenutty, art, Tertue, niſdome, prudence, 
pleaſure ;, 1n the body , health » ſoundutſſe of ſerſe, beauty, ſtrength, 
ſoundreſſe of limbs, and all parts, with thetr ſaculizes and funfirons, 
Externall are r:ches, glory, notility, power , friends, kindred , coun- 
try. The goods of the ſoul are cither conferred by na ure , as wit 
and Memory 3 or acquired by diligence, as the Liberall 8ciences; or 
fall into perfe&tion, as Prudence, Juſtice, and laſtly, Wiſdome. 

Again, of Goods, ſomc may be both obrarzed and loſt, as Riches; 
ſome obtained, bur not loſt, as Fel:cityand /mmortal:ty ; ſome loſt, 
but not obtained, as Sexſe and Life ; {ome neither obtained not 
loſt, as Nobzlety. | 

_ , of Goods , ſomc are oxly expetible in themſelves, as 
Pleaſure and Indolence ; ſome efficient only, as Riches; ſome both 
efficient and cxpetible in themſelves, as Vertuc, Friends, 
Health. 

Goods arc divided more waics then the{c, as not belonging all 
ro one Genus, but to all the ren Categorics. 

Theſe things laid down , we come next to ſpeak more accu: 
ratcly concerning Vertuc , which they place tn both parrs of ttc 
foul : In the ratzonal! part, Integrity, Prudence, Wiſdome, Memory 
and the like : In the zrrationall part, Temperance, Juſtice, Fania 

an 
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and other vertues. Thele ({ay they ) may be extinguithed by ex- 
cle, whach they prove by rcitimony of tac tentcs , as things ob- 
{curc by manitcit. For, as by exceſle or defect of cxercite , health 
FS Sr bur by moderate cxcrcitc 1s preterved: In like man- 
CO4S10 IN [ emp rance, Fortitude 5 and other vertues, For, as We 
Jo call him who tcarcth the Thunder, mad, not valiant; 1o on 
the contrary, he who tcarcth thadowes is a coward; bur, he ts 
\aliant, wtio ncacher tearcth all things, nor nothing. Theſe 
thiigs cncreaſe or extinguith vertue z being moderatc, they en- 
create COUrage z being r00 great, or too little, they extinguuh it. 
wo; {ko manner arc a if othcr VErtues cxtinguuhed by exceſſe or 
{cf increaled by meduerity. 

"Neith cr is vertue only limited by theſe, but by pleaſure and 
(riefe hkewile , inas much as for pleaſure we commit wicked- 
pf and for gricte ſhun good, To explain this more tully, they 
untold rhe nature of rhc loul, wherein arc {cen three things , 
paſſions, toculries, hatats : Paſſions, as, anger, fear, hate, love, emulatt- 
(ty p1'!3 and thic likc : ; to which 15 lubſequc ar pleaſure » Or griefe. 
Fatul:res , by which we make ule of paſhons, and are angry , do 
unulacc, and ti.c like. Halzts arc rhote {rom which the tunctions 
of theſe proccedeth rightly, or othcrwite. It any man be fo dil- 
pol , Thar IC 1 1S angry upon any occation , he hath the. habit of 
anvers 1f 10, as tobe angry upon no occation, he hath the habir of 
lep:dity, both which arc blamablc. The laudable habit is that of 


weckreſſe, by which we are angry in duc timcand place, Vertues 


tcrctore are habirs, by which the tunCtions of paſſtons become 
Jaudablc. 

All vertue conſi{teth in ation; all aCtion is continuous. 
VWhatſocver things are continuous , like magnitude , have Cx-, 
ce, defect, and mediocrity , either in rclation to one another , 
or to us, Tic mcan, relating tous, 15 in all the beſt, ( this 1s not 
quantitative, bur qual itative, and thereforc 1s perfect 1 whereas 
the extreams, excecſlc and detcct; being contrary, arc repugnant 
to one another, and to the mean. Bur, the mean is to both cx- 
trcams as equality 15 to incquality , greater then the lcaſt, lefſe 
tn rhe greateſt.) Vertue the rcforc 1s a dclibcrative habire, 
contiſti;ig In mediocrity, rclating to our lc]: cs. 

[nerphraſtus raving laid down fome qua! ItICS, tollowing 1sMa- 
ae ter) ndea Oourc th to conclude from cach of them: The c -xamplcs 
Mea -c:h arcriclez Temperance, Intemperance, Stupiduy 3 
VIC kne ets, VV rath, Indoicnce, Fortitude,Bolane ſic \Limidiry, Ju- 

CC, \ Libcrality Prodigal lity, Avarice, Magranimity, Puſillant- 

Arrogance, Mayn! 'fhcence, Oftentarzon. For of theſe l1a- 
tome arc 111, tl; rough xc or detect, ortncrs good through 
i0crity, He 1 not eemp crate who dcfircth nottiing » nor he 

w:.0dutreth all ti 1NzS3 once NIKE a ſtones WENEetN not CVCN natu- 


Fai! ©X PCUDIEsS; thc oy Tr, tl rough c xccſhive detire , brcommeth 
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intemperate. He only is temperate, who defireth honeſt things 
with reaſon, in due time and meaſure. He is not meek who 1s 
angry upon all occaſions, nor he who 15 angry upon none ; bur, 
he who 1s enducd with the mcan habit. He1s not Tal:ant who 
teareth nothing, not God himſeltes nor he who fearerh all things, 
even his own ſhadow. Nor juſt, who either aſſumeth or deroga- 
teth too much from himicltc, but who oblerverth equality. He 
is not {:berall who giveth away all , nor he who giveth nothing ; 
nor magnanimous, who eſtecmerh himlſelte worthy all great 
things, nor he who eſteemerh himiclte worthy none; bur he who 
obſerverh a decorum. He 1s not magnihcent who 1s ſplendid eve- 
ry where, nor he who no where ;, but who obſcrves due time and 
place. 

Thus the Genus of vertues 15s placed | in Medocority, and mutu- 
ally con{cquent in it {clte ; yet, not alike in all, for prudence is 
conſequent to the reſt in its own proper nature; the reſt are con- 
ſequent to it by acccſſion, for hc who 1s juſt, mult neceflarily be 
wile, but not on the contrarv. 

Ot paſſions and appetites, fome are good, lome bad, ſome meaz z 
the good arc friendſhip, benecolence, 1d: 1n.atton,|hame, confidence 3 
compaſſion; the bad, exvy, malecolerce, contumely ; the mean, greefe, 
fear, anger, pleaſure, deſire. 

Every paſſion is converſant 1n pleature and griete, for which 


reaſon, the vertucs depend upon them 5 bur, lote of mony, loce of 


pleaſure , love-melancholy , and the like , arc habits dijtinCt trom 
VICES. 

Of Locte, one kinde 1s of Frie-ſhip, anorher of Cor jurton , the 
third of both. The firſt is gool, thc {econd bad, the third mean. 

Of Friendſhip there are foure kinds: Sodality, eAfimty, Hoſpita- 
bity, Erorick : whether that of Bereficence z andthat of Admration 
be to be addcd to theſe ; 15 doubrtull, The frſtss derived trom 
conterſation; the ſecond trom nature; the third trom cobhabrta: ion; 
the fourth trom affectzoz: 5 the titt from 40od-will;, rhe lait trom 
lome facultie. Of all theſc, there are in general} rhree ends, ho- 
neſt, profitable , and pleatant : All perſons that are ſtudious of 
fricnd{hip aim ar one or more of theſe ends. Thic firſt friendihip 
1s that, which every man hath to himſclte 3 the next, to Hus pa- 
rent: the rcſt, to his triends and neighbours. Whence cxceſlc 1 
the firſt and detect in the reſt ought to be avoided ; rhat being 
citecmed ſelfe-lwe, this reſeredrie(ſc, 

xs 15 taken three waics , tor a profitable benefit , or for tic 
proftable return of a bench, or for rhe remembrance ot a bene- 
fit. It 15 placed likewiſe in the tace and ſpeech , whence a man 15 
termca gracious, ever, Or Wnhaus, 

A good man mutt leada lite conjoyncd with vertuc , whetner 
according tothe neceffity of the times, he execute the office of 4 
Mayiltrare, or cohabit with Princes, or 1mpoic Lawes, or go 
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vern ſome other part of thc Common-wealth. I; lic be not buticd 
in any of theſe, he muſt addict himielt ro a popular lite, cither 
by contemplation, or ation, or ( which 1s berwcen bott: ) Inſtru- 
Aon. For though he ought 'ro follow the action and contempla- 
tion of excellent things z yer 1t the time will not allow him ro 
ulc both, he may make choice of one , and pretcrre the contem- 
plative lite, yer not neglecting the Common-wealth. He ſna}l 
cheretore marry to the end he may have ifluc , and addict him- 
{elf ro chaſt love,and as occaſion requireth ,drink winc treely,and 
finally mantcain his lite by due obſcrvance of Vertue , and bee 
rcady to reſign it, if there be a neceſſity, raking care to be buried 
in ts own Country, according to the rites thcreoft. 

Thus there are three kinds of lite, the Arte and Contempla- 
21.e;and that which conhiits of 03h. As rhe voluptuous 1s eſteemed 
bencarh the dignity of a man, fo 1s the contemplative preterred 
bcfore the reſt. A good man thall addi himiclt ro the Govern- 
ment of the Common-wealth , by choice, not chance 3 tor the 
active lite 15 converſant i civill affairs. That litc 1s beſt which 
1$ led according to Vertue and Nature the next 1s. that which 
154 mcan condition, as to both; theſe are both cxpetible. But the 
life which 15 conjoined with Vice 1s to be avoided. A happy lite 


. difters from a Good in this. The happy is alwaies conſonant to 


Nature , the good fſomtimes repugnant to Nature. To 
the firſt , Vertue onely is not requilitez to the other, it 
1s requiſite, A 44% litcisthar which 1s placed in mediocrity, 
not deſtitute of offices. Retirtudes in life ate according to Vettue, 
fs according to Vice; Offices in the mean kind of lite: 
To theſe things thus declarcd we muſt adde,that Vertue is a 
habit deſiring mcan pleaſures and griefs, purſuing that which is 
1oneſt, as it 15 honeſt; Vice 1s the oppolite hereto. 
#1ſdom 15 the Science of the firſt Cauſes. 
Pravence, a habit examining and acting good things, as they 
are good, 
Fortttude, a habit betwixt Loluneſſe and Fear. 
Meekneſs 1s a mean betwixt wrath and ſfuptdriy. 
Literality 1s the mean betwtxrt Fed and Penurtouſnef[e. 
AMamnanimity 1s the mean betwixt Arrogarce and Puſtllayimty. 
* Maznificence is the mean betwixt oftentation and ſordidaefs. * por the text 
doubrleſie 15 de- 


fete, and thus to be ſupplied. wanomſanoiar 4 wine [ bavaucias x, wheympen tins. Niuiny of 
Ko NTs | $Irrie.as 29 Chr ydlaprx axins; See rift, Necom, 4. 2. and Mcg. mor- i. 28. 


In{t,nat10n 15 the mean berwixt enty and maletoleyce. n Arie. *- 
2» S.9, . , I , er wp! E, [ 4- 
Ora THEY IS the mcan bcerwixrt af enta:10n and contradiclien. cing pricads 


Modeſty is thc mcan bctw1xt tmpudent e an 4 Bajbfuln' '£ betwixt Arro- 

tr/ amty 1$the mean butwixt Scuryility and Ruftic ity, 

* Friendſhip is the mcan berwixt dozage and exmt:y: 

Tru:h 1s the mcan betiyixt deiratiron and boaſlrng. | 
(mmm 2) Tujce 
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Juſbceis thc mcan berwixt exc#ſſe and defett. 


There are other Vertucs, part ranked by themſelv es, Part un. 


der the former, As under Juſtice arc, obifems, 30:ime, xonrone, inn 
Yornoie, na uneMS ie, undcr 'L CMPCTance duxoguiz , regia, avrayc oe. 
t{vyle, pmevoria; cfincd thus. 


Eveifuais 2 habir of worlhpping the Gods and emer mean 


berwixt _ 1therſm and Jenduwnia 
'Omine, a habit ob{crving right rowards the Gods a the dead, 
a mcan berwixterewmnr, and tomthing that wants a name. 


xawine, a habit of doing well \oluntarily tor their own ſakes; 


a mcan betwixt mo.nple, and ſomthing that wants a name, 


I uxottaorndie 2 habit, rcndrins mot grarctull 1 1n Seclety, a mean 


butwixt aoronoſe ,and ſomrliing that v ants a name. 
Ey7 urenaetia , 1 habit a\ oiding injuſtice in Contracts; a mcan be- 


LWIXT ePwanndtie, and (0 mthing that Wants a Name, Witch pers 


taincth to extlream 12h:. 

*Euxcouie, a Nabit of oblcrving order, a Mcan bELWEEN *Aafie 1 
and fomthiung that wants a name. 

' Avrapiiia, 1 habit liberally content with the prelent, @ mean be- 
t\ 1Xt exe and Toma, 


'EuJuxia, a habit of ſuſtaining grievous things unconquer'd, A 


mcan betw1xt a4uvxia, aid acruarins. 

oaemuls, alhabicpcrforming cxcellent things indetfatigably, : 
mcan berwixt pavaxlz, and wamenmvic, 

Laſtly, Pr4bty is a vertuc conliſting of all the rſt; it 15 pertect, 
as well becaulc it rendreth good things honeſt and profitab! E. a 
for that it delircth honeſt tlungs, for their own lake. 


_\ 
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CHAP, II. 
OECON OMICK. 


Aving thus explained the Vertucs and the chief Heads 0! 

Ethick, it remaincth that we {peak of OEcanamich and Pul:- 
ich, for as much as Man is by Nature aCrill Creature. The hl! 
Common-wealrh is tic lawtull CONgTC ſon of man and woman, 
for procrcation of children ; and jocicty of life. This 1s called 
O ms a F amily, 1t1s the ground and bcginn 1ng of a City. A Fa 
mily ſecmeth to be a little City, for marriage buing contraged, 
ani children g grow!ng UP ONC nad ranothcr.anl join'd one ro an 
other, there 15 deduced another family , ana ſoa third, and? 
fourth, Ot theſe is conſtituted Nei: ohbourhood and a C:t; 
for many Nerghbourioo 's make uns up A Cy: Tan: 
asa Family hath in it the tecds ot a City , fo likewiſe of a Con. 
' monwealth, for 1n a Family eLICTe arc thc Prints of Mus arehy, © ol 


#1" [p.rrAfy, and a Democracy, Thee Socicty between Parents 44 
ch1ldre; 
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children repreſents a Monarchy ; that betwixt man and woman 
an Ariſtocracy , as being contracted tor fſue , mutuall comfort 
and aſſiſtance, To thcle 1s added a ſertat, appointed to be ſuch 
by nature, ablc tor {crvice; but not ro live of nimſclte, requui 
tcrctore a Maſter to govern him, Ot all theſereduced to a com- 
munity, 15 conſtituted a Famly, 

Thx government of a Family iS by nature given tro Mes, fot 
the countell of #mer 15 weaker, Children are ner yet arived to it , 
SerLan's never can. The whole ordering theretore of a family 
Jcpends upon the Man z the whole prudence of Geconemy there» 
fore iS in Man : Thus 1s partly Paternally partly Napmell , partly 
Herile, partly Acquijitite, For,as an Army requireth Proveffer ; 
a City, Merchandiſe, Art, I.frumerts; fo a Famuly Neceſſ arzes, as 
well tor common litc as convenience. Ot theſe the Maliter of the 
Family takcs the firit care, how honeſtly to encreaſe his reve- 
ues » and moderate his expenſes. He, as being the head of the 
Family , ought to be Skiltull in many things , as in Agrzcalture , 
Gratny, Mrals, whereby he may advantage himſelte without 
doing injury to others, Ot Acquitition there are two kinds, one 
better then the other; that by Natere, this by Art, 


— 
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CHAP. III. 
POLITICK. 


| Hus much concerning Oecovomuck 5 we come next to ſpeak in 
lhort of Pelrtich. | | 
Firitthcen, (tres are conſtituted as well for the naturall pro» 
penſity of man to ſocicty, as tor utility, A City is the molt per- 
tt (ouicty.., A Citizen 15 he who is concern'd inthe Magiſtracy: 
ACity 15 a complcar number of ſuch perſons, which proceedertt 
10 tar, as that it be notdilagreeing within it ſelfe, nor contemp= 
ublc, but may conveniently provide tor life , and defend it ſelt@ 
againit enemics. | 
0ccononacall prudence 1s one kinde , Leviflatite another, Polt- 
ka tid, Military a tourth. | 
'ACity 1s govern'd cither by one man, or ſome few, or all 3 
andach of theſe either rightly, or unjuſtly : Rightly, when the 
711:ccs refpect rhe common good z unjuſtly, when tlicy conſider 
UE Own private interelt, The right arc Monarchy, Ariſtocracy, 
Deniccracy i the unjult, 7 zranny, Oligarchy, Ochlocracy. There 1s al- 
104 mixt Government, conhiſting of the good kinds. And where- 
1a Common-wcalrh 15 often chanscd into better or worle ; 
tat 15 buſt which 1s -uided according to Vertue;, that worlt , 
Which according to Vice. 
They who command, or adviſc, or judge in Democracy, _ 
Cn 


vt 
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ken out of all, cither by ſuffrage, or lot : In Olzgarchy, our of the 
Richer 3 in Ariſtocracy, out of the Beſt. 

Sedition in Cirics 1s cither according to Reaſon or Intere?, 
the farſt, when cqualls are reduced ro uncquall extremities 3 the 
ſecond, for honour, power, or gain. 

Common-wcalths arc ovcrthrown cither by force or fraud. 
They laſt longeſt which reſpect rhe publick utility. 

Aron of Judicature, Proceſſes, Pleas, and Magiſtractes, are or- 
dered according to the formes of c\cry Common-wealth. The 
moſt gencrall commands are Pr2eſthood, Gereralikip , Admira'ty 
revery'e , axencul a , yuueniogf e, ty ureatrrarouia, mudty wa , agwola , Tawils, 
rewgrnaxia, Texeale, whercot fome rclate to Cltics, others to 
Havens and Trafhck. 

The office of a Commonwecalths-man 1s to rcform a Com- 
monwealth , which is much harder then to cre& one ; and todi- 
vide the common-pcoplc into two parts, one tor neceſſary off. 
ces, the other for convenient : HMechazucks, Husband-men , and 
Merchants arc for the neceſſary fort, continually ſerving the 
Commonwealth bur Souldiers and Cour ſellours, who ate {ervants 
for vertue, and pertorme noble things, are the more cx- 
ccllcnt. | 

Old men arc moſt propcr to be Counſicliours, and alſo Prieſts, 
to pcrform the I. rites; young men tor Warre, This ord 
is exceeding -anticnt , firſt conſtuuccd by the Egyptians, who, 
amoneſt othcr things excellently diſpoſed , appointed tne Tem- 
ples ot rhe Gods to be built in the highiclt places , and the lands 
of private petſons to be diſpoſed , partly at the confines of the 
Country, partly necr the City, whereby both parts of the Coun- 
try ſhould mect in Tribure and Tax. They likewiſe well or- 
dcred the inſtitution of Scdalrries , and a publick care tor the edu- 
cation of childrcn , and that tholc who arc too young or too old 
ſhould not marry. to prevent their having weak ctuldren. Like 
wiſe, that nothung muxt be taken away , nothung pcrtect Cxpo- 
ſed, abortion not procured, Thus much ot Polezick, 


THE 


FOVRTH PART. 
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CHAP. E 


Of ME TAPHYSICK. 


6 2 HE fourth and laſt part of Philoſophy , whuch treateth af 
Ens in generall , is by Ariſtotle termed ſomerumes, Ftrſh, Phglo- 
{-pby, ſometimes w:ſdome, ſomerFes Theologte , by his follawers 
and Interpreters called Metaphyſitk , from the order thereaf, as 
Alexar:der Aphrodiſeus and Ph1loponus affirm, being placed alter 
Thyſick, as treating of a lefle known, and more noble objeR. 
Upon this ſubjce& , there are fourteen bookes of Ariſtotle % 


rant, which, ſaith Alexander Aphrodiſeus , by the method of t 


di\courle and (tile, are ca(ily cvinced ro be his. 
* Aetaphyſick confidereth Es as it 1s Exs, and the primaty a agers 


cauſe thereot. ® Exs 15 Analogous, predicated primarily of ſub- Y 6.cq.1. 
tance, which is one efcence; of Accidents, not {1mply, but 1n re> £ib.4.c09.2, 


ard of their common attribution to ſubſtance. Es thus bein 

one analogically , the ſcience thereof is one likewiſe z but 1t 
trcateth chiefly of ſubſtance , becauſe that is the firſt eſſence 
upon which the rcſt depend , and from which they arc deno- 
minatcd; 


CHAP. II. 
Of the firſt Principle. 


He firſt moſt common axiom, or complex principle, 1s this , c.-3. 


It rs empeſſiLle that the ſame thing [bould e aud wot Len the ſame, 
4d according to the ſame reſp: 


To rhis principle , all demonſtrations and opinions are redu- 69: 4, 5: 


ea, Tr 151r feltc 1indemonſtrable , as being the firſt 5; orherwiſe 
cre would be an infnite progrcflion in demonſtration , and 
cor\equently no demonitrauon. There 15 nothing more known 
by which it may be proved, no greater abſurdity then the deny- 
11! of 1t, that an adycriary can be reduccd ro. 


\\ 1th the firit cgatite principlezthe firtt affirmative hath a near Ca . 7. 


atinity. I: 15 neceſſary that ecery thing be predicated affirmatively or 
reratiielyof another, It 1s not truc 1n matter of a tuture contin- 
Zcnt auterminately, bur only indererminately,. This affirmative 

prigcl- 


Metis <> 


> —_— 


« £10 .6.c.2. 


b Lib. 4. x | 
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principle therefore is not abſolutcly thcfirſt , yer 15 1t true, nj. 
ther can there be a medium berwixt contradictory propoſitions, 
no more then betwixt even and uneven numbers: Evcry propo- 
Gtioh cither affirms or denies, therefore every propoulition 1s (4. 
ther true or falſe; berween theſe there 13 no medium. 


CHAP. Jil. 
Of Subſtance and Accident. 
, F £15 in gencrall thcre arc three diviſions, brit, by acader; 
and per ſe; ſecondly, Pogptrall and ary thirdly gntertions!, 


and reall, | 
Of Exs by accident tiicre 15 no Science, for it 15 1114 MANNCT 7.0%. 

ens, It hath no caulc pe ſ: \ It 15 not =. ACTIAatt | OT CUI rupted per 

ſe; It IS not al waic's, 10T f Or thc nioſt Parts nor necclary, \V11CICAS 

$c1ence 15 of things contrary to © 1» "_— | 

b Exs per ſe is divided intorten Carcgorte , The frit 15 ſu/ {ace 


and the firſt Exs , and conſequently the firit Category , tor 1t 1; 


predicated 77 quid of ti hrit {ubjcct > whereas Acclucnts are | 
predicated in quale OT QUANIUML Again, I UDILANCE only 15 ©45 pt 
(e, accidents are Es as they are aFcct1915 0! {uDRance. Subſtance . 
15 the firſt Ens, Ly Reaſor; or defiintien, becauie 1CCLOCNtS Arc ach: 
ned by Subſtance. By &-.0n ledye, bucautc thc know 1cdgc 0] acci- E 
dents, depends on the knowledge of Jubitance. B ime , tor LiICre n 
1s ſome ſubſtance without accident, as Goa and intelitzences, out n 
there is no accident without a tubltance, Likew1to mart ral tuws 4 
ſtanccs arepreceacnt 1m Time. at leait tro foine acclucnts » WIC! 3 
arrive unto thum attcr they have ome vme gonna ad, Ant V 
laſtly, Ly Nature, tor thc tubjuct 15, by Nature, bUore Tat wihicl Gp 


inhcreth 11 it. Huncc tits part of Phvtick rreatetll 0!c:y 0! 
{ubſtancc. 


© Subjcct or ſubſtance i> threefolds matter, {vm comp.y/tmm. TH 46 
two lattcr arc morc Es then matter,though matter be truly tub- - 
Rancc, as bcing the firſt and laſt ſubjc& which remannetil, though | 
all the affections of a body bc taken away. This 15 firſt matter, oh 
which init {clf is neither complecat ſubſtance nor quantitatii , 1, 
nor in any other Catcgory. Neither 15 1t hrſt tuptance , 107 ts: 7Y 
1s ſeparable, and may cxiſt by its own power wWItnour CUT: T1 
That is. likewifc a determinate, pcricct, 11g 27 fUPRANE 5 Pu "gy 
matrer cannot bc ſeparated trom torm , nener t5 20 Hg 2.47 © they 
detcrminable. | 

4d Form 1s that which the thin it {clic ts {aid to bo, pf; 2m 
NT ly $1164, the Letr.s of 2 ti an [141 18 8.4 X tic whoic COnmmmuy i A 

| | 


ture and Aence of a tins antwoirable to the achniion. C021 


| : | 
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pound ſcniible ſubitances have a proper definition; but exs by 
a:c:demt , contilting of tubject and accident, hath not, though it 
may be by accident detcribed and explained. Even Categorical 
acc1dents being one per ſe, and ot one nature, have a quiddity and 
dcfhnition , not ſimply as fubltances, bur afrer their owne 
manner. 

* Matter and form are not properly gencrarcd , but the whole e cg. 8. 
(ompoſttum, whereto Ideas | (eparate ſubſtances, ] confer nothing; 
neither as efficient, nor excmplary Caules. 

'The common ſubſtantiall, or tormall parts of the thing de- fc. 19. , 
fined , are to be pur into the dcfinition of the. whole; bur the 
matcriall parts of the 1,d:iiduum it lelte , muit nor, 


—— 


CHAP. IV. 
Of Power and AS. 


'N Ext Sutfance we come to Power and At. Power 15 cither ® Lib.J.c, 1. 
1 Native or paſſi.e: Active power 1s the prix«iple of changing 

ether thr ys, or ating on another , 18 as much as it 15 another. Paſlive 
Pow£cr 15 1n a manner the ſame with active, tor the motion of 
paſhon and action 15 really the ſame , neither can one be withour 
the other, though timply they are diveric, being in different ſub- 
ts, paſſive 1n.the Patient, active in the Agent. 

- Ot powers, ſome are wud of Reaſon , as the power of waT- b cg. 2. 
ming; ſome ratzorall, as Arts : The rationall arc ot contraries , 
as Medicine 1s of health and (1ck ; the 1rrationall of one only, as 
heat produceth hear. 

* The power(contrary to the Megarick Philoſophers, followers < Cap. 3: 
of Zeno ) remains, although not reduced to act; for we call a 
man Achrteft , though he be not actually employed in buildapg. 
Again, Animals have ſenſe, even when they are not in act. 
Thirdly , 1t were impoſhblc any thing could be which were not 
&tually. Pcſſtble is that whole power, it 1t were reduced to act, 
would not imply any impoſhbility. 

"They are miſtaken , who think there 1s any thing poſſible 4 Cap. 4. 
which ſhall never actually be, or that there arc powers whoſe 
b, arc impoſſible; for hence it would follow , that all things 
" nou! vc poſhble, nothing impoſſible. Poſitle 15 that which doth 

rmay tollow from ſome power ; it it never tolloweth, or com- 

mcth our of that power, it 15 impoſſible, Thar which 1s poſſible 
"Mcrctore, muſt at lome riume or other bc 1n act. 

* Ot powers there arc three kinds, ſome naturall, as Senſes; e Cop. y. 
ME a6 qrerred by cuſtome, as playing on a Pipc3 lomc by aſapliney 
| Arts, The rwo lait require previous operations , the naturall 
- | vii, Natural and irrational] powers are necefſarily reauced 
| (nnn) to | 


a Lib, 6.c. 2. 
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roadt, when the Agent and Patient are ata due diſtance, and 
there 1s nothing bertwixt to hinder them. The rationall powers 
are not ſo, for they are frcc to aCt or not to act as they < wh 

tA&i1s, when the thing that was in PoWET 15 otheriviie then 
when it was in power. = 

e All act 1s before power , and betorc all nature which ts con- 
rained under power, by reaſon, ſence, and 1:me. By reaſon, becauſc 
POWCr 15 defined by act. By i#mr, becau ic though powcr be tem- 
porall before at in the ſame numericall object , tor a man may 
firſt be learned betorc he actually be ſuch; yet, in different 
things of the ſame {pecics, act 1s ever bctore power an time ; for 
nothing can be made or reduced from power, unlefle by an agent 
actually cxiſtenr. 

Laſtly , act is before power 77 eſſence; firlt, becauſe it is later 
1n generation, tor gencration beginneth trom the imperfcQ itare 
of a thing , and procecdeth to thc pertet. Now all generation 
proccederth trom powcr to act. Secondly, act is the end of power; 


but the end, as 1t 15 latcr in gencration, {ſo is it more pertca. 


by naturc, and fir{ti1n intention. 


- = of 
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CHAP. YV. 
Of True and Falſe. 


, He firſt divition of Es is into #n:entonall and reall, * The 

intentionall 15 cither true or falſe. The intelle& afſcrterh 
truly, 1 its judgment be conformable to the thing z falſely, if not 
conformable, tor therc 1s compolition and div1tion 1n the things 
themiclues, as well as in the intellect, VV hence 1t the untc}lect 
compound tlungs by athrmation,asabcy are really compounded, 
or d4v1ide them by negation, as they are really divided, it afſer- 
tcth truly, otherwile talſcly. Truc and ftalſcare in che imple 
appreheni1on of things, bur i1mply, not cnunclatively , 1o as that 
truth is nothing, bur a timple perception ot the object ; talihood 
a non-PCTCC _ or 1gnorance thereot , though ignorance be not 
Fgny talury, VV hence t1mple appretiention may be true 1n 1! 

eltc, talle 1t cannot be, tor tallity requireth compoittion. 

Complex truth and talſhood may be of the ſame ſeparate ſu- 
itances. 

He cannot be decutyad in rhe knowledoe of thing: tmm0o.. abit 
whoſoci cr hath once conceived them immutable ; tor cirhcr be 
will judge alwaics truth , or alwaics crre , beczuſe things 1m 
movable arc alwaics in tiic fame manner. The vicithtude and 
deception, and truc and falic judzment, 1s only 1n things CO:1M10- 
cent and mutable, Y 
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CHAP. VI. 


Of one, the ſame, and diverſe. 


2 Ne 1s an aftcction of Es, not a ſub/{ance as P):hagoras and a Cap. 2. 

Plato aftirn;cd, but'a Ca'egoreme, predicated of evcry thing 
as it 15 Ens. To one 15 oppoſite mary; by þ11.atie oppoliti- 
on, and theretore one 15 maniteſted by many , as indivihtible þ 
divitible, the privation by the habit. For dis 11tible is more known 
tenſe then 1ndtvinble, and multitude then unity. Toore arc re- 
{erred the ſamegequal”, ike, to man, vicersy urequall, unlike. 

» Things are dt: 1ſe,cuthct by Ger.ws or ſpecies 5, ty genus tholt b cop. 3. 
which have not tl.c fame matter, nor a mutuall generation 5 or 
whereot one pPCrtalncs to corrup!itle lubitance, the other to 71cor- 
rp:tble. By ſpecies, thole which have the fame geaur, Genus 1s 
that wherein thoſe things tiiat are diveric arc {aid to be the ſame 
according to tubltance. | : 


ce 
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CHAP. VII. 
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Of immortall, eternall and immoweable ſubſtances» 


: C Ubſtance 1* threecjold; two kinds zaturall >, whercof onc 15 a Lib, 12. of 
. corruptible, as Animal, the other ſemprternall,as Heaven, The 14: cap. 6. 
tturd 15 :mmovteable, 
That there 1s a perperuall immoveable {ubſtance » Is proved 
tus. Subſtances arc firſt Ea« , therefore 1} all tubitances arc cor- 
ruprivle, all things likewiſe mutt be corruptible, which 15 talle; 
for tlicre 15 ancternal) Jocall moron, circular,proper to Heaven, 
which 1t 1s not poſhble ſhould have had a beginning,or ſhall have 
a ciflolution, ho more then time. If therctore Time be ercrnall as 
motion, there muſt neceſſarily be tome incorruptible ang eternal 
bſtance, not only that whercin that ercrnall motion exiſts, the 
Heaven it ſelf; bur one ſubſtance, which ſo moverh, that though 
tr:main its ſelf moveable, yer it movcrth others trom ctcrnity t9 


(y 


cternity, not having only thc power of moving , bur being cont1- 


awally 1n the aX ot motion. For Pl:to and thc reſt, who conce1- 
ied God to have done nothing for a grcat while, corre, becaule 


Wart power WCre fruſtrancous which wcre not reduced to aF. 
Belrdes, motion would not have been eternall, unlefle the moving 
Inbitance were not only ctcrnall, and in pcrpetnall actual] mot1- 
ton; but fuch likewiſe, that it could not but it mult move all- 
WalCs, as being a PUrYC Act \ o1d of DOWCT, 


Hence the fubſtances which caute crternall motion are void of 
(nnn 2) matter 


oem 


[2 
: 
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matter, for they move trom an ctcraall att, andare yoid of all 


POWCT. 
In things that ſomtimes arc, ſomtimcs are not, power 1s pre- 
cedent ro acts but {1mply and ablolutcly act 1s precedent LO Pow - 
er, For , ncithcr things naturall nor artiticiall are reduced trom 
power to act, but by ſomrliing chat actually exits. Now 1t the 
fame, thing alwaics rcturn by a circular motion , ir neceſſarily 
followeth, that there is ſonathi 1Ng ctcriall which remaineth ever 


the {amc, and opcrateth in the ſame manncr. Such an etcrnall 


firſt moving ſubſtance 1s the firſt Heaven, The vicifſitude of Gee- 
ration and corruption 1s not cauſed by rhic firſt Heaven, tor that 
moveth alwaics in the ſame manner, but by the inferiour Orbes, 
eſpecially the Sun, which by his ac ceffion brit oeth lite, by his _ 
ccſſion dcath to all things mortal. 


Thus'is the firſt Rcaion eernall, for it is moved with crernall 


motion; beſ1des which thre 1s fomthing which alwaies moveth, 
and 1s never moved it folft, and 1s eter all, and ſutjtance , and 
att, 
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CH AP P, VIII, 
Of Game, 


 P Hixfef ft mocer , moverh in the fame manner as things appe- 
tble and int] lligib Ic, that 15, it lo moveth others, as it iclf 
remaincth immov cable, 1rc motion of TL. firſt Agent, as it is the 
firſt efhicicent caulſc, confiiterh in that inffuence thereof, whercby 
1t concurreth cttccti\cly with thc intcriour In eclligences in mo- 
VIng 1tS own orb. Wherefore the cficience of thc firſt mover is 
an application-of the. powers of the inter 16ur movers to their pro- 
xr works, whercin hc concurreth with them actively, and indc- 
pendently. Thus the Intelligences move the Heavens, not tor the 
gencration of inferiour things (tor the cnd mult be more noble 


then the mcans ) but tor that chief and amiable good, whereunto 


they end. avour to bc likes as thc1r ultimate cnd. 

The firſt mover 1s void of mutarzor, an ets, wholly and f1mply 
neccflary, and conſequently the principle of all. Upon ttus i 
principle depend Hcaicn and nature, becauſe without him,their 
ultimate cnd and firit cthcient, nothi 19 can be, or be opcrated. 

This fir{t mover, Gor, enjoycth tlic moſt pertect lite, pc rperua: 
and moſt plcaſant, which abſolute tclicity 1s proper to him 3 for 
as much as hc undceritandeth and contemplateth himſelt wit: 
infinite delight. For, as we ate happy in pI that iglts 
bur a little while, lo 1s God molt tappy, inthe infinite and molt 
pertect contemplation of himiclt, who 1s of all things molt adm:- 


rablc, ! 
(593 
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God 1s 47 eterrall icing being, the beſt of betnzs, an emmoUeable 
 ſuhjtance, ſeparate from ſerſible things, cord of corporeall quanitty » 
1thout paris and in ble, tor fuch muſt that principle or fub- 
taricc * which moveth 1ninfinite time. Nothing finite hath 1n- 
finite power. All magnitude muſt be cither f:x:te or 19finite. Fi- 
nite magnitude cannot move in infinite tine; infinite magnitude 
tre 15 not, as we proved inthe Phyſich. 

God 1s empaſſille, rt ſul ject to alteration ; the firſt locall motion, 
which 15 the circular, not being competible ro God, becaulc he 1s 
mmoveable, it tollowecth that other motions that induce paſhon 
or altcration , and arc latcr then locall mation cannot likewiſe 
ve COMPETENT to NUN, 
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CHAP. IX. 


Of Intelligences. 


* TDEides this firſt Subſtance the mover of ric tuſt Heavengthers a cop. 8. 
mult Iikewile be orhcr ſubltances ſeparate from matter , e- 
tcrnall and immoveablc, preſident over the motions of the in- 
{criour orbes; ſo that after what number and order thoſe orbes 
arc diſpoled, according to the {ame are theſe eternall moving , 
and inumovcable {ſubſtances ordered, 
From the number of the motronus may be collected the number 
of the Sphears, and conſ{cquently of the ſubſtances moving, which 
according to eAriſtotle arc 47. 
Heaven 15 numerically oze, becauſe the firſt mover 1s one. Ir is 
an ancient Tradition that thcſc firſt ſubſtances that move the 
Heavens are Gods. This opinion is truly divine 5 but what 15s ad- 
cd, that they had the (hape of men,or ſome other Animal , was 
only invented for perſwaſton of the common people , for uſe of 
Laws, and the convenience of Lite. Thus much may ſerve for a 
ſhort view of his CAetaphyſichs. 
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CHAP: 
Hrs Country, Parents, Maſters. 
Ariſtotle 


KSHHEOPHRASIHS 1tucciccdcd 


| ) 
lic was born at E reſtus( as * Pluta; th, Laer tur, 


and othcrs athrme )a Sca-rown oft Les! os, jca- 
red 1 PO! 1a hill , as © Strabo deicribes It, dittant 
from S1911um 18 Stadra, 

His Father was named AMelazites, as? 


Athe- 
00745 aftirmcth , according ro © others, Les, 
by protefſion a Fuller, Theophraſius was firlt called T Ran He 
hcard Leuctppes 1n his own (ountry, attcrwards went to P/e:5, 
and laſtly cans an auditor of Arzfotle, who changing the 
roushnefſlc of his name, called hun , as Surcvas tauhs firſt E uphra- 
us, afterwards T heoph raſtus , from 1:0 Wn me cloguence of his 
| ws, * S:r autos and other; 
aver) he cxcclled all rhe roft of ts Diſciple S, 

' He was likewitc fo quick of ap} Irehent; on , tl at what Plats 
hail 1aid of A: La e and XNewwcrates, Artlioile apply'd to him and 
Calliftheres. Th Cop) braſlus was acute to a dmiration > Icady to op: 
prehcnd every thing that hc taught; Callz/ihr.cs was dull: ſo that 
Onc needed a bridle_ the other a {p11 - 


the 449" 


CHAP. II. 
His Profeſſzon of Philoſophy, and Diſciples. 
Riftotle retiring to (1at.rs, in the 2” year of the 114" Oiym- 
\ 


piadl , being ; import ned by r 11s Ditciple Ss tO ap} "o1Nt 4 [Uc- 
ceſlour, madc Choice ot 7 be Þ! 'r it 4S as lath boon airca Jy rc: 
red 1 I thc Fit ot 42 ri ls tle | WLO thereupon UNUCTLOOK Li:C 00» 
vernment of tic School, and, 1: :#to:le dying , ical 111 i15 Gar: 
don, Demerr! us Phalerius [ol with him. This time wicte- 
11 I heophrajius founilicd 4 Is —_— ” ” Pliny tO = 4 
ycar from the buiiding of By * 390 YCAars, 4s * $4t- 


my aſt iS T1 hel reads, butorc that umu wherein Pirr.y \Wrotc. 
ore \Wellit At COCTL 
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the Phyſician, as ſome afhirmez and Menarder the Comick 
Poet. 
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CHAP. 1Il, 
Hrs Uertues and Apophthe gmes. 


E was exceeding learned and ſtudious , as Pawphila affir- a Lent. 
I meri, 
*He was very libcrall in conferring benefits , anda great gx. 
cheriſher of learning. 
_ *He made collections of mony tor the conventions of Philo- . ae. 1. ; 
lophers , not for luxury , but tor tcmperance , and learned diſ- 
courſes. 
* He twice freed his Countty ,being undet the oppreſſion of 4 Plur. adv, 
Tyrants, 5 Fo 
* Caſſander {on of Antipa er much eſteemed him, and Piofomy the « Laerr, 
brſt wrote Letters to him. 
he was {0 mucn honoured by the Athenians 5 that Agnomaes £ Laert. 
acculing him of Impicty, very hardly ctcaped from bcing fined 
nmiclte. 
* Of his Apophthegmes arc remembered theſe. He {aid, it 1s ® L«ert; 
more fate truſting to an unbridled horſe, then intemperate 
lpcech. z 
_ *Toa young man ata Feaſt filent , If you hold your peace , b Leer:, 
ah he, becaulc you arc toolith , then you arc wile 3 bur, ut 
you 


Ll 


d Pref. lib, 1, 
e L195. 13+ 


t [ aert. 


Laert. Suid. 


b 1:15. 16.C. 1. 
c Plin, 19. 
d k xercit. pli. 


and Jait] 
| rous hnefſlc of his name, called him , as Sarcas ſaith, firſt Euphra- 


”y pO VAN JLLWHL 4 4 ebb 4 1h pron ejrums « 5 LALIC CAllL I CU i JoLAMMAI, rie 
heard __ in his own (ountry , atterwards went to P/a:5, 
ccame an auditor of Arz/otle who changing the 


ſtus, atterwards T heophyaſtus , from riic My ine clo quence of L113 
{pccch, \W herein ( as Cliert, we (1), Lacs, lus, _— Cr, LO, and othcrs 
aver) he excclled all the rott of is Ditciplc: S. 

' He was likewitc fo quick of apprebention , that what Plats 
hal {aid of A:jtotle and Xewucrates, A111/io:le app ly d to him and 
Calliftheries. Th copl raſlus was acute to admiration, re wy tO a 
prehcnd every thi: ng thar he taught; C allither.es was dull: fo that 
once needed a bridle \the other a (pur. 


CHAP, II. 
His Profeſſzon of Philoſophy, and Diſciples. 
» Ye Fotle retiring to (palits, in the 25 year of the 1 14 Oiym- 
{ 


piad , buing 1 Importunc G1 by Li1S Ditciples to appoint 4 luc: 
ceſlour, madc choice ot Th Op br, it UE ( as hath bucn alrca dy rela- 
red 1n the lic of Ariitule) La tC FCupon undcriovok tic g0- 
vernment of the School, and, ſtole dying , lived in bs Gar- 
den, De met us Phalerius hab 3 with him. It; 1S LMC WILCTE- 
Q Theoph, ailus Hourithcd , iS reckoned «7 ” Plir,y ro be abou! 
ne 449” year from tho bu ding ; of Rome © 390 YEAars, 45  Sal- 


nan. Peg. 259. 19 naſ rightly reads, betore that ume wherein P/r7.y wrote. 
e Athes. 1b. 1. 


* Hei ms Pet) {aith, hc WON at con FLaln t10Ures ro 4 d2& Schoo: , 
Nc ) 
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THEOPHRASTVUS. L0r 


neatly dreſied, and there fitting down , difcourted in fuch man- 
ner, twat he omurted no geiture tuicable to the argument where- 
1pon he treated , fo thar once to exprelle a Glutton , he licked 
111» l1ps. l 

! In the fourth year of the 118* Olympiad , Xerppus being f Leert. Athen, 


Archon , Sophecles , lon of eAmphiclides , procured a __ to be 4&ipn- 


made , forbidding all Philolophers to keep publick Schooles , 
unleſſe ſuch only, as the Senate and pcople thould think fit to 
licenſe; if any did otherwile, he ſhould be put ro death. By this 
dccree , faith Atrheneus, he banithed all che Philoſophers our of 
the City , amongſt the reſt Theophraſtus , who the year tollow- 
ing returned, when as Phzlo, a Diſciple of Ariſtotle , acculed S0- 
phocles for having done contrary to Law: Vhereupon the Arhe- 
nians revers'd the decree, fined Sophocles five Talcnts , and cal- 
Id home rhe Philolophers ; by which mcans, Theophraſtus re- 
turning, was reinſtated in the School. 

Laeritus {aith , there came to hear him 2000 Ditciples 3 Sw- 
das (aith ( it there be no miſtake 1n the number ) 4470. of whom 
were Strato, his Succeflor , Demetrius Fhalereus , Ntchomachas {on 
of Ariſtotle, whom Ariſtippas laith, he much affefted 3 Eraſiſtrarus 
the Phyſician, as ſome athrmez and Menarder the Comick 
Poet. 


CHAP. 1II, 
His Vertues and A pophthe gmers, 


E was exceeding learned and ſtudious , as Pawphila affir- a Lent. 
I mcrii. 

* He was very libcrall in conferring benefits , anda great þ 1 vr. 
cheriſher of learning, | 
_ ©He made collections of mony for the conventions of Philo- c ae, w. 5. 
lophers, not for luxury , but for temperance , and learned diſ- 2 
courſes. 

* He twice freed his Conntty ,being undet the oppreſſion of 4 lur. «dv. 
Tyrants. Color. 

* Caſſander {on of Antipa er much eſteemed him, and Piolomy the «© Laerr, 
irſt wrote Letters to him. 

He was ſo much honoured by the Athenians , that Agnontides {Ly 
accuſing him of Impicty, very hardly clcaped trom being fined 
nmiclte. | 

* Of his Apophthegmes arc remembered theſe. He {aid, it 15 ® L«ert- 
more fate truſting to an unbridled horſe, rthcn intemperate 
lpcech. | 
_ * Toa young man at a Feaſt filent ; It you hold your peace , b Leer:. 
lath he, becaulc you are toolith , then you are wile 5 bur, it 

you 
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THEOPHRASTYUS. 


you are wiſe, you do fooliſhly in holding your peace. 


< He uſed ro ſay, of all things that arc ipent, time is the mof 
rccious. 7 

* Being demanded, as Ariſto faith , what he thought of De. 
moſthenes; he anſ{wcr'd, he is worthy of this Ciry; of Demades ; he 
is above the City. 

*To Philip Son of (aſſandey he faid, ] wonder your eyes do not 
make dy » the pipe of your nole coming ſo dircly upon 
them. 

'To prove that riches are not to bc loy'd and admir'd hee in- 
{tanccd Callas, a rich Athenian, and /ſmerras a Theban 3 theſe 
ſaith he, ule the ſame things, as Socrates and Epamizondas. 

* He {aid we mult not love {trangers, to the end we may make 
tryall of them, but make tryall of them to the end we may love 
them, 

" He faid the Soul paid a dear rent for her habitation in the 
body. | 

' He ſaid Falihood raiſed from Calumny and Envy , endy- 
reth a little while , but toon periſherth. 

« Seeing a young man bluſh, bc of cood comfort ſaith he,that is 
the complexion ot Vertue. 

' He uſed to ſay, ſtand in awe of thy ſclt, and thou ſhalt not be 
aſhamed betorc other. 

" He ſaid the good necd but fer Laws , for things arc not ac- 
commodated to Laws, but, Laws to things. 

” The envious are more unhappy then others in this refpe&, 
tiiat they arc troubled not only at their misfortunes, bur alſo at 
tne good fortuncs of others. 

* Being demanded what preſerved humane lite, he ſaid, benc- 
ficence, 1eward, and puniſhment. 

? He lard, Honours arc to be acquired, not by converſation 
and favour, but by action. 

1 Being demanded what Love 1s, he anſwered, the paſſion of 
an 1dle {oul. 

* He ſaid a woman ought not to be ſecn her ſelf, nor behold 0- 
thers richly attircd, tor both arc inticcments to dithoneſty. 

' He ſaid, Love 1s an exceſſive defire of fomrhing irrational, 
cntrance thereof calie, the ditingagement ditficult, 


THEOPHRASTUS. 


EHAP.1V. 
His Will and Death. 


: His Will is thus delivered by Laertius. a Let. 


E all well; but zf any thing bappen otherwiſe, thus we 

grve order. All thoſe goods which belong to the Houſe, 

I bequeath to Melantes and Pancreon Sonnes of 
Leo; Thoſe which are ſet apart for Hipparchus, I will be 
thus diſpoſed. Firſt, that the ſtudy and Ornaments belong- 
ing thereunto be perfected, and if any thing may be added 
more to beautifie them, that it be done. Next, that the ſtatue 
of Ariſtotle be ſet up inthe Temple , and the other Dona- 
ries which were before in the Temple. Moreover that the 
little walk which is near the School be built new , not worſe 
then it was before, and that the Maps of the World be pla- 
ced tin the lower Walk, That an Altar likewiſe be built , 
wanting nothing of perfection and ſplendor. I will that the 
ſtatue of Nicomachus as brg as the life be finifbed; it rs in 
Praxiteles's hands; let him go on wuh it. Let it be placed 
whereſoever they ſhall think good, who have the diſpoſall 
of the reſt, and are named in my Will.. Thus much for the 
Temple and Donaries. My Land at Stagira [ bequeath to 
Callinus, all my Books to Neleus. The. Garden and Walk, 
and all the houſes belonging to the Garden I bequeath to my 
Friends hereafter named, that they may exerciſe themſelves 
and ſindy Philoſophy therem, for men cannot alwaies be a- 
broad. But with condition, that they do not alienate it , no! 
pretend any propriet Y thereto,but eſteem it a thing /. acrcd in 
common poſſeſſion , making uſe of all things therein as be- 
cometh juſt and loving Friends. The perſons to whom | wil 
that this be in common , are, Fipparchus, Neleus , Strato , 
Callinus, Demorunus, Demaratus, Callt{thenes, Me- 
antes, Pancreon, and Nicippus, Let alſo Ariſtotle, ſore 
of Mtettas and Pythias , zf be deſire to ſtudy Philoſophy, 
(000) partake 
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par take likewiſe of the ſame priviledge, and let the moſs an. 


tient of the Overſeers take great care of him, that he be in- 


ftrufied as well as is poſſeble wm Philoſophy. Let #s be buri- 


ed in that part of the Garden, which they ſhall think, moſt 
convenient , not erecting a Monuinent, or any thing that ts 
ſumptuous over our Graves. Thus let all things be ordered 
according as 1s ſaid; the Temple, Monument, Garden, and 
walk repaired; let Pomypylus , who dwellethin them , take 
charge of them, and of other things as be did beretofore, 
for whoſe pains 4” BRL let the Po ef ors thereof conſ der 
hun. As for Pompylus ana T hrepta, who hawe been 
long ſince manumitted, and done us good ſervice, if there be 
any thing which we have beſtowed upon them, or they them. 
ſelves baverequired, as alſo the 2600 Drachmes whicy [ 
appointed to be given to them and Hipparchus , let _ 
firmly poſſeſs it all,as I have often expreſſed toMelantes,c: 
Pancreon, who aſſented thereunto. Moreover 1 Mr 
them Somatalcs and the Girle. Of my ſervants, I manuznt 
Molon, and Cimon, and Parmenon; as fer Manes and 
Callias, when they ſhall have lived four years in the Gar- 
dens, diſcharging their Office unblamably, 1 will they be ſet 
at liberty. Of the Domeſtick Utenſills, let the Go 
beſtow on V ompylus as many as they think fit, and ſell the 


reſt. To Rn ts INclcus, Donax; [et 


Eubius be ſold. © Ler Hipparchus, ozveto Callimis 2000 
drachms. And ſor Melantes & Tancicon,if we did not look 
apon Eipparchus, as baving heretofore been very beneficial 
to us, antlnow quite ſhipwrack d i his Fortunes, we: 
ſhould have appointed bin a joint-eState with Mclantes 
and Pancreon. But becauſ el] concave it were not eaſte for 
them to be joined in the ordering of one F amily with him, and 
that it would be more to their adwant, rge to receive ſomthiny 
Cert al! from Hipparchus, for theſe reaſons , let Hippar- 
chus give to each of them, Melantcs and P ancreon, a - 
lent. Let hin likewiſe duly furmſh the Gwverſeers with al 


char "Ges neceſſary for the performance of the forementioned 


wor ks ) 


THEOPHRASTVUS. 
works; which done, let Hipparchus be free and diſcharged 


from all debts and Covenants to me. If any benefit come to 
Hipparchus frow Chalcis on my bekalf,let him wholly enjoy 
it as his own. Be theſe the Owerſeers of thoſe things con- 
tamed in my Will; Hipparchus, Neleus, Strabo , Calli- 
nus, Demotimus, Calliſthenes, Crefarchus. 


Copres of the Will of Theophraſtus, toned 1th his Ring, are kept 3 
the firft by Hegef1as ſo; of Hipparchus, #:treſſes , Callippus 4 Pela- 
near, Philomelus, an Euonymean z Lylandcr an Hyb ear; Philion, 
an Alopectan. The ſecond Olympiodorus hath atteſted by the ſame 
perſons. The third 1s 13 the har.ds of Adimantus, deliuered to his 
jon Androſthenes. W:treſſes, Aumneſtus, ſox of Cleobulus ; Lyſt- 
ſtratus ſo, of Piidton, a 7 b«ſtan; Strato, ſox of Arcelilaus, 4 Lamp- 
ſacene; Theſtppus, ſos of Thelippus, of the Potters ({reet;, Dioſcori- 
des,ſon of Dionylius, an Epicephiſian, Thus ( ſaith Laertius ) was 
his Wl. | 


He died old, having lived cighty five ycars , his (pirits being Laert. 


waſted, as Su1das afirmes , with continuall writing ; and, upon 
the marriage of one of his Diſciples, giving himſcltc ſoine 1nter- 
miſhon and ret, it occaſton'd his end. 


As he lay upon his death-bed,, * Crcero faith, He blamed Nature * Tyſcal. lib, 4. 


for grutng Harts and Comes ſo long life that could do 1.0 good therety , 
audto Man, who could do mcſt 200d, ſo ſhort ; nhereas if man had been 
allowed longer time , his life 14ht have been adoyed mth the perte- 
tl10n of arts and learmng. Thus he complaincd , that afſoon as he 
came within the view of thefe, he was taken away. 


His Diſciples came to him, and asked him: it he had any Leer: 


thing to ſay rothem ; Nothing, ſaich he , but that the life of man 
loſeth many pleaſures only for glory. When ne begin to live, then we the ; 
nothing 1s more unprofitable then the deſire 5, wn But be happy, and 
either ge oter ſiudy , for 1t 1s Tery laborious , or goperſeuerantly 
through 1t , for it 1s of great glory. The Tauity of life rs much greater 
then the benefit thereof. But, I have not time to aduiſe you nhat to do ; 
do you conſider at leiſure what is Leſt ſor you : In laying which words 
he expired. The whole people of Atheas followed his body on 


foot to thegra VC, 
k 


es 


CHAP. V. 
His Writings. 


E left many writings, whercof , ſaith Laer:zus, becauſe they 
arc full of all kinde of learning, I thought good to give this 
Catalogue. ; 
(000 2) Frift. 
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Firft Analyticks 3. 

Latter Analyticks 7. 

Of the Analyſis of Syllogrſms, 1. 

Epitome of Analyticks 1 . 

Places of Deduthon 2, es 

Avoniſticks , concerning the Theory of Eriftick argu. 

Menrs., : 

Of the Seiles I. 

To Anaxagoras 1. 

Of Anaxagoras 1. 

Of eAnaximenes 1. 

Of Archelaus 1. 

Of (alt, zatre, allom 1. ; 

ne Or , as the other Edition , oþ things 
that may be petrified 2. 

Of 1nditiſitle lines 1. 

Of Auſcultation 2. 

Of Winds 1. 

The aifferences of Vertue 1, 

Of a Kingaome 1. 

Of the Diſcipline of a King 1. 

Of Lzves 3. 

Of old age 1. 

Of the Aſtrology of Democritus 1. 

Of ſublime things 1. 

Of Apparitions 1. 

Of humor, colour, fleſh 1. 

Of the Deſcription of the world 1. 

of Man I, 

A colletzon of the DoAynes of Diogenes le 

Of Defir1;1ons 3. 

Erotick 1. 

eArother of Love 1. 

Of Felictty 1. 

Of Specres 2. 

of : 8 Emtlepfie 1. 

Of Divine tnſptration 1. 

Of Empedocles 1. 

Epichirems 18. 

Inſlances 3. 

Of Voluntary 1. 

Epitome of Plato's Commonwealth 2. 

Of the acer ſity of ace in Creatures of the ſame kind: 1. 

Of Sul1ta;ieous apparitions 1, 

Of texting andblowes tr, 

Of Aramals that are ſaid to have wiſdome 7. 

Of thoſe nhich dwell ty dry places 1. 


Of thoſe which change colour 1. 
Of thoſe which aw ell in caves 1. 
Of Animals 7. 
Of Pleaſure according to Ariſtotle 1. 
Of Pleaſure, another, I. 
Theſes 24, 
Of hot and cold 1. 
Of diz2ineſſe and dimr eſſe 1. 
Of Sweat 1. 
Of Affirmation aud Negation 1. 
Calliſthenes, or of Grief® 1+ 
Of Labours 1. 
Of Motion 3. 
Of Stones 1. 
Of Peſttlence 1 
Of Farnting 1. 
Megarich 1, 
Of Melancholy r. 
Of Metals I. 
Of Honey 1. 
Of the colletons of Metrodorus I; 
Sublime diſcourſes 2. 
-0f N— E: 
Of Lawes alphabetically 24. 
Epitome of Lawes 19. 
To Definitions 1. 
Of Odoys 1, 
Of Wine and Oyle. 
Firſt propoſitions, 18. 
Legiſlattve 3. 
Poltticks 6. 
Politick according to ſeverall 0ccaſpons &; 
Poltttck Cuſtomes 4. 
Of the beſt Commonwealth 1. 
Colletton of Problems 5. 
Of Proverbs 1. 
Of Congelation and Liquefattion Ln. 
Of Fire 2. 
Of winds 1. 
of the Palſey 1. 
Of Suffocation 1. 
Of Madneſſe 1. 
Of Paſſions 1. 
Of Srg HesS Tl 
Sophil mes 2, 
Of the ſolution of Syllogiſms l- 
Topicks 2. 


THEOPHRASTOUS. 


1 


of puniſhment b. 

Of Haire 1. 

Of Tyranny 1. 

Of Watey 3. 

Of ſleep and dreams 1. 

Of friendſhip 3. 

Of Ambition 2. 

Of Nature 3. 

Of Phyſick 17. 

Of the Epitome of Phyſicks, 2 
Phyſicks 8. 

To Naturall Philoſophers 1. 
Of Naturall Hiſtorzes to. 

Of Naturall (Cauſes 8; 

Of Chyles 5. 

Of falſe Pleaſure 1. \ 

Of the Soul 1. Theſis. 

Of undoubted Faith 1, 

Of ( mple dubitations 1. 
Harmomdcks 1. 

Of Vertue, 1. 

Occaſions or Contrad;aons 1. 
Of Sentence 1, 

Of Rrdiculons 1. 
Meridians 2. 

Drwuiſions 2, 

Of Differences 1. 

Of Injuries 1, 

Of Calumny 1 

Of prazſe 1. 

Of Experter, ce 1. 

Epiſtles 2» 

Of caſuall Ammeals 1 

Of Seletizon 1. 

Encomums of the Gods 1, 

Of FeſtrUals I. 

Of Proſperity 1. 

of Enth 1ymemes 1 

Of 1nVentions 2. 

Morall arſputes 1. 

Morall deſcri _ Go 

Of Tumult 1. 

Of Hiſtory 1. 

Of the judgment of S)llo giſmes 1, 
Of flattery x. 
Of the Sea 1. 
To Caſlander, of a Xingdome t.. 


THEOPHRASTS. 


THEOPHRASTOUS, r09 


Of Crnieny 1, 

Of Me:co St. 

O/ Speech 1. 

Colic cfror, of n Or e1 ; 
Solutions 1. 

Of AMuijick 2. 

Ot AAcieors 1. 

Megad {cs 1. 

Of Lans 1. 

O' thin \SCOR,rAYT) toLapw nl. 
A Colleciion uf the Docl;ines of XCHocrates I. 
Contabulatiois 1. 

' O}; an Oath 1. 

Rhetorical TP, ecep!s 1, 

O! riches Cs. 

'0), Poeſy 1. 

P; of l. hit, Polit: bh Et] T 8. Phyſic k, YT 0.1ck ! 
Prolerts 1, 

Colleciior, of Probl-ns I. 

Of Pi Wicall Pr Llems 1. 

Of Example 1. 

O/ Propoſition aid Wer 1414ur I. 

O! Poeſy,aricther,n 

Of then '{e mer. 1, 

Of Ade F 

Of Solfciſmes 1. 

Of the Art of Ri/elurick 1. 

Of Phetoricall Aits, 73 kimas. 

O/ Hypocriſy 1. 

Ariſiotelick, or 1heoph;aſtick (ommeggaries C. 
Naturall Sciterices 16. 

Eyttome of Pty{icks 1, 

Of Graticude 1. 

Ethick-Charatters J 
O/ Fallhood ard Truth 1. 
Of the Hiſtory of Diunity 6. | | 
Of the Gods 3. | 
Geometricall Hiſtories 4, 

E 1tome of Arittotle, concerning Anamals 6 
Epichirenis - 

Theſ's 3. 

Of a Kirguom T, 

Of Cauſes 1. 

Of Demoucyitus Tt. 

Of Calumny 1, 

Of Ger eration - 

O''the Prudence aud Manners of Animals 1. 


to 1182, Diviſions, Theſc Books, as Theop hraftus had ordered in 
his VV1ll, were delivered to Neleus. What atterwards became of 
them, hath been related in the life of Ar iſtotle 


THEOPHRASTVS 


Of Motion 2. 
O f Stpht 4. 
To deftianions 2. 
Of being Gruen I. 
Of Greater and Leſſe# 1. 
Of Muſick 1. 
Of the d11ne Beatitude 1. 
To thoſe of the Academy 1 - 
Protreptick I. 
How a (ity may be beſt 11h ohered Eb; 
Commentaries 1. 
Of the fie) elullition in SICLLY 1. 
Of Things granted 1. 
Of the wates of Kn10w11'8 ls 
of the Lying A TgUMment 3 * 
Ante-Tupick I. 
TocAſcbylus 1, 
Aſtrological Hiſtory 6. 
Arithmeticall Hiſtories of Encreaſe 1. 
rx rc E | 
udicaal Orations 1. 
F'» concerntng Altycreon to Phanias azd Nicanor. 


& ie I, { 
Emas 1. 4 
Of opporturittes 2. 6. 
Of ſeaſonable diſcourſes 1. | 


Of the Inſtitution of Children 1. 

Another, aiffe; ent i. 

Of Inſtitution, or, of Vertues,or, of Temperance 1. 
Protreptick 1. 

Of numbers 1. 

Defitions of Syilogiſlick ſpeech 1. 

Of Heaven 1. 

Politick 2. 

Of Nature 1. 

Of Fruits and Animals. All which,ſaith Laertius,amount 
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STRAT © 


CHAP.1. 
H:s Life. 


I / 7.0 was ſucceflour to Theophraſtus. He was of a Lars. 
© ' Lampſacam, his Father © eArceſilaus , or, as® "Ws Leer; 
{omc, © eArceſias,mentioned in his VViIl. © He i Sid. 
was a perſon of great worth, emnent faith Laer- d Suid. 

tius, in all kinds of Philoſophy, but eſpecially 18© __ 

hat which xs called Phyſick, the "P aritient and 

| ſold part, * wherein he introduced many thIngs f cic.de finib.y. 
rew, * diſſenting not only from Plate, but trom his Maiter Ar!ſto- g ptue. adv. 
tle. From his excellency herein he was called the Naturall Thilo- Net. Color. 

, LAWS . ue. 1 Ben 7 WM = po EL Cic. de. Nat: 
ſ-p'er: ' He preſcribed all divine power to Nature. * Erhick hee 
rouched bur little. ' He took upon him the government of the i cic. de Nat. 
School, according to Apollodoyus, in the | third year of the } 123* f:or. 1. Laert. 


| : = Haha j k Cic.de finih, 4 
Olympiad,and continucd thereim 18. ycars. He inttrufted Ptolomy = Say, 
the lon of Pp:{:delphus, who beſtowed 80 Talents upon him. 
CHAP, I | | 
His Will and Death. | 


His Will,faith Laertzus, was to this effect, 


of Hus I order,againſt the tune that I fall die. All thoſe 
things which are in my houſe I bequeath to Lampyri- 

on and Arcciilaus, Out of the money which | have at 
Athens, let my Executors firſt defray the charges of my 
Fune ral, and the ſolemn rites after my enterrement, doing 
nothing ſuperfluouſly nor niggardly. The Executors of theſe 
things [ appoint in my Will be theſe; Olympicus , Ariſti- 
tes. Mnefigenes, Hippocrates, Epicrates, Gorgylus, 
(PPP) D:- 


STRATO. 
Diocles, Lyco, Athancs. I leave the School to Lyco, fox 
the reſt are either too old, or otherwiſe employed. All the reſt 
ſoall do well if they confurm this choce that I bave made. ] 
bequeath _— all my Books unto him,except thoſe which 
are written by our own hand, beſides all Vtenſills, Carpets, 
and Cups for Feaſting. Let the Executors give 500, 
Drachmes to Epicrates and one of the ſervants , which 
Arceſilaus ſhall think good. Let Lampyrion and Arceſj- 
laus diſcharge all the debts , which Datppus undertook for 
Hirzus. Let nothing be owing either to Lampyrion or to 
the heirs of Lampyrion, but let hin be diſcharged of all , 
and the Executors beſtow on him 500. Drachmes , and one 
of the ſervants, as Arcelilaus ſhall think good;that bawing 
taken much paines with us, he may bave ſufficient for food 
and rayment. I manumit Diophantus, and Diocles, aud 
Abus. I give Simmias to Arcefilaus. I wanumit Dromo, 
When Arceſilaus ſhall come, let Hirzus with Olympicus 
and Epicrates , andthe reſt of the Executors caſt up the 
Accounts of the charges of my Funerall and other things; 
whatſoever is over and above, let Arcelilaus take it of O. 
lympicus, not preſſeng Þ11 upon the day of payment. Let 
Arce(ilaus diſcharge the Covenants which Strato mad: 
with Olympicus, and ,Aminias, which are in the hands of 
Philocrates Sor of Tiſamenus, As for my Tombe, let it be 
ordered as Arceſilaus, and Olympicus, and Lyco ſhall 
think good. 


This was his 1471}, preſerved by 4-1jto the Chia, He was of to 
thin and low a conſtitution,thar he felt not any pain at h1s deati., 

Ot this name Laertrus reckons cight. 

The fiſt a Diſciple of {ſccrates. 

The ſ-:ozd, this Philoſopher. 

The thizd a Phylictan,Diſciple of Fraſiſſrarus. 

The Fourth an Hittorian, who wrotc the Wars of Philip and 

Perſeus with the Romances, 

The fifr;1s wanting. 

The /:xt,an pigrammatick Poct. 

The ſetenth, an anticnt Phytician. 
The erghth , a Peripaterick, who lived at Alexandsis. 
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CHAP. III. 


His Writings. 


4; is {aitli, he wrotc many Books : 
| wHnc of them, 


O{ a Kindom 4 

Of Juſt, US. 

O; Good }. 

Of God - 

Of Principles « 

O' LiGes. 

O! Felicity. 

O! Ph1loſophy. 

Of Furtitude, 

Of Vacuum. | 

Of Heaten. bo. 

Of Breath. 

Of humane Na: ure. 

OU] the Qeneration of + Aja mmdls. 
Of mixtion. 

O' Sleep. 

Of Dreams. 

O; Stoht. 

Of Serſe. 

Of Pleaſure, 

Of Colours, 

Of Diſeaſes. 

O! Judgements. 

Of Facul:tes. 

Of Attall:ick Machines: 
O/ Hunger aid Off uſc ation, 
Of Light and Heavy. 

Of Ute inſpiration. 

O;' 7eme. 

Of Altmert and augmentation. 
O' uncertatn Animals. 

O! taralous Animas, 

Of! Cauſes. 

Soluttons of Queitions, 


ppp 2) 


Laeritus C1VCS this Cata- 
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Proems of Places. 

Of Accident. 

Of More and leſſe. 

Of #nuſt. 

Of Preority and Poſtertority, 

Of Priority of Genus. 

Of Proprium. 

Of Future, 

Confutations of Irventions, 
Commentartes,which are ſuſpetted, 
Epiſtles; beginning thus, Strato to Arſizoe, Health: 


L Y Cv 


CHAP. I. 
His Life. 


ITrato, ſaith Laerttus was ſucceeded by Lyco, 

Son of A(tyanax of Troas, an cloquent pcr- 
ſon, wes excellent tor the education of 
Children. He heard allo Panthedus the 
Daalc&ick, 

He ſaid, that as Horſes nced both bridle 
{pur,ſoin Children thete muſt joined both 
modeſty and ambition. Of his florid cx- 

preſſion is alledged this inſtance. Of a poor 

Maid hee ſaid z Bapv dg paprivs murel x5pa 1c aniriy ary.x8s enrphaeuon vhs 

aaucbor Ths narxies wer, A maid is a heavy burden to her Parent when ſhe 

outruns the flowry ſeaſon of her youth for want of a dower. Whence An- 

zigonus {aid of him , thar as the fragrancy and pleaſantneſle of an 

excellent apple will not admir Tranfplantation; ſo whatſoever 
he ſaid was to be heard only from himſelt. For this {weetnefſe of 
diſcourſe ſome added the lerter y- to his name, calling him Au«s7, 

which implyeth ſweetreſſe: lo * Plutarch. = 

In tile he was very different from himlclt. 

Upon thoſe who were ſorry they had not learned when time 
was, and wiſhed it might be 1ccalled, he jeſted thus. He ſaid , 
that they who cndcavoured to make amends by a late penitence 
for their paſt negligence, were conſcious of the impolibility of 
their withes; and of thoſe that ſought to bring it ro paſle, he ſaid, 
they had loſt all reaſon, in applying the nature of a {traight line 
toa crooked ruler, or bcholding their face in troubled water, or 
a confuſed mirrour. 

He ſaid,that to the wreath of publick games in rhe Forum , ma- 
ny aſpired; to the Olymprck, tew or none. 

He many times by his Counſell much advantaged the Arhe- 
nians, 

In his garments he affected neatnefſe ſo much , that, as Hey- 
pps (aith, he wore an upper garment very precious and fine. 


He 
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He was very cxpert in all cxcralſcs, active _ well maic to! 
a Wreitlcr, buing thin-car d and mel ſet, 4S Aritr90nus (ar y(tius 
afirmeth : Whence in his own C ountry >= prac Md the Ele a: 
Games, and played at Ball. 

He was intimate with Fumenus and Artalus beyond all niwcn 
who {upply 4 hum with inany thinss. Arnttocbas allo would ha: 
had him lived with him, but could not oct him. 

He was lo gre 1t an cencmy to Hier mas thc Per pate! 1 6. tiiat 
upon 4 ſolemn day ( of which alrcas ly in the lite of eArve[1.!; 
he only torborc to come x0 him. 

He comparcd 0-r.to;s to Frogs ; thee, ſaith he , croak 11 
water, thole by the water ot an hourc-v lafle. 

He was Matter of the School forty vears , luccccdins S! 7: 
the hundred rwenty ſeventh Olympiad; as he had given _ r by 


his VV. 


Me ity be j1ſtly preſerved. Let it eu ſet ; 'P wy. atuC. 


CHAP. II. 
H:is IVill and Death. 


Laertins produceth a W1ll of his to this effect. 


HUS I, poſe of ny eſtate » If I ſhall not recover 

of this ſickneſſe. All that is in S houſe I bequeath to 

theBrethren, Aſtyanax and Lyco, out of which is t9 
be paid whatſoever I owe at Athens to any man, as alſo the 
charges of my Funerall and Exe, quIES, I/bat is in tbe ha; 
and Zogina, I beifow upon Lyco , becauſe be is of eur 
name , and bath lived long w thus, to our great content, as 
one that deſerved the place of a Son. The Peripatum I leave 
to thoſe friends that will make uſe of it , as Bulo, Callinus, 
Ariſto, &mphio, Lyco, Pytho, Ariſtomachus, Heracli- 
us, Lycomedes, Lyco my Kinſman Let the pur Þ1m 1 
that place who they conceive will perſevere intt , and tif- 
char NE It beſt, n' ws 't the reſt of uy fr tends —_ 21 for oy 
ſake and the place S, My F unerall and the burning of my body 
be ſo ordered by Bulo and Callinus, that it be not prodigall 
wor niggardly. Ont of my oſt .zte at Eoina, let Lyco aftzr my 
death give to the young men as much Oyle as ſhall ſerve theu 
turnes , that kereby the memory of me and him that ag 00's 
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and chooſe a fit place for the ſetting up of it, wherein let Dio- 
phantus and Heraclides, ſon of Demetrius aſſiſt theys. 
Out of my Rents inthe City , let Lyco pay all that I hawe 
namedafter bis departure ; inthe next place let Buio and 
Callinus and the expenſes of my funeral be diſcharged, 
Let that houſhold ftuffe be taken away which | bave left as 
common betwixt them. Let likewiſe the Phyſicians Palithe.. 
mis aud Midas be honoured and rewarded for their care of 
me, andfor their skill. To the ſon of Callinus1 leave a couple 
of Thericlean Pots, and to his Wife, a couple of Goblets, 
41:4 a fine Carpet, and a ſhaegy Carpet , and a Coverlet, and 
two Couch beds, the beſt that areleft , that we may not ſeem 
unmindtull of their due reſpect towards us. As for thoſe 
that ſerved me, I order thus : Demetrins, who hath beer 
long a Free man, I forgive the price of bis redemption, and 
leſtow upon him frve Mine, anda Cloak and a Coat ; and, 
as having undergone many labours with me , let him be de. 
cently ſupplyed with neceſſaries. Crito, the Chalcidonian, 
I forgive the price of bis redemption, ant beſtuw further on 
him foure Mine NMicrus alſo I manumit, whom let Lyco 
bring up , and ſix years hence let him inſtruGt him. [n like 
manner I manumit Chares, whom let Lyco alſo bring up; 
| gxve him two Mine, and my buokes, that have been 
publiſhed: The reſt that have not been publiſhed, let them be 
given to Callinus, andlet him take diligent care for the 
publiſhing of them. To Syrus the Free-man 1 give foure 
Mine , and Menodora , and if be owe me any thing, I for- 
give it him. To Hilara I give frve Mine, a ſhaggy Cover- 
let, two Ceuch-beds, a Carpet , and which bed he ſhall 
chooſe. I manumit likewiſe the Mother of Micrus, and Noc- 
mones, and Dion , and Theon , and Euphranor, and 
Hermias; as alſo Agatho, after behath ſerved two years 
more ; as alſo Ophelto and Poſſidonis, the bearers of my 
Litter , after they have ſerved four years more , I will that 
they be ſet at liberty. I give moreover to Demetrius, Crito, 
and Syrus, to each a Bed and Coverlet, ſuch as Lyco ſhall 


think fit. This I beſtow on them , for as nueh as they bave 
expreſs d 
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expreſ. sd themſelves ſaithfull im the performance of ſuch 
things as were committed to their charge. As for my buriall, 
whether Lyco will have it here or at home , let it be as he 
will; for I perſwade my ſelfe , be will do what is fitting ng 
leſſe then if 1 had done it my ſelfe. When be ſhall bave faith. 
fully performed theſe things , let the bequeſts of my Will re. 
mein firm. Witneſſes, Callinus, an Hermioneen, Ariſto, 
theChian, Euphronius, a Pwamean. 


Thus, faith Zaertivs , having wilcly managed all things ap- 
pertaining to Learning and Humanity , his prudence and dili- 
gence exrended even to the making of his Will z fo that in that 
rcſped alſo he defcrveth (tudiouſly ro be imitare.l. 

He died 74 years old of the Guur. 

There were toure of this name. 

Theft, a Pythagorcan, mentioncd in the lite of Arrſterie. 

The ſecond, this Pcripatcrick, 

The third, an Epick Poct, 

The fourth, an Epigrammatick Poct. 
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ANTISTHENES, 


His Life. 


ÞD He Cy1cks are derived from Antefthenes,Diſciple 

of Socrates, who,being moſt pleaſed with thoſe 

diſcourlcs of his Mater, which treated of To- 

lerance and Laboriouinefle , inſtituted this 

Sc. * He was born at Athens , his Father an * Et: 

Athenian named Antiſthenes alſo his Mother 
TESPBYE a Thyac1an, or,as Plutarch, a Phrygean, in whoſc 

deicnce, to thoſe who reproached him that ſhe was a Forrcigner, 

he an{wer'd C:bele the Mother of the Gods was a Phry7an.He likewiſe 

derided rhe Athenians tor boaſting of their being Natives, ſaying, | 

they were nothing more noble then ſnailes and Wk > Neither. _ . .; | 

did Sucrates the lefſe eſteem him3 bur on the contrary,hearing that gr” © 

he had behav'd himſfelt valiantly at the Fight at Tanagra, he ſaid 

of him, 1 kzew two Parents both Athemays could not beget ſo excellent 

a Perſon. He firſt heard Gorgras the Orator, whence his Dialogues 

arc written in a Rhetoricall ſtile, conſiſting chiefly in verity and 

cxhortation. Hermippus faith, at the 1ſimian meeting, he uſed to 

make Orations in praiſe and diſpraiſe of the Atherrans , Thebars 

and Lacedemorrans, betore all the aſſembly z But ſecing many of | 

the Citizens come thither he refrained, | 

Next he applycd himſclt ro Socrates, and profited ſo much un- i 
der him,that he counſclled his Scholcrs,to become his fellow-dil- 
ciples under that Maſter, He livedin thc Preum, and went every 
day 40.Stadta, to hear Socrates, 

He affected even whilſt he wasDiſciple to Socrates to go in poor 
habit,and* once having turned the torn part of his garment outer- 
moſt, Socrates ſpying it, ſaid, I ſee varn-glory through a bole 3 or, as 
Af liar, do you uſe this oftentation betore us allo? 

i Upon the death of Socrates he was the occaſion of banirhment © £«"7- 
to A.ytus, and of death to Melius; for Melitus mecting with ſome 
young men of Ports, invitcd to Aihers by the fame of Socrates, he 

rought them to Ar:ue, telling thcm he was wiſer thenSocyates , t 
whereupon the ſtandcrs by 1n indignation, turned them both oft 
of the Cittyz of which alrcady in the lite of S:crates. | 
Aaaal 2 {HAD. 
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eANTISTHENES. 


CHAP. II 
His inſtitution of a Sed. 


' _—_ being dead , of whom he learned tolerance and apa- 
thy, he made choice of Cyzoſargzes, a Gymnaſium ar Athens 
juſt withourthe gates,as of the fitteſt place in which he might dil- 
courle of Philotophy. * It was fo called upon this occaſion. D:dy- 
mus the Athenian ſacrificing in his own houſe, a white dog that 
was by, {natcht the Victim, and running away with it, Pld it 
down in another place; D:aymus much troubled thereat, conſult- 
cd the Oracle , which enjoined him te erc& a Temple in that 
place where the Dog had laid down the Vitim , and to dedicate 
it to Hercules, which was called Cynoſarges, ® xuts dpyurebs, The Tem- 
ple of the white Dog.* Hence Antiſthezes 8& hus tollowers were call. 
cd Cymcks, and, by thoſe that diſapproved their inſtitution, Does; 
Antiſthenes himſelf being termed Awnxven, the ſincere Dog. 2 

He firſt doubled his old ſordid Cloak, and wore it alone[ with- 
out a Coat ]as Drocles afhrmeth ; he carried hkewiſc a ſtaffe and 
ſatchell. Neanthes ſaith, he firſt uled a fingle Cloak. Softcrates in 
the third of his Succeſſions, ſaith , Drodorus the Aſpendian wore 2 
long beard, and carried a ſtafte and VValler. 

4 His aſſertions were theſc, that Vertue may be acquired by teach- 
11g; that thoſe perſons are noble, who are Vertuous; That Vertue was ſelf- 

ſufficient to Felicity, not needing ary thing but a Socratick Courage 
That Yertae conſifteth in Aftons , wot requiring many words nor much 
learning, and 1s ſelf-ſufficient to wiſdom, for all other things have a ve- 
ference thereto, That 1:famy 1s good and equalPFro labour, and that 2 
wiſe man 0w9ht not to govern tleCommor wealth according to the Laws in 
force, but according to Vertue; That a miſe man, tohave iſſue, may 
make choice of Leautifull women, and love, for a wiſe man ot, ly k,oweth 
what ought tobe lowed. 

Diocls addeth theſc ; That rothing rs ew to a wiſe man 3 That s 
good man deſerueth love, that vertuous perſons are friends; that wee 
ought to get aſſiſtance in War, Valiant aud juſt; thar wvertue 1s an Ar- 
mour newer car; be taken from us; That 1t 1s bertcr with ſome few 
good men to oppoſe all the wicked, then nith many wicked me: to contend 
with few good; Ot ſerve your E nemies, for they firft f1:d out your faults; 

Eſteem a juſt man more thex a nerghbour; The ſame wertue belongeth to 
man and to woman; thoſe things are good wh: are honeft,ill which are 
arlboneſt;, All things eſteem ſtrange; Wiſdom rs the ſafeſt fortification, for 
11 wil neither fall awaygior can be betray'd In theſe trexpugnable thir;s 
we ought to build Forts, by meditation. 

© Agellius (aith, he eftcemed Pleaſure the greareſt ill, whence hee 
n{ed to fays [ had rather te mad, then be azlartied to pleaſure. $ 
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fAs tothe opinion of the Cymcks in generall (not eſtecming f Leert vit. 
themz ſairh Laertius yz 4 MCcer form and inſtitution of litc . but a Menedem. 


true Set of Philoſophy) they were thele. 

They took away, with eArifto the Chian, Draledick and Phyſick, 
and only adgurtted Erhick 5 whence, winat fore ſaid of Socrates , 
Drocles appiycd to Drogenes, affirming he uſed the fame expreſſions, 
that we ought to enquire , 


What good and ill 
Our houſes fill. 


They likewiſe reje& the liberall Sciences, whence Antrſthees 
ſaid, rhole who have acquired Temperance , ought nor to ſtudy 
any learning, leſt by other chings they be diverted. Geometry l1Ke- 
witc, Mick , and the like , they wholly rook away. VWhence 
Dr0gemes, to one that ſhew'd him a Watch, It is az excellent 17uen- 


ton, ſaith he, agar ft ſupping too late. Andto one that entertain'd 
him with Muſick ; 


Wiſdome the greateſt Citttes doth proteft ; 
But Muſick cannot one poor houſe dire, 


They likewiſe, as the Storcks, affirmed to be happy to live ac- 
cording to Yertwe , as Antiſtbenes , in his Hercules , fo 
kinde of affinity betwixt theſe two Sefts, whence the Storcks af- 
ferred ({yniſme to be the neercit way to Vertue, and fo lived Zeno 
the Cittiean, NT 

Their diet was ſlender, their food only ſuch as might ſarisfe 
Nature, their Cloakes ſordid ; they delpiſed riches, glory; and 
nobility: Some of them fcd only on hearbs and cold warer, living 
under fuch ſhelters as they could finde , or in Tubbs, as Drogenes 
did, who affirmed, it was proper to the Gods to want nothing , 
and that thoſe who ſtand in nxed of feweſt things , come necreſt 
to the Gods, | 

They held alſo, RY to Artiſthenes in his Hercules , that 
Vertue may be acquired by Learning, and rhar it cannot be loſt ; 
that a wiſe man deſerves to be loved, and never finneth ; and 1s 2 
friend ro ſuch as arelike him, and truſteth nothing to Fortune. 

They took away with eAriſtothe Chian , all things bcerween 
Vertuc and Vice. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IL 
His Apophthegmes. 


F his Apophthcgmes arc remembered theſe. 
Hc proved Labour to be good, by the examples of Hey. 
cules and Cyrus, one a Grectan, the other a Barbarian, 

He firſt defined Speech thus , Spezch rs that which declareth that 
which 15 or was. 

To a young man of Pontus that came to be his Diſcipje , and 
asked him what he muſt bring with him; he anſwered , Bifivacs 
917, x} Yeaphun 918, x mraxud\u agris, a new Book, 4 new pen , and a 
new tablet, where the word xv 15 equivocall, and fignificth 
(divided xe 17 ) zy7t. 

To one, demanding what kinde of Wife he (ſhould take ; If 
farr one, {aith he, ſhe will be commonz af foul, a torment. 

Hearing that Plato ſpoke ill of him 3; 7t 7s Kig like, {aith he, to 
ao well, and be 1ll ſpoken of. | 

Bcing initiatcd into the Orphick ſolemnities, the Prieſt telling 
him, that they who were initiated into thoſe rites, were made 
partakcrs of many exccllent* things in thenext world : #hy then, 
taith hc, do you x0t dre? 

To one that reproached him that both his Parents were not 
free; Nether, {aith hc, were they both wraſtlers , and yet I am a wr afiler, 

Being demanded why he had tew Ditciples , 7 feat them away, 
ſaith hc, with a ſilver ſtafſe. 

Bing demanded why he rebuked his Diſciples ſo tharply ; So, 
laith he, do Phyſictans the ſick. 

Sccing an Adulterer running away , #zhappy may, ſaith he, 
how muth danger might you have eſcaped for one hal/e penny. 

He (aid according to Hecaton, 1t rs Letter to fall among Crones 
ther: flatterers; for thoſe only devour the dead , theſe the lt UN. 

Being demanded what was moſt happy tor man, he anſwered, 
To the tn proſperity. 

. Toa triend, complaining he had loſt his notes; Tow ſhould hate 
nr: them 11 your mnade » faith he, and ot 17 your book, 

As ruft cor.ſumeth tron, ſo envy, laith he , conſumerh the enious 
Man. | 

1 hoſe who would ever we, ſatth be, muſt live picufly and juſily. 

He laid, Crttres were then perrſhins, when they could ct difrngurl 
th e good from the Lad. 

Boing commended by {ome wicked mens 7 am troubled, (aith 
hes 'o thrik ebat 111 1 bate done. | | 

He {aid,the cohabitation of concording Brethren is firmer then 
any wall. | 

He taid, we ought to carry ſuch proviftion along with us, as it 
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we ſhould happen to be ſhipwrack'd, we might ſwimme away 
with. 

Totholc who reproact A lim tor converling with wicked PCr- 
ſons; So do Phyſicrans nitr th; (ict, Janh he, Jer te 01 fk them- 
ſelres. 

He ſaid , /t 1s abſurd to ſeparate corn from the weeds , andinWway 0 
reqett the uhſei ICE able per UC Þ) ye. 7 a ( 01111107 "WC l ; « 1:0, [IO CNT, 'P $iE 
the wicked. 

Buns demanded what IC lad Gan {| by I? i1lo{ | JO. \11C an 
ſwer'd , that I can converſe with my ſelfe. | 

At a Fealt, to one that {aid to hum, $199; he re ply'd, Do you the; 
p1pe. 
Drogeres demanding 2 Coat, lic bad liitm double his Cloak. 

Being demanded what Icarning 1 15 molt neccflary 5 I hat, | {aith 
hc. nhich aalearneth ill, 

He adviſed thoſe who were provoked by revilings, to bcar it 
with grcatcr Fortitude, then if ſtones were caſt at ns. 

He derided P/a!o, as being proud, and fccing at a ſhow a horſc 
zoing lottily, turning to Plato, Me thinks, ſaith he, you would have 
ated the part of thrs horſe very well, This he ſaid, becaule Plato ar 

the ſame time had commended the horle. 

Another time viliting Plato, as he lay fick, and looking into the 
baſin whereinto he had vomuted, ſee bere, faith he, the choler, bat 
;ot the pride. 

He advited the eAthezrazs to love Aﬀes as well as Horlics , 
which they conceiving abſurd 5 and yet, faith he, you choofe 
tholc for Gexeralls, who know nothing , but how to {tretch our 
the hand, 

To one that ſaid to him, many prailc thee ; z#þy, ſaith he, what 
ul have I done ? 

To one that demanded ( as PFhairas faith ) what he ſhould do 
to be a good andl an honelt man : of you learn, faith hc, of 6.0711 2 
perſons, that the tices nhich you have are to be auaded. 

To one that praiſe d a litc tull of delicacics : s Let t th. e (9 F of my 
eemes, laith he, lie delicatly; 

To 1 young man , who dcfired his ſtatue might be made hand 
lomer then humfclte; Tell me, faith he, if the brafle it ſclte could 
* ak, what you think it would boaſt of ; the othcr antwer'd , 

t its handſome figure : Are you not aſhamed then, replies he , tobe 
proud of the ſame th. ut an 1nantmate creature would be > 

A voung man of Po-tus promuſed to ſupply him, as foon as his 
ip came home laden with falrfiſh ; here upon he took 11m ro a 

mcal-woman , and filling his ſarchell departed ſhe calling to 
him tor mony þ. This young man, ſaith he , will pay you as ſoon as his 
hip comes home; 

\\ henatany time he ſaw a woman richly drefs/d, he went to her 


nouſe , and bad her husband bring out his horlſc and 4rmcs , that 
it 


Stoah.Ser. 1. 


* $27. 44. 


Ser. 117. 


Ser. 17 1- 


Ger. 212- 


Plut.rep. Stoic. 
P hut. vit. Lyc. 


F int. vit, Pe. 


}f he were fo provided , he might allow her rhole treedomes, be. 
ing better able ro jultifie the 1njurics 1t occaſion'd 3 orherwitc, 
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that he ſhould take off her rich habit. 


Hc laid, Netther a fea'l 1s pleaſant without comparny nor riches w1i:h- 
out Vertue. | 

He {aid , Thoſe pleaſures which com? not in at the dore , muſt 1.0: 20 
out b the dore 5 Uut Ly 161.074 UT PUrginy nth Helletor y OY Ly * fay- 
wn, ſo io puraſh thoſe ſurteits ubi. h we hate incurred for a ſhort plea- 
ſure. 

He {aid, whoſoet Ot fear th others 15 a [late 5 theugh he k;;ow it Bot 


himſelfe. 


He laid, No covetous man can be a good man , or a King , or afree 


man. 


Being demanded what a tcalt 1s, he aniwercd , The occaſion of 
ſarfetts. 
He ſaid , Wwe ought to atm at ſuch pleaſures as ſullow labour , 10 4 


H 


thoſe which go tefore labour,, 


He ſaid, Common Exe utioners are better then Tyrants; thoſe put on- 


ly gnilty men to death, Tyrants, the annocent, 


He ſaid, we ought to wiſh our enemes all good things but Fortttuat , 
for that they poſſeſſe would fall 15:20 the hands of the Victor, ;,0t the Owner. 
Him that contraditteth , hc laid, we muſt not again contradid, bu: 
enſiru#is for a mad-man 15 10t cured by anothers grow1ng mad alſo. 
He ſaid, A man ſhould alwates bave tn readineſſe his wits or 4 rope, 
Secing the Thebans much exalted with their ſucceſle ar the 
Lucrian fight, he ſaid , They were like boyes that triumph when they 


bavwe beaten thetr Maſters. 


To lome that commended a Piper; But, faith hey he is a i{l may, 


for elſe be would never bave been ſo good a Fiper. 


w V —— ———————————————{ﬀ _—_— — 


CHAP. IV. 
His Wriings. 


F his Bookes ſaith Laertias, there arc tex Tomes: 


The firſt containeth theſe. 
Of ſpeech, or of Charatters. 


| Ajax, of the ſpeech of Ajax. 


Ulyſlcs, or of Ulyſles. 
en apology for Oreſtes, 
Of Lanyers. 
Lographe, or Defias, or Ifocrates. 
Agairft Ifocrates's Auayrye. 
R The ſecond Tome, 


Of the Nature of Animals, 


Of Soph#{ts, Phyſiogromich. 


Of Juſtice 8nd Fortitude Protreptick x, 2, 3, 


Of 7 beogns. 


The [ lird Tome. 


Of Good. P 
Of Fortitude. 
Of Law, or uf Policy. 
Of Law, 07 of Fai aud luit. 
Of Freedom a1.d Servyitude, 
Of Faith. 
Of a Guardians of T, ruſtis 7, 
Of V, itlory, Occonomch. 
The four; Tome, 


Cyrus. 


Herculc* the Greater, or of Strength, 


The fft Tome. 


Cyrus, 07 of a Kingdom. 
Alpatia. 


The ſixt Tome. 


Truth. 
Of Dil] ertation, Anti-logich, 
Sathor,, of (ontradithion 3. 
Of Dialetiach. 
The ſeventh Tome, 


'Of Diſcipline,or of names, 5 

Of dying. 

Of Life and Death. 

Of things after death. T5 
Of the uſe of names, Or Eriſluck. 
Of Interrogation ard anſwer. 
Of Option and Sence 4. 

Of Nature 2. | 
Interrogation COncerhisg Nature 2. 
, Opizior.s, or the Eriſluck. = 
Problems concermng Learning, 


Theergbth Tome. 


Of MMulick. 

Of Interpreters. 

O/ Homcr. 

Of 1juſtice andimprety. 


Bbb bs 
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Of Procreation of children, or of Marriage, Eyouick. 


T 
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Of Chalcas. 


Of the ſpre. 
Of Pleaſure. 


The z4uth Tome. 


Of the Od)ſſers. 

Of Mincrve's wax, crof Telemachus, Helena, and Pe- 
nclope. 

Of Proteus 

The Cyclops, or of Ulyſles. 

Of the uſe of wime, or of Drunkeneſſe, or of the Cyrlops. 

Of Circe. 

Of Amphiaraus. 

of Ulyſſes and Penelope. 

Of the Dog. 


The tenth T ome. 


Hercules, or Midas, 

Hercules, or of Prudence, or of ſirength 
The Maſter, or Lover. 

The Maſters, or ſpies. 

Menexcnus, or of Ruling. 
Alcibiades. 

Archclaus, or of 4 Kingdom. 


Theſe ſaith Laertzus, were his writmgs,the great number where- 
of Timon derides, calling him an ingenious 'Trifler. 
There 1s alſo among the Socratrck Epiſtles one under his name 
to this effcct, 


Antiſthenes to Ariſtippus. 


T 1s not the part of a Philoſopher to live with Tyrajits , and te nat 
| at Sicthian Feaſts, but rather to be comtert with a little tn hi; 
own Country, but you eſteem it the 2rcateſl excellence of a Vertuous per- 
ſon , to be able to acquire much wealth, ad to hace pon erſull friend: 
Riches are 40t good, renther if they were 111 themſel.es good, are they 
ſuch, betng thus obt arned,nor can a muliit 4!» of unl ared perfons, eſye- 
cially T yran!ts, be true fiaends, he; efore / would (045 ſell 50u to lea? 
Syracuſe 4-4 Sicily; ut rf, as ſome report, you are 19 10% e mith Plea: 
ſure, and aim at ſuth things, as Leſe m riot THE perſons, 20 t9 Anricovra 
and cure your ſelf by rinkino Helletore, for that is much better iO 
you then the Wine of Dionytius 5 this cauſerb mane, that aſſwa et 
it, So that as health ard ciſcreton differ forum ſichrieſle 471d 'olly; IK 


PY »? 
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much ſhall you te tetter the, you are 14 theſe things which vou z:0w enjoy 


Farewell. LE : 
The Anſwer to this Epilile, fcc inthe lite of A4-1{trpps. 


”—— ———— —————— ———  — —  — 


CHAP. V. 
H7s Death. 


E dicd ſaith L1ertrus of ficknefle, As he lay on his death-bed, 

Diogenes Came to him and asked him if hc wantcd a tricnd. 
Another time he came to him with a dagger z Artiſthenes crying 
out, who will free me from this pain, he thewed him the daggec r, 
ſaying, This ſhall, Antiſthezes reply'd, Iay trom my pain, not trom 
my lite ; for hc borc his ſicknefle ſonnwhat Impartiently through 
love of life. 

Theopompus commends him above all the Diſciples of Socrates , 
as being ot ſuch acute and { wceet difcourſezthat he could lead any 
man to what he would. ; 

There were three more of this name, one a Heraclitcan Philo- 
ſopher; the {ccond of Epheſus,the third of Rhodes a Hiſtorian. 


2 
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CHAT 


His Country, P arents, Time, Baniſhment. 


WE /[GGCENES was of S7noprs , a City of Pontus , |:j« 
Father named Tceſrus, or, as others, /cetes ; by 
rotefhon a mony-changer, 


from his death , which was in thc 90* yoar 
of h11s age, in the hiſt year of the 114 Olym- 
wad, Hegeſias bers Archon ) abour rhe rt1ir 
ycar of the 9x* O] ympiad. Seardas faith, he was firſt called han 

Drocles faith , his Father trading publickly in cxch Iange of 1no- 
ny, was ſurprited , Coining falſe mony , and thereupon ticd : Bur 
Eubultdes faith , Diogenes himſclfc did it, and ficd togethicr with 
his Fathcr; even Drogenes 1n his PTodalus, acknow Icdgcth as much, 
Somc affirme, that being madc ov erlccr, hc was pcriw adcd by tlic 
work-men to go to Delphi, or Delas, the Country of «Apollo, to cn- 
quire of the Oracle it he ſhould do that whereto he was adv iicd, 
mgg:2eprm wore, Which is of ambiguous fignification, implying 
to alter the courſe of life , and to coine faltc mony. The Oraclc 
aſlſented: Diogenes not underitanding 1t 1 the Ciil feng , betook 
himſclte to coyning} and being rakcnin the act, was banithe da, or, 
as others lay , ficd for tear. Some afhrme , he adulreratcd the 
many he reccived trom his Father, tor xvbich the Father was caſt 
in priſon, and there dyed ; the Son fled , and coming to Delyh! 
enquired of the Oraclc by what means he ſhould become cnu- 
nent » whereupon he received that an{wer. 

» WW hen he ett his Country , one of his ſervants tollowed him, 
named Mares , who not cnduring his converiation ran away 
from him ; {ome pert wadcd Diogenes ro enquire after him , who 
an{wer d, WW cre it not a ſhame, fince Mares goth not need D:oge- 
nes, that Dio 7eNes (hould need Maxzes. The tcllow w andring w 
and down camic at laſt ro Delphi , where he was torn in pieces by 


doggs. 


CHAT; 


He was born ( as appcars by compurati, Mn 


DI/OGENES 
CHAP.II. 


How he lived at Athens, 


\Onung to Ather, f, {aith Ly I apply 'd iumiclte to Ar 
Hifthe.es , tollowing thc C , ah Pilolopliy in{tiruted by 


* Aultſibenes having inviced many to hear lum, and but a Zlian.var. 


him. 
Hijt. 16. x6 


{cv COmng , at Jaſt in anger w ould not ifuttcr any to come to 
Lim, and tcrctorc bad Diogenes bc 2ONc allo. Div <5 CONLNULDY 
to COINC trequently, he cid and threatned him, and ar Laſt ſtruck 
_ with h1s ftaftc: Dioperies would not g0 back, but pcriiſting (t1l] 

11s dctirce of hearing him, laid, Strike rf you 697] here 1s my head , 
104 C.l/it £07 fin {-: ſt, fe bard enough [0 dr1% e me from yuu 3 untill you 
bave tiltrufed me. Aniiilhenes overcome with his pcr{cvcrance 
aimirtcd him, and made him his intimate fricnd. From that timc 
torward hc heard him. 

Some afhrn), {aith Laerizus, he firit wore a double Cloak, upon 
which he uſcd to lic | at night \ He likewiſe carried a wallet, 
wherein was his mcat. He made ule of all places tor afl things, 
dining , ſlecping and ciſcourting 1 any place , inſomuch that 
pointing to Juprter 5 WAIKE, and the Pompetum, WO publick places 
at Athens , he ſaid, tizc Arhcnians built them tor his dwelling. 
Falling oncc tick, by alked with a i{tafte , which afterwards he 
continually uſed, ns likes wilc a wallet, nut in the City, but when 
he tra\clied. He wrotc to one to "ary f tum a little houſe, which 
the other not doing ſo ſoon as he required , he made ule of a 7ub 
in the Metrowm to live in, as he declareth 1n his Epiſtles, In Sum- 
mer hc utcd to roulc 1n the burning Sand, in Vinter, to cmbrace 
Itatuces covered with Snow , accuſtoming himicltc continually to 
luffcrance, * A Laccdxmonian teeing lum in this poſture 1n the Þ Plur 
depth of Wintcr, askcd him 1f he were not a-cold 3 3 Diogenes ſaid, 
he was not : W hat you do then, reply d the other , 1s no great 
martcr, 

Ar firſt he uſed to beg, of which there are many inſtances : He 
once time begged of a man thus, 1f you haze gruen to others, grue alſo 


ap 


10 me: if to 09 62918 with me 2 | 
© At 1thcr timc hc be aged of a Statue » W hercot bein deman- c Laer:. 

ad the reaſon, That 1 may the better, laith he, bear a refuſal. 

He requeſted ſomething of a coverous pcrion, who delaying to 
give; Man, faith hc, 1 ak you iumhelws 0; bs raghe, food, 1.01 4 
CITE 
He re jucſted ſomething of a pcrton ve ry obduratc , who an- 
lwered yes, if you Can pertwade mc toit; Nay, replycd he » zf / 
ne al le ty perſwade you to any thing,it ſhould have Leen to have hang d 
Jour ſel! Þ; 


Ot a Prodigall he begged a 24x45 the other asKed why he 
; Fu begged 
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beggcd a Mina of him, and of others but an Ofolus : Becauſe, {aith 
hc, / hope to recetlie of oh 1s agarns but whethe; 1 ſhall eter have ay 
more of you the Gods know. | 

Being reproach d that Pla;o begged not, but hd pegged : | 
ſaith he, be beggeth 1005 Lu; . 


Cloſe 17; your ear, 
Leſt others bear. 


6 Alian. var. " Having recctved lome little mony from Dromyſtus thc Cary- 
Hiſt. 4.27. ftan, hc (ad, 
The Gods afford thee thy deſire , . 
A man and houſe 1 
("4 
Alluding to his cficminacy. o 
£ Laerr © For this rcaſon he 1aid, thc INIPICCations of Tra9edians concur ry 
red 11 him , tor hc was without any City , w ithout 2 houſe , dc- 0 
priv'd of his Country, a beggcr , a vagabond, þ aving hs lively- n 
fVarbift.3.: 3. hood only from day to day. And yct, addes AEltar., ic was more ir 
plc aſcd with this condition , then Alexander with th Ce command It 
of the whole world , when having conquer'd the Indians, he r:- lo 
rurned C0) Babylc LA P 
« Lees. 6 SecIng a Moulc , as Theophraſlus ſaith, running up and down, 4 
he thence took occa(1on of comfort , confidering it a creature that ſu 
looked not for lodging, and was not diſpleaſed with darkneſſe, bj 
nor nice, a5 to dice” 
He walked in the {now barc-foot, and tri'd to cat raw flcſh; but 
could not. 
He 1faid, he imitated linging-Maſte rs, who railc thcir voice too We 
high, the reby to teach orhers the juſt tone. of 
The Athenians loved him much, tor a youth having bor'd | 
holes in his Tubbe, they punith'd him, and gave Diogenes ; a new oe 
ONc. KC 
He ulcd ro pertorm the offices of Ceres and YVerus in publick, v11 
arguing thus zf zt he 7.07 abſurdtodie, 1t1s 110! al ſurd ro dine ven 
1 the market- place: ; but»4t 1s not abſurd to dine, therefore it 15 not abſurd Nt 
to dine even inthe market-place. {rc 
l Lore. It is © 28f5gga# in the publick Forum, 1 would, jaith he, 7 could as eaſily ty, 
explained by ſatrsfie ny hunger. un 
CO—_ ' As hc dined 1n the Forum, {ome "= wcre preſent called him Int 
i Leer. Dog; Nay, faith he , you are Dogs that [lard about me when 1 am 8: of 
diner , (x 
Bing reproachcd for fc eding in the open Forum; 1a the Forwn, 
faith hc, 1 3 T orew hangry, CXG 
Bing reproached that he drunk in a victualling houle 3 3 Andin In 


n Bar bers ſþ ep, lah he, 1 am ſhaved. 


He 
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He lived without any ſervant ; Being demanded by one 
whether he would have a maid-{crvant , or a man, he 
ſaid; neither ; who then, an{wcr'd the other, thall carry you out 
ro your grave when you-dic > Drogeres reply*d', hee that wants 4 
houſe ? 


OOO OO OOO on et 


CAHP. II. 


How be kwed at Corinth. 


TN; his old age he took a voyage-to e/£grna, but was by the way a Laerr: 
taken] by ſome pirares,the name of whole captain was Scrrpalus. 

They carried him to Cyeer,& there expoſed Jum to fale,they ask- 
ed ym whar he could doghe an{wered,be could commar.d men,and to 
the Cryer, he{aid,!f any man want a Maſter ler him buy me. Offe- 
ring to (1t down, they would nor fuffcr him, ( it being rhe cuſtom 
of fuch as were to be ſold for ſlaves, to lcap up and down ) tvs 120 
na'ter for that, 1aith he, Fiſhes are ſold which way ſoever they lie, add- 
ing, hce wondred that men being to buy a por or veſlel, examine 
It curiouſly on the inſide, bur if a man, they are ſatisficd with his 

look and outt1de, Pointing ro a Corinthuan richly attir'd thap 

paſſed by, named Xe,rades, tel me ſaith hegto bat manyfor he namns, 

a Maſter. To Xentades as ſoon as he had bought him, he ſaid , Be 

ſwre you do as Trommarnd you , he antwer'd in the common prover- 

bial veric. 


The ſprings of Rivers upwards run. | 

Diogenes reply'd-, if being ſick you had bought a Phyſician 
would you obey his advicc,or would you lay as bcfore,The ſprinzs 
of Rivers upmards Yun. 

His friends, according to (l:omezes, offered to redeem himbut 
nctold them they were fools, for Lyons were not ſlaves to their 
Keepers, but the Keepers to the Lyons, for the property of fcr- 
vitude 15 to fear, and men fear Braits. 

* Xexrades having bought him, carried him to Corrath ” asKing Þ Leert, 

1m what he could do, hc anſwered , hc knew how to command RR 
Ircc perſons. Yentades wondring at his anſwer , {ct hum at Libcr- 
ty, and delivered his Sons to his charge, ſaying, take then my Chil- 
(16, ard command them. He put the Government of his family allo pLaw? 
mnto lus hands, which he acquitted himſelf of exccllently well in 
cry thing, info much that Yerrades {ail , be had brought a Good 
Gurus zmtohis Houſe. 

He did not {uffcr the young men that were under his chargesto 
curate themſelves as Vraitiers, but only til] they were warm , 
ud tor their health ſake, He taught them many ſayings of Poets 
by 


Cc P lut.vitc 


Alex. 


2 Lent. 
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by hcarrt, and ſome of his own , and that chey might more eaſily 
remember the full tum of Learning, he male a bricf ColleRion 
rhcrcot. He taught them at home to ninilter, uling tain dict, and 
drinking water, to go neg11 gently in habit, ſhavens withou: coats, 
without ſhoocs, and ſilent, looking upon themtelves as they went, 
He brought them yu; o lea ro Hunting, Oa the other {1de;, t they 
rook GTCAL CATC of Diozents , and recommeniled him to their 
Parents. 

© When Alexander was upon expedition againlt the Pezſ3an, 
many Philoſophers came to ſalute himgthe {lame duty he expected 
from Drogeres, who was at that t1mc at the Craneum , a Gymnaſi- 
um 1n Coreath, whore he lived 1dly, not minding Ale xander. Alex- 
ander thercforc went and found t.im out fitting i in the Sun, hee 
roſc a littlc to look Upon the great crowd of people that came a- 
long with Alexander, who ſaluting him, asked Drognes what he 
would dcetirc of him, he an{wcr'd, that you would jtaud aſide a litile 
from Le:mixt me arid the Sun. He reat Alexander was lo {urpris d, 
and ſo much admir'd his high mind , that lus Attendants in re- 
turning, laughing thcrcart, but I, (aich he, were I not Alexander , 
would choole to bc Diogenes. 


C H A P, IV. 
His Ph:iloſopby. 


8 Nd concerning Oprarers, ic laid, there is a twofold Exerc- 

tations on c ſpintuall, thc othicr corporeall; It in the firit of 
theſe we employ our {c] ves conſtantly, frequent phantaſtcs wil 
occurre, which tacilitatc the performance of Vertuczthe one can- 
not be without the orker,a good habit and tre ngth being ncccfla- 
ry both in reſpect of the foul and thc bo. Y, 

That Vcertuc 15 < atily acquired by CXCrULALLON hC argued, in as 
much as in the Mechanick Arts and otlicrs , rhat Artiſts by pra- 
Ctilc quickly arrive at an extraordinary wadincis; thercin, and 
Wraitlcers and Mulicians cxccll one another according to the con- 
t:nuall paincs they take therein one More then another, and 
it they ſhould have taken the fame pains about their ſouls, it 
would not have ben unprofit. ab ly and 1p ricCtly employ d. 

He taid nothing in lite can be 11 zhtly done WIEOUE CXCTCLLAT: 
on, and that cxctcitation could ma AT Any thing , tor whereas 
mcn ſhoul. | choo{c Natural] [.abour 59 VWI: Crit y t thy V might I1\C 
happily 3 they on the contrary naake choice of the unprofitable, 
and through their own tolly, arc 1n continua!! micry. ror cvcn 
the contempt of Pleaſurc,1t we accuſtome our ſelves thereto will 
be moſt P! Icalants and as they ) who inarc themſelves to a w_ 
oC, 
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euous life cannot be taken off it without much trouble and grief , 
ſo they who cxercile themſelves in a contrary manner with as 
grcat caſe contemn even the pleaſures themſelves. 

© Heaſcribed not ſo much to Law as to Nature ; Hee affirmed 
that he followed the lame courle of lite with Hercules, preferring 
nothing bcfore Liberty. | | 

He afſcrted that all rings belong to the wile, arguing thus; al! 
thrngs belong tv ihe Gods , the Gods are friends to wiſe per ſons3all things 
are commoy amoni ſt fraenas; tl:cretore all 1h:ngs belong ro the miſe. 

As concerning Law, he held that wirhouc it a Commonwealth 
could not be ordered, tor, faith he, wuhout a (ity there cannot be a- 
ny profit of C17a4ll things; a City 1s a (154ll thing, of Law without a 
(ty there 15 10 profiu, therelore Law 1s Cical, 

He derided Netility, olory, and the like, laying, they were the 
Ornaments, or veiles ot wickednefſc, and that only a right Com- 
monwcalth onght ro be honour'd. | 

He held that thcre ought ro be a Community of women, con- 
cC1\ing marriage to be nothing, and that every man and woman 
might enjoy one another as they pleated themielves, and conlc- 
quently that all Children thould be in common, 

Hee held that it was not unlawtull ro take any thing out of 3 
Tcmple, cr to feed upon living Creatures, neither was it impious 
to cat mans ficth, as appearcd by the praiſe of other Nations, 
adding thar all thir;gs are in all and by all; in bread there 1s fleſh, 
in fleſh breadzthe remainders of ficſh and bread being infinuated 
by occult paſſages into other bodies,and evaporating in like man- 
ner, This Laertius cites out of a Tragedy of his named Thy:ſtes, if 
faith he, that Tragedy belong ro him, and not rather to Phrliſcus, 
or Paſiphon.. 

Muſick, Geometry, Aſtronomy and the like he rejzeRed as unpro- 
firable and unneceflary, 


OO ES ————oI— RO O_o —_ — — —_ —— 
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CHAP.V. &'O 
His Apophtbegms. 


E was very acute faith Laertius in deriding others. Hee a Laert 


{aid Euclides {chool was not #8, but x/#, not a Schodl , 
but eAnger, for the DialcCticks affected Littgrous diſpute. He ſaid 
Plats's ſchool was not $17. but xerrefb, not an cxcreitation, bur 
Conſumption. 

He faid, when he look'd upon Pilots, Phyſicrars and Philoſupbers, 
Man was the wilſcft of al] Creatures; bur when he looked upon 
Iiterpreters of Dreams, Prophets or perions puft'd up with wealth 
or honours, nothing 1s more tooliſh then man. | 

Hee faid that he often found it convenient in life to have ready 


anan{wcror a ropc, 
E-CCC Art 
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Art a great Feaſt, ſeeing Platocat Olives 3 Why, laith he, you 
being a wilc man , and going to Szcrly for fuch entertainments , 
did you not cnjoy them : Hc anſwer d, by the Gods Diogenes, ] 
tcd upon Oltves there likewiſe as well as upon other things. D:;. 
ozeres replyced , why then nec ded you to have gone to SY: acuſe, 
were there no Olis cs at that time 1n eAttica> This Phatortuus af. 
cribes to Ariſtippas , a.lding , that as he was cating hggcs, he met 
him, and ſaid, ratit : i: ottiCt taking and cating : | ba you, laith 
hc, caſt, and not devour. 

In the preſence of ſome fricnds of Plato {ent to him by Drop1ſi- 
us, Drogenes trod under toot Plato's robe, faying, I treaduade r 
foot Platy's pride : But Diogenes, an{wer'd Plato, how proud are 
you your ſcltc, whcn you think you contemn Pride ? Sutzon rclates 
this as {aid to the (; ynick by Plato. 

» Diogenes {ent to Plato for W incand hges , he ſent him a large 
veſſcll of wine and figs 3 whereupon Diogenes , as you, laith hc 1 
being demanded how much 2.and 2.arc, anſw cr 29. lo you 
neither grant what I requeſt, nor anſww er what I demand ; thus 
cenſuring 1s verbolity. 

Being demanded in what part of Greece he had ſeen good men ; 


Alen, {aith hc, zo where, ut good lors at Lacedzxmon. | 
Making a c rious d1{courte, and pc rcciving that no man came 
to hear him, he beoan to {1ng , whereat a great many cathcr > to- n 
gether , whom hc reproachied tor COMING LO trifles, being | 0 back- 4 
ward to {crious things. 
He ſaid, men contcficd in undermining or kicking , but none « 
about good ncflc. h 
Hc wondred at Grammartass, WO cnquiring attcr the mul- di 
fortunes of #lyſſrs, forgot thoir own and at 1Huſiciar.s, W ho whulit " 
they te their inftruincnts, have diſcordant affections in thr tt 
ſouls; andat the Mathema rc, that Caring upon tic gun and M 
Moon , neglected what was jult at Tizelr tout 5 and at * Oratours, W 
who ſtudycd to ſpcak jult things, and negleCtell to act them ; and 
jaltly at coTetous GEE: tor diipra 111g mony , which tcy loved (1 
abo\c 41] t1ngs. th 
He reprchended thoſe, who though they commended juſt men 
for tiunking themielycs to be above mony , yet eſteem rhe 116 aſl 
| appy. bo! 
He was angry at thoſe, who whcn they ſacrificed bo tic boy 1 
LOT their hcalth, tealtcd ar tlic {amo time cont: ary rot thc calt nd 
He w ondered ar SCryiants,} who LCs thc)! Maſters cat cxcc tc 
11vcly, did not take away thor mcat. | 
He praiſcd thotc, who bins about tov marry, woud not nm 4's 
ff. 


ry; who bing abour to UV {ca, woul {not go to {caz who being 4- 

bout to undertake lomo publi, k othice , would not uwi:lcrtake it 3 

and who bceino about ro bring vp children, torbore to bring tc n 
or 


up; and who could compolc themiclves to live with great men 
AC 
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yet never Went to them. 


He ſaid, when we ſtretch out our hand toour friend,we ſhould 


never clutch our fiſt. 
One bringing him intva new houſe, and torbidding him. to 


ſpit, he ſpat 1n hs face, ſaying, he could not finde a worle place. 


Some aſcribe this to Ariſtzppus. | 

Crying out upon a time, Me; come hither, a great many flocked 
about him , whom he te]] upon with his ttick , and Þbcart: them, 
ſaying, I called men, rot Varlers. This Hecaton in his Chrie relates. - 

Alexander ſaid , it he had not been born Alexander, he would 
have defired ro have been born Drogenes. | 

He faid , they were not maimed who were dumb and blinde 
but they who had nut a wallcr, 

Going once haltc ſhaven to a fcaſt of.young men , as Metrocles 
relates, they beat him, whereupon he took thicir names, and ſer- 
ting them down in a parchment roll, he wore itat his breaſt , 
whereby being known , they were reviled and beaten. 

He Jaud, he was the Dog of the praiſed, but 10x of the praiſers dart 
0 a bun:1ng ntth bim. | | | | 

To one laying, at the Pyth1an Games I overcame men3 No, 
faith he, / the men, you the ſlaces. 

To thoſe who ſaid to him , you are now old, take your eaſe ; 
what, ſaith hc 5 if [were tou, a race , ſhould 1 give over when 1 were 
almoſt at the end, or rather conteſt nth greater courage ? 

Finding Demoſihe,.es chic Qrator ar dinner in a common viktu- 
alling houſe, who athamd,. would have ſtollen away ; nay, faith 
he,you arc now the more popular, Alan relates it thus, Drogeres 
my at dinner in a common victualling houſe, and [ecing De- 
moſthenes paſſe by , invited -him in , Demejtheres refuſing 3 do you 
think it, ſaith Drogezes, a diſparagement to dine here, when your 
Maſter d nes here cvery day ? mcaning tlic common pcople, to 
whom Oratours arc but ſ{crvants. 

To ſome ſtrangers who were defirous to ſee Demoſthezes , poin- 
ting to him with lis middle finger ; this, faith he, 1s he that leads 
the Arhertars. 

In reproofe ro one who had throwne away hrs bread , and was 
aſhamed to take it up again , he rycd a itring about the neck of a 
bott]e, and dragg'd it atrer him through the Ceramch, 

Heſaid , moſt men were mad preter drg1tum, all but the finger ; 
t any man ſhould walk pointing with 41s middlc fhnger, he will 
tcrhought mad; if his forc-finger, not lo, _ 

He ſaid, the moſh precious ttyngs were fold cheapett, and fo on 
tte contrary 5 for a Statue will coft 4909 P1ECCS ot f1]ver , a PECK 
of wheat, two picccs of brafle. | 

To one, whocame to h11m to ſtudy Philoſophy , ic gavea iſh ) 
and bid hum follow him , the othcr athamed, tl;rew ut away and 
acparted: got long aftcr, mecting the ſame perion , he laughing ; 


C C of {aid, 
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ſaid, The {riendſhip betwixt you and me was Lroke off by 6 Fijb. Djocles 
relares it thns ; One ſaying to him, command me D-oge/-es, he gave 
him a penny worth wt. ro bring after him; the other refy. 
ing co carry it , our friendſhip, faith he, a pennyworth of chegſc 
| hath diſſolved. 

, Sccinga boy drink watcr in the hollow of his hand, he took 
his lirrle cup our of his waller and threw it away, ſaying , The þoy 
' outewent bimin frugality. He threw away hus diſh alſo, ſecing a Boy 
char had broken tus, ſupping up his broth in the fame manner, 

Secir;g a woman proſtrate her ſelte unhand{omely 1n prayer, 
and deſirous to reprove her ſuperſtition, as Zorlus the Pergeas re- 
ports, came to her, and ſaid , Are you not athamed, woman, that 
God who ſtands behinde you(for all things are tull of him)fhould 
{ce you in this undecent poſture. 

He ſaid, ſuch as bear others ought to be conſecrated to Aſc u- 
laptus, the God of Chirurgery. 

He ſaid, againſt Fortune we muſt oppiſe courage ; azaizſt Nature , 
Law, againſt Paſſion, Reaſon. 

In thc Crazeum, Alexaider ſtanding by him, as the Sun ſhone, 
{aidro him, ask of me what thou wilt ; hc antwer'd , Do m«t (tard 
beineen me and ihe Sun. 

One reading a long redions diſcourle , and coming at laſt necr 
a blank lcafc at the end ot the book, Be of y604 courag- friends, (aith 
hc, 7 ſee land. | 

To one, proving by the horned Sy llogiime that he had hornes, 
he fecling of his torchead, but I, lairh he, feel wore. In ike manner 
another maintaining there was no ſuch thing as motion, he role 
up and walked. To one diſputing concerning Meteors, How long 
es it, faith hey ſince yuu came from heaven? 

A wicked man having written over the dore of his houſc,Let no 
ill thing center here: which way then,lairh he,muſt ihe Maſter come 112 

He anointed his tect with {weet Unguents ,. ſaying, the {cent 
went trom the crown of his hcad into tic air; brt trom his fect to 
his noſtrills. | 

To ſome Atherzans, that perlwaded him'to be initiated into 
{omc Religious MyRteries, alledging, that fuch as were inixiated 
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hac the chietct places in the othcr World : Ir is ridiculous, faith 
he, if eAgeſclaus and Epaminondas live tcre amonglt bogges , and } 
the common people that are initiated live 1n the T eſſe Ilands. 
Or as Plutarch, hcaring thele verics of Sucs ates : , 
ES t 
m—Th rice bappy they T 
who d uheſe Myſteries ſuriey 3 - 


They only after ceath areLleſt , 
All miſertes purſue the veſt) FJ 
| | PSY -, /l 
what , ſaith hc , ſhall Patcecion the thiefe Le in better condition: ( be- 
caulc he was initiated ) they Epamunoiidas, Vice 
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Mice comming to him as he was at dinner; Ser, faith he, Njo- 
genes lſo marntaineth Paraſites. 


9 


* Diogenes being preſent ata ditcourte of Plazy's, would not d Alia. vo. 


minde ut, whereat Plato angry, laid , Thou dogge, why mund ſt bift, 14. 33. 


thou not : Drogenes unmoved, anſwered , Yet 1 never return $0 
place where 1 was ſold, as dorgs do alluding to Plato's yoyage to 


S10ly, 

ni from a Bath, one asked him, if cthcre were many 
mcn there; he 1aid, 0 : The othcr asking 1t there were much com- 
pany; he ſaid, there was, | 

Plato defining Man a two-fuoted Aramall without wings , and this 
dcfnition being approved, Drogemes took a Cock, and plucking off 
all irs fcarhers, turned it into Plato's School, {aying, This is Plato's 
Marnz whcreupon to the definition was added, baving broad natles. 

To one demanding at what time he ſhould dine, if thou art rich, 
ſaich hc, #hen thou wilt, if poor, when thou cauſ}. 

Art Megars, lecing their ſheep with thick fleeces, and their 
children almoſtnaked 3 1t 1s better, faith he, to Le the ſheep of a Me- 
garran, then his ſon. | 

To one, who hitting him with the end of a long pole, bad him 
him take heed, Why, ſaith he, do you mean to hit me again ? 

He ſaid , the Oratours were the ſervants of the multitude , Crowness 
the bales of glory. 

* He ligtited a candle at noon, ſaying, 1 look for a man, 

He ſtood 1n the rain without any fo, lome that were pre- 
ſent pittying lum; Plato, who was there likewiſe, ſaid , :f you will 
ſhew zour ſelces pitifull to bim , go away , reticGting upon his vain- 
glory. 

One giving hin a box on the care, O Hercules, faith he, 1 knew 
not that 1 ſhould have walked with a Helmet, ES ee 

Medias giving him many blowes with his fiſt, ſaying, there 
are 30900 drachmes [alluding to the fines impoted upon tuch out- 
rages ] rcady counted for you upon the table ; The next day he 
got aCejius, and bear him withit, ſaying , There are three thouſand 
d, achmes ready counted for you, 

Ly{ias an. Apothecary asking him , 1t he thought there wete 
matiy Gods : Hom, {aiti Nc, caz 1 thizk otherwiſe , when I take youto 
te therr enemy. Others aſcribe this to Theodoras. 

Seeing one that had beſprinkled himſelte with water: O unhap- 
py mary faith he, duſt thow not know> that the errors of lite are no more 
to be waſhed away by water, then errours 1n qrammer. 

He rebuked thoſe who complained of Fortunc, ſaying, They did 
pot reque what was goo'', Lut that which ſeemed geod to them. 

Of tholc, who arc terrified with dreams, he faic : Tow never are 
concern'd. fur the things you vo making , but what you fancy 112 your 
ſleep youmate your greateſt buſineſſe. 


e Stob, Ser. 4, 


' At the Olympick Games the Cryer proclaiming P—_— PERETIg /* 
1th curioftare 
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hath overcome menz he lates, ſaith he, but I men. 

Alexander (ending an Epiſtle to eantipatey at Athens ', by one 
whoſe name was Athlias, Diogenes being preſent ſaid , «th. 
lias from Athlas,by Athlras to Athlias,alluding to the name,which 
implyeth miſery, 

Perdiccas threatning him with death unlefſe he would come to 
him; that 1s 30 great matter, ſaith he , for a Cantharides or ſpider 
may do as much; you ſhould rather have threatned , that you would has. s 
lid mell without me, 

He often ſaid the Gods had given to men an caſe life, but that ir 
was hidden from thoſe who uled choice dict, unguents and the 
like; whence to one whole ſervant put on his cloaths, you will 0; 
be truly happy, {aith he, uniill be wipe your noſe alſo, that 15, when you 


- have loſt the uſe of your har ds. 


g Vit. Athens, 


Seeing ſome thar had the charge of the things belonging to the 
Temple lcading a man to Priſon, who had ſtoln a Cup out of the 
Treatury, the great theeves, faith he, lead Priſoner the leſſer. 

Toa young man that throwing ſtones at a Gibbct, well done,{airh 
he, you will be ſure to hit the mark, 

To ſome young men that coming about him,ſaid, take heed you 
do not bite us: fear z0t bores,laid he,Drogenes eat not Beetes| for fo he 
termed effeminate perſons, |] 

To one feaſting, cloath'd in a Lyons «kin, do 70: ſaith he, defile 
wertues Livery. 

To one cxtolling the happincſle of {alli{ihezes, in that living 
with Alexander he had plenty of all things; zay, taich he, he is nor 
happy, for he dines and ſeppes when Alexander pleaſes. 

When he wanted money, he ſaid, he went to redemand , not 
borrow it of his friends. 

Seeing a young man going along with ſome great perſons to a 
Feaſt,he took him trom themzand carricd him to his own friends, 
bidding them ro look to him better, 

To ore neatly dreſſed, who had asked him ſome queſtion,7 cannot 
&n[wer you, faith hey unlifſe I knew whether yOu were 4 Man. or a wo- 
mari, 

s Of a young man playing ar Ca'tabus in a Bath, Ly hew much the 
b-tter, ſaith hc, ſo much the worſe. 

Ar a Feaſt one threw a bone ro him as to a dos, which he like a 
dog took up, and lifting his leggc =e995veww aunis.. 

Orarors , and all ſuch as ſought glory by ipcaking, hee called 
ren peey;, thrice men, inſtead of 27H, thrice wretched. 

Hee called an unlcarned rich man a ſheep nith a golien 
Flec Ces 

Sccing written upon the Gates of a Prodizall's houſe, TO BE 
S$ OL P31k&en,laith hce,/erw7 ſoo; ercharg'd with mim, it would <4 


Wt up the on ner. 


Toa young man profeſhing liim{c!f much diſplcaſca at the n2- 


ny 
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ny perſons that courted him, /et hm ſee, faith he , that yew are diſ- 
pleaſed by caſtii:g off your effem1r.acy, 

Ot a toul Bath, »beze, ſaith hc , ſhall they be waſhed that waſh 
here? 

Abig ftcllow that plaid on the barp, though by all others dit- 
commended tor playing 11], he praited, being asked why, becauſe, 
ſaith he, berng ar: able fellow, he chuſerb rather ro play on the harp then 
to (teal 

Accrtain harper who plaid 1o 11], that the company alwaies 
went away and lctr lum, he ſaluted thus, Good morruw cock, the 0- 
cher asking why, Lecauſe, faith lc , your Cuſick maketh every one 
71[e. | 

Seeing a young man doing ſomthing, which though it were or- 
dinary, te conceavcd to be unieemly, hee filled his boſome with 
beans, and 1n that mannepy walked through the people, ro whom 
gazing upon tim, 7 wonder, faith he, you look at me and not at 
him. 

Hegeſias deliring him ro lend him ſome of his writings, you are 
a fuol, faith he, Hegeſtas, who eat figgs not parnted but vealls yet reglets 
Irue exercitation, and [eek after the writter:. 

Sceing one that had won the Victory at the Olympick Exer- 
ciſcs teeding ſheep; you hate made biſt,{aith hc,cood manytrom the O- 
hmpick Exerciſes tothe Nemean, the word alluding to feeding of 
ſheep. 

Being demanded how it cometh to paſſe that Wraſtlers are for 
the moſt parr {tupid tellows, he anſwer'd; beearſe they aremade 
chefly of the s&k145 of Oxen and (mine, 

Toa Tyrant, demanding of him what braſſe was beſt , he an«= 
lwer'd that whereof the Statues of Harmodius and Ariſtogiton were 

mae, This others aſcribe to-Pla's. 

Being asked how Dropy/iur utcrh lis friends, as weſſell;, ſaith he , 
emp-yins the full, and throwing away the empty. 

A young man newly marricd, having written upon his houle , 
the S033 of Jupiter, Hercules, Callinicus dwelleth here let thing lt 
enter, hee added, Aſſiſtazce aftcr @ defeat,ymplying it was too Jate, 
he being already married. 

He ſaid Coverouſneſs 1s the Metropolis of all evill. 

Secing onethat had watted all his means, cating Olives, :f you 
4/uſed to dice ſoy faid he, you would rot bate ſupp'dſo. 

He {11d, Good men are the Images of the Gods, love 1s the byſireſſe of 
tale perſons. ; 

Bung asked what 15 the moſt miſc rable thing in life, he ſaidgar 
fd mar. 11 wart. 


Being demanded, thc bitinzs of what beaſts were moſt dan-i Er 5rob.ſer 65 


ecrovs, Of Wild Beaſts , faith ice, & Detracior, of Tame, a 
Flatterer, 

Pcholding a picture of two Centautcs very i! painted, hers 
| (11d. 


k Stob. Ser.45. 


] Stob. Ser. 161 
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ſaid , which of theſe is Chiron; the jeaſt conſiſteth in the Greek 
word, which ſignificth worſe, and was alſo the name of a Cen. 
taur, tutor tO Achilles. 

He ſaid , the drſcourſe of flatterers 15 & rope of honey. - He called the 
belly the Charybats of life. | 

Hearing that D:dymczan Adulterer, was taken; he deſerves, (aith 
he; to be put out of þ:5 name (meaning emaſculared) | 

« Being asked why gold lookes palc 3 Zecauſe, (aith he, many lie 
16 wait for zt. 

Scecing a woman carricd ina Litter; that is not , ſaith he, afi: 
cage for ſuch a Beaſt. | 

Sccing a Servant that had rug away from his Maſter, fitting up- 
on the brink of a well: Toung may, {aith he, take heed you do nt fall 
7: alluding ro the puniſhment of fugitive ſervants. 

Secing one that uſed to ſteal garments in the bath , he ſaid, 


6T' daMuuenr nb Md jud.0r, Do you come for UNguents, Or for another 
garment ? 


Sceing ſome women hang'd upon an Olive-trec.z would, faith - 


hc, all trees bore the ſame frmnt. 
Sccing a thicte that uled to rob Tombes,he {ſpoke ro him in that 
vcrie of Homer, 


what row of men theleſt , 
Com't thou to plunder the deceas't » 


Secing a handſome youth all alone afleep , he awaked him, 
ſaving in the words of Homer, Awake, 


Mis vis ov} wwdtyrt weragpera W PR pu mit. 
To one that tcailcd {unpruouſly, he {aid that verſe of Hcmey. 
Son, thou | aſl Lut a little time [0 liie, 


P/ato dilcoutſing concerning Idxas, and naming wam{imre, and 
wetimre 45 if he ſhould ſay, 1 ablerty and Cupperty , he laid, 71 ſee 
Plato, the table ard the cup , but n0t the tal letty and cuppeity, Plato 
an{wercd, it is truc indeed, you have cyes by which the table and 
pare {cen but not an Intellect , by which rablerty and cuppe:ty 
arc {ecn. 

Being demanded what he thought Socrates; he anſwered, maa. 
Being demandcd at what time a man thould marry ; a yourg man 
laith lic 01 yet; ar old man 3.0t at all,” + 

To onc that a:ked, what he ſhould give him to let him ſtrike 
him, hc an{wered, a Helmet. ; 

| To a young man drefſing kimlcltc ncatly * if this, ſaith he, te 
for the ſake 0! mer, you are unhappy 2 it (or WOMer., your are unj iſt. 

Sccing a young man bluth ; rake courage, ſaith he, that 15 che c0- 
[cur 0! Vertue. Hearing 


{vw 
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Hearing two men plead againſt one another 
both, ſaying, one bad ſiollen, and the other had not bt. 


Being demanded whar wine he thought moſt pleaſant , he an- 


{wer'd, that which 15 drunk at anotbers coft. | 

To one that {a1d, many deride thee ; he an{wer'd , but I am nt 
derided : as conceiving, faith ” Plutarch, thoſc only to be derided 
who are troubled at ſuch things. | 

To one who ſaid, Lite 1s an ill ching : Lrfe, ſaith he, 7s zot 473 
ill thing, but az ll life is an ill thing; 


» As he was dining upon Olives , they cauſed Tart to be {ct n $u.Ser. 29, 


before him, which he threw away, ſaying , 
Stranger, when Kings approach, wihilraw. 


The words of Laius's Officers to Oedipus. 

Being asked what kinde of dogge he was, he anſwer'd , when 
he was hungry , a Sparael, uben his belly was full, a Maftiffe 3 one of 
thoſe which many commend, but dare nut take abroad with them a hun- 
rung. | | 

Being demanded whether wiſe men might car daintics; all 
things, 1aith he, as well as others. 

* Being derhanded why men gave to Beggers, and not to Philo- 
ſophets; &ecaxſe, {aith be, they are afraid they may be lame or blinde , 
but are not afratd they may be Philoſophers. 

To one that reproached him as having counterfcited mony ; 
tndeed, {aich he; there was a time when 1 was ſuch a one as you are; but 
the time will never come that you mill be as I am, 

Coming to M124us, and ſecing the Gates very large, the City 
ſmall; Ms-dimans, (aith he, ſhut your Gates , leſt your (ity rus: out at 
them. 

Seeing a thicte that was taken ſtcaling purple , he apply'd that 
verſe of Homey to him , 


T he purple death, and potent fate bate ſeiz'd. 

To Craterus , who invited him to come to him, he returned an- 
lwcr, / had rather lick ſalt at Athens, then enjoy the greateſt deli: acres 
z1th Craterus. | 

Meeting Anaximeres the Oratour, who was very fat 5 GiLe us, 
ſaith he, ſome of your fleſh, it will eaſe you, and help us. | 

The ſame Anaxtmeres being in the midſt of a diſcourſe , Droge- 
res (hewing a piece of ſalr-fiſh , dicreed rhe attention of his Au- 
ditors3 whercat Anaximenes grow1ng angry , See, ſaith he, 4hard 
penny-worth of ſalt-fiſh hath Lroke off Anaximencs's diſcourſe. | 

Some aſcribe this ro him. Plato ſecing him wath herbs , came 
and whiſper'd thus to him , If you had followed Droayſius , you 
would not have needed to walh hcrbs 3 ro whom he returned this 
an{wer in his ear, if you bad waſhed bets , you needed :9t to have [ot- 
wed Dionyſins. | 
D4dd To 


he condemned 


I 


2 m Vie, Fas, 
Max. 


o Stab Ser. 77. 
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To one that ſaid to im, many laugh at you: and Aſſes perhaps at 
them, {aith he; but they care ot for Aſes, ror I for them, 

Sccing a young man ſtudying Philotophy : Well done, ſaith 
hc , you will tcach thoſc, who love your outward bcaury : to 2d- 
mirc your ſoul. 

To one that admircd the multitude of votive offe rings in Samg- 
thracra, , given by ſuch as had gt re (hipwrack : 1 here nould 
have been tar more, \aith hc, if thoſe who perthed had preſented theirs. 
Others aſcribe this to Dia. ras the Mclian. 

Toa young man going ro 4 tcait, he 1aid, You will come back 
Chiron : (alluding to the word which implycth worſe) the young 
man came to him the ncxt day , = ing, 1 went at nd OY not 
(Chiron: No, faith hc, zot Chiron, bui E ur y:000. 

Returning from Lacedemon to A! thens , to one that ask&cd him, 
trom whence he came, and whithcr he went : From mer, faith he, 
to Women. 

Returning from the Olympick Games , to one that asked it 
there were much people there 5 AMauch people , ſaith he , bu: few 
men. 

He compared Prodigalls to fig-trces —_ on a Preclpice , 
whoſe fruit men talt not, but crowes and vultures devoure. 

Phy. the C Urtez/an, having {ct upa golden Statue of YVeras at 
Delphi, he wrot on it, From the 1/AtEMPELaCE of the Grectans 

Alexauder coming to him, and laying, Lam 4/-xander the Treat 
King: And 1, faith hc, am Diogcncs the Dog 9. 

Bring asked w hy he was called Do{2: 1fawn on theſe that grve 
{ſaith hc, 1 bark at thoſe that will 0: git, , aud I tite the wicked. 

As he was gathcring ig higgs, the KECPET ot ciic Orchard (pying 
him , told him, 1t 15 not long lince a man was hanz'd upon that 
Tree: And for that reaſv, fairn he, I nll dlenſett. 

P ' Obſerving Dioxtppus the Olympick victor, to cal {t many olan- 

UPOoNn a Cur [C/Al1; See, faltN ine, &4 Common Wide leat!s the mar- 
[1, vl Kamm by the nec. 

To two intamous pcrions {tc alins avay trom {iu : Fea; Hits » 
laich he, doogs eat rot thiſtles, 

To are chat asked hun concerning a Rn taken 1n adultery, 
whence he was; he an{wer'd, of Tegca, Tegea ( 4 City of Arcadia) 
whereto he ated, | ISA publick Brothell. 

$CCIng one, that 1n former times had been an 11] VV raftler, PI 0- 
tifle Madicineg hat is the matter, faith bc, Da ce you a veſt gue ty 6aj6 
tofe down that bace throws you > 

Seeing the Son of a conumon woman throw itoncs amonglt 4 
Croud: 1 ake heed, {aith F C4 JO! ao 1:6t hit 10us t JUthe 'T. 

Toa yourh "he W11.9 lima {word . IVC |.1m by one toat loved 


2 


1m, he ſaid, - aip a angp x2An, 0 Sv af alC YC: 
1o { omMc that © \tolicd once who tia bultow od {omcth1 }1:: 


(1111: But you to r.0t Pratſe ne 1atih IC, ho ze; Y Cl i tarecetie i: 
To 
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To one that redemandc4d an old Cloak of him, if you cate tt me 3 
ſaith he,7 muſt keep 1r,if 104 lent it me,T mull make uſe of it. 
To a ſuppotitt rious perſon that ſaid to him, you have gold in 
our Cloak, Yes faithhe, awd ſor that reaſon I lay it * ander mee F: 
when I £0 tofleep. 
Being demanded what he had gained by Philolophy, if nothing 


elſe 1aith hee, at leaſt this, to be prepared fur all fortunes. Sobonubr& 
Being demanded of what Country he was, lc an{wercd,a Citr- 0 Vanfogar 
F 


zen: of the Worl 4. 

To one that lacrific'd,praying he might have a child, you pray for 
a child, faith he, but wever KY 6} poke ſelf what kind of child it may 
prove. 

At an ordinary, being demanded mony, he anſwered the Ma- 
ſtcr in that verle of Homer, 

Axk others, but from HcCtor hold thy hand. 


He {aid the Miiſtreſſis of Kings were Queens , tor the Kings, x1 $1o3.ſer! 


did whatſocver they would have them. 

The Athenians having decreed to ſtile Alexander Bacchus , and 
make me, (aith he, Seraprs. 

_ Toone reproaching him for [1\ ing un filthy placcs, the Sun , 
laith he, Trſirs Kennells, yet 1s wot defiled. 

Being art ſupper in the Temple, they brought him courle bread, 
he threw it away, faying, zothing but what ts pure muſt come within 
a Temple. 

To one that ſaid, why do you, who know nothing, protefle Pht- 
lolophy 2 he an{wer'd, though 1 ſL ould Lut pretend to(tudy Phi loſophy, 


Jet that were a profeſſion thereof. 


| Toone that recommended his Son to him, ſaying, hee was vety 


ingenious, and exceeding well educated, he anfwered , why then 
doth he need mie ? : 

Thoſe who ſpeak good things, but do them not , differ nothing 
from a Lutc, tor that neither hears nor hath ſcnlc. 

Hce went to the Theatre , as all the pcople were going 
out, being asked why he did ſo, Thrs, faith he, 7s that 7 ſtudy all my 
lf Of ime. 

Sccing an effeminate young man, are you z0t ajhamed, laith hee , 
to uſe your ſelf worſe thea Nature hath done> ſhe ha:h made you a man 
bat you will force your ſelf to be a woman. 


' Seeing an ignorant man tuning a Lute , are ycu not aſhamed, [ Stob.ſer. 194. 


iaith he, to try co make a Lute ſound harmortouſly , and yet ſuffer your 
life to be ſo full of diſcord. 

To one that {aid hc was unfit for Philoſophy » why do you lite, 
laith hc, 7f you care not for living hon:ſtly. 

To one who deſpiſed his own Father, are you ot aſhamed, faith 
he, to deſpiſe him who 1s the cauſe you are [0 proud > 

Hearing a handſome youth ſpeak toolithly, aye you n:t aſhamed, 
ſaith he, to draw a leader dagger out of an itory ſheath. 


Ddadd 2 Be- 


The jeaff con« 
feth in the al- 
[ufron betwixr 

thoſe tws Greek 
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Being reproached for accepting a Cloak from Artipater,he an- 
(wcred 1n thoſe words of Homer, 
The gifts of Gods muſt z0t be thrown away. | 
One that hit him with a pole, and then bid him take heed, hee 
ſtruck with his ſtaff, and (aid, and take you heed. 
Toone that (ued to a Curtezan, Wha: mean you wretch ſaith he, 
to ſue (or that which 15 much better to miſſe. 
Toone that ſmelled (ſweet of Unguents, take heed, ſaith he , obxs 
erfume make not your lite ſtk, 

He ſaid, Slates ſerve their Maſters ut wicked men therr paſſions. 
Being demanded why flavesare called Ardyancd, Fuorme.., becauſe 
{aich bc,th-ybave feet like men,but ſ, uch minds as you that ask the queſiton. 

Secing an unskiltull Archer going to ſhoot, he fate down ar the 
mark , leſt, faith he, he ſhould hit me. ; 

He ſaid lovers arc unhappy in pleaſure. 

Being demanded whether dearth be 111, how, {aith he > car that 
be i1l, 6. bane when tt cometh we hate n0 ſenſe. 

Alexaiaer coming to him, and ſaying,do you not fear me?what 
ſaith hc, arc you good or ill, he an{wered good: who, replics Dro- 
genes, (ears that which 1s good? 

He ſaid, Learning is a regulation to young men, a comfert to old men, 
wealth to poor men, and an Ornament to rich men. 

To Didymo an Adultercr curing a maids cyc, take heed, ſaith he, 
leaſt in caring the ere you burt not the tall, | the word x#h, lignifying 
both the cye-ball and Virginity. ] 

To one that ſaid his trends lay in wait for him,zhat ther ts to le 
done, {aith he, !f friends and enemies muſt Le uſed alike, 

Being demanded what is belt amongſt men, bit anſwered, free- 
dom of ſpeech, | 

Coming into a ſchool, and ſeeing there many ſtatues of rhe My- 
ſes, but tew Auditors, by the help of the Gods, Maſler,ſaith he , you 
ha. e many eAuditors, 

Sr6b.Eeh.ſer.1% To onc that asked him how he might order himſelt beſt , by re- 
prebenamg , \aith hee, thoſe things in your ſelf” which you Lame 1s 


others. 

Ser, He gavc good counſell toa perſon very diflolure, being deman- 
ded what he was doing, he an{wer'd, ns an Mthiop, 

Ser. 327, He went backwards into the School of the Storcks , whercat 


oY 


conſe of your life,/or which you Veriule me 14 walking. 

lbid. Hee laid, men proutde for therr litins, but 36: for thety well 
li C 11%. py 

Ses. 37,77 £4 He laid, it was a ſhame to ſce Wraſtlers and Singing-Maſicr: 
ob{crve remperate dyct,and moderate their pleaſurcs,one tor c- 
ercile, the other tor his voice, and yet no man would do fo muci 
tor Vertue's fake. | 


{ome laughing, are you x0t aſhamer', ſaith he, to dv that 13: the whole 
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He ſaid, Pride, like a thepheard, driveth men whither it plca- Ser. 45. 
ſeth. | 
Sceing the high walls of Aſezara, he ſaid, K.happy prople, minde Ser. 48. 
not the heroht of your walls , but tie herght of thetr Courages Who are to 
ſtand on the walls. 7 
He comparcd covetous men to {uch as have the droply , tholc Ser. 53: 
are tull of mony, yer defire more; rhele of water , yet thirtt atter 
more : Paſſhons grow more intenle by enjoyment of what they 
detire. 
Secing a man make love to old rich widowes : 7þ:s love, faith Ser. 53. 
he, 1s 4.0; Linde, but toothleſſe, 

Being demanded what beaſts were the work : 7z the field, ſaith Ser. 54. 
he, Bears and Lyons, 1 the (ity, Hſurers and Sycophants. 

He compared flattcry ro an empty rombe , on whuch F rientſhp Ser, 64, 
was in{cribed. 

Blaming 4-4/thezes tor being roo remiſle in diſcourſe, in regard Ser. £6. 
chat whcn te ſpoke Joudelt he could hardly be heard, and calling 
himiclte the Trumpet of reproote: Antiſtheres reply'd, he was like 
a Bee, that makes no great notle, yet ſtzgs ſharply. 

He ſaid, reproot 15 the good of others, | Ihid, 

A certain Athenian asking him why he lived not with the La- bid. 
cedemorrars, whom he praifcd ſo much: phyſicias;s, {aith he; though 
they (tudy health, converſe mth the ſick, 

He ſaid, other doggs bark at their enemies, I, my fricnds, that Ibid. 

I may preſerve them. ER 

He asked Plaro if he were writing Lawes : Plato affirmed he 10d. 
was. Did you not write a Common-wealth before, ſaid Diogenes ? 
| did, anſwers Plato. And had not that Common-wealth Lawes :, 
faith he? Theother anſwering it had : To what end, reply'd Dioge- 
nes, do you write new Lawes ? 

He faid, To gzve Phyſick to a dead body, or aduiſe an old man, 1s the Se. 68. 
ſume [ h1ng ? 

To a bald man that reviled him, 7 will not return your reproaches, Ser. 7t. 
ſaith he, yet £4440: but commend your hair, for leauing ſo bad a head. 

To an Informer thar fell out with hims 7am glad, faith he, of the Mbit. 
emity betwixt us, for you hurt not your foes, but your friends, 

To one that reviled him 3 No max, laich he, will believe you when Ser. 7 4. 
you ſpeak ill of me , no more then they would me, 1f I ſhould ſyeak well of 
Jo, 

Alexander {cnt him a difh full of bones, with this meſſage, It Ser. 77: 
was meat for doggsz hcanſ{wer'd , Tea, but not fit for a King to 
ſend, 

He ſaid , it was the ſame fault ro give to them thar deſerved 1%. 
nothing, as not to give to them that do. 

Re laid; As houſt S, where there 15 plenty of meat, are full of mice, ſo Ser. 87. 
the levees of ſuch as eat much axe full of diſeaſes. 

Art 
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Ara Feaſt, onegiving him a great cup full of wine, he threw ir 
away; for which being blamed, 1f 7 had drunk tt, laith he , nor only 
the wine would bave Leen loſt, but I alſo. 

Being demanded what was hardelt, he an{wer'd , To kzow our 
ſelves, tor we conſirue moſt things according !0 our own parttality. 

He ſaid, Medea was a wilc woman, nota VVitch , who by la- 
bour and excrciſc corroborated the bodics of effcminare per{ons , 
whence arolc the table, that ſhe could renew age. 

Toone that protcſt himſcltc a Philoſopher, bur argucd litigious- 
ly , he ſaid , #hy do you ſpoile the beſt pari of Philoſophy , yet would be 
thought a Philoſopher > 

Qucitioning one of thoſe young men that followed him , he 
was tient; whereupon Drogezes , Do you not think, laith Þe, it be- 
belongs tothe ſame man toknow when to ſpeak , and when to huld his 
peace > 

Bing demanded how a man ſhould live under the authorit 
of ſupcriours; as we do by fire, ſ{aith he, not too near, lelt it burn, 
not too far off, Ic{t we {reez. 

Sceing lome women talking privately rogether : Behold, ſaith 
he, the Aſp borrowes poyſun from the Viper. 

Being demanded whar was the heavieſt burthen the carth 
bears, he antwered, az 14norarnt man, 

An Alirologer in the Forum ditcourling to the people , and 
ſhewing them in a tablet the erratzck Starrs : No, ſaith Drogepes, it 
15 not tbe Starres that erre, but theſe, pointing to the people. 

Bcing demanded what men are the mott noble : They, ſaith he, 
who contemn wealth, glory, and pleaſure, and cer-maſier the contraries 
to theſe, poverty, tgnomny, parn, death, 

Secing the {crvants of Anaxrmenes carrying many goods , he 
demanded to whom they belong'd ; ticy an{wer'd, to Azaxime- 
nes. Is he not aſhamed , rcply'd Diozeres , tohate ſo much houlhold 
ſluffe,and yet not be maſter of himſeife. 

He ſaid, Vertue dwelleth neither ina rich City, nor a private 
Houſe. 

He ſaid, Poverty is a {cltc-taught help to Philoſophy, tor what 
Philoſophy endeavours to perlwade by words, poverty cntorceth 
in practiſc, 

To a wicked man reproaching him tor his poverty ; 1 zee 
knew, (aith he, any man purtſhed for poverty, but many for wicked; ſje, 

He called Poverty a ſeltc-inſtrucing vertuc. 

To onc that reproached him with poverty : #hat mean you, 
{faith he; pot erlY eter made 4 I yrant, ich SMALY, ' 

Alexander ſeeing him aſleep in his Tubb, ſaid, O Tubb tull oi 
wildome: The Philoſopher riting up, anſwer'd, Great King » 


> 


DIOGENSS 


Oe drop of Fortuie's beiter far 


Then Tults repleat mth wiſdom are. COT BIR 
* : al A \þ 
To whom a ſtander by reply 'd, -Aaxic 2 


71 v9 
Oe crop of Wiſdom Fortune s Seas ex-ells : EDO \\ 
[In u-miſe ſoules miSfortune ever anells. T%\ 
4.4.40 0 
Secing an ol\l woman painted, f this Le for the lating ou are de- Ser. 1708 
ceied tanth he, rf for the dead, make haſ] to chews, *.. vs x v3 
To one bewailing his owa misfortune&,a8 that he ſhould nor die in Ser. 271. 
[115 own Country, be of comfort, faurbi\he-$ the way to the next Worl! 
is alike 144 ecery place. | O5X8 
Having a great pain 1n [11s ſhouldes whigh troubled him much, #Lvar.hift, 
one fatd ro hum 1n derition , why doftithqu not dic Drogenes,and '% 't: 
tr.c thy felt trom this milery, he.antwer A 22 75 fir FrR 20s 719 
ho &..uw bow to ore r their [rje, for 18%, who 4 ow i.0t what to do or [yy 
it is 4 COnUenternit i1Me 10 die. 
He utcd to {ay Ariſto:le dineth when 2hilip pleaſgrh, but Dioge- Plur. de cxud; 
ns when it pleatcrh Dt 970rer, RO0.003 cans | 
At Cortnth, {ceing D*91fius the youngct,whyg was depofet from F lut. quom. 
thc Kingdom of Srcely, hrs is a life, fairh he , you ' Aerie 107; y01467-20P 
nertt rather 4.0! tolite beze freely and without fear, but at hgme 11 per- 
petuall impriſonment, $2 : 
To ſome who commende( Plato, he ſaid, what bath hee done wor- Þ1. de virt 
thy COMMer.UAL1OR, hang profeſſed Philoſopl:y ſo lon7, Jet reUer moved Moral. 
by ito QViet. | ; | 
To one demanding how he nught rake the greateſt revenge upon P1.de al. Peer, 
his Enemy, tc an{wered, by berng good and tLertuous your (elf. 
In commending his Maſter Aztifthezes, he would lay of him) of Macr0b.Sar, 
j1ch be made me poor, aid 1(tead of a fair bouſe, made me liveina 7% 
Il uh, 


CHA P. VI. 
His Writings. 


F thc 1372;7ngs aſcribed to him are thele, 
I Vu [ 10ues . 
Ich:hyas 
The Geay, 

The Leopi a. 
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The Athentan people. 
Policy. 
Etheck art. 
Of Reches. 
Erotech. 
Theodoras. 
Hypſras. 
Artftarchus 
Of Death 
Epiſiles. 
Trazeates 7. 
f Heleng. 
Thyefies. 
Hercules. 
Achilles. 
't HMedea, 
Chryſoppus. 
OEdipus. 


Soficrates and Satyrus affirm that none of theſe were wnitten by 
Diogenes; the Tragedics Satyrus aſcribes to Phikſchus of Agrne, 
Sotton aftirmeth theſe only to have been written by Drogenes. 


Of Vertue. 

Of Good. 

—_— 
he poor. 

>» 

The Leopard, 

Caſſander. 

Cephal:o. } 
Phil:ſcas. : 
A rift er chus 


Siſipbas. 
Ganymede. 
Chris's, & 
E pifiles . 


CHAP. 


DIOGENES. Zt 
GHAP. VI. 
H:s Death. 


E died, as Demetrrus faith, at Corinth about g9. years old, the 

{ame day that «Alexander died at Babylon , which according cd 
ro Elan was the leventh of Thaygelion 1n the firlt year of 114 
Olymplad. 

The manner of his death 1s varioutly related. Enbalns ſaith, he 
Iiicd to his end with Yenzades, and was buried by his Sons. As 
he lay tick, Xerades asked him how he would be buried, he an- 
{wer d, with his face downwards : Xextades demanding the rea- 
lon, becauſe, (aith he, all things will be turned upſide-down, alluding, 
lairh Laertr as, to the greatnefle of the Macedorrars, whonot long 
betore were a poor 1nconi1dcrable people. Some report that be- 
ing near death, hegave order that his body ſhould be: lett un- 
buried, that the wild Bcatts might partake of him, or be thrown 
ntoa ditch, anda little dult be caſt over it , or thrown upon a 
dung-h1ll, that he might benefit his Brethren, 

/Elian ſaith, thar being (1ck to death , he threw himſelf down g,,þjp.s.* 14. 
from a bridge which was near the Gymnatium, and ordered the 
Keeper of the Palzeſira to take his body and throw it into the 
River /liſſus. 

Others afhrm he dicd of a furtet of raw fleſh, othcrs that he 
ſtopp'd his own breath , others, that cutting a Curtle-fifh, in 
pieces to throw 1t to dogs , it bit aſunder a Nerve in his foor, 
whereof he died. 

Others afhrm he dicd as he was going to the Olympick Games: 
being taken with a Feaver, he lay down by the way , and would 
not {ufter his friends to carry him, bur fitting under the ſhade of 
thc next tree, ſpoke thus tothem 3 7 hes ght 1 ſhall be a Vittor or 
vanquiſhed, if I overcome the Feaver, I will come to the Games,if not, 

I muſt go to the other world, ajid drive it awa 'y by death. 

Aritiftbenes {aithhis Friends were ot opinion he ſtopp'd his own 
breath, for coming as they conſtantly uſed to vitit him tm the 
Canzum where he lived, they found him covered; they did not 
Imagine it was{lcep, by reaſon of his great waketulnefſc;bur im- 
mcdiately putting back his Cloak perceived he was dead, Here- 
upon there arolc a contention amoneſt them who ſhould bury 
lum; they tell from words to blows, but the Magiſtrates and great 
ones of the City came themielves and buried him, by the gate 
wich leads to 1fhmus.Over the Scpulchre they placed a Columny 
anduponit a Dog cut out of Parias ſtone. Atterwards his own 
Countrymen honourcd him with many brazen Sratues, bearing 
ls In{cription 


[, 


Eeee Time 


MONIMUS, &c. 


Time doth the ſirongeſt' Braſſe decay 
Diogenes, thou ne're caſt dy, 
tho to content the ready way 
To following Ages didſt deſcyy, 


| Laertrus reckons five of this name, the frſt of Apollonia, anatura! 
Philoſopher. 
The ſecond a Sictonian. 
The therd thus. 
The fourth a Storck of Seleucia, 
The fift of Tayſis. 


MONIM US 


a Leett,— 2 Mam was a Syracufian, Diſciple to Diogenes,he was firſt 
ſervant to a Mony-changer,to whom Xenzades who boughr 
Diogenes, often coming, he was to taken with the worth and Ver- 
eue of the perſon, that he counterteited himſelf mad , and threw 
all the mony trom off the Table , whereupon his Maſter turni 
him away, he betook himſelf tro Drogenes, He followed likewile 
Crates the Cynick, and others of that Set , which confirm'd his 
Maſter in the opinion that he was mad. He was a perſon eloquent 
and learned,mention'd by Menandey in his Hippocomuggot fo great 
conſtancy, that he contemned all glory for vertues ſake. He wrote 
fome things, which at firſt appcarance ſeemed Ludicrous, but con- 
tained deep ferious lenſc; as of Apperrtes, two Books, and a Pre 
treprich, | 


ONESICRITUS. |: 


a Laert, , reſicyitus was of A£g114,0r according to Demezrins an Aly 
palzar; he had two Sons. He fent the younger named eA- 
aroſthenes to Athens, who hcaring D:ogenes would not depart 


thence. 


CRATES. 33 

thence. Hereupon he ſent the-elder, named Plzl:ſcus, who ſta ed 
there likewiſe for the ſame reaſon. Laſtly, the Father himſelfe 
went , and was ſo much taken with Dzogeres , that he became a 
ſedulous Auditor of him, as his two ſons were. i= 

He was eſteemed amongſt the moſt eminent Diſciples of Droge- 
zes: Laertius compares him with Xexophoz3 one tought under Cy- 
rus, the other under Alexander: One wrote the zxſtttutrowof Cyrus , - 
the other, the praiſe of Alexa,.der: Their ſtyles alſo were very 
like- 


CRATES. 


C ATES was Thebar, Son of eAfſcandas: He was likewiſe run. * 
reckon'd amongſt the moſt eminent of Drogenes's Diſciples 3 

yet Hippototus laith, he was not a Diſciple of D:ogenes, but of Bry- 

ſo the Achean, 

He floutiſhed about the 1 1 3*' Olympiad. Antiſthenes , in his 
ſucceſſion, {aith , that being at a Tragedy where Telephus was re- 
preſcnted, carrying a Basket in a tordid condition , he betook 
himlelte ro the Cynicall Philoſophy , and clling all his eſtate , 
(tor he was very rich, having gotten together above two hundred 
talents) he diſtributed it amongſt the hiacns, and was ſo con- 
ſtant a Profeſſor of this Philoſophy , that Philemon, the Comick 
Poct, takes notice thereof ini the{e words, SI 


By him an Summer a thick (oat was worn , 
In Winter-time({o tempcrate ) a tory. 


Diocles ſaith z Drogenes perſwaded him to part with his eſtate , 
and to throw all the mony he had lett into the Sea : and that the 
houſe of Crates was from Al-xar, that of Hipparchia his Wite, 
ffom Philip. Some of his ncer friends that came to him to diſ- 
{wade him from this courle of lite, ke beat away, for he was of 4 
rcloltite ſpirit. : 

Demet7ius the Magreſian ſaith , ke depoſited ſome mony 1n the 


hands of a Banquier , with this condition, that it his ſonnes be« 
took them{clies ro any Civill employment , it ſhould be repaid 
again 5 bur, it tv Philoſophy, it ſhould be diſtribured amongſt the 
pcoplc, for as much as a Phuloſophcr ſtands in necd of nothing. 

- if & S 2 Era- 
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CRATES. 


Eratoſthenes relates , that having a ſon named Paficles , by his 
Wife Hipparchia, aſſoon as he arrived at mans eſtare, he brought 
him to the houſe of a young maid that was his flave , laying, 
Thisis a hereditary matrimony to you : but thole who commit 
adultery, arc, according to the Tragedians puniſhed with baniſh. 
ment or death; Thoſe who keep Concubines were, according to 
the Comedians, by luxury and drunkennefle, tranſported to 
madneſfle. | 

Paſicles, the Diſciple to Euclid, was his brother. 

He ſaid, 'tis not poſſible ro finde a man withour a fault, for, 
in every Pomgranat there 15 at leaſt one grain corrupt, 

Having ditpleaſed N;codromus a Lutiniſt, he bear him black 
and blew; whereupon he paſted a piece of paper on his forchead , 
whercin was written, Nicodromus 4d this. 

He was exceedingly inveRtive againſt common women, 

He reproved Demetreus Phalerius tor {ending bread and wine 
to him, "grey I wiſh the fountarns alſo produc'd bread, intimating 

that he lived with water. 

The Arheniars Magiſtrates blamed him for wearing a long 
robe ; I will ſhew you Theophraſtus , ſaith he , 27 the ſame attire , 
which they not bclicving, he ——__ them ro a Barbers ſhop, 
where he was fitting to be trimm'd. 

At Thebes, bcing beaten by the Maſter of the Gymsaſium or, as 
others, at Corinth by Euthicrates, he laughed, ſaying, 


He by the foot him drew , 
And o're the threſhold threw, 


Zeno in his (brias ſaith, he ſowed @ ſheep-skinn upon his cloak; 
to appcar the more deformed. He was of a very unhandſome 
look, and whilſt he diſcourſed, laughed. 

He uſcd to lift up his hands and tay, Be of good courage, Grecians, 
both for the eyes and all other parts , for you ſhall ſoz ſee theſe deriders 

jo hw by ſickreſſe » and proclatming you bappy , blame their owne 
otbfulnge. 

--þ ſaid , wc ought ſo long to ſtudy Philoſophy , untill the lca- 
ders of the Army {cem to be Horſe-drivers. 

He ſaid, they who lived with flatterers were forſaken perſons 
_ like ſheep amidſt wolves , not with thoſe who wiſh'd them 
well. | 


Percciving he drew nigh to deathy he Iooked upon himſelte , 
laying, 


m—— And doſt thou ge, old friend, 
To the next world, thou whom old age dah ber:d, 


For he was crooked through age. To 


«7 
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To Alexander, asking whether he would that his Count 
ſhould be rcſtored or not : To what end, faith he , [eernp there wi 
come perhaps anuther Alexander, and depopulate it, He aid, con- 
tempt of glory and want were his Country, which were nut ſub- 
j«& ro Forcunc 5 and that he was Countryman to Diogenes, not 
tearing any body. 

Coming into the Forzm, where he beheld ſome buying, others St. Ser. 37. 
ſelling : I beſ , {airn he, think cthemſel ces happy 11 employmen:s cOntya- 
ry 16 one another ; but 1 think my ſelfe happy , 1n hactng nothing to do 
etther way. 

Toa young man, followed by a great many Paraſites : Young Ser. ce. 
mas, 1aiti he, 1 am ſorry to ſee you ſo much alone. 

He 1aid, we ought 10t to accept gifts} rom all mex, for Vertue ought Ser. 77. 
not tobe maintained by Ute. 

Sceing ar 'Delpl a golden Image of 7hryne the Curtezan , he Ser. $9. 
cryed oucy Thes 15 & Trophy of the Grec1an tute mperante. 

vccing a young man tugily ted and far: Unhappy youth, ſaith be, {94 
do 1.0t foriift your prifun. | 

He ſaid, He gated glory, not by bis riches, bat his poverty. Ser. 237. 

1o one, demanding wiat he thould get by Pruloſopny: Tow will Ibid. 
lears 31aith tic 10 open your purſe eaſily, and to ,tve realy , 10t as you 
do now, turaing anay, delaying ard tremtling, as if you bad the palſey, 

He ſaid z Mer kr.ow 1.0: bow much a Wallet , ameaſure of Lup. 5 , pig. 
aud ſec..rt yo mince ts worth, % 

Lic Epiſtles of Crates are extant, wherein, ſaith Laey:izs, h 
wriccs excellent Philolop.y, in ſtyle reſembling P/azo, He wrote 
118,e415 likewile, tull of deep Puuloſopiy, 

He dicd old, and was buricd in B&viza, 


"s 


ME T ROCLES: 


M- TROCLES was Diſciple of Crates, Brother to Hipparchia, 
Þe firſt card Theo braſtus the Pertpatentch, &c., afterwards 
apply'd iuimicite ro Crater, and became an eminent Philoſopher, 
He burnt, as H-cator laith, his writings, ſaying , 


A Laert; 


Theſe are the d; rams of milde phantaſtick youth, 
He burnt likewiſc the diftates of his Maſter Theophraſtus. 


Vulcan come hicher, Venus zeeds thy aid. 


HIPPARCHIA. 


He ſaid, Of things, ſome are purchaſed ty mony , as Houſes 5, ſome 
by _ and diligence , as Learmng : Kithcs 1s burtfull , if not 11ghtl, 
apply'd. 

ge” died old: he ſtrangled himlclte. 

Of his Dulciples are remembered Theombrotus and Cleomenes, 
Demetrius of Alexandria was Auditor of Theombrotaus : Timarchas 
of eAlexandria, and Echicles of Epheſus were Diſciples of Cleome- 
nes. Echicles heard alſo Theombrotus, trom whom came Menedemas, 
of whom hereafter. Amongit thele was allo Merzppus, of Sinopis. 


HIPPAR CHIA. 


Ipparchia. was likewite taken with the Diſcourſes of thoſe 
(ymcks, (he was Silter to Metrocles ; they were both Mare- 
nites. She fcll in love with Crates,as well for his diſcourſe as man- 
ncr of lite, from which none of her Suitors by their Wealth, 
Nobility or Beauty, could divert her , but that ſhe would beſtow 
her {clt upon (rates, threatning her' Parents, it they would not 
ſuffer her to marry hum, ſhe would kill her ſelf, Hereupon her Pa- 
rents went to Crates, defiririg him to diſſwade hcr from this rcſo- 
lurion which he endeavoured,but not prevailing went away,and 
brought all che Intle furniture of his houſe and thew'd her , ths 
{aith he, #s your hushand, that the furmtare of your houſe, conſider upon 
zt, for you cannot be mine unleſſe you follow the ſame courſe of life. She 
immecdately took him,and went upand down with him, andin 
publick, ee2yirmo, and went along with him to Feaſts, 
At a Fealt of Lyimachus ſhe mer Theodorus the eAtherſt , with 


whom ſhe argued thus 3 It that, which if Theodorus do be not un- * 


juſtly done, netther 1s it unjuſtly done it Hipparchia do the ſame; 
But Theodsrus 1t heftrike himielt dathnor unjuſtly: ; therefore 
Hipparchta doth not unjultly it the ſtrike Theodorus; Theodorus an- 
{wer'd nothing, onely pluck'd her by the Coat , which ſhe wore 
not like a woman, but atrer the manner of the Cynicks , whercat 
Hipparchia was nothing moved, whercvpon he {2id, 


Her Webbe and Locme 
She left at home. 


I did faith (he, 7] eovorus,and I think have not errcd in chookng 
to beltow that tune which Il ſhould have [pent 11 weaving on Phi- 
lolophy. 7 

Much more (aith Lae-tcui is afcribcd to her. 


MEs- 


MENIPPVS. 


Erippus was a Cy,ich, a Ph&racian by birth, Servant by con- 
Mich as Acharcus athrms, Dzocles faith, his Father was of 
Pontus called Bato, Mexippis tor acquitition of riches wentto Thebes 
and was made free of that City. He wrote nothing ſerious , all 
his books being full of mirth, not unlike the writings of Meleager. 
Hermippus (auth, he was named Hemerodariſta, the dayly Uſurer 
tor he pur out mony to Merchants upon Interctt, and rook pawns; 
at laſt being cheatcd of all his goods, he hanged himlfelt. 

Some lay the Bokes that arc aſcribed to hum were writ by D:- 
onyf1us and Zopyrus,Colophorrans, which being ludicrous,they gave 
ro lum asa perion diſpoſed that way z, they are reckoned , thir- 
(con, 


Nema's. 

Tefttaments. 

Epiſtles, in the perſons of the Gods, 

1wo natural Phi tofophers,Mathemaricians & Grammarians. 

Of Epicure. 
Laertius reckons {ax of this name; the firſt wrote the Lydtan ſto- 

ry, and epitomiz'd Xanthus. 

The ſecozd this. 
The third a Sophilt, of Cara. 
The fourth a Graver. 
The fifth and /:xth Painters, both mention'd by Apollodoras. 


MENEDEM VS. 


Enedemus was Dilcaple of Colctes, of Lampſacum z hee procte- 
ded as Hippototus relatcs , rofo great CXtravagancec that hee 
went up and down in the habit of the Furies, declaring he was 
come from the VV'orld bclow to take notice of ſuch as offended , 
and that he was to return thither to glve an account of them, 
He went thus attir'd, a 4ark Gown to hrs heels, girt with a purple 
urdle, upon: his head an Arcauian hat, on which were woven the twelce 
fanes, traguck Lusktns, a lonn beard, inhis hand an aſhen ſtaffe, Hither- 


tcrto of the Cyarcks, 
FINIS. 
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kl. cw. Ra... __ 


panay uy 


ARISTIYO. 


dE@ #(/o {uccceded Lyco. He was of the Ifland * Ceos ,, <,,.; ws 1 
SY famous fora Law, that wholocvcr excceded 
60, years of age ſhould be put to death, that 
there might be no want ot Prayiiion tor thole 
that were more ſerviceable. In tormer time 
{aith Strabo, it had four Citries, now there re- 
6 main but two, Juls and Carthea, into which 
the rclt were ttansferr'd Peeeſſa into Carthea, Careſſus into Jults. 
In /ul:s Arifto was born. He was an Auditor of Lyco , and ſuccce- 
ded him 1n the Government of the Peripatetick Schaol, as Cicero, 
Plutarch, and Clemezs Alexandrinus affirm. | 
He was a great imitator of Box the Boriftette. Ciceroſaith, hee 
was neat and clegant. He wrote a Treatiſe of Nylus, cited by Stra- 
to, and Amatory.S1multes, frequently cited by Athereus: 
In the ſecond Book of his ® Amatory S1milies, he faith, that Pole-> Athen. deip. 
mo the Academick adviſed to provide ſuch entertainment ar Fealts, © 
23 ſhould be pleaſant not only at the preſent, bur alſo on thc mor- 
row. 
*-In the ſame Book of his Amatory Similies, of an Athenian Athen, deipn;! 
well in years, named Dorus, who would be thought handlom, he '*+ 
apply'd the words of #hſſes to Dolo, 


Rich preſ ents ſ ure may lead awa J 
And tby too eaſie Soul betray. 


*In the ſecond of his Amatory Stmulies, he ſaith, the anrients firſt d Deipn lib. 15% 
hound their heads, conceiving 1t good againſt the pain cauſed by 
tt 1apours of the wine;afterwards for morc ornament tlicy uſed 
Garlands. : 
Laer:1us upon the teſtimony of Par. etius and Soſtcrates afhirmeth, 
that all the writings a{cribed to Ariſto of Chros the Storer ( EXCEPT 
cEpiſtles ) belong to Ar4ſio the Peripateiich, their Titles, thele, 


Protrepticks 2. 

Of Leno's Dott;/1ne: Scholaſiick Dialogues 6, 

If wiſdom, Diſſerta:1ons Te : 
(444) Erotic 


120 CRITOL AUVS: 


Evotick Diſſertations. 
Commentaries upon Vain-glory. 
Commentaries I 5, 
HMemorialls 3. 


Chrya's 11. f 
Againſt Orators. i 
eAgainſt Alexinus's oppoſites. 


To the DialeRichs 3. 
To Clcanthes, Epiſtles 4. 


CRITOLAUS. 


Ritolaus was, according to Plutarch, of Phaſelss , an eminent 

2a Lib, 16. Sca-Town of Lycia; deſcribed by * Strabo to have three Ha- 

vens, and a Lake belonging to it. He was an Auditor of Ariſto,and 

ſucceeded him in the School, as Cicero, Plutarch , and Clemens A- 
lexaudrinus affirm. 

Hee went to Rome on an Embaſly from the Athenians in the 


534" year, from the building of the City , which falleth upon 


" 2 year of the 140" Olympiad. ; 
b Sext, Emper, © HC condemned Rhetorich,as being uſcd rather as an eArtifice, 
then an Art; 


DIODORUS 


Todorus was Diſciple to Cr1to aus, and ſucceeded him inthe 

School, as is manuteſt from Clemens Alexand/inus, who adds, 
that in his aſſertion concerning our chict end, he joyned [ndolenit 
with hozefty.He 15 mention'd by Ctcero;how long he taughtzor who 
{uccceded him is unknown. Thus far we have an unintcrnuttcd 
account of the Peripatetick School. 
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ZENO. 


CHATFT.L 


His Country, Parents, and firſt Studies. 
T2 HE Se& of Stozcks had its originall from the 


Cyaicks, Zeno was the Author thcreof, who 
having firſt been a Scholer of Crates, andat- 
tcrwards a hearcr of other Philoſophers, at 
lait inſtituted this new Sect. * Hee was born 
at G:ttrum, a Greek Sea-Town in the Ifle of 
Cyprus, * with a lock'd Haven, inhabitcd by 
| Pheenicians, < whence he fomrimes was ter- 
med the Phenrcaan His Father was called Mnaſeas,by lome Deme- 
44, a Merchant, whence was objcctcd to Zexo, the obſcurity of his 


” 
_ 


a L aert- 


[a Suid, 


Birth and Country, as being "a ftranger, and of mean Parcn- © Cicde fin, 
rage , whereof he was ſo tar from being aſhamed, that © he refu- e # r.de rep. 
ſed t 


o be made a Citizen of Athexs,as concciving it an underyalu- $9: 
ing of his own Country; in ſo much as' when he contributed to a | Leert, 
Bath in Athens , and his name was inſcribed upon a Pillar with 
the Title of Phzloſopher, he deſired they would adde a Certzean. 


* Zeno( as Hecaton and Apollontus Tyrius relate, ) enquiring of & £"!- 


the Oracle what courle he ſhould rake to lead the beit kind of 
life, was anſwer'd,that he ſhould converſe with the dead, where- 
upon he addied himlſclt ro the rcading of anticnt Authors, 


" Herein he was not a little furthcred by his Father , who, as b Leert: 


Demetrius ſaith, trading frequently to Athez.s, brought him as yer 
but very young , many Socraticall Books, which excited in him a 
grcat affection to lcarnihs. 

' Being now 17. ( or as Perſeus 22 ) ycars 61d, hee took a voy- i Laer:: 
age to Athens, carricd thither as well by his particular inclinati- 
on to Philoſophy, as by his buſineſle , which was ro ſell ſore 
Purple that he had brought our of Ph@rcra, He rook along with 
him a hundred Talents, and having ſold his Merchandiſe, apply- 
ed himfclf tro Philoſophy, yer continued to lend his money out 
to Merchants upon intercſt, fo to improve his ſtock, 

Some athrm his Ship was caſt away in the Pirzxum, which news 
bcing brought him to Athers, he ſeemed nothing at all moved, 

Aaaaa 2 | | bur 


b Strab. lib. 


12 


k Plut de wtil. but only ſaid, Thou doſt well Fortune, « to drive me into & Gomn, or , 
Cap. ex mm. 1- Seneca, Fortune commands me to itudy Philoſophy more car- 


1 L aer, 


a [ acrt. 


b Laerrt, 


£ Laertr. 


d L acrt. 


e Laert. Suid. 


Z E NO. 


neſtly. 
| _ ſay, that bcing troubled at the lofſe of his Ship, hee 
went up to the City of Athers, and fitting in a Bookicllers thop, 
rcad a picce of Xerophor's Commentarics,wherewigh being much 
i'd, he asked the Bookſeller where ſuch men Hved , Crates 
bo chance paſſing by, the Bookſcllcr pointed ro hun, ſaying, fel- 
low that mar; which he did, and from that tume forward, became 
a Diſciple of Crates. 


CHAP. II. 
Of bis Maſters. 


Eno thus changing the courle of his life, applyed himſclfe tg 

Crates, * being apt ro Philotopny , bur more modeſt then 
ſuired with the Cynicall Sect. Which Crates to remedy,gave him 
a pot full of pottape to carry through the Ceramick , and per- 
cciving him to hide it, as aſhamed, with his Coat, he ſtruck the 
pot with his ſtick and broke it. Ze-0 running away: all wet,whar, 
Jaid hc, are you running anay little Phenican, 10 teay burt you > Hee 
made a litle hollow cover of a pot, in which he carriedrhe mo- 
ney of his Maſtcr Crates, that it might be in readinefle when hee 
went to buy mcat. Thus hee lived a while with Crates, during 
which timc he writ his Book of the ſommon-wealth , whence ſome 
jcalting, ſaid, 1t was written under the Dog's tail, 

Art ir delcrting, Crates he apply'd himielf to ® St:Ipo the Me- 
garick Philoſopher. Apollontus 1 yrius {aith,that taking hold of his 
Cloak to pluck him away from Srr{po, he ſaid, O Cratcs, the bax- 
dlzs by which the Philoſophers are to be taken: bold of, are therr ears; Lead 
me by thoſe your way, or elſe though you conſtrain my body to te nut y0u, 
my mind will be nth Stilpo, With Stripe he remained ren ycars. 

From *z:1po he went to Xenocrates , being fo well atisfied with 
the 1n{truction of thcic two Maſters, that he ſaid, he made a ery 
vcodcoyaye nhen he was ſhipwrack'd, though others apply it to Þ15 
living with Cates, 

* He atterwards apply'd himſclt ro Driodorus Cronus, as Hipps- 
Lotus avcrs, undcr whom he {tudicd DialcEtick, ro which Scicnce 
ic was lo much addicted , that © when a ccrtain Philoſopher ot 
that Sc had informed him of {cven ſpecies of DialcRick, in that 
fallacy which is called the Mower , hc asked him what he was to 

ive hum tor hits reward , the Vhilolopher demanded a hundred 
PICCCS of Sulver, Zero ( fo much was he affected to Learning )za\c 
111m two hundred. 

* Lattly, notwithſtanding, that he had made a great progreſl: 
in 


in Philoſophy , he heard Pulemon, whoſe Doftrine was againſt 
Pride; whereupon Polemoz told him, Leno, 1 am not :gnorant, that 


you lie in ambuſb , ape come lily into my Garden (as the Phoenicians 
ulc) tofteal away Learitng, 


_—— 


CHAP. III. 
His School andinſtitution of a Seb. 


Paving been long a hearcr of others , he at laſt rhought fit to 
communicate the Learning which he had received and im- 
roved. To this * end he made choice of rhc mwxian ewe, the painted \ Lan. 
walk , 1o named from the pictures of Polygrotus, orherwile called 
Prſ1anatta, Here he conſtantly walked and difcourſed, reſolving 
to {cttle there , and make the place as full of rranquillity as 1t 
had been betore of trouble :; For, in the time of the thirty Ty- 
rants, ncecr 1400 Citizens were there put ro death. 

Hirhcr reſorted a gr-at many Ditciples to him , who were at 
firit called Zenontans , as Eprcure affirmeth , from their Maſter 3 
attcrwards from the place where he taught , Stoicks , as Erato- 
{theres 1n his eight Book of anticnt Comedy3adding, that not long 
before, ſome Ka that lived there were called Stoicks alſo, 
upon which occaſion the name was very well known. 

He was ſubtle in difquiſition and diſpute. 

He diſputed carneſtly with Phzlo the Dialeick , and excrciſed 
himfclte rogether with him : ſo that Zexo the yourgey admired 
him no lefle, then his Maſter Drodorus. 

He firſt ſeemerh (faith Laertzus ) to have ſect a bound to the 
looincfſe and extravagance of propoſitions : Bur, of this more , 
when we come to {| Ws. of his Philoſophy , which by rcaſon of 
rs largencfſc, we remit to the cnd of his life. 


” _— 


OO EEE_ 


CHAP. IV. 


What bonours were conferr d upon him. 


7 ardhr by the Philotophy which he taught, and the practiſe 
of his life conformable to that do@rine, gpiined fo high an 
cltimation amoneglt the Arhenians,thart *they depoſited the keyes 
of the City in his hands, as the only perſon fir to be cntruſted 
with their liberties. His name was ikewiſe much honourcd by 
lis own Country-mcn, as well thoſe at Cyprus, as thoſe who 
uved at Szdon. 

Amongſt thoſe who honoured and favoured Zezo, was eAati- 
2onus Gorotus King of Mace' ona, a Prince no Ieflc eminent for his 
Verrue 


a Laens. - 


Z E NO. 


Vertue then his Greatneſſe, much cſtcemed him , and, as often 
as he went to Athens , heard him, He ſent many runes to invite 
him ro come to him, amongſt the reſt , one Lerter to this ccQ, 
alledged by Apolloxaus Tyrius. 


King Antigonus to Zeno the Philoſopher, bealth. 


Thik that I exceed you in, Fortune and Glory 3 but,in Learning ard 
| Diſcipline, and that perſet feltcity which you bate attained , 1 am 
exceeded by you : Wherefore I thought 1t expedient to wrete to you, that 
you will come 10 me , aſſuring my ſelfe you will not deny et, ſe dll 
means therefore to come to us, and know, you are n0t ro 1nftrut me only, 
but all the Macedonians. For, he who teacheth the King of Macedo- 
nia, ad guideth him to Vertue , it is evadent, that be doth likewiſe 11- 
ſtrut all bis Sukjeas in Vertue, For ſuch as is the Prince , ſuch for the 
moſt part are thoſe nho live under his Government. 


Zero anſwered thus : 
To King Antigonus Zeno, health. 


] Much efteem your earneſt deſire of Learmng , un that you arme at 

Philoſophy, not popular , which perterteth manners, but that true wiſ- 
cipline which conferreth profit , avurdiung that generally commer ded 
pleaſure which effeminates the ſoules of ſome young men. 1t 15 manifeſt , 
that you are enclined to Generoſity , nt only Ly nature , but by chore, 
A generous nature, with t1difjerent exerciſe, aſſiſted by a Maſter , may 
eaſtly attain to perfeit Vertue, But, I am tery t1firm of body by reaſun of 
my age, ſor 1 am foureſcore years old , and therefore not able to come 10 
you, Tet, I will ſend you ſome of my con-Diſaaples , who,in thoſe things 
that concern the Soul , are nathiny in{eriour to me; 13 theſe of the Bod) 
are much ſuperiour to me, of whom, if you make uſe , you mil wayt 1s 
thing conducting to perfect Beattucle, 


Thus Zero ablolutely refuſcd to go to Artrgonus, but ſent hm 
his Diſciple Perſeus lon of Demetrizs, a Cittican ( who flouriſh d 
in the 130" Olympiad, Zem being then very old ) and Ph:lozades 
a Theban, both mentioned by Epicurus in his Epiſtle tro Ariftotn- 
lus, as having been with eA,troonms, 
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CHAP. V. 


His Apophthegmes. 


(): his A at YEH arc remcmbcred theſe: Of a man ver) 


fincly dreſt, ſtepping lightly over a Kennells He deth #03 cart 
rt 


12 EUNO. g 
for the dirt, fach he, becaufe he cannot ſro bis. face irdit; 

A certain Cynick came'to him ro borrow Oytey ſayios, Sum 
had none lctt : Ze--o deny'd him, andas he was gothg away; "Now, 

{airh he, coſ1dezs which of us.txo are the ypore tmpuwdest," 

Cremonides, whom he much affectc d, and Cltexpthes firting Laert. 
down beſide him he arotes whercar Cltwithes wordring , / hate 
heard good Phyficiass ſay , lauth he , thus hy Hi HEY for rumodys 
157 

- oa ficting 'by him ar a Feaſt , heidids was next” himh hit the 
other with his foot : Zexohit him that was next hity with his 
knee, and turning him tohin whar than thezk you; {aith he , that 
qo'! have done to him that ſits below you. (1:5 {11 2 6 
 Toone that loved the company of boyes ,- Nezthri?. hate thoſe 
Mefters, {auth he, azy wit,n bu a wor wirh tþÞ boles, nt the 
Loye's themſel. &Ss k #+1 

He tard rharelegant {pecches were: like Aletaitdrith litvecr , 
tar to the eye, and figur'd like _— a whit of the mote 
value. Speeches which are. otherw!1 he likened r&/Atrick Te: 
radrachmes , which had arough amp; but ; wars of greater 
valuc. 

, Arifto 1s Diſciple ditconrfing mary things fooliſhly , {one 
pctulantly, others confidently, /t ca: be, ſaith he, byt jou Þ1- 
ther was drunk when you were begot * wheveupon hinifelfe dang be- 
ry conciic of ſpeech, he called him the akey. 

To a great catcr, who Ictr nothing for thoſe thier cor wich tim, Laert, Ather.. 
he caulcd a arcat fiſh to be ſet before him, and imrnecatcly ro on. 
be raken away; the other looking upon him, what, ftd he, dd You 
thuk your companions ſuffer every day » feeing that you cannot ſuffer thy 
ts eedrneſſe once £ 


s A young man, whoqueſtion'd lomerhing more coriouſly then Larrt 
J ia witi1 his age, he brought to a Glafſe, and-bad him look in 
- , and then asked him , whether he thought that queſtion agreed 


nw; 2 at face. 

To one that ſaid , he difliked many things of tnifihenes wyl- 
ting, he brought his Chrzs of Sophocley | and asked bir, it rhikrc 
hore any thing therein exccilent: The other anſwered, he knew 
not: Are you 68 aſhamed then ( replyed Zeno) if Antiſtnencs bave 
ſaid ary thing ill, you ſeleft and remember that : but tf any thing &x- 

(lent, you are ſo far from remembytn'ts as net to mnue ct ? 
om To one that ſaid , rhe ſpeeches of Philolophers. were thort - 
lou ſay wery true, {auth wy joeved t bety. Lery fyllabtes be , as much as 
ts puſſt/ de. 

Onc laying : of Polemon, that bs propoſcd {ome things, and 1aid 
dtucrs: He trowning, ſaid, hat rape ao you ſet upon things that are 
xt. CN > 

He ſaid, that a D:ſputant ſhould have thecorce and lur:n5 of a Co- 
are meat an, but nat the londyzeſſe. ; 
jr To 


Z\ÞNO. 


" To thiſe thas ſpeak nell, he faid, ne bowld allow a place to bear, as to 
ahilfull Artificers'to ſee 3,0 the other foe, the bearer muſt ſo attend to 
z hat is ſpoken that he take 110 time to'ren ſure. | 

To a young man that ſpoke much; your earslauth he, are fallen 
7470. your toague, | , 

-. Toa hangdlome youth who ſaid, that he thonght thar in his 
opinion, a wile man ought not zo love: Nothing, {auth he , willte 
more unhappy to you that are handſome. 3 nw 

He ſaid, that moſt Philoſophers are4n mary things feoles, 17 tric. 
All ard vulgar things ignorant. DN BEE 
_ -He pronounced that of Caperia, who when one of his Diſciples 
began to grow high , bcating him, he ſaid , Regbt 15 not placed ty 
areat, but great 11 T1ght. 1 

" To a young man diſcoutſing with much confidence; Taung 
man, ſaith he, 1 ſhould be loath to zell you my thoughts. 

A youth of Rhodes highdſome and rich, but rctractory to him , 
not enduring, be bad hen firſt fit in a dirty feat, that he might 
dirt bis Gown, next placed him amongſt the beggars , that he 
might convexle with them and ther raggs , untul at laſt rhe 
young man went away. | 

_.He ſaid , that nothing ts more unſeemly then pride , eſpecially tn 
Jong men. oe | 

c {aid, that we muſt xt cnly commit to memory ſpeeches and 

words, as thoſe who make ready ſome diſh of meat, but apply it, and make 
uſe of it 1 07 minds, 

. He ſaid , that young men muſt uſe all modeſty 1n therr walking , mn 
their bebatiour, and in theiy garments ; often repcaung thole verſcs 
of Euripides CONCCININE\Capareas » 


He was not puft up with bis ſure , 
Ner thought himſelf above the poor. 
He ſaid, ,othing was more altenate from the comprehenſion of Sct- 
eees then Poetry: and, that we need nothing more ther Time. 
Being asked who is a tricnd, he anſwered, My other ſelfe. 
Having taken his ſervant in athetr, he beat him; the tcllow 
fa1d, it was his deſtiny to ſeal, and to be beater, laid he. 
He faid, that Beauty 8s the ſweetneſſe of the Torce; or, according to 
|oimc, he called it, the flower of Beauty. 
Secing the {crvant of one of his companions black and blew 
watch ftripes, I ſee, faith hc, the frurts of yuur anzer. 
To one that tmelt ſweet of oyntments 5 who rs zt, faith he, the: 
jwmells ſo effemmately. 

- . To Dronyſtus tirnamed wemNueres the retrafor , who asked him, 
why hc corre&ed all but himiclfc 3 becauſe, faith he, 1 do x07 be- 
liewe you. 

Toa young man who ſpoke too freely, for this reafor, {aith he, 
we 


we hale twoears and 1 ut one tcnguestbat we [hould hear much and ſpeak 
little. | by . 
He was invited to a Feaſt with other Philoſophers by the Am- + oa eh 
baſſadors of Antigenus ( according to Laertiys of Ptolomy ) and ©" 'O: 
whilſt of the reſt every one amidſt therr cups made oſtentation of 
their Learning, he alone fare ſilent, whereupon the Ambaſſadors 
asking him what they ſhould ſay of him to Antigonus ; That which 
y0u ſee, ſaith he, ſor of all things, tt 15 har&eſt ro comtarn ſpeech. 
Being demanded how he behaved himſelf when reviled , hee 
laid, as an Awbaſsador diſmiſs'd without anſwer. 
He changed the Verics of Heſiod, thus ; 


Who good adce obeyes, of men 15 beſt , : 
Next, he who po:ders all :1 l4s own breſt . 


For that man(fairh hc) is better who can obey good advice, and 
make good ule thercot,then he who finds out al things of himſclt; 
tor the latter gath only underſtanding, but the other practiſe alſo. Re 
Being demanded how it came to paſle that being very auſtere, neipn, 
he notwithſtanding was very gheertull,and merry ar a Feaſt , hc 
an wer'd, Luprzrhough 11 themſel.es latter deing ſteep'd, grow ſweet. 
He faidit was Letter toflip nith the foot then nwuth the tongue. 
He faid,that to do well is no ſn.all matter, to berin well depended on 
a ſmall moment. : | 
This ſome aſcribe to Socrates. | 
One of the young men in the Academy ſpeaking of fooliſh 51d. ſer. 33: 


ſtudies, [fyou do not dip your tongue i: your mind, (aith Zeno, you will 


C 


ſpeak many other fooliſh things. 
He accuſedgmany, laying , when they might take pleaſure 1n la- Sib. ſer. 38, 
our, they would rather go to the Cook's ſhop for it. 

He .{aid, that we ſhould no affect delicacy of diet,not even in ſickneſs. Stob. ſer.zg ci- 
. Being demanded by ane of his friends, what, courſe hce DN . 
ſhould rake to do no wrong, 1mazine, reply'd hc, that 1 am alwates 
mth jou, ' | 

Being demanded whether a man that doth wrong , may con- $0. ſer. 52 
ccal it from God, z0 , ſaith hc, or he who thinketh tt. 

To ſome that excuſed their prodigality , ſaying, that they had 9%{er-7. 74 
plenty, ont of which they did it; w:ll you excuſe a (ook, laith he , 
that ſhould 0:.erſalt his meat becauſe he bath ſtore of ſalt. 

He ſaid that of his Diſciples, ſome wes « $inzpn, lovers of Kyom- $195. ſer. x3; 
eoge, others , avyooner, [g: ers of ſpeaking. | 

He comparcd the «Arts of Dialetirck to juſt meaſures filled, not with $44, p41. +1, 
#heat or any thi: g of value, hut nith chafſe and ſlraw. 
He ſaid, we o2ght not to enquire, whether men belonged to great Ct- 5, 1, 
ar, but whether they deſerted a preat City. ; | 

Seng a friend of his roo much taken up with the buſincſle $16. ſer. 22>. 
& his Land , unliſſe you loſe your Land ,, faith hee, 1t mall boſe | 
Yu, Bb bbb Fc 


8 ZENO. 
Stob, ſer. 2979. He ſaid, @ mai muſt lrue not only to eat and drink, but to uſe this 
life for the obtaining of a happy life. | | 
Aim, ww. | Amiigonus being tull of wine, went to viſit him,and kiſſing and 
bift.9. 26, embracing him az a drunken man, bad him demand, whatſoever 
he would, {wearing that he would give it him; Zero anſwered, 
medos. are, at once reproving his vice, and taking care of his 
health, 
Cic. Acad. Stretching out the fingers of his right hand,he ſaid,ſuch is phan- 
gueſt. 4. tsſte, then contracting them a little, ſuch is aſſent 5 then cloſing 
them quite, and ſhucring his fiſt, ſuch :s comprehenſion ; then put- 
ting to it his left hand and ſhutting it cloſe and hardſuch(faith he) 


7s ſcience ,of which none 15 capable but a wiſe man. 


CD <EE__— —— ——_— _— 


CH-AP. VI. 
His Death. 


. | 7 
/ oor having continucd according to * Apollonius Maſter of tus 
toc th School fifty cight years,and artained to the ninety eighth ot 
the numericall M15 ageyby the computation of Laerteus and * Luczan ( tor that he 
ter in Suid:3 [1ved but ſeventy two years, as ſome affirm upon the tettimony of 
cr © Perſeus, ſeems to be a miſtake, ſecing that his Lerrer to eApirge- 
d {aert, 7us Way Written in his 80* year)" in all which time he was neve 
moleſtcd by any ſicknefle, dicdupon this occaſion. * Goipg out of 
the School, he tell and broke his tingcr , whereupon ſtriking the 
Ground with his hand, he {aid,as Nzo/e in the Tragcdy , 1 come , 
why do you call me > or as others, why dy y0u drive me 2 and going out, 


a Lai. 


© Laert. * ſome lay, he immcdiatcly ftrang)ed himſclf ; *orhcrs, thatby 
t Suid, « little and little he tamiſh'd himſclt. 
g Leert, s Vhen the news of his death came to Ar!7gcnus, he broke 


forth into theſe words, what a ſpetlacle have 1 loſt | aud bcing de- 
manded why he ſo much admired him, Zecadfe, 1azd he, though 1 
/ eſt owed many great things upon him, he was never theyegith exalte: 
35 of Cy - N . 
nor dejetied, He fcnt immediately Thraſo on Embaſſe to the A- 
thenians, as 0s » thar they would build him a Tomb in the 
Ceramick, which the Arhenians pertormed, tionouring him witli 
thus Pecrcc, 


A Decree. 
\ Rrhenides being Archon , the Tribe of Acamanti 


beving the firſt place in the Phrytaneum , the tel 
day of MaimaSterion, the three and twentieth of t|: 
futi ng of the P brytanum, the Congregation of Preſident 


decret: 


i 
Ls » 
"af 


Z E NO.. 


decreed thus 9 Hrppo Son of Cratiltotcies a Xympetean, 
and the reſt of the Preſidents , Thraſo Son of Thralo, an 
Anacean ;, declared: 

Whereas Leno Son of Mualeas a Cittiean, hath profeſſed 
Philoſophy many years in this City, and in all other things 
performed the office of a good man, encouraging thoſe young 
men, who applzed themſelves to him, to Vertue and Tempe. 
rance, leading bimſelf a life ſuitable to the DoCirine which 
he profeſſed, a Pattern to the beſt to wnntate 5 The People 
have thought fit ( good Fortune go along withit)) to do ho- 
nour to Zeno Son of Mnaleas the Cittiean, and ty crown 
him with a Crown of Gold according to the Law, inreward 
of 1s Vertue and Temperance, andto build a Tomb for him 
publickly in tbe Ceramick, For,the making of which Crown, 
and building of the Tomb , the People ſhall make choice of 
frve men of the Athenians to take charge thereof. This De- 
cree the Scribe of the People ſhall write upon two Plllars, 
one whereof ſhall be placed in the Academy, the other in the 
Lyceum. The charge of the Pillars, he who 1s Cverſeer of 
the Publick works ſhall undertake to defray, by way of 
rate, that all may know, the Athenian People honour good 
men both alive and dead. To take care of the building areap- 


. pointed, Thralo an Anacean, Philocles, a Pyrean , Phz- 
, drus, an Anaphiſtian, Medon, an Acarnean , Micythus 2 


Sympalletean. 


The Athenians cauſed likewiſc his Satuc in Brafle to be {cr up, 
as a1d allo the Citticans his Countrymen. Anrtipatei thc Sidonian 
beſtow 'd this Epitaph upon him. 


Here Leno lies, who tall Olympus ſcal d, 
N:t heapinig Pclion on Ofla'S head , 
Nor ty Herculcan la%ours ſo precvattd > 
Bat found out Veriue's path wich ibither led. 


Another Epigram was written upon him by X-aodatus the Sto- 
1 bavs _— 4 
«x,UcIpIc of Dio2ees, 


Leno thy years tohoary ae were (yen, 
Nu: nith can riches, but nith [ell=content 
Bbbbb 2 A 


a Laert. 


b Laer!. 


L gt 


F aert. 


L aevt- 


Lars. 


ZENO. 


A ſtout and corftant Sea deriy'd from thee 

The Mother of zought-dreading liberty : 
Phcenicia, whence thou iſſued who can ſlight & 
Thence Cadmus 700, who firſt taught Greece to write, 


4 o__—_— 
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CHAP. VII. 
His Perſon and Uertues. 


A: concerning his Pcrſon , * Temotheas ſaith > he was wry- 
neck'd : eApollozzus Tyrius , that he was lean) tall, and ot a 
{warthy complexion , whence ſtil'd by ſome ( as (hry{ppus ) the 
eAgyptianſprigge.* His look was fad, grave,ſcverc and frowning; 
his conſtitution not ſtrong , for which reaſon Perſeus faith , he 
forborc ro ftealt much. His ordinary diet conſiſted in raw tood, 
eſpecially Figgs, both new and drycd, bread and hony which hc 
Catc modcrazcly, and a little{weet Winc. 

His contincnce was ſuch,thatwhen Perſeus,vho cohabired with 
him, brought a ſhe-Minſtrel] ro him,he immediately ſent het 
back. 

Notwithſtanding his ſeverity , he was very complaiſant, and 
often feaſted with King Arttzonus , and mecting him ſometimes 
drunk, went along with him to A-iffocles the Mukician, to nightly 
banquets and plazes. 

Popular ottcntation he avoided by fitting in the loweſt place, 
whcreby he freed hinicltc from the troublctome importunity of 
the other part. 

He never walked with more than two or tErce at once: Cl-anthes 
faith, hc many times gave mony to people that rhey would not 
trouble him, & throng about him.Bcing on a certain time cncon! 
pailed by a great croud , he ſhewed them a wooden ball on the 
top of th. cloyitcr, which formerly belonged ro an Altar : This, 
ſaith hc, was once placed in the middle 3 but, becaule it 15 trou- 
bleſome, it 15 now laid aide : I detire you would in Ike manner 
withdraw your {clycs, that you may be Jefle troubleſome. 

He was 10 free from bcing corrupted by gitrs , that * Dr- 
motharis ton of Laches , dctiring hum to Jet him know what 
bulincfſc he would have to eArtrgenus, promiting to write about 
it, and aſſurins him , that A,tivomus would furnih him wil 
whatſocver he dutired 5 ht turned away from him, and wound 
nevcr attcr converic with hun. | 

He was ſo humble , that hc converied with mean and ragge- 
pc rions, WRNEnce 7rmors 


Z ENO. 


And for compartrons gets of ſervants ftore R 
Of all men the moft empty and moi poor. 


He was moſt paticnt and ftrugall in his houthold expences, 
ſomcrhing enclining to the fordidnefic of the Barbarians. Laerts- 
45 Mcntions one {crvant that he had, Seneca averrs he had none. 

Whenſocver he reprehended any , it was covertly and afar Leer. 
off, as may appear by many ot his Apophthegms. 

His habit was very mcan, whence 1t was {aid of hum , Laert. . 


Him VAN the winter's rigtd froſt O07 Y1171 , 

The ſcorching Sun or ſharp diſeaſe can pain : 
Not like the common ſort of people he 

But, day and mght bent on Philoſophy, 


The Comick Poets unwittingly , intending to diſcommend 
him, praiſc him, as Philemoy,, in his Comedy ot Philoſophers , 


He Water dr1iks, then Broth and Herts doth eat , il 
To live, bis Schollers teachino, without meat, 


This ſome aſcribe to Poſidrppus. 
His verrucs were ſo cminent,that they grew at laſt into a Pro- 
verb , More contrnient then Leno the Philoſopher, whence Poſſidippus 3; 


m—— He ere ten dates were ſpent , 
ZLcno 1n Contineiice out went, 


| Indeed hc cxccllcd all men in this kind of Vertue, and in Gra- 
| vity, and, by Joe (addeth Laertzus) in Felicity likewiſe, 


——— —_—_ 
e_ —— 


- CHAP, VI. 
C Hrs Writings. Il 


E wrotc many Bookes , wherein ( ſaith Laertrus ) he fo dil- 
: courted, as no Stoick after him: their Titles are thee : 
O! Common-wealth , writen whilſt he was an auditor of Crates , Laert, 


Line Had, A : d, the {cope whereof was 
and (as Plutarch {airh) much ipplaudec 3 he { ÞC * De vit , Alex 


ah this, That we ſhould rot live in ſeverall Cities and Townes by diſtin 
dh1 . . 

M Lines; Cut, that we ſhould onn all mer, as our Country-men ad tellow- 

T (1tiiſegs: that there ſhould be one manner of life and one order, as of one 


flock which grazeth by equall r14ht 11 one paſture. 
7 Of Appetite or, Of human Nature. 
= Of Paſſsons. ? 
Of Office, | 
Of Law, 


* Larrt 


4 4er!? 


* athon; 
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Of the Diſcrpline of the Grectans, 
of ſis bt. 
Of : 4 Wnruerſe. 
Of ſegnes. 
Pythagorichs. 
Unruverſalls. 
Of words. 
Homericall Problems 5. 
Of hearing Poetr). 
The Art. 
Solutions. 
-- Confutations. 
Memorialls, 
The Moralls sf Crates. 
* Some, amongſt whom 15 Caſius a Sccptian, reprehended ma- 
ny things in the wr rings of Zewo : Firſt, that in the beginning 


ot his Common- wealth . hc affirmeth the liberall Scrences to be * 


10 uſe. 

Again, that all wicked men aire er emics amons themſele ed, and 
flares and ſtrangers , 4s well F a hers to the: (h:ilitren , AS Bretbre: :0 
Brethren, Again, that ozly 9024 men are Citiſts.s z and Freenas, ant! 
Kindred, and Children, as he athrmeth 1n his Book »f the Commc;.- 
wealth. bo that according to thc Stoicks, Parents ſhould be enc- 
miICcy tothcir Children, becauſe they arc not wiſe. 


That in his Common- wealth he would have :men to be 17 


(Ommon, 


Thar no Temples, Courts of Judicature, nor publtck Schooles, ſhould 


be built 11 a * SUIT FA 
Thar Moy 1s not neceſſary, werthe; for exchaz; 2e 1.07 tt, i ck. 
That Womeis: I vuld KU in! þb, ſame la! it Ay> MEM, 


———————— 
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C HAP., IX: 
His Diſciples. 


E NO (laith Laertivs ) had many Diſciples; the moſt cmi- 
nb thelc : 
PER SAUS Son of Demetrius, a Cittican; fome afhrm hce 
was Zeno's Scholcr, others thar he was one of rhe (crvants Winch 
were {ent by Artgonus toZens to tran{cribe his writings; *whence 


Bon [ccIng this In{cription on his Statuc, PE RSE Ds S or 


ZENO ACITTIEAN faid, the Grazer mi took, for inſtead 1; 
*ITICs, be Ihould Mate pul enuTitue, a ſercant. 

Atterwards he returned to Antio0 us Ky ig of Macedonia , An 
11 7044us tO make a tryall of hum cau! (cd a a tallc Lcport to be EEE x11! 
him \ that his lands were 1; polled by the Enemy ; whCcreat ap: 
PEAaring 


Z E NO. 


pearing troubl'd,Do you not fee, ſaith Antigonustbat riches are not to 
he reckon'd amongſt — things > * 

Antigonus {0 much favour'd him, that he preferr'd him to the 
government of eAcrocorinthbus; on which Fort depended not only 
Corinth, but all Peloponneſus ; in this charge he was unfortunate; 
for the Caſtle was taken by the cunning of Aratuy a Sicyonian 


3 


(* Atheneus faith, whilſt Perfeus was teaſting ) who rurned out * Deipn. 


Perſeus, whereupon afterwards to one that maintained oxely 4 
miſe mans 4 Governour: and I ſaith he, was once of the ſame mind, 
berng ſo taught by Leno, but now am of- another opinton ;, the Sicyoman 
1017.9 Mann ( meaning" Aratus ) bath taught me othermiſe3 Thus Plu- 
tarch ; But Pauſantas laith, that eAratus upon taking of the Fort , 
amoneg{t others put Perſeus the Governour to death. . 


He faid, that thoſe were efteemed Gods who had invented ſome things cx. 


very uſefull to humane life. 

He wrote thelc Books 3 Of a Kingdom, The Lacedemontan Com- 
mozrealth; of marriages of tmpiety, Thycites; Of Love , Protrepticks, 
Exercttations3 Chryas, 4. Commentaries; againſt Plato's Laws 7, 
* Sympoſtack Dialogues, | 


* Athen.Deipnz 


A RIS TO Son of Meiltiades, a Chian, firnamed the Siren : Eeert. 


when Zero tell into a long fickneſle, he lett him, and went (as 
Duccles {aith ) ro Polemo : He was alſo a follower of Perſeus, whom 
he flatter'd much, becauſe of his favour with Antrgonus ; for hee 
was much given to pleaſurc even umo his end ; Thus revolting 
from h1s Maſter Zero, he aflcrted), 

That the end conſiſts in thoſe mean things which are betwixt 
vireug and vice, that is,in indiffcrence; no»to be moved oneither 
fide, nor to imagine the leaſt difference to be in theſe things, but 
that they are all alikez For a wiſe man 1s like a good Player,who 


whether tic perſonate Agamemnon or Therſides, will aR cithcr part Cic. Acad. 


very well : Thus he took away thc dignity which Zero held to be queſt. 4; 


in theſe mean things berwixt virtue and vice holding that there (;:; de finub, 4. 


15 r0 difference in them, | | 

He took away Phyſick and Logick , affirming thar one is above 
vs, the other appertaines nothing to us ; Ethick onely appertaincs 
to us 3 ke comparcd DialeGtick reaſon to cobwebs, whuch though 
they {ccm artificiall, yer arc of ng uſc. 

He introduccd not on any vittues as Zeno, nor one called by 
leverall namgs as the Megarick Philoſophers, but affirmed they 
have a quodammodorative rclation to one another. 

Profeſſng theſe teners,and diſputing in Curoſarges,he came to be 
called Author of a Set; whence Mzilriades and Diphilus were 
called Ariſtonians, | 

He was very pcr{waſive, and wrought much upon the com- 
mon people, whence Trmon 145Sllts, 

Ore of Ariſto's ſmgoth perſwaſtue race. 

He defended cagcrly this Paradax of the Stoicks z that #4 muſe 
man 
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* Laert; vit. 
Arceſ. 


L aert. 


L a4; 


44 ENO. 


man doth z0t opintonate, Lut Kon, which Perſeus oppoling , cauſcd 
of two like twins, firit, 6nc to give a depotitum to him, then the 
other ro come and redemand it, and by his doubring , 1t it wcre 
the ſame perſon, convinced him. ER 

He inveigh'd againſt Arceſitaus, | * calling him a corruprer of 
yourh. ] Ona time, ſccing a Moniter like a Bull, bur of borh ſex. 
cs, he ſaid , Alas! bere is a1: argument for Arcciilaus again erer. 
gy. To an Academick who ſaid, he comprehcnded nothing, Dy 
90u nt ſee({aith hc) him who ſitteth next your which he denying, 

who ſtruck you blinde, ſaith he, or took your light away? _ 

He wrote thcſc Treatiſcs, Protrepticks 2, of Leno's Doftr:,,- 
S cholaſtick Dialogues 6. of Wiſclome diſſertations 7.Erotich drſſertaitcys: 
Commentaries upon Tatin-glory : Commentaries 15. Memecrially ;, 
Chrias 11, agatiſt Oraiours : agatuſt” Alexinus bs oppoſiizors : tothe 
Draleticks 3..to Cleanthes Eprles 4. Bur Panertus and Soficrates 
affirm the Eprſtles only to be his ,*rhe, reſt ro be Aviſto's the Peri- 
patctick. 

The Sun ſtriking hot upon his head ( which was bald ) occaſi- 
on'd his death. There was another of the fame name, a Julie, 
a Periparetick; another an Athenian, a Mutician; a fourth a Tra- 


gick Poct; a fittan Alxzan , who writ the Rhetoricall art 5, a i1xt of 


eAlexaridria, a Peripaterick. : 

ERIL LUS (or as Cicero, Herillus) was a Carthaginian:s when he 
was a boy, he was lovedand courted by many, which Zero , by 
cauſing him to be ſhaved, diverted. 

He held, that the cnd 1s {ſcience 4 which 15 to live fo, as to rc- 
fer all things to Science, joyhed with lite: That SCIENCE 15 A habit 
ſuſceprive of phantaties, talling under reaſon, es. 

Yer, ſometimes he ſaid, there is no end ; bur, that the end it 
Iclte 1s changed by the things, and thole which arc joyncd to 
the things, as Brafle: of which the Statucs of Alexander or Socra- 
tes15 made. 

That TW theend, and S&mrins differ; one is objctced to' uns 
wilc pcrſofis as well as wite, the other to wilc only. 

Tholc things which arc berwixt vertue and vice are indiffe- 
rents, | 

His Bookes arc written 1n a ſhort ſtile, conſiſting of {cw 
words, but very cfhcacious , whercin 1s contain'd what he held 
contrary to Zer0. , 

His writings theſe, of Excrcitation , of Paſhony of Suſpition, 
te Law-givcr, Majcutick, Antiphcron , che Maitcr, the Prepa- 
rative, the Directive , Hermes z Medea , Dialogues , mora!l 
Thelcs. T 

_ His Dilchples were called Herilians, named by Cicero as a pat 
ticular Scct amongſt the. Socraticks. 

DIONTSIUS ; ton of Theophantus , an Heraclcot, from thc 
change of his opinion {irnamcd 6#mSwwe, the re;rafor. He was 
{ron 


CZ E'NO. 


from rhe beginning ftudiouſly addiaed to learning, and writ 


Pocms of all kinds, then broke himſclte ro Aratus, being much 
plc aied with him. Oi Philoſophers he fitit heard , as Deocles af- 
fries, Herack des his country-man3 then Alexinus, and Menede- 
nu; atrer thclc Zero. 

Revolting trom Zero, he addited himfclte ro the Cyrenzans ; 
He cnt to common houſes, 'and addicted himſclte to other 
1calures. 

He aflerted the end to be pleaſure , and that by reaſon of his 
own purblindnefle : ; for, being much gricv &| thercag , he durſk 
rot atfrm gricte ro be one of the indifferents. 

He d lied cighty ycars old, ſtarved. 

His writings arc thus intitled, Of apathy 2. of riches and fayour 
Fr 'punilimers t, of the uſe of men. , of good fortune , of the K1ags of the 
en:1c1tS, of thirztes that are praiſed, of the cuſtomes of the Barbarians. 

S!YH SERVES wwas of Boſphoras,he firlt heard Zeze,then (eantbes, 
"dt aving madc a {utticient progreſſe in lcarning , went to A- 
x.ndria to Piolomy Philopater , where there ariling a diſpute , 

+cther a wie man doth opinionate , and Spherus maintaining 
t ar :c dorl: nor, the King commanded fome Quinces , Atheieus 
ajth Bir: 1s,of wax to bc {cr before him, whercwith Spherus being 
cotcn'd, rhe King cricd our, that he aſſc-need to a falſe phantaly : 
tis £745 Pre \cntly anſwered , that he aſſent ed 1.0t that they were 
42.08, but that 1! was probable e they were quth ces : but comp! eherſgue 


phat af; ie abffers | 10m probable; * fur that 1s never falſe, but 11 protable + gthen. 


aatrers ſometimes a thing. {alleth out otherwiſe than we __ 
, Meſh, /atus accuſing tum , that he denyed P!olomy to be King 
:cantwercd, thathe thought Þ my or .[uch a one was King. 

His writLigs are theſe : Of the world, of the [ced of Elements, of 
ney of lea(is, ay48air.|t atomes ras f 1he organs of ſenſe, 

ou Heraclitns fie e Viſſer: airuns 5 of morall deſcriptzon , of office, of 
aperite, of paſſior.s 2. vrſSertations of a Kingdome 3 of the Lacedemons- 
a Commer -wealth, of Lycur 71S ard Socrates 3. of Law, of Diuuna- 
1, Eronck Dialogues, of the Eretriack Phloſuphers, of things like, of 


vet.41$1015, of bait, of conmrartes 3. of reaſun, of niches, of glory, of 


wath, of tLe art cf DialeAick 2. of Categurens, of ambiguities, Epiſiles. 

CLEAN HES, whom /enu comparcd to writing tables , that 
ac 10 hard, they will not cafily admit an impreſſion; but ha- 
\1lig ONCE received it, keep itlong. He ſucceeded Zono, of hum 
UCTCLOTC apart. 

v/1lon, a Theban. 

Call;ppui, a Corinthian. 

Pfrdezzus,an Alcxandrian, 

eA:l erodorus of Solt ;,, there wore two more of the ſame name . 
Ntoicks. 

Zeng, a Sidoman. 

Laitin the Caralogue of his Diſcipl s ninſt be r7emcmbicd 
'K CLLEL & 11 


* L aert. 
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ZENO. 


* Ethic, Serm. an Erctrian youth ( mention'd by * Stobeus )'whoheardiZeo tili 


199, 


PhrIT. bs Ie 


he came to be a man; then returung to Eretrra, his Father axked 
him what he had learn'd all that time , he anſwered, he woy1g 
ſhortly let him ſec, and did fo; for, not long after his Father in 
anger did beat him, which he rook quietly, laying , Thes Iþate 
learn'd, to bear with the anger of a Father, and 10; to oppoſe it. x 


In thc life of Zexo (tor as mtich as he is author of that Se ) 


it will be requiſite to give account of the Doctrine of the Stoicks 
ingencrall; wherein, it the ecrms {ecm harthly rendred, it wi!] 
cally be forgiven by thoſe , who conſider, the Stoicks were ng 
lfle particular in their words, then in their doftrines. 


THE DOCTRINE 


S TOREK S 
'The Firſt Parr: 


CHAP. I. 


Of PHILOSOPHY 3» gererall, and particularly 
of DIALECTICK. 


a Plut. de plac, 3 \ A TISDOME 1» the 5c1cnce of things divinc and lumanc; 


bd Lacre. 


Phuloſuphy is the exeroaation of Convenient Art : Conte- 
tent 1s only and fupream \citue. Of YVertues mn the molt gcncrall 
{cence there arethree kinds, Naturall, Morall, 'Rattoglls for 
which cauſc Philoſophy Ikewiltc hath three parts, Phiſzch, E- 
thick, Lovick: Phylick, when we enquire conceriing the World, 
and the things in the world : E:þ:r4 18 employ'd abour humare 
life: £9977% 15 that part which concerns reaton , which 1s alio 
( allcd Dial Tick py Ihus CHO tho Crt Ail hrit Gt\ iced It in his 
boox of Speech , an Chr1ſ:ppus 'n 1115 firſt book of Speech, and1n 
bis firſt of Pinſects and Apoliocdorus Ephillus in h15 firit books 
In!roaurtons 11.40 Doridines 5 ald £40 oinms 1 1:15 moral Inſtitutions? 
and Diogenes the Babylonian , and Poſyidowins, Thilt party Apis 
lodyrus calleth Place\ , (* ry[1ppus and Eudy omas ſjeces » OTICD ge- 
WINS T, 

Tiat Lovick 13a part of Philulophy diltn& from the rc! 
GLIIS 
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( wherein all the Stoicks agree ) is proved by two arguments , 
che firſt this: 
che thing uiing, uſcrh , be ncither part nor particle , nor patt of 
cart of any otier, it mult be part or parriclc of the thing g uſing 3 
ac mcdicinc uſcth the art of preſcribing dier, which art being 
neithcr part nor particle of any other, 1s con{cquently a part or 


particle of Medicine; ot part, as to the cure, of particle, as ro thc 
practite. 


* Philoſophy 15 converſant about Logick3 Logick- therefore is d pbilep.in lit. 
bur, a particle it is not ,*. 414 prier 


cithcr a part or particle ot Philolophy ; 
for it 15 not a part cithcr of, the Contcmp! ative or the Attire. 
That whuch 1s a particle of any thing , ought ro have the ſame 
marter and {cope, with that whercot it is a part : Logick harh 
neither of thetc common with Adai\c Philotophy , rhe matter 
w1:crc0t 1s bumane things, and moderation of Appetitc , thc 
common {cope, what in tic 15 to be embraced or ſhunned : bur, 
tc matter of Logick 15 propotitions , the {cope, ro demonſtrate 
by a 10 of propoſitions, that which neceſſarily falls our 
ppon t] :e collcction. Neither 1s Lovick a part of the Contem- 
platty ec, the matter whercot 15 things divine, the end , contem- 
plation of them: nov, 1t 1r be not a p att either of the (Zontem- 
plative or the Attive , it 1s nota parricle of Philolopay , bur c- 


quaily ſeparate from both thcic , and conſequently 1 mult bea 
part of 1r. 


* The ſecond Argument is thus. No Art frameth 1ts own In- © Ammonias 70 


ſtruments, if thcrctorc Phelotoghy make Logick; it 1s not its 1n- 
itrumcnr, but part thcreot. 

Ph 1lotophy, 1 1s by { ome comparcd to a ficld which coping 
all manner of truit; Phyſick to the toil and tall trees , Ethick to 
to t!.C mature pleatant truir, Logick ro the ſtrong fence.” Others 
ken 1t ro an Egec : Ethick to the yoJk, which ſome athrm to bee 
we Chicken, Phyſick to the white , which 15 the nouriſhment of 


e5 the Chicken; Lovgick to the ourfide or ſhell. Poſſedonras,; ( becaulc 
ye: the parts of Philotophy are nteparablc from one another ,, (bur 
al: W plants arediſtin& from the fruits, as Wes nyc chuſeth 
for rather ro compare PhiJoſophy to living creature , Phyſick to 
E- £Þ viood and ficth, Lovick, to bones and nerves, Ethick'to the foul. 
Ia, (Thus Sextus Emprereus , by whom, perhaps, Laerttus 1s'to be 


corrected, who faith, They likened Ethick to the Fleſh , Ph ſci to the 
Suul) Laſtly, they compare Philoſophy ro a City , wv of tortificd 
2nd gorern'd ac cording ro Reaſon. 

: Some afhrm , that none of theſe parts are diftint from the 
ret. but, all intcrmingled with one another, for which reaſon , 
toy deliver rhem contuledly. The greatcr part place' Logick 
frit, E thick next. Phytick latt 3 becauic the minde ought firit to 

* tortificed for tic kCCPINE ng of halo mngs \ 111ch arc commurted 
9 1t, ſo, as it be not catily cxpugnable, pre Dial«E&ick place 15 
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*Every thing wluch uſcth another; if that w hich < Ammenias in 
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a fortification for tlc minde, Secondly, to deſcribe the contere- 
plation of manners, that they may be reformed , which is lafely 
undertaken, when the Logicall power is firſt laid down. Laſtly, 
ro induce the Pa of Nature, for that 15 more divine, 

h ., and rcquireth a more profound attention. This method * py. 

A —_ to have Co oblcryed by Chryſippus, adding that 
of Phyſck, the laſt part, is that which treateth of God, for _=_ reaſon 
they call the precepts of Religion wares, It {eemes therefore , thar 
there is ſome miſtake in Laertzas, who of thoſe who place Logick 
firſt, Phyſick next, and Erhick next, and Erhick laſt, circth Zens 
in his Book of Speech , and Chryſippus , and Archedemus , and Eu- 
dromus. But Dzogeres the Prolemazan (continuerh he) kegins with 

Ethick : Apollodorus puts Ethick in the ſecond place z Peretius 

and Poſſidomus begin with Phylick , as Phartas, companicn of 

Poſsrdontus affirms, in his firſt of Poſs:do;aus's diſſertations. 

' Of Logick, (teantbes aſſigneth tix parts, Dealefick, Rhetorich , 
Ethick , Polttick, Phyſack , T beologick : Some affirm, theie are nor 
parts of Logick, bur of Philoſophy it ſelfe: ſo Zero of Toarſis. The 
Logicall part is by ſome divided into two Sciences, Rbetorick and 
Dialefick; ſome add the defiuitive part, {ome divide the definitive 
part into that whach concerncs z,ventron of truth ( by which the 
differences of Phantatics are direced) and that which concernes 
{wledge of truth; tor things are comprehended by notions. 

k Rhetorick 1s the ſcience of well ſpeaking, by dilating upon the 
thing comprehended. Dralertzc& 1s the {cence of well ſpeaking, 
( that is truc and conlentancous ) or well diſputing by queſtion 
and anſwer. Ir is dcfhned by Poſs:dortus, the ſcrerce of true, talſe, 
41d negxter. 

! Rhetorick 1s of three kinds, delaberatrtic , judicrall , demoxfira- 
zzve : The parts of Rhetorick are [avertion, Sule, Diſpoſition, Pro« 
nuxciation: Rhetoricall Speech 15 divided into Preem , Narration, 
Con futation, Epilogue, ; 

" DialeRick is neccflary, and a 1#rtue within its ſpecies , can- 
taining othcr vertucs 3 remlene, a Scicnce whereby we arc 
taught when to aſſent, and when not 3 «agua, a firm xtaſon, 
whereby we reſiſt appearanccs, and are not led away by them: 
«netic, a fortitude of reaſon , which keeps us from being tran- 
(ported with the adycrſc opinion : «amine, a habit dircfing 
phantaſies co right reaſon. | 

" DialcRtick 15a Sctence or certain comprehenſion, or a habit, 
not crring by reaſon in reception of phantaſies;z but, without 
Dialc&ick, a wife man cannot be infallible in reaſon; tor by this, 
we diſcern the true, fallc, and probable, and diſtinguuh the 
ambiguous, 
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CHAP. II. 
Of the Inftruments and rules of Judgment. 


z IN the firſt place , they put the diſcourſe concerning phanta- a ; ;, 


lies and fence, as a Judicatory, whereby the truth of things is 
diſcerned. 


bThe Senſes( according to Zexo,who made many alterations in Þ Cis. As. 1s 


Dialc&ick, and affcrted many things of the Sences that were 
wholly new) are joyned by a certain kinde of cxtrinſecall impul- 
fion,tcrmed Phantaſy. To theſe phantafies received by the ſenſes, 
is added an affention of the mindeywhich is placed in us volunta- 
ry. The phantafic, when fcen, is comprehentible, when receivetd 
and approved , comprehenſion , and, if fo comprchended, as 
that it cannot be plucked away by reaſon, Scicnce, 
« Judgment 15a perſpeCtion which diſccrneth a thing. 


«Thar which judgcth is taken rwo waics: 1. By which we 4 Stn. Empir. 


lay , ſomethings are , othcrs are not, theſc arc truc, thoſe arc 
falſc. 2. Of Eſſence only 3 and this is underſtood three waies , 
commonly, propcrly , and moſt properly. Commonly z tot every 
meafure of comprechenſ1on , in which (fe , even thole things 
which judge naturally, have this appellation , as ſight, hearing, 
talt, Properly, tor cvcry artifhaall meaſure of comprehenſion ; 
thus a das 4%, a ballance; a rulcr , a pair ot compaſlcs, are called 
chings that judges but {1ght, and hearing, and the other common 
inſtruments of icnle, are not. oſt properly, for every meature of 
comprehenfion of a thing, uncertain, and not evident. In which 
ſence , thoſe things which belong to the ations of life , are not 
ſaid ro be things judging , but the logicall only, and thoſe which 
dogmaricall Philolophers alledge for the invention of truth, 
The Logicall 15 ſubdivided into that from which, that by which, 
and the application or habitude. From which,the man; by which, 
the ſenſc: the third 15 the application of phantakie or fight. For 
as in the Staricks, there are three things which judge, the weigh- 
er, theballancc,and poſition of the ballance: The weigher is rhe 
judge from which, the ballance the judge by which, tne poſition 
of the ballancc, as it were a habitude. And again, asto diſcern 
right or oblique things is requircd, an Artthcer,a Ruler, and the 
| © 7529-008 rncreot z in like manner in Philoſophy are required 
ole three things mentioned to the diſcernment of true and 
falſe : rhe man trom whom the judgment 1s made , is like the 
weigher or artificcr ; to the ballance and ruler an{wer ſenſe and 
cogitation , by which the judgment 15 made; to the habitude of 
the forenamed inſtruments , the application of phantaly , by 
which a man commcth to judge, 


* The Judge of truth, they atirm to bc compreber(ſi\ e phaniaſy , < Laert 
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that is, proceeding from that which 1s : fo Chryſeppus 1n the 12 
of his Pnylicks, and Artzpater, and Apollo; us. But Boethus hold, 
many judicatorics, thc minde, and ſence, and appernie, and ſcrence: 
trom whom Chryſippus diſſenting in his firit Book of Reaſon , at 
frmeth the Judicatorics to be Senſe and Articipation. Ayticipa 

1401 15 4 naturall notion of Univerlalls. Orhcrs of rtie more anti 

ent Stoicks ( as Poſs:donzus auth 1n his Book of Judgments aflerr 
/1ht reaſon to be the Juulicatory. 


CHAP. III. 
Of Senſe. 


aSt. Aug,Couit, 3 lalectick is derived from corporcall tenics; for, from 

ARG | Frhence, rhe ſoul conceiveth notrors (9rores ) of thole things 
which are explained by definition , and from thence 15 propaga- 
ted and connexed the whole reafon of Learning and Teacluny, 

b Laert. » Senſe 154 ſpirit , procceding frotm t1.c {upream part of tic 
Soul, and pcrmcating to the Organs. - 

© Origen 2arre. © Wharloever things are comprehended, are manifeſtly com 

cels. bb. 9. prchended by fen{c; all conceprions of rhe minde depend upon 


1cnic. 
d Cic. Acad. 4 Comprchenſion made by the ſeni{es 15 true and taithtull,Cac- 
ſt. 1. cording to Zezo) for as much as nature hath given it as a rule tor 
{cience,.and principle of her {cltc. 
elic. Acad. © Nothing 15 more clcar then this wapnic, (4 /dences; thCIC CAIL- 
guoft. 4. not be any {pecch more per{picuous. 


Ms = ' Ot Senhibles and Intclligibles, fomc arc true, but, not dirc- 

CXT, * . _ . . = 

t»rb, byp, 2, 8, ly lentible; bur, by rclation to thoſe things which arc next as 
talling under Intcl}:1gence, 


CHAP. IV. 
Of Phantaſy. 


a Latr', J" the firſt place (ſaith * Drocles the Magnclic n) they put ttc 
rcaſon concerning Phantaſic and Sen{c,as a judgment,whereby 
the truth of things is diſcerned. tt is phantatic as to its genus, 
and likewiſe in as much as the reafon of aſſent, comprehcntion 
and intclligence ( which 1s more excellent then the reft ) contilts 
not withour Phantaſy ; tor phantaly gocth firlt, rhcn the minde 
cndued with clocution, declareth by words what ir tuffers trom 
the phantaly. 
" Phan: afy 1s ſo called from #*5, lights for as light ſhewerhs 1 
{cite , and with it {eltc all thoſe rhinos which are containe« 
| W551) 
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wichin 1t;z fo pnantaſy ſhevwerh # ſ{eltc , and that which maketh 
It. F 


© Phantaſy 1s an 1mprethon in the Sou] : Cleanthes addes, an im- c Sext. Empir. 
preſſion. by deprefſion and eminence, as that impreſſion, which 1s 775.+19.46-2, 


made in Vax by a Scal. 

Chryſippus concetves this to be ablurd 5 for I. faith he , When 
the ſoule firit apprchends a triangle and. a tquare, it will follow, 
that the ſame bouy, at the ſame rtnnc, mult have init f{elte {eve- 
rall figures, which is ablurd, Again, whereas many phantatics 
are toge thor contiitcnt in us, the Soul mult have divers figures , 
which 15 worle then the tormer. He:thcrctore conceived, that 
Zenovulcd the word Imprcethion , tor Alteration, meaning thus: 
Fantaſy is an altcration of the Soul , whercby it is no longer ab- 
{urd, twat the fame body ( many ſeverall phantaſies being at the 
lame time contiſtent m us) ſhould receive {everall altcrations. 
For, a5 the a1Tc recctving at once innumerable diffcrent percul- 
tons , Fath pre{cntly many alterations ; ſo the {upream part of 
t c loule, receiving various phantaties, doth ſomething which 

ath proportion and « ontormity thcreto. 

Some objcct thar this CXpolition 1% not T1gINt ; ; becauſe, though 
every phantaly 1+ an iniprefltion and alwration i in the Soul : ; yet; 
CACry imprcfhon or altcrauon of the Soul 15 not ptantaly : as 
wicen the finger {marts or uchc S, and the hand 1s rubbed, there 
1s ti en an impretſon and alteration in thc ſoul; bur 1t 1s not 
phantaſy, becaulc 1t 15 not 1n thc {upream part ot the {oul, 

They "anſ{w cr, That in laying, an imprcthon 1n the Soul, 1s 11M- 
plycd as 1n the Soul as tully, as it we mould lay, phantaly 15 an 
umprc fon in the Soul as in the Soul; as when we tay, the white 
In the eye, we imply, as inthe cyc; that is, the white 1s 11 a cer- 
rain part of the CYC, which all incn have ſo by nature, So when 
we fay, Phantaly is an impretſion in the Soul, we imply the im- 
preſſion to be made 1n thc fupream part there ot. 

Others more elegantly aniwer , thar the word Soul 15 taken 
two wales, cithcr tor the whole,or tor the principal! part: whcn 
vw c tay, man con{1tts of toul and body z or, thar death 1s a {epara- 
tion of rtic foul from the: body, we mcan properly tic lupream 
part , wherein properly confiits the motion and goods of the 
youl. When Zewo tticretore calleth Phantaly an umprefſron In 
tic Soul, Lc 15 not 7 be undcritood of the whole Soul , . bur, of 
part ri:crcot 3 25 1t be thould lay, Phantaty 15 an altcration of 
TREO pFeam part x" SMC yYoul. : : 

to ti t5 INCCTPTCtAtion, Lome objcCt thus : Apperition, Afluin- 
ton, and C -PRPETN Cn{10N ATC alterations 1n Li:c HUPIcam Part 
ot ti. {oul; bur, thee difler {rom phantaſy, that bing a ccrtatn 
Kindo of pci w ation: and aftcction, whereas this 1s More © PCratl- 
011 tne: | appetition , — the dctuation 15 not good, being 
cONP.tLbic ro Many other things. 
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They anſwer by recourſe to ripen (:mpliances ) that a defi- 
nwion 15 underſtood tobe inall, As ic who fſaiu., Loveis an 
application of the Soul rowards procurement of Fricndthip, m- 
plycth amoneglt young people; 1o when we lay , that phantaly 1s 
an alteration im the {uprcam part of the foul , we 1mply by per- 
{waſion3 for, altcratien 1s not made by operation. 

4 Of Phantaſics there are many kinds, tome arc ſexſible, others 
not-ſenſible. Senſible are thole which are received through one or 
more of rhe {ences : Not-ſerſeble are thoſe which are received 
through the minde , as of 1ncorporcalls, and other things com- 
prchended by rcafon. The ſeniible tormed from things that are, 
are made with conceſſion and aflent. "There arc alſo apparitons 


_ of phantaſies, procceding trom things which are. 


x 0 ] # 
Again, ſome arc rationall, others er7atzozall; rationall, thoſe of 


reaſonable creaturcs; irrational, thoſe of unreaſonable. The ra- 
tionall arc intelligence, the 1rrationall have no name. 

Again, {ome are artificrall, others 1n-artiflc:all; tor,an Image is 
conſidered by an Arrtiit one way, by him that 15 not an artiſt ano. 
ther way. , 

* Again, {ome arc proLable , lome 1mprobatle : The proballe arc 
tholc which make an ca{ic motion 1n the foul ; as, It 15 now day, 
I diſcourſe, and the like. The /mprobable arc of a contrary na- 
turc, avcrting us {rom aflcent ; ac, 1t 15 day, the Sun 15 not above 
thecarth; 1t it1s dark, 1t 1s day. Both provatle and improbable arc 
thoſc, which, by rclation to otucr things, arc ſometimes tuch, as 
in doubtfull tpceches, neither probable nor improbable arc ſuch, 
as thee, The itaires are cycn, the itaires arc odd. 

Ot probable and improbable Phantahes, ſome are rrue, fome 
arc {alſe, ſome are either rruc nor talte. 77ue aretholc, whole 
predication 15 true, as, It 1s day, 'tis hight: Falſ-, wholc predica- 
tion 15 tallc; Buth true ard falſe, as happened to Vieſtes in his mad- 
neſle, mecting Eleara ; that he met tomethune, 1t was truc; for it 
was Elet!za; but, that it was a tury, was ftalle. Nether true nv 


falſe are thoie wich arc taken trom the Genus tor the Genus 


t» not ſuch as the Species in all reſpects: at, of men, ſome arc 
Grecians, {ome arc Barbarous z bur, man 1n gencrall is not Gre- 
ctan, tor then all men mult be Grecians , neither barbarous, tor 
the fame reaſon. | 

Ot truce Phancaſies , ſome arc comprebenſite , others are n6:- 
cemprehe, ſite. No:-compreber {ve arg thole which happen through 
11cknelle, or perturbation of mindo;z many bcing troubled with 
trenz1e or mclancholly , attract atrrue phantaly which is nor 
comprehentive , cven trom that which extrinſccally occurrs ca- 
tually, tor which rcaton, they nuther aflert it otten, nor aſſcnt 
unto 1t, Compreberf; ce phantalic 1s that which 1s imprefſcd and 
{:oncd by that which 1s, and contormabic to that which 15, fo as 
It cannot be of thas which 15 nor. 


To 
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To-compretenſive phantalic three coxdrtrons are requiſite * 
x, That it ariſe from that which is 5 for many paantaſic+ ariſe 
from that which 1s not, as in mad men. 2. That ut be conforma- 
ble to that which 15 3 for ſome phanrafivs are from that wiichis, 
but repreſents the {1mulitude of that which is not : as Oreſtes de- 
rived a phantaſic trom that which was, wiz. from Elettra þ bur 
not according to that which was tor he thought her to be one 
of the turics, Comprehenſive phantafie muſt be conformablero 
that which is, and fo impreſſed and tigned, as that ir may im- 
print artificially all che properties ot the thing phancted , as 
Gravers touch all rhe parrs ot thoſe things which they imitate , 
and the impreſſion made by a Seal on Wax exattly and per- 
tc&ly beareth all its characters. Laſtly, that ir be without 1m- 
pediment; for ſometimes comprehenſive phantaſic is not credi- 
cable, by reaſon of outward citcumſtances3 as when Hercules 
brought Aldtſirs taken out of the Earth, to eAdmetus, Admetus 
drew trom Alceſtrs a comprehenſive phantaſie , bur did not cre- 
dit 1t3 for, he conf1der'd, that ſhe was dead, and therefore could 
not riſe again, bur, that ſometimes Spirirs appear in the ſhape of 
the deccaicd. | Fr 

' Phantaſy, Phar.taſton, Phartaſticon , and Phartaſme, according + > lut. plec 
to Chryſippas, differ thus: Phantaſy is a paſſion made in the Soul, * ME 
which ſhewerh it felfe, and that which made it 3 as, when with 
our eyes we {ce white, it 15 a paſhon engendred by fight in the 
Soul, and we may call this a paſſion , becaule the object thercof 
1s a white thing which moveth us : the like of ſmelling and 
touching. 

Phantaſton is that which maketh phantaſlie z as the white and 
me cold, and whatſocver isable to move the Soul, that is phan- 
aſton, | 

Phantaſitcon is a fruſtancous attratton z a paſhon in the Soul 
proceeding from nothing 3 as in thoſe who fight with ſhadowes. 
or extend their hands in vain : for, to phantaly 1s objc&ted phan- 
taſton, but phantaſticon hath no object, 

Thantaſme is that , to which we are attracted by that fruſtra- 
neous attraction, which happens in melancholy, or mad pcrſons; 
45 Oreſtes in the Tragedy, when he ſaith , 


Bring bither, Mother, 1 tmplore, 
Theſe ſnakte bloodre Maids no more, 
Whoſe Lery lookes wound me all ore. 


This he ſaith in his madneſle, for he ſaw nothing : where 0! 
Eefra anſwers him, | 


Ab quiet un thy LedCunhappy) lie 
Thou ſeeſt, not what thou thinkſt befeye thy eye. 
Ddddd CHAP. 
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CHAP. V. 
Of True and Truth. 


COINS >. RHE (according to Zero ) is chat which 1s impreſſed in 
tra Acad. lib. 2. the minde from that whence it is, in ſuch manner, as it 
b Sext, Empir, Cannot be from that which 1s got : or, as others, * Tree is that 
Pyrrh.hyp.2.8. which is, and is oppoſcd to ſomething : Falſe 1s that which is 
not ; yet, 15 eT to ſomcthing allo. = 
Truth and true differ three waies, by Eſſexce, by Conſtitutzon, by 
Power, By Eſſence, for truth is a body z but; true 1s incorporcall , 
for it is adicible Mam, and therefore incorporeall. On the con- 
trary, Truth is a body , as being the enunciative Science of all 
truc things, All Science is in ſome meaſure the ſupream part ot 
the Soul, which ſuprcam part is a body : therefore truth in ge- 
ncrall'1s al 
By Co{tttwitou , Truc is conceived to be ſomething uniforme 
and {imple by naturcy as, {t is day, I diſcourſe. Truth, as being 
a Science, conliſtcth of many things, by a kinde of conſ{crvation. 
Wherctore as a People 4s one thing, a Citizen another ; a Pco- 
ple is a multitude conſiſting of many Citizens ; bur, a Citizen is 
no more then onc. In the {ſame manner diffcrcrh truth trom true. 
Truth re{cmbleth a People, truc a Cittizen; tor, truth confiſteth 
of many things colle&ed, truc is timple. 
By Pomer; tor truce doth not abſolutely adhere to truth: A fool, 
a child, a mad-man, may ſpcak ſomething true, but, cannor have 
the Science of that whichis true. Truth conſiders things with 
Scicnce, inſomuch thar he who hath it is wiſe; tor, he hath the 
Science of true things, and is never deceiverl, nor lycth,although 
hc ſpcak talle , bccaulc jt proccedeth not from an 1ll, bur, good 


affection. " 
CHAP. VI. 
Of Comprehenſion. 
a Cic. Acad, 3 Ompreber ſion (397®Vs) was firſt uſed in this ſence by Zero, 
'$ Es Ws by a metaphor taken from things apprehended by the 
mcſt. 4. hand; ® which alluſion he cxpreſt by action. For, ſhewing his 


= = To .i- 


hand with the fingers ſtretched forth, he faid, ſuch was 
Phantaſy: then bending ticma little, taid, fuch was Aﬀent; then 
compreſſing chem, and clutching his fiſt , tuch was Compreher- 

10N, i 

cG&en HP, © Comprehenſion 15 a firm and true knowledge , non-compre- | 
Pare. ; Icntion the contrary z torſome things we only think that we 
fas 


Z E NO. 


(ce, hear, or fecl, as in dreams and frenzies ; other things we not 
only think, bur, truly do fcc, or hear, or teel. Thete latter, all 
( but the Academicks and Scepricks) conceive to tall under firm 
knowledge , the othcr, which we imagine in dreams or frenzy 


arc fallc; 


4 Wharſoever 15 underſtood, is comprechended by the minde , q gexe. Empiy 
one of theſe two Wales, C ſther by eurdent 1n.Curſion ( which Laer- «duv.Geom, c@, 
tus calls by {cn{e)or by tranſition f rom eldeace (Laeriius, collecti- 19: 


on by demonſtration YJof which latter there are three kinds , by 
Aſs1milation, by Compoſition, by Analogy. 

By zncurrem eldence 1s underitood white and black, ſweet 
and foure. 

By Tranſition, from evidents : by Aſs:milation 15 underſtood So- 
crates by his Picture : by Compoſitzon , as of a horſe and a man is 
made a Centaurc; for putting rogerhcr the limbes proper to both 
(pecies » we comprehend by phantaly that which was ncither 
lorle nor man, but a Ccntaur compounded of both. 

By eAnalogy, things arc underſtood two wales; cither by aug- 
mentatzon.;, or, when trom common ordinary men , we by aug- 
mentation phanly a Cyclops, who not like 


Men that mith Cercs gifts ave fed : 
But, ſume tall hill exetts bis head. 
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Or by Diminution , as a Pigmey. © Likewiſe the Center of the « x ot, 


carth is underſtood by analogy from lefler Globcs. 


To theſe kinds add, ' Comprehention by transference, as eyes | Laert. 


in the breaſt; by conrrartety, as death; by transference, as dicibles 
and place; by privatzon, as a man without hands; juſt and good 
are underſtood naturally. 


Sz 
. 
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CHAP. VII. 
Of Aſſent. 


/ Heſe things being enough known,which we have alrcady 

explained, let us now ſpeake a little of Aſſeat,and appro- 
bation, rermed ewnxgradnrr, not that is not a large placc, bur rhe 
grounds thereof have been already laid : For wnen we explai- 
ned the power that was in the {cnics, we likewiſe declared, that 
many things wcre comprehended and perceived by the ſenies, 
which cannot be done without Afſent. Morcover,ſ{ccing that bc- 
w1ixtan inanimate and an animate being, the greateſt difference 
15,that the inanimate doth nothing,the animate doth ſomething, 
we muſt either rake away ſcnlſe from it, or allow it aſlent, which 
1 Within our power, When we will not have a thing either ro 


Daddd 2 percelve 


a Cicc Acad. 
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to, 
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perceive or afſcnt, we in a manner take away the {oule from it , 


tor as it 15 neceſlary , that the {calc of ballarice which is laden 


ſhould trend downwards ; lo 1s it that the ſoule ſhould yeeld to 
things that are perſpicuous. 

> Alchough aſſent cannot bee madc unlcfle it bee moved by 
Phantafic, yer when that phantaſy hath an immediate cauſe, it 
hath nor (according to Chryſzppus) this principall reaſon, not that 
itcan be made without any cxtrinſecall cxciartion (for it is nc- 
ceſſary rhar aſſent be moved by phanraſic ) bur ir returnes ro its 
Cylindcr and Cone, which move nor by impuliion , rhen of 
their owne nature, the Cylinder ſccmes ro rowle, and the Cone 
to turne round. As therefore he who thruſt che Cylinder 
gave it the beginning of motion, bur did not give ir volubility z 
to the objected phantaly imprinterh,and as it were fcalcth in the 
foule irs ſpecies, yer the aflentis in our power, and that ( as we 
ſaid in a Cylindcr ) cxtrinſecally impelled, the motion is conti- 
nucd by its own power and nature, 

© Phantaſics, wherewith the mind of man is preſently affected, 


and from him 1re not voluntary or in our own power, but inferre themſelves 


Sr. Auguſt, C1 


vit det. 9. 4. 


by a kind of violence, approbations ( «qzeladiens ) by which tice 
phantafics are knowne and judged, arc voluntary, and made ac- 
cording to our arbitreument, So as upon any dreadtull noyic trom 
heaven, or by thc fall of any thing, or ſudden newes ot {ome dan- 
ger or the like 5, 1t 15 neceflary that the minde of a wiſe man bee 
a little moved , and contracted, and appalled , not through op- 
nion perceived of any 1}, but cerraine rapid Roh, 4. 
motions, which prezvcrt the office of the mind and reaſon. But 

reſently the ſame wiſe man appoverth nor vds masms paridnar, 


thoſe dreadfull phantahics, that 15, # evyxanmidenu vl? rrconndiGarn, 


bur rcjc&s and refuſes them,nor 15 there any thing in rhcte which 
ſecmeth to him drcadtull. Thus differs the ſoulcs of wiſc and 
unwilc men: The unwile, when phantaſics appcare cruell and 
difficult at rhe firſt impulſion of the mind, thinke them to be tru- 
ly tuch as they appeare, and receiving them as if they were jult- 
ly to be tearcd, approve them by their aſſent, x epxoratale, (this 
word the Stoicks ulc vpon this occa{ton:) But a wiſc man ſudden- 
ly changing colour ah. COUNtCNAance , * eymileau, afſents not, 
but retaineth the ſtate and vigour of his judgment, which he al- 
waics had of theſe phanialics, as norl:ing dreadfull, bur rerrity- 
mg only with a falle ſhew, and vain tcar. 


CH AP. 


Z E NO. 
CHAP. VIII. 
Of Notions. 


a Es Senſe, the rule of Science » Notions are imprinted in 2 Cic. Acad. :. 


the Soul, by which, not only principles , but laxger waies 
to reaſon are found our. | 

» A man when he is born , hath the ſupream part of his Soul, 
likc unto clean paper , upon which every. notton is inſcri 
The firſt manner of inſcription is by-the:Senſes ; as for example: 
They who perceyc a thing that is white, after it is taken away , 
rctain the memory thereot ; bur, when they have conceived ma- 
ny remembran<cs of one ſpecies, then they ſay , they have ex- 
pcrience, for eXPerience 15 a multitude of {imilitudes. 

Ot Nutrons, fome are zaturall, which-are in ſuch manner as we 
we have ſaid, and without Art : Others gained by learning and 
induſtry: Theſe are properly called Nottozs , the othcr Anticipa- 
tzons. The reaſon for which we are called rationall , is ſaid robe 
pcriccted by anticipations in the firſt ſeven years. 

Intelligence 1s the phantaſme of the inrelle& of a rationall 
creature; tor phantaſm, when it lighteth upon a rationall Soul , 
isthen called we, Intelligence, a mn from the In- 
telic&. For, to other Creaturcs there happen not phanta{mes , t0 
the Gods only and to us theſe are-incident, Thoſe which belong 
tous, arc Phantatmes, as to their genus, Notions , as to their 
ſpecics 3 as denarics and ftaters , when paid for tranſportation, 
are called Naula. 


© Common notions are planted in all men, (in which they all < 4rrian.1. 22- 


agrec togethcr) one 15 not repugnant tro another3 tor, who holds 
not , that good is profitable , and ought to be choſen with ut- 
moſt endeavours 2 Vho holds not, thar what is juſt, is fair and 
well-beſceming 2 Vhence then proceed contentions and diffe- 
ces ? to wit, from the application of firſt notions to ſingular 
things. 


i Theſe Nctions, and whatſoever is of this kinde, which right dSimp.in Epi#, 


teaſon conformeth in us, being long examined, are true, and 
ſuitable to the natures of things. 


_—— mud 


CHAP, IX. 


Of Sctence and Opimon: 


; T Hat which is comprehended by Senſe , Zero call'd Senſe , acicer. Acdb 
and if ſo comprehended, as not to be plucked away by aft. 7. 


reaſon, Science » othcrwiſe Ignorance 3 from which proceedeth 
Optmon, 


b Plut. de plas, 
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Onion, which is weak and common, to the falſe and unknown, 


d Theſe three are joyned together , Science', Opinion , and 


&dv, Lagic. 1: Comprehenſton, which borders upon the other two. Science is a 


firme, ſtable, immutable comprehenſion with reaſon : Opinion , 


an infirm, weak, aſſcnt : Compreheniton, which commeth be- 
tween both, is an aſſent ro comprehenſive phantaly. Compre- 
henfve phantaſy 1s true, inſ uch manner, that It cannot be falſe. 
Therefore Scicnce is in wiſe men only, Opinton in fooles, Com- 
prehenſion is common to both , as being that by which truth is 


c Cicer. Acad, judged ; <and 1s for this rcafon reckon'd by Zero, neither a- 


queſt, r. 


2a Sext. Emp. 


adv. [ 's. CaÞ. 


de vero. 


b Laey!, 
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£ Larrt. 


f 1 aert. 


& Laert, 


mongſt the right ( »erogd4pere) nor amongſt the bad ( 4ueprixere ) 
but betwixt ſ{ctence and ignorance; afhirming, that this only 1s to 


be credited. 
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CHAP. X, 
Of Voice, Speech, and Words. 


s Heſe three are joyncd to one another z that which is ſig- 

nified , that which ſignifieth, and rhe contingent. That 

which ſizrafieth 1s the voice, as Dion: That which ts ſigrafied, is the 

thing it {c]te declared by the voice; 1t1s that which we ap- 

rehend , and is preſent in our cogiration. The contingent 15 tlic 
outward \{ubjca, as, Dion himſcltc. 

> DaalcEtick being converſant about that which ſignificth, 


and that which is ſignified, © is divided into two places : one, of 


Srgnificats; the other of Yoice, Tht place of f1gnificats is divided 
mro phantaſzes, and ſutſiſtents on phantaſie, dicables , axioms, (5c. 

In the othcr place, concerning Yorce, is declarcd litcrall Force, 
the parts of ſpeech, the nature of Sulecrſms and Barbariſms, Poems , 
eAmltguittes, Song, Muſick, and (according to ſome ) aefini;1ons 
and d:viſions, | 

4 The phanraſies of the minde precede ſpeech, ( Of theſe there- 
fore we hate already treated ) then the minde endued with the 
taculty of ſpcaking, declarcth by (peech whar it receiveth from 


| the phantaſic; For this reaſon, © the conſideration of DialcKick, 


by the joynt conſent of all, ſecmes as if it ought to be firſt taken 
trom the place of voice. 

'Uxrce 18 aire percuſled, the proper ſenſible object of hearing, 
(as Drogenes the Babylonian, 1n his Art of Foxce .) The voice Tr 
living {cnfituve creature, 1s airc percuſſed with appctitc z the 
voice of man 1s articulate , procceding from the nunde : at his 
tourrcenth ycar it 1s perteed, 

Speech ( as © Drogenes faith ) 1s a literate voice 3 as, It is day. 
Werd 18 a fignificative voice , proceeding trom the minde, Lat 
gaage1sa ſpecch according to the variety of Nations , wheredt 

cacl! 


Pay wan, Fa wy. ou  _ 
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cach uſeth irs peculiar dialc& ; asthe Attick faith , banerle, the 

Tonick lun Voice and Speech differ, in that voice 1s a tound, but 

{pcccu. artuculateonly. Speech and V\ ord ditter; tor word 1s al- 

waics figntficative z but, pecci lometimes (1gnithetu nothing, as 

Blicrt z Wiiici 1s no word, To tpeak and to pronounce differ : 

v0ICCS ATC pronounced,but things only arc tpoken: *for, to {peak h Sext. Emp. 
15 to pronounce a {1gnificant voice ot a thung that 15 ſaid. _ Rs 

' Heace (vr yeppas laith , that he who beginncth ro {peak and i Yarro de ling 
YroOunce words , bctore he can pur them in their rigut place , #4: #. 5. 
doth not ſpeak, bur thinketh that ic {peaks ; as, rhe lmage of 4 
man 15 not a man : 1o1n Crowes, Dawes, and Children , when 
they firſt begin to {pcak, the words wich tlicy ſay are not 
words, He only ſpcaketh, who knoweth to pur a word in the 
rigitt place. | 

1iicy (particularly * Zervw) ! rook much pains in the invention 7 Fm ah 
anu explication of words , ” wherein rhicy diſtinguutbed \ CTY m Hiercym. 
{ubticly. Hence Ccer: calleth the Stoicks Architedts of words. 

Ami. 09148, the Gramiarians, tollowers ot the Stoicks. 

"The Elemen!s of fpcech are the 24 Letters. Letter 1s takenn £ert. 
three wats: Firſt, tor the character of figure which 1s tormed. 
Sccondlyy for the element or power : Thirdly, for rhe name, as 
A. Ot the Elements, {cven arc Powels © © # 0.v 4.0 {1x Mutes , 
Eo, txmwrxT 

” Ot tpecch there are five parts , as D!0;emes faith in his Book 
of Vacce, and Chryſippus (? at firit thicy reckon'd bur toure, ſepara- 
ung the Arucls trom the CorJuntirons , atterwards the latter 
Stocks , dividing the Appellatrves from the Neunes , made them 
hc) Nuun, App-Ulatror,, Verb, Corjuncizon, Article. ( Antipatey in 
t1z Book of Sprech added tiic nevium ) Appellation ( as Diogenes 
faith) 15 a part of ſpecch ſ{ignitying a common quality; as, Man, 
Horlc. Neue a part of ſpcech denoting a proper quality 5 as Dz- 
ogenes , Sucrates. Verbe ( as Drogeres (auth ) a part of ſpecch fignt- 
lying a thing , which 15 predicared of one or more things , in- 
compoſed z or, as {ome fay, an Element of ſpcech withour ca{es, 
whercby the parts of {pecchare connected ; as, I wruc, I ſpeak. 
Corjuntton 1s a part of ſpeech without cales, conjoyning the 
parts of ſpeech, Article 14 an element of ſpeech, having cales; 
ditinguithing the kinds aad numbers of Nouncs , as, % #, 70, 
u,a1,7& ” 

iEvery word, by rcaſon of that which it ſ19niherh, calleth 35: Agar de 
tourenccary things into queition, its 01742ne, poner, declination , es 
0r4111ation. 

As concerning the firſt , which the Greeks call Enwuanyle, they 
concc1ved, that names were given by nature: rhe hrit pronoun- 
ced voices, imitating the things themſclves , trom which the 
names were aftcrwards impoſcd , by wh ch reaſon, they derive 
Etymologics, concciving that there 15 not any word , for _ 
rnicre 
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thcre cannot be given a certain reaſon. They thercfore ſtudiou{- 
ly enquired whence words are deduced, much pains was taken, 
Py by Zen, then by C leanthes, atterwards by @bryſtppus, to give 
a reaſon of commentirious fables, and to explain the c@uics of 
words, why they arc called lo and lo. 6H 

This beginning is to be ſought, untill we arrive ſo far, as that 
the thing agree 1n ſome f{1mil1tude with the found of the word, 
as when we lay, tinkling of braſlc , the xerghing of hories , the 
Heating of ſheep , the gragling of chains : 'Thete words by their 
ſound, expreflc the things which are tignihed by them. 

Bur, for as much as ticrc are things which found not, 1n theſe 
the ſimilitude of touching hath the fame power : As, they touch 
the (ſenſe ſmoothly or harthly , the ſmoothneſle or harſhnefſe of 
letters in like manner touch the hearing , and thereby occatio- 
ncth their names. As when we ſay ſme, it ſounds tmoothly 
ſo, who will not judge harſhzeſſe to be harth by the very word 
It is ſmooth to the car when we lay pleaſure; harth, when we 
ſay crux, a croſſe : the things themiclves make good the ſound of 
the words. Hoey, as {weetly as the thing it {clic aftes our taſt, 
ſo {weetly doth the name touch our hearing ; Soure, as harth in 
bothi. wool and Bryars, as the words are to the hcaring, the things 


are ro the rouch, Thelc are conceived to be the intancy , as 1t 


were, of words, when the {ente of the thing concords with the 
{ſenſe of the found. 

From hence proceeded the licence of naming , according to 
the fimilitude of the things among themlelves : as when, for cx- 
ample , cux, a.croſſe, 15 therefore fo called , becauſe the harſh- 
neſſ ot the word concords with the harſhncſſe of the pain 
which the crofle affe&terh. But, Crura, thighes, arc 1o called, not 
from harſhneſle of pain 3 but, becaulc in length and hardneſſe, 
they arc , in reſpect of the other limbs, like unto rhe wood vf a 
croſle, Hence it comcs to abulc, that the name uſurped, not of 
a like thing, bur, as it were nec : tor what likenefle 15 there be- 
rween the t1gntfication of little and minure, when as that may 
be little , which not only 1s nothing minute , bur is ſomewhat 
grown ; yct, by reaſon of a certain neernefle, we fay minute for 
little. Bur, this abuſc of the word 1s In the power of the ſpea- 
ker; for, he may uſc the word little, and not minute. This Cx- 
ample belongs to thar which we will thew, when we call that 
a fifÞ-pend which hath no fiſh in it, nor any thing like a fiſh : Iris 
denominatcd trom fiſhes, by reaſon of the water, whercin fiſhes 
1vc, So the word 1s uſed by tranſlation, not from {imilitude, but 
a certain kinde of vicinity. And it any one thould ſay, that men 
.11wimming rclemble fiſhes, and that from thence a fiſh-pond 
15!o named, it were fooliſh to rctule 1t, tince that neithcr 15 
repugnant to the nature of the thing, and both are occult. But, 
this 15 ro the purpoſe , which we cannot dilncidate by one Cx- 

ample, 
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amplc, how much the origine of the word, which is taken from 
vicinity, differs from that which is derived from fimilicude. 
From hence there is a progreſſion to the contrary. Luces 1s 
rhought to be fo named, quod mrnime luceat 3 and bellum, quid res 
lella non fit; and f &dus, quod res feda non fit. But, it we derive 
percus, as ſome do , 8 /@ditate, it returnes to that vicinity , when 
Laar _ 1s madc, is _— from. __ MoD it 13 made. 
For this vicinity- is very large , and divided into many parts , 
cither by elicients » as 7.6 _— procus Va diatos =—_ = 
likewiſe f@dws: or by cffedt , as puteus, ſo named, becauſe the ef- 
fe& thereof is potatio : or by that it containeth, as urbs ab orbe, be- 
cauſe in a place which they liked , rhey firſt made a track abour 
it witha plough, as Y:i7grl (airh of AE neas, | 


n——_— rem defignat Aratro. 


Or by that which.is contained, 45 if horxewm were derived from 
kordeum ; or by abuſe, as bordeum for wheat, or the whole from a 
part, as mwcid, which 15 the point for the whole ſword ; or a parr 
trom the whole,as capullus quaſ? Eames pilus. Whar need wego a- 
ny further > wharſocver elſe can be reckoned , we may ſee the 
origin of the word contained, cither in the fimilirude berwixr 
things and ſounds, or in the fimilirude berwixt things them- 
{clves,or in vicinity, or contraricty , which origine. we cannot 
purſue beyond fimilitude. | 

But this we cannot do alwaics, for there are innumerable 
words, the reaſons of which ly hid. To the infancy, or rather 
ſtock and ſced of ſuch words , beyond which, no origine is to 
X be ſought, neither if a man do enquire can he finde any , they 
t proceed inthis manner: The ſyllables ,In which v hath the place 
| ot conſonant, as in theſe words, tenter, Vafer, Velum, num, Vee 
a mes, ulnus , have a thick, and as it were, a ſtrong ſound, which 
of the very cuſtome of ſpeaking confirmerh,when from ſome wards 
we take them away, leſt rhey ſhould burden the carey for 
which reaſon we ſay amaſtz, rather then amatiſt: , and absit,.not 
aivit, and innumerable of the ſame kinde. Therefore when we 
fay Vis, the ſound of the word having, as we ſaid , a, kinde of 
force, ſuiteth with the thing which it ſignifieth. Now from this 
vicinity, by that which they, affc&, that 15 , becauſe they are vi- 
olent, 44cu/aſecn to be naracd , and wimen, quo altgurd w1ncia- 
's.Thence x #tes,becatiſc rhey claſpe about thoſe things by which 
they grow. Hence alſo by fimilitude, 7erexce calls a crooked old 
man wietwm. Hence the Earth, worn into winding, paths by the 
feet of paſſengers, is called 1445 bur it U1abe ſo named, guaſy vi 
redum trith, the origine returnes to the, yicinity : Bur Icr us fup-, 
pole it derived from the ſimilirude it hath with werrs, or vmen, 
that is, from its winding , one asketh me why it is called _ 
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[ anſwer, from the windings and crookednefle thereof , which 
Ae en wietum;, thence = Dy ok of a wm Uretos. 
He demands, how vzetum comes to ſignific windi anſwer , 
from the Gnaulirude of wits, a Vine : He roqtiive hence Wis is 
ſo'named 2 1 ay, becauſe ir doth Ci1.cere thoſe things which it 
comprehends. He queſtions whence ipcere is derived > We ay, 
2 4; He asks; ce ws ? We give this reaſon, becauſe rhe 
& inars robuſt and forcible ſound agreerh ro the thing which 
t figyiferh. He hath norhing more to demand. 


1 
: manner, in this word £2 , as Chyſippus © obſerves, in 
pronouncing the firſt ſyllable, kev e's r Meri aS1 t 
ropoint'to our felves, then by morion of the beard we 
point toour own breaſts : of which *N7gid1us hath given more 
inſtances, in his Grammaricall Commentarics. 

The ſecond queſtion concerning words , is of their power , 
me enuurrow, of (1onificants ; whence * Chryſippus divided Diale- 
Qick into'two parts , Mel onuuriymey of onunrairer, of figntficants ad 

ficets. Here they enquire, how many waies every thing may 
be ſaid, and how many waics a thing ſaid may Fs *h 

Here is examined the ambiguity of words : 7 Ambrgmrty ( or 
—_ isa word fignifyingrwo or more things, naturally, 
and properly, according to the language of the Nation , in fuch 
manner, that many ſenſes may be colle&ed from rhe fame 
words,as zwarei mwlou, which one way fignifies,the por fell thrice, 
another way, the ſhe-mizftirell fell. | 

*Every word (according to Chryſzppus) is by nature ambigu- 


yD. Auguft. de ons, for the ſame may be taken two or more waies : ? Neither is 


didleft. 


dark, This is ingeniouſly and ſubtlely ſaid , 


that any thing to the purpoſe which Hortenſias calumniates in 
Excero, thus, They affirm that they hear ambignities acutely, cx- 
plain them clearly. The ſame perſons hold, thar every word 1s 
ambignous ; how then can they explain the ambignous by rhe 
ambiguous , that were to bring a candle nor Ir into the 
| ur like thar of 
Seatolato eAntomus, you feem to the wiſc to ſpeak acutely, to 
fooles truly : for what elſe doth Hortenſ7us in that place, but by 
his ihgemuity and facetiouſneſſe, as an intoxicating cup, bri! 
darknefſe upon the unlearned. For, when they ſay , every wor 
is ambiguous, it is underſtood of ſingle werds. Ambiguiries arc 
explain'd by dif puratton; no man af puterth by ſingle words,nonc 
rherefore explaineth ambiguous words by ambiguous words. 
And yet ſeeing that every word is ambiguous , no man can ex- 
plain rhe ambiguity of words, except by words, bur thoſe con- 
joyned and nor ambiguous. As when weſay, every Souldter 
hath rwo fect, it dothnot follow z that a whole Regiment of 
Souldiers that have two feer, ſhould have in all bur rwo feet. 
So when ſay, every word is ambiguous, T do not ſay, a ſcn- 


tence, nor a diſputation, although they are woven of words. E- 
very 
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very chr: or word therctore may be explained by inambi- 

G&UOUs © lipuration. 

Joe third quettion 1s concerning Declrpation , arapele and 

aranoje * Some tollow Anal /ogte , others 4nomols : Analo: ae IS a * 4g. : 
like declination of like, in Larine proportro. Ar omaly 1s an inequa- 

lity , foilowing thc cultomes of declinations. * ('b; 1/1ppus wrote, Jet 
{1% bookes mel Tis d1Wpanias, (| wing, that like eh1ngs are noted pg: "TE 
with unlike words, and unlike things with like w ors. 

Thc laſt queſtion 15 concerning Ordina'ten, ewakis. | » Upon this þ pj, Hat 
{ubje& Chryſ! pp 4s \WIOtC Wo bookes ( Lae#trus recCKonS More ) carn, de comps, 
whole {cope 15 not Rhcroricall, but Dialectick , as will calily ts 
ap; |) \Car TO THC Readcr: O/ the Syntaxor Axtuines: of true and f, le 

Axtomes: of poſs1tle and mmpoſst! Me: of cOntth Teh, ant tranſuent, arid 
am 1guons, and the like a [Ch conter notl: 111 i= TO {1ngle | PeCC* .l5 
4 OT picaſure, Or Qracc to clocution. 
*'Tncrce arc h1\ c excellencies of tpecch , Proprt \, Perſpicutty zC L aert, 
Sit (11:1 'Ineſſe, Decur ain 6h l: 4a be Prop: 42) 1s | proper phraſc, dC - 
F29s ©) Art, not atter the common exprethon. 
'rrſpicutt) 15, when that which 1s intended 1s delivered clear- 
lY. 
Suceiineſe 15, when that only 15 comprited which is neceſſa- 
ry ro the ti; Ig. 
Decorum, 1s 4 contor nuty to the thing, 
Elegance 18 an avoiding of vulgar phraſe. | 
; Amongſt tc faults ot [PCC CN 1S Bay! ari[me <4 piralc not In «d Lae::. 
ns with tc bcit PC r{ons; and S: Ieciſene, a pcecn incoherently 
framed, 


CHAP, XI. 
Of Definition and Diviſion. 


5 þ Eprarzon (according to A,tipater in his book of Defiattrons) a Laert 
t> iPcech by Pi. {is pronounced adxquarely; or ( as 
Chryf; "Pp. [115 book of Deft2irons ) an ant wer to tins Queſtion , 
what a t114719 15. 
' Thoſe dchnitions are vicious which include any of thoſc p Sext. Empir . 
tines which are not in the things defined , or not 1n ail, or not ©*: 
in ſome : ; ſoas if we ſhould lay, A mans arenall crea: uregor, 1 
mor:a'l grammaticall creatures (ccing that no man 1s 1immortall,and 
{ome men are vot Gramimarians, the definition i5 taulty. 
* We mult thcretore, when we take thote things which are «c Cicer. Top! 
common ro the thi ngs we would dchne z Ul nd orhicrs prolccutc 
them 10 tar, untill it bccomcs propcr, {o as not to bc transerriblc 
any othcr thing; as this. Ax :nberitarce ts riches, ade which by 
e aeuth 0' "ſome perſon falleth to ar.othei 3 It 1S 1OtT vcr. 2 4d f1111ton; 
EECt 12 [1 


d Cic. Topic, 


e Cic, Topic, 


f Laert. 
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For riches may be held many other waics , as well as by Inheri- 
rance; addc one word, by right of Law ; now the thing will 
{ceme disjoyned from community : - {o that the definition 1s thus 
explaincd. Iuheruance ts riches, whach Ly the death of ſome per ſon tal. 
lth to another by r1ght of law: It 1s not yet cnough, therctorc adde, 
neither bequeathed by will, nor detarnied by poſseſ$10n, and 1t 1s pertc&, 
4 Of dcfinition there arc two kinds; one of things which axe ; 
thc othcr of things which are underſtood. Thoſe thengs which are, 
we call ſuch as may be {cen or touched, as a field, houſe, a wall, 
and the like. On the other {1de,we lay tholc things are 6which 
cannot bee rouched or ſhewn, as poſsc{s10n, eardianſhip, nation, 
kindred, which have not any body, yet there 1s ſome conformity 
in thc underſtanding witch we call notionall, whc rcby In aryu- 
mentation they may be Cxplainc d by dcfhnition. This latter kind 
15 rather called Dctcr1 ption, a ſpeech, which by the exterior fi: 
ure of the things -bringerth us to the things themſelves , or a 
Definition {i1mply exprelving thc power of a definition. 

* Againe, of definitions, tome are of partitions, others of «:; 
ſrons . O/ partitions, when the thing g propoled 1S tOrnc (as It W cre) 
into PICCCS, as it we ſhould ſay the Civill Law is that which con- 
fiſterh in Lawes, Senators, things judged, thc authority of Laww- 
yecrs, Edicts of Magiſtrates , manners and E: Juity. 

The definition of ditiſions comprehendetl: all (pecics whichare 
under the genus Iefincl, thus. Abalicnation 1s of that thins 


which 1 15 in Our POWCT z OTA dcelivcrancc of 1t 1nto thc Power ot 


anothcr, or a conceſhon by Law , amonglt whom tholc things 
may be done by civill right. 


; D1i1fion is a {c&tion of the genus into 115 unmcdlatc {pecies; 


g Sext. Empir- qG of Im; creatures, ſume ave  Salieuat] ſome trrationall, 8 Thus 


«dv Math.10. 2+ 


h Sext. Empry. 
«dv, Moral. 10. power ; 


therefore 15 an 111 divition, of men,ſeme are Gr eczans, ſume Egyptiass, 
ſome Pe rſ1a1.s , [ome Jnaiars - for the next [PCCICS arc not d1iparatc, 
but oppolitc, we mult therctore lay thus 3 Of mes, ſome are Grect- 
ans, ſume Barbarians, and again, by {ubdivition of Barbara: ©, fome 
are FE yprians , ſome Perſians, ſoyie Indians, which likewile 1510 
the divition of things that arc, For tholc which arc good and 
bad are different to us, thoſe who arc intermediate betwixt good 
and bad arc indiffcrent to us. The diviſion therefore ought not 10 
be to,but rather thus : Of thi,.gs that are, ſome are 1difj: rent, 0:hers 
dijſevent t, of the different \ſome are vood, ſome axe ill ; For tlits divi 1110N 
1s like unto that which ſaith, of mcn, ſome arc Greclans, ottucrs 
Barbarians of Barbarians, {ome arc Agyprtians, fome Pcriians, 
ſome Indians 3 the other 15s likewite 5 Ot men, fomc Grecians 
{omc Zgyptians, ſome Pcritans, ſomc Indians. 

Hence it tolloweth, that " PC rc divition hath an univerla!! 
tor he who divideth thus ; Ot mcn, fome are Grecians 
othcrs Barbarians, {ſaith as much as thus, ifcheve arc any mcn. 
they are cither Grecians or Barbarians, tor 1t there be any mar. 
\\ 


[11 
Pr 
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who is neither Greck nor Barbarian, the diviſion mult neceſla- 
rily be 11], rhe univerſall talle. \\ herctorc when we lay, of 
chings that are, {ome arc goo, ome 111, tome intermediate, 1t 1s 
as much ( according to (4r3ſippus ) as this univerſall : it there be 
any things that are , they are cither goo, or 1ll , or indifferent. 
But this univerſfall 1s tallc, it any thing talle be tubjectcd to ut . 
For, it two things be ſubjected, one govud, the othee 111 3 or, one 
good , the other indiffcrent , in this expreſſion of thoſe things 
which are, one kindc 15 good, that 1s true, bur thus, theſe are 
good, is talle, tor they arc not good, for one 15 good, the other 
ill. And again, thclc are 1ll,is falle, tor they arc not 11], bur only 
one of them. The like in indiftercnrs; for, it 15 falſe that theſe arc 
indiffterents, as that theſe are good or 111. 


' Therc are three torms of diviftion , anti-drtiſron, ſub=dtuiſtony 


partition, Antt-ditiſion 184 diltribution of the genus into ſpecies 
by the contrary ; as for example, by negation, as of rhings thar 
are, lome are good, others not good. 


SuL-diuiſion 1s diviſion upon a divition : as, of things that arc, 


ſome arc good, others not good ; of the not-good, {ome are 111, 0- 
thicrs indittcrent. 


Parytitio;y 1s a diſtribution of the genus into places ( according 


to C7175 )as of goods , lomc belong to the Soule , others tv the 


Body. 
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CHAP. XII, 
Of Genus, Species, Oc. 


\ Shame is a comprehenſion of many Notions referred to a Laert, 


one, as, a living creature, for this includes all living crea- 

turcs. Notion 1s a phantaſie of the minde, not any thing cxiſtent 
or qualitative, bur, as it were, ſomerhing exiſtent , and qualita- 
tivc; as the notion of a horle, no horſe being preſent. 

Specres 15 that which is contained under the Genus ; as, under 
lying creature 1s contained man. 
Moſt generall 5 1s that which 1s a Genus, but hath no Genus : 
Moſt fpectall, that which is a Species, but hath no Species. 

Torhus place of Voice belong likewilc, as we ſaid, the con(1- 
dcration of Poem and ?oeſy, Poem ( according to Poſs:dontus, in 
11s introdutiion toSpeech) 1s a ſpecch in mecter or rhithme, not 
prole, as wewom and MI 4p, Preſy is a fignificant Poem, with 
defigne, contatning the imitation ot things divine and human. 


CHAP. 


i Lacs. 
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CHAP. XIII. 
Of Things. 


] Orions, words, and things, as we have laid, are conjoyncy 
; \onrs r. From notions we came to words, trom words we 
COMC now to thc things themolves: By Notions Tiungs arc pcr- 
alert. CcCcived. * Thoſc arc faid robe 7hiwgs which arc dicible. * Tt g 
RENOS. on A- Stoicks by a new name call things Ty ;avov Ie, COnlt1nyenis, becaulc 
nay: priv*. wedelircthar things might bctall us, and that wc might obtain 
c Sext. Empir . MEM. © Contrigents tETCHOTE 15 TIC {ubjcct it {c!tc, bc yond thc no- 
adv. Log. tion or word, as Dro. 
d Alexand 4- | © Thcy comprehend all things uncer one common Genus, 
Phrod. in Tp.4. t, ſomewhat; © placing this Genus above all, the reaſon this: In 
— Epiſt. nature {omcttiings arc. {omcrhings arc not, For, thoſe things 
which are nor, but only incur in tre minde, as Centaurs, Gy- 
ants, and whatſocicr clic 1s tormed by talſe cogitation, hath 
ſome image, alrhough it hath no {ub{tance. Even Negatives ar: 
in being. Somewhat therctore 15 more generall then Es, which j 
underſtood only of Corporcalls. 
f Simplic. in ' Things arc ſubdivided into toure Genus's , Sbjefs, and qua 
Categ. lit attyes, & quodammorlotat LOS 174 their ſt [yes,ankl Quodani, 0uetanr,: 
> Simplic, ibid, as to others, 3 Thus the Stocks treating more ftrictly and {oht)!, 
of theſe things, contract the Predicaments 1nio a Ieflcr nutor: , 
taking ſome of tho{t things which they diniumnihcd 8 ut Wit, 
{omc alrcration. 


> ——O— mm 
— a — - _—_—_ 
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CHAF., XALV. 
Of Subjects. 


a Simplic. in * Herc 1s nor any thing beſides nt #mwwrors Subjert : The dif- 

Categ. terences CONCCTNINg this arc non{ubliltcnr, 

b Simplic, ibide ® Subject 15 two-tolds one, which 15 called thie fiyft fubjeR, ſuch 
is matter , expert of all qualities , whit- i» .'-://0:le callerh a body 
potentially. The other, that which 5 ted with quality , as 
Braſſe z and Socrates, with thoſe rh - + harcinthem, of 


predicated by them. 


CHAT: 
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CHAP. XV. 
4" Of Qualitatives. 


14 N#aktatrueshave aſubliftence, and are ſcparate from their a pexipp. in ce 
| | For qualities (as all other accidents)are bodies , . 2: 22- 

ſocug Wat according to-Zeno, nothing can be effected by that 

which is incorporcall , nor can that which is incorporeall effe@t 

any things whatſoever cffecteth is a body. EffeRive quality 

cherefore is a body.. Martrer is expert of quality,bur qualicics are 

not E if mareer. | 

b Quality 1:rhehabir of that which is qualitative, QualitaUt b gimplic-in ca 

is takenthreewaics: Firſt, tor whatſoever hath difference, whe- t*g+ 

ther it be: motiowgr. habir,, and whether hardly or calily ſepara- 

able. In-thus fenee,, not only be. who is wiſe, bur he who ſtrerch- 

cth out his hand} are;qualicative. The ſecond fignification in- 

cludes not motions hut habits only , which they define quali 

tive that is ,+ which hath a difference enducd with habit, asa 

wile man, or an armed man. Of theſc, ſome are adzquare, to the 

mcaſure of their, pronunciation and conſideration 3 others not 

adzquate, Thele they omur, thoſe which arc adzquare, equall, 

and permanent, they callqualitative 3 as, a Grammarian, and a - 

wiſe manz neither of theſe exceeds, or falls ſhort of his quality. 

Likewiſe a lover of meat, and a lover of wine, being in act ſuch, 

asa glutton , and a drunkard, becaule they make uſe of thoſe 

parts which {erverothis endyare {o called: ſothar if any man be 

2 glutton, he 45 ntly.a lover of mear 5 but, if he be a 1o- 

ver of meat, he 15.ngt therefore immediately a glurton; for, being 

deſtitute of thoſe parts whickhe uſerhancating , he wanteth 

the act, but not the habit. Quality is adzquared to qualitative 

inthis laſt ſence. 

* All qualitics are cither cauſes, and then they are called © Puſu hn die- 
formes, ox efjeas , and then- they are generally called, batity-** 04 3: 
als, which word eAntspater extends as large, as the common ac- 
cident , both of things corporeall and incorporeall , #Þ ſome- 
what, Of hab:tualls there are fourc kinds, wwe, that is, Indyand, 
when they re{ide in the minde ; walls, rhat 1s, flaws, when they 
fall from the minde into the voice; #ppipem: when by themo- 
tion of the minde , they are predicated of any thing ; ax Biazra, 
or, *pfdupere, when they happen to ſubjeRts. 

© Habits are only things uurred,burthote which are conjoyned 4 Simplic. in 
by contiguity 5 as a Ship; or by diſtance, as an Army; in theſe S_ 
there can be ne habit, nor one thing fpirituall above all, nor one 
reaſon, whereby they may come ts tubſift within one habir. 

It is common toquality of corporeall things to be the diffe- /5i9- 
rence of their ſubſtance, not raken ſeycrally, bur contracted into 
MNc-notion and. property of tke minde , nor by time ox ſtrength 

re- 
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reduced to form , bur by its own taliry, according to whic hthe 
generation of the qualicative ſubſiſts. - - - 
hid. Power (a ſpecies of quality) is that which harh and giverh the 
faculty of excrciſing many accidents, as prudence giveth thc 
faculty of walking prudencly, and diſcourſing prudently: or, ac- 
cording to ſome, Power is that which givern the faculty of e- 
mo many accidents , and which: river piano he 
oy ads ſubjected unro it. What Ariſtotle called naturall Power, they 
| name Aptitude. | 
(bid. - 1, Habits are intended and remitted, diſpoſitions cannot be in- 
tended;or remitted. Thus the ſraig of a wand, although 
it may eaſily be diſcompoſed bent, is -a.difpolitian , tor 
 Rraighrneſſe cannot be intended or remitted. Likewiſe the ver- 
tues are:diſpoſitions , not in reſpe&- of their firmneſle and con- 
ay. —pcceule they cannot adrmir- of degrees of more and 
lefle; but, Arts muſt either have farmneſſc, or,not be difpolitions, 
Thus babitede is taken in the 4atirude of the ſpecics z. d:ſpoſitio 
in the chief perfetion of the ſpecies, andin that which 1s the 
 Maſkit.can be, whether it be edlily alter'd(as the ſtraightneſle of 
@& wand) or not. | 


——_—S. —_ —_— 
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Of Quodammodotatives, 


"He third kinde of things arc 72 ws hzvle, @ 0d ammodotatiues. | 
K *They diffcr from-Qualicatives, becauie marrer is orher- 
iſe affgfted by. habits,orherwiſe by Quodammodotacives,in this 
& that mgnncr. Morcayer Qualizatives are Quodammodoratives I 
19 agker,and conyerſant thereitis but properly, quodammo- Wt 
b Simplic. in dotatives e converſant in qualicatives. > Again, as habitualls tl 
Care, may-be 4 id ro: extend further thcemihabits 440. quoJdammodora- d 
R tly&s.arc lagger then qualitatives:for quodammodoratives extend iſ r: 
{©n to chole.chings which are quodammodotatives as to'others, 
x d i ch de them; but.qualitatives conſiſt only: ia thoſe which 
na @'UHTc ON 51% 42 ae”; * 22% 
{Thus place Boetbius conceives to have the power of habit. 


a Pletin. 1.30. 


c Simplic, ibid. -, $48 
Habit thighy. aud univerfally is taken three waies; Firſt, ro be to 
it felfe; anc *<prving to ir ſclfc: Secondly,in._rc{pe&to another : 
rdly, of another toir, That which.is confidercd as 10 :t ſelfe, 
pertaines aneihmneds tatives;as,armed;tor it 15 a habir of oncs 
(elfc to ones felfc. That which is to angther, .pertaines to relati- 
oft; for , a Father, or a right hand, are ſaid, according to a ha- 
bit, not of themſclves rathem(ſcives;,. bur of them rv<anorher. 
But that which 1s of another ro.us , asof an armed man , |being 
the habit of another rous, pertaines:to habir. - - $2498 
To this head they reduce quaztitatives and quantity, _ the!! 
( PCcice, 
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ſpecics, place, tsme, and tome ſpecies ( according to Ariſtotle ) of 
quality, figure and form; as allo a#0n, paſ5ton, ſite, hatrt. 


— 
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CHAP. XVII. ; 
Of Quodammodotatives as to others. 


T He laſt genus of things 15 Tg 77 ea5ivle, quodammodotatives as 
to others, * Of theſe there are rwo kinds, Relatives, ahd quo- a Simplic, in 
dammodotatiye-Relatites, The Relatives are oppoſed and diſtingui- Catcg. 
ſhed from thofe which are by themſelves , and abſolute. The 
quodammodeotatrue-relaties arc oppoled to thoſe which have a dif- 
terence, as for cxamplc, Sweet and Sowre, and whatſoever is of 
the like kinde,are relatives;but quodammodotative-relatives,are 
as the right ſide,tather, and the like 3 for, they have a difference, 
in that they are charaQceriz'd by differences, according to ſome 
| {pec1Cs. & therefore there 1s one notion of thoſe which are by 
1 themſelves, and abſolute , another of thoſe which are conſide- 
red with difference : fo ſome things are relatives, others quo- 
dammodotative-rclatives. Thfe conſequence of conjun&ions in 
theſe is contrary ; for, with thoſe which are by themſelves, co- 
exiſt thoſe wiuch have a difference; for, thoſe which are b 
themſelves have ſome differences, as white and black, Bur, wr 
which arc by themſelves , cocxiſt not with thoſe which have a 
difference. Sweet and birtcr have differences, whereby —_— 


5. characterized yet, they are not abſolute, but relatives. Burt , 
q- thoſe which are quodammodotative-relatives, being contrary to 
As thoſe which have differences, are likewiſe relatives. For, the 
ie right ſide, anda Father , beſides that they are quodammodota- 
10- tive, arc likewiſc relatives : bur, {weet and bitter being rela- 
ls tives, have a difference, whereby they are contrary , being, quo- 


dammodotative relatives. Thoſe which are quodammodorarive 
relatives, it is impoſſible ſhould be by themſclves, ang abſolute, 
or by difference; for they depend ſolely upon relative habit. 
Relatives thercfore are not by themſclves, tor they are not ab- 
.lolute3 yet, are they according to difference , becauſe they are 
diſtinguiſhed by ſome character. To expreſle this more clearly , 
Relatives are thoſe, whichby their proper charaGter reſpe& an- 
other; quodammodotarive-relatives are thoſe which ule to hap- 
pen to another , but not without mutation and alteration of 
thoſe things which are about them ; yet, with reſpect of ſ{omc- 
thing externall. It therefore any thing with difference reſpect 
another, it is only rclative, as, habit, ſcience, and fence : bur, if 
reſpect anothcr,not out of inherent difference, but in pure ha- 
bit, it is quodammodotative-rclative, For, a Father, and right 
ade, to their conſiſtcnce , require fome cxternall things , for as 
FEfft much 
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much as thcre being no mutation made in them , he is no longer 
a Farhcr, his Son being dead, and the right (1de 1s no longer {; lo, 

aftcr hc 15 riſen, in re{pect of whom it was {aid to be ſuch; but, 
ſweet and bitter will not alter , unlefſe their power be likewiſc 
changed. It rhc rctore quodammodorative are changed in habit 
to another, although they receive no paſſion in themicly ES, It is 
manitelt rhey have their being 11 the habit alone , not 1n diffe. 


rence, 
2 This genus was firft introduced by Arzſts , * who define 


40 


a Laert. vit. 
pcm i * quodammodotative re;atives to be tholc , whoſe berng 18 the [me 
rang with their quodammodotative being to one azother: And to allo A4- 
dronicus defines them, 
CHAP. XVIII. 
Of Decibles. 

O the place concerning things and l1gnificats , belongeth 

thar conce rning Dictbles, mpi aexſer, to which true and tale 
2 Laert. 15 common. * Dicille is that whit conſt{terh according [0 ratio- 


, + 7 PT: nall phantafy. ” Ratronall phajitaſy 1s that, by which what 1s com- 

prchended by phancaſy , may be expreſſed by (peech, Every 

ching that may be ſaid, ought tobe {aid for trom thence 1s de- 
rivc d rhe Senominetion: 

© Dicible 1s a mcan betwixt notion and thing. Dicibles are 


c Ammon, in 

proven Arift. nOtLons , 'that 1s , Youuere, but not mcerly and I1mply notions , 
Aye. 

Tr in dit; © which in as much 1s they are the principles of {cience , and are 


intelligences , are called 7694s, and Syroiars bur, in aſmuchas 
they reſide 1 in the minde, are called opera, and aregenus'sand 
ſpecies, in which manner , being ready tor expreſſion, thcy arc 
called dictbles, and pertain ro the-enunciative faculty of the 
ſoule. For, whatſocycr is laid, if it be fo confidercd as itis {aid 
of ſomething, they are Catcgorems; it fo, as 1t breaketh forth in- 
to voice , and with voice, tt! ey arc words; 1f retained in the 
minde, ready to break torth, they arc dicibles, Dicible rtherectore 
5a wW HT , and ycr {t1gnifies not a word, but that which«1s un- 
derſtood in the word. and 1s contained in the minde. 

© Of Dicibles there are two kinds, rhe defrtzie, and the per- 
feft, The defetiete are-thoſe which an imperfe#t enunciation! 
not compleating the ſentence , but requiring ſomerhing to fol- 
low; as writcth, for we ask, who > Tothiis kinde bclongeth Ca- 
tegorems, which are predicated of orhcr things. | 

The perfe# arc {uch as have a pertect enunciation : Of thetc 
there arc two kinds : The firſt peculiarly called perfer! , win 
though they complear the ſentence, yet, {ignific neither true 107 
falſe, "Of theſc there are many kinds ; as L.terroga; 107, per condi 
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on, imperative , adjuratice, optatrue , imprecatile, Or eXecrattte , 
ſubſtttutrue, hypothettcall, compellatite, like to, or trayſcending an 
ax:ome, and dut1tative. | | 

Interrogation 15 that which 15 a perfect ſentence, bur requireth 
an an{wer, as, 1s :t day ? for this 1s neither true nor falſe; to that 
it is day, 1s an ax1om, 15 zt day? an interrogation, 

Percontatton 1s a thing for which we cannot anſwer ſighificant- 
ly,as in Interrogation, yes : but as thus, he dwelleth in ſuch a place. 

Imperatzce 1s a thing, in ſpeaking whereof , wee command, 
as 5 


Go thou to the Tnachian flood. 


: eAdjuratrue,as witneſs thou Earth. f Annan to 
Oprattve, which he we ſpeak withing, as. 1b. me type. 


Great Joe who doſt in Ida vergn, 
The V:tory let Ajax garn. 


ImprecatiTe, Or EXCCratlve, as, 


As on the ground this wine 1 ponne, 
So may the Earth h1s blood devour. 


Sul fitutite, or expolitive, as, let this Le a 719ht line. 

Hypotherzcall, as, ſuppoſing the Earth to be the (entre of the Globe of 
the Sun. 

Compellatzye 1s a thing in ſpeaking which we call another, as, 

| 7 L aert. 
Atrides, Avamemnon, King of men. 

Like to, or tranſcend:ngan axiom, is that which hath an axio- 
maticall manner of ſpeaking; bnt becauſe ir ſuperabounds in 
ſome particle or affection, it 15 not ranked amongſt axioms, as, 


d How beautious 1s thy Virgin-Train | 

N- How like to Priam's Son, that ſ wane | ; 

ne 

re Dubitatite is a thing different trom an axiom, which, whoſo- 
1n- ver ſpeaks, makerh a doubr, as, 


Then are not lite and grief of kin 2 all thele are neither true nor 
er- falſe. 


yy The othcr kind of pcric& dicibles which compleat the Seri- 
ol- ence, affirmcth or denyeth, and 1s cither true or falle, It is call- 
Ar ed ax:om. 

\C{C 

4Ci 

pe” FIEEt 2 CHAP. 


Z ENO. 
CHAP. XIX 


Of Categoremes. 


a Laert. k eAtegoreme 15 that which 1s predicated of another, ora 
hrs conſtrued with one or more, or ( as Apollodorus ) a de- 
teQive dicible , conſtrued with the right caſe, to make an 
AX10M. | 

b Ammon. in b VWhatſocver is prxdicatcd of another, 1s przdicared of the 
arift. pig name of the calc ; and both thelc are cicher pertee, as that which 
is pradicatcd, and together with the lubjcct lufhcient ro make an 
Axiom. Or thcy arc deſecliwe, and require ſome addition, to make 

ticrcot a pertedt pradicatc. 

If that which 15 przdicatcd of a name, make an axiom, it is a 
Catcgorcm, ot ev2cue, a congrulty, as walketh, tor example, $0- 
cates walketh. 

Bur if it be predicated of the caſe , ( whereby tranſitionsare 
made from one perſon to another , wherein it 1s neceſſary, that 
jome oblique calc, be lIikewile pronounced with the right , they 
are called eÞgoufapare, ay an addition to the evubeus, (Or as © Priſ- 
clan renders It, lefſe then congrutttes ) a, Cicero ſaved his (ountry, 

Again, it that which 1s predicared of ſome nown , 'requirea 
caly of ſome other nown to be added to make up the axion, lo as 
the conſtruction bee mac of two oblique caſes, they are 
«ovpfeuele, 11CONgruitics » Or, according to Ammorus , leſſe then 
oviBapala, a5, 1t pleaſes me to come to thee , whether the nounes oncly 
or the words require 1t. | 

d Larrt, 4 Again, of Catcgoremes, there arcfour kinds, r1ght , ſupiye, 

+cuter,and recrprocally atliie and paſſie.Rzght arc fa which have | 

a motiov 6x "A to anothcr, and are coni{trued with one of the 1 

: oblique calcs, tor thc making of a Categorem, as heareth, ſceth , r 

a<ſcourſeth. 

; Supine are thoſe which are confider'd from habit to an agent, 

and 1s conſtrued witha paſhve particle, as, 1 am heard, lam 
cen. 

Newter, as thoſe which arc neither way,a+zto be wile, towalk. 

Rectprocally, atitie and paſſice are thole , whuch tecm ſupincs 
but arc not, for they arc acts , as z&grw, for ti.crcin 4s included "* 
Keg otros, 

The -14ht ( or nominative)caſe,is fo called by the Stoicks,whom fir 
the Grammartans tollow, becaule it falleth dircaly trom the no- 
tio” which 15 in the mind. Of{:que caſes are thc Genimtve, Native oh 
ana Acculativc, 


CLib.z, 
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CHAP. XX. 
Of fample Axtoms. 


Xiom 1s that which 1s cither true or falſe , or a thung pcrtcct a Leert: 
by ir {elte, negative, or athrmative, as tar as it extends z or, 
( according to Chr1ſippus, in his diale Ack definitions ) Axiom 1s 
that which athrineth or denyerh a- tar as 1t extends; as, Don 
walketh. It is called Axiom «nl affivundkmith, becauſe afſent 
is cither given to it or not: for he who {airhy ic is day, affenterh 
chereunto, It it be day , the axiom 15 true, it 1t be not, talſe. 
b Ot Axtoms, the firſt and molt proper difference 15 of the b Laert. 
ſimple and not {imple ( thus divided by C byyi pps » and Archidemas 
and eA:henodorus, and An'ipater, and Cr1mrs 
© $tmple ax1oms are tholc which conſiſt ncither of one axiom « I gert. Sext. 
ewice taken, nor of different axtoms, neither by one or more con- — 
junctions; as, [i 1s day, "1s at mght, SOCTAtCS w1ſputes, 4 Ot {i1mplc d Leert. 
axioms tizere are many kinds z Apophatzch, or negative, arnetick , 
or untvertally negative; fterenck, or privat VC C4. Legorich, or Pre- 
diary C5 Categareui $144 ys OT indicative; 12, flirt and meaate. 
© Negatite Ax1loms arc tholce, in whicl| a negatiue particle 1 is © Larve. Mol. 
Tm ip. 
pro A as, If this 1s,that 1s zct. But 1t che ne cation be of the Jat- 
ter part of thc Axiom , the orher part not being negative , then 
the aX1oM 15S not nc WILCTS bur pr £41CATT C©& aAsS, I ha per :eth to ſome 
pleaſure 1.0: to be yvod. This therefore declarcth what happencth 
rothie thung , and therefore is: predlicative. *' A tpecics of nega- e geee, mn a 
tive ax1om , 1Sthic ſuperncgative, when, berwcen the parts con- Tep. 
need and copulared by two attrmarions , a prapoſition with a 
negation 15 1nrerpoled, and tnat very negation denyed3 as, If 7t 7s 
day, 75 rot ltght, Ottlic fame kinde arc all thoſe, wherein nega- 
tion is propolcd to negation; as, 7: 15 no: both day, and not lht. 
» 11,1: erſauly ne gait ve axioms are thoſe , which confilt of an u- 8 Laert. 
niver{all negative particle , and a Categorcmys as, 40 mas 
walceth. 
" Privattie are thoic which conlilt of a privative particle, and h Laere 
an a% tom 1n power, vhP le 18 14Þ: 11717, : 
' P/@A41ci.1.earc thoſ® Which contitt of a right caſe and a Ca- 1 Err 
tegorem; as, Dex. walk eth. 
k mainaitie , Or * vefii.z12ye 1$ that which conſiſts of a demon- & I aert. 


ſtrative right calc, and 2 (.atcgorc ms a<, this mar walk eth. Dext. Emp. 
= [;; definit i 1ST at, w! 116 [1 contiiſts ot ONc Or more inden *11n1t pat- in [ aert. Sext. 
ticles; as, 4 certaumn ABR alketh , bet iS mowed, Emir. 


* Intermediate arc of this k inde , 4 mai (i tet, or a man walketh ;, n Sext. Empit. 
8 certarn man wall etl 15 1mndchnine , for 1t dc rerminesng fin ole DT- 
lon; that mas. (itreth is dc finite , Socrates ſitteth is intermediate ; 
for it is not indcfinitc, becaulc it determines the ſpecics, nor de- 
hinue, 
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finite, becauſc it is not pronounced with demonſtration, but it is 
intermediate betwixt both. 
» Sext. Emp. © An indcfinite axiom , as, ſome one ſ{tteth, 15 true, when the 
thing definite 15 truc3 as, be ſtterh3 bur, 1f none of the tingulars dg 
ſir, the indefinite axiom is not true, that ſome one ſitteth. 
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CHAP. XXL. 


Of not - ſumple Axioms. 


a Laert, Sexy * Ot-ſemple axioms are thoſe, which are in a manner double, 

Emp. adv. Log, IN ood, of one axiom diverſified, or of axioms : of one 

de vero. , CE pag * dd 
axiom dycrſified ; as, if it be day, it zs day : of axioms, as, rf tt be 
day, 'tis light. 

b Sext. Emp, * In n4t-ſimple axioms, that which immediately tolloweth the 

adv.Log. cap.de ConjunCtion zf, or whereas, is called the Antecedent, the firſt, or the 

OY bearnnmng,; the relt 1s called the en«tr:g, Or Conſequence, or ſecond, 
Notwithſtanding that the axiom be pronounced by inverſion, 
as, [t 1s lrbt, if it be day ;, tor in this, the ending or conſequence , 
15, zt zs light, although it be ſpoken firſt ; rhic antecedent , 2 1s 
day, although irbe put in the {ccond place z for it immediately 
tollowcth the conjunCtion zſ. 

cf ers The Lawes and rules of Conſcquenrs are theſe: 1.< From 
truc tolloweth truc; as, if it be day, it followeth thar it is light, 
2. From falſe followeth falſc ; as, it this be falſe that ir is night, 
this is likewile falſe, it is dark. 3. From falſe followeth true, | 
as lrom this, the Earth flycth, tolloweth, the Earth is. 4. From 


truc doth not follow falfc ; for from rhis, the Earthis, it follow- 
cth not, that the carth flics. ; 
« Laer! Of ,.0t-ſimple propoſitions there are many kinds, Conrex, , 
Adrex, Corjuz, Carſall, Declaratrie of the mere , and Declar atrve \ 
ef the leſſe. ; " 
e Lent * (onnex (according to (br yſipprs in his DialeZtck, and Drogenes " 
in his Dealeich Art) 1s that which conſiſts of the conneRtive tt 
conjunction , zf 5 which conjunction declarcth , that the (0 
conſequent is ſccond to the firſt 3 as, rf rt be day, tt 15 light. Of a tl 


diveriified axiom, and the conjunction ef, confitterh this connex, _ 

If it Le day, it 15 day, thele are properly right axtoms. Of different 

axioms , and the conjunction whereas , tis , tf zc 15 day, 'trs light. 
f Philop. in A- | Connex axioms are called allo tropicall,becauſc they rurn from 
nal. prior. the antecedent tothe con{equent- 

The rules of conncex axioms are thee : f That 15 a true connect 
wherein the contrary of the conſequent 15 repugrant to the an- 
recedent, as, of It 75 day, 1i5 light; tor, that 1t 7s ot light, the con- 
trary to the conſequent, 15 rePugnant ro, t #5 day, the antece 
tent. A /alſe connex is that wherein the contrary to the conle- fo 


quen* 


f1 zevt 


quent, 15 not repugnant to the Anrecedent; as this, #f rr is day , 


Dion walks; for, that Dſor: walketh ro; z 1s not repugnant to, tots: 
(4). 


3 Adnex ( which lome reckon as a [pecIcs ot the COnneX Vac-E g Laert. 


cording to (74445, in his Dialcttick, IS an ax1onmt connected by the 
conjunction whereas , beginning with an axiom, and ending with 
an ax1om; as, whereas 11 15 day, 1 it 1S l:gh! 5 thc conjunction {Ic weth, 
chat the ſecond is a con{equent of the firſt and that the firit is 
[ubliltcnt, 7 

The rulcs of adnex axioms arc thelc : 

vhicn beg! 1! ncth tron true, endeth in that which 1s con{equent z 
45S, {Ups it 1s ca) 5 the San 1s our the earth. Falſe 1 1S thar, tic 
þcg1 inncth from talte, or caderh not contequently 3 3 as, whereas tt 
1s ay, Dion walketh, if this be faid when it 15 not day, 8 1.4 

' A conjuntt axiom 15 that , which 1s knit together Co 
junctions copularive 3 As, 7t :$ both day, and # 18 light. The rules 
tcrcot arc theſe : That 1 iSa 712ht conjunction wherein all clings 
arc trTuc 3. a5, a5 day, and tt 1s light. Thar 18 falſe ,, which hartr 
focthing talie, Anaxiom which harh neither conjunCion not 
ditjun&tion , 1s robe rakenin the tenſe of the ſpeaker 3 for coh/ 
junction is {omctimes taken tor ditjunction ; as, tome, and my' 
hc1r. 

A difjautt axiom ' that which is diſjoyned, by a difjunCtive Laer. 
conjunction z as, erthe/ zt 78 day, or it 15 might, This conjunction 
theweth, that once of the axioms 1s tall. 


All tlungs that arc difjoyncd, are repugnant to one another , Aye, 16. 8. 


and thcir oppolitcs likewilc arc repvgfrant. Ot all things that 
arc di{joyncd, one muſt be ryuc, the relt tate, otherwite nothin 
at all is truce, orall, or mofc then one are txue, cither thoſe 
which are ditjunct , will not be repugnant, or thoſe-which arc 
oppo{1tc ro them will not be . contrary to ONe another, then rhe 
di{junct will be fallc, andis called =extivywre, as this is, in 
which the oppotites arc not contrary ; cither thou runneſt , of 
walkeſt, or ttandeſt, tor they are repugnant to one another, but 
their oppoſites arc not repugnant, becauſe not to walk, and nor 
toltand, and not to run, arc not contrary in themſelves; for, 
tholc chings arc {aid ro be contrary z which cannor be truc ro- 
gecl:cr. Bur you may at the ſame time neither walk, nor run, 
nor ttand. Evcry alt,uns tion theretore 15mnot only rue; bur ne- 
ceflaryz tor it of contraries there could be a falſe conjunftion, no 
diljunCtion could be rruc. 
A (aſa!l axiom is that which is connected by this conjundti- 
» becaulc, as becauſe j Itis day, 't15 light ; for the firſt 1s, as 1t 
were cauic of the (ccond. The rules the rcof are theſe : A caufall 
conjur:Ction 15 true, when beginning trom true, it endeth in the 
conlequent , and cannot have the antecedent for its conſequent 3 
as becaulc 1t 15 day, tis light: but this axtom, it 15 ]tchre, doth not 
follow from thc oth cr, it 15 day. \ 
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' That 1s a tre adncx , b Laerr, 


1 Eaert, 


Laerr. 
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A falſe cauſall is that which cither beginneth from falſe , oy 


endeth in that which is not conſequent , or whoſe anteceden; 


may be the conſequent, as, becaule it 1s night, Don walkes, 
Axiom declaratrue of the more/, 15 that which is conſtrued 

with this conjunion, more, as 2t 1s more day then night, Declarg. 

trve of the leſs, is contrary ro the former, as, t x5 leſs day then night, 
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of contrary Axtioms. 


Ontrary Axioms are thoſe which are repugnant to one ano, 


ther, according to truth and falſchood, whereot one afhrm-. 


cth, the other denyeth, as, zt is day, it is z0t day. Only Negarives 
are contrary, emuluire , and oppoſitc, and repugnant, tor oncly in 
contraries one propeſition is true, the other falſe. The other 
three kinds of contrarics alledged by eAri(tetile, are pronounced 
without a conjun&ion. VWhatloever is pronounced without a 
conjun&ion, is neither true nor falſc, for true and falſe belongeth 
to axiom. Axiom is a ſpeech which conſiſterth in the conjunction 
of ſome thing,wheras of Ariſtotle's other three kinds of contrarics, 
none are conjunG but ſimple; as black and white, double and fin- 
gle, fight and blindneſs. 

Adverſe axc (as likewiſe defined by Ariſtotle) thoſe whichin 
the ſame kind arc moſt diſtant. Nothing that is pronounced 


by negation is adverſe, ( www ) to another, for then the adverſe 


to Verrue will be not Vertue, and to-Vice not Vice, and under 
not Vertue will be included many other things be{ide vice, even, 
a ſtone, a horſe, and whatſoever is beſide Vertue ; under not vice, 
w1ll be found Vertue and all other things. Thus all things would 
be adverſe to one, and the ſame the adverſe to Vertue and Vice, 
Moreover if Vertue were not adverſe to Vice, but to not-1ice, 
the intermediate will be adverſc both ro good and bad , which is 
abſurd. : 

The rules of contrarics arc thcſc. 1. * Contraricty is princi- 
pally in acts, habits,and the like. 2. Categorems and qualitatives 
are called as it were contrary. Prudently and imprudently in 
{ome manner lead ro things contrary , but contrarics abſolutely 
arc in things : and prudence is ſo immediately contrary to impru- 
dence, not this to that: 

Contrarics are either diſjunAive or ſul disjur Bite ,aMſjurrie as 
when wee ſay, zt z5 either day or night. Sulditjuntite arc of two 
kinds, either zz whole, betwixt univerlalls, as etery icing creature 
etther doth or ſuffereth, 110 li111.g Creature either doth or ſuffereth ;, 0! 
1m part, betwixt particulars ; as he exther fitteth or walketh; he net 
ther ſitteth nor Sins. 
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The rules of contraries are theſe ; of Disjunctives one being 
aſſerted, the other is neceſſarily taken away ; one being taken a- 
way, the other is neceſlarily aſſerted. 

Of ſubdisjun&ives in whole, both cannot be true, both may be 
falſe ; both cannot be affirmative, both cannot be negative. 

Of ſubdisjunctives in parr, both may be true, becauſe they are 
taken in part. 


— 
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CHAP, XXIII, 


of Poſſeble and Impoſſible, Neceſſary and Unneceſſary . 


Probable, Paradoxall-and Reaſonable axtoms, 


a M Oreover of axioms ſome are poſ5:ble,others :mpoſible; ſome a Laert 


neceſsary, others not unneceſsary. A poſiitle Axiom is thar 


which 1s ſuſceptible of a true praxdication , without obſtruction 


from thoſe things, which, though externall , are yet contingent 
with the thing it {elf; as Dzocles l:wes. Impoſsitle is that which can 
never be ſuſceptible of truth , externalls oppugning ir, as, the 


Earth flzes. Neceſsary is that which 1s ſo true, as that it cannot an 
way Ieccive a talle przxedication, or, may reccive it, but thoſe 


things which arc extrinſecall , will not permit that it be true, as 
Vertue profiteth. Not-neceſsary 1s that which may be cither true or 


falſe, extcriour things not obſtructing it, as Don walls, 


» Theſe turure repugnants and their parts are according 
ſame manner, as the preſent and the paſt. For, if it betrue thar 
the thing cither ſhall be or ſhall nor be, 1t muſt be cither true or 


falſe, becauſe futures arc determined according to theſe; as, if a 
Navy is built to morrow.,it 1s true to {ay that it ſhall be builr,bur 


f it be nor, it is falſe to ſay that it ſhall be built , becauſe it will 
not be, therefore it will either be or not be, and conſequently 


one of rhe two 15 falſe. 


Concerning poſſibles and neceſſaries , there 8s great 
diffcrence betwixt Dzodorus and Chryſippus. © Diodorus holds that c Job 
only to be poſſible which cither 15, or w1 


which ncithcr 1s, nor cver ſhall bc 15 impoſſible. As for me to be at 
Corinth is poſſible, it I ever were there, or ever ſhall be there , 


but if I never was there, nor cver ſhall 


is impolhible, 


—_— 
That @ Boy ſhall be a Gyammaria 1SNor poſſible, unlcflc herc- 


after he come to be one. 


wſhbles an impoſſible ma 
Tue COnnCx : If D1on fe cr 


: 


tollow, as in this Axiom , which 1s a 


cad, He ( pointing to Dy0z ) 75 dead : The 


Oo Ovuo an- 
Gggge ; 


f 
4 © 


to the b Simplic. ir, 


lb. Arift. de 
oppo{it. 


de oppofir. 


* On the contrary,Chryſippas hcld, that thoſe things which nc1- 4 Cc. de far 
| - » 4 
ther are nor cvcr ſhall be, arc yct poſſible robe, as, to break a 


f . C e & A and. - 
/mme, though it never come to be broken. © Moreover that from 5Hee2n% A 


phr:d in anal, 
prior. 


an Gram- 
Il hereafter bee. Thar 4 ' af. 
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antecedent, rf Dion be dead is poſſible , becauſe it may at ſome 
time be truc that he ſhall be dead ; but this Axiom, he z5 dead, is 
impoſhble : for Droz being dead, the Axzom likewiſe 15 aboliſh- 
ed, that he is dead, {ccing he is no longer that man, capable of be- 
ing demonſtrated by the pronounce, He, for,be, 1s a demonſtrati- 
on of a living creature. It theretore Dron being not yer dead, this 
word, He, may be {aid of him, being dead, it cafinot þe ſaid, he 
zs dead. So that in this placc, he rs dead, is impoſſible. For it were 
not impoſſible, it, ſome time atter the death of Dzc, of whom it 
was beforc predicatcd in the connex whilſt he lived, it might be 

again przdicatcd, he rs d-ad ; but becauſe that cannot be; ir 15 im- 

poſſible, that he zs dead, ſhould be prxdicared of him. 

d Fpittet. tr, Toconclude, *fome held with Diodurvus, that wharfoever is 

__— paſt, is truc of neceſſity. That to impoſſible there followerh not a 

poſſible, and that what cannot bodies , ncither 1s nor ſhall bee 

truce. Others ( as Cleanthes and Antipater ) rhart ſomthing is poſli- 
ble that neither is nor ſhall be; that to poſſible followeth nor im- 
poſhblc, and that which is paſt, is not true of neceſsiry. Others, 
that ſomthing is poſsible which 15 not truc; that whatſoever is 
paſt, 15 truce of neceſsity, and that to polſsible tolloweth alſo 1m- 
poſsiblec. 

e Tacrt, Furthermore of Axioms, ſome are © probable, fome paradoxall, 
{ome reaſonable, A probable Axiom 1s that which per{wadeth us 
by a ſpectous ſhow to aſſent unto it | as, whatſoever bringeth forth 
another is amother ; which 1s talſc, tor the hen 15 not the mother of 
the cgge. 

f Laert ! Paradoxall Axioms arc thoſe which ſeem truc onely to the 

p Ser _—_ wile,*® contrary to the opinon of all others. ® Theſe are likewilc 

* inother Arts, beſides Philoſophy; for whatis ſtranger then to 

prick the —_= tor the recovery ot fight > It we ſay this to one ig- 
norant of Chirurgery , will he not laugh at jr > Ir 1s not there- 
fore ſtrange, that ſuch things as are true in Philoſophy ſhould 

| {ecm paradoxcs to the unlcarned. 

1 Laert. ' A reaſozable Axzom, 15 that which hath many conditions re- 

quiſite to the truth thereof, as, 1 ſhall lee tomorrow. 
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CHAP. XXIV. 
Of. Keciggpcall Axtoms. 


Itherto of the contraricty and repugnance of Axioms. Now 

of their conſent and agreement , whercby one followeri 

and is correſpondent to another , cither according to truth or 
talihood, by aera Races, reciprocation. 

Ot Reciprocation there are three kinds : the firſt «rag! » 

perverjuon 


"as a. IRS 


[| 
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percerſ107 ,4 migration into fallc; the {ccond drew, converſion, 
a migration into true; the third tndrawe, equipollence , 1nto the 
{amc. 
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CHAP. XXV. 
Of Signes. 


O the place of Axioms appcrtain hikcwile Signes. *Srgre 1 a Sext. Emp, 
an axiom antecedent, ina true connex , and having power 9” ** * 

ro dereCEt the conſequent, | 

» Signe 15 taken two waics : Commonly, tor whatſoever fal- ? m— log. 
lth under any ſence, and figniheth lomething that proceederh PRO 
from it : and Properly, tor that which declareth a thing, which 
1s not manitc{t. | 

F hings which are cc rta1n require no [1gnc, tor they are Com- Sext; Empir, 
prchended of themielves; neither thole which are wholly un- _— gs 
«crrain, for they can no way be comprchended; but, thoſe only, 40 wah Hiſh. 
which arc uncertain 1n time , or by nature, may be comprchen- Phils 
ded by f1gncs, but not by the ſame. Things char are uncertain in 
time, arc comprehended by commemorative ſignes ; things un- 
certain by nature, arc comprchcnded by demonſtrative, 

Ot ft1gnes rtherctore, ſome are eemorſtratite , others communi- 
carve. A commumncarrie fignc 15 that which is to ncer to the 
thing, that togcriier with the ſigne the thing it tcltc appeareth , 
ito the knowledge whereof the ſigne bringeth us, as ſmoak, 
which when we {cc we know it proceeds from fire. A dcmon- 
ſrative ſ1gnc 15 that z which not being obſerved before with an 
evident ft1gne , leads us by that to the knowledge of the thing 3 
as when a female hath nulk , we preſcntly know that ſhe hath 
brought forth. - 


MC 


CHAP. XXVI. 


Of Reaſons or Arguments. 


Ialeick is the diſcipline of ſpeech , concluded by reaſon, 
F Reaſo,,M5&, fomctimcs called alſo Argument , and Interi v- 
gatton , 1S, according to *Cr1ms, that which conſiſts of one or , 
more jumptions,and an afſlumptiun, and an interence;as, 


L aer! 


It tt: be cay, tt 1s lrght.2 SUmpitur. 
But at 1s day > Aſſumptio., 
Therefore tt 1s light. 2 1uſerente. 
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The Reaſon of the Stoicks differs from the S5llogrſmes of Arrſy- 
b Alezand. 4- tle im three reſpetts: ® Firſt, a Syllogi{me, according to Ariſtotle , 
pbrod. in «nal. cannot have lefſe then two propoſitions , a reaſon may have bur 
Oe ones as, Thou lrwefft, thereſore thou bre atheſt : which kinde Awtipa- 
ter calls wraupere. Secondly, in Syllogiſmes, ſomething beſide; 
that which isgrantcd in the premies ; bur in Reaſons , the con- 
cluſion may be the ſame with both, or cither of the ſumprions. 

The brit arc calle 4 Napopugirers as, 


If ut 1s day, it 15 Way. 
But it 1s da y : 
Therefore et 15 aay. 


c Alex, Aphrod- © The ſccond are callcd dNep3pes mggiraits, 25, 
in anal. pr. X 

Jt is etther day, or not day. 

But, 1t 1s not day , 


Therefore it 1s ri0t aay. 


d Mex. Apbrrd. * Laſtly, in Syllogiſmcs , the concluſion muſt ncccflarily fol- 

Tn and prior. low, by rcaſon of the premiſes, whereas there arc three kinds of 
reaſons which have not this property : The firſt, (YA bupare, 4]. 
ready mentioncd : The ſecond «ah er mwggirer 46, not me thodically 
concluſgue reaſons; as 


The firſt 5 greater then the ſecond. 
The ſecond is greater then the third : 


Therefore the firſt is greater then the third. 
l 
This cormcludes neccflarily, but not Sylloguttically, unlefle this 
propoſition be put in the far(t place : what 1s greater then another , k 
is greater alſo then tbat which 1s leſſe then that other. Ot the ſam c 
kinde is that Theorem in the firit of Euclid's Elements , Thes line 
is equall to that, therefore this line ts likewiſe equatt to that , which is 
truc indeed; but ro conclude ſyllogittically, requires this ugiver- 2, 
{all 92 —_ , Thoſe which are .equall to a third , are equall to on: It 
aANotIner. dS. 


The third kinde of reaſons, from which Syllogilſm diffcreth 
e Alex. aphed. by this property , are © mplawyres Agot, redundant reaſons, and 


ior thoſc of rwo kinds : The firſt arc ſuch as haye a ſupcrfluous 
"= A 


{umprion3 as, 
-—al 
Every juft thin 2 1s boneft, aey 
Etery boueft thing T good , vey 


Etery good thing 15 expettble 13: 1t ſel; 
Therefore ever; juſt thiag 1s good. Cay 


15 
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The ſecond arc thaſc in which r\c proper concluſion is not in- 
fcrr'd, but ſomcrhing conſequent, or accident, as that argument 
of Epicure . :: 


Whatſoecer 15 diſsol ved hath not ſence , 
a hatſoc ver hatb not (eaſe pei tati.eih not to us : 
Therefore death pertatneth 5.0: 10 us. 


Whercas to conclude ſyllogiſtically , we thou!ld lay, Therefore 
whatſoeTer 15 aſſolved pertumeil t0 us. 
Ira reaſon or argument, the ſumption Mapa, and the al] umption 

f weg5aurt -rmcd by Ariſtotle er7aAinks,\ arc ax Gas, 0k f Not podtrlas 

TE&FAmyes, ( ICIMC y r1ſtotie { » ) UTC AX1OINS TECCL1V ed by MN —— 
conſent of the advcrliary, tor conitruction ot that which is cal- Burkus wy we 
Icd Inference *W'e# ( by Arijiotle epriezaun , conclution ) becaulc obſerved , diat. 
itis intcrr'd from the r<lt. C1C. 6, 2. 


% 


: - Of ſumpizon and aljumptte, according to C "ſpp 5 thre are p Galen, de De- 
toure diftcrences: The hilt Screatifich: Lic kecond Exercitative , trina Hippoers 
or(as Ariſtotle calls it ) Dralethich : The third Probable and Rhetoris © Plat. Hb. 2, 
call; The tourth Soph{ſlick, | 


- — ——— > — — —  I——_— —— _ ms 


CH AP. XXVIL 
Of concluſrve Reaſons, 


: F Reaſozs there are two Kinds, coniaſiVe, and xut-conciupit e, * Laert 
Concluſice realons are tholc , in which the Sumpitos being II OI? 

granted, from the conceſſhon thereot , the Iyſerence ſecmceth tb 

tollow. 

Concluſive rcalons , in rclpect of their matter , are of rwo 
Kinds, true and falſe, True arc tholc, which trom truc ſumptions 
colleX a true inference, Not=tzwe the contrary. 

The Lawes and rulcs of truc and falſe reaſons, arc thee : 
1. Truth 1s con{cquent to truth: as, If it is day, it is light. 
2, Fallc 1s con{cquent to falle : as, If itbe tallethart it is night, 
It is likewile fallc that it1s dark. 3. Falſe is con{cquent to truce : 
as, Earth, if it flics 15 carth. 4. Fallc is not conſequent to truc:: 
tor, becaulc it 15 carthyit 1s not therefore conſequent that it flies, 

Again , of true realons, ſome arc demonſlraitie, others xut- 
demonſtzatite. A demouſtrattue realon is that, which by things that 
arc ccrtain, or pcrſpicuous, colle{tcth that which 15 uncertain 
and Icffc pertpicuous: as, 1f ſweat ſuc through the 5ktn, we may us.- 
derſiand pores: vut ſweat 1[Surs through the 5kin, thereſore we may un- 
verfiand pores, 

Not-demor(trattye are contrary: as, If it is day, 11 15 livht; but it rs 
«ay, therefore 1t rs light, Heroin the interence; zt 8 light, is certain. 
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Epittet, 


Cc C ic. Topic. 1 


d ( 1c. 111d. 


Ss Simplrc, 
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CHAP. XXVII. 
Of Syllogiſtick, Concluſeve Reaſons, or Syllogiſms. 


Oncluſive reaſons, as to their form likewiſe, arc of twy 
kinds ; ; Syllogiſtically corcluſue,and z0t Syllogiſtically conlluſtce, 

, SMlogſticatl- -concluſiie Realons ( or Syllogiimes ) arc thoſe 
which ether cannot be more concluded , or whereot one or 
more of thc {umprions are reduced ro thoſe which cannot be 
concluded again ; as, it D:0z walks, he 15 moved. 

Syllogiſmcs ( by which the Stoicks underſtand only the tro- 
picall, or hypotheticall,) arc of three kinds, connex, dicjunt, con- 
quntt. 

b A connex JN llogiſm 15, when two arc {o connected in them- 
{elves,thar one 15 the ante codeine; thc othcr the conſequent, In {uct 
manner, as, it the antecedent be aflcrred, the con{equent follows 
eth, anc the con{cquent being taken away,the antecedent 15 1ike- 
wile taken away, as, 1t it be day , 1t 15 not nighr , this ante: cdent 
is true, rhcreforc it followcth, it 1s night, This kind of Syllogitme 
pertains to the firſt and ſccond moods. In the firſt it 1s called 
trom Poſition of the antecedent, ro Po{ition of the conſequent; in 
the ſccond, trom negation of the antecedent, to negation of the 
con{cquc nt. The Lawes concc rning the truth, 
thclc Syllogitmcs arc the {amc with thoſe of connex axioms. 

Ot conncx Syllogitmes there arc two kinds; connex 1a them- 
ſelves, aSyt1t 1s livht, tt 75 gh: hut tt ts lIzght,th ercſoreitis light; and 
connex by others 3 A i it 1s dayyit 1s lights but 2t 18 Cay, therefore i tis 
light. 

'A cor jar Sylogitme, 15, © when we deny ſomthing conjundt, 
and ro theſc adde another negatron, and of theie rakerke firſt, 
that what remains bc taken away. as, © 1t cannot be that a Lega- 
Cy 15 money, and moncy not a Legacy ; bur a Lc 'TACV 15 moncy 
rhcrctore money 1s a Legacy, 

© A drsjuntt Sy llogilm is that in which there cannot be more 
then one rhung truc;, or, that in which it one be, the other 15 not, 
or, if one bc not, the othcr 15,as, It zs erther Vay v7 r19hts but it 30! 
mght, therelore fr7s aay : ; for one being aſl. reed, the other 15 taken 
away; and ſo on the” contrary. ' The 5:7 3 ung ot this Syllogilme 
- Chrypppus COnceIves to be fo orcat,that even dogs have know ledge 
thereof, For coming to a place where there are three w aics, it by 
the {ent they find that the Beaſt hath not gone in two of them » 
they run directly to the third withour ſcnting ,as 1t they argued 
thus, the Beatt went cithcr this vay, or that. way, or that wav + 


but neither this w ay nor that way, therefore that w ay: The Laws 
of d1sjnnct Sylloviumes are thc 
Axioms, 


lame as thoſc of disjunct 
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CHAP. XXIX. 
Of Moods. 


: CYllogiſtick , concluſive Reaſons are diſpoſed into Moods, Of 3 Larr. 
Mooas chere arc two kinds, the firlt ſimple, properly called a 

Mood, 9#& defined a kind of figure of the Realon, as thus, 

If the firſt is, the ſecond 1s, | 

But the firſt 1s > 


Therefore the ſecond 1s. 


( It is obſervable by the way, that the Stoicks for letters uſed 


numbers.) The other compounded, called nymplm@, as being con- 
iiſtent of both reafon and Mood, as, | t 


If Plato l:Lteth, Plato breatheth, 
But the firſt, 
Therefore the ſecond. 


This is uſedin a long Syntax, that it be not neceſſary to ſpeak 


a long afſumprion, or a long infercnce, bur they abbreyiate them 
thus, bur the farſt, therefore the ſecond. 


Of Moods or Tropcs there are two kinds, one of 12demon Rr a- 
Lles, fo termed, not that they cannot be demonſtrated , butbe- 
cauſe rhey conclude ſo evidently , that they necd at bc repro- 
ved; the other of demonſtrables. | 
Of Indemonſtrable Moods, there are ( according to Chryſoppus) 
five, according to * others more or lcfle, * Cic Topic. 
The firſt, wherein every reaſon conſiſts of a connex, and an an- Mertian Capel. 
eecedent trom which beguneth the connex, and the contequent is 
interred, as, 
If the firſt, then the ſecond, 
But the firſt, 
Therefore the ſecond. 


The ſecond indemonſtrable is, which, by the conſequent of the 
connex, and the contrary of the conſequent, hath a concluſion 
contrary to the antecedent, as» 
If it is day, 'tis i yht, 

But it 15 mght, 
Thereforegt 1s n0t day. 


The 
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The third is, that wich by a negative complication, and one 
of thoſe which arc in the complication, inferrs the contrary to 
that which remains, as, 


Plato zs zot both dead and akve, , 
But Plato rs dead, 
Therefore Plato ts ot alive. 


The fourth is that which by a disjunQive, and one of thoſe 
which is in the disjunive , concluderh the contrary to rhar 
which remains, as, 


Either it 15 the firſt or ſecond, 
But it 1s the firſt, 
Therefore it 15 n0t the ſecond. 


The fift is that wherein the whole reaſon is conncRed by a 
disjun&ive, and one of thoſe which are in the disjunctive of the 
contrary, inferreth the reſt, as, 


Eitherit 15 mght, or it 15 day, 
But it 15 not might. 
Therefore it 1s day. 


CHAP. XXXI. 
of not-Syllogiſtick-concluſive Reaſons. 


* TY Eaſons z0t-ſj{logrſizcally-concluſiue(which arelikewile eſpeci- 11 
. K\ally called(as their genus)concluſive in oppoſition to Syllo- 
giſmes) are thole which conclude not by way of Syllogiſme , 
as, 

It 1s falſe, that it 1s both raght and day, 

But 1t 1s day, 

Therefore 1t 1s not might. 


And this of C bryſippus. 


whatſoever is good 15S laudatlce, 
whatſoever 1s laudable is boyeft, 
Therefore whatſoever 1s gool is Honeſt, 


Thele zot-ſ1llogi(tick, or categorick-concluſives, are frequently 
ulcd by the Stoicks (as by Zero in Cicero) but immethodically, 
not 


LENO. 5- 


ot reduced to Mood and figure. Thoſe they applycd onely to 
tropicall reatons, as m which confiſteth the tole way and order 
0: mcrence. The Caregoricall are not Syllogilmes, becautein 
Wm lomthiing 1s ever omirred , and therefore they arc cwwdr - 
mezrerres, Immcthodically concluſive; as in that argument of 
(j;ppus laſt mentioned, two aſſumprions, and an intcrence are 
omirtcd, tor it ought robe thus, 


If it te gooe!, tt is laudaile, 
But 1t 75 good, 
Therefore ut 15 laudable. 


If it le laudableyt 18 hunelt , 
But it 15 laudatle, 
There'gre tt 15 boneft. 


l'ence are derived thoſe reaſons which are called &mBdaxcrne , 
4: empernideer 1 icrent and adjett,contiiting of propoſitions con- 
tmatiy aflumed without conclutions. Adjert are thoſe whoſe 
conctution 15 omitteds Adrerent, thote whole demonſtrative pro- 
POLIEL011 15 OIMItTCU, AS, 


Tie firſt of every ſicond, 

The ſe:rond 0! wvery third, 

1 he ih 4 of exe) fourth, 
Theretore the fir $ of every fourth, 


In this adjc, the concluſion 15 omitted, which j«, therefore the 
irit ot every third 


CHAP. XXXI. 
Of not-concluſeve Reaſons, 


: > -rhaapche Reaions are rthoſc, whole oppoſite to the infe- a Laere. 


{ Vrence 15 repugnant to the connexion of the {umptions tv Sext gmpir. 


"They are of four kinds, 1. By incohcrencc. 2. By rcdundancc, adv. Logic, 
3. By bcing in an ill fizure. 4. By detect. | | 

By mncoberence, when the propoſitions have no conjunCEtion or 
communion with one another, nor with the 1n{crencc, as . 


If tt is day,ttis liohi, 
Bat corn 1s ſo'd, 
Therelcre 11 15 lb. 


H hh}: For 
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For neither, it is day, harh any communion with, Cor» 7s ſold, 
nor both of rhem together, with , 2: 1s light 5 but each dependeth 
upon ſomthing clſc. 

By rcdundance, when ſomthing is aflamed to the propoſition 
extrinſegall and fupcrfluous, as, 


If it 1s day, it 1s light, | 
But it is day, and Vertue profiieth, 
Therefore it ts light. 


For Vertue profiteth is ſuperfluouſly aſſumed wirh the other pro- 
polition, the inference depending upon the other two, 
By berng in ay tl figure, as) this 13 a right fgure , 


If the firſt, the ſecond, 
But the fir { 1s, 
Tl ereſure the ſe Cont. 


But thus , 
If the firſt, the ſecond , 
But nt the ſecond ,---- 
[s not concluſive, not that in this tigure, there cannot be reaſon 


which may collc& truth trom trutit, tor that it may do as 
thus , 


If there are four, ſax are eroht, 
But three are not four, 
Therefore ſax are 70! et9h! . 


But becauſe there may be {ome 11] rcaſons 1n it, as this, 


iii be day, 11s light, 
But it 35 4,0t day, 
Therefore 1t 18 1.0t light. 
By defett, when there want one oi the collective propoſitions, 
as, 
Reches are erther 1/1 or good, 
But riches are 0t goort, 


Therefore they are ill. 


For in the disjun& there wanteth this, or indifferent, ſo that 
to be perft& the tumprion ſhould be thus,Riches arc i1},or £000, 
or inclufterent, 


PX f=—Y, wn oa 
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CH AP. XXXII. 
Of fallacious Reaſons or Sophiſmes, 


Y Diale&tick are diſcerned true and falſe reaſons : the latter 
are Sophiſmes, proper to Sophiſts, who diſpute for vain-glory, 
or gain z as zrue reaſons are to Logrerans , whole end is only to 
fhnde out truth. bs 
Ot fallactous reaſons there are many kindsz the Quteſcent rea- 
{on, or Sorztes, the Ly1ng, the 1nexphicable, the $ Pl , the Do- 
mnatite, the Vailed, Eledra, the Horned, the Crocodtltte, the Rect- 
procall, thc Nullity, the Defettiwe, the Mower, the Bald, the Occult, 
the Negatite. 
: Sorttes,named from ,@, a heap,is,% when trom things evident- a Suid. 
ly true, by ſhort mutations, the diſpure 1s brought to things evi- , Prem "9. 
dently falle:* aszAre not two few2are 1.0t three ſo likeniſe2ant fourzand c 1 aen. though 
ſoon: 10 ten? But, two are a few, therefore teri. * It is called allo gougd- the example be 


{or dos , the quieſcent reaſon, © becauſe the Way to withſtand it 1s mn ou. 


by itopping, and witholding the aflent. Calaubon 
The {:ng reaton , J«tunr@ acts, is a captious argument, not _ _ 
to be difſolved. Ot this, {ce the lite of Eubul: ces. Chryſep. 


' The 1nexplicable reatun , dmpes Avyes, fo called, from the 1htri- © cc. Acad, 
cate nature thercof, not to be diſſolved, wherctorc it{ſecms to be {* at's. _ 
thc ſame with the lying, and perhaps the genus ro molt of thole ; 
wich follow. 

The /{uggtſh reaſon , «93& a, is manifelted by this exam- 
pic: 3 If z> be decreed that you ſhall recover of this ſickneſſe, you [hall g*icer de Fates 
1ec0er whether you take Phyſick or not, Agatn, it 1: Le derreed you ſhall 
no: recover, you ſhall not recover , whether you take Phyfick or nat : 

Therefore 1t #5 to no purpoſe to take Phyſicke T his argument 15 juſtly 
termed fluggith , faith Crcero , becauſe by the fame reaſon, all 
action may be taken away from life. 

The Domivatrue reaſon, wenrver reyes ; of this alrcady in the life 
of Diodorus. 

The warled reaſon iymuaAwir@ ay ts : Of this, and Elettra, and 
the Hored reaſon, wegmer avy4s, in thc lite of Eubultdes. 

The Crocodilete, fo named trom this Mgyptian table : Þ A wo-Þ Poxypat, in 
man fitting by the fide of Nils , a Crocodile ſnatched away Fe 
icr child, promiſing to reſtore him, it ſhe would anſwer truly to 
what heasked 3 which was, Whether he mean! to reſtore him or not. 
oe antwered, Not to reſtore him , and challerg'd his promiſe, as 
aving ſaid the truth. He replycd,, that #f be ſhould let ber have 
tm, ſhe had ot told true. 

The recrpreeall reatons, wma, ſuch was that of * Protayo- i Agel, 5. 104 
a5 the Sophiſt, againſt Ezath/us, a rich young man , his difciplc, 
10 pronuſed him a great ſumme of mony tor teaching him , 

Hhhhh 2 whcre- 
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whereof halte he paid in hand , thic other-halte was.to be paid 
the firſt that he ſhould plead before the Judges, and carry the 
cauſc. Having learncd long , and attained a great perfection in 
Rhctorick , he forbore to plead ih publick , that he might dc- 
fraud Protagoras. Protageras lucs him, and the caulc comming to 
hearing, begins thus: Kzor, foolrſþ young mar , that nhich way ſve- 
ver the Cauſe goes, whether for thee or 44811 ſi thee , 1L0« muſt pay what 
1 demand. If agatnſt thee, 1t uill be gien me by judgment 3 if tor thee, 
thou muſt pay 1t accordrng to our agreement. Evathlus anfwers: x 
might hate beer 1ntrapped by your ſubilety, if I <1d nu plead my ſelte, 
but bad employ'd ſome othe7 to plead fur me. Now 1 retoxce doubly in the 
wary, that I ſhall be 100 hard fu; you, 1.0t only in cauſe, but in ar ou- 
met. Know therefore, my moſt niſe Maſter , that nt1ch way ſorver jhe 
cauſe go, ether with me, or againſt mes I i:ll uot pay what you demand, 
If ut go with me, the judgment nill acquit me ;, 1f agarniſt mr, you are ty 
hate .0thig by our azreement. The udges not able tu deternune 
ir, di{miſt them borh, 

þ The zullity , 7s, uſcd by Ulyſſes, who called himſclte *75, ng 
body, whcn hc hurt Polypheme,whence 1t came tobe ſo named, 

The defetrie reaſon , Wmagyts, mcntioned by Larrtius in 
Zenve ; The moner, beeiCor Ag G6, by Lucian: The bald, PAaxyC 
yes, by Laeritus in Eubulide : The wcoylt, be artarey acyds, by 0 4. 
eTHuS 1, Eubulide: The nenatite, imanur ys, by Lieritus in Ch; 4- 
ſoppo, and by Eprcletrs, Bur of rh:cte cuougit. 


—— 
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CH AP- XXXIII. 
Of Method, 


Hc re arc two kinds of diſputation : * Onc,, when the truth it 
{cltc 15 {ubilely poliſhed 1n the a1pure : The other, when 
cvcry exprefſion 15 accommodatcd to the vulgar opinion ; for, 
we mult ule popular and utuall words , when we ſpcak of p0- 
ular opinions, which Paneinus In the like manner hath done, 

» The firſt way was peculiar to the Stoicks, ſhort, acute, 2nd 
{pinous, called ikewite Lopick, motk worthy of Piyloſophy; tot 
this uſcth definitions, diviions, and the lights which they at- 
ford, as likewilc {1militudes , diſimilitudes , and the nice acute 
diſtin&tion of them. 

The vulgar way of diſputc 15 likewiſe two-fold : One by con- 
tinued oration : The other by queition and an{wer; the firtt cal- 
led © Analyitch, or © Rhetorrcall;, thc other © Topick, or ' Dialeticall, 
* Though che firſt be dclighttull , yer the latter is more commo- 
dious, when we intiit on particulars, and underitand what evc- 
ry man granteth , what every man denycth, what we would 
have coucludcd trom conccthions , and brought ro an end, For, 
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when a ſpeech 1s carricd on like a Torrent, alchough it bears ma- 
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ny things along withit; yet we canhold nothing, we cannot 


ſtop the rapid courſe of an oration. * The other , concluding as 
Zeno uicd , morc thoftly and narrowly, lyeth more open to re 
pretiention. As a River 1n its courſe, cannot at all, or very hardly 
be corrupted, but water thut up, cafily : So by a fluetit oration, 
the faults of the oppolcr arc carricd quite away z in a narro\v 
ſpcech, they are not ealily detended. 

Bur cach of theſe mcrhods hath a {everall uſe, the firſt is pro- 
pcr for expolition of Arts and Sciences, the othet for diſputati- 
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SECOND PART. 


CHAP.1. 
ETHICK, and the parts thereof. 


H E Morall part of Philofophy is divided into theſe pla- 

ces z Of appeir e,Of good and ill, O/ paſ:107.s, Of Virtue, of the 
Fd; Of the jirit ejtzmainon, of eAttons, Offices, exhortations and de- 
OYTAT10HS. ; 

Tis diſtinguitherh (i ryſtppus, Archidemus, Zeno of Tarſis, eA- 
rolloderaus, __— ( the Babylonians)) Amntipater and Poſidontus. 
But Zeno the Cittican, and Cleanthes, as being more anticnt,wcre 
efl> accurate in ther manner of treating upon theſe things. 
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CHAP. II. 
* Of Appente. 


H E conſideration of Erhick, beginneth properly from 


Appetne, * Appetite is moved by Phantalic of an Office, tor a $145, ecleg. 


t15 the unpulſion of the ſoul to ſomthing. 

Appetite in rationall and trrational} Creaturcs 1s different 5 
Es is not rational] appctite, bur a ſpecies of rational] appetite. 
Nationa] appetite is Xbned an tmpuliton of the inte]le& to the 
doing of {omthing. ze, 15 2 ſpecics of practick appetite, being an 
mpulfion of the Intellc& to fomthing tuture, Hence appetite iS 
axen four waics, for rationall and irrationall inclination , and 


'or rationall and irrationall averſion. To theſc may bc ey = 
abit 
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habit of Appetition, which is likewiſe called appetite, the Ori- 
gine of all appetitive aCts. 

Ot practic - yo there are many ſpecies, of which arc 

I. eggs, a Deſignation. 

2, emponl, an appctite bctore appctitc, 

3, nd, an action bctorc action, 

4. 5yx eno, an appetite to lomthing now cxiſtent, 

5. £19405, a will by ratiocination, 

6, exxipeoy, a Vl bctorc VV1ll. 

7. Bars, an appetite joined with reaſon. 

8. bin, a {pontancous Wall. 


CHAP. 1II. 
Of f rſt naturall Appetite. 


* [He firſt appetite of a living creature 1s to preſerve it ſelf,this 

being from the beginning proper to it by nature,as Chryſippus 
in his firſt Book oft Ends, who athrmcs that the care of our {clves, | 
and conſ{ciouſneſlc thereof, is the firſt property ot all living Crea- | 
tures. For, Nature producing a living Creature, intended cither 
ro alienate it from it {c1f, or to commend unto 1ts own care 3 bur 
the firſt is not likely ; it tolloweth theretore, that Nature com- 
mendeth to every thing the prelervation ot ut (clic, whereby it 
repulſcrh whattoevcr is hurttull , and purſueth what is 
convenient. 

b As ſoon therefore as a living Creature cometh into the 
World, it is conciliated to it {celt ; commended to the conſerva- 
tion of it{elt and its own ſtate, and to the clcction of ſuch things 
as may preſerve its ſtatc , but alicnared trom dc{truction , and 
from all ſuch things as may deſtroy it. This 15 manuteſt in as much 
as betore thc ation of plcature or grict, young creatures de- 
fire thoſe things which conduce to their welltare z and refule 
the contrary, which would nor be,if they did not love their own 
ſtare, and tear deſtruction. Neither could they detire any thing 
without having ſome {enſc of themſelves, whereby they love 
themſclves, and what belongs to them. Hence 1t 1s manifeſt», that 
the principle of this love is derived from themiclves. 

© Whercas ſome muſt hold the firſt appetite of a living crca- 
turc tobe that of pleaſure, that is falſe. * The greater part ot 
Stoicks conceive that Plcaſurc 1s not to be placed amongſt the na- 
turall principles of love to our ſclves,ftor it nature had fo ordered 
Ir, many dithoneſt things would have followed. * Pleaſure 1s an 
atter-acccſ{sion, when as Nature cnquiring by it {clt into ir {elt, 
recciveth thoſe things which arc agreeable tours conſtitution, at- 

ret 
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according to the nature of plants : Bur, rherc being over and a- 
bove 1n Iiving creatures, an innate appetite, whereby they go to 
chole things that are proper for thcm , the naturall parc in them 
is governed by the appcritive. 


That we naturally love thoſe things which are firſt propor | cc. þn, 


{ed unto us by nature, may be argued trom hence, in that there 
is no man, if both were pur to his choice , . but had rather have 
all his limbs able and ſound, rather then uſclefſe and imperfect. 
Theſe comprehentions we conceive fit to be acquired tor their 
own ſake, becaute they have in themſclves {omethingas It Wcre, 
complex , including Truth. This is diſcernable in young ones , 
whom we ſec delighted, though it nothing concernes them , if 
they themtelves finde out any thing by reaſon. Even the Arts 
we conccive to be aflumed for themiclves, aſwell becaulc in 
theſe there is ſomcthing worthy aſſumption , as becauſe rhey 
con{1ſt of knowledge , and contain ſomerhings conſtituted by 
reaſon and powcr. 5 
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CHAP. IV. 


Ee eee, 


Of Appetttes conſequent tothe firſt. 


*T Hus according to the firſt innate principles of Nature, thoſe a cic. de fin. 3. 


things which arc according to nature being expctible in 

themſelves , their contraries avoidable in themiclves , the firſt 

| office 15 to conſerve it ſ{clfe in the ſtate of nature, the next, to ob- 
tain thoſe things whichare according to naturc. 

| Here beginneth good to be firit underſtood , for it 1s the firſt 

conciliation of man to rhings according to nature. This Good, 


e 

n as ſoon as man recciveth intclligcncc or notion thcrcot, and {ccrth 

o the order and concord of Offices , he eftcemeth tar aboyc rhoſc 

c things which he formerly loved, and by rationall knowledge 

At colle&cth, that hercin 1s placed the chicf good of man, laudable 
and expetible in it ſclfe. To this chicte good, whuch conliſterh in 

4- homologic or convenience , all honc{t ations having retcrence , 


loneſty it ſelfe, which js reckoned amongſt the 00d » though 1t 
ile afterward , is notwithſtanding alone expentible in 1ts own 
power and dignity. But , of thoſe which are the firſt objc&ts of 
Nature, none 15 expetible in ir ſelfe, | 
Now whereas offices proceed from the firſt natural] objects, 
they muſt neceſſarily be referred to the ſame ; ſo asall Othces 


*nd to the fulfilling of the firſt naturall apperircs z yet, not ſo, 
> 


ter which manner living creatures are cxhilarated , and plants 
{prout forth. Nature hath thus far made no difference betwixr 
plants and living creaturcs, that whereas plants arc ordered 
without appetite or ſenlc, there 1 in living creatures, ſomething 
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© Sext, Empir, nitons tend all ro once end. © Good 18 profit, #f that which diffe- 
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as if therein conſiſted the ultimare good, Honelt a&tion is in the 
firſt conciliation of nature, for it is conſequent, and ariſeth as 
we ſaid afterward; yer, it is according to nature, and much 


more alle&ive then all that go bctore it. 


And ſceing that all offices proceed from the firſt naturall ap- 
pctitcs, even wildome it {cltc muſt be derived from thence like- 
wiſc. But as it often happens, that he who 1s recommended to 
anothcr, more c{tecmett1 him ro wham he 15 recommended.,then 
the perſon which recommended him : {o it 15 not ſirange;that we 
being recommended to wildome by the firſt naturall apperne, 
attcrwards more c{tcem rhat wiidome, then thoſe things 
whcreby we arrived at it. And as our limbs are glven to us for 
a certain reaſon of living, fo the appetition of the ſoul is given, 
not for cvcry kinde of lite, but for one certain form of living ; ſo 
likewiſe reaſon and pcrtect reaſon. For, as aCtion 1s proper toa 
Playcr, motion to a Dancer; yct, not any, bur one certain kinde : 
ſo the lite that is robe acted, 1s in one certain kinde, not in any , 
which kinde we call convenient and contentancous. VViidome 
15notlike the art of a Pilor, ora Phytician ; bur rather to thar 
Action we mentioned, and to Dancing, that the extrcam, that 
15, the cffcCtion of the Art be in tac Art it felfe , and not cx- 
ttynſecall. There 1s another fimilitude betwixt VWiſdome and 
theſe Arts, for in them are thoſe things which are done rightly; 
yct, arc not all the parts. whercot they con{iſt contained therein, 
Things done rightly, or Rectitudcs, contain all numbers of ver- 
tuc; tor, only wildome 1s wholly converted int t felte, which 
is not in other Arts. Bur, improperly is the Art df a Pilot and a 
Phyſician, compared withthe uirimate of Wiſdome : For, wit- 
dome includcth Fortitude and Juſtice z and judgeth all things 
tnac happen to man to be below 1t , wiuch happencth not 1D v- 
thcr Arts : bur, none can hold thetc vertues which wv«© laſt men- 
tioned, unlflc he athrm , there 1s nothing thar is diffcrent , but 
honc(t and dihonch, - 


— 


CHAP. V. 
Of Good and [!l. 


Ithcrto of Appetites, we come ncxt to their Object, 

2 Things (according to Zezo ) arc whatſoever participate of 
Eflence. Ot things, ome arc geor', ſome ill, ſome 1n&feret. 

» Good 15 {everall waics clad by the Stoicks, but their def: 


reth not from profit. - Profit 15 vcrtue,, and vertuous action, net 
different trom profit is a vertuous man, anda fricnd. For ver- 
tuc bcing a quodammodoratt e Hegemonick, and vertuous act! 
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on being an operation according to yertue , 15 plainly profit. 
A VErWuous man and a triend 15 not diftcrent trom profit; tor PL9- 
fig 15a part ot Vertuous , as buirg the Hegemontack: thereot. 
Now tne wholcs arc neither the ſame with their parts, tor a man 
isnot a hand, nos idiftcrent jromM thcir Parts » tor they 1ublitt not 
without parts 3. whcrctore the, wholy not different; trom 485. 
arts, and contequently, a vertuous man being the hole, in * 
retpcct of has tHegemoniack, which 1s profit, 1S MOL ditfcrenr from 
rofic, 

Good 1s by Lo defined that which 1s oxpetible i 11.1t ſelfe : J 
by othcrs, that which afſilteth to tcl IcItY, OT compleate th it : by 
« Diogeres, that which 15 ablokute by nature; | or, ' that which 15 etjc:definib 3. 
pc rt » according-to the nature of a rational! Creature. | The * £aerr, 
contequent thercot is a bencficient motion , or ſtatcablolutc in 
nature. 

Whercas things are known, cither by uſe , Or conunCtion , 
or {1militude, or collation, by this tourth kinde 1s the knowledge | 
of good 5 tor when from thotc things which arc according to na- 
wre, the minde afccndeth by collation of ruaton , cen attain- 
cth, the notion of good. 

* Good 15 known and named » Not by accc{lion, incrcalc » Or hiCic.de finih, 3 
compariſon with other things, but by its proper power. For as 
Hony, though it be molt feet, yet, In urs pr OPCr kind of talt, 
not COMparative ro any other , WEPCICEIVE It to be fiveet : Fo 
tis good of which we {pcak, is that which 1s molt to be citecm- 
cd, but that citimation conliſterh in the kinde, not the magnit- 
ade. For , eſtimation bcing neither amongſt rhe good nor 11], 
whatlocver you apply it to, 1t twill remain in its kinde, Different 
therefore 1s the proper citimation of vertue , which contitteth in 
the kindc, not 1n increalc, 

'To Geod bclongcrh all vertue, as Prudence, Juſtice, TempC- i Laewt, Steb. 
rance, Fortitude, and wheres participates ot thoſc, as vcr- 
tous ations and perſons, * Acccſhons hereto arc joy, cheertul- j Layer. 
ncflc, and the hike, 

' Ts are the contrary VICCS as Imprudence, In; juſtice, Intem-'1 Laert, Stob, 
pcrance, Puſillanimity , and wh. at{oever ParticIpates of vice, as 
vicious actions and pcrions. ” The acccl:ons hereunto arc dil- m Laer, 
content, aMAiction, and thc like, 

" Of Gooas, {omc, as we have {aid, arc Vertues, OLNCrS 20t-UVer- n Stab; 
tuec, as, Joy, Hope, and the like. In like manner of ls, fomc arc 
Pices, as thotc already mentioned; others z0t-c1ccs, as CGrickc and 
car. 

Again, *® of Goods, ſome are contrauall mn all the vertuons, and o Sth. 
at al] umcs; fuchis all vertue, founde ſence, wile appetiiion , 
and the like. Others arc imermiſſice , as joy, hope, and prudent 
couniell; which are not in all the wilcznor at all times, 

In like manncr of 1l!s, {ome arc continual! in all, and alwaics 
I1111 111 
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in the imprudent, as all vice, and imprudent ſence , and impry- 
dent appetite: Others intermiſſive , as griete, fear, and impru- 
dent an{wer ,” which are not alwaies in the wicked, not at all 
r1Mmcs. | 
» Faert. Stob. * Again, of Good there arc three kinds: The firſt from which pro. 
Sext. Empir. fit commethy, as from its firſt cauſc, ſuch is vertue : The ſecond, 
- Hd by which profit commeth, as vertue , and vertuous action: The 
; third that which may profit, as vertue, and vertuous ations , and 
a vertuous man, and a fricnd, and the Gods, and good Demons, 
q Sext, Empir, 1 Thus the ſecond ſignification includeth the firſt, and the thirg, 
both the firſt and ſecond. | 
r Laert. S&h. * In like manner of lls, there are three kinds : Firſt, that from 
which hurt originally proceedeth , as vice : Secondly, that by 
which hurt commeth, as vicious actions: Laſtly, and moſt large- 
ly, whatfocver 1s ablc to hurt, 
# Laert. Stob.  Apain, of Gocds, fome are 22 the Soul, as vertue, and vertuous 
_ _ actions: ſome w!tbout the Soul, as a true triend, a good Country | 
23. © andthe likc: ſome zetther within nor without the foul : as good 
and vertuous men. 
© In like manner of /lls, ſome are n1thiz the Soul, as vices, and 
vicious actions ; ſome without the Soul, as, imprudent friends, e- 


et Larre. Stob, 


nemiecs, and the like; fome perther within nor without the Soul, 


as wicked men, and all that participate of vice. 

* Of goods nithin the Soul , tome arc habits, tome affezons, ſome 
neither habits nor affections. The vertzes themſelves are affetti- 
ons , their ſtudzes habits, not affections , their. atfs neither habits 
nor aftections. . | 

* In like manner of 7!!s, ſome are affeftons, as vices ; lome ha- 
brts only, as infirmitics of minde , and the like ; ſome nerther ha- 
bits nor affections, as vicious ations, 

y Laert. Steb. ? Again, of Goods, {ome arc fixall, ſome efficrent , fome both h- 

Cic, de finib. 3. nall and efficient. A fricnd, and the benchts ariting from him) 
are efficre.r goods, Fortitude, magnanimity, liþerry, deleCtation, 
joy , tranquillity , andall vertuous actions are finall goods. 
Both cfhcient and finall (as all verrues) as they. perte& felicity, 
they are cthcient, as they conſtitute it as parrs thereof, finall. 

z Laert, Sb, *Inlike manner of 1!!s, {ome are finall , ſome efficient, ſome 
both. A tricad, and the dammages incurred by him, are «- 
cictt, Fear, balencſle, {ervitude, diry, trowardnclc, gricte, 
and all vicious actions, arc fhinall : participant of ( are vices ) as 
they procure misfortune they are cflicicnt, as they conſtitute ll 
as parts thercot, final. | 

A 0 Y * Avain, of goods, {ome are expetible 17; themſelces, not deſircd 

for the {ake of any other : Others are preparaicry to lome other, 

called effectively expetible. The cxpetible in themfelves arc 

( according to Drogenes) of two kinds: 1. Ultimately exPeribic, 

as Beatitude, 2. Thoſe which have in chem the cauic ot being 

Cxpetible, as evcry good hath. > Agal: 


u Laert, Stob. 


x Laert, Stob. 


Again, of goods ſome are neceſ$ary 10 Bearttude , as all Yertues 
and ther Acts, othcrs not-eceſsary, as Joy, delectation, and ſtudy. 

In like manner ot Ills, ſomeare neccflary to Intelicaty, as all the 
Vices and their Acts, others not-neceſſary thereuntoy as,all paſh- 
ons and 1nfirmities of the {oul, and the hike. . 

* Again, of goods, lome conliſt in motion, as [oy , delecation c Steb- 
and the like; ſome in afteQion, as quict imperturbation; Of thoſe 
which contift in aftection, tome are l:kewitc in habit, as the Ver- 
tues3 others 1n affection only as-the tormer. Neither conſiſt the 
Vcrtues only in habits, but other Adts likewite, changed by a 
Vertuous man, in a manner, into Vertue, Of theſe goods which 
arc'in habit, are thoſe we call ſtudies, as love-ot Learning, and 
thedike. For thelc arts by their afhnity with Vertue lead directly 
to our cluct end. 

Again, * of goods ſome are alſolute, as Science, others relative , d Steb- 
as honour, benevolence, triend{hyp, and the like. 

* Sc1exice 15 a Certain infallible comprehenſion by reaſon. It is ta« c Sb; 
ken three waies. Firſt, tor a Syſtem of Sciences conjoined toge- 
ther in a good man; Secondly, for a Syſtem of artificiall Sciences, 
ha ing a certainty, Laſtly, tor a demonſtrative infallible habir of 
phantaties by rcaton. 

 Friezdihip, is a community of lite and conſent of ſtudies. The £5. 
kinds thercof are 11x. 

1, $1£uwrein a fricndbip amoneſt known perſons. 

2, ene, amongit Famuliars. : 

3. iweie, amongit tholc of the lame age. 

4. Ewie, towards itrangers. 
5. yeni, amongſt kiared, 
6. ip«7ix4, from Lovc. 


5 Again of goods, ſome are ſimple, as knowlege , others mixt , g Laert.Steb, 


as, torervie, A good uſc of Children contormable to nature , 


' rele, a good uic of old age conformable to nature, cha, a good 


uſe of lite conformable ro Nature, 

Exemption _—_ grief, «avzie, and conſeruation of order, cont's arc 
the ſame with, as the mind 15 with prudence, and communion 
with goodneflc; yet arc atherwite rcterred , which 1s oblervable 
likewiſe in the other Vertucs. Hence arc the ſame diſtinions 


appliable to 111. 


Every ood 15 bereficrall, opportune, conducible, uſeſull, commen- h Laert, $1: 


ealle, fair, belpfull, eligible, juſt. 

Beneficiall, ovugiew, as conferring that whereby we receive 
denchit, 

Opportune, Nev, a5 compriſing that whercot we ſtand in need. 

Con.ductble, avernds, as, rclolving into ut fel the means, as the 
eaine acquired by tratficx excceds the cnarge. 

 Uſefull, x46, as conducing to our profit, 
Cemmendable, vwxpmrowv, from clic ulc. 
[1111 2 F atr, 
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in the imprudent, as all vicc, and imprudent fence , and impry- 
dent appetite: Others intermiſſive , as griete, fear, and impry- 
dent an{wer , ' which are not alwaies in the wicked, not at all 
ruMecs. | 
> Faert. Stob. * Again, of Good there arc three kinds: The firſt from which pro. 
Sext. Empir. fit commeth, as from its firſt cauſe, ſuch is vertue : The ſ{econg, 
- _ RE by which profit commeth , as vertue , and vertuous action: The 
third that which may profit, as vertuc, and vertuous aCtions , and 
a vertuous man, and a fricnd, and the Gods, and good Demony, 
q Sext, Empir, 4 Thus the {ſecond fignification includeth the firſt, and the third, 
both the firſt and ſecond. 


r Laert, Swb. * [In like manncr of /lls, there are three kinds : Firſt, that from: 


which hurt originally proceedeth , as vice : Secondly, that by 
which hurt commeth, as vicious adtions: Laſtly, and moſt large- 
ly, whatſoever 1s ablc to hurt, 


ſ Laert. Stob, f Again, of Gocds, ſome are 1# the Soul, as vertue, and vertuous 
Sext. Empur, 


Pyrrh. byp. 3. ; IN / > 
23. and the like: ſome zezther within nor without rhe foul : as good 


and vertuous men. 

© In like manner of 1!ls, ſome are with: the Soul, as vices, and 
vicious actions ;, ſome wrthout the Soul, as, imprudent friends, e- 
nemies, and the like; ſome xerther within nor without the Soul, 
as wicked men, and all that participate of vice. 

* Of goods within the Soul , tomearec habits, ome affetzons, ſome 
nether habits nor affections. The vertzes themſelves are affetti- 
ons , their ſtudres habits, not affections, their atts neither habits 
nor affections. 

* In like manner of 7/!s, ſome are affeftons, as vices ; ſome ha- 
tits only, as infirmitics of minde , and the like ; ſome perther ha- 
bits nor affections, as vicious actions, 

y Laert. Stob. ? Again, of Goods, ſome arc fixall, ſome efficrent , ſome both h- 

Cic. de frnib.. 3. nall and efficient. A fricnd, andthe benefits ariting from him, 
are efficre;.t goods, Fortitude, magnanimity, liberty, deleCtation, 
joy , tranquillity , andall vertuous actions are finall goods. 
Both cfhcient and finall (as all vertues) as they perte& felicity , 
they are cthcient, as they conſtitute it as parrs thereof, finall. 

z Laert, Sb, *Inlike manner of 1/'s, ſome arc finall, ſome efficient, ſome 
both. A tricad, and the dammages incurred by him, are cf- 
cictit, Fear, balencſle, {crvitude, itupidiry, trowardncdlc, gricte, 
and all vicious actions, arc tinall : participant of ( are vices) as 
they procure misfortune they are cflicicnt, as they conſtitute ll 
as parts thercot, finall.. | 

ITY * Avain, of goods, {ome arc expetible 17 themſel.es, not defircd 

for the fake of any other : Others are preparatcry to ſome other, 

called effectively expetible, The experible 1n' themfelves arc 

( according to Drogeres) of two kinds : 1. Ultimately experiblc, 

as Beatitude, 2. Thoſe which have in them the cauic of being 

Cxpetible, as every good hath. > Aga: 


et Larre. Stob, 


u Lacre, Stob. 


x Laerrt, Stob. 


actions: ſome wrthout the Soul, as a true triend, a good Country , 
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Again, of goods ſome are neceſsary 10 Beartrude, asall Vertues 
and their Acts, others zot-xeceſsary, as Joy, delectation, and {tudy. 

In like manner ot Ills, fomeare neccflary to Intchcaty as all the 
Vices and their Acts, others not-neceſſary thereuntoz as,all paſh- 
ons and infirmities of the foul, and the like. . 

* Again, ot goods, lome.conliſt in motion, as Joy , deleCtation c $tob. 
and the like; fome in affetion, as quict imperturbation; Ot thoſe 
which contift in affection, tome are l:kewitc in habit, as the Ver- 
tues3 others 1n affection only as'the tormer, Neither conſiſt the 
Vcrues only in habits, but other 'Adts likewite, changed by a 
Vertuous man; in a manner, into Vertue. Ot thelſc goods which 
arc'in habit, arc thoſe we call ſtudies, as love of Learning, and 
thedike. For thelc arts by their aftinity with Vertue lead directly 
to our chict end. : | ; | 

Again, © of goods ſome are a{ſolute, as Science, others relative , d Stob. 
as onour, benevolence, triend(hip, and the like. 

* Sc1exice 15 4 Ccrrain infallible comprehenſion by reaſon. lt is ta« c Seb. 
ken three waics. Firſt, tor a Syſtem of Sciences conjoined roge- 
ther in a good man; Secondly, tor a Syſtem of artificiall Sciences, 
har ing a certainty. Laſtly, tor a demonſtrative infallible habir of 
pliantaties by reaton. 


 Friezdihyp, is a community of lite and conſent of ſtudies. The £ 54, 


- 


kinds thercot arc 11x. 


: 1, $1ouwren a fricnd{bip amoneſt known pertons. 
| 2, emSria, amongit Famulars. : 
6 3. *wweie, amongit tholc of the fame age. 

4. Evie, rowards itrangers. 
t. 5. yen, amongſt kinred, 
- 6. ip#7m3, from Lovc. 

5 Again of goods, ſome are ſimple, as knowlege , others mrxt , g Laen.Stes, 
6. 45, corexzie, a good ulc of Children contormable ro nature , 
FE wreie, a good uic of old age conformable to nature, ca, a good 
n, uſe of lite conformablc to Nature. 
Is, Exemption oÞ grief, aauvie, and conſervation of order, cone arc 
v2 the ſame with, as the mind 1s with prudence, and communion 


with goodneflc; yet arc atherwile rcterred , which 15 obfervable 
mc likewiſc in the other Vertues. Hence are the {ame diſtin&ions 


th. appliable to ill. 


ie, " Every good 15 bereficrall, opportune, condacible, uſefull, commen- h Laert, $115 
) as calle, fair, helpfull, eligible, juſt. | 
eit | Beneficiall, ovugiew, as conferring that whereby we receive 
dencfit. 
red Opportune, Nr, a5 compriſing that whereot we ſtand in need. 
mw Con. ductble, avarns, as, refolving into 1t {clf the means, as the 
arc | eaine acquired by trathck excceds the charge. 
vle, Uſcſull, x;hpes, a5 conducing to our profit, 
ins Cemmendable, wwxpmev, from clic ulc. 
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k Laert. 


I Laert. 


m Laert. 


n Laert! 


o Laert. 
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Farr, "981, as proportioned to the neceſſities of the receiver, 

Helpfull «up , as it relicvcs us. 

Eligible, aur ,as being in reaton to be preterred, 

Juſt, Sixawr, as being conformable ro Law. 

* On the contrary, every 111 is unbeneficiall, importune, incon- 
duciblc, unuſctull, uncommendable, toul, ughelptul, avordable, 
and unjuft. 


k Perte& good, is called xgad, ſary, becauſe it is abſolute in all 


numbers required of Nature, and pertc&ly proportionate. 

| Of far, ( or boreſt ) there arc tour ſpecies, Juſt, Talent, temp:- 
rate, knowing ; in thelc arc honeſt ations conlummared. 

" Likewlc of «xe, foul ( or di[boxeſt ) are tour ſpecies, unjuſt , 
cowardly, difſolute, fooliſh. o 

” Honeſt, 1s callcd xgavr, farr, firſt, becauſc it renders thoſe who 
are endued therewith worthy of praite ;z Secondly, becaulc ir is 
moſt ſuitable ro us proper ma Thirdly, becaulc it 15 an orna- 
ment z we ſay, a wiſe man 1s only good and fair. 

* Only that which is good is fair or honeſt:{o Hecato in his third 
Book of Good ; and C byyſippus of Fair. This is Vertue , and what 
> FIT thereof, which 15 all one, as to {ay, that, whatſoever 
1s good is honcſt likewiſe, and reciprocally whattoever is honeſt 
1s good. 

» That what is honeſt only is good, is proved thus. VWhartloever 
1s good 15 laudable, whatſoever 15 laudable is honeſt 5 rhetetore 
whatſoever is good is honeſt. Again, there 1s no good which is 
not expctible, nothing experible which 1s not pleaſant and amia- 
ble, therefore approvcable, thcretore Jaudable, therefore honeſt, 
Again, no man can glory ina lite that is miſcrable or nor happy , 
thcrctore to glory 1s proper to the happy , but to glory relateth 
onely to that which 1s honeſt , theretore honeſt life 1s happy, 
And as he who 1s laudablc,hath ſome eminent mark of renown & 
glory, tor which he is juſtly ſtiled happy, the ſame may be ſaid of 
the lite of ſuch a man, whence it a happy lite conſiſt in honeſty , 
only that which is honelt 1s to be eſteemed good. Moreover, what 
man can be termed conſtant, firm, magnanimous , unlefle wee 
grant that paine 1s notan 11] > For, he@whoreckoneth death a- 
monegſt the Ills cannot but tear 1t; fo no-man in any thing can 
negle& and contemn that which he accounteth 11]. This being 
granted, the nextaſſumprion is this, he who is magnanimous and 
valiant, deſpiſerh, as it they were nothing , all things that can 
arrive to man, whence it tollowcth, that nothing 1s 11] which 1s 
not diſhoneſt,and this ſublime,cxcellent magnanimous perfon,ac- 
counting all humane things bclow him, confiderh in himſelt and 
his own lite paſt and tuture, knowing that no 1} can happen toa 
wiſe man. Whereby wee {ce that whas is honeſt only is good, 
which is to live happily and honeſtly, i 

N 
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1 On the other fide, nothing is good, but what is honeſt; for, q cic. ivid. 


who 1s, or ever was ſo fervently covetous , 'and of -fuch difordi- 
nate afte&ions, that the ſame things, tor the attainment whereof 
he would perpetrate any wickednefle, he had nor much arrain'd 
unto ( ſerting afide all putiſhment ) withoart all that wicked 
means > What advantage or fruit do we aim at, 4n defiring'to 


know thoſe things which are hidden from us, how they arc 


moved, and by war caules agitatcd in heaven 2 Whois fola- 
vage, fo obdurate to naturall ſtudies , that he: abhorres things 
worthy knowledge, receives them without plcature or ſome be - 
nefit, and-values them ar nothing > VWho is there, that whenhe 
hearcrh of the actions, ſpeeches , connſcls of magnanimotis per- 
Jons , eminentin all vertue, is not-afte&ted with any plcature'> 
Vho 15 there, that berng 1nſticuted in an honeſt family, and in- 
gcnuouſly educared , 15 not offended at diſhoneſty , though it 
bring no hurt ro him? VV ho 15 there, that lookes without trouble 
upon ſuch as live impurely and flagirtouſly > Who doth not 
hate ſordid , vatn, light, frivolous perſons > If diſhoneſty were 
not 1n 1t fete avoidable , why ſhould men , when they are in 
che dark, or in a Wilderneſſe,, abſtain from any thing thats 
eviJl ; but, that the very detormiry and dilſhoneity rthereot de- 
tcrrs them > Nothing therefore 1s more clear , rhen that honeft 
things are expetible 1n themfelves, and diſhoneſt things avoida- 
ble in themſelves. 

Hence 1t followctrh , that what 1s honeſt, is more cſtimable 
then rhoſe mean things which accrue by it. And when we fay , 
that folly, remerity, injuſtice, and intemperance are avoidable , 
in reſpect of thoſe things which are conſequent ro them, it con- 
tradicts not the former aſſertion , that what is diſhoneſt only is 
ill, becauſe they relate not tothe hurt of the body , bur, to dil- 
honeſt actions which proceed from vice. 

' All good 15 cquall, and cvery good 15 highly experible , and 


great controverly berwixt the Stoicks and the Periparericks , 
which though Carreades affirm to be only verball , Cicero holdeth 


to be morc 111 things then words. 


* The Periparcricks hold , that all goods arc requitite to 14P- + ric. ibid. 


py life; the Stoicks, that whatſoever 1s worthy eſtimation, com1- 
prehendeth happy life. Thotc holding pain tobe an ill , it fol- 
lowes, that a wife man cannot be happy upon the racks Thelc, 
who account not pains among thc ills, nold, that a wiſe man 
contitzueth happy in the midit of torments: For, 1t fome bear 
tnolg pains with Sreater Courage for their Country , or ſome 
lighter caulc , opinion, not nature ihcreaſeth or diminiſheth the 
power of the pain. Again, the Peripatericks aſſerting three kinds 
of good, athrma man to be ſo much the more happy, the tuller 
he is of extcrnall corporcall goods; or, in the old econ ; 

Ne 


X . . . 8 2 4 
admits neither increaſe, nor decreaſe. ' Here commeth in {5a 3 
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he who hath moſt corporcall c{timables , 15 moſt happy , for as 
much as by them, Beatirude is compleared. On the contrary , 
the Stoicks hold , that thoſe goods which they call of nature, 
make not by their trequency a lite more happy, or are more ex- 
petible, or more c{timable : For then wildome being cxpctible, 
and health cxpctible , both together would be more expetible 
they wiſdome alone; whereas cither being worthy cltimation, 
both are not morc worthy of c{timation then witdome alone, 
For the Stoicks , who hold health to be cttimable, bur place ir 
not amoneſt the goods, hold likewile, that no citimation 1s to be 
preferred before vertue, From this , the Peripatericks diſſent , 
aſſerting, that an honeſt action without pain, 1s-more experible, 
then the ſame ation with pain; the Stoicks otheraviſe. For, as a 
Taper is darkencd by the light of the Sun, and as a drop of wa- 
tcr is loſt in the vaſtneſle of thc Agcan Sca, and as 1n the riches 
of Creſus the acceſſion of one farthung , .and one ſtep in the way 
berwcen this and /z4ra; fo inthat end of all good which the 
Stoicks aſlcrt , all the c{timation of corporeall things muſt ne- 
ceſlarily be obicured , oyerwhelmed , and periſh, by the fplen- 
dour and magnitude of vertue. Andas opportunity *vyyie, is 
not made any thing greater by production ot time , tor wiatſo- 
ever is opportune hath its mcature; fo right affcCtion, wngYeor, 
and the good it ſelte placed in it, that it be conformable to na- 
ture, admitteth no acrceſs1on of cencreaſe, Foras that opportu- 
nity, to thoſe of which we ſpeak, aie not made greater by pro- 
duction of time, for which rcaſon the Stoicks conceive , that 
a happy lite 1s not more to be dehired, it it be long , then it it 
be ſhortz and they uſe this {imile : As it 1s the praile ofa ſhoe 
to fit the foot , neither are many thocs preferred betore two , 
nor the greater before the lcfſc: $0 un thoſe things , whoſe 
good 1s confined tro opportunity and convenience , Neither 
arc the more to be preferred betore the tewer , nor the lon- 
cr before the ſhorter. Nor do thiey argue acutely, who ſay, 

it long health be more to be eſteemed rhen ſhort , then likewalc 

a long uſe of witdome, more then a ſhort 3 they underſtand 

not, that the eſtimation of health is judged by ſpace, that of 

vertue by opportunity ; as it they ſhould ſay likewiſe, a good 

death , or a good labour toa woman 41ntravell , is better long 

then thort: So that they {ce not, that ſome things are more 

cltcemed for their ſhortnefle 4 others tor their length, 
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CHAP. VI. 
Of Eupathzes. 


* A Ssoonas any obje&t 15 preſented to us, which ſeemeth good, a Cic.  Taſe. 
Nature | as we fard ] drives us on to the acquiſition thercot, 44. b. 4. 


which, bcing done conſtantly and prudently , is called YVill; 
imprudently andexccfſively, Defire, 

» Moreover , while wearc ſo moved, that we are in ſome 
good , that happeneth allo rwo waics, when the Soul is moved 
quictly and conſtantly according to reafon , this is called Joy ; 
when vainly and exceſſively, Pleaſure, | 

© In like manncr , as we deſire good things by nature , fo by c cic. ibid. 
nature we decline the ill: This declination, it done according 
to reaſon, is called Caution, it withour reaſon, Fear. * Caution 
is only ina wilc man, of tear he is nor capable. 

Hence it appcareth, that there are three kinds of good 
affections of rhe minde, called © Eupashies, or t (onſlauces 8 Joy, e Laert. 
Caution, Will, | Cie, 

I. Joy 1s Contrary tO pleaſure , as being a rationall elevation ol aerr, 
of the nundc. 

2. Cautiog: is contrary to fear, as being a rationall decligation 
of 111. 

3.4ll is contrary to dchre, as being a ratipnall appcrite. 

The are the prunaric Eupathics;z and as under the primaty 
paſſions arc comprcenended many ſubordinate paiſions ; ſo are 
there {ecoudary Eupatlues ſubordinate to tholce. 

Under foy are 1, Deletation $ 2. (heerfulneſſe: 3 A quanimity. 

Under Caution, I. Reſpet : 2.Cleerneſſe. 

U:iderw1ilarc, I. Benewolence: 2, Salutation- 3: Charity, 


Laert. 


Notwitaſtanding that Eupathics and paſſions arc contrary 3 Cic. Tuſe, quaſt 


yet 41rc thicre but engage Eupathics , though there A4rec tourc 4 
paſhon: tory WNCTC 1S NO Eupathic CONtrary 0 Graet. 


— —— — — — 
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CHAP. VII. 
Of Paſſons. 


: Rom faltitics proccedeth a per \ crl1tic of Intclle& , hence *Ert. 
{pring up {cvcrall paſſions, and caulcs of ditoracr, 
” Zeno Achineth paihon » a prxternaturall motion of the Soul , b Laerr, 


( or as © Crcerg renders it, 4 commoiron if the Soul, averſe (rom right © In. quaſtce. 


reaſon, againſt Nature, ) Others more briefly, a more Tebement appe- 
tie, Move yebement they call that, which recedeth (rom the conſftarcy of 
Nature, * and is contrary to nature ; wheretorc all pathon 15 an 4 Laer: 
exceſſive ſtuptde detire, | * Ibis 
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* The kinds of paſſion ariſc from two opinionated govds,and twy 
opinionated evils,ſo they argfour, From the good, ae/ivgnd ples 
ſure; pleaſure from pretcnt good, detire trom tuture , tom hs 
ill, fear, and grzef, tear, from thc fugurc, 2 ;rict, from the pretent, 
for thelc things, wholc colhing we tear, when thcy do come, 
grieve us. Pleaſure and dehire arite- from an opinion of good 
things, deſire 15 fervently tranſported ro that which ſecmeth 
god, plcaſurc rcjoyceth when wee hayc obtained what we de- 
irre; Tims * deſire and fear go formoſt, that. to apparent good, this 
to apparent 11], pleaſure and grief follows ; plcalure, when We 
attain what wee deſire, * gricte, when wee incurre what wee 
tear. 

All paſſions ariſe from Judgement and Optizton, WCC they 
arc more {trictly defined, ( that it may appcar not only how vict- 
ons they arc, bur allo that they are in ous power ) thus 3 

bh Grref 1s a tre opinion of preſent ill, whercin 1t (ormerh fit 
thatthc mindbe contraed and dejedted, or ' a contrattion of the 
loul caulcd by opinion of preſent ll, 

* pleaſure 1s a treſh opinion of preſen it $00. J,whercin it ſcemeth 


gool that the-mind be cxalted, or ! an traticeal elevation of 


mind to lomthing thar {cc mncth c ligible. 

" Fear 1s an opinion ot unmincent ill , which {cemeth to be 1n- 
tolcrable ; or a contraction of thc foul SiGdedion ro rcalon, cau- 
{ed by expectation of 11l, 

* Deſire 1S an opinton of Jood tO COM, that 14 1t were preſent, 
it wcre fit for our nſec, or ®an appetite ditobedient to Reaton , 
eauled by the opinion of contequent + 200d, 

Thele tour arc, as Hecato ſaith, primary paſſions , under cach 
of which rhcre arc ſubordinate paſſions, 1c1crall ſpecies belong- 
ing to their proper genus. 

Under Greef arc theſe kinds , 

? Envy, ovvre, entidentia 3 agrict at the proſperity of others , 
1 which docrh no hurt to him thar envicth, * for ſome mcn dehire 
to {ee therr netghbours (uppreſs' 4, that themſcl\ es might be ad- 

vanced above them. For it a man oric \C at thc proſpc rity of ano- 
ther whereby he is dammagcd, hee is not propcrly laid to envy , 
as that of Het to 46 amemu.on 3 but he who 1s nothing dam- 
mag 4 by thc proſpcrity ot anothcr, yct gricvcth thercat, truly 
envicth, 

3  mul.a110n, $"& ( not here taken tor rhe imitation of Vertu, 
tor that 15 laudable) a orict tliat another man enjoyerh ttiat 
which we dcolire and w ant, or as Laertius, A grict tor another's 
tclioty, which we with to our ſelves, and an xmulation thereot 
as gre te r then our own. 

' Tealouſie, Cuderonig, vhtrefiation , 
what we (* love and ) pofſefle. 

* Compaſſion, ew@ miſe;:cordia  argriet tor the miſery anorner 
{ ufcr5 


a grict leſt another enjoy 


la 
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{uffcrs undelervedly, ? for no man compaſhonartes the puniſh- y ci. 
ment of a parricide or Traytor. 
""Auguſh,e xs, anger, an oppreſſive griet. y Loews. Cle. 
* Mourning, *99%5, Luctus , grict for the dcath of a friend that 2 cic. Sto6. 
was'dear tous» 
* Wailing, M#ror,2 grief accompany'd with Tears. a Cic. 
» Trouble, Wuin, erumna, a laborious piercing grief. b Cic. Laert. 
© Sorron5Nolor,a vexatious grief, perhaps the {ame which in Sto- < cic. 
tens is termed «9, a prict with conflict of Spirit. 
* Lamentation, erie, 2 griet with choughttulneſle, © proceeding & cic. 


from and encrealing by conſideration and diſcourſe. e Laert, 
* Moleſt1a, a permanent grief, ex. vel f Cie. 
5 Afflithon., a grict with corporcall torment. | g Cic. 
" Deſpera-20n, a grict without any hope of amendment. h Cie. 
''E:5 nas, an urgent grick attended by difficulty. i Laert, 
* A, a grief taking away the voice, k Stob. 


'£vy389, an irrationall grict corroding, and hindring us from 1 Laerr. 
enjoying the preſent. 
Under Pleaſare arc, 


” Malevolcnce, emzayuaue, a Pleaſure at anothers Ill, without m Cic Laert. 


: " IP | hence ſupp! 
any good to our ſelves. This hath no reall ſubſiſtence; for no good Y, my J 


man was ever known to rejoyce at the harm of another. where ( plea- 
- Deletarion,ziaer a plealure affetting and foothing the mind /#* bing omit- 

; Q red )theſe arg 
by the Ear, and in like manner by the cyc, touch, {mc} or ral, qyhed  « 


winch arc all of one kind. wrong bead. 


are q DE n Cic. Laerr, 
* Jactatzon, a boaſting Plcaſurc, with infolent behaviour. SR 


e Ties, quaſs 78, an inclination of rhe mind to diffoluteneſle. p Laerr. 


* &ezpue, the diſſolution of Vertuc. q Laere, 
 'Aqpwiou© 2 pleaſure from things not expected. r Stob, 
[T-j7ee, a Plcaſure cauſed by fight, without deccit, [ Stob, 
Under Fear, arc | 
rLaert. Stob. 


* Dread, Jixe, a fcar cauling N@, 

* Sloth, *rs Prgyitia, a fear of tuture aftion > or] ſuſception of * E«ert Stob, 
labour. 

* Shame, ai%vm, a fcar of ignominy. 

"'Exranfs, a tcar of ſome unuſuall phantaſie. y Laert, 

* Oopu8@&, a-tcar with loſe, or trepidation of voicc. z Laers. 

* Azariz, a tcar of ſomthing unccrrtain, or a tcar of oftending or 2 Laerr 


* Laert. Stob. 


falling. d Stob. 
” Auoifor'e, a fear of Gods or Demons, c Steb, 
© &is, a tear of ſome grievous thing. d Cie. 
" Terroar, a fcar, which by ſtriking the mind caulcth redneſle, 

palencſſe, trembling, or gnaſhing of the reeth. e Cic, 
*T1mor, a fear of approaching 11. f Cic. 
' Pawor, a tear thruſting the mind out of its place. g Ci 
5 Exam1.aito, atcar conſequent, and as 1t Were companion to 

Talor. Kkkkk Contur- 
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h Cic 
5 Cic- 
k Stob. 


1 Loere, Cic, 


m $t6b. 

n Lacyt. 

oO Laert. 

P Cic. Styb. 

q Cic. Steb. 
piires (5 nb7os 


«re confounded 
by Laertius. 

r Stob. 

{ Laert. 

t Cc. 


u Laert. 


* Ctob. 
y Laert. 


z Laert. Cic« 


2 Spb. 
b Ci. 


Cc Fob. 
d Stob. 
e Stob. 
f Stob. 
g 9tob, 
h Laert. Cic. 


1 Lgert. 


k Stroh, 
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b Gonturbatio, a fear, which diſperſeth all our thoughts. 
i Formido, a permanent fear. | 
k The Paſſions ſubordinate to defire, are generally t wo, Axes 


and Love. | 


| Anger is a deſire of taking revenge upon thoſe by whom wee 


CONCELVE OUT {elves.wrongcd. 


" The ſpecies thereof are , 
" Guccrs, Or 25 Gicero, Wawers excandeſcentia, anger beginning. 
® X 60 , anger encrealing., 
P Mjre , 042m, anger AMES. 
' 1Kbrer , mtmicttia,anger watching the occaſion of revenge, 
" Tz, anger breakin forth into ation. 
'Mio@-, a delire, whereby we with 11] to another , with conti- 
nuall progreſſion. 
* Malice,Diſccrdia,a bitter anger, with utmoſt hatred, conceived 
in the Hearr, 
" #arexie, a defire converſant in difference of opinions. 
* Lowe is an impulſion of good wil for apparent beauty,' where- 


by it isdiftingutſhed from the love of the vertuous, which 15a 


voluntary ſuiception ot labour for true beauty. The ſpecies of 
Love are, | | 

* Emdns, indigentia, an ( incxpleble ) deſire, of that which wee 
want, and being ſeparatcd trom it, in vain incline to 1t. 

* Nives, deſider:um, a deſire to ſee that which 1s not preſent. They 
> diſtinguith theſe two thus ; Deſire is of thoſe things which are 
ſaid, or prxdicatcd of any thing which they call Ca:egoremes, as 
to have riches, to take honours; Indigence is of the things them- 
ſelves, as of honours, of moncy. 

14,0, delire of converſation of that whichyis abſent. 

© &nadÞvje, delire of Plcalure, 

* $domAntie,de{irc of Riches. 

' $f ie, defirc of glory. 

5 In all theſe paſſions there is opinion. ® Opinion is a w cake 
aſſent. ' Hence paſſions, ( as Chry/ippus in his Book of paſicass 
athirmes ) are Judgements; tor Avarice is an opinion , or falſe 
judgement that money is goodz drunkennefle, and inremperance, 
are the like, * Opinion 1s likewiſe ſudden from the contraQtive 
motion of an unreaſonable cation of mind, unreſonable and prz- 
tcrnaturall, in as much as it 15 not obcdicnt to rcafon. For every 
paſſon 1s violent, wherefore oftentimes, though we fee in tholc 
that arc tranſported by paſhon, the inconvenience thereof ; yet 
notwithſtanding the ſame perſons that condemn ir, are carricd 
away by 1t,as by a head-ftrong horſc.and therefore properly may 
ule that ſaying : 

Antgainſt my Judgement Nature torceth me, Meaning by judgement 
the knowledge of right things for man Is carried beyond nature 
by paſſion, to tranſgrefle nacurall reafon and right. All 
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! All choſe who arc led by paſſion , are diverted frotn reaſon , 1 St 


but in another manncr then thoſe who are deceived. For the de- 
ceived, as tor example, They who think Aromes to be the prin- 
ciples of all things, whcn they come to know that they are not, 
change their judgment : bur, choſe char are in paſſon, alriough 


that they arc taught not to grieve, or fear , or give way to any: 


paſſion in the Soule ; yer, they do nor put them off, bur are led 
on by their paſhons , untill they come to be ſubje& to their ry- 
rannicall ſway. 


CHAP, VIII. 
Of Sickneſſe and Infirmities. 


Y E fountain of all paſſions is Intemperance, which is & a cic. Tuſe. 


rotall detection trom the minde, and trom right realon , #eft. 4. 


lo averic trom the preſcription of reaſon, that the appetites of 
thc Soul can by no mcans be ruled, or contained. As therefore 
Temperance allayeth appetites, and cauſcth them to obey right 
rcaſon, and preterverh the conſiderate judgments of the minde z 
lo Intcmperance, the cnemy thereto, cnflameth, troubleth, and 
cnciterh the ſtare of the Soul, "Thus griefes, and tears, and the 
rc{t of the paſſions, all atiſc from this; For, as when the blood is 
corrupt; or flegme, or choler aboundcth, ficknefles and infirmi- 
ucs ariſe in the body: ſo the diſorder of 1ll opinions , and their 
repugnance to one another , deveſtcrh the Soule of health , aud 
troubleth it with diſcaſes. 


» By paſſions the minde becommerh indiſpoſcd, and as it were b Laert, Stop, 


lick. Srckneſſe of minde , views, is an opinion and delire of that ©* 


which ſecmeth greatly expetible z but, is not ſuch, as love of 
women, of wine , of mony. Theſc 1onwem, have likewile their 
contraries 1n the othcr extream, as hatred of women, of wine, 
ot men. 


* This ſickneſlſe of minde happening with zmbecillty, 1s called < £c6rt. Steb. 


effo5uue, infirmity, For, as in the body there are infirmitics, as 
Gours, Convulitons, and the like ; fo are there infirminies in the 
minde, as love of glory, love of pleaſure. And as tn bodles, there 
1 2 propenſity to lome particular difcatcs; fo in the minde. there 
Is a proclivity ivtprlerie, or, ingrapupic, ro ſome particular pat- 
lions, as Woneia, propenſity to ex.y, «Amgen, propenſity 19 unmer* 
11ul;eſſe, and the like. 


Cc 


*In this place, much pains hath been taken by the Stoicks 44 cis. Tuſe. 
chictly by Chryſippus, ro:comparc the ſickneſſes of cue minde with #9 4 


thoſe of the body. 


Paſhon ( for as much as opinions are inconſtantly and riitbu- 
Kkkkk 2 Icntly 
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lently toſſed up and down ) 1s alwaies in motion, and when this: 


fervour and concitation of the minde 1s inveterate, and, as it 
were, ſ{crtlcd in the veines and marrow, then arifeth {ickneſſe 
and infirmity , and thoſe aver{1ons which are contrary to thoſe 
infirmitics and diſcaſes. Thelc dificr only intentionally, bur re- 
'ally are the lame, ariſing from detire and pleaſure; tor, when 
mony is deſired , and reatonnot immediately apply'd , as a $o- 
cratick medicine, tocure that delire, the cvill ſpreaderh through 
the veincs, and cleaverh to the bowells , and becommeth {ick- 
ncfſe and infirmity z which when they grow invererate, cannor 
be plucked away. - The name of this ficknefle is avarice, In like 
manner ariſe other {ickneſles, as, delire of glory , dclire of wo- 
mcn, waeyuue, and the reſt of {ickneſles and infirmitics. Their 
contraries arilc from tcar, as, hatred of women, @aywia, hatred 
of mankinde , inhoſpitaliry , all whuch are intirmuties of che 
minde, ariting from tcar of thoſe things which they tlie and 
ſhun. 

Infirmity of minde 1s dcfined, a vehement opinion , inherent, 
and wholly implanted in.us, of a thing nor to be detircd , as if it 
were cxcccdingly to be deſired. Thar which ariſcth from aver- 
ſion , is defined a vehement opinion 5 inherent, and throughly 
implanted in us, of a thing that ought not to be ſhunn'd, as 1t it 
ought to be ſhunned. Thus opinion is a judging our ſelves to 
know what we have not. 

Under 1afirm:ty are thclc ſpecies, Love of mony , of hoxoar, of 
women, of curious meats, and the like. Love of mony, Avarice, is a 
vehcment opinion, inherent, and throughly implanted in us, as 
it it were cxcccdingly to be detired, In the like manner are all 
the reſt dehncd, 

Averſions are dchned thus , Inhoſpitality 1s a vehement opi- 
n10n, inticrent, and throughly implanted 1n us, that guelts ought 
to be ſhunned. In like manner 1s defined hatred of women- 
kinde, fuch as was that of Hrppolitus; and of man-kinde, as that 
of 71m071.. 

As {omc arc morc prone to one ſicknefle then to another 3 ſo 
- are ſome more inclinable to fear , others, to other paſhons ; in 
ſome 1s anxiety, whereby thcy are anxious; in others choler, 
which diffcreti trom anger ; tor it 15 one thing to be cholcrick, 
another to be angry, as anxicty diffcrs trom gricte; for all are not 
anxious who arc ſometimes grieved, nor arc all that are anxious 
grieved alwaics: as there1sa difference berwixr © ebricty and c- 
briofity, and 1t 15 one thifig to be a lover, another to be amorous. 

This propentity of {cvecrall perions tw ſeverall ficknefles , 15 
- called, trom an analogy to the body, Infirmity , whereby is un- 
-.deritood'a propcniity to bettck: but in good things, becaute ſome 
are more apt ro fome goods then to others, it is (tiled Facylity 
in 1] chings Proclivicy , 1mplying a lapfion 3 in neuters it hat! 
the former nainc, As 
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As there 1s {icknefle, infirmity , and defed in the body , ſq in 
the minde. Sicknefle is the corruption of the whole body. Infir; 
micy i fickneſle with tome weakuefle, Detect is, when the parts 
of the body dilagree with one another, . whence avierth Pravitys 
diſtortion, dctornuty of the limbs; 10 that thoſe ewo , tcknefſe 
and infirnuty,aric trom the contultion and trouble of the health 
of the whole body ; dctcct is leenin pert health, Bur, un the 
minde, ficknefle 15 not diitinguiſh'd trom wfirmiry , bus by co- 
girarion only. | TE 

Vitiolity 15 a habit or affeCtion, inconſtant in it ſelfe, and ofc_ 
diffcring in the whole courlc ot lite; to that in one by corruption 
of OP1N1ONS, is bred 11cknefle and mhrmity : 1n the othce, incon- 
ttancy and repugnance, For, evcry vice hath nor dilagreeing 
parts, as of them who arc not tar trom witdome , that atteCtion 
is diftcrent trom it {elte, as being unwiſe , bur not diſtorted 
nor depraved. 

Siknefſes and infirmitiesare parts of vitiolity ; but, whether 
paſſions are parts thercot allo, it 15a queſtion. For vices are per- 
mancnt aftcEtions , paſſions are moving affections , fo that rhey 
cannot be parts of permanent affections. 

And as 1n all things the Soul rc{emblerh the Body, ſo in good 
likewiſe. In the body, the chictelt are beauty, [trength, health, 
foundnefe, agility; to likewite in the minde. And as the good 
temper of the body 1s , when thole things whereof we conhilt a- 
orce well among themiclves : 1o the health of the Soule is, when 

mc judgments andopinions thereot agree, This is the vertue ok 

| the Soul, which tome athrm to be Tempcrance ; others, a Soule 
| obcdicar to the precepts of Temperance , and ob{cquious there- 

unto, not having any tpectoulnefle of her own. Bur, whether one 
or 0tiiCr, 1t 15 only ina wileman; yet, there is one kjnde of health 
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t of the foul, which 1s common allo to the unwiſe , when by the 
" carc of Pizyi1cians, rhe diftemper of rhe minde is removed. 
t And a. there 1s 1n the body an apt figure of the limbs , roge- 
ther with a tweerneſſe of colour, which is called Beauty ; ſo 1n 
'0 thc toulc,cquality,and conitancy of opinions, and judgments tol- 
n lowing vertue, with a certain fhirmncflc and [tability 3 or, inclu- 
A Ling tac very power of vcrtue, 15 called Beauty. : 
'S Likewile, corrc{pondent to the powers, nerves; and cfcacity 
of of the body , in the tame rermcs arc named the powcrs of the 
us Sou}. Agility of body is called quickneflc, the fame commenda- 
& | *lon1satcribed ro wir, in reſpeet, that the Soul overrunneth ma- 
15. ny things in a ſhort time. | 
15 - Only tnere 1s this diffcrence betwixt Soules and booles : | 
an- Strong toules cannot be aſſaulted by diſcales, ſtrong boutes may: 
me bur , the offcniions of bodies may happen without any faulr , 


thoſe of the Soule cannot, all whoſe ticknefſes and paſſions pro- 


3& . des X k 
ath cccd trom contempr of reaſon , and theretore are in men only ; 
As for, 


a Laert. 


Cc Stob:; 


d Stob. 


£ Laert. Stob. 


t Laert. 


g I aert. 


h I gere. 
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for, though beaſts do ſomcthings like this, yet, they fall nor inty 
flions, 

Betwixt acute and obtuſe perſons; there is this difference, the 
ingenious, as Corinthian Brafſe ruſtcth, flowly falling into lick- 
nefſe, and more quickly got out of it : the dull do not fo, neither 
doth the ſoul of an ingenious perſon fall into every ſickneſle and 
paſſion z for, there are not many things extreamly ſavage and 
cruell, and ſome allo have a ſhew of humanity , as compaſſion , 
gricte, fear. | 

Bur, the infirmicics and ſickneſſes of the minde are leſfle caſj- 
ly rooted out, then thoſe great vices which are contrary to the 
vertues3 for, the ſ{ickneſſes remaining , the vices may be taken 
away , becauſe the fickneſles are no ſooner healed, then the 
vices arc removed. 


— — 


CHAP. IX. 
Of Vertue and Vice. 
a Ertue 15a convcnicnt affection of the Soul , throughour aid 
lite. 


Ot vertues there are three kinds : The firſt generall, taken for 
any pertection of a thing, as of a Statue : The i are © Scien- 
ces, or contemplative , which, according to Hecaton, conilt in {pe- 
culation, as Prudence and Juſtice. © The third zot-ſcrences, or not- 
contemplatrue , which arc conſidered as contequent to the ſpecu- 
lative; as, health, ſtrength, bope, joy, and thc like. Health is conle- 
quent to Temperance, a theoretick vertue, as ſtrength ro the 
building of an Arch. "They are called -ot-contemplattie, becaule 
they require no aſſent , bur are by atter-acceſs1on, and common 
cycn to the wicked, as health and ſtrength. 

Vice 1s the contrary to vertue , tor © the rationall c reatureis 
perverted ſometimes by the perlwaſton ot exteriour things, 
{ometimes by the counſcll oft thoſe with whom he converlſeth , 
contrary to nature, who gives us inclinations unpervyerted. 

Of vices theretore there are two kinds : The firſt * zgorance 
of thoſe things whercot vertues are the knowledge 3 as, impru- 
dence, intemperance, injuſtice : The fecond nt-1g0rances z 4s, 
pulillanimity, 1mbecillity. 

E Panetius aſlcrteth two vertues, Theoretick and Prattick : 0- 
thcrs three, Rationall, Naturall, Morall. Poſidomus tourc ; Clear 
thes, Chryippus, and Antrpater more 5 Apollodorus one only, Pru- 
dence. 

Of vertucs, ſome are premary, others ſubordinate. The prime- 
ry arc fourc, Prudence, / emperance, F ortitude, Jujtice ; the firit con- 
verſant 1n offices, the {ccond in appetite; the third in tolerance, 
the tourth in diſtribution, i Pru- 


to 
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i Prudence is the Science of things that are to be done, and not | 4 
to be done, and ncuter, or the knowledppof good , bad and neu- 
cer in civill life, * The Vertues ſubordinate to Prudence are & 5196: 
hve. - 137 23 
Bufaie, | The Science of things that are to be done, how thy | Lurt. 516. 
may be done bencficially. | 
Ewayie The Science of comprehending things to be cffeged, St. 
Ayxirws, The Science of finding out our office. Ws Stob. 
Nwnxts, The Science of attaining the ſcope in every thing. + 5% 
Squrzwis , The Scicnce of finding out the ifſues of things. Sv. 
" Temperance is the Science of thungs expetible, avoidable and ®, 5%. 
neuter. Under Temperance are theſe ſpecies. "7 oma a 
SereZie, * the Scicnce of time and order for the weldoing of os this de- 


thinos nition to Tem- 

hing : : Þcrance. 
Keowne; * the Sctence of honeſt and diſhoneſt motions. n Steb. 
'N##weuwn, ? the Science of avoiding juſtblame. - _ 


4 Fortrtaude, is the Science of things grievous, not grievous and q gy. 
neuter » the ſpecies under it theſe. 
'Eyaggree, ' a SCICNCC tenacious of right reaſon, r Stob. 
Kegnwe, > a Science pcriiiting in right judgement. { $106. 
gappeneime, * a Science whereby we truſt that no ill ſhall happen « $1. 
to Us. 
pry vile , * the Science of overcoming thoſe things which u $tob. 1 aers. 
happen to rhe good and bad. | 
d4oxie, * a Science of the Soule which renders her invin- *Ste. 
cible. 
querwie, 7 the Science of going through to the attainment of y Sr. 
that wtach we propoſe to our ſelves. 
Z Fuſtsce 15 the Science of diſtributing to every one according to = Srob. 
his deſert; under Juſtice are four ſubordinate vertues. 
woutale,* The Science of worſhiping the gods. 
x,» te Science of well-doing, 
COR SFaNcT a 1 the Science of pavenr 1 in community. 
cuenta, the Science of contrafting honeſtly with others, 
bIn like manner of Vices,ſome are primary, others ſubordinate 
to the primary. The primary viccs are, [mprudexce, [ntemperance , b Laert. 
Fuſillanmity, Injuſtzce. | 
© Imprudence 15 the Ignorance of things good,il] and neuter; and 
the ignorance of things to be done, not to be done,and neuter.” 5'05. apeye- 


11.8 thi blo. ava mv Neyreuay 
Imtemperance 15 the 1gnorance of things experible, avoidable and vs, Wy 
neuter. 


W427 vs | Kazan ,ngt ods 
Puſullaramity is the ignorance of things grievous , not gricyous Tier as: 
d ns To & YOIay oY 
and NEULET. : NR ED —_ T7 TT 
111uſtice is the ignorance of diſtributing to evcry one according 


a Stoh, 


munrhor, ugs 


3 
«vr wv: (o 
to his deſerts. The. 1499 me Text 


, '* The fubbordinate vices to theſe are/corrcſpondent to the («. 
condary vertucs, as, *e#%is, keawire, xgnoaNis, which arc defined 


: Anſwerably'ro.their oppoſite vertues. - + 


© Theſe vertues are perfect, and conſiſt in contemplation; bur, 
cre are other vertues ,. which are nor arts, bur facutties;ton- 
ſting inexercifc , as, health of the Soul, integriry and ftrength 
thereof, arid pulchritude:; For, as the hicalch of the ed 
temperature of hot ,.cold, dry , and moiſt; fo the heettlvisF the 


' ſoul isagood rcmperature of the do&rines m the {onl.*. rf as 
/ the ſtrength of the body conſiſterh in a tenſ1on of the nerves3 {, 
the —_—_— of the ſoul in a proper cxteniion thereof to judg- 


ment and action. And as the beauty of the body 1s aſymmetry 


+1 x. of all the parts.to one another, and tothe whole : to the bezuty 
** of the ſoulc is the {ſymmetry of the reaſon and parts thereof ; to 
' the whole, and to one anothcr. +00 


t Stob. 


g Plut. 1epugh. 
Stoic. 


h Plat, repugh. 
SIC, 


t Frop, 


' All thoſe vertucs which are Sciences and Arts', have'com- 
mon-tlizorems, and the fame end, wherctore they are (as 3 Zero 
{aith) inſeparable, connexcd to one another, as Chxyſippus , - Apul- 
lodorus and Hecaton afhirm. He who hath one , harhalk( faith 
"Chryſippus ) and he who doth according to one, doth according 
ro all. He who hath vertuc, 13 not only conremplativey but-allo 
practick of thole things whichare to be done. Things which arc 
tobe done arc cither experible , tolerable, diſtribunblez vr. re- 
tainablc; {o that whoſocver doth one thing wiſely , doth another 
juitly, anothcr conſtantly, another tcmpcrarcly ; andſo'ts both 
wile, magnanimous, juſt, and temperate. 

' Notwithſtanding, theſe vcrtucs differ from one another by 
their heads: For, the heads of prudence are, ro contemplate and 
do wcll, that whichis to be done in the firit place, and in the 
tkecond , to contemplate what things arc to be avoided, as ob- 
{tructive ro that which 1s to be done. The proper hcad of cem- 
pcrance 1s to compolc our own appcritcs un the firſt places, and 
ro conſider them ; inthe ſecond ,. thoſe undcr rhe tubordinatc 
vertucs, as being obſtrufive and divertive of apperires; "The 
heads of Fortitude arc in the firſt place , to contider a!l that we 
are to undergo; in the ſecond , orher ſubordinate vertues. The 
heads of juſtice arc inthe firſtplace, to conſider what cvcry 
one deſcrves, in the ſecond, the reſt. For all vertucs conſider 
rhe things that bclong to all, and the {ubordinate ro one ano- 
ther, VVhence Panetus faith, it is in vertue as in many Archers, 
who ſhoot at one mark diftinguiſned by divers colours : cvery 
one aims at the mark, but one propoſes to himlelte rhe whute 
Linc, another the black, and fo ot the reſt. For, as theſe place 
their ultimat end 1n hucting the mark, but every one propotes 
to himlſelte a ſeverall manncr of hirting : ſo all vertues havc 
Beatirude, which is placed contormably 10 nature for their end, 
but {evcrall pertons purſuc it {everall waics. 


k As vertues are inſeparable , fo are they the ſame ſubſtanti- & $:24. 
al:y with the ſuprcam parr of the ſoul, in which. -relpe&t all 
v<rtuc 15 ſaid tobe a body, for the Intelle& and Soul are a body, 
for the ſoul is a warm fpirit innate in us. Theretore our-{oul 1s 
a living creature, for it hath lite and ſence , eſpecially the 1u- 
pream part thercof, called the Intelle&t, Wheretore all vertue 
15 aliving creature, becauſe it is cf{cntially the Intellet. And 
therefore #&rnirs gen, for that cxpreſhon is conſequent to this 
aſſcrtion. Ws 

i Berwecn vertue and vice there is no medium (-contrary to 1 Sr. 
the Peripatericks, who aſſert a mean progreſſion betwixt verrue 
and vice) tor all men have a naturall appetite to good : and as a 
ſtick 1s cither ſtraight or crooked , ſo man mult be cither juſt or 
unjult 3 but cannot be either more orileflc jult or unjuſt. 


"That verrue may be learned, is aſſerted by Chryſippus, in his ® Leert. 


firſt book of the End, and by Cleantbes , and Prſſidontus in his Ex- 
horrations, and Hecato, becauſe men of bad arc made good 

" That it may bc loſt is likewiſe athrmed by (rryſippus, deny'd n Sw, 
by Cleauthes, The firſt faith, ir may be loſt by drunkennefle or 
madnc{c : the other, that it cantiot be loſt, by reaſon of the firm 
comprehenſions of the ſoul. 

*Vertuc 15 In it ſelfe vertuc , and not for hope or fear of any o Larri: 
extcrnall thing. Ir 1s expctible 1n it ſelte,tor which reaſon, when 
we do any thing amiſſe, we arc aſhamed , as knowing that only 
to be good, which 15 honcſt. 

1In vertue conſiſteth Felicity , for the end of vertue is to live q Laere, 
convenient to nature. Every vertuc 1s able to make a man live 
convenient to nature : for, man hath naturall inclinations for 
tic finding our of Offices , for the compolture of Appctites , for 
tolerance and diſtribution. Vertuc therefore is {clte-ſufficient 
to Beatitude, as Zero, Chryſippus, and Hecatp afſcrt. For if, ſaith 
he, magnanimity, as concetving all things to be below it ſelfe , is 
ſelte-ſuthcient , and that be a part of verrue, vettue it ſelte , 
which ccſpilcth all things thar obſtruZ her , muſt alſo be ſclfe- 
ſufficienc tro Beatirude, Burt Panetius and Prfſidortus deny , that 
vertue 15 ſcltc-ſufficient z aftirming , that it requireth the aſſh- 
ſtance of health, ſtrength, and neceſlarics z yet, they hold, thar 
vcrtuc 15 alwaics uſed, as Cleanthes afhrms, tor it cannot be loſt, 
and is alwates practited by a perte& minde which 1s good, 

' Juſtice 15 not by nature; but by preſcription, as law and right ! Laert 
rcaſon; Thus Chryſpppas in his book of honcit. 

*Vertue hath many artribures, 1t 15 called e Stob 

1. za, a good, bccaulc it Icadeth us to right lite, 

2, ap, bccauſc itis approved without any controvecrly , as 
being moſt excellent, 

3. axd#w, becaulc it is worthy of much ſtudy. 

4, iwnuren bocauſc it may juſtly be praiſed. 

LET I» wad, 
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5. xexs, becaulc it inviteth thoſe who delire it, 

6. euplep, becauſe it conduceth tro goodnefle of life, 

7. +pewr, becaulc it 1s uſctull, 

8, #78". becaule it is rightly cxpetible. 

9.ureywiw, becaulc being preſent ic profuceth, being abſent, ic 
ir dorh nor. 

110, averatds, becauſe it hath an ule that exceeds the labour. 

I 1, «vregxas, becaulc it 1s alone {ufhcient ro hum thas hath it. 

12,1, becaulc it takes away all want. 

I 3, exper, becauic itis common in uſc, and extenderh to all 
the ulcs of lite. 


— — — 


CHAP. X. 
Of the End. 


He end 1s that,for whoſe ſake all offices arc done, but it ſelt 

is not done tor the fake of any : or that to which all things 
done convenicntly in litc arc retcrred , it {clte 1s referred to no- 
thing. 

b The end 15 taken three waics :. Firſt, for the finall good, 
which conſiſteth in rationall converlation : .Secondly , tor the 
ſcope, which1s convenient lite, in relation thereto: Laſtly, for 
the ultimate of expetiblcs, unto which all the reſt are reterrcd. 

* Scope andend differ ; tor {cope is the propoſed body, which 
they who purſuc Beatitude aim at, Felicity is propoled as the 
{cope , but the cnd 1s the attainment ot that telicity. It a man 
throw a ſpcar or an arrow atany thing, he mult do all things 
that he may take þis aimaright , and yet fo, as todo all things 
whereby he may hit + So when welay , 1t is the ultimate end of 
man to obtain the principles of nature, we imply in like manner, 
he mult do all things neceſſary to taking aim, and all things like- 
wiſe to the hitting of the mark ; bur, thus 1s the laſt, rhe chicte 

ood 1n lite, that as to be {ele&ed, nordefired. 

Reaſon bcing given to rationall creatures , for the moſt per- 
fect direction , to l1ve according to reaſon , 1s in them to live ac- 
cording to nature, that being the Artificer of Appetite. Hence 
* Zero firlt ( in his diſcourſe of human nature ) athrmes, rhat the 
cnd 15, to live contormably , that 1s, to live according to one 
rcalon concordantly, as on the contrary , ſavage Bcaſts that arc 
alwaics at difference, live mutcrably. D 

The tollowers of Zexo , concciving his expreſſion not full c- 
nough, enlarged it. Firit, Cleazthes tus fuccefſor , added, to u4- 
ture» making 1t up thus, The End 1s to lice conlormab.y tw Nature 


hich is to ltceaccordtyg to Teriue rt for nature leads us to Vertu. 
Thus 


Z E NO. 


Thus Cleanthes in his book of Pleaſure, and Poſſidontus , and Heca- 
ton in his book of Ends. 

s Chyyſippus , to make the expreſſion of Cleanthes more clear ; , gw. 
expounds it thus , To lite according to expert knowledge of things 
which happen naturally: For our natures are parts of the Unaverlc, 
our end therefore is to live conformably to nature , which (bry- 


ſppws, in his firſt book of Ends, expounds, both'our' own proper 


human nature, and likewiſe the common nature of the Uni- 
verſe. Bur (leanthes allowes only common nature to be follow- 
ed, and not the particular, Tolive according to this knowledge; 
isall one, as ro live according to vertue , not doing any thing 
forbidden by our common Law. Right Reaſon , which 1s cur- 
rent amongſt all, bcing the very ſame thar is in God z the Go- 
vernour of all. The vertue theretore, and beatirude of 4 ha 
man is, when all things are ordered according to the correſpon- 
dence of a mans Genius , with the will of him who governs the 
Univerlc. | 

" Drogenes defineth the ehd , A good uſe of reaſon, 11 the elefion h gb. 
and refuſal of naturall things, chooſing thoſe that are according to na- 
ture , and refuſing theſe that are repugnant to nature. So likewilc 
Antipater. | : 

Archidemus defineth its To live, performing compleatly all offices , 
chooſing of thoſe things which are according to nature , the greateſt and 
moſt prizicipall, and not to be able to rranſgreſſe them. 

Panetius, to live according to the appetttes given us by natare, 
Poſſedomus , to lie contemplating the truth and order of the :- 
verſe. : 

' Thus by living according to nature , the Stoicks underſtand icic. de fi. 4. 
three things : Firit, to live according to the-knowledge of thoſe 
things which happen by nature. Thus is Zeno's end, to live con- 
venuent to nature, Secondly, to live, preſerving all, or the grea- 
tcr part of mcan offices. This expoſitton differcth from the for 
mer; for that 1s a ReCtitude , proper only ro a-wiſe man , this ts 
the office of a progreſiive , nor pertc& perſon , which may like- 
wile þe to the toolith. The third 1s, ro live in enjoymaget of all, 
or the greatcr part of thoſe things which are according to na- 
turc. Ti.is 15 not conſtituted in our action, for it conſiſteth of that 
kinde ot life which cnjoyeth vertuc , and of thoſe things which 
arc according to nature, and are not 1n our power. 

* The chicte good therefore , is to live Cirabl to the know- & Cic. de fin. 2. 
lege of choſe things which arrive by nature , eleQive of thote 
which are according to nature, and rcjcRive of thoſe which are 
contrary to nature. ! This is to live conveniently and conforma- 1 philo. Jud. 
bly to nature , when the ſoul entring into the path of vertue , *d ama. 
walketh by the ſteps and guidance of right reaſon , and follow- 
eth God. That which in other arts is artificiall , 15 here eprge- 
matick and con{cquent, 

LFEEL 2 " This 


a Cic.dc fimh, 3 
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£ENO. 

" This end is Beatitude, Beatztude, by Zena, is defined 4 good 
courſe of life , which definition is uſed likewiſe by C/eamtbes and 
Chryſippus, and all their followers, who affirm Bearitude ra be no- 
thin bac happy lite. Se 
_ Fair and good, and Yertue, and that which participates of \Vergue 
are equivalent termes, whence it followes that " Bearitude is- all 
one with liying according 
admit no degrees of increaſc or diminution, neither doth the yl- 
rimate end of all good and Virtue increaſe or diminiſh, For, as 
they who are drowned, are no more able to breath, though they 
are nearer the top of the water then they who are in the bottom ; 
nor a little whelp, the time of whoſe fight approacheth, ſee any 
more then one that is newly litter'd ; ſo he,who hath made {ome 
lictle progreſſe in Vertue, is no leſle in miſery rhen he who hath 
made none. 


— 


CHAP. XI. 
of Indifferents. 


F things as we have 1aid, ſome are good, ſome ill, ſome in- 
( Naim, * Todeny this difference ot things, would be to 
confound all lite,as Ariſto doth,ncither could there be any fun&i- 
on or act of wi{dom,fince that, if amongſt rhoſe things which ap- 
pertain to life there were no difference , no cle&ion were rc- 
quiſite, 
Good and ill, as we ſaid, are thele things which are honeſt or 
diſhoneſt. Of theſe hitherto. Betwixt both theſe, there arc ſome 
things which conferre nothing to happy or unhappy lite , called 
Indifterents. ® To profit is a motion or ſtate procceding from 
Vertue ; To hurt 1s a motion or ſtate proceeding from Vice3 
but Indifferents neither profit nor kurt; ſuch are lite , 
health, pleaſure, Beauty, Strength, riches, honour, Nobility, and 
their contrarics ; death, ficknefle, grict, dcetormity , imbecilli:y , 
povertyMiſhonour, meanncſle and the like. Thus Hecaton in his 
{cycnth Book of E:.ds, and Apollodorus in his Ethicks, and Chryſip- 
pus. Theſe therefore are not goods, but indifferents. For, as the 
property of Hear is to warm, not tocool, fois it of good to 
profit, not to hurt.But health and wealth doe not hurt more then 
they profit, therefore health and wealth are not goods. Again, 
that which we may ule ill as well as well, is not good 3 bur 
health and wealth may be uſed ill as well as well, therefore 
hcalth and wealth are not goods, Yer Pifſidonus reckons theie a- 
mongſt goods. But Hecaton 1n his 19* of Good , and (hyy(ippus of 
Pleature, will not allow Pleaſurc a good : For plcaturcs arc 
diſhoneſt, bur nothing dithoncli isgood, 
© Morco« 


to Vertue: ? And as Good, and Vurtug, 


bed 


* Morcover, Riches, as D:ogeres con cciveth, have not only this c Cic de finib.3 
power that thicy guide to Pleaſurg.anl” good health , bur rhat 
chey compriſe them. They do not the ſame in Vertue nor in 0- 
ther arts, whcreto mony, RAY be gaidy , but ic cannot contain 
them. Thus it Pleaſure or health were good , riches likewiſe 
ſhould be numbred amongſt rhe good, bur 1t wi{gdom be goud,, jt 
followcth not that riches Likewite be g [ _ Ort gt ajiy = 
which 15s not reckoned among the good, nof. fi W h l '*oohd | 
can be contained by apy. thung which 15 por amo Ut J 
And allo for this rcafon , becauſe SCIENCES and comprel 


fly 
CCS: enf| 
things, by which Arts are praduced, moi © appetzri OR | 


: 
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arc not reckoned among the good , 18 pllowerh tharno Art'can 
be contained in Riches, and-much lefle any Vertu, for ertue 
requireth far mare ſtudy andexerciſc then Art; and Con) T4 Eh 
the firmneſle, ſtability, and conſtancy of all Jife; which Are oth 
not. 37 | 
| * Things are ſaid to be indifferent in three re (peas; Firſt gif d Sext. Empir, 
they move netthcr appetite nor ayer(ion, as, if the | arrcs bg of 6 77h. by. 3. 
ven number , or to have cycn or uneven hairs. on our head, to fu 


f ſupply 1 acrtius 
ſtretch our the finger this way or that way, to take. 


-U Attayy And and Srobxus. 


the like, Secondly, things are ſaid to be indifferent which move 
appetite and avertion cqually, not one more then rhe other; as in 
two pieces of Silver of equall value, no way different , ' which to 
him who comes to make choice of cither, arc indifferent. There 
5 an appctition to the clcEtion of one, bur not more of this then 
of that. The third kind of indifterents arc rhoſe which are pcithcr 
good nor i11, expctible nor avoidable, conducing ncither to hap- 
pincſſe nor unhappinceſſe. In this ſcnſc all things are called in- 
different, which are berwixt Vertue and Vice, as health,wealth, 
ſtrength, glory, and the like; for we may be nappy without theſe, 
though their uſc hath ſome rclation to happineſlc, rheir abuſe ro 
unhappincle. In this ſenſe whatſoever we may ſomtimesuſe wel, 
other times 11], is indifferent, which kind appertaincerth chiefly to 


Ethick. 


* Again, of Indiffcrents ſome arc Natzrall, and moye a PC- © $tov. 


titc, as health, ſtrength, foundnefle of ſenſe and the like ; (5-5 
Preteriaturall which move avcriion, as fickneſſe, infirmity , and 
the ke 3 ſome Newter, which move neither appctitenor averſion, 
as the conſtitution of the ſoul and body, one capable of recciving 
Phantaties, the other wounds. 


' Of naturall and przternarurall indifferents, ſome are primary, f $15, 


others by parizcipatron, Premary naturall Indiffcrents arc motions 
or affe&1ons convenient with reaſon, as health and ſtrength. Pay- 
apart are thoſe by which that motion or afftcCtion is communi- 


cated, as a healthtull body, found ſenſe. 3 Preterraturall Indiffc-85t95, 


rents are the contrary to theſe. 


CHAP. 


ZENO.” 
CHAP. XII. 
Of Eftimation. 


Stemation «Zle, 15 a Certain concurrence with convenient life, 

which concernes all good. * Eſtimarion is two-fold ; one, a 

ate power or uſe concurring with lite according to nature ; 
ſuch we call health or wealth, as far as they conduce to life, ac- 
cording to narure. The other is the valuation of the Eſtimator , 

' impoſed by him who is skilfull in ſuch things. 

c $tob, * Again, Eſtimation is taken three waies : Firſt, for abſolute de- 
ation: Secondly, tor return of approbation : Thirdly, as Antipater 
calls it, Elefve , by which, when ſome things arc propoſed, we 
rather chooſe theſe then thoſe; as health before ſickneſle, life be- 
fore death, and riches before poverty, In like manner, diſcſtima- 
tion Is taken three waies, the termes only changed to the contra- 

' Ty. Donatzon according to Drogeres, 15a judgment, that a thing is 
according to nature, or conferreth uſe thereto, Approbatzon is in 
in man, not in things. Elef0; only in the goood, not the indiffe. 
rent. 

| dLeert. Srb, © Hence followeth another diſtin&tion of indifferents, whereof 

| yn Fan. 9 ſome ate preferred, ſome rejeted , ſome either preferred nor re- 

2 © © fjefled. Preferredarc thoſe, which though they are indifferents , 
have nevertheleſſe a ſufficient reaſon why they are to be had in 
eſtimation, as hcalth, ſoundncſlcot ſenſe, exemprion from priefe, 
glory, and the like, Rejefed are thoſe, which arc not worthy a- 
ny eſtimation , as poverty , licknefle , and the like. Neuter are 
thoſe, which are ncither preterred nor rejected, as to extend 
or contract the finger, 

Theſe rermes preferred, ne&nyurs, and rejected , e'mweriyu's , 

e Cic. de fin, 3. Were invented by Zeno, upon this ground : © As when we {pcak 
of the Court, no man ſaith , the King himſelte is preferred to 
dignity , but rhoſc who arc in ſome honour , ncxt and ſecond to 
him in rank ; ſo when we ſpeak of lite, we call not thoſe things 
which are in the firſt place, the preferred,or promoted, bur rhole 
which are in the ſecond: and io likewiſe in the rejeted. Now 
foraſmuch as good hath the firſt place , it followes, thar what 1s 
preferred, is ncither good nor 111. [| No good is reckoned amoneſlt 
the preferred, becaule that hath the greateſteſtimation z bur tte 
pretcrred having the ſecond c{timation, approacherh ſomewhat 
tothe nature of good. Ir is called preferred , not that it condu- 
ceth ro Beatirude, but in reſpect of the reze&ed. } We dchre it 
thus : an Indifferent with mean eſt:mation ;, tor it could nor be, that 
nothing ſhould be left in mean things , that is according to, cr 
contrary ro naturc , ncither being letr , thar nothing ſhould be 
placed 1n them, which is ſufhcicncly cſtimable , this being gran- 
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ted char there 15 not ſomthing preterred. Rightly therefore this 
diltin&ion 15 made , and Nay ' ore tylly be explained by this 
ſmile. As if we thould tuppole our ultimate end, to be fo to caſt 
the dy that 1t may change 'rigl 2.FliG &y1.cha25 thall be fo caſt as 
to fall right , mult have fome ching prepoled and preferred to- 
wards its cnd z and on the other de thg contragy ,;y&r thepse- 
olition of the dy, nothing conduceth ths cnd,, Lythgle wich 
are pretexred, xclate indeed tro the end ,; bur notiung peraioto . .. W #- 
chepower ang fature thereaf. on © nh 
Ofehe prefered LOC AIC 342 ihe Sou, as ingenury., arty Prgy * Leert Srb, | 
grcfhon and the like 3 lome 27 the vody, as lyic, healthy; ſtrength, a 
bulity, { aundnaſccbrausy 24QIMNGC exI&@ 10h 4>T ichcs, bonour, mQ- 
bility and the like. bh L-2 TIE $55 | 
. 3 In ike manngs of the pejetled, lome arc 2x We SO 25. be Þ&r g Leer. Steb, 
tude, tgnorance ; ſome zz the body, as death, ſickneflc,; infirm 
0x31ms detormity, Some ezernall, as poverty , diihonour. and 
mcanneſlc. SB -- IS ori and 
Likewilſc of the Newter, lome are in 4þe Souf,, 35, imagination, 
aſſent ; ſonic 1-- the body, as whitencſle, blackneſle; { ORE externall, 
which having no c{timation of ulc, ar of littke valye., _ "* 
Thotc whict: are pretesred:in the Soul, congluce more taljving 
according to Nature , and are of more worth, then thoſe 0 the 
body, or the external, as to have a good dilpobition of main 1s 
better then to have a good dilpolition of bady. , ,.  _ 
" Again, of the preferred, ſome are preferred for themſelves, [gp h Sb. | 
ngcnuity, countenance; ſtate, notion, and the like ; fone fey 0- 
thers, becauſc they cc ſomthing, as Riches, and Nobulitys; 
lome Loth for themſelves and others, as health, ſkrength;\qundneſle, 
ability : for themſclves, as being according to Nature; for others 
3 affording no {mall bench. | _ 
' As concerning Reputation » #le , Chryſippus ang Diogenes af- i Cic.de fib.z, 
firm, that being Cm from utility, we ſhould not lomuch ap 
{tretch out our finger for it. But thoſe who followed them ,, nor 
able to withſtand C arzeades , affirmed Reputation to be pretexred 
for it ſelf, and that it was proper tor an ingenuons man fregty 
cducated, to defire to be well ſpoken ot.by his Parcprs, .kinreq, 
and good men, and that for the thing,it{clt, not tor the ule rhere- 
of, adding, that as we provide tor Chyldren, though to be born 
aktcr our death ;1ſo we muſt provide for futute reputation attcs 
death, even for its own fake-{eparated from all ule. og 
In like manner of the rejetted, ſome are rejected for themſelyes, k Stob. 
lome for others, ſome both far themſelves and others » which appears 
the rule of Contrar1cs. | 
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* CHAP. XII. 


Of Actions and Offices. 
O; thoſe Afozs which proceed from appetite, ſome are 


effices, ſome preter-ffices, lome pewter. 

"*  Office/1s that which is preferred , and hatha good reaſon for 
the doing thereof, as being convenient to lite ; or, as others, Of- 
fice-is whatſoever reaſon requireth to be done, as, ro honour our 
Brettiren', Parents, Country , to rclieve ovr friends, Zeng 
firſt gave it this name , +3 agtuy, Office, «mi Tvagre 7105 xm0, [t is an 
action conformable to tiic uictatcs of nature, and extends even 
to plants, and irrationall living creatures 4 for offices may even 
be opſcrved 1h thoſe. 

Prerer-office is an a&tion , which rcaſon requireth that we do 
not, as, to negle&t our Parents, to contemn our Brethren, to dif- 
ce with our Friends, to detpite our Country, and the like, 

* Neuter are thole ations which reaſon neither requireth nor 
forbiddeth, as the taking vp of a ſtraw. | 

b Of Offices, ſome arc per/et!, called wroflopare, Refiztudes, afti- 
ons done according to vertue z as, to do wiicly, to do juſtly : O- 
thers not-retixtudes , ations which have not a pcric office, but a 
mediate z as, to marry, to go an Embaſſy , to diicourie, and rhe 
like. 

Of refitudes, ſome are 12 things requiſite, others 31: Of the firſt 

kittde are, robe wite, temperate, and the like : of the ſecond , 
thoſe wi:tch are nor requttite to the being ſuch, In like manner 
are przrcr-othces divided. ' 
Again, of Offices fome arc ord/zary , as, to havea care of our 
ſelves, of our limbs , and rhe like : Some extraordinary, as, to 
maim our ſelves, throw away our goods. Accordingly 1s it of 
preier-0ifices, - : 

Again, ot Offices , ſome are contrnwall , as, to live vertuoully: 
ſome zntermiſſiie , as, to queition , an{wer , walk, and the like. 
Accordingly it 15 of preter-o fices, 

-'© Office is a mcan thing, placed neither amongſt the good, nor 
cheir contrarics z for, there is ſomthing in this approvable , ſo 
as a right reaſon may be given for it, as done approvably, Trat 
which 1s lo done 1s ottice, And toratmiuch as in thoſe things 
which are neither vertues nor vices,there is ſomthing which may 
be of uſe, ir 15 not to be taken away. Again, it is manitcſt, rhat 
a wiſe man doth fomething in theſe mcan things z he therctore, 
when he doth it, judgcth twat it is his office ſoro doz but, a wile- 
man is never deceived 1n judgment , therefore there is an office 
11 mcan ti:ings. Again, we fcc there 1s ſomerhing which we call 
a thing rightly done, or a ReCtitude , but that is a perteR othice; 

chcre- 
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therefore there is an inchoart office ; as, if it be a ReQitude jaſth 
to reſtore a depolitum , ro reſtore a depofirum muſt þe a ſunple 


office. The addition of juſtly makes ita rcfirude, rhe ſimple 
reftitution without the additionall rerme, is an office. | 


* And ſince itis not to be doubted, bur that in mean things, 4 cic ae Snib.3; 


ſome arc to be performed, others rejected, whatſoever is done in 
that manner, 1s comprehended in common office , whence tt is 
manifeſt, that all men by nature loving themſelves, as well the 
fooliſh as the wile , will take thoſe things which are according 
to nature, and rcjc& rhe contrary, This is therefore one com- 
mon office of the wile and unwiſe, converſant in mean things. 
All offices proceeding trom rheſc, it is juſtly ſaid, that ro theſe 
are referred all our thoughts, even the forſaking of life; ot con- 
tinuing in it. In whom moltthings are according to nature z 
the office of that perſon is to remain n lite ; in whom there are, 
or are foreſcen ro be more things contraty to nature, his of- 
hce 15 to torlake lite, although he be happy, and of a fool ro con- 
tnve 1n lite, alchough he be miſerable ; tor that good, andrthar 
ll, as we have often faid, are things that follow afterwards. The 
firſt principles of naturall appetite, tall under the judgement 
and clection of a wiſe man, and is as it were the matter ſubje- 
Ged to wildome. Thus the reaſon of continul..g in lite , or fot- 


laking It , 1s to be meaſured by all thoſe things we mentioned. - - 


For, ncither arc they who enjoy vertue , obliged toconrinue in 
lite, nor they who live without vertue todie, and ir is often the 
office of a wiſe man, to part with his life, even when he is moſt 
happy, it 1t may be done opportunely, which is to live conveni- 
ently ro nature. This they hold, that to live happily, depends on 
opportunity ; for wiſdome commandeth , that a wiſe man, it it 
be required, ſhould part with his life. ' Whetecfote vice not ha- 
ving power to bring a cauſe of voluntaty death , it is manifeſt, 
wat the office even of fooles , who are likewiſe wretched, 15 to 
continue in life, if they are in the greater part of thoſe rhings , 
which we hold to be according to nature. And foraſmuch as 
going out of lite and continuing in it be alike miſerable, neither 
doth continuance make his life more to be avoided. We ſay not 
therefore without cauſe, that they who enjoy moſt nattralls , 
ſnould continue in life. 

Hitherto it appertaines to know, that the love of Parents ro- 
wards thcir Children is the cffc& of nature , trom which begin- 
ning, we may track all mankinde, as procceding from thence. 
birt, by the figure and parts of the body z which declare , that 
nature carefully provided for procreation. Neither can theſe 
wo agree, that nature orders procreation , and takes no care 
wat thoſe which are procreated ſhould be loved : -For even 1n 
vcaſts the power of nature may be ſcen, whole care when we 
dchold in bringing up of their young me thinks we hear the 
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very voice of nature her ſec. Wherefore as it 1s mantfeft, chat 
we abhor pair by nature , fo it is likewiſe apparent, that we. are 
driven by nature to love thoſe we have begorten. | 

Hence arifeth a common naturall commendarion of men a- 


monglt men, that it behooveth a man.not to feem alienate from 


nan, for this very reaſon, becantc he is man, For, as among the 
parts -of the body , ſome arc made only for themſclves, as the 
&yes and cars; others aſhit towards the uſe of the other parts, as 
TE caighes and hands: lo though ſome huge beaſts are born only 
for thcmſclves; yer, that ſhell fiſh which 1s called patula prime , 
and the piznoteyes , lo named from keeping its ſhell , which (hur- 
teth it ſclfe up ſo cloſe, as if it taught others ro look to them- 
ſelves: as alſo Ants, Bees, Storks , do ſomething tor the ſake of 
others. Much necrer is the conjur&ion of mankinde, ſo that we 
are inclined by nature ro Conventions, Counſclls, Cities. 

© Whatſocver is produced upon the cartii, 1s created for 
the uſc of man 3 but, men are gencratcd tor men that they may 

roht once anoth:cr. In this we ought to follow nature our 
ew and to bring torth common benefit to th;c publick , by 
mutuall offices, by giving , by receiviag , by arts ,. by en- 
deavours , and by facultics, to unite the 1ocicty of man with 
man. 

f The world 1s governed by the powcr of God ; 1t 15 as 1t were, 
acommon City ot men and Gods, and cach ot us 15 a part of 
the world , whence it followeth by nature, that we ſhould 
prefer the common bencfit before our own. For as Lawes 
prefer the ſatery of the gencrall betore that of any particular 
io a good and wiſe -man contormadle ro Law., not ignorant 
of civill office, raketh more care tor the bencfit of tlic gene- 
rall, then of any particular, or of his own. Nor 1s he who bc« 
rraics his Country myre to be condemned, then he who de- 
ſcrts the common bencht or ſatety, Whence it followeth, 
that he 1s to be commended who undergoeth death for the 
Common-wealth, and teachcth us, that our Country is dea- 
rcrto us then our {clves. And becaule that {peech is eſteemed 
in}.uman and wicked of thoſe who athrm, they carc not when 
they are dead 1t all the carth were {ct on fires it is certainly 
true, tiat we arc likewile to provide tor thoſc who ſhall hereat- 
tcr be, even for their own ſake. From this affe@ion of the ſoul, 
whence procced V ills and commendations of dying perſons, as 
alla, foralmuch as noman will live folitary in a dclart , even 
with tlic greateſt abundance or plenty, it is caſily underſtood, 
that we are born for conjunction, congregation, or naturall com- 
munity,we arc impelled by nature to bencfir otiicrs the moſt that 
we can. All thele are othices, chiefly by reaching and communt- 
cating the reaſons of prudencc, ſo that it is not catie to finde one, 
who wil not communicate to ſome other what he knoweth him- 

(cite. 
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ſelfe. Thus weare not only inclined to learn, buralſgto teach. 
| hght even with Lyons;for 
their hetters with-great force & imperuoyty;{o they who abound 
in wealth, and are able todojt 4 as is related of Hercules ang 
Bacchus ) are incited by nature to preſcrve mankind; :. Likewie;, 
when Jupiter 15{til'd Optimus and Maxtmas, Salutaris, hoſpitals , 
Stator,we hereby expreſle thar the ſatery of mankind is under his 
tuition, But we cannot cxpcet, it we our felves are.vile., abject, 


And as it 15 given to Bulls by Nature,to 


and ne#lected amongſt our {elves, thar we ſhould be dear to the 
immortall Gods, and loved of them. As theref$re wee make uſe 
of our limbs, before thas we have lcarnt for what cauſc of utility 
we have them, fo are'we con,oined ana conſoctated amongit 
our ſelves by Nature to civill community, which it it were 0- 
cherwiſe, neither would there be any room tor Juſtice or gogd- 
ncfle. | : | 
Yet though there are mutual Chains betwixt man and man, 
man hath no common rig 
militade, as both Chrylippus and Poſhdonius affirm | tor all other 
things faith (hrypppas, were made for men and the Gods, bur 
thcy tor communiygy and fociety one with another, fo that men 
may make uſe of Bealts for their benefit without doing any 
WIONg. | 

Morcover, fince the nature of man is ſuch, that there is a cer- 
tain Civill right betwixt him andall mankind, he who preſerverth 
that righr,is jult, who tranſgrefſerh it, unjuſt, But as in a Thea- 
ter, though it be common, that room which a man poſleſlethy is 
juſtly {aid to be his place; ſo this civill right ina City and the 
World doth not repugne to the propricty of particular per- 
{ons, ; 

in order to the con{crvation of all {ocicty z conjunttion, anti 
dearrfle betwt: © man and man, emolkmnents and detrimemnes 


#phuare and Baeuwere, which bencht or hurt muſt be common a- 


' Mongit rchem,an3 not only common but equall. Convenients and 


laconvonients *x.mwere and Svoxenawere, muſt be commegn, bur 
wot equall. Tnoie which benchit or-hure, are either good or 
1], and cheretore mult neceſſarily be equall; convenient and in- 
convenient are ranked amongſt the preferred and rejetted, and 
therefore cannot be equall ; Emoluments and detrimcnts are 
common, but re&titudes and {ins not common. 

Herein Friendſhip is requiſite, as being.one of thoſe things 
which benefit. Some affirm,that a good man ought to be as mucti 
concern'd for his friend as tor himſelf 3 others, rhar every man 
ought to be moſt concern'd for himſelf. Yer thele Jatter confeſle, 
that it is contrary to Juſtice, whereunto weare born, xo take a- 
way any thing from anorher, and afſume ir to our {clves. 

Neither can friendſhip bc contracted, nor Juſtice performed 
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for private .reſpe&s and advantages, for then theſe advantages 
zght overthrow and-pervert them. Bur neither could Juſbice or 
friendſhip be ar all , ugleſſe they were expetiblz in themſelves, 
Juſtice 1s by Nature ; it is contrary to a wile man, not only fo do 
an injury, but even to hurt. Neither can it be right to injure thoſe 
who arc our friends, or have deſerved well of us; Equity cannor 
be ſeparated from Utility ; whatſocver is equall and juſt,is like- 
wiſe honeſt, and reciprocally; whatſoever is. honeſt, 1s equal and 
juſt. © 
b Panetius, who Yiſcourſed moſt accurately of Offices , propo- 
feth three kinds wherein men ule to deliberate or conſult of Oth- 
ces. Firſt, when they doubt , wherhef that of which the queſtion 
ts, be honeſt or diſhoneſt. Secondly , whether it be profitable or 
unprofitable. Thirdly, it chat which hath the ſhew ot honelty be 
repugnant to that which ſccms profitable: 
. © 6 the Gods, we are to reverence our Parents and Brethren, 
& As concerning the buriall of Parents, Chry{ippus ſaith, it oughr 
to be done in the molt {imple manner. For the body,as the Nails, 
teeth, or hair, thereof nothing pertaincth tous, and therefore 
ought not to be uſed with any curioſity or reſpe&t. Fleſh, it it bee 
uictull, ought to be converted into aliment ( though it werea 
part of our own body, as the foot ) as is propcr to it; if uleleſlc, 
pur under ground, or thrown into ſome remote place , without 
more reſpe& then wee have of our nalles or haire when cut 
off. 
| Concerning the Office of the Buyer, and the Seller, Drogenes the 
Babylonian , and Azttpater his Diſciple differ. Antipater holds 
chat all muſt be laid open, that the Buycr be not ignorant of any 
thing that the Seller knoweth 3 Drogenes thar rhe Scllcr as far as 
15 appointed by civill Law, ought only to tcl] the taulrs, and to 
cenccal the reſt, for as much as he in {clling defireth ro 1{cl! ro his 


beſt advantage. 


+ Hecaton: in his ſixth Book of Offices , is full of theſe queſtions, as 


whether.a good man 17 a dearth may gre over houſe-keeping. He dil- 
pures 1t on both ſides, but concludes that the office 1s direed Ia» 
cher by profit:thgn humanity. _ * 

He queſtion: whether if at Sea, a Ship be to be dishurthen'd by the 
cafttng out of ſomthing, we ſhould rather caſt over-baard a horſe of great 
price, or aſlate worth little, In this caſe , privare intereſt leads one 
way, humanuty another. 

If a fool tn aſhipwrack catch hold of a plank, may a wiſe man refs 
it from brim if he can > Heſaith, hee may not, for 1t 15 1njurious. 
What may the Maſter of the Shippe > May not he take his 
own ? No no more then he may throw a Patlenger our of the 
Ship, becaule it is his own, into the Sca. For untill they come 
to the place to which they are bound,rhe Ship is not the Maſters, 
bur the Paſſengers, what 
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what rf two Shipmraek'd perſons light upon one plank; axd ch 
at it, ſhould one grve 1t over tothe ahev oa or ro him, wh kk 
more expedient, ſhould live, cither for his own ſake orthe Com- 
mon-wealrth, Bur what.it theſe beglike in both z There will be 
no contention, but either as it were by lot, or mication with the 
fingers ( gruoco deta moya ) one will give place tothe other. 

what if a Father rob Temples, undermine the publick tyeaſwry,ſboald 
the $on reveal it to the ASI 2 It were a great wickednefle. 
On the contrary, he ought to detend his Father , if he be called 
into queſtion. Bur is not our Country before'all Offices yes , 
bur it is for the good of our Country to have Citizens pious to 
their Parents. * | 

what if a Father ſhould aim at poſſeſſion of the 7 1ranny, or endeauour 
to betray brs.Coantry, ſhall the Sen keep his Connſell > He ſhall beſeech 
Him not to dott. It that prevail not , heſhall accuſe him, yea, 
threaten; and laſtly, it the matter ſhall tend to the deſtruction of 
the Country, he ſhall pretcrre the ſafery of the Country bctore 
that of his Father, — 

If a wiſe man recerve Counterfeit money for good, if afterwards hee 
know 1t to be counterfett money, may he pay tt where he ons anything for 
good > Diogenes laith he may, Antrpater, that he may nor. 

If a man ſell wie that will not laſt, and know it to be ſuch, ought hee 
to declare 1t or 10 2 Diogenes thinks he is not obliged, Aztipater cen- 
ccives a good man muſt, Theſe are as4t wege caſes of Contro- 
verſic amongſt the Stoicks, 


— 
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> A Severy perfe&t Office in a rational Creature is @ ReQitude, a $reb. 
Az alwaics compleat in all numbers3 fo every Preter- 
offce-in a rationall creature 15a R. A fin is thar which is done 
contrary to right rca{on, or in which ſomthing of Office 1s omMit- 
ted by a rationall Creature. ® A good deed is the command of b Zlur.de re- 
the Law.Sin the prohibition of rhe Law. Hence it is that the Law Pen $19 
forbiddeth fools and mad men many things,bur preſcriberh them 
nothing, becauſe they are not capable of doing any thing wel, 
© All finns are-impicty , as being a reſiſting of the will of the « 54, 
Gods. The Gods 'love Vertuc and its works ; they hate vice an 
its works, Every {in therefore diſpleaſerh rhem, and confequemt- 
ly is impicty, - - 
4 All fins are cquall (ſo Chryſippss in the fiſt of his moral/Au of 
juear, and Perſeus, and Zero) though not alike , for they floy 


rom one fountain , as it were of vice, and the judgment 15 the 
{ame 
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ſame inall, but by the extexnall obje&t by which that judgmen; 
15 made, they arc rendred unlike, That they are equall is evident 
from this: If there þe not one truth more truth then another, nor 
one falſhood more talſhood then. another , neither is one deceit 
moredeccit then another, nor one lin more fin then another. He 
who is diſtant from Cangbus a hundred turlongs , and he who is 
diſtant but one furlong, are both alike nor at Caxobes: ſo he who 
ſins more, and he who leſſe, arc both alike not ih the right way, 

; Yer, though fins are equall, there arc ſome differences in 
them, foraſmuch as ſome proceed from an obdurat incurable af- 
feion , ochers from an affection not obdurat nor incurable, 
And though every lic is equally a lie, ygt all men do nor lic e- 

ually; bur, every fin is equally fin , for every fin confiſteth in 
lying. Thus Chrſippus, Perſeus, and Zeno: But Heracl;des of T ar- 
A tricnd to Anitpater » and A:henodorus hold , that ſins are une 
quall. 
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Of wiſe or vertuous Perſons , * 
| Paradoxes. 
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= 
= Here arc ( according to Zero) two kinds of men, the wiſe or 
vcrtuous, and the vicious. The wiſe make ule of verrue 
through the whole courſe of their lite, the vicious of vice. 
* Ot the wiſe there are two forts, one in perteCtion conſum- 
mate z the other in progreſhon, ex car mf Ot the firit are theſe 
crſtood ; ” not that the Stoicks 


c Qzinti,, lib, poſitively athrm there ever was ſuch a one in nature (for © Zexo, 
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(leanthes, and Chryſippus were great and venerable pcrions, yet, 
did not attain the height of human naturg ) bur, that ſuch a one 
might poſſiBly be. 

® Aniſe man 1s Void of paſſion gtor he cannot fajl. There is ano- 
ther kinde of perſon void of paſſion likewiſc, a wicked man that 
1s obdurare and inflexible. * | 

© A wiſe man ts void of pride , hanour and diſhonour are altke 
to him. There 1s another kinde of perſon voidof pride, a wic- 
ked- man, equally inclinable to dithonour as to honour. 

' Amiſeman ts auſtere, tor he neither ſpeaketh for complal- 
ſance, noradmitteth. any thing ſpoken in thar kinde, There 1 
another forg of auſtere perlons, which rclemble ſoure wine, not 
fit for drinking, but for mcdicines only. 

8 A wiſe man1sſincere, for he taketh care, that he be not 
thought better then he is, by rcaſon of ſome ſpecious ſhow, and 
withall ro exprefle wharfocver good he hath, without any Rhe- 
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b 4 wiſe man 55 xot pragmaticall; tor he declines the doing of 4- h Laerr. 


ny thing that is beyond his office. c 0m 
' A wiſe manis aewey drunk, although he drink wine z tor he nc- Chyfippus. 
ver {1nneth, but doth all things according to Vertu. i Laert, Stob* 


k Awiſe man#s never mad yet ſomiumes ſtrange phantaſics may & Lyer:, 
occurteto him through melancholy or deJiratzon, not accords 
to the reaſon of cligibles, but prztcrnaturall, 

| A wiſe man is ner grieced; tor grief, according to eApollodo- 1 Leer. 
ras, 15 an irrationall contraction of the Soy]. 

m A wiſe manrs dine: for he hath God with himſclt s but a m Lu: 
wicked man is an Atheiſt. An Atheiſt 15 raken two waics, tor him 
who 1s an Enemy to the Gods, and tor hun who þclicverh there 
are no Gods : which all wicked men do not. ” A wicked man is n Steb. 
tmpious,becaulc he doth all things according to Vice,as the good 
according to V<rtue; and he who hath one vice hath all. He 1s an 
Enemy to the Gods, tor cmnity 15 the du{cord of lite, as amiry 1s 
the concord. The wicked diftcrs trom the Gods in his courſe of 
hfe, and rhcreforc is an Encmy to themytor they account all their 
Enemies who are contrary to them. 'The wicked are coutrary 
to the good, God is good, therefore the wicked are Encmies to 
God. 

® A wiſe mans religious; for he 16 $kiltull in all divine rites. Re- o Leert. 
ligion 1s the Science of divine worthip. Hee ſacrificeth to the 
Gods , andispure, detciting all tin, holy and juſt in Divine 
rhings. 

PeA wiſe man only 1s a Prieſt, $killtull in Sacrifices, buſt- P Seer. 
neſle of the Temple, cxpiarions , andother things proper to the 
Gods. 

1 4 wiſe man only 15 a Prophet , cnducd with the Science of thoſe qis1b. 
ſigns which are communicated by Gods or Demons whichbelong 
to humane life. In him therefore arc all kinds ot vaticination, as 
well by dreams, birds,and other things. 

* «A wiſe man reverenceth and loaveth bis Parents and Brethren, yext r Laen. 
the Gods, He hath likewiſe an innate love of his Children, which 
the vicious hath nor, 

* A wiſe man ought to apply himſelf to ſome office 1n the Commonwealth \Laert. 
(according to Chryſippus ) unlefſe otherwilc diverted; For he will 
encourage Vertue,and ſuppreſle Vice, * cipecially in thotc Com- r $mob. 
monwealths which are far from peric&ion. Hee ought ro make 
Laws, inftru& men, preſcribe rules, To which is oppolite , ſtudy 
of populariry,ſpecious deceit, preſcription of things unprofitable, 
which are not competible ro a wile man. | 

* A wiſe man ought to marry ( as Zenom his Common+wealrh ) u Laert- 
thathe may have Children; Ce cons. 

* A wiſe man doth nt opij1014'e or think;but believe or know,f0r 7 ert 
he never aſſents' to any falſity, ? Ignorance is an infirm aſſent ; y & wh 


he thinks all- firmly. There are two kinds of opinion , one an 
aſſent 
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afſent tothings not comprehcnded , the other a weak belicfe. 
Neither of theſc arc in a wiſe man , for he never afſcntcd wity- 
out comprehenſion, and then alwaics firmly, for aothirg 15: hid- 
den from him, otherwiſe he might have a talſe opinion. Tiicre- 
fore he is never ditfident. Faith 1s proper to a wilc man, tor it is 
a firm exiſtimation. A Scicnce is a firm habit, thercfore a wic- 
ked man doth neither know nor believe. 

z Laen.Cic. de * A wiſe man mult imitate the Cynicks : for Cyniciſme is the nea- 


pr 3- reſt way for vcrtuc, as Apoliodoras in his Erick : * Others ſay, 
a wile man ought to continue 4n that Sc, if he have becn 
thcreof; bur if he nave not, nat to enter into 1t. 

b Laerr , 


b A wiſe man may upon occaſion eat mans fleſh. Of this already a- 
mmongſt the Offices. | : | 
- tart Cicer. © eA wiſe manonly 1s free, the wicked are flaves for libetty is 

the power of doing according to our own judgment, Servitude 
is a privation of tuc power ot doing according toour own judg- 
ment. There 1s another kinde of {ſervitude which confiſteth 1n 
ſubj<&ion, a third in being poſſcts'd and ſubjected , ro which is 
oppolcd vicious domination. | 
d Laert. 4 4 niſe man oily is a King: For Monarchy js a principality ſub- 
ordinate to none , which only conſiſts in the wilc , as Chryſsppas 
in his treatiſc , That Leno uſed words properly. For (laith tic ) a 
Prince muſt know borh good and bail, which none of ric 
e Seb, wicked knoweth. © Dominion and the kinds thexcot, Monarchy, 
Magitltracy, Generalſhip, Admiralty, and the Jike, are only pro- 
per to a wiſe man; therefore the wite only command , thouy 1 
not actually, yer potentially. | 


f L cert. ' A wiſe man. only 1s proper to be a Maziſirate, Judge, and Oratour ; 
but not any of the wicked. | 
pa 6 A wiſe man 1s vudof ſin; for he cannot fall into errour. 
w_ n A wiſe man 15 tnnocent, and unir.juricus , tor he cannot hurt e1- 
i Stob, ther himſclte or others, ' nor reccive, nor do any injury : For, 


injury is a hurtfull injuſtice , which is not competible to a wiſc 
man, although he may be unjuſtly aſſau}ted: for ne having with- 
in himſcltc all good and vertuc, 1s not capable of vice or 
harme. 

k Laert. Sb, * A wiſe man is not merciful , nor pardons any , rcmitting no- 
thing of the punithments infli&ed by Law, as knowing them to 
be proportioned to, not exceeding the offence, and tnat who- 
{oever {inneth, finneth out of his own wickednefſſe. A wiſeman 
therefore 1s not benign, tor he who 1s benign , MuTIgates the ri- 
gour of Juſtice, and concetves the punithments inflicted by 
Law to be grcater then they ought : But, a wiſe man knowctn 
the Law to be good , or a right rcaſon , commanding what 1s t0 
be done, and what not. 

I Leert. ' A uſe man nothing worders at thoſe things which ſeem Parach- 

xall, as (haron's Cave , the ebbing and flowing af the Sea , and 
hot ſprings, and cbullitions of firc. Tl 


by nature, and practick , and will undertake excrcile to ſtreng- 
then hus body. 


” A wiſe man nll pray , requeſting good things of the Gods, as a Leer, 


Prſſedortus atfirmes, 1n his firit of Othces, and Hecatorn in his thir- 
rcenth of Paradoxcs. 


® A miſe man ouly 15 a friend : Friendſhip 1s only amongſt the o Lauer, Stob. 


wile, for inthem only is an unanimity as to things that concern 
life and community, to as our friends may make uſe of them as 
trcely, as we our {clves, Unanimity is the Science of common 
_—_ A triend is expetible 1n himiclte. Plenty of friends is & 
good: but, amongſt the wicked, there is no friendſhip; for triend- 
ihip being reall and not faigned, it is impoſſible it thould confaſt 
without taith and conſtancy. Bur, inthe wicked , there 1s inh- 
delity, and inconſtancy, and hoſtility, and therefore not friend- 
ihip, but ſome cxternall connextons , whereby neceſſity or opi- 
non tes them together. 


Þ Amiſe man doth all things well, as we lay , all Pipes play rhe p Er. 
Iimenian rune well. 4 He doth all things wiſely, remperatcly, 4%: 


rudently , modeſtly, and according to the other vertues , 
throughout the whole courſc of his lite, A wicked man doth all 
amiſlce, finning in the whole courle of his life, inconſtant by na- 
ture, often gricved by his own il] ations, wretched and trou- 
bled, for as much as he is vexcd at rhe thing done, ſo much is 
he angry at himlſclte for being the Author ot it. 


" Amwiſe man loteth (' Lertuouſly ) thoſe, whoſe beauty expreſſe theer © 1-aert. Cic. 
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" A miſe man nill uit liveina deſart , tor he is communicative * Laers. 


inward Yerive, Thus Zero, Chryſippus , and Apollodorus affirm. _—_” 5 594 


For love is an impulſion of benevolence , raiſed from beauty , 
winch love is not of conjunCtion, but of friendſhip. For this 
reaſon , Zeno, though he were in love with Thraſontdes , a young 
woman that was in his power, yct, ſuppreſs'd his afte tion be- 
cauſe ſhe was averſe from him. This Chryſ{zppes calls the love of 
friendſhip,it is no way diſcommendablc,tor beauty 1s the flower 
of vcreue. : 

* A wiſe man upon occaſion will die volurtarily tor his Country « ; rr 
and jricnds; or, incaſc he be ſ{cized by ſome exceſſive pain, loſtc 
of his ſenſes, or incurable diſcalcs. 

* A wiſe man 15 Woes, for he compaſiceth that which 1s propo- u $t:b 
led; «Jr@&; for he is cvery way augmented ; 9%, for he hath 
attained the juſt height of wifdome ; 2h, tor he is invincible, 
and inſuperable. The wicked are the contrary. 

* A wiſe man profiteth the wiſe , and is mutually profited by all the x $19. 
wſe, though not friends or acquaintance, for betwixt them there 
1sa concord and community of goods , and he who bencfhterth 
another, benefiteth hkewiſc himſelte, A wicked man neither 
conferreth nor recciveth benefits; for one is to move rowards 
Vertue, the other 15 to be moved rowards vertuc, 
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Y A miſe mai 15 a 200d Occonomiſt , «kiltull ro acquire wcaltn. 
Qeconomilit 15 a habit active, and contemplatt\ Cc 11 the bulineſſe 
of a tamily, Occonomy 15 tic crilcring of CXPENCES , W orks, and 
poſſeſſions; the Scicnce of acquiſiuon 1s a reaſon wh crcb\ 
wealth is attained , which ſome account in indifferents , ork;er« 
n good. Bur no wicked man 15 a good Occonomult , fince only a 
wile man knowcth trom whence ; , how, bind how: tar gain may 
be acquired. 

* A niſe mas only is perfct, tor he wanterh no vcrtuc z a wic- 
ked man 1s impcrtcct, tor tic hath no verrue. Therctore the 


wile are alwatcs happy , the w 1cked miſerable; whicii h 1appi- 


ncfle, according to Chry/ippus , diticrs nothing trom that of God, 
nor 15 Icfſc expctible. Inc wicked partake of no good , becauſe 
VCILuc and that which partaKes thcrcot 1s good, and thote thi nos 
which arc convenient and requiſite arc proper only to tlic witc, 
as the contrarics tothe wicked, 

* A niſemar, 15 only ich; tor good 1s true riches, and 1j!] rruc 
poverty: a Wicked man 15 poor, not having thc mcans to become 
rich. 

» A ntſe man 15 only berhert ; the wicked can neuher obey nor 
conumand, 

© eAmtiſe man only ts honouratle;, tor honour 1s the reward of 
vcrruc the wicked wanting this, are julitly difhonourable. 


5 of wiſe man only 1s 114, U0Us$ —_ not le. accordi:, 8 to lome ot 


the Stoicks ; bur, othcrs devy it, reterring tuicle not to nature. 

but inflicution only according to thc proverb , Cultome js a 
{ccond Nature, So that ingenuity 15an Labu ot nature or inſt- 

rution apt to VeTtuc; Nobility 1 154 1;abit of dcicent or inſtitution, 
apt to vcrtue, 

i wiſe mail ts ple aſt 7» P* rſu aji Go, opporivne, ard ſtu ere 5 for he 
1s CXpcrt 1n every thing, aftabvic 10 converiation, and hclptull ro 
the publick: Tie wicked arc the contrar 

' A naſe mar 18 the beſt Phyſicran, tor he | arh conſidered his con- 
ſtitution, and tl:ofc things w hich arc requiiite tor his health. 

* eAniſe mapway lan] fully part mith bis liteytthie wicked cannot, 
becaule in their lijc rhcy never Acquire vertue, nor {chew VICE. 
Bur lite and deati: arc lmitcd by othces, and their contraries. 

* Awise manngll accep! of Emiprie, and cohabnt mth Pronces , but 
not unlflc he perceive it may be done without danger, and to 
much advanta Pp 

A niſe mas. never hetb; tor he who ſpeakerh a falſhood is not 
properly laid to lic, unlofſc it be with intent todecetve. Ali 
may be uted many watcs withour aflent, as in War againſt enc- 
mics, or in the like 1 ecclity : 

* A wiſe man neither docerveil, no; 1s decerted, for he never {1n- 


neth, he uicth nor his 11ght, bcaring, or any other {cnſe 11 * He * 


1s not ſuſpicious , nor repenteth , tor both rhete are proper fc 
tall2 COTA 


ZENSO. 
fallacious aſſent, He can no way be chang'd or erre, or opinuo- 9 / 
nate, 
' A wiſe man only ( though not all wile men) :s happy 17 (mildrer, 1 Sreb. 
in old age, tn death. 
* A wiſe man doth nothing contrary to his appetite, for all ſuch m tb. 
things are done with a privation, and nothing adveric unfore- 
{cen happeneth to him, ® Burt in che primitive time , there was n gw. 
ſome wile man that did not deſire or will any thing, becaule thar 
thole things which were then preſent, were not fufficient to be 
required by him. 

® A wiſe man is meek , for meckncſſe is a habit whereby rhings ® ? 
are done meekly, not breaking torth into Anger. 

P A wiſe man 1s peacefull and modeſt, Modeſty 15 the Science of de- Þ Stob. 
cent motion 3 tranquillity the order of natural motions. The con- 
trary to theſc are {ccn in the wicked. 

4 A wiſe man is free from all (alumny ; he calumniates none, and 4 5 
15 not calumniared by any ; for Calumny isa lying impuration of 
tained friends, ro which the wiſe are not liable , for they arc 
true friends z the wicked are, fog they are tcigned, 

* A miſe mai delayeth r0:b1ng for delay 1s an omiſhon of Ofhce * 51%. 
through flothfulncflc,oft which Heſiod , 


to. 


Nothing deferre a year, a month, a day, 
He fizhts agriſt himſelf that doth delay. 


' A wiſe man can only incite, and be incited to Vertue , a tool can- 1 $1. 
not, for he negleEtctn preceprs, and goeth no furcher tiacn the 
words, not procceding to Action. A wicked man 15 not deſirous 
to hear or learn, as not being capable by reaſon of his imprudence 
of what is rightly ſaid 3 whence it followerh, that he can neither 
bc incited nor incite to Vertue, He that is capable to be incired, 
or to incite, mult be prepared by Philoſophy, which 15 nor com- 
petible ro a wicked man, for he who diligently hearerh Puuloto- 
phers, 15 not prepared to Philoſophy, but ne wno expreſſeth their 
dodrine in tneir lite and ations; This no wicked man can do, for 
Lc is prepoſſels'd by Vice, If he ſhould be incited, Vice would 
pull j11m 0ack3 but none that 15 vicious tmcited to YVertue, as none 
tick to ticalti, 

' Ecery wicked man 1s an exile, wanting Law and Country, tor both © $196 
tnete are good, That a City or Country is good,Cl-anties proveth 
tins. It chere be a habitation,where thoſe , who fly for fuccour , 
ind juſtice, it is good; bur a City is ſuch a habitation, thercforc 
aCity is good. A City is raken three waics, tor a habication, for 
convention of men, 4nd for both, In the two latter ſignificatt:; - 
ons 1t 15 called good. | 

* Every wicked man 1s raſtick, fot ruſticity 15 ignorance of Laws v Sw. 
and civill manners. A wicked man retuſcth to live according to 
Law, and is hurtfull as a ſavage Bcaſt. 
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* A wicked man 1s tyrarmical,cruell, violent, and 1.qurious, when- 
ſocver he gets an occalion. Vs E: | 
! A wicked man 1s ungratefull, not obliging nor requuting 5 for he 


doth nothing by Friendſhip. | | 

* 4 wicked man 1s nut prrſeuerant, for perieverance 1s the 
Science of obtaining our purpole, not being deterred by 
Jabour. | 

* A wicked man is not capable of the right of donation, Donation is 
the good beſtowing of eſtimation 1, bur nottung that 15 good 15 
compctible ro the v. 1cked, FE (DEN | 

b Every withed man ts deltghted with hrs wickednrſſe , which wee 
may percc1ve not ſo much by his diſcourſe, as ations, whuch 


ſhowes ttiat he is carried on to wickedneſle, 


THE 


THIRD PART. 


CHAP.1I 
PHISICK , and the parts thereof, 


* T YHYSICK is divided into theſe places ; Of Budres, Of Prix: 
ples,O/ Elements, of Gods, of Place, Of Vacuum : tinus elpect- 

ally ; but generally into three places ; Of the world, O, Elements, 

Attiologick 0! Cauſes. | 

That concerning the YYorldis divided into two parts; whereof 
one, Contemplation, 15 common alſo to the Marhcmarcks, con- 
cerning fixed itars and Planets 5 as whether the Sun be of the 
ſame magnitude as he appears to be, and wiicther the Moon be fo 
likewiſc; of their periods and the like 3 The other contemplati- 
on proper only ro Phyſick, ro enquire into rhe fence of thelc ; 
wicthcr the 5un and Stars conſiſt of mattcr and form z whether 
gencratc or INgencrate, whether animate or inanimate, whethet 
corruptclc or 1ncorruptible, whether govern'y by Providence 
OT UC like, 

The place concerning Cauſes 15 Iikewite twofold; ':hereof one, 
Contmplation, 1s common allo to mcdicinall d11qui1i1tions, 
whereby t1Cy ENQUITC CONCETNING THE Pruncipall part of the ſou!, 
and ti1ofc ti1ags WICH arc Produced in tlc Soul & iecd,and ous 
like. Thx other 15 Iikewile uturped by tte Mathema ticks, a5!" 
what manncr we lcc, what ts the cautc of thc vituall phaucalic5 


Has 
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How are madeClouds, Thunder, Rainbows, Halo's , Comets and 
che like. T7 


CHAP. II: 
Of Bodktes . 


: 1 Vion Philoſoptry brancherh into two parts, of Corpote- a 5exec. Epift 
alls and Incorporealls. | 5" 
A body 1s that which doeth or ſufhiceth ; ® Iris the [ſenſe with b Laerr. 
eſſence. or ſubſtance , and finite : © whatſoever is, is a body, for « p14r.au, 


whatſoever is, cithcr doeth or {uffercrh. | Btole. 
* Principles are Bodics void of torm. | 4 Zan 
Elements arc bodies endued with form. 
*Cauſcs are corporcall, becaule they are ſpirits. c P lur. plac. 


f Qualities are Corporcall, for they arc ſpirits, and acriall in- IE 


rentions, which affc# the parts ot all-things, generared with $ic, 
torm and fhgure, | 

= Vertucs, Vices, Arts, Memory, Phantafics, Aﬀe&@tions , Ap- g rlu. cont, 
petitions, Aſſents , arc bodies,cxifting in the Supream part of the 59. T_—_ 
Soul. © . animd cap. 6+ 

" The Soul 15 a Body, becauſc it maketh us to be living Crea- þ 5,9, xp.1 9s. 
euUTcs. 

' Night and day are bodice. i Plat, 

* Voice 1Sa body , for it maketh that which is hcard 3 Ina k Laer, 
word, whatſoever is, is a body and a ſubje&, ( * tor the Stoicks 1 orig. c 
take away intellectuall tubſtances, affirming all things that are, 
to be comprehended by ſenſe ) onely differences arc not ſub- 
fiſtent. 

" Aſolid body ( according to Apollodorus ) is divitiblethree m r gert. 
waies, into length, breadth, and depth. 

A ſuperficies isthe terme of a body, or that which hath onecly 
length and breadth, bur no depth; thus Poſſidonus. 

A line is the terme of a Superficies,or a length without breadth, 
tat which hath length only. 

A point 15 the terme of a line, or the leaſt mark. FE | 

” A body 1s divifible into infinite, yer it contiitcra not of 18h g 5:5.phyf.r9 
nite bodic Ss 
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CHAF.-: Ik 
Of P rinciples. 


= ES place concerning bodies is divided into two degrees. a Senec. Fp 9. 


into choſe which produce, and thoſe which are produced, 
me firit Principles, the 1ccond Elements, Prin- 


Cc L arrt. 


d Sen, Ep. 6s. 


e hid. 


f Cic. 


g Latant.7. 3. 


h Leer. 


i Stob, Phyl. 1. 
165, 


a Laert 
bStb. Phyſ.14, 


c Lacrt. 


d Laert. 
ce St0b, Phyſ.14. 
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b Principles and Elements diftcr : Principles are angenerate, 
incorruptible: Elements ſhall pcrith by conflagration, Moreo- 
ver, Principles are bodies, and void of form; Elements have 
forme. | 

* There arc two principles of all things , the Agent, and the 
Patient : The Parient is a ſubſtance void of quality, called Mat- 
ter: the Agent 15 the reaſon which 1s in the Matter, God. 

* Matter is ſluggiſh, a thing rcady for all things, but will ceaſe 
if none move it. The Caulc , that is, the Reaſon , tormerh mar- 
tcr, and moldeth it which way he pleaſcth , out of which he 
produccth various works. There muſt therefore be ſomethin 
out of which a thing is made, and alſo by whichir 15 made. This 
is the Cauſc, that Matter. © The Cauſe or ative Reaſon is 
God. 

' In the Agent there 1s power, inthe Patient a certain matter 
[ or capacity,] and in both , both ; for marter it ſelfe could not 
cohcre, it it were not kept together by a power, nor that power 
without ſome matter; torrherc is nothing , which 1s not cor- 
pclled to be ſomewhere. 

$ Both thcſc , God and the World , the Artiſt and his work , 
they comprehend within this cerme , Nature , as it nature were 
God mixcd through the World. » Sometimes rhey call that na- 
ture which containcth the World , ſometimes that which genc- 
ratcth and produceth things upon the earth. 

The Agent is, as we ſaid, callcd rhe Caule. * A Cauſe, ac- 
cording to Zexo, 1s that, by which there 1s an effec, which is 
nota Cauſc; or, as Ch;yippus, the reaſon of the effe&; or, as 
Peſidontus, the firſt Auchor of a thing. A Cauſc is a body, a not- 
Cauſc a Categorcm. Ir is impoſhble that the cauſe being afſign- 
ed, the cftc& ſhould not be preſent , which 15 ro be underſtood 
thus : The Soulc is the Cauſe through which we live, Prudence 
the Cauſe by which we are wiſc, [ 1s impoſſible , that he who 
hath a Soulc ſhould not live , or he who hath Prudence ſhould 
not be wilſc. 


—_— 
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CHAP. IV.. 


Of Matter. 


| He ſubſtance of all | * qualitative } beings is firſt Matter, 
according to Zeno avd Chyſippas, in his fel of Phyſicks. 

* Marter 15 that of which every thing 1s made, it hath two 
names, #ola Subſtance, and Yan, Matter. Subſtance is of all things 
11 generall, Matter of particulars. 

" Univerſall matter 1s | © according to Zero, wholly cternall, | 
not admitting, as (ryippus ſaith, encreaſe br decreale. 

t Particu” 
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' Particular mattcr admurterh augmentation, and diminution, * / err. 


s for it remaincth not alwaics the tame , but is ſeparated and ©! 18 


mixed, fo that, according ro Cbryſippas , its parts peruth by fcpa- 
ration , and cxtit by muruall miſtion. But thotc who call fire , 
aire, water, and carth, Matter , afſcrt not a thing void of torme , 


but of a body. 


: Matter 1s a body , | 'and finite; | Poſidonrus ſaith , that the pgs Phyſ 14, 


{ubftance and marrer of the Univeric 1s void of quality and i Lac 
form , in as much as it hath not a ccrtain figure and quality in it 

{clte; bur it is alwaics 1cen in ſome figure and qualicy. Bur, the 
{ubſtantiall nature of the Univcrlic, differs from matter intenti- 
onally only. 

* Matter 1s paſſible, for it it were immutable, things could not & «#7. 
be generated of it. Hence it tollowcth , that it is divilible into 
infnure 5 yet, it {clfc, as Chryſippus faith , irnor infinite, tor no- 
thing that 15 divilible 15 infinite, bur matter is continuous. 


! through this matrer, Zexo athrmeth , that the reaſon of the 1 515. ph; 2. 


\Vorld, which ſome call Fate, is diffuſed as ſecd. 
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CHAP. V. 
Of the World. 


F this mattcr was made the wo;l4. The VVorld: hath feve- 

rall appellations, x9#@, the world , 79 av, the All, 78 bow, the 
Whole. * 29u&, \W orld, 1s taken three waics: Firſt, for God hin 3 Laers 
ſcltec, who 1s properly qualificd with all Eflence, incorruptblc, 
and ingencrate, who tramed the Yniverle after a certain period 
ot tine, who rcfolved all nature into himſclte , and avain gene- 
rated it out of himſ{cltc, Secondly forthe ſtarry Ornament : and 
thirdly that which contiſts of both. 

» The All, 74 mer, is one way taken, as Apllodorus ſau, tor the þ, x ,; 
\World, and anothcr way tor the Syſtem of the VV orld , and the 
vacuity beyond it. The VWorld 15 tinite, the vacuiry infnitc. 

© Thus likewile thcy diſtinguiſh berwixt 92 nar, and 799 ; 
7, includeth allo an infinite vac uity, 11 which the world 1s : OP 
12s, fignifies the world without that vacuity , which neirticr 
iS increaſed nor diminiſhed ; but its parts arc {omctuncs cx- . 
tended , ſomctimcs contratted. Itbegan from the carth as its 
ccnter, for the center 1s the beginning of a Circlc. 

*The world is that which 15 propcrly qualited with rhe ef- d Laert. 
ſence of all things; or, a5 © Chryſeppus and ' Puſidomus define It z e 5196. c 24, 
a Syſtem of Hcaven and Earth, and of the natures therein con: t / arr? 
tained; or a Syſtem of God and Men, and of all things that were 


made tor them. | 
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s The world was madc by God, for it (faith Chr1/zppas ) there p | 1#anr de i- 
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be any thing which produccth ſuch things , as Man, though in- 
ducd with reaſon, cannot produce , that,( doubrleſſc ) is greater 
and ſtronger, and wilcr then man, But a Man cannot make the 


1 O2 


Celeſtiall things, therefore that which made them, tranſcendeth 


man, in Art,Counſcll, Prudence, and Power, and what can thar 
be but God > 
h Cic.de nat.2. Þ The World was made for thoſe animare cflcnces which have 
| the uſc of Reaſon, thele are the Gods and men, then whom no- 
np ira thing 1s betrer. 'All things of which it con{1ſterh, and which ir 
produceth within it ſclte, are accommodarcd to the uſe of 
Man. 

The World was made in this manner; * Godin the beginning 
being alone b himſelf, convertcd all ſubſtance (which according 
to Zexo was fire ) firſt intoair, then into Water. And as in the 
Plant the ſced is contained ; ſo God, who 1s the prolifick reaſon 
of the World, left fuch a ſeed in the humudity, as might afford 
caſie and apt martecr for the gencration of thote things that were 
to bc produced, | 
i Lazre, Stob. !Zenoaddcth, that one part tending downward , was con- 
F byſ.. cap. 2©+ denſced into Earth, another part remained partly water, ard 
partly , being cxhal'd, air, of a particle of which air flaſhed out 
fhrc. 

” Cleanthes delcriberh it in this manner, The Univerſe being ſer 
on firc, thc midle part thereof firſt terled downwards, then ttc 
next parts by little and little were quenched, Thus the Univerie 
being wet, the cxtream fire, (the mudle part oppoſing it ) ſprang 
upward, and began the coſtitution of the World, and tlic revo- 
lution of this conſtitution ſhall never cnd, For as the parts of eve- 
ry tl 1ng are at certain times produced of Seed z fo the parts of 
the U:1verſe ( amongſt which arc living Creatures and Plants ) 
are produccd in their ſeaſons 5 and as tome reaſons of the parts 
are mixed rogether inthe ſeed, which being compoſed, are again 
diſſolved; ſo of one arc all rhings madc; and again, of one 1s all 
compounded by an cquall and pcerperuall revolution. 

" Ine World is Oze, of the tame corporcall ſubſtance, and 
of a Spi.zricall frguic, for rhis is of all figures moſt apt tor moti- 
on. Tiuus Zero, Chryſippus, Piſſidorams, and others. 
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which 1s beyond it, circumtulcd about it, ? into which the world 
ſhall be diflolved by conflagration. The World is finite, the va- 
cuity infinite, yet 4 Prſſigoraus taithy it is no moſt then will ſuffice 
Fora re, {OT tic reſolution of the World, when it ſhall periſh. © By this 
Sooke. argument they contute the motion ot Arores downward;, intro- 
duced by Epreaze, tor in that which 1s infinite, there arc no locall 
differences of high or low. 
The world is not heavy , becauſe the whole fabrick thereof 
conſiſterh of heavy and light Ekinents, and, being placed in che 
midſt, wiuther ſuch bodies tend, it keepeth urs place, * In 


* The World is tcarcd inan infinite incorporcall yacuity , 
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[In the World there is no vacuity, but it is compleatly one, \ Leer: 
for that neceſſitates a conſpiration and harmony , betwixt Ce- 
leſtialls and Terrcſtrialls, 

The World only is * ſelf-ſufficient, becaule it alone hath all © Piur.contre. 
in-it ſelf, whereof 1t ſtandeth in no need. Of it {clf it is nouriſh- $!9x- 
edand augmented > whereas the parts are tranſmuted and con- 
vcreed into one another. 

The World is a © perfc& body , the parts of the World arc u Plut. con. 
not. perfect; becauſe ri:cy are reſpective tothe whole , and not of 9% 
themſelves; The Univerſc is by Nature apt to move it ſelf in all 
parts to contain,preſerve,and not break, diſſolve and burn it ſelf, 
te Univerſe ſending and moving the ſame point, and che parts 
thereof having the ſame motion trom the Nature of the body. 

Like it 15 that this firit motion 1s naturally proper to all Bodies, 
namely, to encline towards the midit of the VVorld, conſiderin 
the World moveth fo in regard ot it ſ{clt; and the parts likewiſe, 
in that they are parts of the whole, 

*The World 1s a living Creature, rationall, animate and in- x Leer 
tellc&uall ( fo Chryſippus, Apollodorus and P:ſſidonius ) and hath an 
animate ſcnſible cf{cence. For a living Creature is more excellent 
then that which is not a living Creature; but nothing is more ex- 
ccllcnt then the World, therctore the World is a living Crea- 
ture. That it is animate 15 maniteſt from our Soul, which is a 
picce therof taken out of it.(but Boethzus denics that the world is a _ 
living Creature) ? The mind;or Providence paſlecth rhrough eve- y Lent. 
ry part thercot, as the Soul doth in us, but in ſome parts more, 
1n others lcfſe ; through ſome permearing, as a habit , as in the 
bones and Nerves, through ſome as a mind, as through the prin- 
cipall ( Hegemonick ) part. In like manner the whole World 
15an animate rationall Creature, the Hegemonicall part thereof 
15the Archer, as Axtpater the Tyrian 1n his exghth Book of the 
World. But Chryippus in his firſt of Provzdezce, and Piſſidontus , 
of the Gods, affirm, that Heaven is the Hegemonick of the World; 
Clearthes, the Sunne. But Chryſippus in the ſamic Book ( differing 
from what he ſaid beforc)aftirmeth it to be the purcſt part of the 
Ethcr, which they call the firſt God, ſenſibly , bec ney. it paſſeth 
tiroughall in the air,and through all living Creatures and 
Plants, bur through the Earth as a habit. 

* The World, according to the greater part of Stoicks, 15 COT- 2 Laert. 
np ible,for it is generated 1n the ſame manner as things compre- 
henſible by ſenſe. Again, if the parts thereof be corruprible, the 
wnole 1s alſo corruptible ; bur rhe parts of the World are cor- 
ruptible, for they arc dayly changed into one another, 
tcrcfore the whole it fſcltc 1s corruptible, And again , 

'r any thing admit any change into the worſe, 1t 15 corrup- 
ublc; but the World doth,tor it admitteth cxficcation, and inun- 
cation; thereforc, &c. 
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a Phils Iud. de * The World (hall periſh by fire, cauſed by the power of fire 
_ "_ which is in all things, which, aftcr a long time , conſuming all 
| the moiſture, ſhal] rc{olve all things into ur felt. The MoonsStars, 
b Phet.com.wtt.? and Sun, ſaith Cleanthes,(hall pcrith,bur God ſhall afimilare al] 
- = oped. things to himſclt, and retolve all into humfelt, © Thas opinion of 
as the gencrall conflagration of the World , was held by tac firſt 
and moſt antient of thus Sc, Ze.o, Cleanthes and Chryfippas. 
d Plut.com.aoe, © This fire is the Sced of the World ; ater the conflagration it 
diffuſeth ir ſelf even into the Vacuiry that was beyond the 
World. Afterwards, by order of the fame reaſon which made 
the World, it ſhall withdraw and contrat it {elf towards the 
_—_— of a new World, yer not be quite extinguiſhed, bur 
o as thar ſome portion thereof remain, for as much as it is the 
cauſe of motion. | 
e Phi. lud. Bur* Boerhius, Piſidortus, and * Panetius deny this conflagrati- 
tCic, 199. on, of the World, concciving rather that the VVorld is etcrnall, 
to whom likewilc Drozezes rne Babylonian aſſents. 


_ — 


CHAP VI. 
Of Elements. 


a Latrt, - Od having converted, as. we ſaid , all matter into meſſture, 

[ Jand preparcd 1t for the gencration of turure things, in the 
next place, produced the toure Elements, Fire, V Vater , 
Air, and Earth. Of thcic diſcourſeth Zero in his Book of the Uni- 
veric, and Chryſippus in his firſt of Phyſtcks, and Archedemas of E- 
Icments. 

b Element is that , of which generated things are firſt made, 
and into which they are reſolved, The foure Elements are 
matter or ſubſtance endued with quality. Fire 15 hot, water 
moiſt, Aire cold, Earth dry ; yet not fo, bur that in Aire, 
there is part of the ſame quauty, for in the higheſt it is fre, 
which is called Frher, in which 1s generated the El ſphcar of 
Planets, next Air, then VWarer, the batis ot all, Earth, being pla- 
ccd in the midit of all. 

© Of the tour Elements, two are light, Fire and Air, the other 
two, Earth and watcr, heavy,which properly tend to thecentre, 
but rhe centre it {clt 15 no way heavy. 
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CHAP. VII. 


Of Fire. 


8 Y 2 HE frt Element is that of F:re, which, as all bodics tend a Sos. 
ro the middle, enclineth , as much as the lightnefſe of irs 
Nature permits, to the centre of the world, by a circular moti- 
on round about it. 
> There arc (according to Zeno) rwo kinds of fire , one arti- þ 51s. 
ficiall, requiſite to the ule of life, which converteth nutriment 
inco1t ſel; the other inartificiall ( lo © Crcero renders 678ml) by c De wu. deer; 
which all things grow, and are preſerved 3 * for whatſoever 1s 2-_ | 
. VE dCic. de Nat. 
nouriſhed and groweth , compriterth within it {elf the power of g,,. .. 
[cars This fire 15 diffuſed through all the parts of the World , * 
and they are all ſuſtained by ir, Thar it is in the Earth appeareth 
by Sceds and Roots, which ſpring up and grow by the tempera- 
ment of this heat. Thar it is in Watcr appcareth, foraſmuch as 
Water is ſufceprtible of greater cold, as by ircezing. Ir 1s conſe- 
quently in air alſo; that being a vapour extracted trom Water , 
and ſupply'd by motion of the heat which 1s in the Warer. Bur 
rimarily, and originally, it 1s in the Element of fire, a Nature 
abſolutely hot, which difpenſeth ſalutary vitall hear to all other 
things. © This is Nature, ſaith Zero, and the Soul: Of fire conliſt « 5, phy. $. 
the Sun, Moon, and Starrs. 47. 
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CHAP. VII. 
Of the Starres. 


: TN the ether are generated the Starrs, of the nobleſt and purelt aCicer. Ner. 

part thereof, without admixtion of any other Nature wholly "© 
hot and pellucid, animate creatures inducd with ſenſe and In« 
tell. | OY 

b Peſedontus definerh a Star ,a divine body , conſiſting of xthe- b $16, phyſ. 
ricall fire, ſplendid and fiery, never reſting, but alwaies moving 
circularly. 

© That the Starrs are wholly ficry , Cleanthes proveth by the « rc. aur, ter, 
teſtimony of two ſenſes, touch and fight. For the Luſtre ot the 2. 
Sun is brighter then of any fire, ſceing rhar it ſhines fo far and 
wide, to lo vaſt a world; and ſuch is its rouch , that it not onely : 
warmeth, but oftentimes burneth, neither of which it would do 
It it were not ficry, 

Now ( ſaith he ) the Sun being ficry, 15 cither like that fire 
which is requiſe to the uſc of litegor unto that which 15 contalr - 
Ooooo 2 ed 
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Heaven. 


Starrs 


and underſtanding 


{tancc. 


The ſenſe and intclle& of che Starrs 15 chuctly manitcſt from 
their order and conſtancy , tor nothing can be moved by propor- 
tion and number without providence , tn which nothing 15 te- 
mcrarious, nothing various , nothing caſuall. But the order of 
Starrs, and conſtancy throughout all eternity, cometh neirhgr 
from Nature, for that is void of Reaſon, nor 'ftroni Fortunc , 
which affe&erh variety, and difalloweth conſtancy. 

Again, all things are moved cither naturally, or violently, or 
voluntarily. Thoſe which move naturally , arc carried citric by 
chcir weight downward, or by their lightnefſe upwards, neither 
of which 1s proper to the Scarres, for their motion is circular. 
Neitlicr can tt be ſaid, that they are moved violently- againſt 
their own nature ; for what power cati be greater $ ir remainerh 
therefore, that their motion be voluntary. | 

No fire can ſubſiſt without ſome altmenr, © the ftarres there- 
fore are nouriſhed by the vapours of the earth. 
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ned in the bodies of living creatures z bur this our fire, which 
che uſe of life requireth , 1s a conſumer of all things , diſturberh 
and diſparcheth all rhings. On the contrary, the other is COrpo- 
rcall, vitall, and falutary, it conſerveth all thungs, it nouritheth, 
encreaſcth, ſuſtainerh, and affe&erh with ſcnſc ; therefore, ſaith 
he, there's no queſtion to which of theſe fires the Sun is like , 
for he cauſerh all things ro flourith and ſprout up, according 
to their {cvcrall kinds : Wherefore the firc of the Sun being like: 
thofe fires which are in the bodies of living creatures, the Sun, 
mult be a living creature alſo, and ſo mult be likewiſe. the reſt 
of the Starres in the celcſtiall fire , which 1s called Arher or 


* Fot fcetng that of living creatures, one kinde is generated in 
the earth, otiier kinds in the water , others in the aire, it were 
abſurd to think, that in that part which 1s molt apt tor generati- 
on of living creatures, no living creature 1s generated. Tic 
cle the Arher, which being molt rare, andin PErPC- 
ruall agitation and vigour, 1t 1s neceflary the living creature 
thar 15 generated in it be endued with moſt acute fente , quic- 
keſt mobility. The ſtarrs therefore have fenie and intelligence , 
whence it followeth, that they are to be reputed Gods. For we 
fay, that they who live in the pureſt airc are much more acute 
, then thofe who live in a thick climate : The 
dict likewiſe is thoughr'ro conduce nor a little rothe ſharpening 
of the underſtanding. Whence it 1s probable, rhe ſtarrs are cn- 
duced with moſt excellent undcritanding , toraſmuch as tlicy 
dwell in the ztheriall part of the world, and arc nouriſhed with 
exhalations from the Sea and Earth , extenuarted by a long di- 


'Of Starrs (according to (pryippus ) there are two forts, boti1 


which are by nature drvine, animate, and providential! 
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fixcd and the Erratick, The multicude of che fixed is incompre- 
kcnfible;z the Errartick arc lower then the fixed. The fixed are 
allsankcd in onefupcrhicics , as is manitclt to the ſight 5 the cr- 
raiick in {everall. The fphear of fixed ſtarts includeta that of the 
crratick, The higheſt of the erratick, and next ro the fixed 
ſtarres, is the ſphcar of Setur#, ncxt, that of Fuprtez, atter which 
that of Mars, tncn that of Mercury, then that of Venus, then that | 
of the Sup, and laſtly that of the cfm, which being ncerelt 
ghe air, ſeemecth therefore acriall , and hath greateſt influence 
upon terreſtriall bodics. . 

s Saturn , #«re0, finttherh his courſe in almoſt thirty years zgCic. de Nat. 
Jupiter, veider, In twelve z Mars, w&mwwn twenty toure Months ©": 2- 
waiting {ix daics; Mercury, 58ers in a year; Venus, $urgbpes, ( low- 
eſt of the five Planets) ina year. 

" The Sun and the Aoon aye properly calledege, Starrs; but y, 5, 
«9 and «5,0 diffcr; for every «5p is «#9, but nor the contrary. 

' The 71ſizg of a itar, Chrypppus definerh , its advancement a- i Sted. 
bovc the carth 3 and the ſertz2g rhereof its occultation under 
che carth. The ſame ftarrs at rheſame time, riſe to ſome, and 
(cr to others, The apparition of a ſtar , i=, 1s its rifing roge- 
ther with che Sun; and rhe ſerting thereot, is its fetting with the 
Sun: tor {ctting is taken two waics,, in oppelition to riting , and 
in oppoſition to apparition. As the apparition of the Dog -ttar is 
irs r111ng together with the Sun, and its ſetting is irs occultation 
under the carth together with the Sun. The tame is ſaid of the 
Pleiades, 
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CHAP. IX. 
Of the Sn. 


i Ext Venus (the loweſt Planer) is the Sun, the ® chicte of all a cic. nar. deor. 
that conlift of this ztherialt fire, The Sun 1s defined by EE 
Clearthes and Chryippus, an intellcuall Taper, gather'd and 75057: 
kindled from the vapours of the Sca. © Pofſidotus defineth rhe « Lacrr, 
Sun a moſt pure fire , greater then the earth , of a {phericall fi- 

gure ( as © (leambes alſo affirmes ) an{werable to that of the £594-57- 
world, 

* That the Sun is fiery, is manifeſt in tharir hath all rhe opera-*© £7! 
tons of fire; and foraſmuch as he is fire, ir followeth that hee  ,;. 
muſt be nouriſhed. 5 The Sun is nourihed by exhalations trom 85106. p. 56 
the grcat Ocean. | | © | moms 

® According to the expanſion of thisſnbjected aliment , faith þ 514, 
Cleanthes, in hus motion trom Tropick ro Tropick, He moveth un 
a ipirall line, from the ay 6 towards the North, and to- 


wards the South. ' Zero ſaith, he hath two motions, one with i Stob.p. 57. 
thc 
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the World from Exft to Veſt , the other contraty, through the 
Signes. 

& Leert- : That the Sun is greater then the Earth, appeareth in that it 
enlightneth, nor only all the Earth, bur Heaven alſo. Again, the 
ſhadow of the Earth being conicall, argucs the Sun to be greater 
then the Earth. Again, itis viſible every where by reaſon of its 
magnicude. | 

| Leert, [The Sun is Eclipſcd by interpoſition of the Moon betwixt us 
and that part of the Suri which 1s toward us ( as Ze-o in his book 
of the Univerſe. ) For mecting the Sun, and coming under him, 
ſhe ſeemerh to darken his light , and afterwards to diſcloſe it a- 

.- gain, as will appear in abaſn of water. 
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CHAP. X. 


Of the Moon. 


2 Stob.P hyſ.p. * [N the loweſt part of the zthcr is the Afoor : The Moon ( ac- 
ata cording to Zero ) 1s an intelleftuall, wile, igneous, Star con- 
ſiſting of artificiall fire. Clearthes faith, ſhe 1s ot a fiery ſubſtance, 
b Phyfeol. Sevic, and of A dirty figure. b Lipſius for #woud®, dirty , {ubſticures 
0: 7H ead$, 25 if of tic fame figure, as a hator cap. Bur perhaps thcre 
6 Lat: nceds no altcration, for they © afhrmed, as ſhe Is nearcr to the 
d Flut.plac. 2. Earth then the Sun , fo 1s ſhe of a more terrene Nature, * Poſide- 
25. SPP 49; +44us and moſt of the Stoicks afhirm, ſhe 15 mixr of fire and air, * by 
2. x4 "reaſon of whichdiveriity of ſubſtance ſhe is not {ubje& to Cor- 
f $t.p. 6 ruption. ' To this mixtion of ait in ticr compoſition, they 1impute 
g Pl. Fh2. likewiſe tholc ſpots which are {cen in hct tace. 5 She 1s greater 
then the Earth, as well as the Sun is, and Sphzricall as the Sun, 
yet apeareth in various figuresthe full-Moon,firſt quarter, New- 
Moon, laſt quarter. 
® Chryfippes ſaith , ſhe isa fire colle&cd after the Sun, from 
the exhalation of freſh Waters, for which cauſe ſhe is likewiſe 
; Laert: nouriſhed by them,as * Poſſidortus alſo aſſerreth. 
k Laert. |: KHer motionis ſpiral;' Zero ſaith,the hath two motions, as the 
1 >19b.Þ-'57- one with the World trom Eaft ro we, the other contrary 
m $tob, p. $9, through the fignes. ” The period of her courſe is calleda 
Mont z #4, 15 wile that part of the Moon which appearcth to 
{ «rt. us, for one halfe of her 1s alwaies turned towards us. mi 
3 The Moonis Eclipled when ſhe falleth into the ſhadow of the n; 
earth. For although every month ſhe is oppolite to the Sun, yet 
ſhe 1s then only cclipled when ſhe is fullc{t, by reaſon of the th 
obliquiry of her courſe, whercby her latitude is varicd towards fri 
ehc north and ſouth. When therctore the happens to be necr the _ 
Ecliptick , and oppotitc to the Sun, the js eclipled ; which hap- B; 
pens ( as Pcſſigonrus ſaith ) in Libre and Scorpio , andin Ares and n 
Taurus. 


h Stob, p.s9. 
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ZE NO.*- 
7aur45, Thus Laerttas, but Poſſiconius feemes to have been 'igno- 
r:11t ot,ornot to have conſidered the motion of the Nodes of 
© Moon (commonly called (apm © Cauda dratonrs) whereby 

r-{tirution or period of Ecliptes is made in ninteen yeeres , 
( 2974.7? 0h0gpephreger ) which was the ground of Metez's perrod , and 
ot ;he Cycle of the Moon, 1n the Julian Calender. | I 
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CHAP. XI. 
Of Aire. 


"A, JExt the ſphear of the Moon (ſaith Chry/ippus) is the element a $206. 

Nees ere, interpoled betwixt the Sea and Heaven (® ſpheri- Þ cicer. 
call in figure ) © conſecrated by rhe name of * Juno , Siſter and © Eert. 
Wite of Jupiter , who is the Xther z berwixt thele rhexe'is a* © 
ncer conjunction. 


* The Aire 15 divided into three regions, the higheſt, the mid- © Stob. Phy! 


dle, and the lowelt. The higheſt region is the hotreſt anddryeſt, 
and rareſt, by reaſon of the vicinity of the etcrnall fires. The 
loweſt and necreit tothe carth 1s thick and caliginous ; becauſe 
It recciveth terrene exhalations. The middle region is more tem- 

rate then the higher and lower, as to ficcity and rarity , bur 
colder then both. This, wherein the clouds and winds ate gene- 
rated, 1s, accorcling to Pſſidorrus, forty turlongs above the carth. 
Next to 1t 15 the pure and liquid aire of untroubled light. From 
the turbulent part to the Moon is twenty hundred thouſand 
turlongs. | 

{To the aite 15 attributed the primirive cold, f Laert, 

* As concerning things in the Aire. Witer is the rigour of the 8 Et: 
airc, next above the earth, occaſion'd by the remoutenefle of the 
Sun, and 1s the coldeſt of the ſcaſons of the year. Sprrzg is the 
ſeaſon ſucceeding Winter, preceding Sunmer , andasa good 
tempcrature of the air, occaſion'd by approach of the Sun. Sum- 
mer 1> that {caſon of the year, when the aire above the earth is 
warmed, by the Suns acccfle rowards the north. Autumne that 
{caton of the year which tollowerh Summer , and precedeth 
Win:cr, 1s made by the return of the Sun from us. 

» Winter commeth , when the aire is predominant in thick- Þ Leer. 
neſſe, and is forced upward: Summer, when the fire is predomi- 
nant, and driven downward. | 

* Winde is a fluxion of the aire, having ſevcrall names, ffo1 
the variety of places; as for example : Thar which bloweth 
from t1.c darknefſe of the night, and Sun-ſctting, is called Zephy- 
rus3 from the Eaſt and Sun-riling , Apelrotes 3 trom the North , 
Bireas ; trom the South Lybs, * Ir 15 occafion'd by the Sun's exte-E Leerr. 


nuation of the vapours. 
[The 
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1 L cert. 1 The Ratnbow is 4 reflection of the Sun's beams from a humid 
cloude : or, as Poſſidortus , an apparition of part of the Sun or 
Moon in a cloud, dewy, concave, and continuous to the phanta- 
ſy, as in a looking-plaſſe, the repreſentation of a Circle, 


m Laert- " Comets are fircs ſubſiſting of thick air , carried up to the 
ztheriall place. 

Row " Zkaes 15 an accenſion of ſuddain fire, ſwittly carried through 
the air, appearing length-waies. 

0 Luert. ® Ratn 15 a Converiion of clouds into.water, when cither from 


the Earth, or from the Sea, by the power of the Sun , the hu- 
mour is drawn upwards incfte&ually. 


p Leert. ? Froſt 1s congealed rain. : 

q Laert. 4 Hail is a concrete cloud, diſperſed by the winde. 

r Laert, * Swow is humidity, froma concrete cloud , accarding to Poſ- 
ſrdomus, 

\ Liert, | Lightnizg is an accenſion of clouds, which are driven by the 


wiads upon one another, and broken, according to Zexo. 
r Laert. Pld, ©Thunder is a noilc occaſion'd by the colliſion of clouds, 
Feb yg 3* *Thuxderbolt is a ſtrong inflammation, ruſhing upon ce earth 
u Laert, with great violence, when the clouds by impuiton of the winds 
arc broken againſt one another. Some define ita converſion of 
fiery inflamed airc, violently ruſhing down. 
x Laert, * Typho 1s a violent Thunder , thruſt down with a grcat force 
of winde, or a ſmoaking winde, which rutherh down upon the 
breaking of the cloud. . 
Preſter is a cloud incloſed with fire by winde in the concavi- 
ries of the carth: There are many kinds thercof , Earthquakes, 
(vaſma's, and the like, 
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CHAP. XII. 
Of Water and Earth. 


Ry Tx part of the world (ſaith * Chryſippus) which is the moſt 
| ſolid ſupport of nature, as bones are 1n a living creature, is 
| called the earth : About this the water 1s evenly diffuſed, The 
carth hath ſome uneven parts ariſing out of the water, called 
Iſlands, or, if of large extent, Continents, from the lgnorance 
of man, who knowcs not, that even thoſe are Iflands , 1n reſpett 
of the great Ocean. 

| The carth is in the midſt, being inthe nature of a Center , 

b Phe. plc, 0 one and finite , © ſphericall in figure. The water is likewiſe 
© Phe pla Ipbericall, having the ſame center with the earth. 

F hil: g. 16. The earth hath five Zones, one northern , beyond the Artick 
Circle,uninhabirable through extremity of cold:another tempe- 
rate; a third not habitable by rcaſon of extream heat » whence 


It 
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it is called Torrid; a fourth cemperate , a fit ſouthern, not habi- 
table by rcaſon of cold. * Bur Poſidoraus conceiverh rhe Climate « c1gwes 
under the EquinoGtiall to be temperate 3 for, faith he, under the 
Tropicks where the Sun dwells longeſt, rhe places arc habitable, 
and why nor then under the Aquator > -Again, the nighr being 
equall to the day , affordeth leiture enough for refrigeration , 
which is aſſiſted likewiſe by ſhowers and winds. 

* The generation of the world began from the earth, as from * $96. 
the Center; for the Center 1s the beginning of a ſphear. 

4 Plants have not any foul at all, but ſpring up of themſelves, & Plur. plac; 
as 1t were by chance. Phil. $. 26. 
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CHAP, XII. 


Of Miſtion and Temperament. 


(ohres aſſerteth a * Spirit moving it ſclfe to it ſelfe, and a $wb. Phy. 
trom 1t ſelte, or a ſpirit moving it ſelte backwards and for- 29. 
wards, He callcth it ſpirit, as being moved aire , anſwering in 
ſome proportion to the Athcr, ſo thar ir both meets in one; and 
this motion 1s only accofding to thoſe who think , that all na- 
ture receiveth mutation, ſolution, compoſition, and the like. 
Compoſition, m1xtion, temperament , and confuſion arc different.” 
Compoſition is a conttaCt of bodies, whoſe ſuperticies are con- 
tiguous to one another, as in heaps of gtain or ſand. Mixtion is 
of two or more bodics, whole qualities are diffuſed through the 
whole, as we lee in fire, and ray hot 1ron, and in our own Sk 
for every where there 1s a diffuſion through entire bodies, foas 
one body doth paſſe through another. Temperament is of two 
or more humid bodies, whole qualities are diffnſed through the 
whole. Mixtion 1s alſo common to drie bodies, as to fire and 
Iron, to the ſoul and the body, temperament only ro the humid. 
For qualities appeat from the tempeframent of ſeverall humid 
things, as of wine, honey, water, vinegar, and the like; rhar in 
luch tetaperament, the qualitics of the things tempered re- 
main , is evident from this, that oftentimes rhey are by ſome 
art ſeparated from'one another. For, it we put a * bit dipped 
noylc into wine mixt with water, the water, ſeparating it {clfe 
{rom the wine , will gather to the ſpunge. Laſtly, contuſion is 
the tran{mutation ot two or more qualities into another of a 
afferent nature, as in compoſition f Unguents and Medicines, 
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CHAP. XIV. 
Of Generation and Corruption. 


a idontus aſlerteth foure ſpecies of generation and corrup- 
tion, of things that are into things that are(tor that of things 
that are not, and of things that are not he rejc&cd , conceivin 
there is none ſuch.) Of tran{murations into things that are, one 
is by diviſion, another by altcration, a third by confufion, a 
fourth of the whole by refolution. Of theſe , alteration concern- 
eth the ſubſtance, the other three are of rhe qualities which in- 
here in the ſubſtance. According to theſe arc generations made, 
But the ſubſtance it ſelfe is neither augmented nor diminiſhed 
by appoſition or detraCtion , bur is only altercd as happeneth to 
numbers and meaſures. Bur in things properly qualited, as Dron 
and Theor , there is augmentation and diminution , whereforc 
the quality of each remainerth from the gencration untill the 
corruption thereof, in plants and living creatures which are ca- 
ablc of corruption. In things properly qualired , he affcrted 
ewo ſuſceptible parts; one, according to the ſubſtance, another 
according to the quality: This, as we have often ſaid, admit- 
tech augmentation and diminution, Neither 1s the thing pro- 
perly qualited , and the ſubſtance out of which it is, all one, nor 
divers, but only, not all onc, becauſe the ſubſtance is a part, and 
occupatcth the ſame place z but things that are divers have di- 
ſtin&places, and are not confider'd in part. That asto the thing 
propcrly qualitcd, and as to the ſubſtance, it is not the ſame, 
Mneſarchus affirmeth to be evident , becaule it is neceſſary, that 
to the ſame happen the ſame things. For it, for example, a man 
having _ a horſe , ſhould break it , and make a dog, we 
would preſcntly, beholding it, ſay, this was not before, bur ir is 
now: Soare the qualited and the ſubſtance divers. Neither is it 
likely that we ſhould all be the ſame as to ſubſtance; for it often 
happens, that the ſubſtance is preexiſtent to the generation , as 
the tubſtance of Socrates was, before Socrates was z and after the 
corruption and death of Socrates, the ſubſtance remaincth , 


_ though Socrates himſeltc be nor. 
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CHAP. XV. 
| Of Motton. 


- Moos ( according toChry/ippus ) is a mutation of parts; 
etther in whole or in parts, or an cxceſſion out of place, 
cither 1n whole or in part, ora change according to place , 0r 
ngure, 
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figure. Jaculation is a vehement motion trom on high. &eff is partly 
a privation of motion in a body, partly che ſame habit of a body 
betore arid after. There are two firlt motions, right and oblique z 
from the mixtion of theſe arilcth great variety of motions. 
> Zero aftirmes the parts of all things conliſting by@hemſclves b Sr. 

are moved towards the midle of rhe whole , and likewiſe of the 
World it felt z wherefore it 1s rightly ſaid , chart all parts of the 
World tend to the midle thereot, and principally the heavy, and 
that there is the ſame cauſe of the reſt of the World in the infi- 
nite vacuity, and of the reſt of the Earth, in the World, in the 
midſt of which 1t is conſtituted as a point. All bodies have nor 


gravity, asair, and firez yet thele in ſome manner tend to the 
midſt of the World. 
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CHAP. XVI. 
Of Living Creatures. 


6 F animate Creatures there are two kinds(for Plants as wee ® 7 1a Pl. Ph. 
ſaid have no ſouls ) ſome arcapperitive and concupiſcible, 

othcrs rationall, The Soul, according to Zeno, Amnttpater and 

Prfſidozus, is a hot ſpirit, for hereby we breath and move, Clean- 

thes ſaith, we live ſo long as that heat holdeth. 

Every ſoul hath ſenſc and is a ſpirit innate in us  wherefote 
it is a body, and hall not continue after death ; yet 15 it by Na- 
rure corruptible, notwithſtanding, that it is a part of the Soul of 
the Univerſe which is incorruptible: Yet ſome hold, that the leſle 
firm Souls, ſuchas are tholc of the unleatned, periſh at the difſo- 
lution of the body; the ſtronger,as thole of rhe wife and virtuous, 
ſhall laſt even untill the generall conflagration. 

» The Soul hath cight parts, whereof five are the Sences , the LRN Phi. 
xth generative, the {eventh Vocall, the eighth Hegemonick. Poe. 4. 4. 

© The Supream or Hegemonick part of the Soul, 15 that which c pau. yte. 
maketh Phantaſics, afſent, fenſc, appetite, This Supreme part is 7hil. 4. 4. 
called Ratiocination z * it is ſcared in the Heart , ſome fay in the 4 piue, plec, 
Head, as in its ſphcar. phil. 4. 4. 

* From the' Hegemonick iſſue and afc cxtchded to the body « Phu plac. 
the ſeven other parts, which it guiderh by their proper Otgans , 7M. 4. 21. 
as a fiſh its claws. 

Serſe is an apprehenſion by the Senſitive Organ, or a compre- 
henſion. Senſe 13 taken many waicsz For the taculty, habit, act, 

— whereby the ſentible obje& is comprehended, and the 
egcmonick parts of the Soul ate called Senſe. Again, the Senſo- 

ries are intcll;gent ſpirits, diffuſcd from the Hegcmonick to the ? ph, prec. 

Organs. * The lenſes ate Sight, Hcaring, Smell, Taft, Touch, Me 2 

$ Srght is a ſpirit extended trom the Hegemonick pars to the ju 7 
Ppppp 2 Fics. 
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Eijes. Sight is made by contra&ion of that light which is berween 
the eyc and the object intoa Cone, according to Chry/ippus. Apol- 
lodoras ſaith , that parr of the Air which 1s Conicall is next the 
ſight, the ſe next the Obje& ; ſo as that which 1s ſeen is point- 
ed out to By the Air as by a ſtick. 

Colour is the firſt figuration or habir of marrer, 

Darkneſſe is viſible, for from the ſight there ifluetha ſplendor 
which paſſeth round about thar darkncflc. Neither is the ſighr 
deceived, for it truly (ces thar ir 1s dark. Chry{ppas ſaith, that we 
ſee according to the intention of rhe mcdiate arr, which is truck 
by che viſuall ſpirit, which paſſerh from the Hegemonick to the 
apple of rhe eye; and, after that blow, talleth upon the car next , 
extending it {clf in a Conicall fhgure, Again, trom the eye are 
emitted ficry raies, not black or dusky , and thcretore dirkneſſe 
1s vittblc. | 

' Hearing is a ſpirit extended from the Hegemonichk part to 
the Ears. Hearing 1s made when the Air betwixt tle ſpeaker and 
hcarer is verbcratcd in a circulation , and at laſt by agitation , 
paſſeth in at the Ears, as the circles that arc made in a pond, by 
caſting in a ſtone. 

« Selling, isa ſpirit extended from the Hegemonick to the 
noſtr1]s. | 

| Tafting is a ſpirit extended from the Hegemonick to the 

Tongue. | 
m 7 ouching isa ſpirit, extended trom the Hegemonick part to 


the ſupcrficies, ſo that it perceiveth thar which 1s obliged to at. 


" The ſixt part of rhe Soul is the Generative , which is a ſpirit 
from the Hegemonick to the Paraſtate ; of this part , ſee Laeytius 
from avipua N avryron Tine, 7c. to a53 epaiger, and Plutarch de Philoſoph. 
Plac, lib. 5. cap. 4, 5, 9» 1 I,z12,13,15, 16,17, 23. 

® The ſeventh and laſt part of the Soul, is that which Zexo 
calls vocall, commonly called rhe Voice. It 1s a ſpirit proceeding 
trom the Hegemonick part to the throat, tongue, and other pro- 

r Inſtruments of ſpeech. ? Voice is Air, nor compoſcd of little 
pieces, but wholc and continuous, having no vacunty in it. This 
Air bcing ſtruck by the wind , ſpreadeth into circles infinitely , 
untill the Air round abour it be filled like the Warer in a pond 
by throwing in of a ſtone, only the Water moves ſpherically, the 
Air rigs, 7+ Iu Voice is a body, forit a&eth, it {triketh upon , 
and lcaveth an impreſſion in our Ear, as a ſcal in Wax, Again, 
wharſocvcr moverth and diſturbeth ſome affc&ion is a body; Har- 
mony moveth with dclight, diſcord diffurbeth. gain, whatlo- 
evcr is moved is a body , but Voice 1s moved and reverberatcd 
from ſmooth places, as a ball againſt a Wall, So in the Zgyprian 
Pyramids, one Voice is redoubled four or five times, | 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XVII. 
Of God. 


Itherto of rhe Matcrial principle, and that which is produ- 
{ Jc<dotit; wecome now to the other principle, the Agent , 
Goa, | 
* This queſtion they divide into four parts; firſt, that there are a cic. n«t.Jewr. 
Gods;ſecondly,whart they arc;thirdly,thar they order the world 3 #*: *: 
fourthly, that chey take care of humane affairs. 
Cleanthes (aith , thatthe notions of God are imprinted in the Cic. ibid. 
minds of men from four cauſes. Firſt, from Divination, for the 
Gods afford us fignes of future things, whercin if there be any 
miſtake, 1t 15 not trom their part, bur trom the errour of humane 
conjecture. The ſecond is from the multitude of good things wee 
receive by the temperature of Heaven, the fertility of rhe | ry 
and abundance of other benefits. The third from the Terrour of 
Thunder, Tempeſt Rain, Snow, Hail, Devaſtation, Peſtilence , 
Earthquakes, and fomtimes groanings, ſhowers of ſtones and 
blood, Portents, Prodigics , 6 hx and the like ; wigh which 
men are affrighncd into a belict, that there is a heavenlyGivine « 
power. The fourth and greateſt cauſc is the xquability of the 
motion and revolution of Heaven, rthe'Sun, Moon and ſtarres, 
their diſtinctions, varicty, beauty, order, the very ſight whereof 
declares that they were not made by chance. 
That rhere are Gods Chryſippus proveth thus; * If there is ſome- b cic. ibid, | 
thing in Nature, which the mind, rcaſon, power, and faculties 
of man could not make , that which did make it is better then 
Man; burt Celeſtiall things, and all thoſe, whoſe order is ſempi- 
ternal, could not be made by Man ; there is therefore ſomthing 
which made them, which 1s better then Man , and what 1s that 
but God > For it there are no Gods, what can there be 1n Nature 
better then Man, for in him only is reaſon, then which nothing 
1s more excellent 2 But for a man to think that there 15 nothing in 
the World better then himſelf, is a toolith arrogance. Therctorc 
there is ſomthing better, and conſequently there 1s a God. 
© Zeng more conciſely thus ; That whichis rationall 1s better « cic, ibid. 
then that which is irrationall , but nothing 1s better then the 
World, therefore the World is rationall. In like manner may be 
proved that the World is wilc, that itis happy , that 1t 1s cter- 
nall, for all theſe are better then the want of theſe ; But rherc 
15 nothing better then the World ; whence it followeth that rhe 
World is God. 
Again, he argues thus. No part of aninſenfſible thing hath 
ſenſe 3 bur -the parts of the World have ſenſc, therefore the 
World hath ſenſe, ' 


He 
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He proceedeth to urge this more ſtrictly : Nothing, ſaith he, 
that is void of minde and reaſon, can of it ſelfe generate that 
which is animate and rationall 3 bur the world generates ani- 
mate and rationall creatures, therefore the world is animate 
and rationall, 

Likewiſe, according to his cuſtome , he concludeth his argu- 
ment with a ſimilitudc: If out of an Olive-rrce ſhould come har- 


monious Pipes, that made Muſick , you would nor doubt, but 


that the ſcience of Muſick were in the Olive-tree, Whar if a 
Plain-trce ſhould bear Muſicall inſtruments , you would think 
there were muſick in thoſe Plain-rrces : Why then thould we 
not judge the world to be animate and wiſe, that produceth out 
of it ſcltc animate and wiſc creatures. 

There is nothing beſides the world which wanteth nothing , 
and which is perfe& and complear in all irs numbers and parts : 
for as the cover, ſaith Chryſippas, was made for rhe ſhicld's ſake, 
and the ſcabberd for thc {words z ſo beſides the world, all other 
things were made for the ſake of fomerhing elſe. Fruites of the 
carth were made for living creatures, living irrationall creatures 
for the uſc of man, horles for carriage, oxen for tillage , dogs 
for hunting and defence 3 but, man himſclfe was made to con- 

» template and imitacc the world. Not tharthe is at all perfc&, 
but only a part of that which is perte&t. But rhe world ut ſelfe, 
*. foraſmuch as it comprchendeth all things, neither is there any 
thing which is not in ir, is cvcry way pertc&. Vhat rherefore 
can be wanting to that which is beſt? Bur, there 1s nothing ber- 
ecr then the minde and reaſon, theretore theſe cannot be wan- 

ting to the world, | 
»Cbryſippus adderh this compariſon: As all things are beſt in the 
molt perte& and mature creatures,: as ina Horlie better then in 
a Colt, in a Dog betrer then in a Whelp, in a Man berter then 
in a Child : So that which 1s beſt in all the world, muſt be in 
that which is perfe& and abſolute 3 bur, then the world , no- 
thing 1s more perfect, nothing berter then vertue , therefore the 
world hath proper vertuec. The nature of man is not pcrfe&t3 
yet, 1n man there 15 vertue, how much more then in the world? 
The world therefore hath vertuc, rherctore it is wiſe , and con- 

{cquently God. 

4 yhe.pl. pb, © Thus rhe notion and apprehenſion men have of God, is, 
1.6. firſt, by conceiving the beauty of thoſc things which are objc- 
ctcd to their eycs, tor no beauritull rhing hath been made by 
chance and adventure, but compoled and framed by ſome inge- 
nious and operative art, Now that the heaven is beautifull, ap- 
peareth by the torm, colour, and bigncfle thereof , by rhe v2- 
ricty allo of ſtarres diſpoſed therein. Morcover, the world is 
round in manner of a ball, which figure of all others, is princi- 
pall and moſt pertect , for it alone relemblerh all the parts ; for 
betng 


= 
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being round it ſelfe, it hath the parts alſo round. 
As to the ſecond part of the queſtion, © Gad 1s an. ummortall © «nt 
being, rationall, perte&; or intellefuall in Beartrude , vorde of 
all evill, providenr over the world , and things in the wortd ; 
not of human form, maker of all, and as it were farther of all. 
They define God a or full of intelligence, of a fiery na- * 7/ut. Pl. Ph. 
. | - . . . I 
ture, having no proper form , but transforming himfelfe inta 
wharſoever he pleaſerh, and reſembling all things. 
We underſtand by God , faith Antipater, a living nature of 
ſubſtance, happy, incorruprible, doing good ro mankinde. All 
men acknowledge the Gods 1mmortall, They who deprive the 
Gods of beneficence, have an imperfect notion of them , as they 
likewiſe , who think they are ſubje& ro generation and corrup- 
tion. | 
s Yet, are there ſome Gods, ſaith Chryſippas , generative and | <6 as 
tmortall, as well as there are others ingencrate : f ® The wortd , h $rb. © 
ſtarres, and earth are Gods, bur the fupream God is the zxtheti- 
all minde, Japrter.) The fun, moon , and other fuch like Gods 
were begotten; bur Fuprtey is eternall. Other Gods uſe a certain 
nouriſhment, whereby they are maintained equally ; but Jupiter 
and rhe world after another ſort then the generated, which thall 
be conſumed by fire. Jupiter groweth continually , untill ſuch 
time as all things be conſumed in him , death being the ſepara- 
tion of the ſou] and body 3 for ſeeing that the ſoul of the wotld 
never departeth at all , bur augmenteth continnally , untill ic 
have conſumed all the matter within it ſelfe, we cannot ſay thar 
the world dieth; | 
: The ſubſtance of God , Zexo affirmes to be the whole World i £ert- 
and Heaven , ſo alſo Chryſzppas in his 11 of the Gods, and Poſſi- 
dontus in his firſt of the Gods, But eA-tipater in his 7** of the 
world, afhrmes his tubſtance to be acriall. Boethzxs in his book of 
nature, ſaith, the ſubſtance of God is the ſphear of fixed ſtars. 
Sometimes they call him a nature containing the world , ſome- 
times 4 nature producing all upon earth. 
As concetning the thir4parr of the queſtion ; they afhtm, that 
* God is an opcrative artificiall fire, merhodically ordering and & Pur. 
eftcting the generation of the world , comptchending in him- 
ſelfc all olifck reaſon , by which every thing is produced ac- 
cording to Fate. God is a Spirit, diftuled through the whole 
world, having ſevcrall denominations, according to the feverall 
parts of the matter through which he ſpreadeth, and rhe ' ſeve- 1 rr. 
rall cftc&s of his power ; ava therein. They call him &ie, as 
#i 3r vdi]e, by whom all things are : We, as the author f{lw, of 
life. Mrzervas as diffuſed through the zrther ; Furo, as through 7 _ rt 
the aire; Yulcan, as through the ” artificiall fire; Nepture, as owl _ 
through the ivater ; (eres, as through the earth. In like manner #ichylus of: 
the reſt of his names were impoſed, with reſpe& ro fome proper- a deg 
LY. T1ixror 0p. 
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ty. © Thisplace was firſt diſcourſcd upon by{Zeno), atter whom , 
Cleambes and Chryſippus dilated more largely upon it. 

* By this Providence, the World, and all parts of the World, 
were in the beginning conſtituted , and are 1n all time ordered. 
This diſputation they divided into three parts: The firſt;from the 
ſame rcaſon that teacheth us there are Gods, inferrcth, that the 
World is ordered by themyſecing that there 15 nothing higher or 
more cxcellent, then this adminiitration. The {econd, from thar 
reaſon which tcacheth us, that all things arc ſubj.&ed to an 
undcrſtanding nature, and exquiſitely ordercd by it, inferreth , 
that it is generated of animate principles. The third place is de- 
rived from admiration of celeſtiall and rerrc{tria!l things. Upon 
theſe , Cicero diſcourſeth at large, according to the opinton of the 
Stoicks. 

As to the fourth part of the queſtion in generall concerning 
the Gods, that they have a particular providentiall care of 
'man-kinde. it 1s manifeſt, in that whattoever 1s 1n this world 
was made for.the ulc of man, and 15s conducible thcreunto ; and 
if tor the whole fpecics , they muſt con{equently have the ſame 
care of particulars, which they expreſle by many portents, and 
all thoſe fignes whereupon the art of D:Taarion depends. There 
was nevcr any great perſon without ſome divine inſpiration, 


But we muſt not argue from hence, that 1t the corn or vine- 


yard of any man be hurt by a Tempeſt , or Fortune deprive him 
of any of the conveniencics of lite, that he ta whom this hath 
happened, may be judged to be hatcd or neglected of God. The 
Gods take care of great things , the little they negle&t; bur ro 
great perſons all things have alwaics a happy iſſuc. 

? Chryippus in his fourth Book of Providence laith , there is no- 
thing more ignorant , nothing more fordid then thoſc pcrſons, 
who think, good might have been without 11], For, Good and [1] 
being contraries, it 1s neceſſary, that both con{iſt rogether mu- 
rually , ſuſtaining one another , as 1t were by oppoſition. For, 
how could we underſtand Juſtice, unleſſe there were 1, juries? 
What 6 9: bur a privation of Injuſtice > How can Fortitude 
be underſtood , but by oppolitton to Fear 2 How Cortimence , but 
from /utemperance > How Prudece, if there were not Imprudence? 
VWhy do not theſe foolcs defire that T7uth migiitbe without Fal- 
ſhood? Such arc good and 211, happtineſſe and miſery, griefe and plea« 
ſure; one is ty'd to the other , as Plato ſayes, by their contrary 
cnds. 

4 Here followcth the queſtion > whether that Providence 
which framed the world and mankinde, did make likewilc 
thoſe corporcall infirmities and 1icknefſes which men ſuffer. 
Chzyſippas afirmerh it was not the 1ntent of Nature to make men 
obnox1ous to ſickneſle : For this agreeth not with the Author ot 
Nature, and Parent of all good things; bur hc having ores 
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red many great things, moſt apt and uſefull , other things allo , 
incommodious to thoſc which he made, were aggenerated toge- 
ther with them, coherent to them, made, not by Nature, bur 
ccrtain neeelary conſequence, ner mepexeniibnorw As,faich he,when 
Nature framca the bodics of Mcen,more {ubtle realon & the bene- 
fic of the World, would have requircd thatthe head thould have 
been made of the ſmalleſt and thin bones; but this utility would 
have becn tollowed by another extrinſecall inconvenience of 
grcater conſequence, that the head would be too weakly deten- 
ded, and broken with the leaſt blow, Sickneſles theretore and 
diſcaſcs arc engendred whilſt health is engendred.In like manner 
faith hc, whillt Yertue is begotten in Man, by the counſell of Na- 
ture, vices likewiſcare begotten by contrary affinity. 


— ——_— 
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CHAP, XVIII 
Of Nature. 


* NR, Ext Jupiter, Poſidomus placeth Nature, By Nature they 
{omimcs undcritand that which containeth the World , 

{omrtimes, that which produceth things upon Earth; both which, 

as we aid, 1s to be underſtood of God, For that Nature which 

containcth and preſerveth the World, hath pertcct lence and rea- 

ſon, which power is the Soul of the World, the mind and divine 

Witdom. ® Thus under the terme of Nature, they comprehend b LJ, lib. 

both God and the World, affirming that the one cannot be with- 7: 3+ . 

out the other, as it Nature were God TED | through the 

\World, God the mind of the World, the World the body of 

God. © This Chryſippas calleth Common-Nature 1n diftintion from «© p1,; 

pariicular Nature. n 

* Nature is defined by Zexo an artificial fire, proceeding in the « Laer:. 

way of gencration, which is the fiery ſpirit, the Artiſt of tormes3 

by others, a habit receiving motion trom it ſelf, according to pro- 

lifick reaſon,and effefting and containing thoſe things which ſub- 

ft by it, in certain definite times, producing all things, from 

which it ſelf is diſtin by Nature , propoling to it {elf thele two 

ends, Utility and Pleaſurc, as is maniteſt from the porduGtion of 

man. 


- F lut> Plac.n. 
28. Laeve, 
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CHAP. XIX. 


Of Fate. 


a Srb.n.9. * JH third from Jupzter ( according ro Piſidonrus ) 18 Fate, for 
Pint. Jupiter is firſt, next Nature, then Fate. 
b Plut. PLPh. Þ* They call Fate a concatenation of Cauſes,that 1s,an order and 
1.28, connex1on which cannot be rranſgreſled. 

Fate is a cauſe depending on Laws, and ordcring by Laws, ot 
a reaſon; by which the World 1s ordercd. 

* Fate is, according to Zexo, the motive power of matter, dil 


£2 poſing ſo and ſo , not much diftering from Nature and Pro: 
vidence. 
d Stob. 4 Panetius afhrmcth Fate tobe God. 
e Stob. * Chryſippus defineth Fate a ſpirituall power , governing thi 
t Agel. World orderly ; or, ' a ſcmpitcrnall and indeclinable ſerics and 
chain of things, it {clt, rollingand implicating it tclt by erernall 
orders of con{cquence, of which it 1s adapced anc connected; or , 
& Stob as Auk, 5 vo again in his Book of Defi411045 bath it, 5 The reaſon 
, of the World, or Law of all things in the VV orld , governcd by 


Providence; or the reaſon why things paſt have been, the preſent 
arc, the future ſhall be. For Reaſon, he uſerth Truth, Caulc, Na- 
turc, Neceſſity, and other termes, as attributed to the {ame thing 
in different recipes. Fate from the ſevcrall diſtributions thereof , 
1s called Clotho, Lackeſis and Atropos. Lacheſis, as it ditpcnterh to c- 
very one, as it were by lot; Atropos, as 1t 15 an immurable diſpen- 
{ation, from all etcrnity; Clotho, in allufion to the reſemblance it 
hath with ſpinning and twiſting of Threads. 
h PL. PL2h,z. " Neceſſity isa caule invincible, molt violent, and inforcing all 
things. ' Fortune is a Caule unknown and hidden to humane rca- 
£5 7 {ome thi - by Neccſluy, others by Fate , ſome b 
on. For tome things come by y, y : y 
deliberate Counſel, others by Fortune, ſome by Caſualty. 
k P1.Ph.1.27, * Bur Fatc,being a connex1on of Cautes interlaced and linked or- 
derly, compriſcth allo that cauſe proccedeth trom us. 
1 Laert, | That all chings are done by Fate , 1s afſerted by Zezo in his 
Book of Fate, and Pcſſidarius in his ſecond Book of Fate , and Bue- 
m Cic.de Fate, thus in his 11 of Fate, Which ® (khr1ſippas proves thus. 1t there 
1Sany motion withour a cauſe, then evcry axiom is not cithcr 
true or fallc, tor that which hath not cth@cnt cauſes, will be nu1- 
ther true nor falſc 3 but every axiom 1s cithcr true or fallc , 
therefore there 1s no motion withour a caulc. And if 1o, then all 
things that are done, arc done by precedent cauſes, and it fo, 21! 
thipgs are done by Fate. That all axicms are cithcr true or ta1le+ 
Cicero faith, he labour 'd much to prove , whereby be takes away, 
P (i! les 


27, 
3 PL Ph. 71. 
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peſſibles, tnaeterminates , and other diſtin&ions of the Academicks, 
of which ſee Alcrzous, Chap, 26. 


"In an{wer to the /luggiſh reaſon , if it be your fate to die of © Cis. de fate, 


this fackneſſe , you (ball die whether you have a Phyſician or no 
and if it be your tate to recover , you ſhall recover whether you 
have oFhoktian or not. Chryſippus faith, that in things ſome are 
ſimple, ſome conjurs. S$1mple1s thus, Secrares ſhall dic on fuch a 
day 3 for whether he do any thing or not, it is appointed he 
ſhould die on ſuch a day. Bur it it be deſtin'd thus , Larus ſhall 
have a fon Oevpus , it cannot be ſaid , wherher he accom any 
with a woman or not, for it 15 a conjurtt thing, and confatall, as 
he termes 1t, becaulc 1t 1s deſtin'd that Larys ſhall lie with his 
witc , and that he thall get Oedipus of her. As it weſhould ſay, 
Milo (hall wraſtle at the Olympick Games , and anothcr ſhould 
inter , then he ſhall wraſtle whether he have an adverſary or 
no, he were miſtaken ; for that he ſhall wraſtle 1s a conjun& 
thing, becauſe therc is no wraſtling without an adverſary. Thus 
are retelled all fophiſmcs of this kinde ( you ſhall recover whe- 
ther you have a Phylician or not ) for it is no Icfſe determined by 
fate that you thall have a Phylician, than that you hall recover. 
They arc copfatall. 

Thus there being two opinions of the old Philoſophers 3 one, 
that all things are ſo done by Fate, that Fate inferrerth a power 
of Neccfſitic, as Democrtiius, Heraclitus, Empedecles, and Ariſtotle 
held z the other, that the motions of our fouls were voluntary 
without any Fate: (-3/ippus, as an honourable Arbitratour , 
took the middle way bertwixt theſe, bur inclining molt to thoſe 
who conceived the motions of our ſouls free from neceſfſitie. 
The Antients, who held all things to be done by Fate, ſaid, 
It was by a violence and ncccfſitic ; thoſe who were of the con- 
trary opinion, denyed, that Fate lad any thing to do with our 
aſſent, and that there was no neceſſitie impoled upon aſlents, 
They argued thus : If all things are done by Fate, all chings are 
done by an antecedent cauſe, and 1t appetite, then likewiſe 
thoſe things which follow appetite , rherctore afſents alſo. But, 
if the _—_ of appetite 15 not in us, neither 1s the appetite 1t 
(clke in our power, and it fo, neither thoſe things whach are 
ctcC&ed by apperiic arc in our power , and conſequently neither 
aſſents nor ations are in our power; whence it  ryvendhng thar 
neither praiſe can be juſt, hor diſpraiſe , nor honour , nor pu- 
niſhment ; but this is talſe , theretore all things arc not done by 
Fate, 7”. 

But Chryſppus not allowing .his neceſſity, yet maintaining that 
nothing happened without precedent cauſes, diſtinguiſherh thus. 
Of Cauſes, faith he, {ome are pertcc and principall , others al- 
iſtant and immediate. VVhen we ſay, all things arc done by 
Fate, from anteccdent cauſes , we underſtand not the perfect 
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and principall cauſes, bur the aſſiſtent and immediate. He there- 
torc anſwers the former objection rhus : It all things are done 
by Fatc, it followeth, that all things be done by antecedent 
cauſes, but not by the principall and pertc& , bur by the aſliſtent 
and immediate, which though they bc nor 1n our power, it fol- 
loweth nor, that the appetite hkewile 15 in our power. This Ar- 

ument thereforc concludes well againſt thoſe who joyne ne- 
ceffity with Fare , but nothing againſt rhoſe who aflert antece- 
dent cauſcs not perfc& nor principall. Whart aſſent is, and how 
it commeth to be in our power, we have already thewn 1n the 
Lovwich. 

Hence it followeth , that * notwithſtanding that all things are 
neceſſarily coated and connected by Fate , with a certain prin- 
cipall reaſon ; yet (faith Cr3ſippus ) our mindes are fo obnoxious 
to Farc, as thcir property and quality 1+. For , 1t at thc firſt b 
nature they were formed ſoundly and profitably, all chat power 
which commeth upon them extrinſecally trom Fate , they tranſ- 
mir ca{ily and bad z bur, it rhey arc harſh, ignorant, and 
rudc, not {upported by any helps of good art , although they arc 
preſſed by little or no conflict of tatall incommodity , yet by 
their own unluckincſlc, and voluntary impuliton , they ruſh into 
continuall fins and errours, which thing maketh that this na- 
rurall and neceflary conſequence of things , which 1s called Farc, 
be by this reaſon . For it 15, as it were; fatall, and conſequent in 
its kinde, that wicked minds ſhould not be without tins and 
crrours, an inſtance whercot he bringcth not unappoſfire. As, 
{faith hc, a tolling ſtore, 1f you turn it downa ſtecp place, you 
firſt give it the cauſc and beginning of 1ts precipitation , bur at- 
eerwards it rollcth headlong of it {c1fc 3 not that you make it do 
lo any longer , but bccauſc its figure , and the volubility of its 

form 15 {uch. In ike manner, ordcr , and reaſon, and neceflitic, 
moveth the beginnings of caulcs ;z but the impetuouſn« ſe of our 
thoughts and mindcs, and our own actions, arc guided by every 
mans private will and minde, Thence continucth he, the Py- 
thagorcans ſay, 


Mer: of therr own accord therr 11's procure. 


As conceiving that all ills procecd from themſelves, and ac- 
corUling to their own appetites when they 11n and offend, and ac- 
cording to their own minde and figne, 

For thts reaſon he denyeth, that we ought to {uffer and hear 
\uch wicked, or idle, or noxious, or impudcnt pcrions, who bc- 
ing taken in ſome tault and wickedneſle , have recourle to thc 
necclity of Fare, as to a Sanctuary, affirming that they have done 
wickedly, 1s not to be attributed ro their temerity , but ro Fate. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP, XX. 
Of Not-Bodjes, or Incorporealls; and firſt of Dicibles. 


Itherroof Bodies, we come next to the ſecond place of Phy- 
{1ck, concerning Not-Bodics, or Incorporcalls. Incorporeall 


is that which may be, but is not contained in bodies, * Of thole a 5x2, Emper: 


there arc four kinds, Dicibles, Vacuum, Place, and Time. 
Dicible 1s that which conſiſterh according to rationall phan- 


taſy, a mean betwixt notion and thing. Of this already 1n the 
Logick. | 


CHAP. XXI. 
Of Vacuum and Place. 


E þ He ſecond incorporcall 1s Vacuwm , whic|: is the ſolitude of 
vacuity of a body. In the world there is no vacuum, neither 
in the wholc nor in any part : Beyond it there is an infinite vacu- 
ity, into which the world ſhall be reſolved. Of this alrcady in 
the Chapter concerning the world. 
Next 1s Placc : Place is that which is tully occupated by the 
body ; or, as Chryſippas defines 1t , that which is or may be occu- 
arcd by one or more things. Thus it differs from vacuity, which 
L no body, and from {pace , which is occupared bur in part, 
as a veſlell halte full of wane. 


—_— _— — 
— —— 
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CHAP. XXII. 
Of Time. 


Aſt of the Incorporcalls is Tzme, Time 1s, according to ma- 
Ly ofthe Stoicks, the motion of it ſelte, not of heaven , and 
rad no beginning of generation. (Þry{ppus faith, that Time 1s the 
mca{urc ot {lowneflc or {wiftnefle, Zero defined it the intervall 
of motion, and meaſure of ſlownefle and {wittneffe, according to 
wi.ich, all things were and are. 

Peſſic/0.1us ſaith , that ſore are wholly infinite , as all Time; 
{ome only in part, as the paſt and future; tor thcy arc joyncd to- 
cther by tic prelent, He defined Time the intervall of motion , 
or the meaſure of ſwiftneſle and flownele , one part of it being 
preſent, the other future, the preſent connected to the future by 
lomcrhing like a point. Itis called ww, attributed ro the lcalt 
part of Time that talleth under fenſe, ſubſiſting according to the 
difference of paſt and future, Chry- 
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Chryſippus ſaith, that Time 1s the intervall of motion , the 
mcaſure of {wiftneſſe and flowneſfle , a conſequent intervall to 
the worlds motion , according to which all things are, and arc 
moved, unlefle rarher there be a two-fold Time y as the Earth 
and Sca, and Vacuity and Univerlc , have the ſame names with 
their parts. And as vacuity 1s every way infinite, {o Time is both 
waics infinite, for the preſent and future have no end. He like- 
wiſe afſcrts, that nocntire preſent 15 Time, for continuous things 
being divided into infinite, Time likewiſe admittreth of the {ame 
diviſions ſo that no Time is properly preſent, bur to called, atter 
a lcfſe accurate manner. The preſent only is ſubſiſtent, unlcſle jr 
be underſtood as of Catcgoremsz as , walking 1s attribured to 
him that walketh , but not to.him that fitteth or lyeth. Thus 
much for the STOICALL PAILOSOPHT. 
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CLEAN THES 


CAPF.E 


His Life 


Leamhis Was of Aſſus an «Elia City ( toIti- Luce. 
hicd, as Stralo dulcribes It, borh by Naturc 
and Art) tonne of Chartas. He was firlt ac 
cording to Artijlhenes a wraitler, and come- 
Ing to Atheyzs , having no morc then four 
Drachms, he apply d himſelt firſt ro Crates, 
then to Zen, vhom he heard conſtantly,and 
perſevercd in his Philoſophy and Opinions. 

He was much commended for his alt in as much as 
bcing poor, he went by night to the Gardens to draw water, and 
1 the day tune (tudied Phylolophy, Hence he was called 8; $aw7\ni- 
lhe arawer of Water, 

Being cited to the Court togive an account how he lived , be- 
ing fo hcalthtull and luſty , hee produced the Gardener, under 
whom he drew watcr, and a woman tor whom he ground meal, 
to witnefle how he ſubſiſted. The Arcopagites wondring hereat, 
allotted him 10.994#,which Zezo would not ſuffer him to accepr. 
Ani:gowus gave him 3000. mng. Ona time leading ſome Young 
mcn to a {pectacle,the wind blew back his Cloak, and diſcoverc 
lat 1c had no Coat; whereupon the Arhenians much applauded 
111M, and, as Demet7:us the Magreſpan laith, beſtowed a Coat upon 
L141, 

Antigonus, who was lits Auditor, asked him why he drew wa- Leert. Plur: 
cr, he anfwer d, Do Lol; draw water > Do T not alſo dig and watey 
tle ground, aid all for the ſake of Philoſuph) > For Ze:.0 brought him 
up to this,and bad him bring 11m an obolus gained by his labour. 
Upon a time he brought in his gains before all hus Ditciples , 
!aying, Cleanthes, If he would, could maintain another Clcanthes; but 
ey nbohbatenherenithall io marntain themſelves, would be ſupply by 
oihers; jet ſtudy Philoſophy authing the more diligently. Hence Cleantbes 
was called a ſtcond Hercules. He was very laborious, but dull and 
low, 


He 
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He uſed to write the dictates of Zezo in ſhells; and the ſhoul- 
der-blades of Oxen, for want of money to buy paper. He was 
his auditor 19. years. 

For theſe reatons, though Zexo had many other eminent Diſ- 
ciples,yct he fucceeded him in the School, 
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C H A P. II, 
His Apophthegmes. 


a Leert. . Is Fellow-Ditciples derided hum, he took it patiently, and 
I Þbcing called Age, anf{wered, he onely could bear Zeus's 
burthen. : 

Another time being reproached as timcrous,theyefore, {aith he, 
I ſin little. 

Preferring his own Poverty betore the plenty of the rich3 h1l} 
they, faith he, Play at Ball, I manure a hard barren ſoil. | 

He often chid himſclt, being all alone, which Ari#o overhca- 
ring; whom, faith he, do you chide, he {miling, anlwercd, a grey- 
headed old fellow without wit. 

To one that ſaid eArceſilaus abrogated the offices of lifcz peace, 
ſaith he > diſpraiſe him nor, tor though he take away offices in 
diſcourſe, he commends them in his a&tionsz To whom Arceſilaus 
ſaying, I cannot cndure flatterys / do 1ndeed flatter, replies Clean- 
thes, when 1 ſay, you ſpeak one thing and do another. | 

To one that asked what he thould teach his Son, he anſwer'd 
in the words of Elettra; 


Peace, peace, al tile ſtep, 


A Laccedcmonian 1aying, that labour was good , hee laughed, 
anſwering, 
z 


Aly Son, thou of a ger yous race art come. 

Diſputing with a young man , he asked him whether hee did 
feel ; the other anſwers he did, he replyed , by then do 1 not feel 
that you feel > 

Soſythius the Poet ſaying in the publhick Theatre when Cleazthes 
was preſent ; 

Thoſe whom Cleanthes mad;eſſe leads away ; hee fate ſtill, not 
changing his countenance; whereupon the Auditors applauding 
him, turned out Soſythrus, who afterwards coming to Clearthes > 
told him he was forry that he had reproached him; Cleanthes an- 
{wer'd, rt were unfit 1 ſhould tehold uncorcerned Bacchus ard Het- 
cules derided by the Poers, and be angryat a little nord againſl wd/th 
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He compared the Peripateticks ro Lutes, that make good My- 
ck, but hear 1t not themiclves. | 
Holding according to Zero that the mind may. be Aiſcerned in 
the countenance, ſome merry young men brought an eftcminate 
youth to him rultically cloathed , defiring his opinion of that 
mans diſpoſition, He bad him depart, which the other going ro 
do, {neezcd; Cleanthes preſently cryed out , I have found out the 
man, he 1s effeminate. 
To one that was all alone talking to himſelf, you diſcourſe 
{aith he, with a man that 15 not 1ll, | 
To one that reproach'd him with his age, I would be gore, ſaith 
he, but when 1 conſider that T am 13 healih, ft towrite and (tudy, I 14- 
her chooſe to ſtay. 
b (leanthes bad thoſe who came to hear him, to fancy pleaſure bcic de Finid, 
naintcd in a Tablet, richly habited and adoxned, fitting upon a #:- 
Throne, the Vertucs ſtanding about her , as her handmaids, do- 
ing nothing clic but wait on her commands, and whiſpering in 
her ear ( it 1t can be phancicd of a picture ) to bid her take heed 
of doing any thing imprudently , that may offend the minds of 
men, or any thing that may occaſion grief. _. ., 
< He ſaid , whoſoever {weareth , ar the ſame tume {weareth « Sts. Ser. 
truly, or for{weareth himſelf : if he intend to do that which hee "6 
{wearcth, though he do it not, he {weareth truly ; 1t he intend ir 
not, he is for{worn. ek 5 oh 
4 One obſerving him ſilent, ſaid ro him, why de.you hold your 4 g,, ,. 
Peace, It 15 wma ro talk to friends; [ts 1ageed, anlwer'd Cle- 
anthes, but the more pleaſart it is, the more we ought to allow them the 
reedom of 2t. , 
* Hee ſaid that unlearned men differed from Beaſts in their © S*7. 210. 
figure. | 
: Being demanded why amongſt the Antients;when there were f Ser, a12. 
feweſt Philoſophers,there were more eminent then at this time 
he anſwer'd, becauſe then they minded the thing it ſelf,zow only tn 
words. 
To one that asked him, how a fman might be rich, he anſwe- g Ser. 229. 


red,by being poor in deſire. 
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His Writzngs. : 


HEE lefr behind him ( ſaith Laer:zus ) theſe excellent 
Books. 
Of teme, 
Of Zeno's Philoſophy. 
Explications of Heraclitus, 3. 


Rrrre EY of 


CLEANTHES. 
Of Senſe 4. 

Of Art. 

To Democritus. 

To Ariſtarchus. 

To Erillus. 

Of Appertte 2. 
Archeology. 

Of God. 

Of Gyants. 

of Hymenealls: 

Of a Poet. 

Of Office 3. | 
Of right conſultation. 
Of Gratztude. 
Protreprich, 

Of Vertues. 

Of Ingenutty. 

Of Gorgppus. 

Of Errvy. 


The Art of Loe 

Of Honour. 

Of Gloxy. 

The polteeks 

Of (ounſell. 

Of Lans. 

Of Judging. 

Of the Sikhs of lrurng, 
Of ſpeech 3. 

Of the End. 

Of honeſt thengs. 

Of Afttons. 

Of Scrence. 

Of a Kingdom, 

Of Friendſhip. 

Of a Sympoſium. 

That the vertue of man and womans the ſame, 
That a wiſe man may uſe Sephiſmes, 
Of Chria's. 
Diſſertations 3. 

Of Pleaſure. 

Of Properttes. 

Of Inexplicatles.' 

Of Dialetiich., 

of Tropes. 

Of Categoremes. 


Beſides, 
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Ot Brajje. . | 1 
d Of 5 unipt O11S, '> Arhet H6rpii | | 
Fabulous Traditions. | 
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CHAP. IV. | 
His Death. ll 


\ 
E lived according to Laerizus 80, years, according to Luctar/ , | | 
99. Thc occaſion ot his death this being troubled with a fore- 1 
ncfle of h1s gumms ( Srbeus faith, an Ulcer under his Tongue ) , 1 
he was enjoyned by the Phyſirians to faſt two dates,which he "did, | 
and was wel;then they told him hc might cat again, but he would | 
not ſaying, h C was now gonc a orcat \ way on his journcyz* would 
90u ie me,laith he,bhatiys paſt c Ler the « cr eateſt part of my lifeeturn | 
back a; ;, and Legin it auew?® Having faſted two daics morc hee b Zr. 
dicd. 
© S1mpl1c1us faith, he ſaw an exquiſite ſtatue of Cleanthes in Aſſus , c 1n EpiSer, 


an example of the magnificence of the Romane Senate, dedicated | 
tO his honour. ' 


a S'sb. 
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CHR YSIPPVS. 


CHAP.1. 
Hes Life. 


_mEs Hr pus was of Sol;, (a City of Celicia, aftcr- 
£® wards called Pomperopolrs. ) his Father was of 
 Taiſis, named eApollomus, or, as Surdas, Apollo- 
ndes, who came and lived ar Sulr , which per- 
haps gave Laerttus, and from him Surdas, occa - 
ſion to doubt whether Chyypppus himſelf were 
not of Tarſis. 

He firſt exerciſed in the Hrppodrome. Heaton laith, that having 
waſted his Patrimony in the Kings lervice, hee applycd himfclt 
ro Philoſophy. Coming to Athes, he heard, as Jomeathrm Zero, 
or rather p. as Drocles and others ) (leanthes, trom whom whilſt he 
was yetalive hc diſſented, He was an eminent Philoſopher, inge- 
nious and acute in every thing : lo that 1n moſt opinions hc 
diftcr'd from Zezo and Cleanthes, ro whom he would only lay, tell 
me the Doarines and let me aloe {or proofes.It at any time he croſſed 
Cleanthes in diſpute, he was afterwards ſorry for it, often ſaying , 


CN SIR 


Of happrneſſe 11 all I am pſeſſes'd, 
But 171 Clcanthesz there alone unt leſs'd. 


He was ſo famous for Dzaletirch, thatit was a common ſpecch, 
If the Gods themſelces woul d uſe Dialectich, they would make uſe only of 
the Chry(1ppean. Bur he was more plcntitull in matter then tree in 
expreſſion. 

He was infinitely {tudious and induſtrious, as appeareth from 
the multitude of his Books. An old woman that waited on him 
{aid,that he wrote cvcry day '509. Paragraphs. 

When any queſtion'd him in private, he an{wer d meekly and 
freely ; bur afloon as any company came , he grew eager and 11t1- 
gious, laying, 


Brotherthere hangs a cloud before ycur eyes » 
Caſt quite away this madueſſe, ad be niſe. 
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Vhen he drunk at Feaſts he lay very ſtill, only ſhaked his 
Ic 253 whereupon his woman ſaid, Chryſippus's legs only are drunk. 

He had ſo good an opinion of himſclte , that to onc who asked 
him to whom he ſhould commend his ſon, he anſwered, 7o me 5 
for 1f I knew any better, 1 nould hear Philoſophy of him my (elfe : 
VVhcnce 1t was {aid of him, | Ee; 


He ts TAN 'd Ly [ove , 

X he reſl like ſhadon ES NOTE. 
As allo that, 

Had not Chryliyppus een 

No Stoa we had ſeen. 


p, 


*Arcejilaus and Lacydes (as Sotion {auth ) coming into the Aca- £47. 
dezzy, he ſtudyed Philolophy with them , whence he diſputed 
a7.unſt Cuitome, and {or Cuitome , and of Magitude and Mulit- 
ade, ning the arguments of the. Academichs. 

” He was a great defpilcr of honours , tor of all his writings, b Laere. 
ce IedICAtes none to any King. © He was content with lictle, for ©” 
*he lived without any other attendants then one old woman 5 EN 
and when Prulomy wrote to Cleanthes , detiring he would come to 
him, or tend ſome one of his, Diſciples, Spherus went , but Chy- 
ſtppus rctulcd. 

Having {cnt for eAriſtcc/co7 and Philocrates, his fiſters ſons , he 
Airit raught in the Lycewn in the opcn air, as Demetrius WTItES. 
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CHAP. II. 
His A pophthegmes. 


* T O one that blamed him tor not hearing Ariſto as many did ; ® 4" 
It I ſhould follow many, ſaith le , 1 thould not {tudy Phi- 

lo{ophy. 

To a Dialcctick aſſaulting Clearthes with ſophiſmes : Leate, 
faith hc, diTrrirng an aged priſon from ſertous things ; propound thoſe 
tous that are young. 

» He ſaid, medication 15 thc fountain of ditcourte. b Srob. 

© He {a1d, drunkenneflc 15 a leficr madneflc. c Stob. Ser, 44+ 

'He ſaid, a wile man grievcth , but is not troubled , for his $7: 48: 
nunde yiclds not to 1t. 

* Toone thar ſaid to him, your tricnd revileth you behinde e Ser, 5x. 
your back : Blame him not, laith he, for he naght doit Lefore my 
jare. 

'Toa wicked man that*cait many aſpcrtions upon him : Tow f Ibid. 
14% done well. {aith hc, not to omrt any thing that 15 113 our ſelfe. 

- Being told that fore fpoke 11] of him 11 7+ a0 » atter, {aith he, 
I nll live ſo, that they ſhall ot Le Lelieved. He 


g lbid. 
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h Ser. 116. 
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" He ſaid , there 15a difference betwecn {wearing true, and 
{ w caring truly , and berwixt 1w Caring talſe and torlwearing. 
That witich is ſworn, at the tine that it is ſworn muſt necefſarte 
ly be ether true or falle, fecing tiiat the form of {wearing 15 an 
Axiom : Burt he that fwcarcth, art thc ſame time rhat he ſwea- 
reth 15 nut neciflarily porjur vl or 1 wcearcth truc , becaule the 
LINC 1* not yt arived that muſt determine his oath. For 45 a 
man 15 {aid to have coven anted rrucly or fallcly , not when the 
COVEnant 15S madc > but when rhe UNC whercby it 15 limited 15 
Come : ſoa man 15 laid to fwcar truly or fallcly, when the timc 
comes wherein he promiſcd to make g00d 15 oath. 

Being demanded why n e did not undertake the gOVCTnmen , 
of the Commonwealth ; Becauſe , taith lic, 1 7 gotern ill, Tjhall 
aſp: eaſe the Gods; 7! well, py $4 

* He laid ., he who hath arrived at pcrtcction diſchargeth all 

othces, omitting none , yet his lite 15 not happy , for Beatitude is 
4 poſt acceſſion thereto when as the mcan aRtions acquIIc 4 
conitancy, habit, and peculiar confirmation. 


CHAP. III. 


Hes Writings. 


Ecauſc, faith Laertzus , his writings were very celebrious , 
we ſhall give an account of them digeſted according to their 
{ubj jects: They were thelc. 


Of the Lonicall place, Theſes. 

Lovch. 

Philoſophick Commentaries. - 
Dialcarch defiiatiohs, ro Metrodorus, 6. 
Of Dialetitch names, ro Leno 1, 

Dialetiich art, to Ariſtagoras I. 

Of conrex Probables, to Hioſcorides 4. 


The firſt order of the Logz:call place of things. 
Of Axioms I, 
Of 7, ot ſmple Axtioms I. 
Of Connex, to Athenades 2. 
of Negatie eSb0 Ariſtagoras 3 3. 
Of Catagoreuticks , ty Arthenodorus I. 
Of things ſpoken Ly privation, to Thearus 7, 
Of bet eAxtoms, io Dion 3. 
Of Indefimtes 4- 
Of things ſpoken according to Time 2, 
of perteti AXx10MsS 2. 


CHRFSPPPUS. 


The ſecond order. 
Of true diſjun#t, to Gorgippides l. 
of true connex, to Gorgippides +> 
D:ciſion, to Gorgippides 1. 
Of Conſequents 1, 
Of that which is for three, '@ Gotg)ppides, x. 
Of Poſſibles, ro-Clirus 4. 
Of Srgmficattons, againt Phylo.L 
What are falſe-1. 


The third order. 
Of Precepts 2. 
Of Interrogations 2. 
Of Percontation 4. 


Epitome of Interrogation and Percontation 1, 
Epitome of Anſwers 1, 


Of Queſtion 2. 
Of Anſwer 4. 
The fourth order. 
Of Categbrems, to Mctrodorus 10. 
Of 2ght andſupime, to Philarchus x. 
Of Cor.juntons, to Apollonides 1. 
ToPalylus, of Categoyems 4. 
The fifth order, 
Of the five caſes 1. 
Of expreſſions defined according to the ſutjetb 1. 


of Aſſimilation, to Stelagoras 2. 
Of Appellatices 2. 


Of the Logicall place concerning words, and 


their reaſons, the firſt order. 


Of [ingalar andplurall expreſſions 6. 

Of Words, to 7 ps and Alcxander 5. 
Of the anomaly of Words, to Dion 4. 

Of Sorttes pertatning to Torce 3. 

Of Solgriſmes, to Dionyſius 1. 

Of unuſuall ſyeechn, = 

words, to Dionyſus 1: * 


The ſecond order. 
Of the elements of ſpeech 5. 
Of the ſyntax of things ſaid 4. 
Of the ſyntax and elements of ſpeech,to Philip J. 
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Of the elements of ſpeech, to Nicias 1, 
Of relatrue ſpeech 1, 


The third order. 


Of not-drurdents 2. 

Of Amphibol:es, to Apollas 4. 

Of 7 roptcall Amphibolees 1. 

Of connex Troptcall Amphiboles 2. 

Upon Panthoedus, of Amphiboltes 2. 
Introduttton to Amphiboly 5. 

Epitome of Amphibolies, to Epicrates I. 
(onnex to the Introduttton of Amphuboltes 2. 


Of Logicall place concerning Reaſons and Moods, 
the firſt order, 


The Art of Reaſons and Moods, to Dioſcorides 5, 
Of Reaſons 3. 
Of the compoſition of Moods, to Stclagoras 2. 
Compariſon of tropicall eAxtoms 1. 
Of rectprocall Reaſons and connex 1. 
To Agatho, or of ſequent problems 1. 
Of Inferences, to Ariſtagoras 1. 
Of plactng the ſime reaſon in diverſe Moods 1, 
Againſt thoſe who oppoſe that the ſame reaſon may be placed 

:n ſyllogiſtick a not ſyllogiſtick Moods 2. 
Agaznfi thoſ e who oppoſe the redutlton of Syllogiſmes 3, 
Againſt Philo's book of Moods, to Timoſtratus 1. 
Logicall conjunfs, toTimocratcs and Philomathes, 
Upon Reaſons and Moods 1. 

The {ccond order. 

Of concluſive Reaſons, to Leno 1. 
Of firſt indemonſtrable Syllogtſmes, to Leno 1. 
Of Reduttron of Syllogiſmes 1. 
Of redundant Syllogiſmes, to Paſylus 2, 
Theorems of So AR, 5 I, 
Syllogiſtick Introdufttons, to Leno 1. 
Introdudtons to Moods, to Zeno Z. 
Of Syllogiſmes falſe mn figure 5. 
SMlogiſtick reaſons by reduFtion in indemonfirables 1. 
Tropicall Quefiions to Leno and Philomathes ( ſuſpected to 
be ſpurious) 1, 


The third ordcr. 


A corncident reaſons, to Athenades x. ſparious. 
ot 


nctdent reaſons as to the medium 3. ſ[partous. 
Of Aminius's aiſnuniions I. 
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The fourth Order. 


Of Hypotheſes to Meleager 3 

Hypothetsck reaſons in Law,tb Meleager 1. | 
Hypothetick Reaſons for introduftion 2 , I 
Hypo:hetick reaſons of Theorems 2. ! 
Solutton of Hedyllus's Hypotheticks 2. 

Solutzon of Alexander's Hypotbeticks 3. Spurtous. 
Of expoſittons, to Leodamas 1. 


The fift order, 


of introdufton to the ly:ng reaf onto Ariſtocr econ I. 
L1tng reaſons to the Introduftion 1. 
Of the lyeng reaſon, to Ariſtocreon 6. 


The ſixt order. 


Againſt thoſe who think true and falſe are one, vn. 

Againſt thoſe who diſſolve the Iy.ng Reaſon by diftuntton 2: 

Ta that 1nfiates are not tobe diaded 1 

Upon that which hath been ſaid againſt the diviſion of 11ft- 
n1es, to Palylus 3. 

Solutions according tothe eAntients, to Dioſcorides 1. 

Of the ſolution of - lying reaſon to Ariſtocreon 3. 

Solution of Hedyllus's Hypotbeticks, to Ariſtocreon and 


Apollas; 
The ſeventh Order. 
AgainF thoſe who ſay the lying reaſon hath falſe ſumptt- 
ons I, 


Of the nzgative, to Ariſtocreon 2. 

Negative Reaſons, to Gymnaſias 1. 

Of the d1minutive reaſon, to Ste{agoras 2. 

Of opintonative and quieſcent reaſons3to Onetor 2. 
Of the veiled reaſon, to Ariſtobulus 2, 

Of the occult reaſon, to Arhenades 1. 


The eighth Order. 


Of the Nullity, to Menecrares 8. | 
Of reaſor.s conſiſting of tndefirate and defumte, to Paſylus 2. 
Of the Nullity to Epicratcs 1. 


The ninth Order. 


Of Sophiſmes to Hceraclides and Pollis 2, 4 
Of inſoluble dialefick reaſons to Diolcorides 5. | | 
Agarnſt Arcelilaus's method, to Sphxrus 1. 


The tenth order, 


Aoainft Cufiom, ts Metrodorus 6. 
WE. S\\{E of 
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Of the Logical! place, beſides theſe tour differences , 
there are diſperied , not containing mn the body of 
Logical Quettions, 39. 

Of the Etbick Place, for dirc&ion of morall notions, the 
Firſt Order. 


Deſcription of ſpeech, to Theoperus 1, 

Morall Theſes 1. 

Probable [ umpiions f or Dotirthesgto Phiulomarhics 4. 
Defirations of crll perſon , tu Metrodorus 2. 
Defimtions of wicked perſons , to Metrodorus 2. 
Definitions of mean perſons, to Metrodorus 2. 
Gererall Definitions, to Merrodorus 7. 
Defiationsof other arts, to Mctrodoruy 2, 


The {econd Order. 


Of things |; ke, to Ariſtocles 3. | 
Of Definitier.s, to Metrodorus 7. 
The third Order. 
Of things not rightly objefted againfi Defimtions, to Laoda- 
mas 7. 
Probables for Definitions, to Dioſcorides. 
of k) pecies and Genus, to Gorgippides 2, 
Of Ditijjens rn. 
Of Contraries, to Diony(tus 2. 
Probables for Druiſtons, genms's and ſpectes. 
Of Contraries 1. © 


The fourth Order. 
Of Etymologicks, to Diocles 6 0 
E:ymologicks, to Diocles 4. 
The fift Order. 


Of Proverbs, to Lenodotus 2. 
Of Poems,to Philomathes 1. 
How Poems mult be heard 2. 
Againft Criticks, to Drodorus 1. 


Of the morall place of common ſpeeches, accor- 


ding to Arts and Vertue: The firſt Order. 


Againfl Reſcriptions, to Timonax t 
How we think and ſpeak ſingulars 1. 
Of notions, to Laodamas 2. 

Of Suſpitton, to Pythonax 2a. 


Demor(t! ation 
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Demonſtrations that a niſe man doth 7.0t op11-10,,Q1e 1. 
Of Comprehenſion and Scrence, and 1gnu arceg, 
Of Speech - 


Of the uſe of Speech, to Leprincs. 


The {ccond Order, 
That the Atients approved Dtalefick with Demor(1r ation, to 
Leno 2. 
Of Draletiick; to Ariſtocrcon 4. 
{ yor the objetons agatiiſl D:aletlich 2. 
Of Rbetorick, to Diolcortdes g. 


The third Order. «7 


Of hatitude, to Clcon 3. 

Of ait aud floth, to Ariltocrcon 4, 

Of the difference of Vertues, to Diodorus. 
What Uertues are 1. 

Of Tertues, to Pollis. 


Of the morall place concerning Good and Ill, the 
frit Ordcr. 


Of Honeſty aid pleaſure,to Ariſtocrcon 10. 

Demon $tratton, that Pleaſure 1s not the chief end 4. 
Demoiſtratton, that pleaſure 1s ;.0t good 4. 

Of thoſe which are ſag FXXX**** 


Thus concludes thc {cventh Book of Laertius , and who ſ«th 
not that the laſt of theſc titles is defeive,and moreover that the 
reſt of the Orders, conc rning this place of Good and Ill, ( wherecot 
this 1S but the firſt ) arc wanting. Doubrlcſle the end of this book 
1s impcricct, and wantcth, if not the lives of any Stoical]l Philo- 
ſophcrs,who ſucceeded Chryſippms(whicreof he mentions Zexo and 
othcrs clſc where ) yet at leaſt a conſiderable part of his Cata- 
logue, containing the reſt of his Ethrck writings and all his Phy- 
ſick, many of which are cl{cwhere cited even by Laertzus himfelt, 
which as the Icarncd Caſauton had obſerved, he would not have 
a\cribed to Laertius's neglett that ciryp 

C 


S pus's book of L.awes 15 
not mcntioncd, Of his Erhick writings,befides thole here 1:amed, 
were thelc, 


a Ael., 14. 4. 
b Athen.deipn, 

* Of Lans. 4- O81. 
” Introdutiton to the conſideration of thizgs good ur ill. c "_— 4. & 
© Of Honeſt. d Deipn. 6. 
c on Conſent. c Athe'Deipn. 
© Of things expetibk in themſelues. { Ath.Deipn, 4. 
' Of things not expetible 113 themſelves, g Laert. vit, 
> Of Politich, — 
" of ends, | , 


hb Laerr. Zen. 
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TL aert.vit Zens 


k [ aert. 

I Plut rep. 

I. aert. 

m Laert. 

n Plut. repug. 
L aert. 

o Laert. 

p Plut. rep. 


q P lut. repugn. 
r Plat. repugn. 


f Plut.repug 5 
de com. not. 

t Plut: repug. 
u Plat, repug. 
x Plut, repug, 


y Plut. repug. 


z Laert. . 
a Laert. 


b LI aert, 


c Plut.repue 
E aert. 

d Plut. rep. 
Laert. 

© Laert. 

{ [ gert. 


g Plut. rep. 

h P lut. rep. 05 
com. nt. 

1; Plut. repug. 

k Þlut. rep. 


I Plut. rep. 
m Plut. rep. 


n Plut com.nt. 
o Plut com wt. 
0 1 aert. 

p Laert 


q De Benef, 1 
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* Of Paſſuoxs. 
* Of Ethick queſſzons. 
' Of lrues, whereof Plutarch cttes the 4** book, 
" That Leno. uſed names properly. 
” Of Juſtice, the fivſt book cated by Lacertius, 
" Of Life and Tranſattion, 
P Of Offices. 
i Demonliration of Juſtrce, 
' Protrepticks., 
' Of the End. 
* Of a Common-nealth. 
* Of the office of a Judges 
" Of Good. 
! Of Haltts, 
To Plylick bclong thelc. 
n Ph yſicks 
* Of the Soul, the 12*" book cited by Lacrtius. 
b Of Prourdence, the fliſt book cated, 
© Of the Gods. 
© Of Fate. 
© Of Drutnation. 
' of the Philoſophy of the Antrents. 
* In calumzaa;ton of the Senſes, 
> of Jupiter. 
' Of Nature, 
k Phyſicall 7 beſ es, 
' Of Sutſtance. 
" Of Motion. 
Phyſ:call queſtzon.s, the third book cated. 
© Of Faculty, 
FS paſt les. | 
The number of all his writings , according to Laertius , was 
705. He wrote ſo much, that he had often occation to treat upon 
the lamic tubjc&, and ſerting down whatloever came into hs 
minde , lc often corrected and cnlargcd it by the teſtimonies of 
others 3 whence having 1n one book inſerted all Eur:pides's Me- 
ea, one having the book 1n his hand, an{wer'd another that 
asked lim what book 1t was, Ir 1s Chryſpppus's Medea. And Apol- 
lovorus thc Athenian, in His colleEtion of Doct; 17s » aſſerting, that 
Fpicuayus had written many books upon his own ſtrength , with- 
cut uſing the tcſtimonics of others, and that he therein far excce- 
ded Clryſippws addes thele words; For if a man ſhould take out of 
Chryſippus's n1119:45 all that Lelongs to other men, be would leave ihe 
paper Hai k. 
Sexeca otvcs this cenſure of him : *He 15 moſt ſubtle and acute, 


penetrating into the depth of truch, He ſpeaks to the chung chat 15 
r0 
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to be donc, and uſcth no more words then arc ncccſlary to t]iC 
underſtanding th crecot ; bur ad acs, chat 11s ' 4cutcncflc but Ng LOO I Sen de Benef, 
fine, 1s many times blunaed: and rezvrand upon 1t ſclies even 4 

when he {eemes to have done {omething , tic only pricks , not 

picrccth. 

' Some there arc who inveigh againit hun , as one tat WIOTe (17 
many obſcene things, not fit to bc {(pok« n, as 1m I115 Commentary of 
the anttent Phyſiologijts , what he writes concerning Jupiter and 
Juno 15 obſcencly tcigncd , delivering that in 609 Paravrap):s , 
which the moſtimpudent perton w ould not have Pia al, to 
writing ; for, fay they , hc hath rclatcd the ſtory molt unhand- 
lomly , and though he prais d 1tas naturall, yet it becommeth 
Curtezans rather then Gods. 

Morcover what he ſaith of thoſe that writ of Tales is {alfe , 
not to be found neither 1n Pole mo, NOr Hip} ICY ares, DOT eA/ii1gorns, 
but torged by himlſcltc. 

In his book ofa Commornealth , he allowes marriage with a 
mother and a daughter, and repeats the fame 11 the beoinning of 
t11s book, Concermme things expettble 14 themſelccs, 

In his third book o Juſtice , extending to a thouſand Para. 
craphs, he advited to feed upon the 1cry dead. 

In his tecond book of Lefe and Tranſaction, he athrmeth, a wite 
man ought to take carc to provide himſclte food ; but to whar 
end muit he Provide hinifcltc tood - for Livelyhood > Litc 1s an 
rdiffer et, For Plcalurc? Plcalurc allo i 1Sradifferent. tor Vertuec > 
that 1s ſclte-ſuftcient for Featttude, Such kinds of acquiſition of 
wealth arc very ridiculous. It they proceed from a King , there 
15 a neccſhtic of complying \ with him; it from a friend , that 
fricndi{hup 1» yeniall; if trom wildome , that wifdome 15 mcrcc- 
vary. For thelc things : {a1th Laextius , {ome have inveigh'd a+, 


gainſt him. 
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CHAP. IV. 


His death. 
HE died, according to eApollodorus , in the 143" Ol ympiad , 


( ſo ſupply Laertius, in whom the centenary number 15 watts 
ung by Surdas) having lived 73 years. 

The manncr of his death is differently related 5 Hermppus at- 
ftirmcs, that bing in the Odaum (a kinde of publick Thcatrc at 
Athers ) his Diſciples called him away to Sacrifice , and thereup- 
on taking a draught of wine , he was immediately lc1z'd by a 
Vertigo, of w hich at the end of five daics he dicd. Others report, 
he diced of exceſſive laughter : Sccing an Aﬀle cat figs, he bad his 
woman offcr it ſome wine, and thercar f<1) into ſuch extremity 
of laughter, that it killed him. As 
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As to his perſon , he was very little, faith Laertius , as appea- 
| reth by his Statue in the Ceramrch , which 15 almolt hud by thc 
hor(c that ſtands next it, whence (a/zrades called him zrhwraG, 
hid by a horſe. The poſture of this Statue, Crcero faith, was fitting, 
and ſtretching forth his hand. Pauſaras faith, it was {ct up inthe 
Gymnafium , called Ptolomean trom the Founder, not tar trom the 
Forum. 

Laeytius reckons fourc more of this name. 

The ff, a Phyſician, ro whom Eraſiſtratus acknowledgetlz 
himſeclte beholding tor many things. 

The ſecond , his fonne , Phyſician to Ptolomy , who, upon the 
calumnies of ſome that maligned him, was publickly punithed 
and bcaten with rods. 

The third, Diſciple to Eraſiſiratas, 

The fourth, a writer of Geor grcks, 


Z E N O- 


2 FFENO was of Tarſis , or, according to others, of S;odj2, His a Suides, 
Father named Dzoſcorides. He was Diſciple to Chr yſippus, 

and his ſucceſſor in the School. * He wrote feiv bookes, but left Þ Laert. wit 

behinde him many Dilciples. __ 


DIOGENES: 


IOGE NES was born at Seleucra , he was firnamed the Baly- 1 wr. wi; 
 Floraas, from the vicinity of that place. He was Diſciple of Digg. 
Chryſippus , and 1s ftiled by Crcero an eminent and {er1ous Stoick. 
v Seaeca rclates, that diſcourting carneltly CONCErnINg arigcr, a b Leira. 3.38. 
toolith young man ſtanding by , ſpat in his face , whuch ke took 
meckly and ditcrcetly , ſaying 1 am wut angry, but am in doubt 
whether 1 ugh: tele ſyor not. Be was one of tice three that was 
{cnt from Ather.s on Embaſſy to Rome 3, of which alrcady in the 
lite of Car-eares, who lcarn'd Dialeick of hum. Creero faith, he 
lived to a great age, Amonyglt other things, he wrote a treatiſe 
of DFana.1. 


AN TIPATER 


a N.TIPATER was of Sidop , Diſciple to ® Diogenes the Baby- a Laer: 
lontan. Cicere calls him a moſt acute perſon 3 Sexeca, one of b De Offic. 3. 
the great authors of rhe Stoicall Se&. © He declined to dilpute «© pjur. de G- 
witn (armeades, but filled his bookes with confutarions of him , ml.” 
whence he was called aaaewpiz, the clamoroas perman. © He diſpu- 4 CicAc.queſt. 
ted much againſt thoſe wno aflerted 0:h119.Belides other tings, if 
he writ two books of D:t4nation, © Cicero, at the latter end of jus « Cleds obs 
ſecond book of Offices, ſaith, he then was lately dead ar Athens, #. r. ; 


PANA I TUS: 


2a T YAN-ATIHS was of Rhodes, his Anceſtours eminent for Mar- a ©ra.1. rg, 

Da affairs and cxcrciſes. He was ® Nitciple ro Antrpater , "ſp d: Dreir, 
intimate friend to © P. Sapro Aſricanus , whom ne accompanyed > Apiph. 
in- 1s journcy to Alexandi1a, Cicero calls litm, * almoſt Prince of 4 acad, R 4. 
the Stoicx's, a per ſort extreamly tm aenous ant graye, miithy the famit- 


artiy of Scip10 aud Lxlius, He 
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POSIDONIUS. 


He was a great adnurer of Plato, whom every where he cal- 
leth, d1I1re, moſt wiſe, moſt holy, the Homer of Philoſophe;s. Bur his 
opinion of EIS of the Soul he approved not, arguing 
thus; Wharſoever is generated dieth ; bur toules are generated, 
as 15 manifcſt from the likencfle of rhoſc that are begotten to their 
Parents, not only in body , bur diſpoſition, His other argument 
was , There 1s nothing that 1s grieved or pained but is ſubject ro 
be (1ck 3 whartſocver 15 ſubje& to ſickneſle is likewiſe ſubject ro 
death; ſouls are ſubject rogrictc , therefore they are ſubject to 
death. 

He alone re;e&ed Aſtrologicall predictions, and receded from 
the Storcks, as to Ditination; yct, would not poſitivly affirm there 
was no ſuch art, but only that he doubree. 

He wrote three books of Offices, much commended by (tcero, 

L:pfivs conjectures he dicd old, becauſe Crcero afirmeth out of 
Poſidoxaus , that he lived thirty years after he had written his 
Bookcs of officcs. | 


POSIDONTITUS- 


Strab. lib.14, P95/DONIS was born at Apamea 1n Syria, He lived at Rhodes , 
cic Tuſc.qu.1.2.** and there managed civil] «fairs, and taught Pilolophy. Pom- 
-5/-7L- pey in his return from Sy-14 4 went ro Rhodes purpoſely to heat 
him, and coming to his dore , forvad the Liftor to knock as was 
the cuſtome, bur he (ſaith Plz) ro whom the Eait and Welt had 
ſubmitred, himſelfe fubmirted his Faſces at this Gate, But under- 
ſtanding that he was very fick of a great pain in his, joynts he re- 
Aolved only to give him a viſit. Art his firſt coming and falurarion, | 
he told him with much reſpe&, that hc was exticamly ſorry he | 
could not hear him. Poſidonzus an{wer'd, You may ; for no corporeal! 
pain ſhall make me fruſtrate the coming of ſu great a perſon : An. 
thereupon he diſcouried ſeriouſly and copioutly upon this ſub- 
jet, as he lay in his bed , That nothing rs good, but what 15 boneſt. 
And as often as his pain took him,he would ſay, Pant 15 to 0 pur- 
poſe though thou art troubleſome, I will never acknowledge thou art ill. 
— TD WIE He made a Sphear , wherein were all the converſions of the 
Der. lib. 2. Sun, Moon, and Planets exactly as they moved in the Heavens 
"2 I4- every day and night. 
Of his writings are cited by Cicero, five Bookes of Ditenation; 
as allo hve bookes of the nature of the Gods. 
Thus far we havea continued ſucceſſion of the $torck Philoſo- 
pncrs, the laſt Schcol, according to Laerttus's diſpoſition , of thloc 
that were deſcended trom Theles. 
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Advancement of Learning, 
Lib, 3. Sect. 5. 


S for the Placits of Ancaent Philoſophers, as were tholec of - 


Pythanor.#, Philolai, Xenwophon, Anaxagor i', Parmemaes , 

Leuct ppus, Demdcritus, and others:(which men ule dildain- 
fully ro runnc ovcr;) it will not be amiſle ro caſt our eyes with 
more revcrc!cc upon them, For al:hough Ar: gtotle(after the manuer 
of the race of the Oitomans ) wonget he could not ſafely raign, uuleſſe 
he made away all brs Brethren; yet to thoſe who ſcrioully propound 
to thcmiclves the inquiſition and illuſtration of Truth, and not 
Domi,40% or May strality, it cannot bur ſeem a matter of grear 
profit,to {ce ar once before them, rhe ſeverall opinions of {evc- 


rall Aucors rouching rhe Natures of things, Neither 1s this for - 


any great hope concelv'd that a more exact truth can any way 
be EXP. Ed trom ticle or trom the like Theorics : For, As the 
{amc Phe nImmenAa tic {ame C "alculatt t0RsS, ATCC (atished i ag the 
Altronomicall Principles both of Prolomy,and Copernicus : So,the 
popular exPcrience we imbrace , and the ordinary view and 
tacc of tiungs, may apply 1t [elite to many ſeverall Theorics 3 
whercas a right 1 weltigation of truth requires another manner 
of {cvcrity and ſpeculation. For as eAri(toile faith Elegantly, 
That Childzen at firſt 1,.deed call all men Fathers, and women Mothers ; 
but atterwards they diſltngwſh them both + So cc rtainly EXPCTICNCE 
in Childhood, will call every Philoſophy, Mother '; but when it 
COMES to ripcneſſe, i it will di{cern the truc Mother. In the mcan 
Lmc 1t 15 good to read over diverſe Philoſophzes, as diverle Gloſ- 
{cs upon Nature ; whercof,it may be;one in one place ; another 

11 


k. 


in another ; is more corrected. Tlhicrcforcl could wiſh a coll Ct- 


o1 made,bur with diligence and judgment, De Arizquis Phzio- Z 
ſophits, our of the Hives of Ancient Pitlolupiiers 3 out of the Par- o 
ccls of Plutarch of their Placr's; our of the Cutations of Plato 5 cut x 


_ of the Contutations of Ariſtotle ; out of a {parſed mention fcund 
in other Bovks as well of Chriſtians, as of Heathcns, ( as out of 
Laflantius, Phils, Pltloflratus, and the reſt); For I do uk yer ſee ex- 
tart & work of this Nature, But hcre I mult give warning tl:at this 3 
be done diſtin&ly, ſo as the Phrloſophres, c\cry one le\cradly, be 4 
compolcd and continued, and not collcEtcd by titles and liand- 
fulls, as hath bin done by Plutarch, For every Philoſephy whale tt 
15 entire 1 the whole peeceſupports1 il ſelf, ez and the optt, 10S matntarned 
therets.,giie light, firength, and credence mutually oneto the other 3 
whereas if they be ſumple and broken, tt will ſcura more flrange ard 
di(ſſovart. In Foul when I rcad in Tacitus the Attions of Nero 
or of Claudius, invelied with Circumſtances of Times, Pcr(ons, 
and Induccments ; I find them not fo ſtrange, bur thar thcy may bY 
be truce : but when Ircad the ſame attions in Suetortus Trau- bY 
wllas, repreſented by titles and common places, and not in or» | 
= of Time, they ſeem monſtrous and altogether incredible : 
So us Philoſophy when t 1s propounded ertire 5 and when tt ſliced aud 
articled into fragments. 


MONTAIGNE, Efayes, Chap. 12. 


How much do I deſire,thatgn my life-time, enther ſome otber, or hu- 
feus Liplius, the moſt knowing perſon that is left us, of a mol poliſh- 
ed and judicious wit, truly allied to my Turncbus, had bo;b the will 
and the health, and leaſure enough to colleFt 144 014e Res 1ter, according 
to therr drvuiſiors and ther claſſes, ſincerely and curiouſl y 45 much a5 we 
can ſee thereof, the optiaons of the ancient Philoſophy, upon the ſul jef 
of our Beingandof our Manners, 11s Controterſies, the credit and ſuc- 
ceſſion of its Setts, the application of the Life of ihe «Authors and fullow- 
ers,to their precepts tn memorable and exemplary accidents | What an 
excellent and profitable work would this bee ? 
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PYTHAGORAS. 


CHAP. I, 
The Country, Parents, and Time of Pythagoras, 


H E /ralick S2& was diltinct from the /onick , 1n re- 
ſpeX of the Author, Place, Diſcipline, and Do- 
ctrinez; denominated from that part of /raly, which 
from the frequency of Greek Colontes, wag called 
Magna Grecia, Yet was not the Author, Prehago- 
7.45, an Italtan ; * for, though ſome think, his father , p, 

: | rphyy.de 
was of Metapentumn ; Þ ſome, a Tyrrhene, of Emxria yy Pychag 
in /raly; yet © Diogenes and others report hima Tyr- b Plur, Sympee. 

rhene, of the race of thoſe who inhabited Lemnss , [mbrxs, and Scyrnus ; © Porph. 

and chat comming upon Traffick to Sams, he ſerled there, and was made 

free. With theſe concurrs 4 Ariftexenns , (to whom Clemens Alexandri- d Porph. 

»ns joyneth Ariſta chas and 7 heopompus) who ( © 1n the life of Pythagoyas) c Strom. lib. 1, 

ſaich, fThat he was born in one of thoſe Iflands which the Athenians * Pe7ph. 

won, and expelled thence the Tyrrhenians. Whence S#idas ſaich, That 

Pythagoras was a Samian , but by birth a Tyrrhenian , brought over young 

by his father from Tyrhenia o Samus. And indeed, his Country ſeems 

inſcrutable to @ Lyews ; to Þ foſephus no leſs difficult to find ont , than that G Porph. 

of Homer. : ; Contra Ap- 
Nor is it ſtrange, that the Country of is father ſhould be queltion'd , " 

ſince it 13 not agreed concerning his name and qualicy : i 7»/time calls i lib. 20. 

him Demaratns , ( and Johannes Sarisburienſis, from Juſtine, Maratus ) & Leert, 

k others, /amercss : But the greater part of Writers agree , that he was |, | 

called ) Mneſarchns, his profeſſion, according to Hermippxs and others , a *_ 

a Graver of Rings ; according to others, a Merchant, 

m Some there are who affirm, he was a Phliatian; * Pauſanias reports, m Porph. 

that he was ſon of Ewphron, grandſon of Hippaſus , who, upon the raking * 

of Phlius by the Dorians , fled ro Samns, ® Others, that he was ſon of 9 Leer, 

Hippaſus; Hippaſus was ſon of Ewthyphron , Euthyphron of Cleonymus , 

who was baniſhed out of Phlius; and that Mamerens ( or rather IMneſar- 

chus) lived in Samus, whente Pythagoras was ſaid to be a Samian, Þ Cle- Þ Porhh. 

anthes relates , he was a Syrian, of the City T yrs in Syria, ( or rather in 

Phemcia) whence making a voyage to Sams for trafhck , at ſuch timeas 

the Samians were much oppreſt with famine , he furniſhed chem wich 

Corn, in requitall whereof, they made him free of their Country, 

3 Hippobotx ſaith, that Pythagoras was a Samian. 

Indeed , themoſt generall and approved opinion is, that Aneſarchus 


--, 


q Clem. Alen, 
Strom; 


was a Samian, deſcended from Ancess, who firſt brought a Colony into 


B Samns ; 


ND  ——_C_ 


* 


r Fernbl. vit, 
Pyth, cap. 2. 


\ So read both occaſioned by bis verimes , > + orEd prion greatneſſe 0 
here and af- and magnanimity, he excelltd allot 

tcrwards , as 
appcarcth by 
the Oracle , 


ovTi Noaumr, 
t Strab.lib.14. 


u Porphyr. pag. 


x Circd alſo 
by P erpbyrixs 


PYTHAGORAS. 


Sam#s ; and that Pythagoras, his ſon , was born at S:4on in Phernicia ; but 
by educationyas well as extraftion, a Sartijan alſo. This 1s ratifi'd by 
the authority of Jawblichas,, who begins his lite with cis fabulous Nar- 
ration, : 
t ]t is reporft, that Anczus, who li2/d at Same in Cephalenia , was dc- 
ſcended from Jupiter, | others ſay from Neptune and Aftypaler | an opinion 
ſow! 1 prudence 
er Cephulerians, 7 bis Anczus was com- 
manded by the Pythian Orat 'e; to pather together a Colony ont of Cephalenia, 
Arcadia, and Theſſaly . a: gmenting it from-Arhens, Epidaurus, and Chal- 
cis ;andiha: having got them together under his command, he ſhould people an 
Iſland, named from the richneſs of the ſvyl Melamphyllos, (* black-leat ) 
and call theCity which they built Samus , from Saine 11 Cephalenia, The 
Oracle was ih1s, 


ln ttead of Samey Sams thou (an Ile) 
Shalt plant Azcexs, which men Phyllas ſtyle, 


That this Colony was ar awh from jboſe ſeverall places, apprars , not onely 
from their religious rites and ſacrifices, ( whith are deriveafrom the Commries 
ont of which thoſe people came) but alſo from the affinities and nntuall cone 
wventions made by the Samians; Mneſarchus and Pythais, the parents of Py- 
thagoras, are ſaid ro be deſcended from the family of the ſap Anczus , that 
planted this Colony there; [ v Of Pythaisitis confirmed by Apollonins. } 
Which nobleneſs of their extraltion being much celebrated amon la their 
( ountry-men , a Samian Poet declar'd him to be ſon of Apollo, is ® theſe 
words, 

Pythais of all Samians the moſt fair , 
Fve-lowd P\thagoras to Phabus bare, 


Which report was raiſed thus. This Mneſatchus the Samian being upon oce 
sa/ionof Traffich atDelphi,with his wife who was at that rime newly with child, 
and not known to be [13 he enquired of the Oracle concerning his voyage to Syria, 
The Propheteſs told him, That his journey ſhould be according ts his mind, ve- 
ry advantagions. That his wife was already with Child, and jhould bring forth 
A ſons that ſhould exceed all men that ever were , in beanty and wiſdom , and, 
threugh the whole cowr ſe of his life , couduce much to the benefit of mankind. 
Mnelarchus conſidering, that the Oracle wonld not have ſpoken of his ſon, ſee- 
ing that he demanded nothing concerning him , if there were not Jn g 
extraordinary to be expetted from him , immediately hereupon changed the 
ame of bis wife , which before was Parthenis ro Pyrhais, from the prophereſs; 
and as ſoon as he was delivered at S1don in Pharnicia , they called the child 
Pyrthagoras, For Epimenides, Eudoxus, Xenocrates, | and others men- 


y Porpbyr. pag. tioned by y Apolloniis ) are to berejetted , who affirm, Apollo at that rrme 


z Adding . x; 
awiolw - 
Ix pd Crus. 


a erphyr, 


8 ws 097051- 


lay with Pythais, * and got her with child, ( ſhe nor being ſo before ) andrhere- 
»pon foretold it by the prophere s, this is not to be admitted, Rut that the ſoul of 
Pythagoras, being of che regimine of Apollo, ( whether as a follower, oy ſums: 
other WAy more ear 10 him) was ſens to men , nne can donbe , ſince it may be 
evinc'd by theſe circumſtances of his birth, and the univerſal! wiſdom of his 
mind, Thus much ( ſaiuh Jamblichus ) concerung his generation, Whence 
w ce ſee,the Greeks did ſo much admire his wit, that they thought ir could 
be nothing|leſs then divine, and thereupon fabled Ape//o robe his tather. 

Pythagor as was the _—_ of three ſons, rhe eldeſt ® C/eanthes, calls 
Eumſins, Laertins, and Suidas Ennomns ; the ſecond, Tyrrhenus, He had 


likewiſcan uncle, Ze-/ns. mentioned by Laertios, o_ 


PTYT HAGORAS. 3 


The reaſons for eſiabliſhing the times concermng Pyrhar oras?s life , 
will hereafter beſer forth , upon occalion of hs going Into /ra/y. In the 
mean time, I ſhall defireit may be admirred, that he was born abour the 
third year of the fifty third Olympiad : That heingerghreen years old, he 
heard 7 hales and others: Then he went co Phen.cia, thence into A 2 yr } 
where he (tad rwenty two years ; atterwards at Baby/o» rwelve years : 
then returned to Sams, being tifry (ix years old 3 and from thence wenr 
into /raly. The particulars whe7cot ſhall in their feverall places be mor? 
fully diſcourſed, 


CHAP, [I. 
His firft Education and Mefters. 


Neſarchus ( ſauh ® Famblichns ) returning from Syria to Samus, with y. 
much wealth, and abundance of ok fe 1emple, which he = Pythag. 
dedicated to Apollo the Pythian, and brought up his ſon in ſeverall excellent 
diſciples , committing him ſomerimes to Creophilus , ſometimes ro Phere- 
cydes of Syrus, and to almoſt all the Pr afes of the Temple z as being bleſt with 
the faireſt and moſt divine ſon that ever man had, 

Some there are who affirm, that Þ he was firſt a Wreſtler ; and that * when ,, , 
Pherecydes firſt d:ſcourſed among the Greeks g concerning the immortality of c Sr, Augell. 
the Soul, Pythagoras the Samiav, mowed at the novelty of the diſcourſe , be- Ep.z.ad volus 
cameof a Wreſtler , a Philoſopher, Bur theſe relarions ſeem to have been 
occalion'd, by confounding Pyrhagoras the Philoſopher with a Wrefller 
of that name, his contemporary, of whom hereafter. 

d C leanthes and * Swidas relate , that he firſt heard Pherecydes the Sy- d Porph. p. 3» 
7148, # Samus; 4d in the ſecond place Hermodomas , T@& Kgtopuhice, the © In Pytheg. 
Creepbylian, at the ſame Sarnus, then very o/d, fFHermodamas was h15 name , f Jambl. 
but he was firnamed Creophylus, Wherefore perhaps initead of 7@ Kgu- 
@ÞVAio, ſhouldbe 8 read, T& Kgwpuy; orelſe he was tetmed a Creo- 8 As 9c 1 
phylian, as well as firnamed C heepdpits ; for that reported 10 be deſtended A 
from Creophylus 4 | Samian , who, in times pafi, entertained Homer as his perhaps 4 _ 
gueſt, and was, as ſom ſay,his Maſter and bis Rivall in Poetry, But ® Apu- (Av. 
leius, who ſaith, Hermodamas, or Leodamsas , as he calls him, was diſciple b Jembl. | 
to that Creophilus, anerror no leſs in Chronology, then when he ſaith, i $1749. 
Pythagoras was Diſciple to P/ato, unleſs the whole Text be corrupted. ® _ 

" Pythagoras 11s father dying, he grew up in prudence and temperance , wo 6 
being , whilſt he was yet very young , ground 'y much reſpeted and honoured, | 
even by the moſt aged, His preſence and diſcourſe attratted all per ſons ; to every 
one on whom he lookgd, he appeared worthy admiration , inſomach that many 
averred, he was the ſon of a dtity, He being thus confirm'd by the great opi- 
1ions that were had of him, by th: education of his infancy, and by bis natural 
excellency , made himſelf dai! y more worthy of theſe advantages , adornin 
him ſc!f with Devetions, with Sciences, with excellent conver ſation * with Cone 
ſt ancy of minde, with prave deporement , and wnb a ſweet inimitable ſerenity 
never tranſported with anger, lanphttr , emnlation , contention , or any other 
a: forder; living like ſome g00d geniusy Came to _—_ 1 YJamus. Hereupon, 
thor gh noung, a great report was [pread of him,.to Thales 44 Miletus, to Bias 
at Prienc, two of the Sages, and to all the Cites thereabout ; many m all thoſe 
parts commending the young man , made him famous , calling him by a Pro- 
verb, | The Samian Comer] or, { The fair-hair*d Samian.) 

About this time be gan the tyranny of Polycrates , when Pyrhagoras, aboxr 
e:ghteen years old, foreſeting the event , and how obſkruitive it would prove 

is 
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ro his deſicns, and to the purſuit of Learning , which be micn4ed avore a, 

© Laert. things, | ® being yours, and dehrous of knowledge, lett his Country to go 

tO travell | /tole away privately by night, taking with hins Hermodamas, ( jir- 

named Creophylus, and deſcended, as was reported, from that Creophylus, 

who was Heſt ro Homer ) and made a voyage to Pherecydes, \ at £:5bus, to 

whom, Laertins faith , he was recommended by his uncle Z0i/nus | and 0 

Anaximander, the natural Philoſopher, and to Thales at Miletus. With each 

of theſe he conver ſed ſeverally in ſuch manner , that they all lov'd him , admi« 

Apul. Florid. red his parts, and communicated their learning to him, | eUnder Anaxuman- 

b, 2. der the Milehian, heis ſaid ro have fiudied the knowledge of naturall 

things | Thales enterrain'd him kinaly , aud, wonaring at his excellency above 

other youths, which much ſurpaſſed the yeport he had received, aſſifted him as 

far as he was able in Sciences ; Withall, accuſing his own age and mfirmiuy , 

he a :viſed him to make a voyage to egypt 1 * there lo reraoquaintance with 

q Thebes. the Prieſts of Memphis and 4 Dioſpolts, /ince of them he had learned tho{+ 

| things, for which he was by many eſteemed wiſe , thongh he were norof ſuch 

orwaradneſs , neither by nature nor educativn , as he ſaw Pythagoras to be. 

Whence he preſaged, that, if he converſed with thoſe Prieſts , he |ronld becom: 

the moſt divine and wiſeſt of men, 

This Pherecydes fell ſick at De/ns : That he cut-lived not the fifty ſe- 

r La'rt. vit, venth Olympiad , 15 manittelt from a * Lerter which he writ the day bee 

Thelens, fore his deach, ro Thales, whody'd the hit year of the Olympiad fol- 

| lowing. And though rhe greater part of Authors write , that at theſame 

time, when che Cylonians 1n Cretona, conſpi:'d againtt rhe Pyrhagoreans, 

( which was not long before Pythagoras died ) Pyhagoras was gone from 

ltaly to Delws, to viſit and bury Pherecydes, yet Dicearchns and other 

* pag. 38. more accurate Authors ( ſaith* Porphyrins) aver, that Pyrthagoras was pre 

fent when that conſpiracy broke forth ; and that Pherecydes dyed before 

Pythagoras deparied from Samus, The former relation hath im- 

poſed , among others, *upon the learned Sa/maſins, who, to reconcile 

rhis with other circumſtances concerning Pherecydes, 15 conltrain'd to 

imagine another perſon of the ſame name. Ir was therefore before Pytha- 

Z gores lefe Sams, that f Pherecydes, bein g deſperately feized by a Phthiriajis, 

La ' hewent to viſit him , and attended him in his ſickneſs, untill he died, and ther 

lemb cap. 307 performed the rites of funcerall, as to his Maſter, For Laertins and Porphyrins 

pag. 162. add, that after the death and buriall of Pherecydes, he returnedto Samus, ovur 
Laert. of a deſire to enjoy the ſociety of Hermodamas, 

t Laert. t Phavorinas, in the ſeventh Book of his Various Hiſtory, and » Por- 

u vit. Pyth., phyrizs, relate, that, after he had lived a while with Hermod:mas , he firil 

raughe Wreſtlers, and ofthem Eurimenes, to diet with fleſh, ( where as 

other Wreſtlers uſed ro eat dry'd figs , cheeſ-curds, and whey ) whereby 

he became Victor at the Olympick Games. Bur Laertins and * Jambli- 

ehus obſerve, thar this 1s fallly aſcribed ro Pythagoras rhe Samian ,( for he 

allowed nor the cating of fleſh ) bur was indeed the invention of Pzrha- 


D 
goras, {on of Erarocles, of whom hereafter, 


CHAP. 1IIL 


How he travelled to Phaenicia, 


a lamb.cap,13- 'H; ving «earn'd of Thales above all thmgs to husband his time , and for 
23M that reaſon forbearing wine and fleſh , and having before reframed from 
eating much, and accuſtomed himſelf to ſuch meats , as were light and eaſie of 

digeſtion , by which means he procur'd a habit of cli hs, , Clearneſs of 


wind, 


F 


* Plin.£xcrcit. 


X cap. 5. 
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PTTHAGORAS. 


mind, and an exat conſ? ame heath of body ; He made a voyage to Sidon, as 
well out of 4natr al! deſire 19 the place ut ſelf, eſfeeming it his Country , 4s 
Concervinyg that le micht nrreca ity paſs f 07} 18) 85,CEC into ES yPe. 

As Bs conferred with the prophets, ſucceſſors of Mocus the Phylolon ſt, 
and with others, and with the Phxnician prieſts y, aniwas iniuated into all the 


myſteries of Byblus, and Tyre , and ſwndry of the Þprincipall ſacred [nſtitati- b reading iÞ« 


ons in drvers other part» of Syria;not wndergoing theſe things out of Super [tition, aupines. 
as may be imagined;bur out of love roKnowledge,and a fear leſt any thing wor- 

thy to be known, which way preſerved among ſt them, inthe miracles or myſte- 

ries of thegods, might eſcape him, Withall not being ignorant, that the rites of 

thoſe - pours were ded:1ced from the ,, Egyptian ceremonies,by means wheresf he 

hoped to parucipate of the more ſ1:blime and divine myſteries in XKgypt, which 

he purſued with admiration, as his Maſter Thales had a4viſed him, 


CHAP. 1V. 
How he travel d to Egypt. 


. . 1, 2 X / N BEBE 
*QOme x prin Mariners paſſing accidentally along, that couft , which , paagy py 
lies under Car mel, ( 4 Phanician mountain , where he ſpent muchof his continuerh, 
time 171 private retirement atithel1 emple ) willing:y recerved him into their 
, ; | - , 
ip, Bit obſerving, during the vojage, how temperaiely heliv'd, keeping his 


ina place, where he might leaſt diſturb the mariners , incaſe they [houl{be vos , ©. ling 
in any ſtre;je , continued in the ſame poſture two nights and three dues, withou mpSryEaun- 


a 


abſtain long from the fru'ts which they had laid before him, but took them, and 
preſerved his conſtitution therewith un4iſturbed , till he came to the next huu- 
ſes, b From thence he went to ſearch afier all the Temples with diligent and b cap, 4 2} 
exatt inquiſution, 

© Amiphon, in his Book concerning ſuch as were eminent for vyertue , c Porphyr. vie, 
exrolleth his perſeverance when he wasin egypt , ſaying , Pythagoras Pyba pap, s, 
de grins tob:come acquainted with the inſt :t#tion of che AE g yptian Prieſts , cixed allo by 

End s and bacrtins, 
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PYTHAGORAS. 


ani diligent'y endeavouring t9 participme inereof , deſired Polycrates Tab 
1y AYTIIO Wri:eto Amaiis King of X&gypt 5 With) W200 he hd fr end hip, i AS 
appears allo by d Heredotus) and hoſp tality, tormerly ) tha; he mg 1 be 
aunmiied 2 11 foreſaid dottrine, Comming 10 Almalis, Amains gave him Le. - 
ters to the Priejts, and £ving firſt to thoſe of Heliopolis , they ſent him to the 
Prieſt of Memphis, 4s the more antiem , which was indeed but a pretence of 
che Heliopolitans: \ © For the &gyptians imparted not their myſteries to 
every one , nor commirred the knowledge of divine things to protane 
res » bur rothoſe onely who were to inherit che Kinguning and, of 

rielts , torhoſe who were adjudged to cxcell the rei in education, 
learning, and detcent. | From Memphis, upon the ſame pretence, he was [ext 
ro Thebes, T hey no: daring, for fear of the K; '0 ,. 10 preteniexciſes ; ont 
thinking, that by reaſon of the greameſs and dijjun'ty thereof, be wild dehiſt 
from th: deſigne , enjoyned him very hard precepts, wholl) d: iF:rext from the 
inſtitution of the Grec: avis, winch he read dy perfrmed, to their /o (rc at ade 
mirarion , tha: they gave . m power to ſutrifice 19 the pdt, and 7 argquaint 
himſelf with all their ſtudies, which was never known to [ave been fravica to 
a7 y Irraigner beſider, f C lerers Alexandrin: relates pa:ticularly , that 
he was diſciple io Sonchedes, ar AE gypiuan Arch-propher, 

g Doopgenes ſauh, that whilſt he lived with theſe prieſts , he was inſtruited 
2 the Learning ani language (as Antiphon alln athrms) of che g A pyprians, 
ad in their three kinds of writing, Epiſtolick, Hicroglyphick, and Symbo- 
Iick ; whereof one imiates the common way of ſpeaking ; rhe reſt allegor.call, 
by nigms, & They whoare taught by the &gyprians , learn hrſt chit 
merhod of all che &gyprian Lerrers, which is called £:jtolog aprich ; 
the ſecond, Hieratick, uſed by thoſe who write of ſacred things ; the laſt 
and molt perfet H:erog!yphich , whereot one is Caurio/og.ct, the other, 
Symbelick, Ofthe Symoolick , ove is properly ſpoken by /m :4:ion, ano- 
thar1s written as it were /roprcaliy ; annther on the conttary doth allego- 
rize by .CEmgms. For inſtance, in the Kyrisls gick way , to expreſs the 
Sun, they make a Circle; the Moon, a Creſ. nr. Tropical), they do p:o- 
perly craduce, and :ran+ter , and e» preſs by exchanging tome things , and 
variouſly transfigu! Ing others, Thus when they deliv2c the praiies of 
Kings, in Theolog). ll -ables, they write by An ivph T'LH Ot ihe thicd 
kino, by ,F£rigms, ler this be an exampke : All other Stars. by reaſon of 
their oblique court:, they hkened ro the bodies af Serpents, but the Sun 
ro that of a Peezle, becaulc having tormed a ball of Cow -dung , and lying 
upon its back , ic rolls 1t abour ' from claw to claw. ) They ſay more 
over, that this creature hiverh {ix months under ground, and the nrher 
half of the year upon the earth; and thar ie immirs.teed into the Globe, 
( of the earth ) and ſogenerates , there being no female of thar' ſpecies. 
Hitherto C /emrvrs, 

Thus þ bein o at quamed with the [earning ot that Nation , a-d enquiring 
into the Commentarcerot the P, jets of Errmmer rimes, he lrew the obſervations 
of innnmer ab/c Apes, as Paſerins Max masfaith, And i livins admr'd ard 
below'd of a'l thi preeſt; and prophers with whim he conu-r(e1., 1eimformed 
himſelf } their DI ANS ACCHYATC y , CO EMH 0 e7'89'y th:» &- 
$er jor, eminent a thar: me 10 learn no, CY & b:4:47 vet TO INT [5 


SEEIT : 
Ug awy plice nifeen , by or-m# 1910 wi" of pe conce;w 


Wit @77/l 4 4 ary 
- /'0 [:4- 
{ , 60/4 he ms" tind 
ſomething extriords wy, Fox « h1- wenr infor 44v4 0! tle © 2h Pr14ns, 
and, as 1 'cmens (ths p rTPrrrod hr afelt te that end ry b wiicum 4cd ) 
and learned rhirgs not to be com PurE ated. Ono rh went 
tick Philoſopt'y, Her av /idron iieF wit, and 4: ft 1] 
01.6, 107 that where » feywee paring 7 7e:rnei, 77 A © 23 "2 
two years , in their private ſacred p/aces , 
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merry, 4d was imtiaged ( Het Car ſorily or caſually) inte al ibe religiaus JE 
rerres of the Vuas, 

Laerr.ns (ith , He made three C ups of filuer , and preſented them ta each 
; SOCIety | | of ile W417 10 Prieſts; whickh as WC {lard , \Werc three, of 
Hel:opolis, Memphis, and / hcb.s, 


CHAP V 
How be went to Babylon, 


Aaſis dying in the third year of the fixty third Olympiad, ( which a 0ymp. 
'A was th: 223d. of Nabonajſar) bis Con Pſ.immniumns ſucceeded him , 

whois by /tc/14s naned Amiſtens, and icems to be the fame whom Þ 4 Pling b lib.z6.cap.g 
calls . "emmmſertens, (though c others intet pret 1t of {maſ!s) iz whoſe Reign, c Uſher Anndl. 
fauh he, yiagoras was .u Agypt, At this time, Cambyſes invaded and #167. 
CONquer ed eA 9) dhy 27 i Pythagoras was r4ken priſoner , and (ent 80 

Babylon. Fu eros"; ewith ola excellent wig the : Chaldeans - M4 ng eu 
=o] wich be Mani, th: Pertian M. ag1 ( for ſo fc Cru, lpulci iſ, and L gert. 

{b #:rermthem) in reſpe A that Babylon was then under thar Mo f de finib, 5, 
nar rchy ; which 15 che meaning allo of i Falerius Maximus, and k Lattan- Shy 2. 
tins, who: -fh:m , char ve went from Egypt tothe Per fans, ( not to Per/a, | EY 
as 1 ſo:mne concetve )) 4d reſigned himſelſ ro the moſi exact prudence of he k liba's 
Ala 7 ',1T0 br formed, | Yorgins ws bags 

m / he Mop: received himkzndly, andinſtruitet him in the gy pnſong Philoſoph. 
ard ſub!wme myſt-rics, of the worſh-p of the geds, By their means alfo, he ar- SeRRis. cap, 6, 
7.ved ar the heighth of Aruhineuck, Mulick , axd other Mat bed in Jambl. 
cons 
Sciences, Fromthem, (a\th * Valerins Mas: 'mas , he, with a docile mind, re- tinuerh 
eivel! he motions of the Stars , their power , prep. ry, and effeits, © their n lib.3. 
ſtare: an{ periods ; the various effeits of both in the natitities of men , as 0 Apul. Plorid, 
[ih ewiſe the remedies of diſeaſcs , which are purchaſed at vaſt rates by Sea and lib, 2. 
Land, 
Of the Chaldeans, wich whom he lived in Baby /on, Þ Diogenes particu- p Porphyr. p. te 
larly intiancerh Z. br 11 , by whym he was c/eriſed from the poll ations of his 
lifepalt, ard .nirn ied from what things vertuogs perſons 0 'ghe tabe free; 
and Fel the aſc , _ cimcern ig Neounure » ( Phy ck) and was are <6 
principles of the Wnverſe, This 2 brams was p:obably che ſame wirh 
that Zoroaſtres, one vtthe Pertian Magi, who n, 4 Apulcins taith, be chief- q Florld. 2. 
ly had for 1 eacher, ter ming him, Onms dit nai canum an; ſt eem : and the 
ſame with Mazaram the Aflyrian, whom Alexand r, in his Book of r Perphyr. pag. 
Pyrhagorick Syinbols, afirms co have been Maiter ro 'P 1thagoras ; the 
ſCxme whon f Suid. calls Zares; C jri', Zaran;, Plutarch, Zarnas: whene {In voce Py- 
e ſme conceive, thar they all mean Zornaftres the Magus ; Who was alſo ! 48976 
Rug 8. ava , 7; t Selden. de 
called Zarades, as evidently app2ars from { heodoreriapd Avathias, Jn- Dis Ss 
deed, he could nor hear Zoroaſtres himſelf, as being ſome Ages later; yet py 
it appears from the relation of Aprleius, chat many conceived P\thagoras 
to have been a follower of Z1roaſtres, Perhaps him, whoſe doR&rine Py- 
th1poras pag ced, ( for ® Clemens (aith, he explainrd Lotoalbres the Perſi- 
an Af: ) pierity believed to have been his Maiſter, This Naxaratus 
the Aﬀyrin , wi by ſome ſuppoſed ro be the Prophet Ez:biel, which 
opinion ( lemen) OppuUgns; Ne -vertheleſle ( as Mr. Selden obſerves ) che 
molt accurare Chr onolagy reachech , that Ezekiel and Pythagoras flou- 
hed rogerhier, herwixr the goth. and 524. Olympiad ; and therefore 
ob account of time hinders nor , ny that this Aawaranss might be 
biel. 
x D ogenrs (in his Treatiſe of incred)! ble things, beyond Thule)adds, that x Porph. p. 8. 


Cap. 7. 


u Strom. 1, 


8 PYTHAGORAS, 


Y lib. pow he went alſo ro the Hebrewes, which y Latt an: expreſly denics. 2 F,. 
z Przpar.lid. ſeb;us ſaith, He us reported to have heara the Perſian Magi , and the Divincr, 
13. ofthe Egyptians, at whar :1me ſome of the Jewes were gone to Babylon , 
ethers ro Egypt. That he converſed with the Jewes at Babylon, (ſaith the 
a Annal.p.151 * Biſhop of Armagh ) may be argued , tor that he transferred many of 
their Doctrines into his Philoſophy, as Herm/ppas declares, in his firit 
bconera Appi © Book of things concerning Pythagora, cited by Þ foſephns ; and in his fir 
en. lib.l. Bookof Law-givers, cited by © Origen, which likewiſe is confirmed by 
: nag areas d Ariſtobulus the Jew , a Peripatericall Philoſopher , in his firſt Book to 
- +a mych Philometcr; who moreover was induced by the ſame reaſon to believe,thar 
Euſeb. Prx- the Books of Moſes were tranflated into Greek before the Perſian Em- 
par, lib. 13. pire z whereas it 15 much more probable, that Pytrhagoras receiv'd rh: 
pare of his learning, from the converſation which he had wirt; rl;- 
Hebrewes. 

* A'exanacr adds, thar he heard the Galatz and the Brachmanes. 
From Chaldea ( ſaith Apuleins ) he went to the Brachmanes y theſe are wiſe 
per ſons, a Nation of India , for wh.ch reaſon he ment 1 their Gymnyſoph ſts. 
The Brachmanes conferred man; thmgs to his Philoſophy ; what are the 4. 
cuments of minds, what the exerciſes of bodies , how many are the par is of tie 
ſoul, how many the viciſuudes of life ; what torments or reward; , accy, diy 
to their m.rits, are allyrted to men after death, 

f Diogenes adds, that he went alſo ro Arabia, ard lived with the Kizr 
there; but it 15 not eahe to find the name or the Court of the King of that 
wandring Nation. 

Clem Serom.y AS concerning his learning, it 15 generally ſaid, rhar g he /earned m 17; | 


& romp .p.v. ; 


c Clem, Alex. 
Srrom. 1. 


fPorph. 


and thoſe the moſt excellent parts of hu: Phloſoghy, of the Barbarians, b Djze 
genes afhrms , he gained the preateſt partof his wiſdom fr ,m tneſe Nations, 
; Porpb. p.4. * The Sciences which are called Mathematicall , be learnt of the A oyp ans, 
and the ( haldcans , andihe Phen.cians . for the e/E oyptians were of 11 Fu- 
drow of Geometry ;, the Phenicians,' f xumbers and Proportionsy the Chal /e- 
ans, of Ajtronomicall I hezrems , divine rites , and wor Lip of the ovds, and 
other tmſtitutions concerning the courſe of life ; he !earned ard received of the 
Alngi. Theſe are more generally known, as being commited to writins;but the 
reſt of his inſt turions are {eſſe known, 

k Hermippes ſairh , Hee embraced the Opinions of che Thr xc: anc « wif 


le Foleph.contra ; , . | 

a lib.s, ome interpret of Pirraczes, whoſe father Myrrh.1iins wat of they fun: 
| Voſſus de But with more reaſon may it be underttood of Or phony rom why 
Philoſ. &cR. Jams/:; J145 acknowledyverh that he derived mu! or he Th Ono! 


CHAP. VI. 


How be returned ts Samus, 


Jombl.cap.2,5 Aving lived at Babylon ryelve years , he returned tO Summns , | for , 
(tor theChap- thar he was redeemed by one Gy//ws Prince of Crotona , Apule 14 
rers azcall Gi- cireg but for a lefle creditable relation ? abour rhe fifty fixe year ol his 
Ringuiſhr,) ace » where being known by ſome of the moſt antient per ſons , be was look 
per with oreater admiration than belore , for he ſcemed tothem more iſe 
more beautifull, and more diwinely majeſtich, His Conmry ſummonet bmi 
ſome publick employment , that he might benefir the generality, and commu. 
nicate his knowledge: which he net refuſins , endeavoured ro inſtrutt them ji», 
the ſ\mbolicall way of learning, altogether reſemblins that of che A overians , 
in which he himſelf had been injI1t##;ed. But the Samians not affectia r this war, 
d d nct apply themſelves ro him, ; : 


DPythagoras, 
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Pychagoras thaugh he ſaw tha: ny mar came to him , or ſincerely affeiicd 


hus learning , endeavoured nevertheleſs ail poſſible waies to continue among jt 
them, not de/pi/1hig or rnaervalivinn Samus ; becauſe it was hu Country, And 


whiljt he was very de/ir1ns that bus ( ountr y-men (hould taſte , though againſt 
their wil!,, the ſweerneſs of bis Mathematick , he obſerved ix a Gymnatium 
a young man that p'ay'd at Tenms aexteron{ly and nmmbly, bat otherwiſe pooy 
and indigent : and ima3iming that thts Tourh would be whol'y guidei by him , 
if withorrt labour be (hold ſ«ppty him with neceſſaries , when they had dove 
waſhing, he ca'l:d him to him, and told him, That he would continually fur - 
nh him with all things ſufficient for his maintenance, if he would learn 
brie fly, and w'thout lab/ur , and conjtanily (that he might not be over-burthe- 
nea) ſome AMarhema icks , which he prmſelf, when he wAs young, had learned 
of the Barbarinns , which ha now left hm by reaſon of old age and forgetful- 
eſs, / he Youth promiſiza , and being allured by the hopes of maintenance , he 
endeavoured 1 initiate himin Arithmerich and Geometry, drawing the de- 
mnſtration of each in a 1 able ; and teaching him, he gave the young man for 
every Schem? ( or D:agram ) three Obol! g 44.4 reward and compenſation, 
And this he continued to do along time, out of alove of glory, ant indaſt»iouſly, 
brinoin' him ito the | berry by 51 6x17 method. But when the young man, 
h 1i7g male a 7004 progreſ', v.45 en/ible of the excellency , both of the pleae 
ſare 2.110 Caſeguences 14 Ma! nema.ics 4 the w ſe man percery ah 4 it, and 
thathe worll 9 m2 queis nb learning , wh 1t inco ;tenience ſerve; he might 
{u Fe ', pretende'!, rhat he had n3 more Triobolt te oive im, **Tis no matter, 
« iid the you't, | am able 10 learn and recerve your Arihmetichs without it, 
H. rep/Ned, © But I haven: ſufficient to find ford for my ſelf , wherefare 1 
© muſe 3.99 01% over 19 Acquire nece (aries fir every day, anddily frod ; 
* zzor 35 i fit raw to be taken up with Tables and fruileſs ſtudies, Whereupyn 
the young man, lath ta be handed from Continuing his learmng, replied, ©! 
& w.ll ſpp'y yet, and 1%; ſome manner requite you ; for 1 wil grve you for every 
« Scheme thre. QDoli. And from thence-forward becime ſo much in love 
with Mathematicks , that he a'one of all the Samians was commended w:th 
Pythagoras, hemp lirew.ſe of the ſarre : name, ſon of Eratocles. His 
Alciprck Commentaries 4-e ex:ant , and his dirett;ons to the Wrelltlers 
of that crime, roen fleſh in{tead of dried figs ; which by ſome are fu'ſly aſ- 
cribed to Pyihtgotas the ſon of Mneſarchus, | 
but by * P/.:y to One of that name, who profeſſed Exerciſes of the Body , 

lib z23.cap.7. 


which agrceth with the relation of Jamblichus, 


CHAP. VII, 
How he went to Delus, Delphi, Creet, and Sparta. 


N Ot lone afrer, according to the relation of a Jambichns > Pythagoe acap.s & cap, 
ras nenrts D-clu's »here re was much admir'd by the 1nvabitanti,for that 7. 

he prayed ye b a! tine Altars Apollo Genitor, called b unbloody, | which b Clem. Strom. 
ſtands behind che horn Altar | © becauſe at ut were offered onely Wheat, 7- 

and Batley, and Cakes ; but no Victim, as Ari/torie ſaith, in his Treatiſe © -47- 
concerning the Dclian Commnon- wealth ) az4 applyed himſelf to none buz 4 ApS P. 40. 
w e Forph. p. 1o, 


"/ 


a5 18 tormetrly infimared | 


the artendart F t OLED Z 
From D:lus , d fambliches ſaith , he went to all paces of Oracle, © Ar Creating ”, 
De/ph; he wrican Elegy upon ihe Tomb of Apolis, whereby he declared, vs” wawpe 
that Apollo was fon ot 5:14enns, bur Nlain by Py:bs , and buried in the place TY/om. Heſych, 
called f 7rio9:, which was fo named, for that the three daughters of Tee , 6m 

T7 Ilu3azs- 


Tr:0p45 Monined there tor Arollo, Ar Delphi alio (gAr/toxenn; ſaith) ar FR Po, 


[ta 1n:d me) 1rtl documents of Themittoclea. 
D He g Laert. 
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He went alſo ro Cree: and Sparta , roacquaint himielf with the Lawes 

| of M;nm and Lycar gre, which at that time were much renowned, as ® jfw- 
h lib. 2%. /tire and i Jamblchbe affirm. 

Neither was Creetveſs famous for religious ceremonies, being elteem= 
ed rhe place where Jupi:zy was born, and brought up bythe Corybantes 
or Dactyli Prietis of Cyvele, ina Cave ofthe Mountain {da, which they - 

 ſonamed after thar of Phrygia, whence they came. They had alſo a Tra- 
k Porph. p.11. dition, that Jupirer was buried there, and ſhew'd his Tomb. Here * Py- 
thagoras addrefied himielt ro the Prietts of Aorgw, one of the Idzan 
DaG yli, who purity'd him with the Ceraunian Srone , | fo called, in thar 
Tn 15 concervedro be a piece of Jepurer's thundecbolt , and therefore per- 
haps uſed by his Prieſts. | inthe morning he lay (icerch®d forth upon his 
face by the Sea-hide; at might by a River, crown'd with a Wreath, made of 
the Wool of a black Lamb, 

He al{o apply'd himſelf ro the Cretan Epimenides, !hat epuinent Sworhbſayer, 
| Porph. p. 11. as Apmlenns calls him. 1 He wenr | ® dows | with him into the Idxan Cave, 
£47; wrap* 1n black Wool, and ſtayed there three 1imes nine daies, according to 

the cuſtomer ; and ro Jupiter, and ſaw the throne which 1s made yearly 
there for him, and writ an Fpigram upen his lomb, begiming thus : | 


Here Lan deceaſed les, whom ove they call, 


& Laert. Thug was he " imrriated imo all religions rites, as well Grecian as Bar- 
barian 


CHAP VIll 
How he went to Olympia and Phlius, 


SS  * Frey he had made enquiry into the Law: and cuſtoms of ( rect and La. 
cedrmon, he went down to the Olympick Games ; and havis.o "iven a 
proof of his muluplicions knowledge, tothe admiration of all Gree. ©, be.2:0 at- 
manded what his Appellation was , he anſwer'd , That bewas mn, Sophos , 
Wiſe; ( for excellent men h14 a/ready poſſeſs'd that aame )byt, Pmlotophos p 

A lover of wiſdom, 
i Rs Bur *ſome relate rhis, as done at S/cyor, in diſcourie with Leon , Ty- 
Proczin, rant of thar place; others, at Phlis, diſtant from Sicyon a hund:; ed fur- 
© Laert. in longs. Of the latter are © Herac(ides,in his Book of the breathleſs Woman; 
Prom, & 4Soſicrates 10 hisSuccethons, The teſtimony of Heraclides 1s rhus delive- 
phrocs "RM ed by © C:cers: Hewent (455 reported) ro Phlius , ard diſcourſed upon ſome 


c Tuſcul.cuzft, things learnedly and copionſly withLeoPrince of the Phliaſans. Leo admiri; ; 
5. h:s wit ard els juencegdemanded in what Art he dsd 1357 £18: de, He anſwered , 
That he hnew no Art, but was a Philoſopher. Len, word ing atthe novelty of 
the name, arhe1 , Who were Philoſophers, and what diff yrnice there is: between 
them ad others ? Pythagoras anſwered, That human 'ife ſeem'd to reſemble 
that publick C omvenion, which us celebrated with the Pomp and Games of all 
Greece, /'or, as there, ſome hy bodily exerciſcs aime at the 0/ory and r14bility of 
a Crown; others are led away by gain inbuymg or ſelling : But there 5 4 cer- 
tainkind of perſons , and that thoſe of the better qual iy , who ſeri ne ther ap- 
plauſe nor gain , but come to behvld, and curiouſly cbſwrwe, what drue, and 
haw. So we, comming out of another life and nature , 'into this lite, asonof 
ome City into the full throng of a publich meeting , (ume ſervep's jr, whers, 
riches: onely ſome few there are, who, de (piling ail things elſe, (twdio” Ty ene 
qnire int) the natureof things, Theſe he called, Enquirers ajter wiſdom, that 
rs, Philof 2phers : 
Thus, 
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Thus, whereas Learnive before was cHledS;ph1a, IViſdom ; arid the Pro- 
feflors rhereoft, Sophni, 1:fſe-rrer, (as Thaſes, and che refit, of whom we 
created in the hl Book) ſyrhagoras, by amore modeſt Appellation , na- 
medir Phi ofophy, \ v2 of wiſtom; and its Profefiiovrs, Philoſophers ; concei- 
ving the arrnbure of Wiſe nor ro betong to Men , but to God onely; that 
which is properly termed Wiſdom, being far above human capacity, 8 Fo? 
thou oh rhe frame of the whole Hewes, and the Stars which are carried abont 
iu it, if me confer their erder, is fy; yet is it ſuch, but by participation of the 
primary tmelligible , who ts a natpre of numbers and proportions, diffuſing :: 
ſe!f thro: b the Wnjverfe , according ro which, all theſe things are ordere/ to- 
ge'her, and atorn'd deceitly, Wiſdom therefore 15 a true hnowleage, conver ſat 
abort thoſe fair things which are firſt and divive , avd incommitt, and al- 
wares the ſ,me; by participation whereof, we may call other things Fair. But 
Ph;lofyr hy 15 713 1031tAtion of that Science " which likewiſe t5 An excellent 


k::wicdze, and d:d aſſift rowards the reformation of Mani:i1d, 


CHAP. I &. 
How he lived at Samus, 


2 Avi been a diligent auditor ard diſciple of all theſe, he returned home, 

ard earneſtly adgditted h:melf ro enquiry after ſuch things as he: had 
emuted ;, ad firſt, ' a5 Yoon as he returned ro Tonia | { ſaith Antiphor, cited 
by Þ Porphyrims, repeared and enlarged by gry he built | '\n 
his Country | within the City, a School, which even yer is called the Semi- 
circle of Pyrhagoras, in which the Samians, when they would conſulc 
abour publick affairs, aflemble ; chooſnp to enquire after ings boneff juſt, 
and advantaneous tm that place, which he , who rock care of them all , had 
erctted, Withour the Ciry he made a Cave, proper for his ſtudy of Philo- 
ſophy, in which he lived for the molt part day and nivhe, | and diſcourſed 
with his friends | aud made enquiry into the moſt uſefull part of Mathema- 
tick s, taking the ſame conrſe as Minos ſon of Jupiter. And ſo far did he ſur- 
pajſe ail whom he tanght , that they for the ſmalleſt Theorems were reputed 
great per ſons, 

Pyrhagoras now per fetled the Scrence of the Cele/}141l Bodies, and over-run 
it, w.th a/l Demonſtrations Arithmeticall and Geometricall, Not this one'y, 
bur Ie b-come mnch wore admit for the things he per formed afierward ; for 
Philoſophy had now received a preat wereaſe, andal! Greece beyan to admire 
him; andthe beſt 2nd moſt [tadions perſons, for his [the, reſorted ts Samus, de- 


ſiriag to participate of his Inſtitntonc, 
Li 


CHAP. X. 
His Voyage to Italy, 


Bz Pythagoras being engaged by his Comntry-mey in all Embaſſies , and 
con{trmuntd to be intereſted in their publick negotiations, andperceiving 
that if he ſhould comply with the Lames of his Conntry, and continue there, it 
would br hard for him to ſtudy Philnſophy; for which reaſon , all former Phi- 
(oſophers ended their lives in forrdign Comnmics, Wiightng all theſe conſider d- 
tions, a#u4 to avoid civill employments * or, as others ſay, dechhlns the nepli- 
gerce of learning, which at that time pojſeſs'd the Samians, departe | ints Tta- 
ly , preferrino that place before his C vuntry , mhich containtd moſt perſoas , 

ferwently de firms of learning. 
Bur hefore we ſpeak of his ations 11 /ralr, it will he requiſite, as well 
+6) 


I 


L 4ert. 
Prozm, 


g Fatnb.cap. 


a lamb. cap. 5, 
pag. 40, 


b pag. 6. 


lamb.cap.'5,6, 
( 60 theſc al- 
0 are ill &di- 


ſtinguiſkr, ) 
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to ſettle the time of his comming, as the itate of chat Country, as ut was 
at that time. Ic was a received opinion amunrglt the more anrient, bur 
leſle learped, R:mazs, Thar Py:hat9/ a5 was Conternporary- with King 
Numa, The occalion of thar tradition might perhaps ariſe , trom rhote 
Books which were found 1n the Sepulcher of Numa, Rog years atter his 
s Decad. 4. death, as Antizs Valerins, cured by "Livy; ang ( 8jſ1:44 Hemna, by : Pliny, 
lib. u'r. relare; and ſuppoſed rocontain Pyrhagoricall Philoſophy. Bur chat opi- 
*Iib.13.cap.13 njon 15 long tince rictuted, by the more learned Romans and Grecians , 
Cicero, Titus, Liv-.us, Dionyſins Ha'tcarnajſanus, Plutarch, and others, 
\ They who have looked more firictly into the time of P;ihagoras, 
ſeem to follow two different accounts. famblicha faith, That he lived 
In, /AZ2Yt 22 years, That he was carned from thence by C mbrſes, Thar 
he lived in B-6by/0n 12 years, That from thence he returned to S4rur, 
being 56 years old; That from Samus he went-inro /ra:y in the 62 
Olympiad, E-zx.das, a Chalcidean, being Victor at th: Oiympick 
Games : From whence it followes, rhar he went into ,A# 7» about the 
third year of the 53d, Olympiad, and that he was born th: ic ond vear 
of the 48th. Olympiad ; and that ir was the 52d. Olympiad , when he , 
in che I 8th. year ot his age, heard [ Laler, Pherecyaes 3 ANY AV A. 182.." tr 
This account ſeems ro be followed by Lae-t: ſ, Poarphy.. f, 18c/n: Tt. 5 
Smuidas, (from Laerisu:) and others, xi afirmy he went trom S.-92 . 1110 
Italy, at what time Pulcrates was T yrant of Sams, concervingit unit tn; 
a Philſopher to live under ſuch a Government : Forby * D edorers, y- 
* Excerpt. #h4gor4415 acknowledged in the 61 Olympiad, 7 hericies being Archon 
Vales. p. £41. by * C /emens Alexandrinus, about rhe 62d. Olympiad , under /o/ycrates ; 
* Strom. and in the ſecond year of rhe 64th, Olympiad , Polycrates was betrayed 
and put to dzath by Orceras, This account Anrilochns alſo ſeems to tollow, 
Clem. Strcm. 1. ho reckons from the time of Pyrhaporas to the death of Ep:curus 312 
\ years. Epicxrns ded in the ſecond year of the 127th, Olympiad; the 
312th. year upwards, 15 the firlt of the 4gth. Olympiad, Neither is Livp 
much different from this computation, who makes him to come into 
Italy, Servio Twllio regnarte , who died abvur a year or two before, And 
this account might be the occaſion of making him live to go years , as 
Laert'u' ſaith, many do ; andto 104 years , as the nameleſs Fojnk 6 of his 
lifein Phorins, the year of his death being , according to Exſcb ws, the 
fourth of the 7oth. Olympiad. | 
Bur this account may , with good reaſon, be queſtion'd ; for if it be 
granted, ( as by Jamblichns himielt, and other good Authoriries it 1s 
affirmed) that Pyrbagoraswas in eAgypt when Cambyſes tubdud it, and 
that he was carried away Captive by him into Bavy/on, the time of his 
going into /raly mult of neceſliry be much later: tor Camb)/er invaded 
eg yprin the fifth year of his Reigne, which 15 the thid year of the 630. 
Oly:npiad, and the 223d, year of Noboxaſſar , of which there is no Que- 
{ton in Chronology, For that the ſeventh year ot C1m5&yſes 1s known to 
| be the 2 25:h. year of Nobexaſſar; becauſe Pro/omey in hits F Almeoiſt relates 
* lib. 5. 02P-4+ 1, Atronomicall obſervation , of a Lunar Ec l1pſe ar Babylor , On the 
27th, day of the Mnnrh Pharcnoath » ACCOTAINg tothe Agyprtians , which 
15 with us the 16th of July , one hour before mid-night © From whence 
now it followes , that fhe lived 22 years in .# gp: , that then he went 
thither in the third year of the 5grh, Olympiad ; and rhar if he ſaid in 
Babylon twelve years, he went into /raly abour the end of the 66th. 
Olympiad; and X wa if he were then 56 years old , he was nor born before 
the firit year ofthe 53d. Olympiad. And according to rhis account, rh-y 
who make himrto live bur 7© or 80 years, do nor much differ in the r:ime 
of his death from them, who, according co the other account , make him 
live 
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live 79 muck longe: ; for they who give im molt years, do not make hin 
to dic later, bur to be born ſooner. 

Thi: account they ſeem to follow, who afhrm , * he went from Samy » Died. ine 
to /talr, for that he could not brook S1:ofon the brocher of Polycr.yveg, On cerpt, Vaics 
who'n {being a private petſon, atter his brothers death ) Darius Hy/tifpis p. 24: . 
aft crward beoitow'd the T yranny of Samay, 10 requitall of a garment which 
$1/9ſon had given him, betore he came to the Empitce. And thus perhaps 15 
+ $:rabo 1G be underitooa , who taith z Pythagoras, as chey reper;, :a rhe | !ib, 14, 
time of Polytratcs, ſeeing the Tyranny begun, forſook the City, and went frons 
thence 10 X.gypt and Babylon, or of lovero Learning ; andre:urning home , 
and ſecing that the Tyranny continued ſtill , he went into Italy, where he ended 
his dies. By this Continuation of the Tyranny , ices to be meant the g1,go, bd. 
rezone of 5s/yfo2., who r8led [o cruelly, that man) prrſons for ſook_the ( "uy. 
inſumuch 11a; it became a Proverb, 


A R:own vaſt 
By Sylofon laid waſte, 


With both theſe accounts agree what f C icerv and f Ageliins athin, | Tuſe. queſt. 1. 
concerning tus comming into {ray , that ir was 1n the Rein of /-- f lib. 17. cap. 
q- ns Sperbus ; but to neither canthat of. f linz be accommodated , *t- 2 
whoſaih, that Pychaporas obſerved the nature of tre Star Venus about f L480 ONE 
the 42d. O/7mp.ad , which was of the City of Rome the 143d. year, There 

mu!t theretore be ether an errout in both the numbers, or, which I ra- 

ther believe, in P.i4y hunſelt , occation'd, perhaps, by miltaking / args: 

n,us Þ) iſe is (undcr whomn they both fall) tor l aiq umns dupe bus , und-<r 

whom P;mhagoras louritlicd. We 

[f therefore he came into /raly inthe Reigne of / arqurnizs Superbas , Tuſc. quzlt, 
the opinion of Cicero 15 to be received, rhat he was there when Laciss lib. 4. 
Brzius frec*d his Country;and upon the expuliion of / argreimies Super bus, 
he and L«cins Col/atians were made the firit Conſuls, at which tine th- 
dominion of the Romans extended not any way above fx miles from 
their City ; and the Southern parts of /raly were chiefly inhabired by the 
Grecianz , who at ſeverall times had there planted divers Colonic: , 
whereot we ſlall onely mention thoſe, winch were more pariticulatly 
concerned in the actions of Pxthagoras. 

The moit antient of theſe 15 Aletapont!' a , leated in the Þ iy Of 7 are 
erm, betwixt Herac/ea and Tarentum, built by Neſtor andthe j Pyliins , | Selim. 
1 People of Pc pPouneſus, Long after. were founded; 

(ara'e, a City onthe Ext fide of Sci, berwixe Mena and Syraci- | 
{e, built by a Colony of Chalcideans, in * re 11th, Olympiad, « FEuſeb, 

Taetminſ;ay, mine f 18h. Olympiad, built | by the Partheni- 4 Fuſed, 
ans, who were chilu;en of th? Lacedzxmonian women, born in the ab- | Sire. 
ien-2 of their hnsbands,, at the Meſlanian Wars; and therefore call:4 
Parthcaians wn reproch ; which not brooking, they conſpired again(t rhz 
Lacedrmonian People. bur being berrayed and baniſhed, came hither, 

Crotna, a Cuy mrhe Bay of / reac, built in the ® 19th. Olympiad , « pyſeb. 
| by a Colony ot Achxans , under the condut of Miſcel/ns, by whom 1 Stroh, 
named C r0:2-1ag at rhe command of FHerewles , in memory of C rot, his 
Hoſt, whon: having unwittingly ſlain, hz buried thre ; This Ciry, fo: 
bing buile by rh2 command of Hercules , engraved his figure in their 
Cones. 


'S Srbatci, 
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S1b19,a City Uianc from Creutona 200 furlongs, accor ding LO Sr a- 
by's account ; cr i Qthers COnCely2y me! rethen twice ſo much; built ar 


2 S:lin the ie r1iNe ® by (.O0.0ny Of Troezcnians ; under the condua Of / ſe- 
ne Recor =. two Rivers Crathis and Sybar:-, 
b Euſes. b Licriin [raly, buile the 24th. Olympiad, by the Locrians, a People of 
At haig. 
c Streb. lib. 6. © Agris er: an Jonian Colony, built by the G. loans 4 108 years af- 


d Thucyd.11b.6, rer the -1" own fo undJation. © Ge/x was built inthe 45 y ed! ajfe! OJ aruſa; 

e Thucyd. id. f Syracyſainthe 14th. Olympiad: Agrice-.tum the -eforc in the 49th. 

Euſ , To theſe ad . of leis certain t1! ne, Rhea em int alabrin , bnilr by the 
(Chalcigeans, N:mcra and / anromninm in Sicily, Colomes of the 7 aN- 
Clxans. indderchſo cenerilly was the Pythagoricall doctrin received 1n 

g c2p.99 c thc Pairs, rhat p Jamblich athrms, Al Iraly was lilled with Ph, tofe on 
phicall per ſens ; and whereas before it Was obſcure, afterwards by reaſon of 


Pythagoras 37 14s amed MeyxMy Fes, Magna COrtcia, 


CHAP, XI. 


His arrivall at Crotona, and upon what occaſton he 
firſt became eminent there. 


E cane at firfi to Crozora, the ftate of which City 1n Pareic ular was 

+ Teftin 11b.20, this; f At the beginning, the Croronmians Joyn! vg with rhe Sybarites 
and the Metapontines determined to expell rhe reit of the Grecians 

out of [ra'y. They firſt cook the Ciry Sy715 5 ard rakingic ill, char ar cher 
beſicging Syris , the Locrians aſſiſted rhe adve rſe party, pains 1 Wa' 
ag ainſtcthem , telared thus by tf 7»ſ/t:ne: The Locrians bens rer: "fi'4, 7 Cn 
Cur 0 the Spartans | for refuge, and bep they ard, / hrv ,o0pre'" with a 677! 
Hl 4a , bad: them (:th bhe'p of Caittor md Pollus. Arabs aid the Ambala 


+ Jib, 26, 
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Teirhrihe auorce of the ajjiC are City, put go;wg 149 the next Temple, 


Jo t 
tf, - + ud 
, j by SY # / , FRE, ” ; _ - 
bei (1c040 0d, and implord the Leip of the gods ; baving offered Vitt ms , 


dF. > } , , ” . / ” 
ar ehraned, asthey woront , what they requc/ied, no leſs joytull, rea as if 


p. 


they ncrets carry 18 6:41 then{elves 4 eng with theus , they made conche; 
for th et i1the np , Ard bj a forivnate Vyage , brins comfort, w/tcad of r6- 
lief, withe'r Connry-men, #1 us rxown, the Crotomans alſo ſend Ambaſ].a- 
dors 19 tie Oracle ar Delphi , praing for vittory , and 1 happy ſucceſs of the 
War. Au(wer t5 maue , 1 hat Enemies muſt be evercome in Vowes firſt, before 
in Arms, They vaw'd i» Apollo the Tenths of the Spoil, The Locrians #n- 
der[landing the ow of their Ezemies , and the anſwer of the god, vow'{ths 
N ns, andhept it [ecret, left they might be out-done in vowing, Being drawn 

1:2 the field, the Crotomian Army con/iſt.ng of 120000 Soldiers ; the 


ROY IF 
ſ « ##; + HS F 
1 wber they were, ( for they had but 1 FOOO ) 


Lo 12NS 5: h ldin a how ſi: i{l A 7! 
v2: alll one of vitts'y) : ana unarnm ully 7efol ved :0 die : ana f green” 
- i'd co:01 y 1812 take from deſperation, that they conceived they lhould 


e 


C 

b. conn: cr 1's, if they did rot d:e unwellimoly, [ut whilſt they ugbr 10 die ho- 
ng :rab'y. they over-came more fortrimately ; neither was there any other caule 
of ihort y, then: at they dr fpaired of it, WH lſt they were 1 fight, a”: 
Eo lc vever left ite Locnan Army ; 6111 flew about it all the while, #/1till they 
bat card the liclory, SumcbheWings of the Army alſo, two young men, armed 
hor a £3F;on diſterent from a 'the veſt, of exirarrainary bi nejſe, upon 


white hor (es, 'n crimſon mn. es, were ſeen to fight; and, after the fight, were 
ſeen 379 mor, 1 his wonder was mcreaſed by the incredibie ſwiftneſs of fame ; 
for ihe ve) '2me daajihatthis oh hapned in Italy, the vittory was repor:ed 
at Corimh, Athens, and Lacedemon. Aﬀfeer this, the Crotonians «ſe a» 
military exerc.ſc, nor minded Arms ; for they hated what they had tahen up 
unſucces{ully, and mould have changed therr life into Iuxary , had it ee been 
for Pythagoras the Philoſopher, Hitherto Juſtine; 

As (60n as he arriv*d inltaly, and came to Crotona Dicearchus ſh , 
That upon the comming »f a perſ-n , who was 4 great traveler 
cellent, and through a pec a l; tr advantage of nature . proſperonſly 5 
fortune, ( for he was of a free preſence, tall, graceſwll 1 h1s ſpeec 
fture, andin all thingselſe ) the Citizens of Crotona were (v taken with him , 
that having wor rhe atettions of the old ine « who were the Magiſtrates f 
the City , ard maie ancexcelleat. and lar pe iſconrſeto the Young men ; hc 4 4 
the ſecond time, by command fr om the Al apiſtrates, male au exheritatin i! 
the yrrng men, Ara at icrwar is [9 the boje, 5 who came flocring ont of ihe 
School to hear h;jm ; 4d laſtly tothe women, aſlembled to that parpoſe, Th 


wided by 
and pe- 


occalion and manner menmwoned, by Plararch and f Porphyrivs, related | pag. 
AY. 


thus by T 7.:1mb ichas, 


Atrthiciums, wal ing from Sybains eo Crotona, pn the Seaſide, his 
ic hed MP TA fo P71 ro Hem : md [1 1ſt their Net WA3 jCI 1! ihe botiomn lot #, 
he tld them exati'y the number of the fijhi: that they (hould draw up: And the 
Vitn und;rianing r9 49 wh.#.foe Ver he ih1uld command them 3 f it fel! VHI AC- 
( erainol) «lj re ii7ed them t0 [NY back agam the f:ihes ave 3 afier they h.4 
crafty numbered them; and which is mo; p wonder full, not vne of all the imum 
ber, at that t.me, o' the fi hes , whilſt thty were out of the water, ated ; he be- 
ng preſent, and 12119 the tiher-men the price s! the {. h, be deparied to Crn- 
ona. Put they dur od what was dime, and, learming bis name of the bayes , 
declare it to cver) 147; which he) nearin?, de\rew 's ſee: he ſtranger, Which 
was opportune io him ; for hz was of ſuch anaſpect, tha: wi caving 4 w hin 
could nct but admire him , and concevve him to be the perſon that he rea'!) 
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CHAP. XI1L 
His Oration to the young Men. 


Jambl. con- Ome few d 161 after , he went into the publick Schuol, and ine 19mng men 
tinuerh, flocksng _- him, at 4s ſaid, tha: he maze arſcourſes ro them, wherein tf he 
t The begin- exhorted ihem to reſpeit their Elders , aeclarmg, © That in the World, 
ning of this « andin Life, andin Cities , and in Nature, that which 5 precedent in time 
pn Io. «K 5 more honourable, than that which 2s ſubſequent As, the E aſl than the 
Tus a0. Weſt, the Morning than the Evening , the Reginuing than the End, Genes 
«Kr atonthan Corruption; moreover, Natives thay Str an Ters, Inlikbemanner, 

© im { olomes , the Leaier and Planter of C:nnes , and general) ihe ods, than 

«K damini, demms than ſemi-gods, Heroes than Mey - and of thei ( m1 ) 

© rhe cauſes of Generation than the younger, This be ſaid by way of indailion, 

« ro make them have 4 oreaer eſteem of their Parents , to whom, he ſ4'a, they 

« bad as much oblig ann, As A dead man migh; owe to him , that rould ya /£ 

« h;m again tolife, Moreover, that it was juſt 1» love above all, ard neo ro 

c« «ff-itl the fr ſb, and theſe who have done #5 oreateſt benefits : But Varen.s 

&* onely, bythe benefit of generation , are the firſt, and Predereilurs are the 

« cauſes of all things that ſucceed rightly to ter Succeſſors : jhrwing, that 

& they are nothing leſs beneficiall to us, than the gods, aga.uſt wiem ut 10 

a poſſible [0 offend in ſo dons 3 and the Oo ods themſelves cannyr bY i 7 uit. 2 

«© pardos: thoſe, who reverence their Parents equall them z for it is fromil on 

««rhar we learn to worſhip the acity Z whence Homer O1VEsS the I 111g of the 

© rods 1% v3 calling him, Father of gods and mortalls. 1:4 many 

_ &« orher fabulous writers have deliyered, that the chiefeſt of the ouds wie 
© 1726111945 , to mahe up the divided luv of children , by 4-#ew Con:unttion of 
© parents ; and for this en4, making a new (uppo/ition of Father and .\!ther, 
&« Jupiter browght forth Mincrva ; Juno, Vulcan, of  conrary [ex io their 
«« own, that they might particapate of that love which was 1; ore remote, 

*© Now all perſons granting the judy ment of the go4iti be ſt! onneft , he 
cc demonſtrated this particularly to the people of Croto , becauſe that Hercus 
«les was of affinity with them , therefore they ought williaply tr obey the mm: 
6 junitions of their Parents, /ince they 1mderſtood , thai th.s god, wm oboreuce 
© to another elder than himſe'f, unde: wem hu Libours , azd p eſemtcd 10 his 
«father, as the Epmicium of his ations, the Olympick Games, 

© He declared likewiſe, that in their Converſation to one another , they 
«© ſhould ſo behave themſelves, that the) might hereaf.er never becom? enc- 
«© wies ro their frieras,but might ſyon becyme friends to their enemies. as to their 
« friends they (ould never become enemies, butto their cremees quickly be- 
« come ther friends, And that they jhnu'd [tudy inthe,r behaviour toward; 
*«© their elders, their reverence towards their parents, aud in their love, ve 
« xnother, their community towards their by rthren, 

* Frirchermore he diſconrſed concerning 1 emperarce , ſ:iying, That youn' 
*0 men ſhould make ti all of ihe rain eaihu time, im which they have the;r 
& deſires vigorons, Then he adviſed them, that it was worth their obſervation, 
* that this onely vertite was convenient buth for children, and ma:d:, and wo- 
** men, andold men, but eſpecial'y for young men, F:rther, this Vertve on ly 
*« declares , that they underſtand the goods of the body and the ſon! , ſceing it 
« preſerves health , and a deſire of the beſt ſtudies, This is manife/t *r9m1 the 
** cortrary ; for the Barbarians aud the Grecians contend:ng about Troy , b:th 
« parties, for the intemperance of one man , fell into extraordinary calamit ics: 
thoſe, in the war ; theſe, mtheir voyage home, And God appuinted t-n years , 
'**a44 thouſand years , onely for the pun'i ment of this injuſtice , panes 

' 


This alſo 1311 
L gertins, 


Ll 


PIT HAGORAS, 


Kb, Oracle the takin It OY aad the (engi,,s r of the I'ir £ 19:5 b the Eo 
C11. 5, te TH [empe arne bo the Ilim, 
& He tie ſeextorted th; youny men 19: love Leariins , telling th:m, how 
«K abjrrd ic werent? rare [earning to bethe mo / f 4, (Uantages: is of all tr; "os, 
«rd; witur it above allthi 195 , Jet 'q veſt UW 310 time Or Piing 177 hos: 
& exciſe : E (p4 cially Y, » [ecing the care of our boltes is like evill Frienas  W 'bich 
*« ſoou forſake us ; but that of Tnjtuumtion, like the geod , which ſtay with a 
« may till death; - ProChuy ing to ſome immariall glor y after aeath, 

« He framed many ether thi ings, pa ty 947 of Hiſtory » farily out of Do - 

C(trines , mewn, that Le. AYMHIng WAS A Commer nobility of thoſe , who were 
c « þ - ſt int every kind;for their Inventions were the {/ticutions of the reſt, Thas 
« 15 this naturally adv.intagenns , that of cher commendable thiags , ſome 5t 
©* 35 194 poſſt 5le to communicare r9 another , as, ſtrength, beauty, health. COU- 
T rage ; ſome, whoſos ver imparis them 19 HARRY... , cant have them 
-6 bin{clf, as, riches, grvernment, ar 4 the [1Re * But for this, you may receive 
ce x7 of F :c ther ; and yet the giver h, Ve N47 Ing the leſs of if, Atoreover ) 
"hy \ A man cannot anif he w uld; he may recerve lnſtutmnon if he 
*wil: thinhe may ape! himſe'f to the , aff airs of his Country, nt 1pon felf- 
* corfraence , bt in{titutioy : for, by education » Alcn differ from Beaſts, 
© Greets tom Pa bariimm, Free-men from Slaves, Ph; ofopher s from the 
*[ul-ar, Who Si mn ccrerall this advamave , 16h as of thoſe who rus 
« (wilter then others, there had been ſeven o"r »f this their one C, ty, at one 

© celebration of the 01 wp. * Games; bur of ſuch as aid excel! in wiſdome , 
« there had b:en j:rnd but ſeven in the whole wo. id; ard in the fallowia, 
eQrmes 1 mich le ; ved, th-re was but one who d: dexcell all others in Phi. 
© /ofophy : fir he called him! e/f by that nam?,( Philoſopher ) mm/tead of $o- 
© phos, 4 w/c man, 


UFIWC 


GCHRAP HT 
His Oration to the Senators. 


'FJu: be d ſ-ourſea L the yt ung men in tre School ; but they reliling to 
erear f.: ow wh. Deal [a a, the / Youf. aajad ee ſummoned Pythag: = 
ras 1h (C6: 4 C/TEMECY, 14.19 [114 for ti he advicehe had owen tolner fornr, 

they eomm 43/0 _ m, watif he h. ot LW, this: : W/. ch 7, 71 hr benefit the people 
of rotona, Fe » ord declare it roche nn; (trons of the Commynewealth. 

; The C:oconian« (ibs aleri':s | rfl ) d10 earne(tly entreat him, 
char he would p-:mic eavic Senate, winch con; ilted of a thouſand pzrſons, 
to uſe h13 advIc Co 

& [lerentonu he firſt adviſcd- them to build a Templet? the Miſes, th. 't 

Choy 27 ghrp- = OJ; 'beir <5 09% concord; for theſe 0d lejjes* have all the 
Cc Pew *Ppeil.uiua, f and bave a VCT POS COMmmuUnicat an and acliobr, 
«Kictly in byiioits cmmun ito them all ; and the Chnr us »f the uſes 18 af: 
« wiics 0 894 1: [.ime. Moreover, concord, h; armor yy yihm, all thoſe thing: 


© n hich pred 13; < 113, Anmily, Are Ca Mp bot 


«K Heliicn Tt rewed them, that their power dil nt one y extend to the ex- 


© cellent, bit tr g's Contr aud harmony of beiags, 

«6 F;;; FRee 7 hy fat, E () ough { on carncerwe, they reotved their C ;untry 4; 
© x depoſition f om 1.7 people, Ws te oretheyongh! fo to manage ity as veiny 
ce Fla 4.6 er lore Agr 'P their truſt wtha juſt accorint ro their own chiidren. 
«Ke 7 hat *þ; 5 WU cc il} b - » '| they bs equailt all ! h, 7 Ctti<E:: \, and excelt 
<« »yher 1c! :1 ate, mn ethiain frice b 29.3 EY that EXEEF plac: TC - 
« aurret!? J1/ricc, He (:1w'd Hit ext pf en Afrhg. 97), rar Themis hk ihe 
« {ame place wich Jupirer, as Dice with Pluto, and Law Amore Cit C 
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»* To the ſamc 
c Act Larrnm. 


f Mentioned 


PYTHAGORAS, 


« that he who did any thing unjuſtly in things unaer his charge , ſeemed to 
ab.ſe the whole world, | both above, below, and on earth. | 

«/hat it is Convenient ww Co..ris of Judxcature , that * none atteſt the 
«© 90as by oathy but uſe to ſpeak, ſuch things , as that he may be believed withs 
Co out 0ALD, 

& '[orcover, tha! every one ſna:41d ſo govern his family , as thu they ſhould 
« refer themſelves ts their ewn hyuſe as to a Court of Julicature ; and that 
« they [h14 4 be naturally aff <ct ionate to ſuch 75 are deſcended of them , as h- 
*© ving onely of al/cre uuresvece;ved the ſenſe of th's affeition ; and that they 
« (hould converſe w.ih the woman that is parmer of their life : For, as ſome 
« men mak ns contratts with others, wruethem in tables and pil ars ; thoſe 
« with wive , are in the children, And that they ſhould endeavour to b: belod 
©* of thoſe which come from them , nor by nature , of which they are not the 
_ Caſe, bayt by election; for ihat kinaneſſe is VUUNIAT y. 

o« That they (howld likewiſe tithe care , that they know 19 wornen but their 
« wives, and hat ihe wives ao not adulterme the racc, thronob il; Careleſneſs 
© hd wickedneſs of their huasbands, 

« / urther, they muſt conſ1der y theytake the wife from the a'tar nith 1;- 
cc bations, As a vorareſs , inthe [6 ght of the rods , and {+ to 09 141 t1r9 her ; and 
« that ſhe become, in oracr and temperance, apatcrn ro thoſe that live 14 the 
*© houſe with her, ani to the w. men of the City, 

« 4, {that they (11d ſee carefilly that none tranſpreſs, [[t, 11: fearing the 
*© pun; hment s of Law, ſuch as dy nnjwſtly lye hid ; b.t baving a reſpett 'o ho« 
*© neſty in the;r cariiave, they mas be imcued to juſt ce, 

« Further, he comm.1ded, that ia all their actions the; h1:1/d avid id.e- 
*© mejjes for there is 19 other good, than theopportuntty ia every 4.iton, 

«« Ffe aſſerted), that it is the grea eſt of injuſtices, to ſezarate chiluren and [EP 
rents fromeach outer, 

« [hat he is to be tow hve preteſt perſowy, who can of h'\mſe!f foreſee 
«© what 1s advantageous: The next to whom is he, who, by thoſe chings which 
& 1 .4PPerr to other me, obſerves what is good for himſelf. The worſt is he, who 

* /f aies to (carn what 13 beſt, by the experience of ſuffering ill, 

*«« He ſaid, 1 hat they who are delirous of glory, (a l not dy amiſs, if they 
© imi!aic thoſe why are crowned for FaAMINY ; for they di no harm to their a/'s 
« verſaries, but deſire thu they themſelves may obtain the vitory, 4xd it 
«* beſeemeth Magiſtrates, not tobe rigid io thoſe who comrad't (hem but ts 
6c bene fit thoſe who obe) them. 

©« He lhew.ſe cxh;ried cvery ove that aimed at true flor) ; to be :;"4eed 
& [nch, as he deſired 19 appear to nthers x for it is not ſo ſacre { x thinn tobe ad- 
he C'rſe d by anuthe; 3 TA81, bc. p# uſed 0) wh. ;4 don: - f- F ONCE 85 unely requi/-re t9 
« men, the other m (hmorenſed by the pods. | | 

K [acyncluſion pe ſid , 1hat their City chanced to be bu'lt by Hercaul ec, 
Ky /hen be drovy | Gerion's | Oren throw oh Ital y 5 be Ho injured UT; Lacini- 
us, Crato cor ran t1 hep him + not hrowm g him by reaſon of the niohe , 
« md ihinking bim ty be one of h:s enemies, he ſlew him ; and then prom-ſing 
«K athis orave, hat he would build a ( ity whichAhon!d bear his name, if eve; 
«C hecame 10 be a yo { . In gratimnde fr his kb /naneſ/e, he ſcuid, it behoved them 
Ce ry porters their ( ommon-wealts) juſtly, 

1 he) hearins this , built a Temp etnthe Ms ſes, and put away the Con- 
cubines which they uſeato keep; and entrenred 111m ro diſconrſe [evera ly in .he 
Temy/cof Pythian Apollo ro the Boyes, and in the Temple if t Juno to the 


by Cicers and Omen, 


vthers, 
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CHAP, XIV. 
His Oration to the Boyes. 


E bemg perſ-v44ed by them, d ſcourſed to the Royes in this manner. lamb, cap, 10, 


H: 15a; they jt on!d neither begin contumelies , nor return them to the ye. 
« proce 'S. 

« And c,ncorniag tag, ( imftiintion ) which isof the ſame name as the 
« time of their yo:uun , he commanded them diligently to purſue it arr f, 
& that to a well deſpoſed youth, 1t iseaſie ro preſerve honeſty throughout all his 
« /;fe « b:1t to him that 15nat well daſpoſead, it is hard at that time to continue it, 
« bug mare d;fficult from an i! beginning to run well to the end, 

&« 1{yreover he declared , that they are moſt beloved of the gids, and for 
« that re1ſon in times of dearth , they are ſent forth ta pray to the gods for 
© FAa:7, AS if the deity wonu'd ſooneſt hear them, And they onely being alwaizes 
« (an{tified, had leave to liv: in the I emiple, 

« F,x the ſame reaſon, the goas that are moſt kind to mer, Apollo and Cu 
« pid, are by a'! Painters repreſented , as having that age ( of Boyes, ) {tt, 
« /;hewiſe acknowledged, that the crowned Games were inſt'1ute4 for the ſhe 
© ,F Boyes; the Pythian, upon the conqueſt of Pyrho by « Boy ; that iz Ne 
« mea, for a Boy likewiſe; andihat in TIithmus,npon rhe death of Archemorus 
© ,z;,/ Melicerrus. 

& Zeſider all this, at the building of the City Croto, Apollo rela the Lea- 
& d-x of the Colony, That he world prve him 4a Progeny , if he cond:thed his 
« Colony to Italy ; whence they 1nght to reſleit, that Apollo hath a particu 
« [21 ps w:dence for that Generation y an over Youth , evea all the gods, 
« It here fore they a:tghr to ſtudy to be worthy of their love, and employ then; C 
« /e/y2s 101 hearing , that they mAy be able to ſpea he Aloreover, if they would 
© /;2e to be old themſelves , they jhowuld obey their Elders, and not contraditt 
«rh.m ; for by that means they will become eſteemed worthy , not a be injured 
«« by thoſe tha are younger than themſelves, 


CHAP, XV. 
His Oration to the Women. 


Ts ſtid , thu he diſcourſed tothe women concerning ſacrifices ; firſt , Lamb. cap. ur. 
I; i; 15 when anoihcy maawere tos pray for them, they would have him 
« in be honeſt 4:4 g194, becan ſ - the gods hearven to ſuch men ; in like manner 
© 0 9ht they :bove dll things [a to behave themſelves, as that they may indeed 
« þ..ve the 20ds Atentive to their prayers. 

« Next, tha: they muſt preſeat the gods with ſuch things, as they them- 
& ſelves make wit! heir own hands ; and, withomt the help of ſer ants, offer 
« chem at the Altar; 4s, Cakes, Wax, and Fon” * But that they preſent not 
« pþhe deity wit h 1ar oher and death; no thatt Ty offer fo m:ch at onetime, As 
« if :hey were never 1; come thither ag ai, tho 

« {5 concerning their converſation towaras ther husbands , he commanded 
«© them to conſider , that fathers 41d yield ro their daughters , that the.r Dus- 
cc bands ſhould be more belyv'd by them thantheir parents, Wherefore tis fit, 
eat either they contr ad tt their husbands in nothing » or tex think they 
& ve the wittory, when they arc aver=ruled by them, t 

« Moreover be ſpa ethat cel:brions Apophtheom concerning caitio': , That 

for her woo riſerh fr um her own h1.sb.and MY ts [awfull to go 12 the Temples 
* rhe ſame day ; but for her who riſe;h f. om him that is not her —_— 
; e 
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© He exhurttd them (ikeiriſe, throughour their who'e life to (pra! wel 
« of 0ihers, and to rtahe care tha: vhers [peak well of them, and thai they dee 
« troy na: that good report which t: g4ven ; nor Conf.uce thoſe Ayih oraphers , 
© who ( ſecin ; the juſtice of 1omen , in reſpetl that they lend their c a ments 
cc without wa:ncſe when as:y hath need 07 thi m, andtthat they 91 4ale no bars Ains 
« andengagements) feinned three women who ma e uſe of one Eye among jt 
«K them, ecanſe of their read:n [s to CM municatre, Which if a ply'd ro Men , 
«Kasif when oxe had received any th. av, he jh2uld reſto-e pre ently 3 Or Com- 
<& municaie to his neighbour , every one would ſay, there 13 113 ſuch thiy 7,1 be- 
"177 contrary to the,r nature. : 

« Frrthcr, he who is ſid to be the wiſeft of all perſons, whe diſpcſed the 
ic Lanyuare of men, and invenrod all Names, whetber he were 4 Cudg or A 
* demon, or ſome divine man, upou (onjideration, ( becauſe the female ſex t> 
« moſt addiited to piety ) naar every egree of age ſynonymous with ſome god, 
«K a4 called the unmari ed wear, Core ; her who 15g Ven io man, ” N ymM- 
*« pha; her who hath children, Mother ; ber who hath childrens child; en : 
« 12 the Dorick Dialett, Maja - Jo whi:n ( reipect of their d2vorion ) 44 
« zprees,that the Oracies at Wodona 41d Delphi, are delivered by Women, 

& Flaving thus commenaed their aevouriun, be converted lis a ſcy :rſe r0 
&« (reah of decency of habit , that none ſhol 4 preſune to wear any ſ4mpruonus 
« c/oaths, but offer them all at Juno's [ erple ( which amonuned ts ) many mil- 
«EC /z9ns of parmcents, 

©« tle is reported a foto have [aid ihns 5 That through out te Conntry of 
& ihe Crotemates, the vertue of a man ton ards bis wife w.ts much celebrated, 
© Ulyſles ref-:/17g 1mmoriality ar Calyplo's bands, rather than to forſthe 
«Penelope. Let it be the part of the w:ves io exp eſs their wvertuons Lyalty 
« towards their busbands, that this praiſe may be reciprocal, 


CHAP. XVI. 
His inſtitution of a Set in Private and Publick, 


Y this diſconrſt, Pyrhagoras gained ro ſma'! hari and eſteem in Cro- 
tona, 4» , by mea-:s of that City, thro! ghout ail Italy, 

Ar the firit Or.uton wh.ch he made in Crotona, he atrrafted many fol- 
lowers, inſomuth that it 15 ſaid, he gained ſix hundred gerſ.nsg who were by 
him not zne{y wone tothe Phileſophy which he profeſt , bat fo'oming his rgles 
becane, 45 ve call it , (.axnobu ; and theſe were triev who jt died Phils ſa- 
phy. | They d1d prez their eſtates mo one common ſtock , ana k ept ſelence five 
years, onecly he. ng his diſcourſes but mot ſeeing him , uziull they were fully 

roved , end then ithey became of his family, and were admitted 10 him, | 
There were the ſame /ix haxdredperſorr, who, Lacriins ſaith, came to hes 
nolturiall Act oahs, erhaps meaning the Lectures through a SKkrezn du- 
ring their probation , for he adds ) if any of rhem were thong ht worthy to ſee 
1m, they wiote of it ro their fricnas, 45 having obtain d 1 orear matter, This 
SOC et y [ae tins Calls, his Syjl em, ( wins h C lt AIrus 1nrerpret S Colledge) 
Avellizes, pis Famuly, 

| Ke /ides theſe, there were many auditors , called Acouſmutichsy whereof he 
pred \ as + Nicomachs: relates | nv» th1:{ſand by one Ocatio: which he 
made i 1's rſt Commun” in.o Italy, who | that they might nor hive from 
home | erected a large Homacoceion, | Which Clemens {lex ardrinmnter- 
prers to bs the ſame as Eccle/a, Church, withus | whereinro were admit- 
ted a'() byes and women ; and built( ities, and whabired all that part of 

Italy whech + called Magna © rxCla, and recei; ing Laves and Staintes from; 
him 5 divine precepts, withon: which they did not any thing , they lived t9- 


gether 


"3 


m# TY 


F 1 7" AWERES. 


F017 1 1 06366797 yz Di” * f ſed t b yp ail, and M4: Pplartac 1 As Nap») by {ail 3; 1s Fg ” A 
jg U *- 11 14 ADDON. a # * "Y ; 
2 2 : ; , : 
{ Dr, Pyrtig o "'I] Ids SLED i.'£ , 1  whop; HT admired, AC WY Any ro th eu? 
{ vor 1), merits - tor f 0.15 10! / / th TN jhould p. tri ate 4 ike , being DEI 0; - 
Ui WAIRTG 5 - 420Y fry chat Eh Re F014 arecsive all the learn: "gs orhers none, for 


eat would PAY: been 1115 ary to his commateinit y 9 all, av1to 01+ + qtAitcr, He 
rherefore 4 of the ij ROE w2.ch je made, communicated toevery one that 
p.ie which was proper for him + and dijtribured his learning ſo, as that ut 

my hr benefit cory vie ACC 4ing 10 ig capacity, and obſerved ihe rules of 
- fice, 177 giving 1 10 CVery 04:39 the! (pavreof ihe diſc; wr ſe which they d:ſer ved : 

cai'ing, uponth.s account, ſame Py hagot "Cans, (chole ot the Sy/teme ) Ge 
Py:hagorites, (rhofe ol "the Homacoeion ) 4» weca l {ume Atticks \ ſome At- 


tLiclts, Divi, Fi rl em tn: ALY 1/370 (WO 141188 yg he P/ ed one pArr 70 be 
20185, Oc: inc the others he ordere i r» be 29s II'S £ of th, mM, As to theP 

"uh 10) 220% Fa freed 5 hb ill ther eſtates // mould be in Common , and that 
tlicy 1 lerd thei, whale (res tone hoy in community ; but the others he or - 
cered, to rrep oor fates to them lues, vet io met rroether, Thas was this 
ſcccefſmn of 09.5 parties conftimied by Pyrhagoras. The difc 1pline which 


was obſervea by the more g2nuine, t tho Py. 19176445, We ſhall remit, ros- 
o2thv with his doctrine, tothe end of his 113e, 


CHAP. XVIL 
His Autbority in Ctvill Affairs, 


REG t/:cvcr Cues inFetr AVE /l's throne) Icaly and 1 icily 5 he ft; and 
vW ſubjcte4 to one another, ( wh he ſore had been (0 f.t .ong time . 
rs but of late) he inf (ſed into them « veſen meat of libs ry by bis; bſcip! es, 

we 7:3 he hd 4 [ome ou of cueiry City, be reflored chem to ivercy, thus Fa 
freea Crotona , $ydarts, Catan2, , Rhegiu' m, Hrnera, Agrigentum , Tav- 
romenum, 1:4 ſome o' bers, 10 whom be ſ it L ewes by C harondas ihe {ae 
timean , ond Zaleucus the Loci iga , by means wh ereef they iajfted a long time 
wel! roverncd , and were d: ſerve tt eavicd by tur neighbours, He wholly 
tt h away HL tie, 9 OL CHE /y f, 0.1 1919917 Fg aiſet ip ef Am / rheir ſacceſ ors 
for mai; a1es After » bn! a'fo from ail the ("tic 5 of Laly '145icly, F392 oa 

teſti na V!C7/ nail dijſention, For be did frequen' F Pronmmmnce 0 all manncr 
of perſons every where, whether mwiny or few, a3 Ap-phche gas, wp:ch reſem- 
bles amonito*) Oracle of God, which was a kind of Epitome or recapunlation 
of all thai hetanght, 1 be Apophet Dew was this, That we ought io awd 
WW; thous Ht7717 en dt CAVIUT , and t 2) 4132 p41, ALEC WW; i fire e 1/ a1 ſword, A”: 4 ail 2they 
menns, ( om the body, /'ch neſs; from the (91 {y i910, w1ce; fromtibe belly, luxe 
ry; from a c! ty, ſeat: on: from a fum!i/ Fg 1jeo a; from : att th ngss exceſs, B) 
wh << ho 11 #4 rdulgently | Put CVETY 9570 in mind of 115 veſt doitrives. 

Y ct 1s he reported to have been the occation of the War berwez 
the S 12"1tCS 1nd rhe Crotomans , Wnt h ended in the rotall ſubverſion 
ol ES barites The manner 1s thus related by Dizao: us Sicul::s, and 
Jamb!/ <1. 

t Wren the Grecian b:uit Sybaris in Italy, it [107 cam? to paſs, that 
thuownh the candnefs of the ſai! , | though * Arhen-wus d eny it robe fertile 
the Criyb cater fs a lo-trins wery wich ; for be no ſeared betwixtimo Ri 2er, 
Crarthis an4 Syba:13, { rom PPC itt v6 115 name) and the Citizens p9{ 
'lev { 077 Pe un: TE { tooeth er oreat riches : and, Ky 


» 


ſellinn a lt oe Con fr; 


JL 3 
Tutti? 34.137) tn b” "OD SBI 3 6 A aA FYy, fe. .&Fs JC 4 to fuch height, th, it 5h 
ſermed fr to excel! 2! vhewe hp / cre Sil b..an.s of Italy y. \ tf Bur ſo luxu- 


Perphyr.p. 1+, 


2nd fro Lim 
Iambl.cap 7. 


+ Di2d. lib. 15. 
* Deipn, lib,12, 


t Aren, Deipn, 
: . ' ? ! * 4+ -%%\ L = "\ g% © v-* . -- _—_ H / 1H J - ay . 
riOus, TAL ENCy DECame tam ous Cv2nto a prove > no I:fs addicted lib, 12. 

IJ TO 


22 


Fambl. cap. 30. 


liþ.1z, Olymp 
$3. 2. 

t $0 were the 
Grecks thar 
inhabitcd Italy 
callcd, not the 
Natives, The 
ſame diffc- 
rence berwixt 
Sicrlintes and 
Stcilians 


* Athen.Depn. 
ih. 13, 


PYTHAGORAS, 


to all ocher vices, inſomuch that they , our of inſolence , pur to death 
thirty Ambaſſadours of the Croronians , and threw their bodies from the 
walls to be devoured by bealts. | 7 he City was ſo popmlous, r{2t it contarned 
no leſs then 300000 perſons, Ar that time Telys was chief Magiſtrate, wha, 
accuſins the greateſt men, procured of the Sybarites to ban;ſh 500 of the riche? 
Citizens, and to confiſcate their goods, Theſe baniſhed men went ro Crotona , 
and there (after the manner of Suppliants ) fled to the altars erefted in the Foe 
rum. Hereupon Telys ſent Ambaſſadowrs ro the C rotontans, to declare, thar 
they ſhould either deliver np the baniſhed men, or exp:ttwar, | Theſe Syba- 
rite- Ambaiſadours had been inſftrumenrall in the murther of ſome friends 
of Pythagoras, perhaps ſome of the thirty Croronians whom they (ley. | 
Amongſt them, one there was , who hal killed ſome of them with his own 
hands; an»ther was ſon to one of the ſame mr:1rtherers , who was dead. Moree 
over, he was of thoſe kinds of perſons , who, beiao oppreſt wth want , ſtir up 
ſedition , that they may take occa/ion thereby to fall on rhe goods of others. 
Theſe Sybarites came to Pyrhagoras, amd blamed him; and one of them (which 
was he that had a hand nmſelf in the death of 4; friends ) demanding a 
reaſon of his reproof, he ſaid, 1 hat he d.d t give Laws, Wuereupon they ac- 
cuſed him, as if he had mane himſelf Apollo, azd eſpecially or that before, 
pon 4 queſtion being atked, Why theſe thinys were (v, he ashed him that pro- 
pounded the queſtion , Whether, whea Apollo delivered his Or acles, he would 
require him torenJder a reaſon > Theather deridimp , 5 he thin gh , thoſe dife 
courſes, in which Pyrhagoras declared the reiurn fihe Soul, anal tellin g him, 
1hat when he went ito the other wor/d, he would p:ve hima Letter i carry 
to his father, andde/ired him to bring as Anſwer of u when he came back, I 
(hall not, replyed Pythagoras, go to the place of the wiched , where murtherers 
are puniſhed. The A mba ſſagonrs having thus reviled htm, and h: going t» the 
Sea-/idr, and waſhing himel f, many following him, one of tho ſe whe adu iſe / 
the Crotonians , ſaid, When he had ſr ffrciently ſporen apainſt all the »:hir 
things that they did, at laſt he accuſed them eſpeciaily, for offering rg op5 [e 
and abuſe Pythagoras, of whom when heretofore, as fables report, beaſts could 
ſpeak , nooneot ;hem du; /t ever ſp eak an ill word, 

Diodorus faith, that a Corncell being CA led,and it being put t9 the Q"e/t: 1, 
Whether they jhon!d deliver up the Þ Irahiores tothe Sybarires , or nnd:re1 4 
War with an Encmy more powerfull then themſelves ; T he Senate and People 
made ſome donbi, and the Peojle firſt inclined tn the deliver y "f the Supptiants , 
rather than endure the Wir, But afterwards, Pythagoras the Philoſopher ad- 
viſing them to prote(t the Suppliants , they changed their opinion, and deter- 
mined to fioht in their defence, The Sybarires came into the Field, with an Ar- 
my of three hundred we ps; the Crotonians had but one hundred thor lan 1 : 
T hey w-rre led by Milo ihe Wreſt/er, who at the fi: ſt onſet himſe!f put to flight 
that Wing of the Army which was oppoſite to him ; for he was of inviacible 
ſirength, 1 his man having courage anſwerable ro his ſIrength,, had been fx 
rmes Vitor at the O!mpich Games ; and when he b:oan th:; Fight, was 
crowned with Oſympick Wreaths, wearing, he Hercules, 2 Lion's chin, and 
aClub: and,obrainin the V Rory for h;s Conmry-men, was much admired by 
them, | The Crotonians ikewiſe made uſe of aſtratagem , whereby they 


got the day : * The Sybarites were ſo much addicted to luxury, that they 


raughtrheir Horles ro dance at Feaſts, Fhis the Crotonian; knowine 
(as Ariſtorle relates ) in the midit of the Fight, they commarded ſome Pi- 
pers, whom, to that purpoſe, they had brought along with them, to play 
dancing Tunes. The Horſes, as ſoon 3s they heard rhe Muſick, nor orely 
fell a dancing , bur carried their Riders violently over ro rheir Enc- 
mies. } Thxs the Sybarites be:n9 prr to fliohr, the Crotonians [pare now: 
that they took. but put all ro the ſword, wh yeby the orerer nat 5 bo Arr 


4 
#7], 


| : Ras 
wer; bur he rather um 1% him, as a 


PTITTAAGORAS. 


ws /{ 1:7, ardibe City, af er a dihon; O's laid waſte. This, ac- 
coding to Pi-4-rs, hapned 63 years before the ſecond of the 8 q, 
Olympiad, which tall; upon the farit year of the 68ch. Olympiad, 
Aqgr1zencam was by his means freed from the Tyranny of Ph.ler:s , in 
this manner: TWhcn Pythagoras was dota ned by Phalaris, a 29 cre { y- 
rant, | "with whom he tayed !ix months | and Abaris the Hyperborearn, 
a wiſe perſon, came to converſe with him, and aihed him queſtions, particular 
ly concerning ſacred ites, imapes, divine worſhip, providence of the pods , as 
well of thoſe in heaven, 4s converſant abut the earth, and {ach like demords- 
P yrhagoras , 4s b:ing highly juſpired, anſwered him with much truch and 
per waſton 2 mfomnc h as he iireow the ff.unders by fo Its 0pinon, Wherenpoy 
Phalar1s ſeeing the Peap e takeawith him, was angry with Abaris for prai/t 
Pyrhagoras. He orew fierce againſt Pyrhagoras bimſelf, andat laſt came ts 
tha heighth , a:to ſpeak all bliſphemies a gainft the gods, as were poſſible for 
ſuch « bind of perſona, Bur Abaris achnowledied himſelf thank fall to Py- 
cagoras for the ſe thing s Fle learned next of him, that a'l thin 95 depen u por 
Heaven, and are d ſooſed Hf from thence , which he collette 1 , as from many 
other things , {0 eſpecially from the cl, acy of acrifices, Far therefore was he 
from thinb1a9 , tha; Pythagoras, who taught hem theſe things, was a decei.- 
| per fon #pirnaturally inſpird, Phalaris, 
i” anſn, er h:rennio, ds ay'd pl. ny and 2pen/y all things, that were done in [2- 
cred Fa:es. # hereto: A baris transferred his aiſcourſe from theſe things, 10 
ſ«ch as aypear manifejt!y ro all men, and by the divine opera!hons which ave 
n all extrens Ties; a'y inexiraor nary wars, and ni,curable a: ſeaſes, deſtry- 
tion of frui:, tran mijſtnof peſtilence from Country to C onntry, By th:fe dif- 
ficult irremed abie eaufes, Þe endeavoured to prove , that there is 4 divine 
providence, wh.ch over-:; rileth al hm un hope and power, But Phalaris :1- 
pudemly oppoſed it, Hereupon Pythagaras, knowing that that day would be 
tall ro Phalarts, ſpoke very jfree:y ; and, locking upon Abaris ſaid, 1 hat 
there is ap.iſſagejreom Heaven to the Aeriall and 1 erreſtriall parts; and did 
lizew;ſe diſcourſe [cienifically , concerning the dependance of all things Kpor 
Heaven , and dilirrefragab:y demo-ſtrae the Free power of the Siul, and 
proceea-4 to (hew he pe felt operation of the Reaſon , and of the mind. Then 
he / p RC bo d!yc Ncermn ! [yranmy, andallexcelso f forrnne, a | inn {tice » ail 
coveronſneſs, ftreae!y mMat432.a0 , tha: they are ull mthing worth, A fier 
this , | e made a divine exhor: at:1n Ccancern »g h: beſt lf-, and made 1 reſo. 
inte oppo/'t:on ava jt ihe worſt, and d:d miſt p ainly de iver the dotrine, cone 
cerning the power and paſſuans of the Soul . and, which warm re then a/l theſe, 
he deminſtrated, tha: the noas ai e not the cau ſes of Us; aid that 4 ſeaſes and 
paſſions are leeds of the 1A! Cm Perince of the b1dy * an { reprehended M ythogra- 
phers and Poers for ſuc ICED AS tmey hd fat ly delivered; and /harply 
reproaved Phalaris , and hewed Wr"At the pawer of Heryen is, and bow great, 
by 11s 0perarwns, As comcerring inflittionof þ niſbmen: by Law, he gave ma- 
ny inſtances the, cof, and clear ly ſkewed the difference betwixt Man, and other 
living creatwres, He /ibewiſe ſertentifical y diſcour ſed, Concerning 1ntrinſt- 
ps po FIAT PE 0 Kenton, and concerning the Mind , and the enowledpeo 
proceedin, fromi:, with mary other myrall documents d:peadem th:reon, He 
treated of what things arc uſefull inlife, making an exhortation to the par ſet: 
eFibe u(ef!!, and arho tins from the hur:fxll ; and,that which t: moſ} of a'l, 
 BYEVS ao diſtirc? ion bet wee the things tore arcordins to Fate, and acinrd mp 
ſro the LES” EY and of the, c which are dont accoraing to Nzeeſſiry ant according 
to Decree, Ioreover. he dc KY ea Concer aing Demons, and the immortality 
of the Sjul y much an ' wiſe yz; whereof we (hall have occalian ro ſDeat elſe- 
where, and irew, that theſe things ao confey mnſt to farticude a ſeerng that he 
ime! ir the midſt »f all dnners, hd with aconſtant mind diſcourſe Philo- 


ſophy . 
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1 Zamb. Cc. $3. 
* Tretzes. Chii- 


liad, 6. 31, 


24 


+ Chil, 6, 30. ſelf | lain, 


f lamb. p.103, he ſent T { imarics alſo, tro make 


& 154, 


| PAag 
* cap. 13. 


Porph. p.15, 
lamb. cap, 


P orph.p.1c, 
lemb. cap, 


Fin. in N'otÞ 


HH, 


PTTHAGORAS. 


jophy, 3:4 arm ni [cl} A - 
remned the vir ſon that 4 :c74p: ca to ur: him , and deſp:ſedibe fear of ed: 


&1d all un: a contingencies, ror was he at that tn; { 4M; 4) ) 1h: 7 Concerned 
for them, Jndeca (Continues Jamb ichus) i; i5 manifeſt; that he w.:s norhi:: 
trouble: with the fear of death, but had'a fur more noble deſigne , ph irecing 
of Sicily from the opprejſuan of Fn anay, Tha u was he wh; did it 18 1907 me 
from the Oracles of Apollo, which declare { That ah ISy when his ſube: 
grewbette and moe undismous, (how, d loſe his Auth: Ay ; wWh:Ci) i.nev dig 
at the comming of Pythagoras , ga" his e: mos 1715 AE inrftriictis;s 
But aclearer evidence heres is fromthe time: thay 12: 7 dl 'y ri.,1t Phalacis 
went about t» bris? 2 Pythigor as and Abaris into os r of death, he was hin; 
The manner thus related by | [ attzes: {tt ChARCE 's tara pp | 
purſued a oreat flis ht of Pigeons ; which P! lalarns ſce.g , ſaid to roſe tl 
ſtood by 1: 1 | Rebolld, friends, how mich an T ob C fear « Cit} ; do + t- / if bur 0. 0,, 
of all th: le Fenway would turn AGAIN, it WOu, 'u preſent! y ga7'e T7 D 19 1420 Put 
ſuer, 1h s ſpeech an old man that w As preſent no ſooner. rd, nwren tat ng 9 
A {t one he threw it at Paalar 11S ; 41 id the 
lhe, Some ſay, they ſtoned 118 to death: others, that they put hum 1379 cha 
aud wrapt him 1a ajheet of 1ead, wherein be 4 icd m1ſe/ ably. 

To the Locrians, be RdeaC harondas and elects , al:eady mem ioned , 
Lawes fr them, 
To the Rheginenſes he ſent upon thic ſaine employment 


rw jt fortune ; As Al, 9 for th. i: 27 [t2:2 ,1,04 Ani. (9% 


ani the reſt , following hi; ex.im;le, 


Y Thoatety ſ, 


* Hle rcann , Ariſtocrates, and Phyiius, 

Thus, as If Parphyrias {faith , _ IIGT AS 132 { his *.ienas w A {gg 1:22 F, 
ſo much admired ui ltaly, that many Cs # ALTER a rremſel 0519 be got. tire Fo 
ed by them, | : 

CHAP, XVI1lI. 
Wonders related of him. 

F we may credit ( faith f Porphyrine, and trom him * fFambiichns ) wins 

relared of him , by aiztient Wo” Ci e4.ti Says Auihurs, Di comme. ds bad a 
influence even upon irrationall creats es for, helz hoid of the "= (211.112 
Bear, which did much h::rt tothe peoplethere, * ut, andbaviao ft obcd bet 
awhile , and orven her Mata nd francs, as aſa 677; i er, that jc reve mire 
touch an; livins creatitre, he let her 59, She {tret; ; tr ay h; a her ſelj in the 
hills aud woods . ard from t1. encc-forw ard never ai\aulted aiy loving 
C)EANITC, 

Seeing an Or at Tarentum 34: 4 AOL ww cater orew ſceverall thiags, 
croppiny green Beans, he came to the Nentteleard, and * Y4nſel «d him to Jocak 
ro the. Ox, that he ſhould abſtain from ; PR Bears, Bu: the Neat-heard mocking 
him, 4” 4 1Y1137 , He could not [peat the [agua age of Oxez - he pomſe'f per't 
to him, and whiſper; a0 10: the car of rhe Or, he vo; oncly refrained immediately : 
_ Beans at that time, but from thence- forw ard would never touch any, and 

[ved many years 4 fre FL tt Juno' 5 {empie ot Taremtun , rillhe was very 
old ; ana nas calied rhe ſacred Ox, exting ſuch ments, Very One $A? e Him. 

Az; Eagle flag s UE) his h, Ad . ut the O/mpict (1,1102Ci, As hen. > bs cl. ANCE 
af, '0Nr fn to bis frien 's Concer; HILT.S Aug ures and np , ard divive Sipnes, 
and that there are ſome meſſages from the gods to ſe:ch ns s have true p'ery 

towards them ; Hle 5s ſaid | f by cer ain words ro has Nopr he! Cy and | | 
0 h, iTec Cai ſec A her fo Com do? 12.0 axd .1t1 - he h. 11 It roal -d ber A »ſ / 'e. he 
ler her 09 p AIM, This perha D; Vv ANN Witte E-ole , Winch Tanh' chi: 
reports he ftroa ked ar Crtn, and ſhe endured it quierly. Forche Crorno- | 
nians wititured Games, which chey called O/p-rpicn , 12 emulition of the Y 


ITCCIANE, A 4 


ee Ma. Pires hls, 7 hs 
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A River (which f P. rpiprizs Calls Carcaſs » Apolionins TIitauor uarot | pap. 18, 


Xousy . Larriius and Formbi te PAS, 7 I [99 2 T. £. «4 "1 C of , St. C prolly (. 42] ts ) 


, . Pi "- . " , ; »., N | > 
As he paſſed OVer it, with V3 SOT Did fr nents 3 [pore ty Pim . Ana ſd with 4 


; F 
1151 Clear Voice, xt Tlodx)y '<X 877 i ythagoras, 

[z: one and the ſame day, Aln89/i a'l aſi m, thai he w.: preſe zwt tt Metapon- Porph. p, 18, 
rum i Traly, ad. Tauromenium 1» Sic ly, with the friends which be had Famb. 
n bath paces , and diſcourſea to them in a pubick Conveniion, when as the 
places are diſt ai many Stadia by ſex and land, ard many dic; journeyes aſun- 
d:r. Apollnins relates this, as cone at Creto and ANeivuporimym, 


At the publick ſolemnity of the Olympick Games , he 1to0d up and P/4r.m Numa. 


ſhewed his golden thigh ; as b- didin private, 7 Abaris, to confirm him [nz Laert, 


te opt, .hat be was Hyperborean Apollo, whoſe prieſt Abaris was. Porph. p. 18, 
/ - - 7 F . - 
A Ship commins into the [Tarborr , and 15 friends W:111in7 they had the Porph. p.18* 


Jovds that were in we T hen (faith Pyrhagoras) you wil' have a dead boa) : And, 
hen the Shsp came at them, they found autheb '4y of a acad man, 
To one who mu. hdetired ro hear him, he ſaid , Thar hz would nor diſ- famb. cap. 
courſe umill ſome ligne appeared. Not long after, one co:nming to b:ing 
neive: ot the death of a winte Bear 1n Cax/ont , he prevented him, and re- 
lared 18 hirtt, | 


c 


-j - DOE ATR ; , 2 NG wp EEE, 
[ ney aff; 7. iO f FE CI0:4 many things, AY 4 tht chey C1771: I p1 /£< 5 infom:cn Anon. d- Vita 


chi +A ritt1ppus che Correatan, inbis Book of Phyſiolog. ay ſat, He was Pyth, apud 
1:14 Pyrhogorasy from ſpeaking things as true, as Pythiai A pollo. He forc- Phor. 
told an cearth-quake by the water, which he rajited out of a w-ll ; and fore. | <a 
rold, har 2 tp, which was then under ſail with a pleaſant gale, ſhould 
be Cait away, 

Ar $76.5 he tookinhis handa Serpent of deadly biring, andlet it 95 
again. Andat 7 yrrhenia hz took alittle Serpent , and biriys ir z kildic 
with his teeth. 

A tho: ſand other more wonderful! and divine thians, are related conſt antly, 
and with fu!l arrecment, of him; ſo that, to peak freely, more was never atty- 
buted to ay, uor was any more em;neat, For bis prediftions of Earth-quakes 
moſt certein acromens od, and bis inmediate chaſing away of the Peſtilence, 
AF” his ſ::ppreſſios of vinert l7 nds and Hal, and h i CA ming of Storms z 4s 
well 1n Rovers as wp the Sea, for the eaſe azd ſafe paſſage of h:s friends ; 
from n/a I.rrpedocles, 24 Epimenides, 4.4 Abaris (earning it, uficn 
pe firmed tre ihe, which their Poeras plainly atteſt, Beſides , Empedo. le; 
Wi 4d Alexanemos, 140 c haf. 7 AWAY 0f wizids ; Epimenides, Cathar- 
res, the Luftraror; Abatis, Etnrobates, hewalter in the Aire , for, ridias 
pen .n Arrow of Hyperborean Apollo, wh:ch was p.ven him, he was carricd 
inthe Awe over Rivers and Seas, and inacceſſible places; which [ome believed 
to have been done by Pychagoras, when he diſconr ſea with his friends at Me- 
tapontum 4d Tauromemum #por the ſume day. 

To theſe add his rich with 4 Lookimg-glaſs , as the Scholialt of Ariſto- jn Nutes 
phanes calls it, who deſcribes it thus : The 1o9n be ing in the Full, he wrote pap. 169. 
whatſoever he pleaſedin blood pon a Loo'4:g-glaſs, ana, telling it firſt to the 
other party, ſtusd behind him, holding the Letters towards the Aſoon * whereby 
he who ſtood betwix: him aud the Moon, looking j edfaſt'y pon her, readd all 
the Letters wh:ch were written in: the Looking - laſs imthe Mocn » as if they 
werewritten in her, 

Bur theſe things, ſome, even of the Antients, have impured to CGoe- 
tick Magick, as 7:mozwho terms him, Toile, a Magitian ; others, to im- 
polture, as appears by this relation of Herac!i les, and the Scholiaſt of + Heraclides 
Apollonins : ft When he came iato Iraly, he made awvanlt under ground, and apud Laertinm 
cha» g-d his mother | * to give out that he was dead , and ] 0 ſet down in 4 * Schol, 4pol 
1 ablie Book. all things that hapned, expreſſing the times prunitually, Thewh: 
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went down | and (hut himſelf upinthe Vaule ] ard his marker did ns 4 v7 - 
dered her, unt.ll ſach im? 45 ie came up 414m, Afier a while , Pythagoras 
came up, lean and ih: el 6: .dA comm Ay into the C on repation, dec.rcd 3 
that he was returne t from hþ-I-f:ri, ad related to them what va; done here ;; 
{and told chem many prodigi us (P9rtes concerning the Palingenziic, and 
the things ofthe /- fer. ; reli ng the hving newes of their dead tr12nds , 
with whom , be aid, h< mer in the (nc. | + Hieroarmas celart 2s, thar ne 
ſaw the:c th: 1ou! of Herod bound wi h brafs co a pillar, skreeking ; and 
that of Hm.r hung up on a tree, enco npaſled by terpents , for the to bles 
which he had raiſed concerning the geds * Thoſe likewite rormented , 
who uted not the company ot their own Wives. For this, he was much 
honoured by the Cratonians, / hey being much moved at what be |... 
wept and! .mentei, and hereupsn conceried ſach an eſteem of Pytiingnras, 4s 
being a & vine perſon , that they fent their wives to him to be inſtry&e 1 ii hn: 
do ir;ne , which women were called Pythagoreans. Thus Hermippis, The 
Scholiaſt adds, | Hereby he raiſed an opinion concerning himfelf, rhar , be- 
fore the Trojan War, he was e£tvalides the ſon of Alercury p thin, Eu- 
t ſo read, not phorbusz then, Flermotimus , then +} P1rrbus a Delian ; laſtly, Prihago: 45.} 
Pythius. And, ac Lacrtius {aih , in his Writmgs he reported of himſe f . that he 1.14 

come from the Inferi ro mon, 207 years ſince, Of this, more 1n his doctrine, 

Pxrt2, Chap. 5. Set, 10. 


CHAP XEX 
His deatb. 


2 Me time of Pyrh rgora: his death, harh been formerly touched ; ir was , 

according ro Erſcbics, in the fourth year of rhe 7oth. Olympiad , 
after he had lived, as f J«/tine ſaith , at Cret3na 20 years. The nc UA GON 15 
differently related, Laertins thus. 

Pythagoras died tn this manner + As he [at 1 cornfell 'c gether wth bis 
| frienas , in the hou fe of Milo, happened that the Leuſe wA; ſer ou fire, by 
 enewho did it out of envy, becan ſe he was nor admitted, Sime affirm, the Cro- 
ronians did it, out of fear of being reduced to a I[yranay, Pyrhagoras runy 

away, was overtaken z comming to a place full of Beans, he made a /t1p, ſaying 
I; is better to betaken than to tread, and better ro be killed thanto ſpeah, So the 
purſuers ſlew him. 1n the ſame manner died moſt of hi: d: ſciples, ab» 11 (Sty 
in number; ſome few onely eſcaped , of whom were Archyras the Tare tine, and 
Lyſis, of » hom we ſpake before, Dicrzarchus ſaich, Thar Pythagoras fled ro 
1* Aoſtjouyr, the Temple of the Muſes ar Merapontum , and d'e4 f for want of foos!, h.- 
ſloin Porphyri- wing 424 there forty dates without eating. Heraclides, in his Epitome »f the 
w, pag. 39+ lives of Satyrus, relates , That having buried Pherecydes . he rernrn* 1 19 
_ P 11 Italy , where fixding the fait ion of Cyclo ( prevalent he departed ro Mera- 
_— garr'l ponrum, andihere Rarved himſelf, »ot willing to tive any longer, Hermippu ; 
corum inopls. aith, That the A grigentines and Syracuſ; ans warring again /t one another , 
ythagoras with his friends went to the Anrigentines, and was head of them : 
but they being vanquiſhed , and he flying rt 4 field of Brans,, wacthere ſlain ; 
the r ft (being thirty five) were bur 'd at Tarencum , for imermed!.ng with 

the governors and rule of the Commoneweal'h, _ 
Ganoldichne, from Ariſtox-nus and others, gives a more particular ac- 
count : There were (ſaith he) ſome , who opp. nedrieſe men, md ofe up a- 
gainſt them, That this go Las happenen 1 the abſence of Pychagoras , ; 5 
acknowledged by all ; bur they dijavree concerning Þ:s rr urney: $ me ſavy, he 
was gone to Pherecydes the Syrian; others, ro Merapontum, The canſ.s of 
this Conſpiracy are diverſy related alſo ; one 1s [aid to have proceeded fromt(: 


men, 


f Loeert. 
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men ho were called Cylonians, thus : Cyloy a Crotoman, who, in race, and 
hon.ur , ard weatth , ecxcciled alt the rejt of the Cuizens, but orherwiſe' of 4 
ba: (h, wviotert , tu: b' emi, «nd tjranuica. bumonr , was exc-e. ingly deſiroms 
ro participate of i Pyth..gorick lu ftitution ; and comming to P thagoras, wh 
was row very oi4, he wasrejulſcd for the reaſons aforeſaid, Herenpon there 
aroſe a ;reur cunteftyCylo ard bus friends oppoſing Pythagoras and 14s friends ; 
Anillo earn! 4;"4 Violent was the mAl.Cc 01 Cylo and his pars) , that T: EXIEN = 
ded cen ty the lat of the Pythagoreans. Pythagoras therefore for this reaſon 
Geparied 1, Metaponrum , where it is ſaid ibat be died. the Cylimans( ſo 
called ) cOrtinined i exe: ciſe their hatrea and enm.ty towards the Pyihagore- 
ans : for a while , the integrity of the Pythagoreans, and the kindneſs 7 ga 
Cuties ( which was ſo vre t as 10 be governed by them) was prevalem ; but at 
laſt ii er {v ploired 45ainſt ihe men, as that ſurpriſong them aſſemb ed in the 
houſe of Mio u Crotona, conſulting about military affai's , they burned 
them a' cxcep: 12, Archippus and Ly!is, who being youthfull and ſtrong, 
eſcaret out ed,v-s, 1s fe ling 9:1, and che Cities not taking any not ce he 
mictor ure, hs Pyiiidg reans gave over their bsſineſs. This hapne { from two 
cauſir, aswe'r by reaſ # of the unconcernmggt of the Cities, ( for they had ns 
reo# 4 of the Mavic 10 puniſh the 1uthors thereof ) 4s by reaſon of the death 
of tle m.jt exce cnt perſ1ns ; two onely of them were ſaved, buth T arentines, of 
whim Archipvus 7. ed ro Tarentum ; but Lylis, out of hatred of the nt- 
get they Fad recet vid from the Cities , departed into Greece , and lived at 
Achaia iz Pcloponneius ; theiice, upon 4 particul ar deſigne, he removed to 
Thehzs , where Epimanondas heard him , and caled biym Facher ; there he 
died, The 324 »: (he Puhagereans, all but Archytas the Tarentine, for ſook 
Italy, ar 4 reenrbicriy ' Riv LM 1 , lived there together, But in progreſs 
of time , ' 6 1444.7 | 11914011 of prablick, aff urs decayed, The moſt emment f 
theſe were Phani c , 414 Ecliecrates, 414 Polymnaltus, 4nd Diocles, ( both 
Phijafians md Kenophilus a Chalcidean of Chalcis #2 Thrace ; theſe pre- 
ſerved the cuſtoms an gditr ies from the begirning , but with the Seft it ſelf 
at lat they were whol.'y exting iibed. This is.relared by Ariiloxenus. 

Nicoma: hus agreech in all things wihthicrelation, except in that he 
ſaith, This inſ Yre 107 h.P; ene at fi, 4 time Pyrhagoras WAS | ay 0 Delus, 
ro viſit Pherecydes, 29 1 45 [ic of 4 Phrhiriaſis 3 cen were they ſtoned and 
bs;n.d b; the iraliates , ind cujt forth witho:nr brriall, Hirtherto Jambli- 


chi ſ, 
With theſe alſo agreech the relation of Neanthes, thus delivered by 


+ P rphyr.us. f pag, 37. 


P\th:1goras and his friends having been a long time ſo much admired in 
1ta'y, that many Cities commirred themſelves ro chem ; ar lait they be- 
came envied , anda Conſpicacy Was made againit them in this manner : 
Cy! a Crotonian { who, 1n extract, n bility, and wealth, exceeded all 
the relt ofthe Citizens , bur otherwiſe was of a violent , rigid, and ry- 
rannicall diſpoſirion, and one that made uie of rhe multitude of his 
friends ro compaſie his unjult ends) as he eſteemed himſelf worthy of all 
excellent thing<, ſo moſt particularly co partake of the Pyrhagorick Phi- 
loſophy ; he came to Pythagoras » and much extolled himſelf, anddefired 
his converſation, Burt Pythagoras preſently obſerving the, nature and 
manners of rhe perſon , and perceiving by the ſignes which he qbſeryed 
in the bodies of ſa. h 25 came to him, whar kind of diſpohition be was pf, 
bad him deparr. and go abour his buſineſs. Herear Cy/o was not a little 
troubled , raking it tor agreat affront , being of himſelf a perſon of a 
rovgh violent ſpirit. ' Therefore calling his friends rogether , he began ro 
accule Pytha "0.Af, and to conſpire againſt him,and his diſciples. erc- 
upon, as ſome r-lare, the friends of Py:þagoras beipg gathered together 
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inthe houſe of 34:5 the \Wreitler, Pr:hagoras himſelt being abſent , ( for 
he was gone to Del to vitthPs ccrdes the Syr1an, formerly his Matter , 
who was deſpera ely fallen 11ck ofa Ph:h1-12ſt4, and roatrend on him) they 
ſer : : houſe : on t wy and burned and (toned them all, except rwo who 
cl =P" lic fires, Jt Dipprs an4 Lyſis, as Nean:hes relates ; of whom, Lyts 
Went 1nro Greeceto Ep ny 1641 ate whoſe Matte net 12d Joh merly been. | 


ras himſelf wW Ne org RR his '5C on/pir ACY W; as pe __ ds for * ea 
recydes dyed b fore he lef: Samus, Of 3s friends forty beins gathered tooes 
tn:r , were beſct ia at uſe 19ſt of rh. m. FF. drſper r led. y rothe( tj, were 
flan, P ythagor: as, his f. en: Eo taken. firſt eſcaprato theC aul-nian Ha- 
Ver, t: - CC Went t0 the Locrians, | þ '4 —_ a; 5 ſent («me old men ts !1he bor ders 
of ther (auntry , wn EIA m iÞ;s anſwer, We have heard, Pyrhago "as, 
that thou art a perſon wiſe, aud of (rea; wori!) ;z, but we have aehins in our 
Lawes that 5 rep cle ſibe, amdikerefore we will endeavour to prefer ve them, 
Go to ſore che Parc gy tf Al 0 of ; :5 wha: ſort. "x you have n: ca of, Ie ereupon 
lcavns the Ct 3 of he Locrians , he ſailed ro Tarentum , "oY Ee rece, VIBG 
the ſane entert ainmcnt be bad, Mc roto, he went tg Metapontum * for great 
ſerii,ons were ra ſed ag 194:nſt hin in every part , w hich arc Yemen: ed by the 
inhabitants at this day, who recorint the [editions a0 ainit the P ythagoreans 
as th: ESO . for Ml that fatti ioa which ded with Pyr thagoras were called 


P;:h. 7oreans, [n the as 20K ne f att i977 , Pythagor as 15 ſaid ro have died , 


fizino io hel emp e of the ]. Ls fes,a dt ay i there forty Gares, thro;ztoh want of 


k 
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O:hers relate , that when the ho:*fſe where n bis fr od; fed 10 mect was 
fired, bs: friends threw themſelves mo the fire, to nave away for their Ma- 
ter, ſpread; 'f 4 heir bodies like A bridoe upon the {ur als - and th at Pyr rhagor as, 
ef aping M5 « of thc burning , acſt ture of all hs fo IenAS , for £77 ef cd his 
aaier, 

111th :heſe men, oppreſſed with this calami;y , {11 ed ther knowledge alſo , 
wh.ch till ther Fig had pr: ſerved ſecret and concerile, , except ſome things 
d:ficu. t to be nnd rt od wh ch the Audi ors thu lived without ( the Skreen ) 
rep: ated by hear:, Lyts ard Archippus eſcaping , and 4s mary As were at that 
time in other parts owe ed ſome littie ſparks of Philo. ply ; obſcure and dif- 


ſicnlt ro be found ont; for bei; 'g row left —_ ara mn gr.eved art the per - 
per, anon of that w. che. neſs, fearmg te 2b, ane f Philoſophy Fnw!ld be 


OH COENIATOH {/ "d 410% jr mW:ns and | th. t 'or th: real, n the WW as world be 01- 
gry with then, i e mad: | ſome [ {mmary Comment.urici * Ate d b AVING rednuc'd 
the Writ. mg s "t] e Ant ents, ard thy 4 wh ich they remembered z im:0 ne bady : 
every one left them in the place e where they died, charging their ſons, dargh- 
ters, _ A that they (ould not comminicate them 10 , ay out of their own 
family. Thys privately Commums it ſucceſſtuely to their ce ſſors, they ob/e er - 
ved it along time, And for this TE: «Wt ſarth Nicomachus , we conjeiturc 5 
that the) ad pur p ſely avoid friena'/ Mp wi th ftranoers ; :; and for maily ages 
they preſerv« ed 4 faithful conſtant friend, vip amor ſt themſelves. 

+ Mederat:r ſaith, thar this ( Pythagorick Philoſophy) came at lalt ro 
be extinguithed , firſt, becauſe ir was xnigmaticall ; next, becauſe their 
Writings were in the Darick Diale&, which is obſcur e, by winch 
means, the doctrines delivered in it were not under! {tood, being ipurious 
and miſapprehended ; becauſe (moreover) they who publiſh? d them wer? 
not Pythagoreans. Beſides. Plato, Ariſtotle, Speunppas, A iſtoxenns, and 
Xenocrates, as the Pyrhagoreans affirm , vented che belt ofthem as rheir 
OWN, changing onely fomefew things in chem ; bur the more vulgar and 
riviall , and wharſoever was afterwards invenred by envious and calu 
nous p2rſons,ro caſt a Contempt upon the Pyrhagorean School, they col- 
lected anddelivered as proper to that Sect. Bur 
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Bur foraſmuch as Apol/orizs gives a different account of theſe things , Jamb. cap, 3 5 
1nd adds many things which have nor yer been tpoken, ler us give his P38 211. 


12cation alſo concerning the 1nturrection againlt rhe Pythagoreans, He 
( therefore) ſa'th, That the Pyrhagoreans were envied from their yer 
:hildhood ; for the people, as long as Pxthrgoras diſcourſed with all that 
came to him, loved him exceedingly ; bur when he apply'd himſelf onely 
co his diſciples, they undervalued him. Thar he ſhould admit (trangers, 
chey well enough tuttered ; bur rhar the Natives of the Country ſhould 
actribure ſo muchtro him, they took very ill, and ſuſpected their mee- 
cings to be contrivements againit them. Beſides, che young men being 
of the belt rank and ellate y it came ro paſle, thar atter a while, they were 
nor onely the chiet perſons in rheir own families , bur a Dos even 
the whole City ; they bz2comming many, as to a Society, ( for they were 
above three hundred pertons ) bur being a ſmall part as co the City, 
whi.h was nor ordered according to their manners and inſticutions. 
No: wich;tanding, a* long as they poſleſſed the place they were in onely , 
and Py 515-ras lived there , the City followed the originall government 
thercot , though much 6 7 » and watching an opportuvity for 
change. Bur af: e: they had reduced Sy6.zrzs, and thar he departed, and they 
diltribured the conquered Country into Colonies, as they pleaſed ; at 
levgeh, che concealed hatred broke forth , and the mulcirude began to 
quarrell wirh chem, The leaders of this diſſention were thoſe, who were 
nearett ally*dro the Pythagoreans. Many things that had paſt, grieved 
them, according as rhey were particularly aftedted ; bur one cf the grea- 
rei} was, that he onely Gadd beckons he capable of diſreſpe&t. For the 
Pyrhigoreans uſed never to name Pythagoras ; but whiltt he lived, rhey 
called him, Divine ; afrer death, the Man: As Humer introduceth Ex- 
»m4#5 m=ntioning ly ſſes ; 


T ro prono:mce his name, though abſent, fear ; 
So great is my reſpett, and he ſo dear. 


In like manner, not co riſe our of bed after che Sun's up; nor to wear 
a Rivg, whereonthe image of God is ingraved ; but ro obſerve the Sun, 
that they may adore his riling ; and not to wear a Ring, lelt they might 
chance to have it onat a Funerall, or carry it into any unclean place. 
Likewiſe , not to do any thing withour premeditartion, nor any thing 
whereof they could nor give a good account ; but that in the mornins 
they ſhould connider what they were todo, andar night rhey ſhould 
make a :ecollection thereof ; as well co ponder the thinos themſelves, as 
ro exerciſe the memory. Likewiſe, 1fany one of that community had 
appointed to meet anorher inany place , he ſhould tay there day and 
right untill the other came. The Pyrhagoreans likewiſe accuſtomed 
themſelves to be mindfull of whar is ſaid , and ro ſpeak nothing raſhly. 
Bur above all things , as an inviolable precepr , ro be kept even untill 
dearh, he adviſed chem not to reproach, bur alwaies ro uſe good words 
as ar ſacrifices, Theſe things muchdiſpleaſedall in generall, as I ſaid, for- 
aſmui h as thzy admitred men to be educared in this fingulariry amongſt 
them. Bury in thac they reached forth rhe hands to "os <onfH onely , 


and not to any of taeir own family , except their parents; likewiſe, in 
that they had their eſtaces in common , wholly alienated from their own 
domeſticks: herear cheir Allies were much diſpleaſed. And they beginning 
the diſſention, the reſt readily joyned themſelves, and engaged in1ir. And 
** the ſame time, Hippaſu, and Ddorus , and Theages ſaying , That ic 
\vas fit every one fhould partake of the publick government and con- 
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vention ; and that the Magilirates bz1ng choſen by lot, ought to cive an 
a..ount, But onthe other nde, rhe Pychagoreans, Alcimachxs, and Di- 
machus , and Mets, and Democedes , opponvg ity and fo: bidding thar the 
GOVETNMENT Of the gs ſhould be abrogated ; theſe raking the parc 
of : hb Commons, got the berter. Bur atterwaras, many of the Common 
people underitanding , that there vas a divinon in the public k COnven- 
tion,( 1c and Nino, Oratore, framed an accularion againit them ; the firtt 
Was on-: of the beit qualicy, rhe other ot the vulgar fort. To this effect, 
a long diicourſe being made by Cy/0, the other comme 1t , prerending 
thai he had found out the greatelt ſecrets of the Pyrhagoreans . bur indeed 
having torged and writ fu. h things , as thereby he might © tnefly rraduce 
them; and havivg delivered the Book roa Notary, bad mmreadit; the 
Title was, / »e ſacred D ſcuurſe ; the Sum whereot this : © That friends 
<« gpght to be reverenced as the gods themiclyes , bur all orher men 1 y- 
« ranniz'd over like bealts, That the ſame ferrence of Vimar as himelt 
« redu.'d to Verſe, was thus rehea;ied by his ditciples ; 


Fricuds equall with the gods he did reſpect, 
All others (as of n1 account) neg!, Tt, 


« Andthar he chiefly praitea Homer, tor taying, TTowtre owy, rhe Shep- 
<« hea'd of the people , for rhat he tacuely imply d, thar the rett of mon- 
«ind wee but bealts. Thar h2 afteted Oligarchy and was an enenmv to 
« uninarricd perſons , as :hote who had been chief in election of Mvi- 
«\(trates by loc. That be aftected Tyianny , inas much as he ſaich , Ir is 
« bertterro be a Bull, though bur one day, than an Ox all our life rime. 
<« That he praiſed the Lawes andcultoms of other people , and commnan- 
«ed. that whatſoever w1s3 decreQd by chem, ſhould be uſed. In fine, 
<* he Ce: lared, rhat their Plulotophy was a Conſpiracy agarin!t rhe people ; 
& and adviſed rhem , that they ſhould not hearken to rhe voice of their 
« conſultations , bur rather rhink of forbidding rhem to meet in coun- 
*cell at all, ifthey alledg<d , that they had a ſerled Aſſembly , confiliing 
©« of athouland voices, Wherefore it was nor ft that they ſhould. as far 
«as in them lay , give earto Prohibired perſons, and permit them ro 
« ſpeak ; but ro ctteem their right hand which they held from them hn- 
* (tile, when they ſhould ofter ro put in a {ton? for voting;* conceiving 
«it an unworthy thing, thar three hundred rhouſand men, who all lived 
&« about rhe River Terr.r/s , ſhould be opprefied by ſedirions , and ove-- 
* (ome by the rhouſand arr of then in that City, This calumn: 
muc hexalperated the hearers , that ſome fey daics afrer , as they were 1a- 
crificingin the Templz of Pythian Apollo, they ran in rumuluovſly ro 
do violence to them : Bur the Pythagoreans being informed before-hand 
thereof, fled ro rhe publick Hall, Democedes, with the young men, went 
10 Plates ; but they diffolving the Lawes, uſed Decrees, whereby accu- 
ting Democedes of itirring, up the young men ro tyranny, they proclai- 
med , That whoſoever did k1ll kim. ſhould have in recompnce three Ta- 
ienes, Andrhere being a fight, wherein he, by the means of T heages, was 
overcome, they gave him rhree Talents out of the publick Treaſury. Bur 
rhere ariſing many misforrunes ih the City and Country, the baniſher 
perſons being called ro judgmene , and & examination thereof being 
commitrred to three Citics , 7 arentum , Aetapontum , and Canton , they 
who were put in commitltion rhovght 200d ( as app2arc by rhe Croronian 
Records) ro baniſh rhem. So they baniſhed the whole gcnerarion, ſaving, 
Thar che children ought not to be ſeparared from their parents ; and ſei z? 
rheireſtaces, Bur afcer many years, D.machs and bis friends being 1Nin 
Th 
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in another fight , and 7.1:2g0 alſo , who was head of this fation, they 
rook compailion on them , and reſolved to call home thoſe who were 
ltr. Wiereto:e ſending tor their Ambaſſadours from Achaia, they made 
an agreemen: with the baniſhed men by them, and huvg up the Copies 
of their Oaths in the Temple of Pe/phi, The Pyrhagoreans who rerurned 
were about threeſcore , betides thoſe who were very aged, of whom ſome 
addicted themſelves ro Medicine, and cured the lick , and ſo became Ma- 
ſters of that whi-h is call:d Merhod. Thoſe who were reſtored grew into 
orear favour with the peop!e , at that time 10 whichir was proverbially 
ſaid, in oppo:ition to thoie who violate the Lawes , Theſe are not wnder 


De 00V-Tm-1t of Nino. 


CHAP. XX. 
His Perſon and Vertues. 


Is p2rſon - Tambl.chus deſcribes ro have b-en in his youth eXxrtrtaor- 2 cap 2.p.31 
dinary beauritull, coed, The fair-haur'd Samian ; Þ and ar 56 years b cap.5. P. 37. 
ef 100, "f 4 more conely ard divine p; ſence. © Laertins ſauth, Heis reported c pag 
to aye b-en of a mot awful 1ſpett , mlomuch as his diſciples thought him 
J7;perb,, ean Apollo: Adding, that 4 7:m5n rakes noitce of the awfulne)ſe 
of his preſence 14 his Siliythugh he alled? 4 it in diſparagement of him, d pag. 590. 
Pyrhagoras (hr "d in the Goetickh Lawer, 
tt {9 Corris br gr. ve diſcourſe human applauſe, 


So grear 2niinp <oli»n ir made upon thoſe with whom he converſed , 
thar a young man being (harply reprehended by him, 1nmediacely wenc 
and h 1mged himſelf, \Vhereupen Fyx:hagoras ever after forbore to reprove 
any perſon, * ; 
e {yon inthe life of Pythagoras, fauth , That he nſed a ſpare dier : eAthen. Deipm 
f Arh:nens, that he drunk very little, and lived ſo moderately, chart he rv. 
was often content oncely with hony, 8 By his moderate diet, he preſerved ibid. 
n.s body in:be ſ-ime c n/l 1::/tues, not (> met \mes /ic* ſometimes well ; ſome- g Porph. 
1 mes ft, ſomer mes leur, It appeared by his conmenance, that the ſame con- 
flancy was ,n hs ſoul alſo, Te was nn ſ::bjett ro joy ( as Cicero likewiſe ob- 
'erves) org riefgs 7 2.010 ever ſaw him : efOyCe OY MORN, F, Neither did any Cver 
ſec him 4aivm 005 CY 11:;C10 ,COUUHTEOTH, Of drunk. He refrained wholly from & Leerr. 
derifion, and aÞ-ntarion , and ſcoffs, and detractive ſpeeches. He neyer 
puniſhed any in anger , neicher ſervant not free perſon. 
h He wore a white and © ean Stole, (or Gown) and uſed white woollen blay.. h Laert.ſec al- 
kets » for as yet [incu W.1s not RETW2 118 thoſe parts, and ia gold Crown and lo Femb, c. 21, 


| i len. var, 
breeches. Hiſt.1z. 22, 


k Diogenes diſcourling of his daily converſation, ſairh, He had mor- , Porph 
Ning exercitations at his own houle , compoling his own ſoul torhe ; 
Lyre,and ſinging ſome old P-rans of Thales, He likewiſe ſung ſome Verſes 
of Homer and //e "od; whereby he rendred his minde more ſedate. More- 
over heuſed ſome Dances , which he conceived to conduce tro agility 
and bodily health, His walks he uſed not with many promiſcuouſly, but 


with rwo or three , in the Temples or Groves, making choice of ſuch LE-5 2h 
places as were moſt pleaſant, and remorefrom noiſe. 24 

! Having purchaſed the eſtate of Alcers, who, after his Embaſſy to [,4- lJemb.cap.zo. af 
cedemon, died , he was no leſle admired for his Oeconomy than Philo- Pas 153. i 9 
: 
{ophy. ; | 

Beſides this Pchagoras rhe Philoſopher , there were many erhers +3 

| of 
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m Plut.in Nu- ot the ſame name, the molt antient a ®Laconian , contemporary witt: 


ima. 


N lib.z3.cap.7 » 


O Jamb. cap.6, 
pag. 49. 


p lib.34.cap.8 


* lib,19.cap.sv. 


q Suid, 
r Plin. 37.2. 
( Plmn. 34.8. 


2 Ju1d.in The- 
ano, 
b pag. 

c Smid. 

d Theodoret. de 
princip. adv. 
gent, yCrm. 2, 
c Jamb.cap.ult 


f Lacrt, 


g Surd. 


h in Numa, 


i Suid, in Fy- 
theg. 


King Num. 6 
Laerjias reckons four, all about the ſametime, or at leaſt not loag diſtant 
froms one another - for, ( behdes the Philoſopher) there nas one a Crotuniat \ 
a tyrann.ca': perſon; another a Phliaſtan, 0Wuaxouyrt ws, aNutlus, (Exerc:rator, 
5 ® Plixy renders it ) one thar profeſled to reach corporeall exerciles , 
and todict and order the body for them, This ſeems to be the ſame Py- 
thacoras, on of Eraioc es, who writ Ale prick Commen:aries , and adviſed 
the Wreltlers initead ot hgs to ear fleth ; both which are aſcribed by ſome 
to Pyrharoras the Philoſopher. The third " Lacynthian , to whom are aſe 
crib:d4 the diRtrines of Philoſophy, which it was lawfull tadroulge , and the 
proverbiall euros ax; both which were proper to Pythevoras the Philoſo- 
her. Dome reckon anotner Pyrhagoras of Rhegium, a F!atn ary, who invented 
Rythm and Symmetry ; and another of Sanus, 4 Sraru ary 3'ſo, ( perhaps the 
ſame whom P Pliny placeth 1n the 67th, Olympiad ) and awnther an Or- 
tor, of 10 reputation ; 2n0ther, a Phyſitian , who writ of cul, the Sea=04ycn , 
(aſcribed by * Pliny to the Philoſopher ) 11d corcern;ng Homer ; and another, 
the Hiſtory of the Poreans, as Dionyiius relates. Hitherro Laering, 
To thele add 4 Pythagoras the Ephelian, who lived before Cy: w; ano- 
ther of the fame name, * Praxfect under P.o/emyzarhicd, a ! Painrer, 


CHAP, XX]I. 
His Wife, Children, Servants. 


H E took to wife Theano, Some afhrm, ſhe wasa © Crotonian ; but 
b Po: phyrius , 4 Cretan, dauy hier of Pthanax, or © Pth,uax, After 
the deathof Pythagoras, ſhe rook upon ner the tuition of their children, 
and the 4 government of the School, © marrying Ariſtess, who ſuccee- 
ded him in that dignity. Laertizs ſaith, there were |ome writings extant un- 
der her name ; whereof Snidas inſtancerh, Phileſophicall Commentaries , 
Apophihegms, and a Poem in Hexameter Verſe. Ofher Apophthegms are 
remembred theſe : f Being demanded how ſoon, after coition, a woman 
is pure, ſhe anſ\vered, {f with her own husband, at the ſame inſtant ; if with 
A = perſon , never, She adviſed every woman , when (he goeth to bed to 
her husband, to put off her modeſty with her cloaths; and when ſhe riſeth, to pur 
it os again with them, Being asked ( upon occalion perhaps of ſome am- 
biguous word) To ; which of the two jhe meant? ſhe anſwered, That for 
which I am called a womn. To one, admiring her beauty, and ſaying, How 
wh.te an ar ! (he ani{wered, hut not Common, Laertios, who affirms, [he 
was daughter to Brontinus 4 Cro:oniar ; adds, that, accordins to ſome, The- 
ano was wiſe to Brontinus , and diſciple to Pyrhagoras. And with this ſc= 
cond, it ſeems, the former was frequently confounded , as particularly 
in che firlt ofrhe precedent Apophthegms , whit h Jamb/ichus affirms ro 
have been ſpoken by / heano che w. fe cf Bromtinus,, though auribared by 

ſome (of whom 18 Laertius) ro Theano the wife of Pyrhagnras, a 
g Of his ſons by Theanoare rememb ed 7e'anges and Mreſarchus, Afne- 
ſarchus ſeems to be the ſame whom ® ? wrarch calls fem ren; for borh 
theſe names are given to the tarher of Pythaporas, from whon 
that of his ſon, doubrleMe, was derived. i By ſome he ſeems r5 be called 
Dams , if there be no mi'take occalion'd by ”y:4goras his daughter , of 
the ſame name. Theſe two) Te/auge: and AMMnrſurchus, were, unon theic 
facher's death, bred up under their morher The:n9, and atrerwards go- 
verned the School, as Jambl:char atteſts of Mneſr chr, Luertins of Te- 
{auges ; who adds, that he rawght Empedocles, 5 ſome conceive ; and ip- 
poborus 
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pobotus cites, our of Empedocles himſelf, this : 
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& Noble Telaugzs from Theano ſ/prung , k perhaps Tg- 
And great Pythagoras —w—_ ARUNE , KAUTS 
: X s Kues , Kc. 
But of Telanges there is no writing extant, Thus Laertins; who yer elſe- 
] where Cites 4» Ep;/He of Telauges to Philolaus, And Jamblichss affirms , 
> chat ſome aſcribed to him the ſacred Diſcourſe , which went under the 
? name of Pyihagoras, 
: ' Totheſe rwo ſons, add, ( upon the authority of 1 Dwris the Samian , 1 Porplyy,” 
: in his ſecond Book of Hours ) Arimnelttus , Maſter ro Democritus , who, 
4 returning from bani|kment, ſu\pended a brazen T abie: in the Temple of Juno, 
- the Diameter whereof was nigh two cubits, bearing this inſers prion, 
z Me Arimneltus, who much learning trac'd, 
: Pyrhagoras beloved ſon here placd. 
43 His daughters were Sara, Munya, Ari grota, (whoſe Pychagoricall wri- 
tings Poyphyrins ment 1onerh , as extant in his cime) and ® Damo: With m Suid. Jemb. 
her, P)thagoras left his Writings at his death , char ging her not to commus- 
nicare them to any that were not within the family, thereupon ſhe, thau oh ſhe 
| mioht have had much mony forthe Boks, wonld not Accept it , preferring po= 
| verty, with obed.ence 10 ber fathers command, before riches, One of his 
daughters Pythagoras gave in marriage ro Meno of Crotona , whom he had 
it ed«cared ſo well, that, when a virgin , ſhe went formoſt in the company of the 
x virgins; and, when a wife, formoſt amon 8 the marricd women, The Croto- 
nians made of her houſe a Temple to Ceres; the Streec they called Ma- 
4um, 
* Of his ſervants are particularly remembred ryo, Aftrexs and Zamol- 
el xis; of the firit, rhus ® Diogenes, in his Treatife of incredible things be- ,, Porph.p.7. 
1 yond Thule ; Mneſarchus being a 7 yrrhenian by extratt , of thoſe Tyrrheni- 
4 ans who inhabited Lemnus, Imber, and Scyrus , went from thence, and tra- 
h | ve/led to many Countries anaCities, found an Infant lying under a large tall 
to Poplar , and comming tot, he percaiv'd that it lay with the face Ms, the 
«t  y, looking ſtedfaſtly upon the Sun without winking, 1nwus mouth was pur 4 
"Te little ſlender Reed like « Pipe, Aud ſeeing, to hy £1 eat wonder, that the chiid 
Ir was nouriſhed wich the drops that diſtull'd from the tree , he touk the child awar, 
ww believing it tobe of a divine race, This chil d, when he grew up, was entert ain*d 
he by Androcles, a native of that C ountry, who adopted hims into his own family , 
2 and comm'tted the management of h.s affairs to hs truſt, Mneſarchus after 
oa wards growing very rich , brought up the chill, namins hy Aftrzus , toge - 
ly ther with bis own three ſont Eunoſtus, Tyrrchenus, and Pythagoras : which 
FO b:y, 45 1 ſaid, Androcles being yet very young » 4dopred his ſon, He put the 
by boy 104 Luteniſt , Wreſtler, and a Painter 3 OUEAS ſoon a he WAS gr own up, 
he ſent himto Miletus to Anaximander , to /earn Geometry and Aſtronomy. 
2 Mneſarchus gave Attrzus i Pyrhagoras, who, receivin» him, and var 
eh ring hus Phyſiognomy, andexamining the motions and reſtings of his body , 
N 1nſtratted him. For he firſt found out the way of diſcernin g the nature of every | 
ed man ; neither did he entertain ANY As his fi riend or diſciple, before he had exami- - 4A 
of ned by Phyfiognomy hu diſpoſition, it 
bo He had likewiſe another ſervant whom he entertained in Thrace , named | 
_ Zainolxis , for that as ſoon as he was born , they wrapped him in a Bears < 
- = king which thin the T hracians call Talmus ; whom Pyrhagoras affeftting, ; 
P- nftrulted in ſublime ſpeculations, and concerning ſacred ritrsy, and the wor ip The. 
us; of the 20.5, Some affirm, he was called Thales. The Barbarian: ws | 
K iN 
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him inſtead of Hercules. D1onyl1phanes ſail, he was ſervant t» Pythagoras , 
and fail:ny imo the hands of th.cues, and 0:49 branded by them, wh: Pytha- 
gras w4As a(t rb. 46 y ſc 4s, TUFTS actions, aud ban.ived . he bx nd hb:; {orchea 1 
abu: becaniſe of the ſcars, Some {ay, that the nam T,amoliis (rent fies 1/fr ans 
per fon, Hitherro D, 1eEHC I, I o this Lamnlxis (i11 n Lucr.:ns ) Þe acr25 fate 
© 1:Þ, 4. crifuce, 44 Herodotus re ates, Cincervins him ty be Swrucn, Bur * "tr 142; ms 


having delivered the cradition of the Grecian», ( thar he ſerved 7 ribacne 
ras ar Samus , bought our his freedom ar a "<2 rate , and rc' urning rg 
his Ceunrry, retormea their manners) on. ludes with his own opinion, 
thar Zamolxis uved Wm. Jo ATI bef.re Py: lia2”).45. 


CHAP, XXII. 
His ratings, 
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FX "IN > | dS 5 » | bk } b ﬀ _ , = , 2 x Y Y 
C(Omernmreate whonnls, that Py marcres left not ary liomin Vie 
A zrin2 :; ot this OPINLON are 3 P/ua'ci:, Þ Ft DE LEE fd 0rii ot yas : 
4 Yilt. 41ex- | _ 


{vi lib. 1 © Auiſtinssy and others: But f Laeriis; laith, thar [IC @- 5 Nm emproe 
ana) | , : 4 [ 4 o . "a _ , , 
b Orig. Judaic, 747-7" "> 4 var jeſt ; tor Heraclitus the nati.ra. Phetioſpher (id 2x of 
4 " . 


1 1 Þ uy Py hagoras / 1 «f Mneſarchus was 54 ifal! 7 Hiiſtr; eb. o rift 34, and 


cede Lafl. In {+ 71, Ws ſe Wr tings, Twade u) le own w;/ lom , and wore of .C. m8 
Sal.it, and tri, lo whis h CILALLION perhaps, 8( /ermer:s Tlexondrinus retors \ VV hy 
" Car \@ (ls ; betao * Pol edet 1 - a4 . 

0 Aber © fauh, Heraclicus bring later 110.45 Pychagoras , mentonert him in þ 5 Wie 


piſt.2&  Kufin. *'Q >. [h- Books attiibured ro him _— thele: 


| xgxomwxriny , X , | : . | 
aries cal; 1405 to 1rfras. Sis wgxorryres onctimes taken in 2 good ienſ:; Greg. Nat. adv. Julian, 


Orar.z. £74 x91 &7U (Pl nu uy Moves TwY driparnar ina 45 pc Twy wal Toi KENT, 106 TE; 
Is wirwr Teres %z «AJ xarras, the Text being lo to be reltored. g S7rom. 1, 


h Laert. b Three Treariſes, Pedextick, Poluick, Phyſiih, towhich Lacriins refers 

the foreſaid reſtim ny of Heraclirns , foraſnuch as Pythagorss, in the be- 

; S& - - waa . , . v> 

e11NIng of his Phyt1call Treatiſe, ſaith, Ne, by the aire which 1 breathe 720 , 
i ngm'ow , the © th: wa! er whic h 1 drink, I (Ball not F hb: ir the b' awe rFihis diſcourſe.. 
| ;1gct pLctcers x 1X I rearues, Ye 'T nedby ' for QC] Mes ſoy 0* S2rzp1on, [ 7; his Enitrzme o# 
b-rh othcrwile Solion, ths; One concerning the Unime, (vin Io, ln, 1 be ſecond entii ied, The 
k [ aert. ſac ea alſronrſe, be 123044 ah 4 FTL12 

[ gun? men 1: [t.cice euierian all tneſ, : 
_ Torhe fame perhaps belongs this : 


\W :viche d, thirice wretched, Bains for bear to ear 
Your Parents had; a; well mav b> your muar, 


EEE. 


Pp 


| in Uad-. 2. L And this C:red by Euſtatiin. . 


\Winch way to O cf fouls delrends which way 
: 7 . WED 
Recurn, andthe Sun's cheertiull hehe turvey., | 


Pee” T4 N , "S - 3 g* 2 ' 
Tretbir, 9; ine Seul, T he frnrth, of Pier '.T he ji fri » ticlothales, father of 
Epicharmus, he frxth, Crotona, a4 other s, 


] wo [reatiſe's, a diſcourſe concern's Narrre , and annefier Coro ing 

the pods ; _ borh whi h be mm 4 (hort ti14" t4:19,'t Abwi: wwe #1 Fw 

m 1am®.cap. The firtt may pofhibly be tbe ſame with the Pr, - // Tent, mr ing 
by Cer ins.mhe other,as Jamb chnrſai N,'s ertitied tio, i h [amr+ >: 


{ but 1t 18 not the ſame with that Sacred Diſconrte, winch 77; 
aſcribes to him; for that was in Verſe, this in Proſe. © 5; 


% >» 


LO. 
L 
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of rhe mol? my/?, 1: Ges 0, © j; pacus, Wri-tes ether by Pyrhagoras , 4s proft 


hi'd; or, 4s fume 01 wem af. Creats 40 e perſons of tat Sciroo! a ſer » by Te- 
lauges , 9 0 11. Commentar.es 1 0, Pyroagoras with Dana fs daugh- 
rer, [ter of TOY <, wh ch) afrer ner tet - hey report Þ.ave been o:ven 
ro Biral2, 4770 fDamo, 4:4 T 4 UZes fon of Pythag ras , hashand 


tg Bir he; \\V in J (1D 10 HH) cites Our Ut this WO! k, (ec hereatter 1n the 
doctrine of 2 7: D470rAs; ir cited allo by = Fi1;:ruc/:s5, Syrians, and 
others. 

An Oratton t9 Mtg is, mentioned by Proc i, 

O phezs, a Poem, as ſ»» the Chian ( triagons) athrms, Laeerr, 

The Scap:aar, beginning thus, My avai3's wan, Lacrt, 

Reins our ot which Procl.:s brings theſe Verſes. 


1 1 aur, 


we {NCTE [prongs 
From th recorritpren Myvn. 14,494 proceeds 
To rhedivine Tetrathyh, j ks ls 
All; an offugzes ! the proper b.unds to all, 
H Caf tie prre mr;a'l Decal call. 


Arabmeot:ch, m -ntion'd by * [/idore , who atbcms, He was the fir jt that vg de Origin, 
114 : P11 041g [rb 60h 109845: / ft 712 G; CCEADILS, which was atten ward rc C P11; f= 
ly cul fe TT Niconahus. 

{ro njſticgs, of which thus P 1zerzes, p Chil.r.58, 


Pythagoras 5. 100 dit, Mneſarchus 

ſv 1 one: y row WwHhAL world by fe be done , 
Had", CUM jr TH | {e w/o fiitur 5 wor! { { perceave, 
Ticof P, oonujticas ſeuer ail BI0KS ara leave. 


Of the mapics!; Verner of #/ be. frequently cited by 4 Pliny, who fairly q lib,24, c,17, 


Tha thong! ! me aſcr.b. - Cleempo/us 4 Pay fri; Le bas AC.0.5 (AMS 
and. miquit wind-cre it ee Pythag 745 3 and this ver J 1.7 gives antid, orty 
1 the vuinmes, that :f any te rho n0hi hs pains Wo! by The name uf tht 
per ſ 14, 13 hich tat Cloemporu & a, who cm believe? [eeing that he ha h Dt 


for h o:her thisas (n (15 94 uant;, To this wor k ſeen co be Lo1ig that Vo- 


I iz * the EL * | ” [1 of 2, »”7 £1 \ by + Te 4 isC F pi MH 4 LIHDsS 32.4 ()/:} GH 3 CILCU lt LD by 
a , , T1 A : | 
Pity; but by ett Mi bed th annner Pptbagorata Phy lician, 
" bs 1 { ot } (han . 4 7 N 0 41% Ot 1 ers, of rhe Ph ti ITC, 453 Bur 


ind: dh 4+ Au hor, as $4445 faith, 18 not certainly known, though ſome 
4 who chemneno hin, Orrhe.crs f Pro's: , whottyle: S 01: ns, Forhe of he tin Timexmy 
c9/ len aries, Eventhe Verſes themſelves feem to comirm it , there be- lib, 3. ; 


19 amonett them ſons. win h Piibagoras is known to have repeated to 
Lis diſciples, by the teitimontes of Lac tins, Porphyrins, and others. 


Nor [ufter [| lcep at night to cloſe th y ever, 
Till thrice thy atts that day tho haſt ore-run;, 


How /{ pt - what aceds - T7 hat aur Y lef Clowns > 


ae (as Chry "ppus, xtribuce them ro t1s Diſc iples; LOMe Part 1 'ular- 1 Agel. Ig. c.2 


/ LO by 's the Tarencine; ſome to Philelars, St. ?iierom concenves that 2 0 
the Sentences and Doctrins were of Pyth+2orar bur reduced ro verſe 5 
tuccinctly by Ar chrpres and Ly/ides his Diſciples, who had their Schools 1 
In Greeke and ar Thebes , and having the preceprs of their M2 ter by S 
heart, made uſe of their own inge nuit y inttead of books. Or they might 2 
De compiled by E pic A7 nz ir Ot Whom Jamblic hss {a1th, LOOM _u to Syract[4 rt cap uit. » 
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* x Jamb. cap.s. 


y Cap. 
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in the reign of Hiero, he forbore to jro *ſſe Philoſophy openly , batdid reduce 
the opinions of the Pythagoreans io verſe, thereby in ſpriive manier Venting 
the Deuttyine of Pythagora's 

Epijtl. 5; 6f wkich are extant two onely:one to Anaximenes, the other to 
Hierc, 


Pythagoras to Anaximenes. 


N4 thou,O beſt of men, if thos didſt not excell Pythagoras in extralt and 
honour, wonldſt have left Miletus: but now the bono «r of this Conn.ry de- 
tains thee, and woald a'ſo deiaine me , were 1 lite Anaximenes, Bu if you 
who ar: the moſt conſiderab & perſons (houid forſake the Cities, their glory 
would be loſt, and they becom more infeſted by the Medes, Ne the is it fir robe 
alwaies buſtedin Aſtrolog r, but better to $4. Care of our Comnt:y * Event! my 
{e/f beſtow nat all wy 14me 11 ftua , but [omer1mes in the warr's z where;n the 
[talians are engaged one ag nm Fi another, ; 
This Epilile ſeems to have been written 1N anſwer to that of Anax;. 
menes tO Pythagoras, already produc'd in the ite of Anarximenes, 


Pythagoras to Hiero. 


Y life is ſecure and quiet, but yours will xo way ſu.t wth me; A modes 
M..:: and ſelf- — perſon, needs not a Sic.lian T able, Pyrhagoras, 
whe: eſoever he comes, hath all things ſuffici nt for the day; b.ut to ſerve a Lord 
is heavy and intolerable, for one unaccuſtomed to it, . *AvTdonun , ſclf-ſaffici- 
ercy, 'T a great i nd ſafe thin UW for it hath nowe that envies or con ſpe! es Agan /t 
its whence tha, fe ſeemeth to come neereſt God, A £004 habit 15 not acqrired 
by verereall pleaſures, nor bh, gh feeding ; but by indi gence, which leageth to vere 
tre: Various ard intemperaie pleaſures enſlave the fouls of weak per ſons , but. 
eſpecially thoſe which you enjoy , inaſmuch as you have given your ſelf over 
10 them; for you are carried in ſnſpence, and cannot be ſa e, becau ſe your reaſon 
oppoſeth not ut ſelf ro thoſe things which are pernicions, therefore , vrue not 
Pyrhagoras mo live with you ; for Phyſ1tians will not fall fich to bear their pati- 
ents company. 

Theſe are menr1oned as the genuine Writings of Pythagoras ; others 
there were accounted (purious, as , = 

The myſtick, D:ſcorrrſe, which ( ſaith Laeruns ) they affirms to have been 
written by Hippaſus, in deer att ion from Pyrhagoras. 

u« Many writings of Aito, a Crotonian, were likewiſe aſcribed ro Pytha- 
g0r453as were allo, 

x Aliptick Commentarie;,written indeed by another of that name, ſon of 
Eratocles, 

The Diale&t uſed by Pyrhagoras and his diſciples , was the Dorick, 
which ſome conceive choſen by them as the mo{t excellent, as Merrolorys, 
cired by y Jamblichus z Epicharmus , ( ſaith he) andb frre hm Pytha« 
eOras, took the Dorick, the b:it of Dialeits, asitv atſo the beſt muſicall hay- 
mony; forthe lonick an | , £0'«h partake of the Chroma:ick,, the Artick ts 
m ch more participant of the Chromazick ; but the Dorich Dialett is Enarmo- 
nick , conſiſting of full ſounding Letters, The antiquity of the Dyrich Dialect 
is teſtified by the fable ; For Nereus married Doris daughter of the Ocear , 
whom they fer ene to have had fifty z of whom, on- was the ma her of Achilles. 
Some (ſaith he) affirms, chat Deucalinn. ſ-»» of Promerticus, and of Pycrha, 
dax ghter of Epumetheus, begor Dorus; he, Hellen ; he, Enlus. | But inthe 
Babylonian ſacred Records , Hellen is ſaid to he the ſon of Jupiter, ard that 
Hellen b:go: Dorus , and Xanthus , 4rd &olus , by whoſe direction he went 
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Way 
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ro Rhodes : Now ut 15 wht eaſy t [p: ak exact) CI/7CE17 147 the An jiing cheſs 
* {per 1.75; ju: 15 It ACS; pledoc i by both the {5 3g hat th; DD, 1% . 
T3 it A1ucou « þ he utnects. N. x whici) te E- Mile K » fo Ae { (5000 FA m 
The third ih, "Ih x,deritied tro 773 lo,ſon of XNantius. {Lets e Ati 
fo $914: ! by C: eu danger of EIE| neus, ſo #::9/36 i 1V3 ec 4; b, i£1 (400 ay” 
accordin, 1 to the Il hraci.ms, andihe rape of Orahiuaic, wich nm. 2) Þ51F4 «68 ads 
Clare, Orphe us aſs, the moſt tr of Pa * foe e13FO0r4c K-14 *t- 
Burt perhaps tlie true realon 1:,becauſe it was the Uialect of the Country, 
Forthe Pythagoreans z 4 [mon red alt pe' [0145 (0 je 11). fax OLI 14177 0191 z lambl. cap 


C onntrey, oat Oric:ans ſoev: T Came imo het comm uuy ; tots [Pool 4 pap 
ſtray 2e language , they approv ved nr, Ine D 8.2% Uiatect WAS CoOonmon 
throughout lagna Crecia: Crotona and Sybr, 5, Were Colomes of the 

A« hzans; Syracuſe oOtihe C orint hians ; both whic h we C Ol ginallyD: 'N ck, 

-L being Of Peloponn 2eſwui, 8 [ 1:cidrds65 alleadgerh this ASA M DOt1vYe WHic h11 1N- a lib, 6 
duced the Athenians LO WA: wich the Siclians, /-/t beino D iean; they 

iHould at [ome time or *ther afſiit the Dorean , by re. fon of their aſjſinity ; . and, 

being a colony of the Po op Inn 14115,ihou!d 14 bas with the Peloponne, 1495s 'Hz CNCE 

ro the {trang er, in T1hevrcritess hs Adoniazuzr, repr oving 7 the Sy CAC 12 
women thus, 


: [ eACe | 91 1b. 1/8 A afoot le, IU? YIHY D} 
n / 3 wv YV rae ; ' 


Tour wats ——— a Dorick hee 4s out: of date . 


One of them an{wers , 


Gr), whence 1s py" b what IS GHY talk [0 thee s 
Corre: t you m4", 40; 1s of v1cilie : 

[ won'd you tenure ire from Cormh ſpring, 
1s wo's Be, lerophing cur mother towgue 
Peloponne /1an is ,nor is it ſcorn 


That they ſpeak, Doruck who are Dorick-bory. 


For (taith the Scholialt) rhe Syracnt/rans were originally Corinthians ; Pele 
ponueſus was inhabited by the Doreans, to gether with che Heraclide, 


CHAP. XXIIT. 
His Diſciples. 


Any were the perſons, wo, from (everall parts , retorted to Pyth.:- 
gorasto bee his diſciples, and lived with hun in that Condition, Of, 
theſe. there Werc (as _ ps nat elat2s ) Lencana'n: ', He]. APIAR; * GH > 2 Þ:rth.* 
as Lacortins, Peace: 14ns) and Romances 
b Simichus Tyr. at of th 'e C ea19 P1089 [a pz ople of $! ily the COWN il ſelf b Poyph. 
being called Centor Pa | | hav: as hear: abimy, | laid dawn his (ommmad, and d - 
dſtriburcd! his riches, part to his Siſter \partro his ('irtiaen; ; 
© Abar's alla of $ yrhia , a Hyperborean, came hithe: : - Wh 5: ing * 
acquairted with ite Greet - hn $22 it 4 9t Wane eat thi axvanced yas; 
years, P ythagoras world 57 in! ro94uce him b; UAY,01S I hexrems ; bat in/teal 


c Fab. cap. 


o 


4 '4 
of the ſilence vous WE ons 4::6utivn, and other tryal's, he made h ;m preſently | c C* 
to receate his duty ines, and itanghte himin a wort time to 1r:der ſtand tho e 113 S 
bookes RSS V Aittre an a coacerning the gods, For Abaris now 11 years 
* 4s £; , y; - FF. 1 - F ou * C # Ap: 1t/ h A h F 
Came from te 1per09- eas a Prieſt of Apr'lo there, and converting the wiſe 
| $ 4 ( 4 
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et things concerning Religion from Greece to his own Country, 194: he might 
lay tp thecollecied ol 4to his Gods rjey in his lemp'e amvi'g ine Hyperbo- 
reans; but C0137! 2 by the w.ty 47229 [ta 3,44 4 ſeems Pyrhagoras, and likening 
him to the God whoſe P; eſt hee was, 44d be [eevins hee was 1:0 other, not a MA 
/the him, b:t very Apollo himſe'te, bath by his oravity, and by ſome marks 
> robens which he knew, he gave Pythagnras an arrow which he brought from 
thel emple A) neceſſary for h.. journ. yothi ons þ {o m4 Y lifferent Contingencies, 
und ſuch a lon 7 travel: : f.r riding pon that, 4 id {0 pajjinsg OUVer places , that 
wereatherwiſe impaſſible, as riviri, lak's, marines, monnmains, and the like , 
and comming 12 any place, a; they ſay, hee mae purifications, and expelled peſti- 
lences and ſtormes from thoſe Cuties thai deſired his aſſiſtance, We are inform- 
ed, that Lacedemon being purged by him, never had the peſtiience aſte/wards, 
whereas it was formerly very ſubjett rw that ſichneſſe, by ws of want of free 
paſſage of the air ( the Taygetan monntaines amongſt which it 15 b.:ilt pennin 
SL Res it up: for thoſs hills ye above it, as Gnoſſus ro Creet) andother ſuch ſignes of the 
xerhaps A, power of Abaris are reported, But Pyrhagoras accepring the Arrow, and nt 
3 oye. looking ſtrangely upon it , or asking th» cauſe why he gave it hum; but, as if be 
were himſelfe therrue God,tak ing Abaris 4ſ1deghe jhowed him his golden Thigh, 
as an aſſured mark, that he was not miſtaken , and then reckoning every pare 
ticular of all thiſe thaswere in the Temple, that he did nut preſſe amiſſe, and 
:dding, that he came for the benefit of neen, and for this reaſon was 1m mans 
hape, that they mig ht not be aſtoni[hed at one ſo far above them, ard ſo fly his 
loilrine And he commanded him to ſt ay there, and to join with him in inſtrutt- 
ing them who came to him: and as for the gold which he had gathered for his 
God, he commanded him to (ve it tothoſe whom hee had ajſ.mbled ; [nſomuch 
that he aciually confirmed the ſentence, All thmgs are common. among ſt Friends, 
Abaris thus ſtaying with him ( (as wee ſaia) he rave him the Epitome of Phy= 
e Strab :lid. 6. /iology and Theology, and inſtead of the art of eneſſing by ſacrifices, he tax ht 
page.263- himthathind of Prognoſtick which is by Numbers, as thinking that more [6 ed 
and divine, and more agreabie to the celeſt: all numbers of the Gods, Aud other © 
do'trines be taught Abaris, ſuch as were proper for him, 

© Milo of {3otona, the moſt emment wreſtler of thoſe times, was diſciple to 
Pyrhagoras ; He, when in the hall of the Colledg a pillar begun to yield , went 
nder it, and by that means ſaved all the Schollers,and at laſt got away bimſelf; 
ard it is probable that this confidence in his great ſtrength was the occaſion of 
his death, For they report that as he was going through athich word far from 
any way, finding a great tree with wedges init, he ſet his hands and feet to ity 

f Loſeph. contra ryy;jug to reve it 4-ſunder , whereupon the wedges fell ou;,avd he being caughe 
Apion.lib.II gicame a prey to the wil 4 Beaſts. In his houſe it was, that the Pythagoreans 
were {urprized and burned by the Cylonians, 

f Calliphon of Crotona 1s mentioned by Hermippas as an intimate 
friendof Pyrhagoras, who reported, when Calliphon was dead, that bis ſoul 
was contiunally preſent with him , and that the ſou! commanded him that he 
(honld rot paſſe the place where his Aſſe fell ; and that he ſhould 1b/taine from 
impure water, and avo'd ill-ſpeaking. 

Weonely mention theſe here, as being moſt particularly intereſted in 
che relation of P1hagoras his life ; a more perfe& accompet of the reli, re- 
ccave In the following Catalogue, 


C'HAP.” 
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CHAP.X X1V. 
The Succeſſion of bis School, 


He Succeſſour of Pythagor as i5 b; a'l nchnow!led?s red ro nave been A RIS 

T,AH US ſon of Da! nophon,a Crotonian » * Who ['ved inthe time of Pyth I's 
20T 4S ſeven HEN LATIILS abyue Plaro:; WI ether did he ſucceed 19 the &Y hyuot ow! 
b. ir in breedii'g the children of Py tha 10OTAs dud 194 the mar i age of Theano, for 
h:s eminent underſtanding of his Opinions ; for he ; 5 ſad to have tau 0 be TT 
d-(trin of Pythagoras forty yeares together lacking oxe, living in allyneer a hun« 
dred ; He ajſigne« the Schov! ro Arittzus, as being the oldeſt. 

Next him, AANES ARC HTS fon of Pythagoras. 

He delivered it to BY LAGORAS, in whoſe time the City of Crotoza was 

[ack id, 
Him ſucceeded TYDAS a Crotonian, returning from travell which he be gau 
betore the war,but he died with preif for the calamity of hs countrey: whereas it 
WAS 4 Common thin 7to oiÞers when they were very old to free th 'emſelves from the 
ſetters of the body. 

Atterwards they tro': one of the Lucanians,ſuved by ( me ſtraugere, to be pre- 
hAent of the SCH ol, to whons came DIODORFS the Aſpen: uan, who was ta; en 
by reaſon of the ſc arc! ty of men in: their C olledpe, 

As ME-acls a, CL!N1AS and PHILOLAYVS, 

Ar Metap: tines? HEORIDES and EURT I HS. 

Atl areniim, ARCHYTFAS, 

Of the externall Acroaticks was Epicharmus,bur not of the C olledg. C onung 
to Syracuſa in the time of the 1 yrauny of Hieron he fakere public. ly roprofe/e 
thi oſuphy 3 but he reduced the opizions of thoſe men,( the Pthagoreans ) imo 
ver ſe, ſportively arvulging the abſtruſe dottrines of nora, 

Of the Pythagoreans, it is likely that many were »bſcure ; the name; of ſuch as 
were emiment, are theſe : : 


Iambl. cap. ulc, 


Crotonians, 

Hippoſtatus, Dymas, JE '0n,,FEmon, Silins, (leoſt henes, Anelas Epiſy!ng, 
Phyciadas,Ecphanius \Iimens, Bue:hins, Eratis, Itanens, Phod: Ppus, ge I, 
Evander, MMAlias, Antimeden oy; neas, Leophron, As plas.Ona:ns, Uippoſthene 
Cleophron, Alcmeon, Damocles, Milos, Metou, 

Mcrapontines. 

Broutinus , Parmiſcus, Areſtadas, Leo, Damarmenos, S£ncas, Chilas , 
Meliſias, Ariſteas, Laphaon, Evander, A geſidamus, Lec; des, Euriphemeas, 
A iſtomewes, Age ſarchus, Alcias, Yenophantes, I braſeos, Aryius, Epiphron, 

E.riſcus, Megiſteas, Leocydes, Thraſymides, Euphemns, Proclus, Aniimedes. 
Laerimng, Damorages, Pyrrhon, Rhexibius, Alopecus, Aſtylus, Dacyaas, 

Aliochus, Lacrates, Glucins, 
Agrigentine. 
Empcaocles 
Velan. 
Pamenides 
Tarentines, 
Philolaus, Arytus, Archytas, T he; der Mig Ar: /itppns, Lycou, E?,cns, Po- 


[emarchus, Aſteas, C amias,C lect urymedon Arceas,Clinagorar, Arciippiss | 2 (Þ 
Lopyrus, Enthynus, Dicwarcbas, Ph, linides, Phroat das, Ly fis, Ly /1bizs D, age fy 
crates, Echecrates,Paction, Acuſilndas, Iocns, P; /icrates,( learaty , Leonteus, =Y" 
Phrinychr:s, Simmicheas, Ariſteclides ,C limas, Abroteles, Piſerrydus, Brias , 2 
ru anaer, Archemachus, Mimaonmachns, Ac hmpnidas, Sicas, C araphanti- | 


A.15, 
> ybarites, 
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Sybarites, | 
Metopus, Hippaſus,Proxenus, Evanyr Deanax, AMeneſtins,Dincles, Emipedis, 
Timaſins, Polemens, Euens, ! yrſenus. 
Parians, 
j . p . 
Elin, Lheneclesr, Dexttheus, A.cimachus, D narcons, Meton, Timens , 
Tire anax, Amcaras, Eumarid:as, 
Locnans. 
Gyptinr, Xenon, Phiſodamus, Encates, Aad.cus, Sthenonidas , Sofiſtratusy 
Euthynus, La ENSCH , 1 tmares, 


Pol1donians. 
Athamas, Simus, Proxenus,Cranins, Mayes, Bathylaus,Phedo, 
Lucanians. 
Ocel/us and Ocylus ( brethren ) Oreſander, Cerambus, Dardarens , 
Matias. 
Xgeans, 
Hipprmedon , 7 imoſt henes, Exelthor, Thraſ;damm s, Crito, Polyttor, 
Laconians, 
Antocharidas, Cleanor, Euryeratus. 
Hyperborean, 
Abaris. 
Rhegians, 


Ariſtides, Demoſthenes, Ariſtocrates , Phyrius , Helicaon', Mneſibulas , 
Hipparchides, Athoſion, Euthycles, Opſimns, 


Selinuntian. 
( olas. 
Syraculians, 
Leptines, Phintias, Damon, 
Samians. 
AMeliſſus, Lacor, Archippns, Glorippus, Heloris, Hippon, 
Caulonians, 
Callibrotus, Dicon, Naſt as, Drymon, Xentag, 
Phliatians, 


Diocles, Echecrates, Polymnaſtns, Phanton, 
SICyONIans, 
Poliades, Demon, Soſtratins, Soſthenes. 


Cyrenzans. . 
Prorus, Melanippus, Ariſt angelus, Theodorns, 
Cyzicenes. 
Pythodorus, H inpoſthenes, Butherns, X exophilus, 
Catanzan,! 
Char 01446, 
Corinthian, 
Ly/iades 
Tyrrhene, 
Chry/ippur. 
Athenian, 
Nanfuheus, 
Of Pontrs, 


Neocritus, Lyramnus, 
In all, 208. 
The Pyrhagorean women eminent, are 
Tymicha, wite of /01:!/m the Crotonian. 
P hi/res, daughter of Leophyor, a Crotonian, filter of Birdecus, 
Occe!lo and Eccelo, of Luca, 


C hilar, I. 


ho 

" 
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Cþ4/onis ,daughrer of Chilo the Lacedzmannian, 

I hear", wite of Bron:inus the Metapontine, 

Aluya, wite of M lothe Crotonian, 

Laſthenia of Arcadia, daughter of Abrateles the Tarenrtine. 
Echecrates, a Phliahan. 

Tyrſenes, of Sybaris. 

P) firr onde, of [arenturm, daughter of Niſtiades, 
Salacerd, 

Rio, of Art os, 

Babelyma, of Argos, 

Cleechma, iter of Amﬀtocharides, a Lacedxmonian, 


In all, 17, Thus Jamblichw, 

Laertius faith , His Syſteme ( or, as Caſſioderms, Colledge ) connnued for 
nineteen generations; for the laſt of the Pthagoreans ( whom Ariſtoxenus ſaw ) 
were Xenophilus the Cha!cidean of Thrace, and Phanton a Ph/:1a/1ar , and 
Echecrates, 4rd Diocles, and ff on as , who alſo were Phliaſ1ans, They 


heard Philolaus 4nd Euryrus, 50th of Tarentum, 


Al 


a 7emb. c. 2$. 


p. 131, 


b pag. 132 


c read Hm. 


See Erympicg 
magn. 


d Jamb.c. 6 
p. 44. 


The Diſcrpline and Doftrine of 


PYTHAGORA 


The Firſt Part. 


$1 CO OI AAA EE oe —  — — - = _— O— 


CIA. 


The great authority and eſieem of Pytnagoras 
among ft bis Di caples, 


E3-v AGO R.13, nornd hi dit iples capable of 
Pilot _ yy Pep 4 then by a9: 1pline fo ftrict 
and ſevere, a+ night ſeem increvibl: ro have been 
under2nne by tree perions , Were ic not tounded ups 
onthe great aurhocie) y and :eputation which he had 
amnongit them. 

a T/eciocoi ns” {oh Opinions they conceived to be this. 
that he wo 11 4 CO," 00! mired [4 08 WAI fo of !i ry 
perſon, but a god ; 7n 1 one OO acouſmi' ain, Who Pythogoras was; for the 

[-15, He was WH, Pert's' en | \pollo. b [n Coir ff mi tion he cot , they 13 Parce thoſe 

wonders related is: # itfe; and the like, wi: 0) had 7 acknow! 'edo 26a robe true , 

and it being tmp ſible th ey (ron'd all be perform: 4 by one mas: \ hey conce Ve 

mÞaifeſt , that theſe relarioes orete tw alt {, 3t 10 a human perſon, Ut 

ſomething above mankind; This th ey ack now! edge : . for among ſt them thereti: a 


ſaying, that, h 


1wo-footed Man and Bird 
and another third, ak 


by which lird 1 ey meant Dythogoras . Andd Ar iſtorle, in his book of Pytha- 
gorick PLilotophly , relates, Th. ſach a diviſion as this was rreſerved by the 
Pythage, Av, Anon p ſt their mefFable Secrets: Of rational anmals, one kind ; 's 


God: ano; \ 1113; athird between bah theſe, Pyt thagoras 


© They eſteemed Pythagor as in the next place to the 2d, _ 45 ſome good Ge- 
1us tmdulzent to mankind: ſome aff ming, that he was Ps ra . others , 
eb ca, Apollo: ſome, oneof thoſe Genii wiith dl in the Moon ; 
others, ove of the celeſtrall deinres, appeari''g a that tet... 1anſhape, for 
the berefit and dirett ion of mortall life, that he m git comm (ns, 4 the whol!- 
ſome i1[urination of Reatitmde ard Phileſ opt » ty myral na; (han which, 


a greater good Can never Come, 107 ſhall ever cone, mh tk (4 by the gods 
eh ough the means of this Pythagoras. Whcanceto tis : ay | verb of the 
F 4:7 - 
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Faire? 41 *{ 5,ctanis ed, for a 101 / it reverend eſs on. 
f >, phyrics (alt h, i bey r: chan'd h: m among jt the gy A. ; ann * therefore wh 2». f pag. 
wy they vent to dacliver th ancis any excelent LE 3 ourof ihe ſecrets of 
l;, P11 ef pÞy, Cy RD many ply cal! comoln 5 mich: b: deauced , then ! hey 
jwore by ihe Tort acty3, -? 1nd calms , Þyt his 74S 45 {me God i9 wits: fs, ſaid, 


av, 18. 


\Who rhe Terracty; co our {ouls expreit, 
Ercrnall Nature's foun: ain, I atreit; 


8 it hich o.uh they ſd, as forbearing through reverence to name him ; tor they g Janb.cax 
were ver } [; AY 13; 010 fr: 1g fie 14ame of ANY god, pap 138. 
So great indeed was the reſpe&they bare him , that Þ je was nr lawfhell b Alien var. 
| for any one 16 dvnb: of what he ſa:d, nor to queſtion him furt'er concerning u ; hilt. 4.27. 
but they didacquieſce ind ! thin 055 5 0 be ael:wver*4,as if they wereOraclec:. And 
when he went abroad 0 Cities ut was reporied, He went wor to teach, bur tacyre, 
Hence 1t.caNe £0 paſle, thart | when they aſſerred any) thing m d jpaces [f 1 Ctc.nar. deor. 
th ey were queſt oned Dy it'mwas {"» they aſe Ils anſwer Ipſe d1x1t, HE | {11d It; It, 1 
which He was Pythagoras. This keto; tx was among them the tirit and | k Greg. Nat; 
orearelt of doctrines; his j1dgment being a reaton free from, and above all, Ora. 3, 
<xaminatrion and « enſure. 


CHAP. 1K 
c Thetwo ſorts of Auduors :and firſt of the Exoterick , 


E.=41 how he explored them, 

n 

ta He Andy 0: + Or ' »794poras ( ſuch, I mean, as belonged to the family) 

d were oftwa {o:ts, Eciterich and Elverich : the Exorcerich s were thoie 
who were unde: p:obation , whichit they well performed, rhey were ad- 

's mitted ro be Eſrericks, For, ofthoſe who came to P\tha:oras, he ad- 

J mitted not every one, but onel 7 rhoſe whom he liked : firſt, upon choice: 

) and next, by t! 11211, 

ſc a i be Phtb ao a 1:5 are f.:.d ro bave ben averſe from thoſe who ſell | ar- a lan. c,34 

2 TEL and »pen i 'c 7 (9. my lire e gates of an {nn » to every one that comes ig 

a them; avd if ther find wot 4 vant or ſaeinthi manner, then they run imo C:ties , 

's and ranſact th: Gy nmNnd.:d, 4: le. vac? A TEWAYA IO ar H0no::rable perſons 2 

A I here. 75 Pyrhago: 4s [i Ami) Is 'F —_ NES IC A they who Were pitre; 'p 1Nt- 
trated might | ainty WNK [#1 7 4 hem. Fat the reſt, as Homer /a: da o' T anra- 


lns . orieve , tor tH bat bein | 4 tt the ”! Fo of learn 7g», ge " they CAR"! tate of it it 
Moreover, they fa, I bat ; :ey who for ire teat h (MC) As Come to them , are 


meancer PS Sturuaries and C narint marers ; for ,A Stanary, when he Byoild b Apnl in Apo: 
by : 


make a Mercur Y, ſeexs out ſome pece of wiod fit 19 receive that form; but theſe, lo. lid. 1. 
A- of ey Very / el; 1/It;93% C146 AV 67 19 $448 C that! of, E/[8KeC, cir's this ſen- 
he Cc j} hex (rheret NO! ey mY t/ exd CANON um, an, & de lire { [3 /CAM foim , he rence «> Py- 
7s a mitted thers no\, ti! he had mage 7740/7 Hoa udoment of them, Firſt, Fa -1- Mhagoras. 

c lamb.c,17. 

: 11red, how *hry 4 4 heretofore WL UVer le wi 1 the i parents and friends ; next, he 
P” obſerved thew naſca Eres la:rghiers , and nnnece yl, 4-y filence or d.ſtourſe. 
5, /1 lorenmer 1 w1i4” tor 12011 4tions were s 4 d wherher pofieſs*d with paſſion d lamb. c.20, 
33 and inrempe: ance , whether Þ one to anger or unchalt defires , or con- 
for tentious O- ambirinus , and how the y behaved themtelves | 1N contention 4 
ole and friendſhip, | 4:44 omſe what friends thoſe were , math whom they were & lamb. c.17, ry 
ch, imimate, az:d tl cir conver (ation with them , and in whoſe ſociety they ſpent the = 
ods greateſt pa tot rhe nay; (1-1 1/- upon what occalhons they wyed and oriryed. = 
the f Mercover he #n/1acredt ir preſence and their gate , and the whole motion f lenb. c.20. ; 
67 - of . 
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of their body; and, phy ig onom.zng them by rhe ſymp:oms, be ai{rowere by 4 
g Pordh. pag. nifeſt fugnes the occu't d.Þ? 413980047 jos, For, g he {+ ii tadicd that 
Science concerning men, tiercby wſc,ver.ng of what ar[ſpoſntion every one Was ; 
neiuner did be admit any in:9 15 friend & #-; and aca 1A NA/ge, b-ta- e De Nad Pty. 
kt liþ.t. cap. 4. /59£r0mized the man u ha, he were, This word (ſaith Age” 14, upon the 
ſame occalion ) {:gnitierh ro make enquiry into the manners of rome , by 
ſome kind nt conjecture of the wit by the tace avd Countenance , anu by 
the arc and habit of the whole body. 
4 $ awd587 Can 5 1 P ; , . - - F 
\ Jamb.cap.20- ) [ wpon exact wbſcruation 0] al. rheſe Parner: [4 s, he found'them :o be of 
good diſpoſitions , then he examined whether they 944 good manzers , and were 
docile ;, firſt, whether they couldread ly and ingenion;.y to.l-w thr which be 
rold them ;, next, whether they had axy lover) thoſe thinns wir h they heard, 
For he conſidered what diſpo/1tion they were of u: b:jr; mie penile, this be 
calle [1.0 TXET10 WV : for he Accouniei ronuobne|s An. en: mytv bh. AY of reaching , 
becauſe it 15 attende 4 by 'mpatience, in: emper ance , ang r Oh..ifenciſe, Confus 
fon, d [honour , and the like ; but mil dne| e and gentler); by i C5) Cons 


trarics, 
k lambl. cap. Likewiſe « i» mAkng the firſt trial of them, heconlidered, whetker they 
pag. 95. could tyuautuy, ( for that was the word he uſed) andexam ver, wir ther if they 


could learn that which they heard , they were able to be /ilent, ana to keep it to 
themſe!ves, 


CHAP. III, 
Purificative Inſtitation by ſufferings. 


a' Porpb. 4 : i He ch. efeſt ſcope which Pythagoras propos 'd, was to del;wer ard free the 

mind fromthe mm gapements and fetters, in which it 5 con f:n'd from her 

| fr ſb infancy ; rms: hout which freedom, none can learn any thing ſound or true, 

nor can perceive by what that which is unſouna 1m ſenſe 5 Ss For, the mind 
(according to him) ſeeth all, and hearcih ll, ihereſt are eaf and blind, 

This he performed by many exerciſes which he appointed for puri- 
fication of the mind, and for the probation of ſuch as came to him, which 
endured five years before they were admitted, 

b If upon this examination ( which we declared ) he judged any per ſon Capa- 
ble, hethen remined him three years to ve deſpiſed , making A e /t of bus Cone 
ftancy ard trae love ro learning , and whether he were ſufficient: y inſtrutted 4s 
ro deſpiſe glury, ro contemn hoxour, and the like 
ce land. © He conceived it in generall requiſite , that they (hould take much labour 

and pains, for the acquiſition of Arts and Sciences; and ro that end he appointed 
for them ſome torments of camteriſing and nci/10n , to be per formed by fire and 
feel, which none that were of anil! mclination would under gee, 


CHAP, y. 


b Iamb.cap. 07 
pag. 77. 


Silence, 
a lamb. Oreovery he enjoyned thoſe that came to him Silence for five years, Ms 
king triall bow firmly they would behave themſ-lves in the meſt difficult 
of all continencies ; for ſuch 15 the government of the ron gue,as is manifeſt from 
thiſe who have 4 vulged my/terier. 

This TeretTys o1wny, a quinquenniall ilence, was Called txwtther, ( and 
Re ſomerimes , bur leſle frequently , txzermortin) Þ ond TE txt iy auvra Ty 

v Heſych. Ayer, from keeping our ſpeech wirhin our ſ-lves, 
- _— nt The reaſon of this ilence was, © That the ſoul might be converted into 

© pICTET, 


' ber 


1110 
her 
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her ſelf from externall thing 1, and from the irratiouall paſſions in her, and from 
the Fig! even unto her own life , which 15 ro live for ever, . Or, as d {-emen; d Strom. $. 
Ailexand/ inus expreſlerth it , 1har his diſc pes, being diver.ed from ſen/ible | 
things, might ſtckh God wiih a pure mind, Hence © L::c:4: to the demand ei vid 
how Pythagoras Could reduce men to the remembrance of the things 
which they had formerly known, ( for he held Science to be onely Re- 
miniſcen'e) makes him anſwer , F:rjt,by long quiet and /ilence, ſpeaking no- 
thing for five who!e years, | 
Yer © Agel/.us afirms , that he appointed not the ſame lexgth of ſilence to & lib.1, cap.4. 
all, but ſcverall to ſeverall perſons, according to their parucular capacities, 
And Apuleins;, that jor the graver ſort of perſons , this tACUMINELY WAS Bode 
raed by a (ho: ter ſpace ; but the mare talkative were puniſhed, as it were, by exile 
frem fl 8:ch tive years, | 
f Fle who kept filence , heard what was ſaid by others, but was not allowed f Agel. ibid, 
ether wo queſtion, if he under/i001 not , or to write down what he heard, Nune 
kept filenc leſſe than two years, Agellis adds, that :heſe within the time of ſi- 
lence and heatin' , were ca'led Acoultici, But when they had learn:d th ſe 
th.ngsthe moſt d:ſſicuit of al', ro hold therr peace , and to hear , and were now 
grown learned in /ilence, which they called &xxwwtav , then they were allowed to 
ſpeak, andtoq ejtion, and io write what thty heard, and what they conceived, 
Ar thus time (hey were called Mathemarici , from thoſe Arts which they then 
beran 0 learn ard to med.taie, Thus A ell. us, how rightly, I queltion : tor 
Mathematiici and Aconſmatci Were Fain&ive appellations of che Pyrha- 
g9reans , not in probation, bur after admiſſion, as we ſhall ſee hereafcer 
Thus, as g Apuleins ſaith, he ranght nothing to his diſciples before ſilence; 
And with him, the firſt meditation, for 01.6 tha: meant to bea wiſe man, was , g Flond. | 
wholly to reſtrain the tomgree of words , thaſe words which the Poers call Win- 
ged, to pluc- off the feart,and to Confine them within the wall of our teeth, Thig, 
l ſay, was the firſt rndiment of wiſdom , tolearn to meditate, and to nnlearn to 
talk, | 


CHAP. V. 
Abſtinence, T emperance, and other wates of F arification. 


2 Orcover, he commanded them to abſtain from all things that had utes 
and from certaine other meats alſo which obſtrutt the clearneſſe of the a Jamb, c. 16, 
wnlerſtandino, Þ and for the ſame end ( viz, in order to the inquiſiton and P: 74 : 
the apprehention of the moit diſhcult Theozemes ) he thewiſe commande 4 b tamb, ibid.” 
them to abſt anc (rom wine , to eat litle, to ſleep little; a Careleſſe comempr of ho- 
nour riches, and the lhe; an unfeigned reſpett towards kinred, ſincere equality 
and kinducſſe towards ſuch as were of the ſame age, and aj19pen/rty to further 
teyou ng er without enVy, 
< In fire, he procured to his D:ſcipies aconver ſation with the gods by viſions c Famb. ibid, - 
and dreams, which never haypen to a ſou! diſturbed with anger oor pleaſure , 
cr anyother nabefitting tranſportation, or with impurity and a rigid ignorance 
of ll theſe, He cleanſ d, ana purified the ſoul divinely from all theſe, and in- 
hindled the divine part in he, and preſerved her, an4 dirett:4 in her that in- 
rellefFuall divineere which is better, (d as Plato ſauh, ) then athouſand cies of , i 
fleh, for by the help of this onely, Truth is apprehended ; After this manner he ending &q 
procured purification of the Imtellett : And ſuch was his forme of I»t1tutron as pivas Ta 7s - 


to thoſe thing [i [orwre. | 
eDindorus ſaith, they had ar exerciſe of temper ance after ihis manner; There © Excerpt, Vas : 
I . . leſ.pag. 245. 
bein prepared and ſet before them all ſorts of delicate food, they lozhed upon it 7 


azwdmhile, ang af'er that their apperites were fully provokgd by the hehe 
N thereof 


y 
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* ſembl.cap.17 
b Laert. 
© (th, 


C [ambl. 


© Lacrr. 


5 [oambl. 
e Leert. 


>[ambl, cap. 
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(her en? they crommanied itto betakraof, & and S1ven fo th: ſervants | hep 
thewſel', $197 Away Without dimmy («his they dic, {ut Jomblichus® s 
punihihe'r appecite. 


CHAP, VL 
Community of Eſtates. 


N this time ,all that they bad (that is their whole eſtate was made 6:mmon 
| pur together and male une, | | ney brought ferth,ſaub % Agellius, wia: [o- 
ever they had of ſtock. or munep, and conſtut; 14! 41 An ,nſepar: i.e S\.1u ”, As be; ng 
that Arcs nt way « of aſſ.cia.vwm, which wurly 1s termed Kaiwofgioy, d i his was 
o4ver up to ſucho rhe : 4 {cipler, as were aps. nted for that purpoſe, 2d were 
called Pelirrci 7 OccomMmict, as being per ſons fit to govern a fam y and t0 
give [awves, 

This was conformable ro the precepts of Pythigoras (as © Timeys 
afirms) h rſt owe? To? PAY Evol, All Commun amongſt friends ; an! , Q\oyrs 
t09TY5, fricndihip, equalityy and, f Eſteem nuthing nonr gwn .&y ao 5 mea sf, be 
extermmated a'l propriety, and; ncreaſed communiy even to i eir /aft pr 7o{ſions, 
as being cauſes of di\ſention and crouble ; for all thkrgs were commun amen Tf 
th "M1, 10 $140 had a py priety lo any thing, : 

But what A e!lius rermes 4-2 inſeparable S2ciety,15 to be urderitond ons 
ly conditionally, provided that they milked nor at any time this com- 
munity: for, whoſoever did ſo, reve anain his owne eſtate ani more then 
that f þ ich he brou ht imo the community, ad d: eparied, 


CHAP, VII. 
Admiſſion or RejeGion. 


* JF Hey who appeared worthy to parricipiate of his aottrins, waging by they 
* lambl.cap-17 


* Proph. pap; 


:4, 


» [ambl. cap. 


18, pag, 54 


lives and moderation, afier their five year's 6 ence, were mage Etotericks, 

and were adwitted to hea Pyrhagoras within the S$creen,arnd to ſee him; vut be - 
fore thar 1,mwe they heard hins aiſcarr ſe being on the autſidapf ine Screen, and 
nat el wh; h: my, 'VIno A long t177E experim V.! cf the:r proper 21ers by MM. Are 

1g only, But if they were rejetted,they receaved their eſta; e double, and 4 tomb 
was made by the D:ſciples, as if they had PI dead ; for (04 tha: were about 
 Pyrhagoras ſpoke of them, and when they met them behaved rhemſe/e5 towards 
them, as if they had been ſom: other perſons, but the mn themſeluzs they [aid 


were dead. 


CHAP. VIII 
DiſtinGion. 


Hatſoever he diſcourſed tro thoſe that came to him, he declared 

either plainly or ſy mbolically(tor hee had a two-fold forme of 
reaching) :and of thoſe who came to him,ſoine< were called Macbemarici , 
others Acouſmarici. The Marhematici were ti hoſe who learnt the fuller 
and mgre exa&tly-elaborare reaſon of Scizn'e, The Aconmaricithey,who 
heard only the chief heads of learning, withoar mor e Cx Act explicarion, 
hus Þ as there were two Fmnds of Philotophy, bs W2'c ſhere Iwo 
forts of thoſe who Rudied Philoſophy. T ic * <d coals rhac 
the A athematic: were Pyrhagor eans: 7 Dn The us" / "CA! c d a NOT A. 
knowledge that the Arouſmaici were Pycha;0:cuns ;tor they had their 
learnny 
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[earning not £79 P\;hagoras , but from Tippaſus;whoſame ſay, was of 
(.y#819#44, VU! hers Of Mc od ML LED 

The Philoſop:1y of the Acou/macr Contilts of Noarines wichour 
demon:{trations and rcatons , -butihat, So its mutt bz done and the 
like, which they were to oblerve as tomany wvine Doct:ines, and they did 
Heem thoſe amonrgit ehem the witclt, who had molt of thelis Acor ſms ra, 
Now all zhcle 1coaſmara wete Oiyided 10to thee kinds ; {ome tell , what 
ſome: bing 5s ; others tell, what is wiſt ſuch a thing , the third ſort 
Tell, wha: 150 bc dane ani wha or, Thole that tell war 4 ihing 15 are of 
his kind.4s What 15 the liland of the Befied 2The Sun > the Moon? What 
i- th; O arte x Delplut? che Terract ys? Whar 1s the Muhck of the Syrens} 

Thoſe whi. bh coll :: Dat is mijt, as, Wat .s mo /t jſt > [0 ſacrifice, What is 
+ To 8; N moer 4 and imitherextÞ acethat which . hi names to thi:gs, 
whais the wile (it amonu ſt 152 Al devine, What the moſt bearrnifull? Harm: p, 
wha the 1m. ft powerju {? Reaun. Via the beſt > Beatitude. What the trueſ!: 
! 47 90. are wicked, For which(ibey fay)be commended 1J:1ppodamias, a 
Poct of Salamis, who {a1d, 


O (324s | whence are you iITow ſo good ſo bleſt > 
O 11x | woence are you > How with ll poſſeſt p 


47 


Th-ſe and ſuch like are the Acenfſmatra of this kindgfor every one of rhete, | 


relleth, What i5 Moit, The ſame it 15 with that whit. h 15 call:d che witdone 
of the Seven Saycs. for they Enquired not what is good, bur what is mait 
000d; not WHAL 15 difficule, bur what 15 Moit diffi. uligwhic hi ro know our 
telves ; not what is facile, but What 15 molt facile , which is the cuilome of 
Nations. Thote Aco»fmars ſeem to follow this kind of wildome ; for thoſe 
Sages Were beto:c Pyrhavoras. The 1couſma:a which tel what 15 tubedune or 
what is n0t 10 beduneare thus, As that we ought 0 beg't children , for we mu ſt 
lexus behind #1 ſwch 4s may (e: ve the Gods in our room-0r y that we ou1ht to pur” 
eff rhe? oh v0 fir ſt;orgthat we onght not to goin the common K al, & the like. 
Such were the Aconfſmata ; but thoſe which have moſt ſaid upon them are 
concerning ſacr:ſices, ac what times, and atrer what manner they are ro be 
performed) and concerning 1e9:8vall £0m our place of habitation, and con« 
cerning depr/ture, how we muit bury the Dead, for lome whereof there 
13a e4ſ.5 V1VCNs AS,rhat we "10h 19 ye! coildren, tha we may (eave in cur 
room 2m 'tl1:r (er vant of che (ads, lhucot or hers there 1s noreaſon ; and, in 
ſome, thar which followes the precepr ſeems to beallyedro the words , 
but in orb<r< 15 wholly ditianty 28, (#4 we on gh! nut ty break bread , becas [e 
i conducetl to jnagment in HA , Bur th: reatons that ate applyed to the 
are nor Pyrhagorean, bur giver by fo'ne or her who ftucied Pyrhagorean 
Learning, endcavouring 10 apply 19Me pc: bable conjecture ro them ; As 
of the litt macntioned, That bread 15 not to be hrocengſome fay, Hz who 
earhe!s rogeriier,ought not rodiflolve, For anciently all Friend; ufed after 
a barbarous manner ro meet at on? loate ;orhers, Thar you mutt nor give 
fo bad an omen, as, when you are going about any rhing, ro break it off. 
Bur there was one Hippomedon, an © Agrianean , a Pythagorean of the 
Acouſmarick ranck, who ſaid , That Pyihaporas gave reaſons and demon- 
t-arions ot all theſerhings; bur becauſe they were delivered by tradition 
through many , and thote (i1ll growing more idle , that the Reaſons were 
taken away, andth? P-oblems onely lefr. Noth; Marhemaricall Pyrha- 
goreans grant ali chi tobetrue, bur the occalion of rhe difference they 
fry was this: Py; haporas went from Toms, and Samus, inthe rime of ['s! » 
crate ®reigne. tn lraly, which was then wa louriining condition , where 
the chiefe!t verinons of the Cities became converfont with him. To tr: 


rr * 
+ + % # 4 


2 Jamb.cap 22 
pag. 97. and 
cap. >1. tor 
the chapters 
are kcre allo 
confounded. 
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moit an.1ent of theſe, and (uCh as bad leait leaſnre, ( bzcauſe rhey were tas | 
ken up With publick employments  1o that it would be very had tor 
them to learn Machemnticks and Demon'tration+ ) he diſ-ou ied barely, 
conceiving it did nothing lefle advantage them . even wirh »ut the caules, 
to know whar they had rodo : as Patients, n t enquiring why ſuch things | 
are preicribed rhem, nevertheleſs obtain 5-+l:h, - ur to the younger, who F 
were abl=< ro alt andlearn , he imparted by D:wmon.trations and Mathema- 
ticks, The Mahemaric: profelied that rney came from thele ; the Aconſ- 
ma:ici,i:om the others, chiefly trom H. ppaſur,ywho was one of the Pyrha- 
goeans, Bur becauſe he publiſhee _ rhz1r dodtrine | and hrit wrote of the 
d>phear of rwelve Pentagones, h- died in the Seaas animpicus perſon , not 
obcainirg the fame at whit: he a1 ned, 


CHAP. 1X 
How they diſpoſed the Day. 


. 7 E (hall next ſpeak con. c:ning thoſe things which he r2aght them 

in the day ; for, according to his drection: , thus awd hey who 
were taught by tum, Theſe men pertormed th.1r morning walks by theme 
ſelves, and in ſuch places where they m1ght be exceeding qurer and re» 
tired, where were Temples, and Groves, and or he! dclighttull places ; for 
rh<y thought ir was not fit they ſhould ſpeak with any one, till they had 
firit compos'd their ſouls, and firred their intellect, and chat fuch quiet 
was requiſite for the compoſure ot rth17 Incellect ; for,as ſoon as they 
aroſe , to intrude among the people , they thought a tumultuous thing, 
Therefore all the Pythagorcans ever mAde cholce of the molt tacred 
places. 

After their morning-walk, they came to one another, chiefly in the 
Temples , or in ſome ſu. h places, They made uſe of theſe times for do- 
Arinesand diſciplines, and rectifications of their manners. 

After they had fiudied awhile , they went to their morning exerciſes ; 
the greater part uſed to annoint themſelves, and run races ; the f2wer, to 
wreitle in Orchards and in Groves ; ſome, by throwing fledges , or by 
e:apling hands, ro make triall of their ttrengrh ; chooling ſuch exerciſes as 
they judged molt convenient tor them. 

Ar dinner they uſed Bread and Hony. Wine after meals they drunk 
nor. The time after dinner they employ*'d in politicall affairs, .as well 
forraigne as domettick , according to the injunction of rheir Lawes : for 
they endeavoured to manage evcry thing in the afternoons. As ſoon as the 
evening came , they berook rhemſclves again, not fingly, as in their more 
ning walks , bnt ewo or three walked together , repeating the doErines 
they had learn, and exerciſing themſelves in vertuous employments. At- 
ter their walks, they uſed baths and waſhing , having waſhed, they mer 
rogerher to ear ; bur they did noteat rogetner more then ren pertons: 
As ſoon as they who were rocome rogerher were met,they uſed ant ph 
and ſacrifices of meal and frankincenſe. Then they went to ſupper, thet 
they mighr end it before the Sun were fer. They uſed Wine, and Maza, 
and Bread, and Broth, and Herbs, both raw and boyled : they likewiſc 
ſer before them the fleſh of ſuch bealts as uſed ro be ſacrificed, They ſcl- 
dom ear broths of fiſh, becauſe ſome of rh-m are, in ſome reſpects, very 
hurrfull ; likewiſe (ſeldome Jrhe fleſh of ſu; hcrearnres ar uſe not ro hurt 
mankind. Afrer ſupper, they offered libarions , rhen had leQures. Their 
culiom was, thar rhe younge(t amongſt them ſhould read, and rhe eldel: 
ſhould , as Prelident, order what and how he ſhould read. When they 
Were 
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: ho viicd the wins poured forth rothemn in bbation; 
ring the lkbutun, the clde.t or them declared theſe things, Thi 
nm; ihould hut o” kill a domeltiick Flant or f.uit ; betides, rhar they 
(1 well, and thing reverencly of the gods, dxmons, and herocs ; 
Jiavitcro think well of prren:s and ben-tactors ; ro ailiit law , and 
OPPN11C Fe bollion. 1 ts 19d, CVery Ol.C departed co nis houſe. ; 
They wore a WAntre and cle giznent ; they hadalloy coverlers white 
19d lean of 'Þ linnen, for they ut-d not any of skjns, becaule they 2P- b far radia 


x v ! y Tv s 
; 49 vs -v AN 
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» 


2d not the exeriaſe of Hung. | od, - pdtos 

Theſiwverethet aditiontthar were delivered ro rhat ſociety of men , rc2d 3 {ave 
poly con ernmg d12r, of whic h hereateer more particularly | partly con- Ad. ot L4- 
CErnine the cout of te, ers expreſly 
a (aich, that lin- 
nen Was not 
as yer uſed in 
cholc pares, 


CHA P.1- 
Huw they examined theu acions morning and evening. 


Hſe and oll orhzr ations of the day, they contriv'd in the 
mo-nins before th:y roſe, and examined at night before uy 
Nepr ; thus, by 11 wo-told acts exerciling the memory, 3 {hey conceived 2 Jamb. cap. 
thar it 1w44 veet! '{* lo Yer ain and preſ-rve 1” memory All whict) they (EAYME. and 
that le/lons 1d dviFrines hol be (o far acquired, as wnill they are ab e to y:- 
member what they have lent ; for rhat is it which they ought to know , and 
beor in mind. For ths realm te) cherjived memury mach, an1 exerciſe, and 
ec0l great core of it ; andinienrning they gave not over, untill they bad Toiten 
their leſſon per Fettly by heart. AP thaoorcan roſe not ant of bed, bef e he had 
called ro mind 15 1tt ions of rhe 4ay paſt , wh 1 recolletion he per formed in this 
manner : Te endeavors'd to call ro mud what he firſt, as ſoon 44 he roſe , 
either had heard , or gwen in charge to his ſervants ; and what inthe ſecond 
place, ard what in the third , and ſo on inthe ſame order, And then for his 
oing ferth, whom he me: firſt, whomnext; and what diſcourſes he had with 
the firſt, whot with the ſecon ly, what nith the third , and (0 of the re ſt . for he 
endeavoured '9 Yepeart 1m Page all that: hapnca throughoat the whole day , 1 
or der 4s 't hiyp»od + An! f a4 their up-riling they had more leiſure, then af. :r 
the ſame manner they e.:4:av1ered torecotiect all that Fapned to then for three 
daies b:favc, Ts thiy chiefly exerciſed the memory ;, for they conceive! that 
AK / p- . _ 
bath ns conduceih more to ſcience, experience, and pi wdence, than to remm- b From Ilamp 
blickus reſtore 
X ® @a1 . = » , \ , _s « : Dindaryus . Ih 
E xcerpt.Valeſ.918. 248. rending why yog wilGor whos imoyulu x; pee, i71 N my miyney hunoger, 
Te Suu au WAA INANRC OO) 


ber 147} thing S, 


This was conformable to the 1nlticution of Pythagoras ; for, © He advi- c Porpb.-p.x6. 
ſea to have renard chic fly ro ewo temes , that when we went t0 flee, and that 
when we roſe From Ne p; at each of theſe we ought to con ider , what aitions are 
paſt, ard wha: tr come, Of rhe paſt , we ought 1» require an account of our 


= @ e 
ſelver; of the Futurr, we ought to have a providentiall coyge, Wherefore he ad- 


DO . X _ 
viſed every oe to repeat t9 himſelf theſe verſes | dſo ſoon a5 he came home, 4 Lecrt 
07] before he /lept. 


Nor tuffer fleep ar night to cloſe thine eyes, 
Till rh-1ce chy ads rhar day rhou halt o're=run, 
How ſ1:p:2 what deeds? what duty left undone ? 


Oo | And 
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a Tonbl. cap; 
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PYTHAGORAS. 


And before they aroſr, theſe; 


As ſoon as e'rethou wak it, 10 oder lay 
The actions to be done tnat following day, 


To this effet Awſonins hatha Pyrthagoricall Arroa/:s, as tie tearms ic, 


A od wiſe perſon, ſuch as har d!y one 

O- mary thou [ands 19 Apollo known 5 

He his own jwdpe ſtrittly himſelf ſurvezs, 

Nor minds the Noble* J oY the Common's waves - 
But, lire the world it ſe!f, i: ſmeo h and ro: ond, 
In all his poli <1 frame A9 blemi h found, 

He think s how 19,4 7 Cancer the day exiens, 

And Cap! 1COrn the nip by, Himſelf perpend; 
Is a («ſt ba/layce, thet ns flaw there be, 
Nething bg t, bat thu all agree : 

Within that all be [s: id. nothing by 

A hollow ſount 4 betr a1 VACKI1Y, 

Nor (uffer leep to ſeize his eyes, bef,re 

All atts of tat long day he katnhrnuns're: 
What things were miſt, wrat done in time, Wodt r94 3 
Why here reſpett, or reaſon there ft YOot . k 
H hy b 'ept the wor [t | ant * w her Yeu od 

A beggar ; why WE! h br ok REN paſſun griey ?/ . 
What wiitl/d which had been better mot deſiwd, 
Why profit b: fore h neſty requir*d 7 

[f any by ſome ſyeech or look offended, 

Why neture more then diſcip. ine attended? 

All wor 1s and deeds thus ſearchr from morn to night, 
He ſorrows for the ill, rewards the rieht, 


CHAP. XL 
Secrecy. 


Endes rhe quinquenniall hence , mereTys txwwhice, of the Pythago- 

reans, whilit they were Exotericks; there was another, tear med Toty- 
TO txtuvtic , a perperuall or compleart lilence , ( or ſecrecy ) proper to 
the Eſorericks, not amn-neft one another, bur towards all ſuch as were nor 
of their ſociety; 

2 [ he princepall and moſt efficacious of their d-ttrines they all kept ever 
among(i themſelves, as not 19 be ſpoken, with exatt E. hemythia towards exira- 
eons perſons, continumy them unwritten ard preſerv'donely by memory ty *_ 'r 
ſucceſſors , to whom they de ivered them as myſt: T0121 of the 00as ; by which 
means, nouhing of any me ment came abroad from them. What had been an ht 
and learnt 4 long time, was onely known within the walls; ard if at any tte 
there were awyextraveons, and, as 1 may ſoy, profane ner (ons anong]t then : 
the Men (1 Vy Commien'y we're the Pyth AGO LANs termed. ; ome i ther meanins t9 
one anower by ſymbols. 


b Hence Ly (is rep: OVINg Tipparchs , tor communicating rhe aicourte 
co uninitiated perians » VO! 'q1 of M arhe: Natick: and Thain: Y {ah ; { 
report , that your teach Philoſ-phy in pblich to all that come, which Py Wes 
ras would not dy, AT you , Hipparch db lea wh mu! h pai us, Peer 10't 19% 


10 heed af: er Ju had taſted i \ O27 ob! 4 per; z: )1 he $:ci! 1,108 A:/icacics 5 which you 


PI1 HAHAGCUTRES, 
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19. are deal ts mt; for 3c {a:l,We or ghi to remember that it 1s yron:zacco d nor 
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jo b: communicaret to thyſr, wh ſe ſoul 11 not pur /i*d [o much as in dieam, + or 
it is not law'tli 16 beſt or) 011 every one tat #4: CÞ was acquired with ſo m > la- 
baur, nur (0 reveal che my jier et; of the L. len fran godaeſſes to prophane per ſons : 
for they W112 42 4b theſe, 4'e Atke uniuſt and ,rreligions, It 3 0004 10 Confrder 
with n our ſe ves, how much time was employ'd in takn g away the ſpots that 
werein our b, ca? , that ater fie yerrs we might be made capable of his diſ- 
courſes, For 44 Diers frijt 34,0 444 wWr.ng ou! the C oaths they intend to dy, 
tha' they may take ihe dy ſ', ws that it can never be wahed our,or talen away ; 
in /ihs manuer the D-viie rrepared thyſe who were incl;ned to Phu ojophy : left 
he m4 (1 be deceived by thoſe, of wham hs hoped that they wor ld prove g01d and 
honeſt, For he xſedno auulierate learning, nur the nets wherewith many of the 
Sophiſts intangle the young n.en; bu be was (hi/full inth nys div ne and hu- 
man: wheres they, under ihe pretence of h.s dattrize, d) mary ſtrange things, 
rverpling the young men unbeſeeming'y, and as they meer ih+m;, waereby they 
reader their Anditors v0: ob and raſh, For the) iifife f ee Teorems avid Diſ- 
c:urſes, mo ma:.zor; hat ore 19t free but aiſordcred, Ar, if into a 4a” -p W.11 
fullof art and mire, wy 11.4 pret Ol ar tranſparint wacry (8 try bl:es the 
dirt, and ſpoi's the wucy ; the ſame 511, as ro thoſe whiteach and are ran: ht ; 
for, about trem.nds and hearts of ſc) As dreno; initiated, tnere prowes 11) Cl: 
and all coverts, wh ch darken all modeſty and meekn:ſs, andreaſ.n, 'ndrins 
it f/0:1 rmerea ng reve, Hence (prong a'l k/nds of ills, growing up, and hin- 
dr;ng the j eaſon, A141 MW! fu! er l'g '! 44 look ot, [ wal firſt 1A4me their m.the: 1, 
Interperance and Aviric ht exceeung fruitfull, From Inemper ance ſpring 
up 41 lawfull marriazes, U1/t, 4nd 41/3 eaneſſe, a:4 nr (tron, and unnaiurall 
pleaſures, and cert4'n vehement a perites leadng tw dexh an4ruine; for ſome 
have been (1) viol-uily carried a vay with vle 1{ ures, that they have notr-f-ain:4 

om ther own m hrs anddaugihters;, but violating the Comm mewealth, 4:4 
the Law-s, [F/T AMC [!y 4148 17 97 Mn, A 14 Carrying abut their c faites i Or 
Stocks) v: ler; hurry them 0 deſtrutiin, From Ayarice pr 1ceed rAapines , 
thefts, pAary iCides, ſar. 14 | gs, Þ pſonin!s, and what (0; vcr is al'tedt) theſc. [t 
b-hves thereſv'e '-, r, cut avay tie matier where theſe wites ace bel, 
with fire and ſv rd, an({ Xl 4ts f t (9 ime, peruſy ng ds 'o eeiir ther: t/g 1 
fromrneſe wvil's; 4:4 rem plant mimagih ;s 0 114;aG, Thus Ly/ir. 
Net her 18 tha” EXP Tr 11on 5 [/) MH ATEHOUCE nanged z You AVEC d:ad 190 me, | ro 
b: unqeritond imply ; for this MTipparchns, dbeearſehe communica'ed, and 
prblick!y ſe: forin by wr tins, the Pjt5).41o7 1c) do(trines, ws exy:lled the 
SC, 42 . 4 Tomo vas mat: for him, 44 if he were deal, ( a_co: ding tothe 
culto:n © formerly mentioned)... So {trick were the Pythagoceans in vb.cr- 
vance of tits SCCrecy. 
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PYTHAGORAS 


The Second Parr. 


CHAP. 4 
Sciences preparative to Philo ſopby. 


2 'TE mind beiyg pwriftd | by 0-1 ipiine | ought TG 
be apply. d 10 ate tha! a c b-n:b 14ll ; 
th{ſ: he procured by 10 1 om ve 1 Walk ty, Þ inge 
rg it by deg: carte the cont pla non of :tetnl 


1.0 p2oreall thy ngs wh h arc ever in tis ime 
liarc; beginning ordetly fronta: molt mine, 

2 by che todd; nn ts of the change ir 1:cn1ld be 
diver - , and withu-aw it i(clt tinco! agh 1 Its 10 g7Ccat 
and long pravi:y ot rutiiment, 

To this end, he tirit uſed che Marhematicall S.jznces, and rhoſe ſpe 
culation* which are intermediate bet wixt Co! Po: en and inco: porealls, 
(for they have a threefold dimenſion like bodies, but they are 1mpaſſible 
like 1ncorpor entls 3 as degrees of preparation to rhe - Contemplation of the 
things that are ; diverting, by an artifhciall reaton,, the eyes.of the mind 
from corporeall things g which never are e permanent in the ſame manner 
and eſtate) never ſolittle roa deſire of aliment : «+ means whereof , - 1n- 
trroducing the contemplation of thing: That are, he rendred men truly 
happy, This nſe he made of the Mathemaricall "$I -nces, 

Hence it was, that Þ Juſt. ne Martyr a kari hinſclfro a Pythagorean, 
eminently lear md, detirous to be "ons! ible, He demanded whether he 
were verlt in Mat: WG Aitr-nomy. and Geom erry; Or do you think , 
ſaicrh he , you may be able co underſtand any rFng rhat perrains to Be- 
aritude , with ut having firft learned theſes, whic h abttract the ſoul from 
ſen{bles, preparing and adapring her tor hec 1nrellss SiMles ? Can you with- 
out theſe contemplate whar 1s honeſt and whor ond ? Thus, 1frera long 
commendarion of rheſe Sciences, he arimils'd im , for rhart he had con- 
feſs'd himſelf ignorant of them, 
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CHAP IH, 
Mathematich, its nome, parts. 


Heſe Sciences were hit termed Matnuate by Py. hagoras upon conk - Brock; 
deration that all Macheſrs (dilcipline) 1s Reminiſcence, which camgs : 1% ina 
nor extrinſecally to ſouls as the phancalies which are formed by ſen- = 
kblc objects in the Phantaſy ; nor are they an advantageous ad(ſcitious 
knowledgz, hike that which1s placed in Opinicn ; but ic is excited from, 
Phznom<na?s, and perfected intrinſecally by the Cogitation Converted in- 
ro if ſelfe. 

b The whole ſcience of Mathemarticks , the Pythagoreans divided into 
four parts , att ibuting one to Mrinude, another to Mazniiude z and ÞPro@ ia Exc. 
ſubdividing ea h of theie into two. For Multicude either ſubfilts by ir (elf, OKs 
©: is Con'10er'd with reſpect ro another ; Magnitudeeicher {tands itill or is 
moved. A-i.»me c..con:emplates Mulcitude 1n it ſelte 3 Af/ick with re- 
ſpect ro another ; Ge,merry, unmoveable magnitude ; Spherick, moyea- 
able, 

Theſe Scien-es conſider not Multicude and Magnitude ſimply, but in cl wt lauins 

each of rheſe that which 1s determinate : for ſciences conlider this ,, .o.omme. 
abitracted from 1nfanite , thar they may not ( 1n vaine ) attempt in &arroctus 10n- 
each of rh<ſe that which 1s infinite, When therefore the wiſe perſons ders it ogher- 
lay rhus , We Conceave it 1s not to be underitood of that mulcirude wiſc, 
which 1s in the ſcniible things themſelves , nor of that magnirude PORES 
which we perceive in bodics ; for the contemplation of theſe I chink K-24 ws veil 
pertains co Phylick, not to Mathematick, Bur becauſe che Maker of all a ey 
things ro.-k Union and Diviion , and Identity, and Alcericy, ,, NS 
andStation andMorion to conpleat the ſoul,and framed it of gbeſe kinds, pJy. _ _ 
as / im£#5 teat het hyiwe mull conceave that the Intellect, conſiſting accore 
ding tothe diverity hereof, and rhe diyihon of proportions and multi- 
rud- , and knowing it ſelie to be: borh one and many, propoſech numbers 
to it (eltz, and producerh hem and the Arithmericall knowledge of them. 
According to the union of malticude and communicarion with it ſelfe, 
and colligation, it a-quirethroNir ſlice Maltick : for whichreafon Arith- 
m-iickexcells Muck in antiquity, the ſoul ic ſeife being hit divided 
by the Mater, then collcted by proportions, And aguin etabliſhing che 
operation within ut [elte,according tots Ration, it produrern Geonerry 
out of it ſelf,and one fiyure and the principles of all ngures,bur a cording 
ro its motion, Sparrick tor ſhe is movedby «arcles.but conititts alwaies 
in che ſa ne manner a cording torh2cauſes of rhoſe circles , the Rraighr 
and che circular ; and for this reaſon likewiſe Geometry 15 precedent to 
Spherick, as Station 15 to Motion, 

Bur foraſmu: has the Soul produred cheſe S-1ences, not looking ON 
th: excitation of Ideas, which is of infinite pow<r,but upon the baundure 
of chat which 15 li.niced d in cher ſeverall kinds, rhereto's they ſay that 20 
thzy take infinite from mulrirude and magnitude, and are converſant only d rea{ zars 
abouc fnice : for che mind hath placed in her ſelte all principtes bath of 
mulricude and magnitude, b2cauſe b:ing wholly of like parts within hz: 
{c1t, and being one and indiviliÞþle, and againe divitble, and producing the 
worldof 1d-as,it doth participate effentiall finitenciſe and infrfircneſſe 
f:om rhe chings which 1t doth underitand ; Byr it underitands according 
to that which 1s finite in th1-m, and nar according to the infinirenefſe of 
es ite, This is che opinion of che Pythagoreans, ang thigic givition of the 
fou: Sciences. Hitheitg Procdus, 


PÞ Set. 
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PYTTHAGORAS. 


SECT. I. 
Arithmetick, 


«Nicom? Aasy- * FE theſe four m2thnds, Wahi h is chat which ought neceſlarily ro be 
paTixys fou- #/ c—_ rhe frit, (viz, that which 13 by nacure prxexiltent co the re(t 
9305 (lo lup- ang chieteſt, being as it were principle, and root,and mother of the ret )? 
ply che Litle, Aruhmeittci : Nor only for that 1t 15 prx2xittenct before the reit in the In- 


asa pag 39 35 - 20, | 
4s \ gk telleX of th: eſhcient God, as an ornative and exemplary reaſonzaccor- 


4. ding to whi: h the Maker ot the Univerſe cauſed all rhings ro be made our 


Of QAceer to us Pigperend,as afrec a *CgatuTwux and arcuctypall patrern; 
b read wege- Dur alto Þecauſe being Þ nacrurally ftictt generaced, ic rogeth2: taxes awa 
pores Emp: the ret with it (elt, bur 1s no caken away with them. Thus Animal is 
Xx» , 5Wei. f-{tin nature b<tore Man ; to; taking away animals we take away man,bur 
gu NEO not in taking away man do ie take away animal. [ Ot this Nicomachus dif. 


. 

ae Duerial. courſerh more 1119-11. | 

PSY As concernivy «mnrhmetics, I:;mes afhirmes that Pythagoras addifted 
« Phyfec. himſelf chiefly 59 1 4 'rOb rus, rhat he efreemuc it ob; ve al others, and 
© Chron, bronohtitto (in, t, red; rc no it fromiroe It of fYAUN TY. *Hence //dore, and o0- 


forig. 3.2. thers,Nt yl- him cc [nven; r oj Arithmetict , #himing © he was the firſt who 
- writ #nonth g (nbjett imongſt che G-ecrans, which nas afterwards more copy» 
e Stob, phyſ 2, ow/ly compoſedb; Nicomac hus. He [txaed this Science exccedin oly,and ſomnch 
ddhe prefer it above all the rejt, that he conceaved, 1 he ultimate g10d of man 

to con/vif in the moſt exatt Science of Numbers. E 


CHAP. I, 
Number, its kinds ; the firſt kind, intelleGuall 


in the divine mind, 
: Nicom. Arith. a Umber 1s of tiwo kinds,the Intell-&uall{or immateriall)and theSci- 
lam! Vt, entiall.The incelleAuall is that Þ ezern a! ſb/tarce of number, which 


Pyth.cap. 38. ed 4 2 x "EW 
POE. > P)thagoras in his dif ourſe concerning the Gods aflerted ro be the principle 


© Theon Smyrn 10/t providential | of 4! Heaven and Earth,ard the nature that is betwixt them, 
D Moreover,it 18 the root of d'v ne Beings,and of n0ds,C7 of Demons,This 1s that 
which he termed © rhe prixciple, four tain, and yoot of all things, and defined 
£0 be that which before all things ex'/ts in the dimmneg mind ; from which 
and our of which all ti #195 ared geſted imo order, and remains numbred by 


© 271 'nat Tols ble ſer 8&7. o 
Wicom.Arithm, For 9 all things which are ordered in the world by nature according to 
cap.s, an artificiall courſe 1n pr't and in whole appeirro be diſtinguiſhed and 


adorn'd by Providence and the All-creating Mind,ac cording ro Number ; 
th: exemplar being eſtabliſhed by applying( as rhe reaſon of the principle 
before the impreſſion of things ) the numher prxexitenc inthe InrelleCt 
of God,maker of theworld.This only in inrelleFual, & whollyimmarerial, 
really a ſubſtance according to which as beirg the mol? exaRtartificiall rea- 
ſon,all things are perf:ted, Time, Heaven, Motion, the Stars, and their 


various revolutions, 
CHAP.II. 
The other kind of number , Scienttall; its principles. 


(C1entiall Number is that which Pythagoras dehnos the extenſion and 
produtt ion into act of the ſeminall retſons which are in thea Afonad, or 4 
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PTYT HAGORAS, 


heap of Alo::ads, or a progreſſim of muititua? beg.nrins from AMlonatiand 1 re- 
Jyeſſton en ing i Monad, 

® b The Pychagoreans affirmed the expoſitive termes, whereby even and 
odd numbers are und-ritood,to be che principles of | Scientiall 'Numbers, 
a5 of three inſenlible rhings,the Triadzot four inſentibles ,the Tetrad ; and 
ſo of other numbers. 

They make a difference betwixt the Monad and One, conceaving the 
Monad to be that which exilts in incellectualls; One , in numbers | or 
as 4 Moderatus exprefſerh ic, Monad amonglt numbers, One among{t things 
numbred, one body being divitible 1nto intinice;rhus Numbers and things 
numbred differ as incorporealls and b-dies }in ike manner Twois among(t 
numbers. The Duad is indecerminarte;Monad 15 taken aCcorving to equali- 
ry and meaſure, Duad according toexcelle anddefect : mean and meaſure 
cannot admit more and leile, bur exceſle and defect{ſeeing that they pro- 
cecd ro infinite) admit 1t; therefore they call the Duad indererminare 
* holding Number to be intinice, nor that number wh'' h 18 ſeparate and 
1:ncorporeall, bur that whichis f not ſeparate from ſeniible things. 


CHAP. 1IL. 
The two kinds of Sctentiall Number , Odd and Even. 


'O:; [Scientiall] numbers Py.haroracallerred rwo orders, one bouns 
ded, Odd ; the other infinite, Even, * Even n»mber (according to the 
Pythagorick definition ) 15 thar which at once admits diviion into rhe 
orcate!t andthe leaſt ; into the greateſt magnitudes, ( for halves are the 
oreateit parts) th. leait iy multicude (for two 15 the leatt number)accor- 
dingto the natu;all oppoſition , of theſe two kinds. Odd is that which 
cannot ſuffer this, but is cut into tewo unequalls. 

c Herein the Pythagoreans differ from the Platoniſts,in that they hold 
not all number to = infnice, but only the Even :for Even number 1s the 
cauſe of ſeAtion into cquall parts, which 1s infinitez and by its proper na- 
rure.generatcs infinity inthole things in which it exuts. Bur it 15 limited 
by the Odd;for that being applyedto the Even,hinders its diſſection into 
tivo equall parts, 

d Odd number is ſ1id to have been found by Pythrg0ras, and tobe of 
maſculine vertue, and proper to rhe cxle(tiall Gods (* ro whom they 


ſacrificed allwayes of that number) and ro be f full and perfect. Even 1s 3 


indigent and imperfect ,and female,and 8 proper tothe ſubrerrancous dei- 
ties,to whom they ſacrificed Even things. 

2 Moreover, what ever is generated of odd number 18 male, whatſoever 
of Even is female;foreven number 1s ſubject to ſection & palhion, ocdis 
voyd of both,and is ef -acious:wherefore they call one the male,the or her 
che female.i A number, which ariſeth out of rhe power and multiplication 
of even and odd.js called deeeodwArs Hermaph oaite, 

This opinion Pythagoras ſeems to have derived from 7 aratas, his 
Malter & who call'd Duad the mother of Number, Monad the Father : 
and therfore they ſaid,thar thoſe numbers !which reſemble Monad(viz.che 
odd) are the beſt. 

' Odd numbers they called Gnomons, becauſe being added to ſquares 


they keep the ſame figures; ſo Gnomons do in Geometry. 
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CHAP. 1V 
Symbolicall Numbers. 


* JT" He Pythogoreans(ſaith Mo./erarysof Gades, who learnedly comprie 
ſed their opinions in eleven books) uſing che marhemacicall ict 
ences as degrees of p:eparations to the contemplation of rhe things rhar 
are, were liudi-uſly addidiced tothe butinefle oft Numbers, for this rea- 
ſn. Seeing they could nor clearly explain the fhr(t forms and prin- 
ciples in Gſcourſe (thoſe being the moſt difficult ro underftand and 
expreſic ) had recovrſe to Numbers for the berter explication of their 
Doctrine, imitating Geomerticians and ſuch as reach ro read. For as theſe 
ning about to explain Lerrers and their powers,recurte to marks, ſaying 
' that rheſe are as ir were the firlt Elements of Learning, nevertheleſſe afrec- 
'| wards they tell us, that they are not the Elemen!'s, bur thar the rrue Ele- 
l ments are known by them. And as the Geometricians, not being able ro 
expreſlc Incorporeall torms in words, have recourſe to che deſcription of 
figures, ſaying, This A is a Triangle, not meaning that his which falleth 
under rhe ight is a triangle, bur that which hath the ſame figure, and 
which is by the heIpthereof, and repreſenteth the knowledge of a Triangle 
tothe mind. The ſame did rhe Pyrhagoreans inthe firſt reaſons and forms; 
for , ſeeing they could not in words expreſſe ion Sinn forms , and 
firſt principles , they had recourſe ro demonitration by numbers, And 
chus they called the reaſon of unity, and —_— and equalicy, andthe 
cauſe of amicable conſpiration , and of [ſympathy , and of th2 conſerva« 
tion of the Univerſe , which conrinueth according tothe ſame, andin 
the ſame manner, ON E, Forthe one which 1s 1n purriculars, is ſuch 
unircd to the parts, and conſpiring by participation of the firſt cauſe. 
But the ewo-fold reaſon of diverſity and inequality, and of every thing 
| chat is divitible and iD mutation, andexilts ſometimes one way , ſome- 
| times another, they called DU AD , for the nature of the Duadin par- 
ticular things 15 ſuch. Theſe reaſons are nor onely according to the Py- 
thagoreans, and not ( acknowledy'd by ) others , bur we ſee thar other 
Philoſophers alio have left certain umirive powers , which comprize all 
rhings in the Univerſe ; and amoreglt them there are certain reaſons of 
equaliry, diſhmilirude, and diverhity. Now theſe reaſons, that the way 
ot reaching might be more perſpicuous , he called by the names of Monad 
| and Dnad ; bur it is all one among't them if 1t be called biform, or xqua- 

| | liform, or divertform. | 
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The ſame reaſon is in other numbers, for every one is rancked accor- 
ding to ſome powers. In the nature of things exilts ſomerhing, which 
harh b:cinning, middle, and end. To ſuch a form and nature : 4 attt1- 
| bured rhe number Three, ſaying, that wharſoever hath a middle is tri- 
| form; ſo they called every perteA thing, Andif any thing be perfe& , 
| they affirm ic maketh uſe of this principle, andis adorned according to ir ; 
which, ſince they could nor name qgherwiſe , they made nufe of the 
term Triad roexpreſſe it ; and when they endeavour to bring us to the 
Wi! knowledge thereof, they lead us to it by the form of this Triad. The 
bl | ſame in other numbers. | 
|| Theſe therefore are the reaſons, according to which the foreſaid num- 
bers were placed; butrheſe that follow are comprehended under one 
form and power, which they call Decad,q, De had, ! fr-om comprehen- 
fon. | Wherefore they ſav, thar Ten is a perf2&t number, even the moſi 
perfect of all numbers, comprehending in ic all difterence of ro 
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all reaſons, ſpecies ,and p:opo:tions. For, if the nature of the Univerſe b: 
d2{1cd, according to the reaſons and proportions of Numbers ; and that 
which 1s produced, and increaſed , and perfected, proceed according to 
the reaſons of numbers ; and the Decad comprehends every reaſon of numn- 
be”, and every p:oporcion, and all ſpecies: Why ſhould not Narure it 
ielt be cearm:d by the name of Ten , the molt perte&t number > Hicherto 
Aſvutratns, 

Thus f:om the ſymbolicall uſe of numbers, proceeded amultiplicious 
v1:tety of names , a:tribuced to them by P; thagsras and his followers, Of 
which we ſhall ſpeak more particularly, beginning with th: Monad, 


CHAP. V. ; 
The Monad. 
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"He Mcnad is a quantity, which in the decreaſe of multicude, being , pogeraas 
d-prived of all number, receiveth manſion and flation ; for below apud $b. 
Quan! ity, Monad cannot retreat. The Monad therefore ſeems to be ſo Phyl. 1. 3. 


called, euher f:om fanding, or from retnaining ( wy ) alwaies in the 
ſame cordition, or fromits ſeparation ({#4v@3x) from multitude. 

To the Monas are es heſe names. 

11:4 (Nicom, Phot. Anon. Theolog. ) b2cauſe che Mind is (table, and 
every way alixe, and hath the preheminence. (Alex, Aphrod. in M-raph.) 

He: mapyrodite, (Nicom, ) it is both male and female, odd andeyen ; 
( Macrob, in Soinn. Scip. 1. 6. ) it partakes of bothnacures: big added 
to the even, it makes odd; to the odd, even. ( Atitior, in Pythagocico, Ci- 
red by Thzon. Snyrn Mather. cap. 5.) 

God, be auſe it.is the beginning and end ofall, Ir ſelf having neicher 
b:ginning vor end, (Macrob,) 

G»od, for ſuc his che yaruce of one, (Porphyr, vit. Pyrh.) 

Matter, YECEpLAC c of 4 ( ( N1com, ) becauſe it produceth Duad, which 
is p:operly Matter. { Anon. Theol.) 

Chaos, Confuſion, Cortemperation, Obſcurity, Chaſme , Tartarus, Styx , 
Horrour, Impermiſt;on, Subterraneous Baraihrum, Lethe, RigidVirgin, Ate 
las, Axis, Sume, Pyralios, Acrpho,(Nicom. Anon.) 

[Tower of Jupiter, (Nicom. ) C:ſtody of Jupiter, 1 hrone of Japiter, ( Sim- 
plic.) from the great power which the Center hath in che Univerſe, being 
able to re(train the generall circular Motion , as if the cuitody of the ma- 
ker of all things were conttitured therein, (Procl, in Timzum, com. , ) 

Semmal!reaſ9n, ' Nicom ) becauſe this one onely 1s one to th: Re- 
tratours, and is alone, and che reli areprocreared of it, and it is the onely 
Seminary of all Numbers. (Marr, Capel. 7.) 

Apollo, P: opher. (Nicom. ) 

Promechers, as being Author of life, ( Anon. Theol ) 

Gen/rure, becauſe without it no number hath being.(Anon. Theol. 

Sub/tance,(Theolog.)becauſeSubitance 15 primary.(Alex, Aphr,Mer.r.) 

0. of trath, Simple Exemplary Conſtuuton of Symphony, ( Anon. 
Theolog.! 

In Greater and Leſſer, Equal! ; in Intention and Remiiſion, Middle ; in 
Multitude, ear ; ( Theolog.) in Time, Now, the preſent, ( Anon. 
Theolog.) becauſe ir conlilts 1none parc of cume which 13 alwaies preſent, 
(Macrob. in Somn. 1. 6,) 


Ship, © har'ot, Friend, Life, Rea'it»de, (Anon. Theoloy.) 

Form, (or Species ) becauſe it circamſcribes, comprehends , and termi- 
nates ; ( Anon, ) and becauſe it p:oducerh the reſt of the efftets, ( Marr. 
Capell.) Q_ upiter, 
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Jupiter, ( Anon. Procl. in Tim. ) becauſe he 1s father and head of the 
gnds; (Mart. Cap.) wacnce the Pyrhagortk Verle : 


Hear noble Number, S:re of +.4s and naen, 


I. ove, Concord, Piery, Friend ip ; becauſe it is fo conneRed, that it Can- 
not be divided into pa'ts, ( Mart, Cap.) 

Prozens, as CONtalning all torms. , Anon.) 

Alaemo(yne, ( A nonyin. ) 

I: jta, or Fi. e ,(Plur. in Numa. ) For che nature of Monad ke Veſta , is 
ſ2aged inthe :nidit ofthe wo:ld , and keepy that ſeat, enclining to no lide, 


k 


Py yonymuns, (t Iclyc, ) 


CHAP. VL 
i he Duad, 


FMI*-e rames of the Duzd ve rhete, 
[i (1c is, ET ++ (Vluc. Pia Phil. J. 

Da»k# ſ*, Sia fier, ref wil g Ho. bc; oo te Prinhvr, vit. Pyrhag, ) 

Barc, Nicon. ) ' eric a © Anon, ) 6 >. Pu, de 1d. & 
Okrid.) be.cve rr proceeds to wut ng andtich KE.ates it felrtromrhe 
Monad. (A non.) 

Aatir, (Nuwom.) becauſe inde mic s inderermunare Nuad pro-ecds 
from Monac as Maccer, The caufe ot tumour and diviſion, ( Simplic, 
PhyC. i. ) | 

Carſeuj D gſumntn's, (Nicom.) 

Pariit,on brtw:ixt A1{ititide ard Mongd, ( Nicom.) 

Equall; becauſe, in compoſition and permiſtion , this onely makerh 
equality. (Nicom, ) Two and twoare equall to twice two. 

Unequal , Defeit , Superfiunty ; ( Nicom. ) according to the motion of 
matrer. Anon. 

Onely inform, 114: fin'te , Indeterminate ; ( Nicom. ) becauſe from a Tri- 
angle and Triad, Polygones are actually procreated ro infinice ; in Monad 
chey exilt all potentially rogether : bur of two right Lines or Angles is 
made no Figure. ( Anon.) 

Orely principle 0 Pari:y, yer nr even, nor evenly even, nM; unevenly 
even, nor evenly uneven. (Nicom.) 

Erato,(Nicom.) becaule through love applying ic ſelf ro Monad as the 
{pecies it procreated the rett of the eftects. ( Anon.) 

Harmony, (Nic om. ) 

To.e--nce, (Nicom.) becauſe it firſt underwent ſeparation, (Anon.) 

Flo . but n! tan act, (Nicom. ) 

1 Ceetv forrnram-abun nding lia, (Nicom, ) 

Top; Phares; (Nicom.) 

Jnjtice, becauie ot its rwo equall parts. (Anon, Mart. Cap.) 

His, N-1crere, Rhea, Jow: s mother, Fountain of diſt ribrition, Phryg'4, Lydia. 
Dindymene,( eres, Elen/ima, (Nicom.) 

Diana, ( Nicom. ) becauſe the Moon rakes many fertinos from all th: 

fixed Stars, and becauſe ſhe 18 forked, and called Halt-m.o0n, 'Anon,) 

[ ove, Dictinaa, Aeria, Aſteria, D:{amns, Stain, Venus, Drone, HMich<eia. 
Cymberea , [onora;ice, [739 valety, Falfity , Fe miſtor, 1 terity , Contention , 
Diſſidence, Fat , Death, (Nicom.) Impulſe, (A non.) | 

Opinicr, becauſe itis true and falſe, ( Anon, Alex, Aphrod. Mer. rt. 
Philop. ib1d,) 
| Mt;: 7, 


che 
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Afotion, Generation, Mutarien, Diviſion ; Anon, ( Menr ins reads Glow? he 
a7, Dijudicarion ) Longir::d', ( Anon.) or rather , jir/# Longitwae, ( Siun- 
lic. ) Ai : 8 2atior!, Compo/t.on, COmmunian, (Anon. 

AMisfortune, Suft. ::aiton , becaul2 it firlt ſuffered teparation ; ( Anon, 
Martian. ) Diſcord, (Plut. de lid, & Olrnd,) 

Impſtiin, (Heſlych.) 
Marriage, fano ; jun Wing both wite andiiſter to Jupiter, ( Mart. Ca. 
p2l. Eulog. in Somn.. Scip.) 

yz, from Mnr1on hither and thicher. ( Philop. Meraph. 1.) 

Serexce, for all D-monttration, and all credit of Science , and all Syllo- 
g1\'m collects from ſom- things granred, the thing in queſtion, andealily 
demon!trarerh afhother ; the compreheniion of which things is Science, 
(Pluc. de plac. 1. 3. ) 

1,t4, (Nicom. apud Phot, ) 


CHAP, VIL 
Ihe Irud. 


THe Triad i; the irik number actually odd, andrhe firſt perfet num- , ha I 
br, and! midul>, and proportion. It cauſeth ith= power of the Mo- b__ — "M 
nd procecd io act and exten ion ; it ts the tirtt and proper coacervacion © 
of 11111. Þ For which realon Pr:Dagoras laid, Apollo gave Oacles from Þ Tomb. vir. 
a T ind; nil he adviied ro offer libation three times. ©ap. 28, 
Tie Names of tac Triad are rheſe. 
Fir? {.4.1;4d?, not \inply Latitude, (Sump. de Anim. 1.) 
Sat;:»mcw, Lamnaan, C ar; 4502.4, Ophan, ( he.is, Harm 1ia, Heeme, 7, ang , 
Charice, ?:'ybymr a,DP1.19, iritns. Heilicg, Not deſcead ng 111/.s O 
D imaram*, D'o(cer; t, Mews, Ur, dume, r::0n, Preſident fone $15, «520. 
gen 4, Achclour \ Netic, Aovopez.t , ( perhaps &oYi 2 nt ; & Dfu.c, 
Theri<) Crr0:j8, Crat ar, S;mb nia, Hari:d 16, Gor v- by, Phore..., ! ; | 4/4644 
Ly4is,(Ni-om.) 
 Amige , Fr.endihip, Peace, Concord. ( Nicom. ) b:cauſe it collzAs and 
unites, nat {i milars, bur contrarics, (Anon.) 
Taſtice ( Nico.) 
Pradznce. Wiſom; b2cante men 9ccer the preſent, foreſee the fururey and 
[-17n experience by the pait. ( Anon.) 
P;err,(Anon.) 7emperarce, (Anarol, ) All vertues depend upon this 
number, and proceed from 1t. 
lr 15 che N1n1 - Ir 15 cauſe of w'{4om aud 414 lerſtandias, It 1; krowledge 
which 15 matt proper to nuinber. +» ; 
Ir i: the power 4:4 compoſicion of a/l Me/:-2_, and mach more of Geameryy; 
« hach all power i Aſ/?r2normy, and the natuce and knowledge of Celeti- 
ls, containing and wnpelling it to rhe production nf fubltance, 
c Th: Cube of this vumbar Pyrhagoras affirmed to have th: pewer of the Lus 
ra circle, in as much as ihe Moon gneth round her O/b i2 27 daves , which 
th: number Ternio, in Greek Te pas, the Tria'!, oives inus Cube, 


CHAP. VIII, | Hes 
The Tetrad. > FOE. - 


b 


c Agel. I. 29. 


in Hefrrd dies, 4 \5 
| b [ucian, pro LS 
"TH: Terrad was nuch honoured by the Pyrhagoreans, and b eſteemed lap! ia 1alu- : 
I them1it p2rfect number, the c primary and primogenious , which tar. adm, A 
ty called the root of all things, and tae fountain of parture. C IrPugus, lib, : 
: The I £2P- I. 


| P 
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d Siaplic, ad $9 The Terrads arc all intellzCtuall, and have an emergent o:der ; and 
hyt. 4. ( for that ceavon) the Empyreall P:ztecture ; they go iound about the 
| wo:1d,as the Enpyreun paleth chrougn ali. 
Even Gad himielt Py. 490/45 exp cid by the Tetrads 
- ed 5 e How God 1s 2 letrad , you wulclealy {:nd in the Sacred Diſcourſe 
Aur. carm, aſcribed ro Pythagors, wherein God 15 the number or nunbers, For it all 
beeings ſubliit by his erernall couniell, ic 15 mapite:t, thac number in eve- 
ry ſpec 1es of beings depend; up Mm ther caultes ; the arit number 1s there, 
trom thence derived hither : rhe determinate 119Pp of nuitber is the Decad, 
for he who would reckon rurther mult ietuin to 1,2. 3, and number a 
ſecond Decad; iv like manner atl.':d, tro makeup 30. and ſoon, till ha- 
ving numb-red the tenth Necad h- comes toa loo, Avain, he reckons 
troma 109 1n the ſame manner, anc 10 may proceed ton; Nite, dy revo- 
lution of th: Decad. Nov the Terrac 1: the power of the D-cad ; tor, be- 
toe we arive at the perfection ot the D. av ,. we hno an _unved pe fectie 
on in the Tetrad;z the: Decad being mide up by aGition of I. 2. 3. 4. 
Mon:cover the Tertrad vs an Ar1ch nent ol nem betwixe x and 7, equal- 
ly exceeding and .xcecdcd in nutnber : It wants 3of 7, and excecds 1 
by 3. Monad, as being the mor her of numbers, contains all their powers 
within it ſelf. Th: Hcbdomad, as being morhe:lets, and a virgin, poſſeſ- 
ſerh ths ſecond place in dignity, for it 15 nor made up of any number wir h- 
in the Decad ; as 418 of ewice:wo, 6oftwr e3, 8Boftwice 4, gthiice 
3,10 of twice 5. Netherdoth it make up any number wirhin the Decad, 
as 2 makes 4, 3 makes 6, 5 makes 10, Bur the Terradlyirg betwixt the 
unbegotten Monad and the mot herlefle Hebdomad, comp:chends all 
powers, bothof rhe produCtive and produced Numbers; for this of all 
numbers under 10 1s made of a certain number, and makes a certain nuns 
ber; rhe Duad doubled makes a Tetrad, the Tetrad doubled makes 8. 
Beſides , the firit ſolid E-gure is found in a Tetrad; for a point is Cor- 
reſpondent to Monad, a line to Duad, | becauſe drawn from one point to 
another\a ſuperficies ro Triad , (becauſe ir is the molt Gimple of all ret 
line figures” but a ſolid properly agrees wich rhe Tetrad, For the firlt py- 
ramis 1s in a Tetrad,the baſe is triavguler , ſo that at the bottom is 3 , at 


therop r. | 
Furrhermore, the judicative power 1n things are four , Mind. Science, | 

Opinion, and Senſe ; for all beings are dijudicared either by Mind, or 
\ Plur. plac.” Science, or Opinion, or Senle : ffor which reaſon P)ihagoras afhrmed, the | 


phil.lib.1.cap ſovl of man ro conhit of a Tetrad. 

Finally, the Terrad connects all bcings, of elements, pumbers, ſea- 
ſons of the year, coxvous ſociety z neither can we name any thing , which 
depends not on the Terratys , as its root and principle: for 1t15, as We 
ſaid, the maker and cauſe ofall things; incelligible God, Aurhor of cele- 
tiall and ſenſible God. The knowledge of thete things was delivered to F 
the Pythagoreans by Pythagoras himſelf, Hirherro Hierocles. ] 

For this reaſon, the word Terra'tys was uſed by Pythagoras and his 

diſciplesas a great oath , who likewiſe our of reſpe& rn their Maſter, for- 
bearing his name,did ſwear by the perſon that communicated the Terratty- 


to them. 
Erernall Nature's founta'n Þ atteff , 


pho the Tetrait ys to our ſoul expreſt, 


g in procr, an; £&Bur Plutarchinterprets this Terray. ( which he ſaich was alſo called 
ſec. Timenm. yoou0-, world) to de 36, which conſitts of the firtt four odd numbers , 
thus : 


divided into cqualls, and 15 ir ſelte equall, ( Alex, Aphrod. M-taph, 5 
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The names of the Tetrad are theſe - 
Another ge ad \JAultideity, Panthers, Fountain of natural! effett 5;(N 1CoOm. ) 


Key-keeper of Nature ; becauſe the univerſall contticution cannoc be 


m9ther* d. CJ: / Nt 7*3/t f rn.e, vf Vi! ile per formance . Baccharion - (Nicom.) 
Harmony; (Nicon.) becauic it hath a ſeſquitertia. (Anon.) 
Hraria, rhe Muſe : Nicom,) World; ( Plur,) 
Buy ; as a point, 151: a line, 2: aſuperficies, 3, 


G1 


Son: becauic ut coni1tts of Mind, Science, Opinion, and Senſe, (Plur. | 


Plac. Phul. x. 3.) 

Firſt profoudity ;a81t 13 a body, (Simplic. de Anim. 1. 

J/7ice; the property of Jultice 15 compentation and equality: this num- 
ber is the ticit evenly even z and whatloever 1: the firſt in any kind is moſt 
that thing, This, rhey ſaid, was the Terrad; becauſe being quadrare, ir is 


CRAF- DC 
The Pentad. 


f Har Pentad is the firit complexionot both kinds of number, even and 
odd, two and three : Its names theſe; | 

Avuyaz reconcil. ation; (Nicom. )becauſe the fift element Ether is free 
from the c1.:u ban-ces of the other four. (Anon.) 

A erat on; Tigh- ; becauſe it Changed rhat which was ſeparated three- 
ſold, 10:0 the 1dentity of ts ſphear, moving circularly, and ingenerating 
lizht..(Anon.) 5 

Ju/!c:;(Nicom,) becauſe it divides x0 into two equall parts.( Johan, 
Port, in Hel.) | 

f [ Fe leaſt 1914 9p ( flivelyhoo1;(Nicom.) 

V-me/;(Nicom.)becauſe it dittribures conveniently celeſtiall,divine, 
.nd naturall elements, (Anon. ) 

B b:jtia.(Nicom.) becaute worſthipp'd at Bubaltus in Egypr.(Anon.) 
Ven::s,Gamelia, Androgynia,Cy'herea,Z1neca,(Nicom. ) Wrriave;l Anon, 
vecauſe 1t connects a maſculine and feminine number ( Anon. Plur. de 
E:.celph.)contifting of 3. the firlt even,and 3.the firtt odd (Alex. A phro.!, 

12 Meraph, Prorofp, in Heſtiod,) 
KuzArgso5 ; pre'ident of Circles. (Nicom.) 

Semi- goddzj[e ;CNicom.) not only as beingthe halfe of 10, which is di- 
v:ne, Dur for that 1t1s placed in the middle, (Anon.) 

Tower of Jupiter, | 

Didymea, or 1 win ;/Nicom., becaute it divides 10. into two; ( Anon.) 

Em A xis, (Nicom:) 

immortal, Pallas, implying the fift eſſence. (Anon.) 

Kio, cordial! ; (Nicom,) from fhimilicude wich che heare, (Anon.) 

Provid ne; O2Ccauſe it makes unequalls equall. (Anon.) 

2 gÞ95, Sornd , the fift being the firlt diaſteme ( Plur.de An. procr. e 
1 


- 
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a Theon, 
Smyrn.c, 44. 
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N.unure; becauſe multiply'd by it felfe, it returnes into 18 felte, For as 
Nature recelving wheat in 1Ccd , and introducing many iorms by altering 
and changing 1t, at lait retu:nes it \wheat, at the end of the whole mutati- 
on rcitor Ing the beginning: ſo, whilit other numbers mulriply d in theim- 
{lves are increated and end in other numbe: s, only 5. & 5. mulriply'd by 
th:miclves repreſent and retain themielves.(Plur. de*E1 delph. ) 

This namber repretents all tuperiour and interiour beings ;toritis ether 
the 1up eme God, or the Mind born of God, wherein are contained the 
ſpec ics ot all things or the foul of the World, which is the fountain of 
all foals; « \- celettialls down to us : Grit 15 rc-celltiall Narures and to the 
Pentad 1s A with all things, (Macrob,in Somn. S.ip.1. 6.) 


CHAP, X. 
The Hexad. 


P ythagozeans held the number Six to be perfect , reſpecting ( as 
C lem. Alexandrinus concerves) the creation of the wo Id accoraing 
tothe FrOpan: . The names of the Hexad, are thelie; 


F.,r1evt time, Ariicula,; of the Univer ſe, Warerof the ſoul, Harmo- 
” . (Nicom,) becauſe ir hah che power to 1ngenerare a viral trabir ; 
V Then Cir 18 called Hexad, «vs Ts ef£5 : and Harmony, becaulie all touls 
are harmonick, | Anor 

OUNower ea p.r fete of pr rr, (Nicom.) or (as Anon.) Okwrhewt, The 
Py thigoreans called 1r thus, unitating Or pheus , eitheras being the only 
nunber underren which is whole and equall | in Its parts 3 Or becauſe the 
whole Univerſe iz divided into parts by 1. (Anon. ) 


Venus, (Nicom becauſe ir procre ger hin 17 Þ :6,tO012.184 diapaſon | 


conco.d 46.to g. hemiolos ; 6.10 8, epitrites ; thatis a diateflaron Con- 
corg: whence iis named Venus who was the Mother of Harmony. 
(Myr. cap. 7.) 
7 loc, (N1. om JT anus, (Nic) Tau, Marriage, (Clem: Strom. .) be- 
Fane 0 *the mixtion of the firlt even and firlt odd. (Plur, de An. procr, 
© Tim. ): For as Mar1age Pr OCreate 's by a male and a female;$o this num- 
h-r iz oencrared of 3. which is odd and called male, and of 2.which is even 
and called female; for twice 3. make 6, (Clem Alexand. Strom. 6.) Ir 
produ.cth child: en like the parents ; (Theon. Smyr. Marhem, 45.) 
T1 ynms : Þ;/ | oTVTIAX, (Nie Om. )o1 MM wo, C OnciliAtioy , becauic 10C CON- 
ciliares the male and female : (Anon, 
"Yy«ix, 17eath;(Nicom. Anon.) atriple triangle, which being alternare- 
ly conjoyncd within 1t ſelfe 0 conſticutech a figure of ffye lines; 


th-y uicdir as a Symbol ro thole of their owne ſec. and called it Cy, 
He: .Þ, (Lucian. Pr0 lapl. 1 in 1al, ad mill .) 

"Au (Gl, Amnvile: : (Nicom, )q JU, Xt ucTol, unwe earied ; becauſe the pri n- 
cipalltr "angles ot the mundane Elements have ſhare inir, being each 0: 
them Six, it meaſured by three perpendiculars. (Anon.) 


"Fi@&T:GrAtTis, be e1Ng compound ed of and as it were GoAvoaoay, the 712d, 
= 27 hunts Hecate:( Anon. Theol. 

[4 tis;. from the narure of thar Goddeſſe. or becauſe the Hexad firil 
alin 


' the three motions of intervalls,being (560 27A Parts Ca |! 
of whi: 1113 on cachſide. ( Anon.) 


AiXE5<.a.he diltribution of all rime.of things above the carrh,and un- 


oc 


o Po 
ig 
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&:rche carthy which is done bythe Hexad in the Zodiack z or becauſe 

Trne 1s of the nature ofthe Triad, conliiting of three parts, and the 

Hiexad Coniitts ottwo Triads. ( Anon, ) 


Periea, Iriform. (Nicom, ) 
14mph:1r::9,, Nicom.) becauſe it hath a Triad on each f1de, ( Anon.) 


N. 1g hbour 9 Jrjtice, (Nicom ) as being nearelt to 5. ( which is named 


Jultice, ( Anon. 
[14/i.r, the Mnſe; (Nicom.) becauſe of the harmony of rhe relt.(Anon.) 
Panacelt; ( Nicom. ) inreſpet to health mentioned already; or, g. 

Panarceia, omni-ſufhcience, endued wich parts ſufficient for totalicy, 

C Anon.) 

M:o«u:vs, 11:ddle=right, being in the midit betwixt 2 and 10, xquidiſtant 
t:om doth, (Clem. Alexandr. Scrom, 6. ) 
1/0:1d; becauſe rhe World , as the Hexad, 1s often ſeen to Copliſt of 


contraries by harmony, (Anon.) 


CHAP, XI. 
The Heptad, 


hs Heptad was ſo called, qu. st[&s oefoxrus dos , worthy of ve- , wiomaod 
neration; for Þ Prhaprras held this number ro be molt Proper to phor, Anon. 
Religion, © Healſo held, rhar it 15 perfect ; andd thence ir was . ( as the Macrob, in 
Pyrhagoreans Concetved ) that creatures born in the ſeventh monch Soma. S<ip. 
: : b Apud. Mctams 


Gs 
diiVes ek 
The names of the Heptad, are theſe. _ Lo {phrod 
Foriune, Occa/10n; (Nicomn,) becaule it occurs caſually and opportune- Provi - ] 
(1; zit, 47. 


ly roevery thing. ( Anon.) Whatſocever1s belt amongſt ſenfble things . 
by which the [catons of che year and their periods, are orderly complzar | 4 Jul. Pal. 
| participates of rhe Hebdomad, ( Philo. de die ſept.) che Moon hayino Tims. Teng, 
daies meaſure?s all rime, (Johan.Philop. in Mertaphyl, 7.) O / UD.4,Cic. 9, 
"AuyT&e, Motherl:ſſe, Virgin, (Hieroc. in aur. carm, Nicom,) Minerva, 
as being a virgin, unmarried , not born of a mother ( odd number ), nor 
of a farher,(even number Y; bur our ofthe crown or top of the father ot all, 
Monad. (Anon. Chalcid, iv Tim, Theon. Smyrn. c, 45.) 
A7ars, Nicom. Anon.) Angels. (Nicom. ) 
Agel-;1,(Nicom.) an epithet of 1fnerva, ( Heſych, ) 
ArevTo. (Nicom.) | | 
Þv\axyuris, Cxr/tody, ( Nicom.) becauſe the Stars which guard the Uni. 
2rſe are ſeven. ( Anon.) | 
'OSzurdTER, ! rirgenia, Taunoms, Alahyguiriuc , Tlavrwiic , EF- 
\V4, TTouaxenTh, OVAcueAtice ; Stock of Amalthea, FAX vis, O'r.s, Dream , 
1ce, Sound, Clio the Muſe, Judoment, Adraſtia, (Anon.) 
TeAtsÞopy, /cading ro the end ; ( Anon. ) becaule by it all are led to the 


1d, (Philo, de Mund. opif.) 


CHAT; :: AE 
: The Ogdoad. "N 


He Ogdoad , they ſaid, was the firſt Cube, and the onely numbe: 
evenly even under ten. (Anon.) j 
G 


The names of ir. 
Panarmonia, (Nicom.) becauſe of its exceilznt convenience. ( Anon.) 
x ; 


Cadmea, Mother: Rhea, uv o3, C) v5iC, Dindimone, TINiSy095, Love, 
| Friund hip , 


* 
” 
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Friend rip , C ounſe', Prudence, Orcia, | hems, Law » HATounax , Ernterpe 
the Muſe; Aux, Td 2%: Ut, ( Anon. ) Nep. phe ( Plur. de Ind. & 


Oiir1d.) 


becau'e it 1s firlt reſolved into numbers, eſpecially equall. ( Ma- 


#84 F ; 
Jujtice, 


crob. i Son. S.1p.1. 5.) 


CHAP. XII. 
Tbe Ennead, 


He Ennead is the fit{t ſquare of an odd numbers. Irs names, theſe : 
Ocear, Horizm; becauie number hath nothing beyond ir , bur ir 


?/ 


revolves all within it. ( non.) 


a Athenag. a» 
polug, jo 

Ch {t. 
bP/at.plac.1.3 


INT A DTTC TC 
. : 


(N11, Anon, ) as [cit doth not permit 
be ditperi.a beyond ut, 


Pr oe nin 1: yaerion, lerD'/ "cho a Muſe 


an (hate nonicall Pr0k MOTLIONS, 


becauie it \utters no number to out=goe it; and jultly, be- 
na'y (\non.) 

» Al 19N.) Peraſin, (Nicom.) Perſeia, ( Anon. ) 71atirs, 
the conſent of number ro 
bu: collects it, (Ano 2.) 

Avaya, bcaute of the revolur ion to Monac gmt; ) 
Danwsr;, becaule rv: 1s the nrit odd Triangle < Anon. 
L;1/ca, becaulc tout, as tl ure and rc(lation , = SEN no. rerurn. 


P., P!, Fe: 5 


Fog Nt 


CB) 


J-:9, bzcauſe the Sphear of the aire hach che ninth plar e (Anon) 
S [t-- and w fe ro f:pner, from conjunction with unity. (Anon, ) 


"Eno 1G-, becauſe there 1s no ſhooting be yond 1 it, (Anon. 
3 FS , N { int, Avoyica, Ennaili [8 A nel a, Cha” pn. Suada , Curctis, 


. (Nicom. Anon.) 
TAuw 2000G-, TiAud”, becauſe nine monchs compleat the Intant, 


CHAP, XIV, 
The Decad, 


EN. 4c cording rn the Py: hagoreans, 1 IS the gre eareſt number r, AS well 
15the Terractys , as hat it coinprehends all -arirhmericall 
b Prchagoras (aid, that ten 1s the nature of 
111 Nat 1oNs , O_ , and Bar barians, reckon to it; and 
2 Monad. 


{Oo that 11 


hu? Oe! LINN 
vr hoy 1 Y P g ISM niot 


I? 11Vvs 
XN ms of the Decad. 

1, 1d; be au accoroing tothe Decad, alt things are orderedi in gene - 
rall and pri wht. Ann, ) The Decad comprehe nds all nu:1ibers , rhe 
\Wo:ld MI forms , C Philop. Meraph. I. YJfor rhe {ame reaion termed alio 
Sphea! I) 

Heawei Rich: ) becauſeir 1s rhe moſt perfect rearm of number , as 
Heaven the recepta. le of 111 chings, (Anon, ) The Decad being a perſe2 
number , the Pyrhagoreans dehi1 edr1 » apply rout thoſe things winch a: 
contained in Heaven, where finding bur 9g. .(rne O v5, the ſeven Planzt, 
leaven of fixed STRESS WO -hthe earth) rhey ac ide d in Antichtnon 
Loh: - exrthoppotite to this) a aerichons Ten ; by this: ans tNCy accon 

ATR LS Dec: id, (Pachymer.in Metaphy #3. ) 

Fc, ( Ni-om. \ becauſe there 18 no property ne ither in numbers n: 
beeingss according tothe compoſition of nu! nber. which 1s not ſeminall; 
ad. (Anon.) 


anc hy 1 | 


CON! 11n2d mm the De 
(Nt 1COM,) 


Po wer , ( Nicom,) from the commandir hath ove: all other Num aber s. 


( Anon.) 
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Faith, Neceſſuy. (Anon.) 

A;/as; for as Atlas 18 fabled ro ſuſtain Heaven with his ſhoulders, ſo the 
Decad all the Sphears, as the Diameter of them all. (Anon.) 

l{nwenricd, God, Phanes, Sun, Vrana, Memory, Mnemoſyne, ( Anon, 

Firſt ſq: are, becaule made of rhe tir{t four numbers, x 2 3 4. ( Chalcid. 
in Tim. 

KAug5%05A45 rhe magazine and confinement of all proportions; ( Anon.) 
or, K\xd\zx05, becauſe other numbers branch out of ir. ( Cedren.) 

TIavTeAuo, becauſe ic perfects all number, comprehends within ir ſelf 
all the nature of even and odd, moved and unmoyed , good and ill. 
'Anon. ) 


CHAP, XV. 
Divination by Numbers. 


Pon the near affinity which Pychagoras ( following Orphens) con- 

A Hiewks to be berwixt the gods and numbers, he collected a kind of 
Arichmomanty ; not practiſed by himſelf onely , but communicated ro 
his di\ciples, as 15 manifelt from 3 Famdlichns , who cites this fragment f 
of che Sacred Diſcourſe, a Book aſcribed ro him : Concerning the god's of Py- SOAR : 
chagoras, ſon of Mneſarchus , 1 learned this when I was "i. pak, « Liberh 
iz Th:ace. Aglaophemus admniſtring the rites to me s Orpheus ſo» of Callio- 

2, .njt;«t-4 by his mother jr the Pangean Monmain, ſaid , That number 
1s an ecernall ſubſtance, the moſt prov.aent principle of the Umwverſe, Heaven, 
and Earth, and midale Nature ; likewiſe the root of divine beeings, and of gods 
and demons, 

Hence (\aith Jamblichas) it is manifeſt , that Pythagoras received of Num- 
bers the determinate eſſence of the gods , from the traditions of Orpheus, By 
theſe Numbers he framed 4 wond*1 full drvination and ſe vice of the gois, of 
neareſt affinity to unmbers, as may be evimced from hence, ( for it is requiſite to 
give an .nſtance for confirmation of what we ſay,) Whereas Abaris performed 
thoſe hiad of ſacrifices to which he was accuftomed, and praitiſed d linently 
divination , after all the waies of the Barbarians , by Vittims , principally of 
Cocks , (whoſe entralls they conceived to be moſt exatt for inſpe:i19n ) Pyrha- 
voras willing not to take him off from his ſtudy of truth ; yet to dirett him by a 
jafer way, without blood and ſlanghter, ( mareover eſteeming the Cock ſacred 
to the Sun) taught h:mt findout al' truth by the ſcience of Arithmerich, 
Thas Jamblichus, b Andelſe-where he ſaith, that Pythanoras , inſtead of v2 gh 
the art of drvining by ſacrifices , taught him that hind of prediction which is —_— ; 
by Numbers, as conceiving that to be more ſacred and vivine gand more 1oreeable 
to the celeſtrall numbers of the ods, 

This hint ſome have taken to impoſe upon the world , under the name 
ot Pythagoras, an Qnomantick kind of Arirhmetick, athigning particular 
numbers ro the letters of the Alphabet, to the Planets, to the daies of the Week, 
and to the Signes of the Zodiack ; thereby reſolving queitions concerning 
nativities , vittory , life, or death, journeys, proſperity or adver (ity * as 18 ſet 
88. down by < Flud, who adds, Apo/lonius hath delivered another way of divi- 
nation, according to the Pthagorick dottrin ; affirming , that future things 
may be propnoſticated by vert1e of a Woee! invented by Pythagoras, whereby 
is reated of life and death , of fugitives, of litigions buſineſſe , of vittories , of 
the ſex of children unborn, and infinite others of the ike hind, But concerning 
116 expoſition of the Wheel, and the true poſition of Numbers, therein the an 
text Authors have written very inconſtantly , ſo as the truth of its compoſition 
a::nox be Comprehended otherwiſe than by conjecture, What antient Authors 
REP? S he 


Co ry _ —_ 


c Microcoſm, 
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hz means, I know nor ; the cutation of Apoſion 5,1 doubr to be no leile 
4 Antip. Mal, 1upp0: 1r1tious, than the \V heel it iclt, which d Trit>xmus and others ac Fo 
bs 3; kpowledge, to bc an invention of later times, 


SES F.2q 
Mu ſck, 


a Theon, Smytn. ® He Pythagoreans define Mutick an apt compotition of contraries , 
Math, cap,1. and an urion ot many , and Conicnt of ditterevts. For it not onely 
co rdinates rythns and modulation, but all manner ot {\yltems. Irs end 
is to unite, and aptly conoyne, Us: d1s the reconciler of things diſcor- 
dant, and this 15 his chie<tei work accordingto Mulick and M-diczpe, Lo 
"e: oncile COMICS. In Muiick, lay they > Conalts the agreement of a!l 
things, and Ariilocra: y ofthe Uiiveriſe; For, what 18 harmony 1:1-tae 
WO f 1,inacity 1$ 200 COVECrNMent, in a family te: Np<rance. 
» Dorphyr. un > Ot many Sects (ſaith Pr» e144) that Were converſant about harmony, 
Harun, Polo» rhe mo. 1 emine nt Were rwWo\g the 7 hagor; Cc: and Ar ijroxen an; |< Pytha- 
mer. gor.zs dijudl. ared it by reaton, Ar:ſt.xinu by ſenſe. | dThe Pyrhagoreans 
c Plat dc —y nor crediting the relation of hearing 1n all rhoſe things , wherein ir 1s re= 
__ - 4s quilre : adapted 7 eaſons tn the difteren es of ſounds , cont rar y to thoſe * 
&'Prlem. Har- Which are perceived by rhe ſenſes ; fothar by this criterie ( reiton ) they 
monic. c2p. 2. gave O'Calion of calumnyto tluyh as were of a diff - ont OPINION. 
e Ptolemars Io-» «© Hence th: Pychagoreans named that whi h we now call Harmonick , 
CHEMEEL apud Canonick, nt from the Canon or Inturumen:, [OMe imagine, bur f _ 
eh recticude, lince reaſon {nds out thar which is oy ', by uſing harmonicall 
canons 9” rules, Eyen of all Corrs of Inil;umunts , y amed by harmonicall- 
rules, 3s ps, Flutes, andihelike)) they call the exerciſe , Canonick z 
whi. h ough Ir be nor Canon. k, yer is 104 ar med, becauſe it 1s macs 
accorummy rthe 1wofons and ah ems of Cannon k. The In!trument 
therefore ſcenes re be rather denomina <d tom is Canonck affection. 
A Canomickir ce. no: all 1s o Hatinonick. vio 1s conver fant by ratiocinati- 
on , abnur thar whi hoon its of Harmony, Muſcians and Harmonicke 
ad f>r« Mnohons ar hate Harmenicks who begin from ſenſe, bur Ca- 
nonic ks ave Pyrhigocreans, who are olfo called Harmomcksz borh ſorts 
are 'termed by a generall name > Mulictans, 


C H A ÞP. 
Vorce, its kinds. 


+ 19 PREG to FT UAE, IAB] 


a Nicom. ENF human voice- they who are ofthe Pythagorean School, _ Thar 

Harm, Cap. 2. (herea e (as ot One Genns) two Species. One rhey proper ly named 
Continuous, the uther, Diattemarick , (intermiutſive) framing appellation: 
from the accidents pertaining toeach, he he Nia(temarick they conceived 
to bethar which 1s ſung, ardretts upen every nore , and ma mifefs the mu- 
tation which 1s 1n all 1ts parts , which 1s inc wcontaſes, and d1vided , ogiios '- 
joyned, by the magnitudes which are in th. ſeverall ſounds z 48 COACCT VL 


bur nor commixt ; the parts of the voice b<1ng apply*'d murnally to on | 

another, whichmay eaſily be ſeparared and difiinguſhed,, and are nor 0: 

bl ſtroy 'd regerher . Such is the muſicall kind of voice, which. ro the know- | 

| ng, maniteits all ſounds, of what magnmituce e every one Partic IPares. . Fee / 
if a man uſe ir nor afrer k FN manner, he 1s not aid to fine, bur ro! [p02 " 

The other kind they conceived to be C:nrrimnons, by which we 6: nur | 


Ore to another, andtead , and are nor Ke "ac to uſe any maniie'r &- F 


s -_ * 
Linles 
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NinZrenions of ſounds, bur connect the diſcourſe, rill we have finiſhed 
char whi. h we incended to ſpeak. For It any man in Utipuring, or apolo- 
gizing, 07 reading, make dittinct magnitudes, inthe ſevecall ſounds, taking 


off, and transferring the voice trom one to another, he 1s not ſaid to read, 


" & 


bar ro ling, ts 
Human voice having in this manner rwo parts, they conceived, thar 


there are rwo places, which each in pailing poflelerh. The place ot Con- 
tin voices Which 13 by narure 1ntmire 1N Magnicude, recclverh its pro- 
Yr texrm from thar, wherewith the ſpeaker began, uncill heends, that 
15 the place f:om the beginning of his ſpeech to his con-clu've tilence :; 
ſo that the variety thereot1isin ou: pow2% But the place of Diatemari. k 
voices nor in on: power, but naturall; andrhis Iikewiie 1s bounde' by 
ditfexent eff:&ts, The beginning 1s thar whi h18 firit heard, rhe end that 
whic n 1s Lat Pronounced : tor trom in NCC WE begin ro perceive t 11 M19- 
nirude: of ſounds, and their mucuall commurartions, from whence firit 
our hearing ſeems to op2rare - Whereas 1t Is pollible rh2re may be ſome 
more obicure ſounds perfected in nacure, which we cannar perceive or 
hear, As tor inttance , in things we!gd, there are ſome bodies whi-h 
lezm to have no w-1ghr , as Straws, Bran,” and the like ; bur when a: by 
appo':rion of :uch bodies, ſome beginning of pond?rofity appears, then 
we fay. Thy lirlt come within the compaſle of Statick, So, whena low 
h by degrees , thar whi: h nit of all may be perceived by 


found 1m-renſerh Ic 
th:Ja:, we mike the beginning ofthe place which mulicall voice re- 


Qui.cth., 


» CHAP. 11, 
Firſt Muſick in the Planets. 


"THe nines of Sourd:, inall probabiliry , were derived from the ſe- 

ver Sta”, which move cir. ulacly im che heavens, and compalle the 
earth. | Þ. eric mapira ion -f theſe b dies niſl of neceſſity cauſe a ſoun1 ; 
f r Aire ws [tru b From tie in'erVention of tþ« blow, ſends {0; tha 1 aſe: Ne 
ture her [e'r conſtraining that the wizlent collsſion of two bedies ſhould end in 


2 |, 
/ c Ny ( tay the Py: hignreans ) all bodies which are carried rourd with 
note, 11e yieliing and gently receding ro the other, mult neceſſarily 
cauſe? ſounds 4i{F-rent from eachother, in the magnitude and ſwifrnefle 
of vorce,, andinplace; which ( according ro the reaſon of their proper 
ſounds, or their (wifrnefle, or theorbs of repreiſions,in which rhe imperu- 
ous tran{po:ration of each 1s performed ) are either more fluctuating, or, 
onthe contrary, more reluctant, Bur theſe three differences of magni- 
tude, celerity , andlocall diſtance, are maniteitly exiltent inthe Planers , 
which are conſtantly with ſound circumagitated rhrough the ztheriall 
i fuſion ; whence every one is calleda5wyp, as void of 555, tation z and 
#4 Xo, alwaies in courſe ; whence God and XE:rher are called Otos and 
Aiyp. 

Moreorer the ſound wh:ch is made by trikin 7 the aire, induceth into the ear 
{omethino ſweet aud muſical!, 07 harih ana di (co Aant - for, if a certaine obſer - 
w4tion of numbers moderate the blow, 1t effells a harmony conſonant to it ſe!f;but 
Fit be temerar ions, not 1overnel by meaſure s,there proceeds a troub ed unplea- 
[ant noiſe which ofends the eave, Now in heaven nothing is prod::c.d caſually, 
wthing temerarions, but all things there proceed accor ding to div ve Ru'es ant 
ited Proportions * whence irrefraoably is inferr'a, that the ſounds which 


proceed from the conver fron of the celeſtiall Sphears are muſicall, For ( 41:4 ne- 
- - * 
cel arily 
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Harm, cap. 3, 
b Macroab. in 
gomn. Scip, 


2,1. 


c Nicom, ibid, 
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ceſſarily proceeds from motion, and the proportion which is in all d,vine thin gs 
canſeth the harmony of thi; {\yund, | his Pythagoras firſt of a'l the Greet s con- 
ceaved inh.s mind ; and underſtord that the Sphears ſyunded ſomething C5n= 
cor -anit,becauſe of the neceſſity of p oportion, which never forſakes ccleſtiall 
be'ns ec, | 

Nicom. ibid, From the motion of Saturn which 1s the highet} and furtheſt from us,the 

oravelt 1ound inthe diapaton concord, is Called Hypate ; becauſe VinaToy 
ugniheth bg beſt; but from the lunary, which is the lowelt and neereit the 
caith, ,e-uc, for veeToy fgnineth weſt, From thoſe which are next theſe 
.z, from the motion of lupiter who 1s under Saturn, parypate ; andof Ve- 
pus,who 15 above the moone,pa azeate, Again,from the middle which is the 
Sun's motiongthe fourth trom each part,eſe,which is dittant by a diare(ſa- 
10n, in th: Heptachord from both exrreams according to the ancient way; 
az tlie »un 15 the tourch from each extream ofthe ſeaven Planets, beine 1n 
Ne raid.t. Again from thoſe which are neereit the Sun on each lide, from 
Mars who is placed berwixe Jp ter and the Sun hzpermeſe which is like- 
wite rermed /:c/arzs, and from Mercury who 15 placed betwixt Venus and 
the Sun, Paramecſe, 

Plin L.z,c. 22, {ibanvris by mulicall proportion calleth that a Tone,.by how much 
th: Moon is diitant fromthe carth ; ftromrhe moon to Mercury the half 
of thar ſpace, and from Mercury to Venus almolt as much ; from Venus to 
the Sun (eiquiple : from the (un ro Mars a Tone,that is as far as the moon 
is from the cath ;from Mrs to Jupiter halfe , and from J»picer ro Sarurn 
halfe, 2nd thence tothe Zoaack ſelquiple 3 thas rhere are made ſeaven 
trons, which they call a wh 44s harmony , that 1s an univerſall concent; 
In whi. h Saru-n moves in the Dorick mood, Jgpreer in the Parygian, and 
in ihe reſt the like. 

Porph p. 21.1; Thoſe ſounds which the ſeven Planets, and the ſphear of fixed Stars , 
and that which 1s above us, tearmed by them An:ich. hov, make , Pythage» 
r4s affirmed ro be the nine Muſes but the compolition, and ſymphony , 
and, as it were, connexion ofthem all , whereof as being erernall and 
unbegntren, each 15a part and portion, he named 17nemoſyne, 


CHAP. IE | 
The Od ocbord. 


g « + To PyiÞ.1gora5 firit ot all, Þ leit the middle ſound by conjunction , 
3» { being ir ſelf compared to the two extreams, ſhould render onely 
Pd ll  aNiareNaconconcent,both tothe Neate and to the Hypate ; bur that we 
made up of inght have grearer variety, tne two extreams making rhe fulleft concord 
ro Icna- cachtoother, that is to ſay, the concord of Diapaſon, which conſilts in 
etores, whit a double proportion, Which inatmuch as it could not be done by two 
being, ©N39Y- Trrachords, he added an ciohth ſound, inſerting it betwixt the Meſe and 
ned, the mids wu _ ” ; hs 
dle Note v as Parameſe , ſertins it trom rhe Mele a whole tone, and from the Paremeſe 
theend of one, a {ernitone ; ſo, that which was formerly tne Parameſe in the 
and the bepin- Heprachord, is {till rhe rhird from the Nearte, both in name and place; 
ning ot MC bye that which was now inferred is the fourth from the Neate, and hath a 
_ concent unto it of Diateſlaron , which before the Meſe had unco rhe Hy- 

pare: but the rone berween them, that 1s, the Meſe, andthe inſerred, 
called the Parameſe , inſtead of rhe former , ro which ſoever Terrachorg 
ir be added , whether ro that which is at the Hypate , being ofthe lower ; 
or to that of the Neate, being of che higher; will render Diapente concord: 
which is euther way a ſylteme, conlilting both oftke Tetrachord it ſelf , 
and the addittonall tone, as the Diapenteproportion ( viz, ſeſquialrera,; 

17 
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: found io be aſyſt:me of (eſquitertia, an: | ſeſquio. Fava, the tone there- 
tore 1s [eſquioctiva, c Thus the Incervall of tour Chords, and of tive, and 
tb wh op” | rogether, call:d Dizpaſon , and che cone inſe: ted be- 
tiweenths two Terrachords , being atrer this manner app: EY Dye 
thay, Were determined © have his p-opoartionin numbe: 


CHAP: VE 
The Aritbmeticall BY of Harmony, 


2 [I Yrhigocas is ſud to h we fir, rjt | 14 2:4: the propo t 19n and cor cord of 
$y34ngs orc to anotre ihe D, ale | 7 071 13; fe; '\Wtey.ia , th: D apente is { ſe 
the Dp 1/1n m ne. The occauon and mannzr is related by 


qu: hers, 
d ( Ne 2 4s, C Bret, d 1451.6: and others : but more exactly .by 


c N; COM 1c hs, thus : 

3-112 10 an incente rhought » whether he might invent any in't! umen- 
rall help for the Ear, ic | 11 and i10n;allible ; iv haz rhe Sizhe hath by a com 
vaiſe and a rule , and by a diopt.e ; or the Touch by aballan«c , or by the 
vention of meal ares : As he pal; 'd by a Snuth's th p,by a h: poy «hance 
he hea: d che won hammers {irixing upon the anvile , and rend 1ng ſounds 
nit [ECONFRORnt ONe to another mn Jall combination; exc: p* one. tle <b- 
C::y2d in themehete thee concords, the Diapatnn, the Dizp-nre, and che 
Di cr” ax bu: thac which was ber ween the Diareilaron a: "dt 1 he Diape” = 
t43 Nc found ro b:a diſcord in it felt, though orhe wiſe ucolt tor che 
11. KINg up of th: © - »-exrer of the [N, ( the Diap- -nre ) App” 2hcnG ing this 


ro cone tan fc om God, = 3 mod happy thing , he haited imo rhe 
op, and by various eryalls, finding the ditte rence of the ſounds ro os 


a COT ding tro the weight of th: Hamme: Sy an. not accordingte the tn: 
thoſe who {truck , nor according tothe falhion ofthe Hamners, nor 
according ro the ru-ning of rhe Iron which was in bearing our : Having 
taken exactly the weight of the hammers , f hz went treight way home ; 
and ro one beam faitned ro the w alls, croſſe from one corner of + rO0MN 
to the other » (121 it any differ: ence might ariſe from thence, or might be ſul. 
p:&d to ariſe from che proprieties ; of ſc verall bans) tying four (rings 
ofthe ſ:me ſubilance, 1- ny h, (wifrnetle, and $ rivilt, upon each of hen 
h:hung a ſeverall weight, taitnivg it arthe lower end, and making the 
= nech of che {trings aliogerher equa Ml. Th: oſtiiking rhe itrings by two 
carime inert hangcably , h.: round out the aſor elnid concords , each in 
| 3 own combinarion; tor tha which was ſtrer:ched by the greare!t weighr, 
1) reſp2ct of that whi: Ir was (trerched by the leatt wer: *hr , h: fond ro 
1nd 1 Diapaſon, The greacelt weight was of t 2 pound , rhe leaſt of 6, 
4 1ence he dererinined, Bo the Di: apaton did contiit in doubl - Propnrti- 
on, which the weigh s themſelves did (ſhew. Nexr h+ found, thu theo 
*1re(ltro che leaitbur one , whicn vas of 8 pound, {-unded a Dirpenre, 


oF »nce he inferred this ro conſt in th2 proportion, called, Seſquialrera, 


mn which D: Option the weights Wee on? to ann! her, But untn thir 


which Was leſs then it ſelt wn weiohr , y2t greater then the reſt, being of 


9 pound, he found it to ſound Diareſſar on; and diicovered , thar. prne 
portionably to rhe 2 weights : rh15 CON. ord \W 15 Io (quite: ll, __ h {} Ng 
Ot 9 pound 1 15 naru rally (C ſ{quiatrer 2 to the lealt , tor 97r0 G | 4 Y/&, 


W23 bee vba ns a0 bi 


ſe[quialtera) as the | lealt bar oOn2, whichis$, 
and har 


\V ciohr 6, in proportion [C eſquirertia; and 12re B 18 ſeſquyiirera ; 
whi-h is in the middle between Diapente and Diareflaron , w h-reby D11- 
p2nre exceeds Diareſſaron, 18 confirmed ro b= 1n ſe\quioct: V1 propor- 


ion, iny hichgisto 8, Th: ſy:tzme of both was callzd Diapente, chat 
T 


19, 
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c Me:ihomiue 
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a lheon Smyrn 


b De dic na- 
rali, cap, 10, 
5 o 2F Þ cap, 
IO, 1, 

d in Somn. 
Sc1P, 2, 

c Ha-m, en- 
chutid, cap, &, 
repc.tcd by 


f<mbl:chus de 
vit, Pyth. cap, 


CITY tay); 
« TWAAG'1 " 
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1b rh of the Niap<nte andNuatefſaron joyned rogerner, as Guple prop >. - 
tion 15 CO!Mpounded of 1ciquialtera alt IcIqUIETER ; SUCN As aie 2. Þ. 5, 
Or en the Contrary 0: Diateilaryn and Diapente, as.duple Pop > tion 18 
compounded of 1ciquitertia and ſciquialiciay as I2, ge bo Dug taken 1 
tat O Act, 

Applying borh his hand and eat corhe We!gnts which he had hungon, 
anc! by Chem cCOnmarming the Pp OpOrtion of the relations , he d1d 1Ngen- 
ou:ly trancter the common retule of the {trings upon the crofle- beau , to 
th: b1dve of an Initiument , which he called Xopd\oT6rQ&> 4 and as fo; 
tree bing them propa; tionably to the weights , hedid rranster that to au 
aniwerable tt ruing or tc pegs, Making uic of this foundation as an intal- 
|'ble-nle, he exrended the experiment to inany kinds of Intcrumnents , 
C y:balls, Pipes, Flutes, Monochords , Trigons , andthe like; and he 
found, that rhis concluiion made by numbers was conſonant without 
va 1ation in all. Tit ſound which proceeded from the number 6 , he na- 
med Hyoate: that whn.h from rhe numbe: 8, 4.4j«, being teiquitertia ro 
the other; that from 9g, Pur.me/c, bing a tone ſharper then the Meſe, 
viz (oſquinttava : that from t 2, Nowe, Andiupplying the micdle {pa.cs 
according tothe Diatonick kind, with proporty nable founds<., he fo ore 
dered the Octo. ho-d with convement nu.nbers duple, iclquialiera , (el- 
quiertia, and (the difference of thele rwo lalt) lelquioctaya, 


AUR! Enos fk Wrt FA FIF GEe. - 1c 


G Wy te Þ 

| * —- 
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| 

| 

| 

| Diatessaron RJ Diaſessaron| 

; D Diapasom Niapent 


> C - > » 2 © > 
p Thus he found rhe progreſſe by a naturall necetſity , from the loweſt ro 
ne higheſt, a corGing ro the Diarohicall kind ; from which again he did 
declare the Chromatick and Enarmonick kinds, 


CHAP, V. 


The Divi fron of the Diapaſon , according to the 
Diatonick kind. 


2 Nicom. c. 7, * THis Diatonick kind ſeems naturally ro have rheſe degrees and pro- 
. grefſes, hemirone, tone and rone, (half-nore, whole note and whol- 

note, )T his is the ſyſteme Diateſlaron, contilting of two rones, and rhac 

wHICt 
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wich is called a hzmicon. ; and then another rone bing inſerred , Dia- 
p.nre 15 made , being a 1y!teme of — and a hemnitone, [Then 1n 
»:der, after this there being anorher hemitone, ton- and tone, ney make 
noche Dia: enaron , thc 18 to {ay » anocher ſelquirertia, So thar 1n the 
an:1coter Hepracho.d , all fourch+ from the lowett, ſound a Diatefſa-on 
one 10 another , rhe hemirone raking the firit , tecond, and chird place , 
a. o ding to the p'ogy th >n inthe Ter! achord. Bur in rhe Pyrhgocicall 
Jo ho id , Wh. h is by a conjunction a lytteme of the Terra. ho 'd, and 
rc Pentachotd, and rhar ether ;oynly of rewo Terrach1dJ, or dixgoyne- 
ly of ewo Terra. hords, (pa: ared from one another by a tone, the pro 
101 will begin trom the loweit .. fo that every nfth lound will make a 
[iapente. the: hemicone pathng into tour places , the cit, the ſecond, the 
h1:4, and the fourth, 


CHAP. VI, 
. The Canon of the Monochord. 


Yrhagoras, #5 Tiunxus /4 it, 041d out theCanmof one Chord, thar is 
g0G ule Oi ch M »nocGtin:ge Þ Ariſtides relates, that « /itt/c befure he 4 egr D 
ard, be ex/ oried 11.5 fr;cuds 10 pla) 07: (he Monwchrd , whe: by mplying, that 1þ 3. gas 
* 1 bei-bih which i: in A1#':ick 1 10 be vecerved rather by the Intelle4 
(i), 0 40 4)  l8inbc! Jy hes. by [t e | {eb ongn the EATS, 
Bs i. ( cired i by « "oyp/-yrie5 Y menrions a buaſen Tabler, ſer up in the « vit Fythag. 
Tenply ot 7 tnygDy Ar: 3 reſt510n to Pythagoarai,'n which were orayen, b>- 
des other wits, a Mu icall Canon ; which was atterwards taken away by 
$:m.# a Nu iclan, who arrovated ene Canon to hiniclte, and publiſh 2d it 
a3 13 0Wwn. 
d Ti: d vi/on of the ( _ ſairh 7 heon, is made by the Tetrait ys in the d Mathemar, 


Dead, nh c# Coniljig ' f 10:.ad, a Daad, A lriad, A [etr1d , I, 2,3, 4+ 


F ri: comv19 e045 4 SC| "im r-r(41,1S [qu atera, a Dap. e, 4 1riple, and a OV 1.4- 
a uſ'e2 ypo- 07, The Section of the Pyrhagori 1c alf Canon, according 10 "_ 
tHte'ti-21 {Py hag 1048 (1m(e/te, not as Eraſtiſt henes m!ſ-:nderſtood F . 
Thraf, IL1is | wohe Ne operatic n 7 he. 1es down | bat as Tirens the Lecy, a 
(whom P!194 (0 fo ows:hi) ro 29, © N r1machus mentions , as intending to 
deliver ir ;n his large r Treatiſe 0i Muiick, Seeallo g Exclid, bh A4riſtide:, 
O 11/114/14-3385, and others. 


f \{inual. Mus 
f1c,lih.t p,24, 
g S$ &.Cann, 
c Mu. lib, 3. 


C H A P. VII. pag, 116, 
Inſtitution by Muſick. 


Onceiving , thar the firlt infiirurion of men was to be made by , Jamb. vie, 
(enſe, fo that a man might ſee thoſe fare ngures and forms, and mighr Pyth. cap. 15, 
har che molt excil lone Mulick, he fit began by 1 tra hing Muinck by 


Songs and Ryrams, by which che cures of manners and offi Ns were 
made, and by wh h che hirmonies of the faculr 125 oe "1 —_ Were e- 
duced rorheir primitive diſpoſitions 3 and cures of dittenpers b th af *ba. 


dy and mind were invenred by him. Ard rhar whi h was dings theſe, 
WOr thy t9 be raken notice of , thar he made fo: his diſciples hoſe whe h 


were called tfagry5us and nat, | of Muſik ] bach by weig ir and by 1.0 
ſound, and co" 'p ſed them ho-momc ally, ina ſtrange way making rhe p 
commixruresof thoſ? rones whi: hare callzd Diirony k Chroma k, and a 
Enarmonick , by which he changed all rhe pations of rh: mind, which © 


were newly raiſed in them withour reaſon , and whic h d1d procure vg: :1efs 


and 
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and angers, and pitties, ard untecmly loves. andfeats, and all kind of 
dcnres,and VEXATIONS , and appcilces, and tottnefles, and 1delnzfles, and 
1NPpct uo'ities, Correcting and di:ectig eve! y one of theſe rownrds vertue, 
by convenient hat monies; as by ceitain ctieciuoll medicines. And at night 
when his diſciples went toflecp, he ochivered them trom all the notes 
ard troubles of the day , and puiny'uthe pertu: bations of their minds , 
and rendred thei! leeps quict, With good dreams and predictions, And 
when rhey role again trom thei bed: he treed them trom the droutnzts 
of rhe night , from tainrnets and ugg nels , by certain proper Sonee , 
eicher ſer i rothe Lure, or ſome high vor. e, As for timſclt, he ne: ver play'd 
on Inttrument, or any thing, but he ware: rwukin him ; and by an uncon- 
ceivable kind of divinity A - apply d his cars and mind unto rhe har mony 
of the world, whi. h he alone d1v undert.ard ; and underttanding the uni- 
verſall harmony and Con. eENt ot the Splica; S' 1, and thoſe yrars that MN 
in them, which tnakes a more tull and excellent mu 1ck rhan mor tall; by Y 
reaſon of their morion , which of uncquall differing ſwittnefles and big- 
neiles overtaking One anocher 3 all wma h are e order ed and C1! [poſena 'n 4 
mott muſicall proportion on- towards another , beauriti*d with various; 
perfections , whe ewith being irrigared , as having likewiſe orderly rhe 
diſcourſe of his mind, as we may lay, exercihng , he framed ſome repre- 
ſentations «<f theſe , ro exhibit them as much az was poſſible, imiraring 


(thar Muſick) chiefly by Inttruments, or the voice alone. Dos he con- . * 


ceived that ro himſelt onely of all upon the earch , were intelligible and 
audible rhe univeriall ſounds, from the narurall fountain and-onr, and 
thought himi.lt worthy ro be raughr andtolearn, and ro be arp 2 - 
by detire and imitation to the celettialls, as one that was organized | 
the parts of the body |] bythe deity which begot him. Bur ir was roMfici 1- 
en* for orher men , thar the ey, alwaies looking upon him, and ſuch thing 
as they received from him , be benefited by images and examples , as nor 
beivg able rolay held on che firlt clear arc hetypes of all things: As co them, 
who c annot look upon the Sun, by reaſon ot irs ſple ndour ; , we ſhow he 
Eclipſe either in a pond of water , 0: by ſome boared pitched thing, or by 
ſome dark-coloured glaſs, fearing the weatnels pf rheir eyes, and fr am'ng 
anorher way of perceprion , intierd of looking ont, tothoſe who love 
ſuch things, rhough ſomething inferiour. This Empedic es ſeemeth ro 1m» 
ply, con'erning his extraordinary avd divine confiitution above ochers , 
when he ſaid : 


*Afon o/t theſe was cne inthings ſublimeſt 1: 12g, 
His mind with ali the wea!th f Corte ng filPd. 
He ſought what ever Sages did invent ; 

And whilſt his :houohts were on tl ve orl 1n:ent 
All thinos that are he e eaſily ſurvey” 
And ſearch through tenor twenty apes male, 


b] 


Intimating by ſ-6limelt things ; and, He ſurrey” d ail thinos that are, and; 
The wealih of the mind,and the like, the exquiſite and accurate conttirurion 


of Pythagoras beyond others, both for body and mind , jn ſeeing , hearing, 
and under! tanding, 
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CHAP. VIII. 
Medicine by Muſick. 


2 V2 1hagords conceived, thir Muinck conduced much to health » If uſed a Famb.c, 24, 

| fax ai to: he was accultomed to make uſe of this purcitication , 

nor pertunctorily. This he called, Afediceme by Mich, which kind of 
Melody he exerciſed avout. rhe Spring=time. He ſeated him who plai'd 
onrhe Lute in the midit , and thoſe who could 10g lat round about him : 
and ({o he playing, they made a conſort of ſome excellent pleatanc Verlcs, 
whercwirh they ſeemed exhilarared, am decently co:npaAed. 
They hikewiſe ar another timz made uſe of Muſick as ofa Mcdicine , 
»nd - h:re were certain pleaſant Verſes framed , condu 1ng mu. h againl(t 

the affections 2nd diſeates of rhe mind, and againii the d2jections and cor- 

rodings of. the tame. Moreover, he compoſed orhers again} anger and 

111-4, andall ſuch diſorders of rhe mind. There was allo anothe« kind 

©: £44. and Sorg invented, againtt unlaifull defires. He likewiſe- uſed 

Dancing He uled no muiicall Inftrumenr bur the Lute. Wind-Initra- 
m.1.5 he conceived ro have an 12nobl=< ſound, andto be onely it for 
the common people, bur nothing generous. 

He li ewife maat uſe of the words of Homer and Heſiod, for the'r-ifcte 
tion of the mind. Ui is reported, that Pyrhagoras, hy 4 Sy1ndiact, Verſeb v1 15 breading gm 
rhe wor,s | perhaps of 7Te/iod , whoſe Poem b:ars thar rirle, Eye, | by, Pays 
player or the Fl'. te , aſſwaged the madiie(s of a young man of Tauro nenum ad T4 2s 
who being dritR,C having emp!oy'd all the night lacrov'ouſly with his mi : reſ», OM M$ 
was going aboxt to fire the dorevf his Rivali®s ho' ſe;for he was exaſperaied an 1{ to Heſtod; the 
— flamed by the Phrygian mood, But Pythagoras,who was at that ,ims buſied in 9th: of Ems 
obſerving the Stars, immediately appeaſed and reclarmed him , by perſwading Pedocies,ro Hos 
rhe Piper to-change his Aire imo the Spondiach, mood, Whereupon the young 
man bing ſudaainly compoſed , went quietly home , who but a little before 
world by no means hear the leaſt exhortation from Pyrhagoras , but threa:ned 
and rev.led him, Inlihe maniier Empedocles , when 4 young man drew his 

ſword up Anchituty bis Hoſt, ( for that he had is publick 11d g ment condem- 
wed his father to death) and was about to have killed him, ffreight-way chan- 
ting his Tune, ſas 0: of Homer, 


: «ob _ 


Nepenthe calming anger, eating grief : 


ing by th.tt means freed Anchirnus hi; [1ſt fr m1 death , and the young 114, 
From the crime of murthe-y, who from thenceeforward became one of bys d: [Cm 
ples emmtrtent 113 a(t them, 

Moreover the who/'e Schoo' of Pythagoras m.1de ther which js ca!led c efof0- 
W1ky and CUE Yn, and era&Þn,by Cel ' 03144 LV. r [ 5 'itable thereto » and pr over 
a7 41ſt the Contr ary aifections , profitably Al Veriimy the C074 titnut O15 and ai 0m 
pv 1073S of the mid. For when they we-it to be1 » 4nd re T, med themſelves t9 
©. 0 y pariſi'd thiir minds front the traub «5 and bu{ie noiſes of the day, by 
| i442 SIngs and proper Ferſes, whereby they renared ther [l:eps pleaſant and 
[7176!) a::d4 linkte trouble. With) dreams 5 and thaſe dreams wh;c they hal were 
7:4, [nthe mor::1a7, when they a; ofe from the common relief o f jieep, theyex- 
7.'/ed d. ow /ineſſe aud flcep:ne (5 of the head with other Sms, = ; D 

vomer:mes A {o 5 without pPronanncims Verſes 5 they expelled ſom: atfeitions 
24 diſeaſes, aud re 'ucedthe (ich to health , wretoures » by charming them. 
Ad from henceit is probable, cha. the word Epnde came to be 1: ed, Afeey this 
41:67 , Pythagoras imſtitured a moſt profitable correition of manners and 

[1 life 


Cc SCC Cap, 


PTTHAGORAS. 


lif- by Muſich, Huherto Fambl.cous, Allwhichis ratitt'd by other eſti» 
; monies : That they ha Verſes againſt the afjett.ons of th: mind, g- tef, anger , 
d de ia. 3, 9. {#/t , isrelacedalio by d Seneca, Who faith, that Pythagoras comp-ſeu th. 
e Tuſ. quzſt.4 troubles of his fol by the Lruve, And © Cuere, that the Þ, thagoreans «ſed to 
procem, de'tver Verſes, ad ſome Precepis, andto reduce the mind from Int ew(ſ- eſſe 
of thou rbts :o tranqui: 4. voby Songs 44d [ſt .aments, To which effect, f ,41- 
an relates of Clmias the Pyrhagorean , that :f a: any rime he perceived ime 
ſel” enclining to anger , Þ. , bejore u rook fwll poſſeſſuun of him, plaid upon we 
Lute; andio thoſe who ask;d tim, Why be aid ſo, anſwered , Pccarſe I am 
calmed, 
Thar he davxced , g Porphyrizs confirms, ſaying, He dance. ſome daxces 
EP3B:*'*. which he conceived to confer agility and health to the body. 
kl. x. That he 4:{allowed Flutes and windel[nſtruments , appears from Þ *riſti- 
des Quinulianns , who ſaith, He adv ſed his diſcipies ro refrain from pere 
mitting their ears to be de filed with the ſound of the Finte 5 but on th? contrary , 
to purific the irrationall ampulſions of the ſou! by ſolemn Son g5 t2 the Lute, 
That he made uſe of Homer and Hehod for reitification of the mind , is 
1 pag, 3 thus related b 1 Porphyrins ; He had morning exerciſes at bis own houſe, 
k not the Phi- compoſing his [lat to-the Lute , and ſinging ſome 01d Peansof k Thales, He 
loſopher , but [;kewiſe ſung ſome Verſes of Homer and Hetiod , whereby the m.nd ſeemed to 
the Cretan. þ, ,.,.1red more ſedate. 
Scerhe liteot The ftory of the firmed by 1 4 ms , by = Ci 
Thales, cap. y young Manis connrmea by mmonins , Dy .tcevo 
lin quinque Telated thus ; her as ſome yowng men being drunck, aud irritated by the mu- 
vac, fick of Flutes, wonld have broken open the dore of a modeſt Matron's wm . 
m cited by hy bad the woman-piper play a Spondiack tune ; which as ſoon as ſhe did, th:ir 
Boetbrue, raging petu'ancy was ailayed by the ſlowneſſe of the Moody and ſolemneſſe of the 
n Homil, 14+ 7xne, * St. Baſil relates another ſtory to the ſame purpoſe, that Pyrhags- 
ras meeting with ſome , that came from a feaſt drunck,, bid che Piper ( the 
Mm ſitian at that feaſt) to ch mnge his Tune, and to play a Do: ick Ajre ; where- 
with they were ſo brought to themſelves, that they threw away their Garlands, 
and went home le 
That, even:ng and morning, they uſed Muſick, to compoſe their minds , 
o lib,g. cap.4, is affirmed by many others. ® Quintilian , /r was the cuſtome of the Py- 
thavoreans as ſoon as they wak:d, toexcitate th:ir ſor!ls with the Lute, =" 
they might be the readier for attion ; and before they went to ſleep, to ſoften their 
p de Ihd. & minds by it, P Plutarch, 7 he Muſick of the Lute the Pythagoreans uſed before 
Orid. they went to ſleep , thereby charming and compoſing the paſſionate and irratio- 
na' part of the ſox1, 4 Cenſorinus, Pythagoras, that his mind might be con- 
| 245 ed tinxa'ly ſeaſoned with Divinity, uſed (as they ſay) to ſing before he went to ſleep, 
and as ſoon as he waked, ; 
As for the ſeverall moods, which , in muſicall compoſitions, were ob- 
ſerved by the Ancients, for moving particular paſſions, there is a remarka- 
ble fragment of Damon the Muhiian, cited by* Ariſtiaes, | 


SECT. 3. 
Geometry, 


f lib.14. c. 23. 


t Mu. lib. 2. 
pag. 95» 


Ythagoras ( ſaith 2 Jawb/ichns ) is reported to have been much addi(te1 t: 

Geometry , for, amonoſt the & oyptians | of whom he learned ir ] ch:re 
are many Geometricall Prob 'ems, the moſt learned of them hav ng been continu- 
ally, for many apes of grds and men , neceſſitate i to me 1ſurethe! * whole coun- 
try, by reaſon of the- over-flowing and decreaſe of Nilus ; whence it is cail:d 
b ibid, Geometry. > Some there are who aſcr be all ” heorems concerning L n 3, joyn;ly 
ta the Egyptians and the (haldeansy and alltheſe, they ſay , Pythago'3s , 
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144, 
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r20k , and augmenting the Science explained them accnraely to his Diſciples, 

< Procl«s affirmes that he firſt aavarced rhe Geometrical part of Learning into C in Euclid, 
a Liberall Science, conſidering che Pr:»ciples moe ſublimety ( than / hates, lib. z, 
Ameriſtns, and Hippeas, his predeceſlours in this fiudy ) and p-r ſcrntating 

the Theorems immateria'ly and inte leitually;, dTimzus (ith, that he firſt d Leert. 
perfetted Ge.metry ; the Elements whereo!, (15 Anticiides affirms ) were inven- 

zed by Moeris. © Ariſtoxcnus, that he fir;t introduced Meaſnres and Wegh s & ram. 
amons jt the Gr acians, 


CHAP. L 
Of « Point, Line, Sape: ficics end Solid. 


«0 17:b4goras aflerted a Point to be correſponden! in propnrtion toan a Proc!, in 
unice ; a Line, to 2; a Superficies, tO 3; a Solid, to 4. » The Ph... tus 
eans define 2 point, A Mondd haying potion. Lib. 's. Sth Bo 
ape ade up"; i As : b #rocl. in 

< Aline being the Second, and conttituced by the ficſk Motion, from þ,. tib. x, 
indivifble nature, rhey called Dead. d-f ©. 

d A ſuperticies they compared to the Number, 3. for thar is the ficit of « Frocl lib, 2, 
all cauſes which are found 1n figures : for a Circle , which is the Princi- _ - m 
ple of all cound figures, occultly compriſerha Triad in center ſpace and omg I 
circumference. Bur a Triangle which is the firlt of all reciline hgures is * 
manife(tly included in a Ternary, and receiverhits forme according ro thar 5 
number. © Hence the Pythagoreans affirm , that the Triangle is fimply © Prod. in 

=” EY . . &ucl. lib. 2, 

the Principle of generation and of the formation of things —_—_— def. 14 
whereupon 7:mes: ſaith, that all proportions, as well naturall, a3 of the 
conttitution of Elements are Triangular , becauſe rhey are dittant by a 
threefold intervall , and are colleQive of things every way divilible ; and 
variouſly permutable , and are repleniſhed with Mareriall infinity, and 
repreſent the naturall ConjunRions of bodies, diflolved ; as Triangles 
which are comprehended by three right Lines, bur they have Angles which 
colle& the mulrticude of Lines, and give an agdvenritious Angle and Con- 
zunRion to them. With reaſon therefore did Ph.!o/aus dedicate the An« 
8: of a Triangle to four Gods, Sarmry, Pluto, Mars, Bacchus, comprehen- 

ing in theſe the whole quadripartice Ornament of Elements coming 
down from Heaven, or from the four quarters of the Zodiack. For Sa- 
earn conſticurerh an eſſence wholly humid and frigid ; Mars wholly fiery, 
Pluto compriſerh all Terre'triall life, Bacchus predominates over humid 
and hor generation, of which Wine is a figne , being humid and hor. All 
theſe differ in theic aperations upon ſecond bodies, bur are unired to one 
another, for which reaſon Philo/ans colleRed their Uninn according ro 
one Angle. Bur ifthe differences of Triangles conduce to generation, 
we mult juitly acknowledge the Triangle to be the principle and Author 
of the con{ticution of ſublunary things , for the righr Angle gives them 
eſſence , and determines the meaſure of its being ; and the proportion of a 
re&angle triangle cauſerh the eflence of generable Elements ; the -bruſe 
Angle giveth them all diltan-e , rhe proportion of an obruſe angled crian- 
ole augmenteth materiall formes in magnirude and in all kinds of mura- 
cion ; the acure Angle makerth cheir narure diviſible , rhe proportion of 
an acute-angled Triangle prepares them ro receive diviſions into infinite ; 
And ſimply , the Triangular proportion conſtirurerh the eſſence of Mates 
riall bodies, diſtan: and every way divitible : Thus much for Triangles. 

f Of quadrangular figures, the P;rhagoream: hold that the ſquare chiefly f Proed. in, 
repreſenterh the divine eſſence , for by ir they principally Couifie pure Excl. lib, 4 
Fay - ug, G " . wy 1p . def. 34. 
and immaculate order ; for reAicude imicateth inflexibilicy,equaliry firm 

power ; 
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a Procl. in 
Eucl, lib. 3. 
Com. 20. 


b Procl. in 
Eucl. lib. 4. 
Prop. 32. 
Com. 6. 

c Euclid. lib. 
1. Prop, 


d Victruv, Ar- 
chir, 9.1, 


e Laerr. 
tf Viruv, 
JoCO, Cit. 
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Epicur, 
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Power 3 for Motion proceedeti fron iequality , reſt from equaliry, 
The Gods therefore , who are _ hos 1n ail; hings Of Q:Me Con:.tence. 
and pure 1nc ontaininate oder ' 1NCvitable POWET 3 Aar2 NAT 1 IMPOP- ly 
repreſented by the hgure ot Cor Cc. Mot cover, Þ+ ilolas \ by ano: her oP- 
prehen{1on callech the Angle + aiqua eg, the Angle of Rica, cs, and 
Veſta; for teeinyg thar the Squ 7c commnuareth rhe t arch Ihe he n._c:et 
Element roit, as /:mais reac let il, bur rhe earth itfelfe receiverh 02ni- 
tall feeds and Prolifick power t 0.9 all theic gnd- ; he not unap: ly com- 
pa:cth the Angle of a Squre to all there litz-c9; nnuni. acing Neiries, 
For tome call che Earth and Ceres her ielte, Veft.r ; and Kh: a is faid why 9lly 
fo participare of her, and:har in her are all generative Cauſe... Whcuonce 
Philol £55 fairh, the Angle of a Square by a certain terrelit3ial} power, com- 
rrchends one union of theſe divine kinds. 


CHAP. 11, 
Propoſitions. 
(); the many Geometricall Theoremes invented by Py:/ 1AgOYAS , 


his followers, theſe are particula:ly known as ſuch. 
2 Onc!y theſe three Polygones fill up the whole ſpace about apoint J The 
equilaie, all Triangle, aud the Square, and the gy” X.49091c e9ui.aterat and 
equizugle, The equilarerall Triangle mu! be raken ix times , for tix rwo 
thirds make four right Angles ; the Hexa: _— mau't be raken thrice, tor 
every {ex angular Angle is <quall to one r12ht Angle, andon? third ; rhe 
{quare tour times , tor every Angle of a 1 IqQuars 15 !12hr, The: etorc {1X 
xquilaterall Triangles joyned ar che Anrvles, con pleat roOu7 right com 
as do alſo three Hexagones and four ſquares, Zur 0; all other Pol: 22NC 
whatſoever , joyned rog 1cther at the Angles ſome exceed four righ Nat 
oles, others fall ſhore, This Proclus calls a celeb 10:45 T he: reme of ine Pye 
thaoo, eans, 
very Trianole hath the internall Angles equa'l to two r gt duoles, 
This Theoreme E.:demus the Periparerick, aſ<ribes ro the Pyrhagorcans ; : 
their manner of Demonlitrution {ee in Procles, 

c Inreittangle {riangiest e ſquarewh ch ts made of the fide that ſub endeith 
the r1ght Anple, is equall to the ſquar es which are made of the ſides con;ain ing 
theriohe Ang le. 

« d This Theoreme Pythagoras found our ; and by it ſhewed how ro 
make a gnomon or {quare e (which the Cat penters cannot do wir hour much 
difficult and uncertainty.) not Mechanic ally bur acc or:ding ro Rule for 
if we take three Rulers, one ot them being three foot lone, the Ser ond tour 
foot, the Third five foor , and pur theſe rhree ſo rngether that rhey rout h 


and 


one another at rhe ends in a Triangle, rhey make a pertect 1quare : now It 


tocach oftheſe Rulers be aſcribed a Square. that which coniifted ot three 
foot will have 9; that which of 4. will have 16; that which of 5, will 
have 2 5.50 that how many teet the area's of rhe rwo lefler ſquares of three 
and four make, ſo many will the ſquare of 5 make. 

e 4po.lodnms the Log {tick ', and other rs,reclate, that: pon ; hb inwerti s; of 
this Theorim , Pyrhagoras ſacriticed a Hecatombt tg the Muſes, IN CON[11. 
Mation whereot they alledgethis Epigram , 


Th Al 3; ble Srmeave Pp yUNagor a5. FE 
For which 1 H cc. 0H: 
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g P/ttarch fauh y it was onely ,z Or ; andeven that is queſticred by 


C.ceicy 
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g Cicero, as inconliftent with his doctrine, which forbad bloody ſacrifices, g nar. deor; 3 
{he more accurat therefore (ſaith * Porphyrins) ſay, he ſacrificed an Ox made * pag. | | 
of Flower; or, as * Gregory /\azianzen, of Clay, | a Epiſt. 

Bur iPlutarch hs wherher it were tor the invention of the fore- ; Non poſſe fu 
mentioned Propolition , that Py:hagoras ſacrificedan Ox, or for the P: o- dh en hy, 


Indeed , * the application of ſpaces ſec, Epicurum; 
k Prock.in £ucl, 


lib.4.prop. 44, 


blem concerning the Area of a Parabolc. 
or figures, to lines , 15, as Endemns his followers affirms , an invention of the 


Pythagorick. Muſe, Parabole, Hyperbole, Elleipſir, From them the later Writers 
raking theſe names, transferr'd them to Conicall lines , calling one Parabole , 
another, Hyperbole; another, Elle: pſis : whereas thoſe ant: ent divine per ſons (the 
Pyrhagoreans ) /ign1 fied by thoſe names the deſcription of places , apply'd wo 4 
determinate right line, 1 For when aright line being propoſed, the ſpace given reading 
is wholly adequate to the right line; then, they ſay , the ſpace is applyed, ( nx» 3, to rol 
ERA) but when you make the length of rhe ſpace greater then that of the innuwans Je 
righi=line, then, they ſay, 1t excee4s ; ( Vee omar ) but when leſs, ſo as the bty 260 op | 
ll pace being deſcribed, there 1s ſome partof the right line beyond ity then it falls mie Ts iu- 
thort. (*xAemelv) [n this ſeuſe Euclid «ſeth Parabole, lib. r. Prop. 44. 4" ar VUZE. 
Hyper bole and Elleipſi5,in the 6 th Rook, OD A hn 
o' bm age 
CHAP, Ill gloy ee $- 
| Tus I'S pal 'P, 

How he collefted the Stature of Hercules, Kc, 


*PCErtarch in his Treatiſe , entituled , How great difterence there is in , , , | 
rhe ſouls and bodies of men, as t:> 1ngenuiry and (treneth, relares, rhar YT 

Pythagoras reaſoned curiouſly and ijubcly, in findingout nd collecting 

the extraordinary Rature ahd lengrhot Heres/es his budy : tor, it being 

manife?t, char Hercules meaſured with his feer the running courſe of 

Olympian- Jupiter ar Piſa, and that he made it 600 feer long ; and that all 

the other running courſes in Greece , inſtituted afterwards by other per- 

ſons, were 600 foot long, yer ſhorter then this; Heealily underſtoad the 

meaſure of Hercules his tot , conſidering rhat it was proportionably ſo 

much longer then char of other men , as the Olympick courſe was longer 

then all others, And having comp:chended rhe tize of Hercales his foo , 

he conſidered what length of body did ſuir with that meaſure , according 

to the narurall proportion of all rhe members one ro another ; and (0 

colle&ed the conſequent , that Hercs/es was ſo muchraller in body than 

others, by how much rhe Olympick courſe was longer then rhe relt , 

which were made after the ſame number of feet. 


SEGE. £4 
Aſtronomy. 


a Either did they ſuper ficially conſider the [peculation of celeſtiall thiags, a Junbi cy 
in which Pychagoras was exquiſite, as appears by theſe few remains, \, Rag 


CHAP.TI, 
The Sy ſteme of the Sphears. 


2 THe word s£9vxs, Heaven, is taken three waies; firſt, for the ſphear of , ann. vic. 
fixed Stars; ſecondly, for all that is betwixt the ſphear of tixed Stars Pyth. apud 


nd the Moon; laltly, for the whole world, borh heaven and earth. 


d The anonymous writer of the life of Prchagoras alhims, that he ſad, 
there 


P bor. 
b apud Phot. 
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there are twelve orders in heaven , whereof the firſt and outmoſt 3s the fixed 
ſphear, nex:t2 th'5 15 the Star of Saturn ,, 414 then the other [ix P,aneis, Ju- 
piter, Mars, Venus, Mercury, Sun 4nd Moon ; ».xt iheſe, the [prear of 
Fire, then that of Are, then tha: of Wuer, laſt of a ! tb. Earth, 

But they who ſeem moce (trictly © follow th: mind of Pyrageras and 
his diſciples, averre , # hey held 14.e celejtia ! [pears rob. ren, w m_ nie 
one'y are vijible ty us, (the nxed yn, thzieven Þ anzts, and our :arth) 
the remth is Antichthon , an earth above, or oppuite ro ours, This Antich- 

d Plut, Simplic. thon they d added, fo make up hc uumber of 40. moving bodies, For c con|; 
c anifier. dering, that the affeftions and proportions of Muſicy conjiſt in numbers , tat 
all 2 things appear to be aſjim:! ated to numbers , thu numbers are the fir 
of all nature, that the elemets of numbers are the elements of all beings ; They 
aſſer.ed , that a | heaven is harwony and number , and tha; the affections and 
parts of heaven are correſpondent tonumbrr : and culleitis g theſe, tney adapted 
them to the compoſit:on - the whole , where-n if «ny thing were want ng, they 
ſupplyed it , that the whole might be alkie compaited, As, becanſe ihe Decad 
ſeems to be perfect, and to comprehend the who'e nature of numbers ; thi "efore 
they aſſerted the celeſtiall ſphears to beten, Now thers being mme onucly wiſih/e to 
us , hereupos they conceived ihe tenth tobe Aniichthon , an earth oppoſite tg 
urs, 
f ariftde Cce- AS concerning the order and ſyſteme of cheſe, the Pyrhigoreans f held , 
lo, lib, 2. that in the muddie of the warld3s fire ,, or, (as g Siobens) in the midſt of the four 
Phyl. cap.: Elements is the fiery globe of Unity , Þ which rtheyreaim Veita and Monad, 
1 Plur. in Nu- They ( ſaith Simplicins ) who underſtand this hin 1 more int.marely , [ay, that 
__ this fire is the procreative , nutritive, and excuative power , which is 1 the 
midjt of the earth. But Swmpl:icias himſelf feems not to have apprehended 
the right meaning ofthe Pychagoreans , who by this fire , or fiery glove of 
«nity , meant nothing elſe burhe Sun, ſcared in the midit of the Uni- 
verſe, immoyable , .abour which che other parts of the world are moved. 
This opinion Pythagoras ſeems to have derived from the Xgyprians , who 
k Clem. Alex, hieroglyphically repreſented rhe Sun by a Beetle, ® b:c4+ſe, as the Beetle 
Strom. lib. 5. having formed 4 ball of Cow- dung , ard lying upon its back , rolls it about 
from claw to claw ; ſo the other parts of the world are moved and rolled 


by and about the Sun. 
Thar, by this immovable fire in the mid{t of the Univerſe, they under- 
[ loc, cir, ſtood not ( as 1 S1mplicixs conceiveth)the Earth, is manitett ; foraſmuch 
m Plur.in Nu- as they further held, that ® the earth is not immovable , nor ſeated in the mid(t 
ma. of the Globe, but ſuſpended , as being ® one of the Stars, carried about the fire 


n Ariftor, dc 
Ccls,lib.2, 
o Arift.loc. cit, 


which js in the middle, ard that thereby it maketh Day and Night, ® The 
reaſon why the Earth ought not to have the middle place , is, becauſe the 
moſt excellent body ought ro have the moſtexcellent place ; hur Fire is 
more excellent then Earth, and rhe cenrer more excellent rhen all places 
without it ; therefore rhey conceived, thar not rhe Earch, bur the Fire, 1s 


p Arit.ibid, placed in the midit, Þ Moreover, b:cauſe that which 15 the molt excellent - 


of the Univerſe , ought principally to be preſerved, and the middle is 
ſuch; rherefore they term the Fire , Aws puNawy, the crſto ly of Jupiter, 

q Arifi.ibid, q The ſame they hea of th» Antiictthon alſo, | viz, Thar like our Earth 
it is ſuſpended, as being one of rhe Srarrs carried abour rhe Fire, and 
thereby makerh day and nighr. | By this Anri. hthon, Clemens ſaith, they 
underſtood Heaven , Simplicius, the Moon, as being a þ 1d f erhber:al! 


Earth, as well for that n eclipſeth the liohr of the Sun, which 15 p oper tothe - 


Earth , as for thatit is the bound of ( &/«(tialls , as the Earth of $ thlunaric, 
Bur che contrary 1s manifeſt , as well from the complearing of the nun- 
ber Ten, ( in reſp:@ whereof, this Antichthon was imagined ) as for rhat 
: Plat, Sipplic, they held , * it 15 nog viſible roms , byreaſon, that fol-owing the motion 0' 
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(his Earth, it ts a.wayes opp2/itz ro, or beneath us, and the b;gneſſe of onr Earth 
hinders us {rom ſecing it ; and Ariſtotle atfhirmes, There were ſome who concei- 
ved the Amichthon to be tbe canſe why there are more Eclipſes of the Moon, 
then of the Sun , wh ch may likewiſe happen by reaſon of many other bodies iy- 
vi/ible to 1, 
C [,aertins, who ſaith P/i'olaus was the firſt chat concerved the Earth to Tin Phileles. 
bave aCircular 115.10n, (eemes to mean no more, then that he firſt com- 
mirred this opinion ot Pythagora ro writing , and {ir{t mad- it publick ; 
for 27 an exp:cilely zthrmes that he c:mmuted to writin g the diſſertations 
of Pythigoras. Hts opinion, as delivered by Platarch, and Srobens is ex- 
actly the ſame ; for be place fire im the midſt, which he called the Genius of 
the ner ſe, and the Manſion of Jupiter , an . the Mother of gods, and Al- 
tar, and Ward, and Meaſure of Natn/e; be concetved that the TenColeſtiall 
bodie: move abomt ic, Heaven, Of the ſphea- of fixed Stars » the five Planets, 
the:Sun, the Moon, the Earth, andlaſtly the Anitichthon, 
From the ſame fountain, ſeems Ari/t arc hus the Samianto have derived 
this Hypotheits , rhough ſome aiſcribe che invention thereof ro him ; for 
he ſuppoſed thar ® the Sus and Planets move mat, bat tha: tre Ear. h moveth \ ,,chimed. in 
round about the Sn , which 1s ſcated in the Mddle, * Plurarch adds, that Arener Put. 
Plato i» h150'd ape repented for that he had placed the Earih in the midſt of plac. 3 13. 
the Univerſe, and not in 1s proper place, —_ 4 leton. 
: Ng . q'z\t. and in 
This opinion was of lace revived by Nicolaus Coperniens, who confide- yn 
0g how inconvenient and troubleſome it 1s ro underltand , and maintain 
the motions of the Heavens, and immobility of the Earth; explained ir 
with admirable ingenuity, after the mind of the Pythagoreans. Accor- 
ding to whoſe Hypotheſis, the Sun ( as we ſaid ) is ſetrſed in the midlt of 
the World, immoveable : Thedphear of fixed (tars in the extreamity or 
ourfide of the World, immoveable alſo ; berwixt rheſe are aiſpoſed rhe 
Planers, and amonrg(t them the Earth as one of them ; The Earth moves 
both about the Sun, and about his proper axis. Its diurnall Motion by one 
revolution, makes a night and aday; its annuall Motion about the Sun, 
by one revolurion makes a year ; ſn as by reaſon of his dinrnall Motion 
tothe Eaſt, the Sun and other ſtars ſeem to move to the Welt, and b 
reaſon of its annuall Motion chrough the Zodiack, the Earth ir ſelfe is in 
one ſigne, and the Sun ſeemes to be in the figne oppoſite roir ; Berwixre 
che Sun and the Earth they place Ae cury and PVenns ; Berwixr the Earrh 
and rhe fixed (tars, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn ; The Mnon being next the 
Earth , 1s continually moved within the great O:bz berwixr //. mms and 
Mavs, round about the Earrh , as its centre : Irs revolution abour the 


Earth is complearted in a Moneth ; abour the Sun ( cogerher with the 
Eacth)ina Year, 


CHAP, II. 
The Motions of the Planets, 


S concerning the Courſe and Revolution of the Planets, 2 They a Anon. vie 


affirme the =_ year ro be the revolution of Saturn, for thereſt of the Pyth. apud 
Planets abſolve their periods in a horter tame 3, but Saturn :n no I: (ſe then 40 Phor, 


years: Jupiter in 12 years ; Mars in 2, The Su» | ſpeaking according to 
the phznomenon |] 1” ove ; Mercury and Venus 45 the $1», | or to ſpeak 
more exaftly, Mercury in three Months, Venrs in eight] the Moon as be- 

ing next the Earth ſroneſt, in a Moneth, 
According ro this inequality , appears the Motion of the Planers ro 
2ur light, by reaſon thar the Eye 1s out of the Center of che Orb ; Bur _ 
ee 


b cap, 6, 


% 


© 1OC. Cit, 


d Laert, Eudox. 


a de dic. Na- 
tal.cap.13. 


PYTHAGORAS: 


the whole cour ſe of Aſtronomy ( ſaith Gemin:ts )) are ſuppoſed the motions of the 
Sun, Moon, aid five Planets, equa'l and circular , contrary to the ainrual! 
revolution of the worid, The Pythacoreans firſt applying themſelves to theſe 
ailquiſttions , ſuppoſed circul ar and equall motions of the Sun, the Moon , an. 
the five Planets ; for they admitted 3:9; ſuch irregularity in eternall and divine 
bad:es, that ſometimes they (honu!d move ſwifter , ſometimes ſlawer , and ſom:- 
trimer ſtand ſtill, (as the ſtationary points in the Planets, ) Neither in any ſober 
welletemper'd perſon could we admit ſuch irregulari:y of pace, Indeed, the ne- 
ceſſuries of life often cauſe men io move faſter or flower ; but in the incorrupuble 
nature of the Starrs , there cannot be alledoed any cauſe of ſwijineſſe and ſlow» 
neſſe. Wherefore the Pythavoreans propoſed this queſtion, how the Pheanomena's 
might be ſalved by circular and equall motions. 


Thar Pyihagoras himſelf obſerved theſe irregularities , and the waies to 


ſalve them , appears from Jamblichns, who ſaith, Þ He communicated a re- 
v*l.:tive richi kaowledge of all manner of motion of the Sphears and Stars ; 
ETC SIUEOY Thy & CNONELL EQN , Hy CEVGKONGY , ' EMEVTRSTUTOY Tt, Hy E71- 
Who, Ennegdwis 1s the anticipation of any Planer , either in reipect 
ro ſome ocher Planet,or to the fixed Stars. Ynoeris 1s the falling later of 
any Planet,cither in reſpe& ro ſome otherPlaner,or to the hxedStars.Avw- 
wag, inequality, is,when the ſame Planer moyerh ſlower and falter,accor- 
ding to its diltance from the Sunzin the Pyrhagorick hyporhelis, (or inthe 
Prolemaick, from the earth)ſlower in its Aphelizms, fatter inits Peribelium, 


The wo waies of ſalving theſe Phxnomiena's, are by Eccentricks , or by 


Epicycles; for a Homecentrick with an Epicycle ( as Endoxus hit demonſtra= 
red ) is equipollen:: toan Eccenirick, Eccentricity is, when the center of 
their equall motion 1s diltant from the center of their apparent motion. 
Both theſe, c Jamblichns aſcribes to Pythaporas, from whom perhaps they 
were derived to Eudoxsus, to whoſe invention d others aſcribe them, 


CHAP. 1, | 
The Interwalls and Harmony of the Sphears. 


Y-thagoras (ſaith © Cenſorinnus) aſſerred, that this whole wor ld is made ac- 
TY cording tomu/icall proportion , andthat the ſeven Planets, betwixt Heaven 
andthe Earth, which govern the nativities of mor: alls, have a harmonious 
mntien, and iervalls correſpondent to muſicall diaſtemes, and render Various 


ſounds, according to their ſeverall heights, ſo conſonant, that they make moſt 
[wee meloay; bur to us inaudible, by reaſon of the greatneſſe of the noiſe , which 


the narrow pa ſſage of Our EAYSHS Ot capable to receive, For, as Eraroſthenes 
cblletl ed, that the lar geſt circumference of the Earth 1s 252000 Stadia : ſo Py- 
thagoras acclared , - many Sradia there are betwixt the Earth and every 
Star, Inthis meaſure of the word, we are to under ſtard the Italich Stadgum , 
which coa/iſts of 625 fect ; for there are others of adifferent length, as the O- 
[1mpick , of 600 feet ; the Pythick ,of 5060. From the earth therefore to the 
Aloo, Pythagoras conceived to be abont 1426000 Stadia , aud that diſt ance 
| according to mulicall proportion | #s atore; from the Moon to Mercury 
( who is called <l\fev \ half as much, as it were a hemitone ; from thence 19 
Phoſphorus, which is the tar Venus , almoſt as much, that :s, another hemis 

tone; from thence to the Sin twice as much, as it were atone and a half, Thus 

the Stn :3 diſt ant from the earth rhree toxes and a balf , which is called Dia- 

pente; from the Moon two and 4 half, which is Diateſſaron : from the Sun to 
Mats, who is ca/ledTve 1s, there is the ſame interval , as from the Farthto 

the Woon, n hich 3314 CS at [oC ; from chence to Jupiter, who 1s called Þaxt 9%! 

half as much. which makes a hemitene ; from thence to the ſupream Heaven y 

where 111 Signes are, a hemitone alſvy ſo that the Diaftere from the ſupream 
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Heaven to the Sun is Diateſſaron, that is, two tones anda half ; from the ſame 
Heaven to the top of the Earth ſix tones, a Diapaſon concord, Moreover he ye« 
ferred to other Stars many things, which the Maſters of Muſick treat of; and 
/howed, that all this world is Enarmonicks Thus Cenſorinus, But b Pliny deli- 


vering this opinion of Pyrhazoras, reckons ſeven rones from the Earth to > bog Copa 
che ſupream Heaven; for whereas Cenſorinus accounts but a hemiroxe, from 
Saturn to the Zodiack, Pliny makes it Seſquzple, 
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CHAP. 1V. 
Of the Planet Venus, 


'N;- the Sun (ſaith Pliny)there is a great Star called Venus, alternates 

ly errant, in names emnlati;7 both the Sun and Moon, For, preventing * lib.e, cap.Þ, 
and riſing before morning, he takes the name of Lucifer , as another Sun brine 
ging 01 day; on the other ſide, ſhining at Sunſet , it 5 called Veſper , as pro= 
rogumg lig br, and per forming the Office of the Moen ; which its nature, Pyrha. 
goras the Samian firſt frund out , about the XLIL O ympiad, which was 

Rome the 1 47 th year, {n mazninde it exceeds all the other ſtars,and is of {0 
great ſplendvar, that this ſtar ozely caſts aſhaddaw ; whence it hath diverſity of 
names : Some call it Juno; others, Its; others, Mother of the gods, By the 14- 
ture hercof,, all thinns are generated upon earth ; for, ai cither riſing , 
it ſcattereth prolifich a. w, ſupplying not onely the conceptions af earth , but like- 
wiſe /f jml ann 14 all living creatures, It performs the revo/ution of the Zodiack 
in 348 daies , never receding from the Sun more then 46 parts, according to 
Times, Thus Pliny. That there is a miltake in the time, hath been already 
ſhown ; bur the thing ic ſelf is confirmed by Laertins, who afhrms, Pytha- 
goras firſt ſud, that Veſper nd Lucifer are the ſame ſtar : Yet elſewhere 
adds, that ſome aſcy.be this to Parmenides, But rhar 1t was a doctrin of the 
Pythagoreans, appears from this account given by / imeus; Theſtar Juno 

many call Venus and Luciter., A'! perſons are not skilfull inthe rules of ſacred 

Aſtronomy, and in the Sciences of Riſing and Setting ; for the ſameſtar is ſome- 

'!mes Heſper , whex it folleweth the Sun in ſuch manner, that itis conſpicuogs 


t9u5 when the Sun is ſet ; and ſometimes Eous, when it goeth before the San , 
476 r!{eth before WA. ring, F- The : 


$2 


a Agel. 1, 9. 


® 
F 


b7amb5.cap.29, 
pag.144- 


The Dofrine of 


EY I HAGURAS. 


The Third Part. 
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Philoſophy its Name, Defuntion, Parts, Method. 


2 A HRRSIRD9 HE Pythbagoreans being adorned with theſe Rudies 

7 d otScience, trom then.se at ended to pertect rne 
woiks of the World , and the principles of 
Nature. 

> Prhayoras farlt gave the name to Ph.loſuphy , 
defining it , An Appetition and Love to Wiſdom, 
NY Wiſdom; 18 the (cience of truth in things thar are, 
HI WIISdg gs hat arc he called Immarertialls,, and Erer- 
nalls, and ſolz Agznrs, which are the Incorporealls; the reit are equivo- 
cally called ſuch, by parricipatton with theſe , 212, Corporealls, Mate-' 
r1alls, and Corrupr ibles, which indeed are nor. Now Wiſdom is the (ci- 
ence of thoſe rhings which Are, but not of chgſe which are equivo= 
cally; tor corporealls are nor docible,nor admit certain knowledge, being 
infinice , and not comprehenſible by ſcience , and rhings which (as ic 
were ) are not , according to the ditterence of all rhings, neither can be 
rightly deſcribed by any definition, Of thoſe whoſe narure 1s ſuch, as rhar 
they carnor be. known, it is umpothble ro frame a Science ; wherefore 
neither is ir likely, that there can bea love of a Science which is not. 
Bur rarher of thar which is converſant about rhoſe things, which proper- 
ly are, and continue alwaies the ſame and like themſelves, and coexil(t al- 
waies witha true appellation. Upon the knowledge of theſe, followerh 
thar whi. his of equivocall things, ( chough not ſought afrer Y as the ſci- 
ence of Particulars followes the ſcience of Univerſalls : For, as Archicas 
ſaith, rhey 1 ho brow an wverſalls wel/, will plain!) ſee wha: prricnlars are. 
\Wherefore rh/ngs that are, are not of one kind onely, and imply, but of 
many various kinds, intelligibles , and incorporealls , whoſe appellation 
1s T& oyſce , thinos that are, Corporeall things (ubject ro ſenſe, are rhoſe 
which are by participation of ' hoſe thar are, Concerning all theſe, he ds- 
livered mott proper Sciences, leaving nothing unexcuſled ; and delivered 
alſo ro men the common Scrences, as the demonſtrative, the dee 
finitive , the diviſive; as is manife{t from the Commentaries of the Py- 
thagoreans. | 


Hereupon 


PTTHAGORAS. © 8; 


| Hereupon he defined Philoſophy , c he krowle ge of things that are, as c Pſcll, com- 
things that are 5 and, d the kn»wicd: enf things divine an1 hymane ; ag alſo, pend de 
© he Meditation of deah, daily en 'eavouring to fre the ſoul from the Pri- 5999+ 


ſon of the body ; and, f the rejemb.ance of Gd 4s Farre 4s ts p:ſſible f be ns: loc. 


A, | ce D, Hieron, 
For the ſcope of Philoſophy ts to free the mind, ( the divine part of the Soul) adv. Rafin, 
which t planted in u4, and t» ſer it at liberty, w.thomt wh'ch liberty none c.in * Srob. ferns 
learn or perceive any thing ſoli | or true, by the help or benefit of ſenſe: for the g Forp”. pag, 
mind, accardin 7 80 him, ſeeth all hin oF, and hears all thin; s, 4'l thin gre If OY 
deaf and blin1, 
In order hereunto it is , that Philoſophy being of exo kinds, Praftich, 
and - .oretick; the Practicky according to the merhod of the Pythagoreans 
pecedes the Theocerick, The reaſon receive rhus, explain'd by þ Hjero- h in aur,carm, 
J 
TIS £ 
Philoſophy is the purification and perfeit on of human life ; PHrification, 
fron; material) irratonality aud the mertall bod) ;perfeit ion,from the recyve. y of 
its own excellent life , requcing it to the divine reſemblance, Virtne and 1r:uh 
are chiefly able to effect theſe; thn raking away exceſſe of paſſions , this ( righely 
had) indacing the divine frm, 
Firſt are laid down the inſt -1tFions of Pratt ich virtue : for firſt we mull com- 
poſe the irrationality which is inns; and then( [oprepar'd) avply or [elves 
ra the knowedge of the more divine things, For 4s it 45 no: poſſible fur the Eye, 
being full of tirt and not cleanſed, ro lock, upon things very brizht ; (" nei. her 
can the ſa:l, no: poſſeſſing virtue , gaze upon the beagyty of Truth, For that 
which 1s not pure, 15 not capable of touch ng that which 15 pure, Praftich Phi- 
loſ-phy produceth wirtue ; Thooretick , ermn, As in theſe golden Verſes ( of Py- 
thagoras ) we find th» Praftick Philoſophy called human Virtue , but the 
Theorer.ck, ce'ebrated 45 Divine Virtue , when cloſing the inſtruttions of ci- 
vil. virency 


Theſe labonv (ſaith he) ſtudy theſe, and theſe affect ; 
To druine Virtue, theſe thy ſteps dive(t, 


Firſt therefore a man muſt be made good, rhen a God: good the civill 
Vircues render a man, bart the Sciences conouc ing to the divine Virize di- 
vinttie. Bur rotho:e who aſcend , ths lefler things precede the greater ; 
for wh:ch re.1ſon in the Pythagaricall precepts, therule. of V,-1:0 are firſt deti- 
vered, reach ng us to aſcend from the greaie/t uſe of life to the divine reſem- 
blance. | 

* Three wayex, ſay th2y, man may become better then himſelfe, firſt by * Anon. Phor. 
converſation with che Gods ; for 1t 15 neceſſary, that h2 who addreflerth 
himſclte ro rhem, ar rhat crime, ſequeiter himſ-lfe from all evill afſhimila- 
ting hi 1ſelfe as near as he canto Gnd ; Secondly by well doing, for rhar 
1s proper to God, and therein he imirates God ; Thirdly by dearh ; fo- if 
the ſoul in this Lite,being a licrle ſeparared from the body, b::omerh ber- ; r.ert. 
rer , and beginnerh ro divine in dreams by viſions and extaties of diſe1- k Lerrt. ibid, 
ſes, it will be much becrer when it ſhall bz wholly ſeparated from the citin? exan- 
body. pe 

; | | Cl-m. Srrom; 

Hence he afhirmed that i the moſt conſiderab'e of all things hum tn, ts, t1 iv- , © ung Here- 
form the foul concerning g20d and ill ; that k men have perfe't fel city when eh y (Jes, 
have a good ſou'y or that 1 the knowledre of the perfeition of the v riu's of 'ho m Jamb, pro» * 
ſox! 1: the chief telicity ; thar ® every man 1s appointed by God to know andre O\te CIP. 9. 1 

( {4 ; F = p 2.48, 

conremp{ate ; that ® rivers a Harmony and (5 15 all 004, even God nimſelf+ ; 


| : 3s 1 Lacrt. loco. ” 
that ® the ezd or chief Goa 1s to reſemble God ; whence he expreſ]. ly [4 4 Follor ce 


ed, not viſible ro the Eye , but inte}li o.ble to the nder ſtanding, by the harmony © $eab. 'Eth.a, 3 
of pag. 163, : 


PYTHAGORAS: 


p Porph. of the World ; that P the two moſt excellent things given by the Gods unto men, 
are, to ſpeak, truth, an4 to benefit others : | Theoretick and Practick yirtue | 
and that each of theſe reſembled the works of God ; to this latter Strabo allude; 

q lib, commending thoſe who ſaid , 4 Mcnimitare the Gods moſt when they benefit o- 

r pap. 27, ſee thers : The former is confirmed by * Porphyrizs , that he aaviſed above all 

al{+ Stob, things to ſpeak_iruth, for that onely 13 able to make men like to the Gods; for Gad 

Serm, 11, himſelfe, as he learn'd of the 1M. It, who term him O romaſdes, in his Boy ——_ 

{ cap. 6. ſembles light, in his Soul truth, This 1s that Sucty (divinity) which © Zam- 


blichns reckons latt in his recapirulation of 'the heads of the Pyrhagorick 
Philoſophy z and is the ſame wich whi.h the Golden verſes conclude, 
thus, 


T hen ſtript of fleſh up to free Ether ſoare, 


A deatbleſſe 0:4, divine, muriall no more, 


SECT. 3. 
Praflick Philoſophy, its parts ; and firſt of Padeutick. 


Ra'tl ich Philoſophy ſeemes to have been the invention of Pyxthagoras ; 

for Ariſtaile aftirmes that he firſt wndertook_to 4. [com ſe conceramp Vir- 
ze ; thar Socrates is generally elteemed the Aurhor thereof , perhaps is 
onely mg hs as Ariſtotle adds, commg after him he diſcos ſed berrer aud 
more fully thereupon, 

» $teb. ferm, To rhis part of Philoſophy alludes Þ chis ſentence of. P;:hagoras ; Thar 
$0, the diſcourſe of that Philoſopher is v1in , by which no paſſion of a man 15 healed: 
or 45 there ts no benefit of Medicine if it expell not diſeaſes our of bogies , fo 
neither of Philsſophy if it expell not ill our of the ſoul. 

Virtves being of rwo kinds, prizare which reſpe& our ſelves , and pab- 
lick, which have reverence to others, Pythaporas ſeems ro have compre- 
hended the firlt under Pedentick , the ſecond under Polirick, Laer: ins af - 
tirmes he writ three Treatiſes, Pedexisck, Poli.ick., Phyfpck. The heads of 
Pedemtick, according to the generall recapitulation of © Jambl:chus, ſeem 
to have been theſe, /»/titutron, Sileace, Abſtinence from fleſh, Fortitude, Tems- 
perance, Saydcity, | 


_ 6, 


CHAP. I. 
Inſtitution, Silence, Abſtinence. 


Oncernivg Inſtitution, &c. there are theſe ſentences and precepts of 
Py:hagoras, preſerved by Stoberns and others. 
a wetonr a We onght tro make choice of the beſt courſe of life 5 for Cuſtome will make i: 
6 Ai pleaſant ; Wealth is a weak Anchor , oy a weaker ; The body, Magiſtra- 
rarch,de cxilio, 1&5, Hononrs, all theſe are infirm and unable, What are then able Anchors? 
Wiſdome, Maznanimity, Fortitude ; theſe no tempeſt |hakes, This is the Law of 
God, that virine onely is ſo'id ; all elſe are but trifles, 
* Io t:h>away bitterneſſe from Worm-wood, and liberty ſ, om ſpeech, are both 
alice. 
. © Endeavour not to conceal thy faults with words , but to amend them by re» 
709 f, 
d [t is not + hard to offend, 4s z:ot to reprove an _— Perſon, 


a Stob. {crm., 


b Srob, (cr. 9, 


c Stob, ihid, 


& Scob, ibi«, 


c St0Þ, 13, c As the ſichneſſe of the body , if hidor praiſed, is not healed; ſo the ſoul che- 
r:\nedin its wayes, or concealed, 15 not reform: d, 
t Sto. Ic, f Kejoyoe m9iem reprovers ther 18 feattereys 5 fiye from flatterers ai Enemies, 


He 


 o# Fry 0 


PYTHAGORAS. 


g We our ht either to be ſilent,or to ſpear things that are beter thay ſilence, 
hb /; is better ts throw a ſtone ai random, than an idie word, 
i Comprehend or few things im many words, but many things in few words, 


k /Ye muſt fairhfu.ly reſtore ro him that ent: u#ſt's us, the Depofium, not one'y k Poryb.p.zy. 


of mony but of wor 45. 
derſtandin gy 00 adhere to ail mens opinions, eſpecia: yeo that which is maintain- 
ed by the greateſt number : for, to conceive and judge aright i- proper to few , 
it onely belongs 10 the knowing, who are no: many ; this power therefore extends 
not :0 many, On the other /1de , it is no leſs madneſs, to con'emn all conception 
and opinion, Such a perſon m:ſt be unlearned , and unrellitiab e for it 15 ne= 
ceſſary , thai he who is ignorant learn thoſe (hin gs whereof he is gnorant ; 
and that he who learneth, addict and reſi gne h:mſeif to his teacher, In a word, 
they ſud, 1t is neceſſary , that ſuch young men 4s won'd be preſerved , ſhould 
add.tt themſelves to the conceptions and opinions of their elders, ani ſuch aslead 
a ' 004 life, : 

' Now in the whole courſe of human lif: there are ceriain diltin(t ages, which 
are not temerariouſly to be connetted , for they are expelled by one another, u1« 
leſſe a man be well and r ghily ordered from his birth, lt 1s requiſice therefore, 
that from the inſtitution of 4 child in goodneſs, temperance , and fortitude, a 
great part be tranſmitte 4 to his yourh , when he arrrves atthat age; likewiſe of 
his youth inſtituted in foodneſſe » fortuude and temperance , a great part be 
tranſmitted to his manly eſtate, Herein the courſe, ordina-ily taken, is ridica. 
lons ; for moſt think, that children ought to be well ordered, inſtrutied in tem. 
perance, and to abſtain from all things odious and undecent ; but when they come 
to be youths, moſt leave thtm to their own management , to do what they pleaſe ; 
whereas at that age they are ſubjett to both ſorts of vices, of chi. dren and of 
men, To ſhun ſtudy and order , and to follow play and wantonneſſe the vice of 
chi/dhood, is likewiſe moſt proper to yourh, Again, vehement deſires, ambition, 
and the like, the affeBtions of manhood, in/inuate into youth ; f.r which reaſon , 
this age requireth care above all thereſt. In fine, a man (houl4 never be ſo given 
over , as to do whatſoever he pleaſerh , but that there ould alwaies be ſome 

overſeer preſident over the reſt, a leguimate furring Mag fer ate , whom every 

Citiz,-n ought to obey, For aliving creature,as ſoon as ever it 15 negletted, fails 

till and wickedneſſe, 

They affirm, that they often have enquired and examine1, for what reaſon 
we give children food at ſet times, and moderately ; the ordinary auſwer is, 
That order and moderation are good ; their contraries, diſorder and immode- 
rateneſſe,ill; as is manifeſt, inaſmuch as tobe a plutton, or a drunt ar 1, is eſtee= 
med a great reproach, For if none of theſe were wſef:ll and brneficiall 1 us 
when we arrive at man's eſta:e , it were needleſſe t1 accuſtom our ſelves, whilſt 
children, to ſu ch order, Itis the ſame, mm other habi;s, We ſee it manifeſt alſo 
1n all other kinds of lm fg Creatures , which are taught by man from the ve ”y 
beginning , as Whelps, an1 the like, my thinss which they are required to 
pratt iſe when they are come to full growth, Thus Famblichus, Of Silence , 
Abſtinence , and the whole courſe of his. /n/titution , we haye formerly 
treated. 


CHAP. II, 
Fortitude. 


35 


g Stob, 24, 
h Std. 34, 
i Stob. 35. 


| Of Opinion, the P, thagoreans ſaid thus; [t is he part of A m4» void of un- | Janb.cap. 


n He preateſt nf 2009504 the Pythagoreant for Fortuude , wat, for that as 
Tbefhmn, per ſwaded t emſelves, « of all hamax chances, nothing m pag 3z 


ouThe to happen unexpettedly to any , but that they ſhowld expett all things 
E Z which 
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which were not wit"in the.r own power, Preceprts of P 1:hagoras, rending to 
this vertue, are th-lc. 
b$tb.ſcrm.3s Þ Do.hoſe things which you judgers be gord,, a'though afier you have done 
DE them, you (ha'. be diſejt:emed ; fir he vilgar is an ul j..gye of all goed things : 
As you deſpiſe their praiſe, ſo def, IG their diſpre-ſe, 


' © Cie.de ſenet © He forba4 to for ſake the protection and ſtation o; this life , without the com- 


mand of our ſupreanms Lord, 


CHAP, II 
Temperance and Continence. 


a Porph, Lamb. 'E E often uſed this Apophthegm ro all his Audicors , whether man 
or few, we muſt avd with our atmoſt endeavour ) and amputate OS 
fire and ſword, and by all other means, from the body, ſickneſs ; fromthe ſoul, 
1gnarance z from the belly, lnmxury ; from a city, ſedition ; from a family, diſcord ; 
from all things , exceſſe, 
þ Stob, ſerm.4. Þ Iris berter to lrve lying on the ground wnh a ſetled confidence, than to have 
4 volden bed and be troub.ed, 


c Stob. $. c Temperance 1s the ſtrength of the ſoul yz fur it 1s the light of the ſoul clear 
from paſſun, 
4 £19b. ibid. d Io ſerve Paſſuons is more grievons than to ſerve Tyrants, 
c $tob. ibid, e It 15 rmpoſſible be can be free , . who ſerves paſſuns , and us governed by 
them, ; 
f $tob. ibid. f No man 1s free,who doto not command himſelf. 
Stob. 14. g 7 he labour of Commnence precedes all excellext thin "Io 
Dn cob. 17. b To poſſeſſe Contimence is the beſt ſtrength and wealth, ; 
$ $tob. ibid. i lc is better to dicyihen io clowd the ſoul by Intemperance, 
Stob. 18. k He ſaid, that Drankenneſſe ss 4 litile maaneſs ; or, that it 55 the ſtudy of 


may or, as Lacruws, that ui he carker of te flower of the mind, 
L Thewvorce of ihe flejnis, No hunger, no :hirſt, no cold. 


TS: 21, = He admo»rijnhed al mer to ſhun ambition and vain glory 5 becauſe theſe 
chiefly excite Envy. : 
n Laert. o He diſcommended all Excefle, ſlaying,that we ought not to exceed 4 dre 


proporpon in labour and food, 
® ;4e muſt conſider, there are three kinds of things which deſerve to be pur = 
ſred and acquired; the firſt is of thoſe which are honourable and vertuons; the 
ſecond,conducing 19 life; the laſt, pleaſures : rot the vul gar enchanting plea- 
[#-e, for that he allowed norg but rhe ſolid and grave, free from blame, For , 
he ſad, there ave two kinds of pleaſure , whereof that which inds 'geth to the 
belly, aad rt laſciviouſneſs , by projmſeneſs of wealth , he compared to the my x- 
therous ſongs of the Syrens ; the other, which conſift.s in things honeſt and juſt , 
as alſo in; the neceſſaries of life, is ſweet as well as the firſt , and withall it is nor 
p Strom. r. fol owed by repentance, Hither perhaps alludes PC /emeys , who ſaith, 
pap. 294, Pyih xgor as adviſed toefteem the 1.ſuſes ſweeter then Syrens , tearhyn o,that we 
a ſhorld ſtuiy learning not wuh delight ; whereby he condemned the oi hey dell ghe 
- PY of the mind, which is fall acious. | 
r perhavs 37g 1 Prthagoras (ceing one that made himſelf far by exerciting and eating : 
(en) © mwsy © This mas (ſaich he) will not cccaſe ro make a ſtrittey i> 1,4 jy F wolf. 
xaAt mw \tepy CThe Pyrhigoreans exhorred ſnch ascan2 i119 chm iocizry » t5 (hun 
net) per Pleaſure as nmr h as any thing that ought to be av01ed; for noching to 
| Hounneny, Jeccives ns, and drawes into fin, 15 this pion, In genicmoll, a5 ir forms, 
Sec Hom. in ſhey endeavoured not to doar y 'nmg, winch might - nd ro pleaſure, 
Pſa! 29.p.195 this ſ-ope b-ing tor the molt pair und: on ont nin 1! 5 bur that the 
i Fund! ſhould aime at whar is good and deccut, co do what thcy ought, In the 
nNeExc 


Oo Poyph. P. 29, 


he. ln... Ai... aw ens 
- 
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next place, to diſcern what is convenient and beneficiall , ir requireth a 
more then ordinaty judgment. 

Asro that whi.h is cailzd Debre, they ſaid thus; Deſire is an impulhon 

and app2tire of the ſoul, ei; her of tome repletion, or derogation of ſome 
things belonging to 1-nie or the ſenirive afte&tion, This paſſion is vari- 
ous, and the molt multiplicious of all that belong coman. Ot human de- 
fires , many are a« quired and framed by th2 perſons themſelves; wherefore 
this paſſion requireth greateſt care and obſervation, and corpoceall exer- 
Ciles more then ordina. y, For the body, when irs aliment is evacuared , 
ro defire repletion, 15 nacurall ; and ag11n, being replear. ro dch e cvacu- 
ation, is naturall alſo * Bury ro 5elire taperfluous aliment, or ſupe:Aunus 
and ſumptuous rayment and lodging, or ſuperfluous and various houſ- 
hold-(tuff, and utenlills, and cups , and ſervants, and herds of ca *1- F 
bred for diet ; 1na word, of all human pailions, this is moſt ſuch, rhar ic 
never is at aſtay, but proceeds ro infince. Wherefore from our very 
childhood care mult be raken, that we deſire ſuch rings as are ne<dfull, 
and ſhun vain and ſuperfluous delires , being undiliuc>:d and clear fron 
ſuch appetites, and Concemning choſe who deſerve contempr , beivg fer- 
cered in their defires. 

It is of moſt concernment to obſerve the yain, hurrfull , ſuperfluous 
defires of thoſe, who are traniporred by their Power ; there is norhing ſo 
abſurd, wherero the ſouls of uch perions, children, m:n, and woven, 
are not tranſported, Th. molt various is that of meats; infinice is the mul- 
ritude of fruits, infinite of :oots, uſed by mankind. Beiides this, all ſorts 
of fleſh , making it therc bulineſle ro find, of terreftriall; volarile , and 
aquatile crearures , wherewtth to ſarisfie their taſte ; and all varie: y of 
dreſſing them, withthe mixture of all kind of juices , whereby minkind 
3s really propherick and muttyform, as to the motion of the ſoul; for every 
ſeverall ſort of meat is cauſe ofa peculiar conttitution. Now menb-holtd, 
thar theſe produce great alteration, as exceſle of wine ro ſu: h a devree 
exhilarates; further, cauſeth frenzy and diſorder : Bur thoſe things which 
diſcover nor ſo mu: h their force and efficacy , they are ignorant of , not- 
with?anding , rhart whatſoever food we take, is cauſe of ſome peculiar 
conſtirution. Whereforeir is a great-prrt of wiſdom ro know ——_—_ To 
ſtand, what kind and quanciry of mear is requiſite for nouriſh!nenr. This 
ſcience was firit communicated by Apsl'oand Peon, afterwards by the 
Kſculapians. : 

Concerning Generation, * he ſaid thus : We ought principilly to oh- t r-1ding ev 
ſerve thar which is called Te g@iþts, precocious ; tor neither ton forwird 798 4ccord. g 
plants nor animals , before che dueſeaſon, when they are in thei- full #",. as. 
ftrength, Yourhs therefore and Virgins ought to be educared in 11-1 Wag < T_ 
and exerciſes, and actions conducing to forrirude, uſing food conv (nicne mm ot of 
thereto, and in a laborious, temperant , andtolerant life, Of rh» rhinos a118oxerws 5 
0 human lite, chere are many, 1n which to belare converſanr is bait + of roy bet 
this kind is Cotton. A youth ought ſorta be educated, as nor to addi ? i | ga be 
himſelf thereto before Wang Sn of age ; and when arrived ar hoſe Pythagore. 
years, to uſe it ſeldom-1s belt, if weefteem a good habir of body ; for, In- 
temperance and Good, rarely meet inthe ſame perſon. 

They commended the Rires and Lawes of the Anrients, in the Greek 
Cities, not to lie with mothers, or daughrers, or fitters, nor in atem ple, 
nNorin publick, for chis is evill ; and ro procure all poſſible impediments 
thereof, is very proficoble. 

They were of opinion, rhar all unnaturall ignomininu; generations 
ovghr to be raken away, and thoſe onely preſerved which were according 
tO nature, with temperance, and lawfull. 

They 
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They conceived, that ſuch as go about co beger children , ought to 
have much providence of their future iſſue ; the firlt and greatelt provi- 
dence is, to prepare himſelf for that a&ion by a remperate healthfull life, 
not eating too much at unſeaſonable times , nor uſing ſuch meats as de« 

rave the habics of the body ; bur above all things, nor to perform it when 
drunk ; for, they thought, that, by ill, and diſcordant, and diiturbed ren- 
perament, the ſeed became adulrerare, They alſo thought him a fooliſh 
inconſiderate perſon, who being deſirous of children , and raking a wife 
ro that end , ſhould not with urmolt —P forſee, by what means hig 
Iflue might be molt advantaged. They who love dogs , are very carefull 
of their breed ; as, of which they ſhall breed, and when, and accordingly 
the whelps prove : the like do they, who love birds. Bur rhovugh it be 
well known , that they who breed any other kind of living crearurce , uſe 
theic urmoſt endeavour to procure a generous race, yer men have no re- 
__ tro their own offspring, bur beger them inconfiderarely, and bring 
them up negligencly. This 1s the chief and moſt manife(t caule , that to 
many men areevill and wicked , the greater part begerring their children 
like beaſts, without any conlideration. 

Finally, % Pythagoras diſcour ſing concerning the benefit of venereall plene 
ſures, adv.ſed, in the ſummer-time ro abſtain wholly from coition ; in the winter , 
r0'uſe it but rarely ; for it is generally hurtfull : but the continnall wſe thereof 
cauſeth debility, and is moſt pernicious, Laertins ſaith, He adviſed , that in 
the winter and ſpring, it ſhould not be uſed at all, m ſummer and autumn, but 
ſparingly : for at all times it 1s pernicious, and prejud:ciall to the health, And 
being acked , At what time a man ſhould uſe it , he anſwered, when he hath a 
mind to be weaker, 


CHAP. IV. 
Sagacity and Wiſdom. 


O Wiſdom ( the laſt generall head of Pxdeutick) belong theſe ſen- 
rences of Pythagoras. 
« The ſtrength, wall, and armoxr,of awiſe man us wiſdom, 
Call ro mind, that moſt men acknowledoe wiſdom tobe the greateſt good , but 
few eudeavorr to poſſeſſe this greateſt good. 
b 7 he ſacrifices of fools are the food of fire ; their donatives, the ſubſiſt ance 
of ſacrilegions per ſons, | | : 
c A horſe ts nor to be guided without a bridle, nor riches without wiſdom. 
d He conceived the impoſition of names on things, tobe the higheſt part of 
1”; ſdom. 


SECT. 2. 
Of Politick, the otber part of praStick Philoſophy. 


1 *He heads of Politick ( according to ® Jamblichw ) are theſe ; Common 


converſation, friendſhip, worſhip of the gods , piety to the dead, and | 


law-making, 

b They hold Pythagoras to be the inventor of all polirick diſcipline. 
He uſed ro ſay , That amanglt beeings, nothing is pure, bur every thing 
partakes of ſome other, as earth of fire, fire of water and aire. In like man- 
ner, honelt partakes of diſhoneſt , juit of unjult, and rhe like. Hence it 
1s, that reaſon 1s Carried away to either hde. There are rwo motions , one 
of the body , the other of the mind ; one ltrationall, the other ele&ive. 
Common- 
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Common-wealths he compared to a rectangle Triangle, wherein one fide 
conlitts of three parts, the baſe of five, the orher fide of the mean berween 
them of four : In the c>incidence of theſe lines with one another, and 
their ſquares , we behold delineared the beſt form of a Common-wealth, 
| and of Jultice,) 


CHAP. I, 
Common Converſation, 


Te Common converſation belong theſe Maxims of Pythagoras, 


2 A ſtranger juſt, is to be prefer'd not onely before a Country-man, but a Sub, 


before a Kinſman, 


b Eſteem it 4 great part of good Education , to be able to ſuffer the want of bStob, 


Eixcation 8x others. 


e Deſire that they who conver ſe with you, ſhonld rather reſpett than fear you : c Stb. 


or admiration accompanies reſpe*t; haired, fear, 


d There being a Julticein the mucuall converſation of men , one to- d Janb. cap, 


wards another , of this alſo the Pyrhagoreans delivered this manner, 
There is in the Common converſation of men, one opportune ; another, 
impocrune: they differ in diverſity of age, and in dignity, and in neernefſe 
of aſfiniry, and beneficence, and it there be any ching like theſe in mutuall 
differences, For there is a kind of converſation which appeareth, to the 
younger towards the younger, not to be importune ; bur, towards the el- 
der, it is importune : for no kind neither of Anger , nor of menacing, or 
boldneſſe , bur all ſuch kind of importunity ought diligently co be ayoi- 
ded by the younger, coward the elder. In like manner,1is rhe reaſon of 
dignity ; for coming to a perſon endewed with crue worth and virtue, ic 
1s neither decent nor opportune to ſpeak much or to commir any of rhe 
fore-mentioned things. Like theſe alſo are rhoſe which concern ſuch as 
have obliged, and deſerved well of others. 

There ts a various and mulrtiplicious uſe of opportunity. For,of thoſe 
that are angry and incenſed, ſome do ir opportunely, others imporrunely ; 
and again, of choſe who cover and defire, and have appetite, it may be op- 
portune for ſome to purſue thoſe things , not for others. The ſame rea- 
ion there is of other affections and ations , and diſpoſitions, and conyer- 
ſations, and interceſſions , and diſcourſes, Bur opportunity 1s of ſuch a 
nature thar it 15 docible and undeceivable , and capable of act, and gene- 
rally, and (imply, having nothing of all thoſe inir. Bur the conſequents 
are of ſuch a kind , thar they togerher, decent, and convenient, and the 
like, attend the nature of opportunity. 

They hz1d that there 1s a Primacy in every _ , and that every where 
there is one thing which is beſt ; in Science, and in Experience , andin 
Generation, likewiſe in a Family , andin a Citty, andn an Army, andin 
all ſuch like Conftirucions : bur it is difficult to diſcern and underitand 
the nature of the Primacy in all the aforeſaid rhings ; for in Sciences it 
is the part of more then ordinary intelligence , by clear intuirion, to diſ- 
cern and judge the parts of the thing, which is the primacy of them. But 
there is a grear difference , and almolt of the whole and generall a hazard, 
in nat rightly raking the Primacy : For, ina word, nothing can afterwards 
be righr, if the true primacy be not known. The ſame manner and reaſon 
is in other kinds of primacy, for neither can afamily be well governed, 
where there is not atrue Malter, and voluntary government ; for it 1s 
requiſite, that both theſe be voluntary in the prefecture, as well he who is 


chief, as thoſe who are ſubje& to him, As Learning is then righe , when 
Aa chere 


a Jambl. 
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there is ſuch conformity berwixc the Maliers, and the Scholars, that they 
will reach, theſe will lea n; for if cicher be refractory, it cannot be rightly 
performed. In this manner he conceived it to be fit tor Interiours to obey 
Superious, Dil.iplzs cher; Maſters, 


CHAP. II, 
F rie:dſhip, 


a Y77hagoras evidently demnritrated thar there 15 a friendſhip of all, un- 

roall: of Gods rowa:ds inen, by piety and religious worſhip 3; of 
Doarines to one another ; ut the ſoul to the body ; of the rationall parr 
to rhe 1rrationall , by Philoſophy andiuts Theory ; of men towards one 
another 4- berwixr Country-men, by right oblervarion of Lawes; berwixr 
Strangers, by right Phytology ; of a man to his Wite , or Children, nr 
Brethren , and Servants, by upperverted Communion, Ina wovid, of all 
towards all ; moreover of tome irrationall Creatures, by ui 1. cand na- 
turall affinity and communion; of the body , in ut lelte mortall, aconcilia- 
rion and combination of the conrrary faculties » by healrh anc vhoiclome 
diet, tid cemperance , 1n imitation of the good compalv'c 1n rhe Ele» 
ments. Inall cheſe, of one and the ſame , accorving to cou:prenenuon of 
the nate Friendſhip , Pyrhagoras is acknowledy'd to be (hc. Invencer and 
Law-piver: and ſo admitable a Friendſhip did he deliver to thole who en- 
quired of him , that, utto this day, (ſanh 7am-6iichms) we lay of thoſe 
who are intimately joyned cogether by Friendſhip , they are of he Pytha- 

oreny!, 

We mult add the Inſticution of Pyrbaporar herein, and the exhortari- 
ons he uſcd to his Diſciples. They were adviſed to take away all conten- 
tion,and love of conrroverſic,out of true friend(hip : if poſſible our of All; 
but if rhar be nor poſſible, at leaſt our of that whichis our owne Country, 
and generally that cowards Elders. Likewiſe out of that cowards Bene- 
factors; for to become Antagonitts , or conteſt with ſuch, when we are 
fallen inco anger , or ſofne other paſſion, 1s nor confiltent with the preſet- 
yarion of the amiry we have with them. They ſaid , that in Friendihip 
there ought ro be leaſt ſcratches and curs z and, if any happen, we ſhould 


 fiye and faddue anger: it were belt, that both ſhould do ſo, but chiefly 


the younger , and that thoſ: exerciſes which they called naidaprotgus, 
oug ro be made from the elder rowards the younger » With much com- 
mendarion and benevolence. That there appear much care and tenderneſs 
in choſe who give the correQtion; for by this means,the corre&tion ſhall be 
profirable. Thar we do not extirpate credit our of friendihip , neicher in 
jet nor in earneſt; for it 15 nor eatie ro heal rhe friendſhip rs men, 
if once atalſhood hath 1ncutred inco the manners of thoſe who call them- 
ſelves Friends. 

Thar. we malt not renounce friendſhip for adverſiry , or any other im- 
potence which happens in life. Thar renunciation of friendſhip onely is 
commendable , whi. h1s made by reaſon of ſome great wit kedneſ(:, and 
miſ-demeanour. Bur rhar we mutt not rake away.our friendſhip from 


chem, unteſſe they b:come eblſolnrely wicked : and, before we rake it off, 3 


we mult ingeniouſly ponſe, totry, if by contellation and fichr he may be 
diverted from this 11{ habit , and become rectified. We muit fght, not 
1m words, bar acttons ; the 59hr 1s lawfull and pious. Though difference 
of power be nor juſt ground for one man 15 koh with another ,. yer this 
t52 juſteround, even the mol? juii thr is pole, 


They {aid, thar to a friendſhip, thar will prove cru, are required many | 
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definitions and rules; theſe muit be well diſcerned, and nor confuſedly : 
Moreover , it oughc to be accommodated to the diſpo'ition of orhers , 
that no converſation be made negligently and vainly , bur with reſpeRt 
and right order : Neither that any pathon be excired vainly, and wickedly, 
and {Gintully, as concupiſcence, or anger, The ſame of the other paſſions 
and habits. 

Much more admirable are thoſe things, which rhey defined concer- 
ning the commmniry of the divine good, and thoſe concerning the una- 
nimity of rhe mind, and thoſe concerning the divine mind. For they 
murually exhorred oneanorher, thar they ſhould nor rear aſunder the 
gnd which 1s in them. Thus their ltudy ot friendſhip by words and acti. 
ons, had reference ro ſome divine remperament, and ro union with God), 
and ro unity with the mind, and che divine ſoul, Thus Jamblichns, 

b He conceived the extremity (or end) of f: iexdn'p, to be the mak ng one of 
ewo, © Man ought to be one, This ſentence (faith Clemens) is myltick, d He 
frſt ſaid, wave? PG, and DIMIay tooTHIC. 


CHAP, III. 
Worſbip of the gods. 


4 T He principl2s of worſhipping the gods, propoſed dy Pythagoras and 
his followers, are rheſe, 

Thac all which chey derermine ro be done, aime and rend to the ac- 
knowledgmenr of rhe Deiry ; This 1s the principle, and the whole life of 
man conil(ts in this, that he follow God, and this the ground of 
Philoſophy. For men do ridiculouſly , who eek that which is g00d any 
where elſe chan from the gods. They & as if a man in acountry, govern'd 
by a King, ſhould apply his ſervice ro ſome citizen of inferiour magiſtra- 
cy, and negl=& the 1vup-eam Governour. In che ſame manner conceive 
they that ſuch men do ; for, ſincethere is a 32d , we muit confeſle, thar 
good is in his power. Now all, to thoſe whom they love and delight in , 
pive good things; and tothe contrary to thele, rheir contrartes, There- 
foreir is manite{t , that ſuch things are to be done, in which God de- 
hehes, 

Thus he defined particularly of all things, To believe of th- Diviniry , 
that it is, and rhar it is in ſu:h nannec as ro mankind ; thar ir over-lyokxs 
them, and negle& chem not ; the Pyrhagoreans, taught by him, con-erv=d 
to be profitable, For we have need of ſui ha government, as w2 ou3he 
nor in any thing ro contradict 3 ſu h is rhac whi: h proceeds fron the Ni- 
vinity; for che Divinicy 18 ſu: h, chat ir merits che domInInn of all, Man 
they affirmed to be, righely ſpeaking, A cr-arure reproachiull and fickle, 
as t) his app2rices, affections, and ocher paſſt>1s 5 he che <fnce harh need 
of ſuch government and guidance, fron which p:oceeds moderation ind 
order, Now rhey conceived , that every one being conſcion; of rhe fickle- 
neiſe of his own nature , ſhould never be forgertull of ſan&iry, and (er- 
vice toward: che Divinity ; dur alwaies have (the Divinity) in their mind, 
how it overlonks and ob(erves human lite. 

In fine, they fay , that Pythagoras was an 1miratour of the Orphean 
Conlirurions , worſhipping the gods afrer rhe manner of Orphens , pla- 
cedin brazen images, nor repreſenting the forms of men, bur ofthe gods 
themſelves , who comprehending and foreſecing all things , reſemblein 
natare and form the whole. He declared their puriftications and rites, 
which are called TeA\tTot, having rhe molt exact knowledge of them. 

Moreover they affirm, he made a compoſition of the divine RRGEERY 
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and ſervice , part whereof he had learned from the Orpheans , part from 
che Xgyprcian prielts ; iome from the Chaldeans and Magi : ſome from the 
Elcuſinian rites, and thoſe in [mber, and Samo-1 brac.a, and Delos, andthe 
Celte, and lberians, ; 

Amonelt the Latines alſo 1s read rhe ſacred diſcourſe of Pryhagoras, not 
toall, bur to iu_h as ace admitted to the doctrine os excellent things, and 
are not addicted to ought rhat 15 diſhonelt, 

Ir preſcribes, that men offer libarion thricez and Apolio gives Oracles 
from a Tripod, becauſe number tirit conlitts in a Triad, 

That we mult ſaccir ce to /e-440nN the fixt day , becauſe that 15 the firit 
cominon num ber of the number of univerſall Nature, Now after all 
waies, the ihing divided in like manner,aflumes as well the power of thoſe 
things which are taken away, as ot thoſe which are lefr. | 

That to Hercules we onght to ſacrifice on the eighth day of the month, 
in reſpe& of his b-irg bo:nar the end of ſeven months, 

It ſaith alſo , That we ought toenter into a Temple having a pure gar- 
ment, and in which none hath ſlept the ſleep of {loathfulneſle , black and 
ruſler, refiifying purity in ratiocinations of equality and juſtice, 

It commanded, that if blood be ſhed unwillingly in a Temple , thar it 
beeirher rakenupina diſh , or ſcarrered into thelea ; for thar 18 the firſt 
elemenr, and molt eſtimable of all creatures. | 

It ſaith likewiſe , that a woman ought not to be brought to bedina 
Temple, for it is religious ; that rhe Seine y of the ſoul ſhould be anne- 
Qed to the bodyin a Temple. 

It commanded, that upon Holy-daies we cut not our hair, nor pare out 
nails; intimating, that the increaſe of our goods ought not to be preferr'd, 
before the empire of the gods. 

That we muſt not kill a flea in the Temple , becauſe ro the Deiry we 
ought nor to offer any ſuperfluous things, or vermine ; bur rhat the gods 
areto be worſhipped with Cedar, Lawrell, Cypreſle, and Myrtle, &c. 

bd He ſaid, Piety and religion is chiefly conver ant in our minds, at ſuch time 
as we attend the 4 vine rites, 

© That the Gods and Heroes are net to be worſhipped with equall honours, but 
that the Gods muſt alwaies be wor(hipped with applauſe, ( or ſilence, ar the 
celebration of their rites) we being whue and pare ; Heroes, onely from noon, 
[4 He adviſed, thar ſuch as ſacrifice ſhould preſent themſelves tothe gods, 
not 1N rich, buc in white and clean garments ; and that not onely the body 
be clear from all blemiſh, but thar they bring alſo a pure mind. | Parity is 


acquired by expiations, ard bathings, and ſprinklings ; andby refraining from 


murther , and adultery , and all pollution ; and by abſtaining from the fleſhof 
things that die of themſelves, and from mullets, and melanures, and ſheep, ard 
ovIParous creatures, and beans , and all other things which are commanded by 
thoſe, who have the care of ſacredrites. 

© He permitted nor, that any man ſhould pray for himſe!f, becauſe none know- 
eth what is -_ for _—_ 

f Anoathis juſt , andtherefore Japiter is irnamed ”"Oexcs. g He com- 
manded his diſciples to be very backward in taking an oath; bur that 


_ they have taken it , they ſhould be very forward and diligent to 
cepit. 
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2 _ 4. 
Pity to the Dead. 


lety to the Dead was a part, not the leaſt, of the Pyrthagorick do&rin: 
whence Cicero ſpeaking ofthe unmortality of the toul; More prevalent 
with me, (aith he, is the authority of the Antiems, or our Anceſtors, who af- 
forded the dead ſo religious rites , which certainly th:y had not dune, ef they 
had conceived, i hat nothin pertainsto them ; or of t' oſe who were in this coun- 
try, and inſtructed Magna GrzCia, which now 55 abolijh'd, but rhen flowriſWd , 
with their inſtuutions and precep:s, 
d Pythagor as allowed not rhe bodies of the dead tn be burned , herein þ jwns. 
imirating the Magi, as nor willing that any morrall ſhould participate 
of divine honour. The Pyrhagorick cultom, as deſcribed by c Pliny, was, « 1;6, 35.5 
to put the dead intoearthen barrells, among(t leaves of Myrtle, Olive, _ 
and black Poplar. 
d Toaccompany the dead atfuneralls in whice garments, hz conceived 4 tons. 
co be pious; alluding to che iimple and ficit nature, according to number, : 
and rhe principle ofall things. | 
e The Crotonians delighting to = their dead ſumpruouſly , one of « jams 
the Pyrhagoreans cold rhem , he had heard Pythagoras diſcouriing of - 
divine things, thus : The celeſtiall gods reſpe& the affeRions of rhe (a- 
crificers , nor the greatneſle of the ſacrifice. On the contrary, The terre- 
triall gods , as ro whoſe ſhare rhe leſſer things belong , delight in ban- 
quers, and mournings , and funerall hrations, and coflly ſacrifices ; 
whence Haes ( the Inferi) fromits making choice of entertainment, is 
named Pluto; thoſe who pay honours tohim mott \ parinely, he permir- 
ceth to continue longeſt in the uppzr world; but of thoſe who are exceſ- 
vein mourning, he bringeth downever and anon one, thar thereby he 
may receive the honours , which are paid inmemory of the dead, By this 
diſcourſe he wrought a beliefin his Audicors , rhat they who do all things 
moderately upon ſuch adverſe occaſions , further their own ſafery ; bur 
as for thoſe who beſtow excethve charge, they will all dye untimely, 
f They forbore to make Tombs of Cypreſſe, f oraſmuch as Jupice r's Scepter f Lam, * 
w4s of that wood; as Hermippus, is his ſecond Book, of Pythagoras, affirms, . 


CHAP. V. 
Rewerence of P arents, and Obedience to the Law. 


Ne to o0ds and demons, we ought to reverence Parents and the Law , ® lemb. cap; 
and to render our ſelves obed:ent ro them, not feipned'y, but really. Or , 
as b Porphyrins, He commanded to thin? an / to ſpeak reverently of pods and Þ pag. 
demons, to be kind to paren:s and benefaitowrs, and to obey the law, 

They held, ( ſaich c Jamb'ichw)) that we ought robelieve, there is no c loco cir. 
greater ill than —_— ; fora man cannor be ſafe, where rhere is no 
governour, They held alſo, that we oughr ro perſevere in che cultoms and 
rites of our own country , though thy be worſe then thoſe of other 
countries. To revolt eatily from ſetled lawes, and to be ftudious of no- 
velty, they conceived to bez neicher advantagious nor ſafe, 

d Seeing that contumelies , pride, andcontempt of law , often tran- d romb.cap.z0. 
ſport men to unjuſt ations, he daily exhorted, © chat the law ſhould be af pag. 153. 
ited, and injuſtice oppoſed. To which end he alledged this dittin&tioh : < mentioned 
The firſt of ills, which infinuateth into houſes and-cities, is Pride; the _ by Laer- 

Bb ſecond, * 


a cap. 


b D. Auguftin. 


c Sh6b. 


b cap. 


Cc cap, 6. 
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ſecond, Contumely ; the third, Deſtruttion, Every onetherefore ought to 
expell and exrirpate Pride , accultoming themſelves from their youth to a 
remperate maſculine life , and to be free from ſlanderous repining , con- 
rentious reproaching, and bacefull ſcurrilicy. 

Wickedneſs diſobeys the d/vine Law, and therefore tranſgreſſeth, 

A wicked man ſuffers more torment im bis own conſcience, than he who is p#- 


niſhed in body, and whipped. 


CHAP. VI. 
Law-makzng. 


M Oreever,(ſaith ® Jamb'ichws)be conſtituted another excellent kind of Ju- 
fticeythe lepr/la:sve part, which commandeth that which ou ght to be done, 
and forbiddeth that which ou ht not to be done, which u better than the Judica- 
tive part; for this rcſembles that part of medicine wh.ch cureth ;he ſick , but the 
#:her ſuffers them not to fal ſick,but takes care afar off of the health of the ſoul, 

b Yarroaffirms, that Pytha:oras delivered this diſcipline ( of governing 
States) to his Anditors laſt of all , when they were now learne.!, now wiſe, now 
happy ; for he ſaw ſo many rough waves therein, that he woul . nt commit it , 
but to ſuch a one as was able to ſhun the rocks, or, if all faild, might ſtand 
himſelf as a rock amidſt thoſe waves. 

c They who puniſh not ill perſons, would have the good injur'd, 


SECT, 3. 
Theoretick Philoſophy, its parts; and firſt of the Sci. 


exce concerning Intell;gibles. 


E come next to the Theorerick part , to which more particularly 

belongs that ſaying of Pythagoras , That by Philoſophy he had this 
advantage, To admirenothing ; for, Philcſophicall diſcourſe takes away wone 
der, which ariſeth from doubt and ignoraxce, by knowledge and examination 
of the facility of every thing, 

Theorerick Philoſophy ſeems to have been divided by the Pythagore- 
ans into two parts z They firſt ( ſaith Þ Jamblichws ) delivered the Science of 
Int. ll. gibles, and the gods; next which, they taught all Phyl/ich, Torhe Science 
of Incelligibles belong theſe heads , wherewith © Jamblichm begins his re- 
Capitulation, Of the pods, of heroes, of demons. 


CHAP. 1, 
Of the ſupream God. 


Trhagoras defined what God is, thus , ® A mind which commeateth, aud 
1s diffuſed through every part f the world , and through all Naure ; 
from whom all animals that are produced receive tife, 

b God is one, He1s not (as ſome conceive) our of che world, bur entire 
within himſelf, in a compleat circle ſurveying all generations. He 1s the 
Temperament of all ages, the Agenr of his own powers and works, che 
Principle of all chings ; one, in heaven luminary, and farher of all things ; 
mind and animation of the whole, rhe morion of all circlee, 

c God( as Pytha, oros learned of the Magi , who tearm him Oromaſde:) 
in his body reſembles Light, in his ſoul, Truth, 
He 
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d He ſaid,that God onely is wiſe. d Clem. Alex. 
© He conceived that the hit, (being) God , 1s neither ſenſible, nor paſ- Sem. 4. 
ble; bur invilble, andinocelligible, < Ph, in Nur 


CHAP. II. 
Of Gods, Demons, Heroes. 


Ext to the ſupreme God, there are three kinds of Incelliyibles, 

Gods, Demons, Heroes ; that P;thagoras chus diſtinguiſhed them , is 
manifeſt from his ® precepr, that We muſt in worſhip preferre Gods before a Lun, 
Demons, Heroes before Men; But in® Jamblichw, he ſeems eirher ro ob- þ cap, 6. 
ſerve a different merh»d , or to:confound the Termes ; reaching firſt of 
Gods, then of Heroes, lalt of Demons ; which order perhaps 1s the ſame with 
that of che Gidex verſes, 


Fir[}, as decreed, th' immortall Gods adore, 
Thy )ath keep ;, next great Heroes, then implore 
Terreſtrial D emons with due ſacrifice ? ; 


By Terreſtrial! Demons ſeemes to be underſtood (not Princes,as Hiero- 
cles; but) the Nzmons themſelves, confin'd to ſeverall offices upon 
earth ; For : 
c All the air ts fill of ſouls, which are eſteemed Demons and Heroes ; from © Laert. 
theſe are ſent ro men d'eames and preſages of ſichneſſe , and of health ; and not 
only to men, but to 'heep alſo, andio other enttle ; to theſe pertain expiations 
and averruncations, ani all drviaations ,Ciedons and the like. 


CHAP. III. 
Of Fate and Fortune. 


s A Lithe parts of the world above the Moon, are governed according a Anes; apud. 
to providence and firme order , and Wuxfwiry, the decree of God, Phot. 
which they follow : but thoſe beneath che Moon by tour cauſes, by God, 
by Face, by our Election, by Fortune. For inttance, to go aboard into a 
(hip, ornot, is in our powe®- ; Storms and Tempzlt ro ariſe our of a 
calne, is by fortune ; for the ſhip being under water to be preſerved, is by 
the providence of God, Of Fare, there are many manners and differen- 
ces: ir differs from Fortune , as having a determination, order, and con- 
ſequence ; bur Fortune 1s ſponeaneous and caſuall , asto proceed from a 
boy 19 a yourh, and orderly ro paſſe through the other degrees of age hap- 
pens by one manner of Fate, | Here the rexr ſeems deficienr.] 
b Man is of affinity wich the Gods, by reaſon thar he participates of b Leer.” 
Hear , wherefore God hath a providenriall care of us. There is alſo 


* UPutry, a Fare of all things in generall and 1n parriculaz,the cauſe of their 


adminiſtration. 


CHAP. IV. 
Drwvination, 


7 a much as,by Dzmons and Heroes, all Divination is conveigh'd to 
men, we ſhall here adde what Pythagoras held and pradtiſed therein, 
Jamblichus (auch, that ® he honourgd Divination not the leaft of the —_ ; —_— 
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b for what things are agreeable roGod, cannot be known, unleſle a man 
hear God himlelte, or the Gods , or acquire it by divine art, For this 
reaſon they diligently (tudied Divination,as being rhe onely interpreration 
of the benevolence of the Gods. Ir is likewiſe an employment mol 
ſuitable ro rhote whn believe there are Gods : but who ever thinks ei- 
ther, ( beliefe of th: Gods, or Divination ) afolly, to him che other is 
ſuch alſo, 

© Pythagoras approved all kinds of d1vinaiiongexcept that which u performed 
by the ſacrifice of living Creatures, 

d He firſt «ſed divination by frank-incenſe, © This was the onely burne 
ofte ring, by which he divined. ' 

f He alſo uſed arvination by Cledones , and by Birds, which Cicero Con- 
firmes, ſaying that g he would himſe/fe bean Avugur ; and that b rhe Pytha- 
goreans obſerved not oxely the voices of the Gods, bt of men aiſo, which the 
call Omens, Cledones are obſervations of occurrent ſpeeches , colleting 
from what 15 accidentally ſaid upon ſome other occaſion, the effte&t of 
what is ſought : an inſtance whereaf, ſee inthe Epigram of Cal:machas 
npon Pitaci, , 

The [Interpretation of dreames , ( Porphyrius ſaith ) he /carned of the He. 
brewes : He Communicated ir alſo to his Diſciples ; for Jamblichu re- 
lates, he uſed meanes ro procure them quiet ſleeps , with good and propherick 
dreames : Our of this reſpeR ſome conceive it was , that he forba fHatu- 


' lent and grofle meats, tor that they obltruQt the m__— which is requiſite 
b 


therero. Such apparitions he held not to be fanraſtick , but reall, (not 
oveep bur Fae) as is manifeit from one who 29/d him that he dreamed , he 
had talked with his father , ( who was dead ) and asked him what it portended ; 
Nothing (ſaith he) for you did really talk with him ; as my ſpeak;ng now to you» 
portends nothing, no more did that, | 

He was Skilfull likewiſe, in Judiciall Aſtrology , if we credit Apuleis, 


who affirmes the Caldcars (hewed him the Science of the Stars, the number of 


the Planer ; their Stations, revolutions, andthe variuns effetts of bath in the 
natives of men, 

Varro relates him $killfull in Hydromancy , which ( faith he) came from 
Per ſia, and was prattiſed by Numa, and afterwards by Pythagoras ; wherein 
they uſed blood,and mvocation of Demons, Hither perhaps alludes Exftathius 
who ſaith , the Pythagoreans affirme that all braſſe doth ſound by _ diviner 
ſpirit, for which reaſon a Tripod of that mettle s dedicated to Apollo, and when 
the Winds are all laid, the aire calme, and all things elſe quiet, yet the hollow 
braſſe caldrons ſeems 10 quake ; the ſame may be the meaning of Prthagoras 
when he ſaith, The ſound which 1 made by braſſe, is the voice of the voice of the 
Demon encloſed in the braſſe ; reading ( perhaps ) wanevwuuive, for ſo Pſel- 
las deſcribes a kind of Hydromancy, praiſed by the Aſſyrians ; T hey take 
a baſon full of water convenient for the -Demors to olide ints the bottom , The 
baſon of water ſeems to make a noiſe 4s if it breath'1 ; the water in the baſon 
in ſubſtance differs nothing from other water , but throw» h the virtue infuſed 
thereinto by charms is much more excellent , an4 made more ready to receive 4 
propherick ſpirit, T his is aparticnlar Demon, terreftriall, bd by compo» 
fttiens; as ſoon as he glideth into the water , he maketh a lntle ſound iarticu- 
late, which denotes his preſence ; afterwards the water running 'over, there are 
certain whiſpers heard with ſome predittion of the future ; This kind of ſpirit 

is very wandring, becauſe it is of the ſolar order, ard this kind of Demons pire 
poſely ſpeak with a low voice, that by reaſon of the ind;ſtintt obſcurity of the voice, 
their lies may be le(ſe ſubjett ro diſcovery. Hitherto, Pſellss, 
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"SES 1; 4 
Phyſick. 


He generall heads of Phylick are thele , Of th. W» 1d, ard of all things 
m ike world, of Heaven, andof Earth, and of the Natures betwixt them, 
The dzfe& ofthe fragments concerning theſe, we ſhall endeavour co ſup- 
ply, by adding the Ireatiſe of /imess the L ocrian, upon the ſame ſubject» 


CHAP, I. 
Principles. 


He molt learned of the Naruralilts (ſaith Sexes Emperics) attributed 
| ſo great power ro Numbers, that they thought them to be the prin- 
ciples and elements of all rhings, Theſe were the ailciples of Pzchagoras ; 
For, lay they, ſuch as treat of Philoſophy aright , 1micace thoſe who ttudy 
a Language; they f:ſt examine \vords, becaule language contiſts of words ; 
then . becauſe words conliſts of ſyllables, they firit confider ſyllables ; 
and becauſe ſyllables confilt of letrers , they tirſtexamine Lecters. In 
like manner, ſay the Pythagoreans, Nacurall Philoſophers, when they 
make 2nquiry into the Univerſe , mult ficit examine inco what the Uni- 
verſe 15 reſolved. | 

Now to affirm , that ſomething apparent to ſenſe is the principle of 

all thing, i3 repugnant to Phylick; tor, whatſoever 15 apparent to ſenſe, 
mu!t be compounded of things nor apparent, whereas a Principle is not 
that which contitts of any thing , bur chat of which the thing confilts. 
Therefore things apparent cannot be ſaid to be principles of the Uni- 
verſe, bur thoſe of which things apparenc con!ut , chemſelves not being 
apparent. 

They who maintain Aroms, or Homnomeria's , or bulks , or intelli- 
g'ble bodies , to be the principles of all rhings, were paitly inthe right , 
parrly nor: As conceiving rhe principles to be unapparent, they are in che 
right ; as holding then ro be corporeall, they erre, For, as intelligible 
unapprrent bodies precede rhe lenhible, ſo mott incorporealls 96" 
incelligible bodies. The elements of words are not words ; nor oi bodies, 
bodies : bur rhey mult either be bodies, or in 'orporeall; rherefore they 
are wholly incorporeall. N-icher can we ſay, that Aroms are erernall , 
and cherefore, though cor poreall, the principles of all chings ; for ficit, 
they who aſſert Homoiomeria's, and bulks, and leatts, and indivilibles, ro 
be elements , conceive their ſub.tance erernall, fo as in that reſp:A, 
Aroms are no moreelements thenthey. Again, though it were granted, 
thar Aroms wereeternall ; yet, as they who conceive th: worldro be un- 
begorren, anderernall, enquire by an imaginary way, the 499 gra 
whereof it firtt confilts; So we (ſay the Pythigoreans)crearing of Phyſck, 
conſider in an imaginary way , of what rhings rhele crernall bodies, com- 
prchenſible onely by reaſon, confiit, Thus the Upiverſe confſilts either 
of bodies nr incorporealls ; we cannit ſay bodies, for then we mult aſe 
ſigne other bodies whereof they confi; and ſo proceeding to infinite, we 
{hill remain without a principle, Ir reſts therefore to affirm, that incelli- 
oible bodies confilt of incorporealls , which Epicarzs confeſleth, ſaying, 
By collz&ion of figure, and magnicude, and reſiftance, and gravity, is un- 
deritood a Body. 

Yer is it no: n2\eſt:1; that all corporealls pre-exiſtent ro bodies, be 
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che elements and firſt principles of becings. Idea*s ( according to Plate ) 
are incorporealls, pre-cxittent to bodies , and all generated beeings have 
reference torthem ; yer they are not the principle of beeing : for every 
Idea,ltingly taken, is ſaid to be one 3 when we comprehend others with it, 
they are two, or three, or tour. Number therefore 15 tranicendent to thei; 
ſubitance, by paiticipation whereof, once, two, or more , are predicared 
of them. Again, {11d hgures are conceived in the mind before bodies, as 
having an inco-rporeall nature ; yer they are nor the principles. Super- 
ficies precede them in our imagination , torſolids confilt of ſuperhicies. 
Buc neither ate ſuperticies the elements of beeings , for they confilt of 
lines; lines precede them; numbers precede lines. Thar which confilts of 
thice lines, 1s calleda Triavgle; har which of four, a Quadrangle. Even 
line it (elf , fimply taken, 15 not conceived without number ; bur being 
Carricd on from one point to another , 1s conceived intwo. As ro Num- 
bers, they all fall 95. che Monad; for the Duad 1s one Duad, rhe Triad 
one Triad, and the Decad one ſummary of number, - 

This moved Pythagoras to ſay , Thar the principle of all things is the 
Monad,by participation hercot,every beeing is rearmed One anc when we 
refle& on a beeing in its identity, we conhider a Monad ; but when it re- 
ceives addition by alterity , it produceth indererminate Duad. io called, 
in dittin&ion from the Arithmericall dererminate Duads ; by part; .ipa- 
rion whereof, all Duads are underitood, as Monads by the Monad, T has 
rhere are two principles of beeings, the firſt Monad , and rhe indetermi- 
nate Nuad. 

Thar theſe are indeed rhe principles of all things, the Pythagoreans 
reach yarioully. Of beeings, (ſay they) ſome are undertiood by difference ; 
others, by contrariety; ny ho relation, By a*fferexce, are thoſe which 
are conſidered by themſelves, ſubjected by their proper circumſcriptiong 
as, a man , a horſe, a plant, earth, water, aire, fire ; each oftheſe is con- 
fidered abſolutely without any. By contrarjety, are thoſe which are conſi- 
dered by contrariety of one to the other ; as, good and ill ; juſt, unjuſt; 
profitable, unprohrable; ſacred, profane ; pious, impious ; moving, fixt ; 
and the like. By re/ation, thoſe which are conſidered by relation ro others ; 
as, right, left; upwards, downwards; double, half. For right is underſtood 
by a relative habic to lefr, and lefc by a relative habit to right ; upwards to 
downwards, and downward to upwards; and ſo of the reit. Thoſe which 
are underitood by contrariety , difter from thoſe that are underſtood by 
relation, In contraries , the corruption of the one 1s the generation of 
another;as, of healrh,ſfickneſle,mortion,and relt. The induRion of ſlickneſle 
is the expulſion of health , and rhe induction of health is che expulſion of 
ſickneſs; the ſame in grief and joy, good and ill, and all things of contrary 
natures, But the relative exiſt rogether, and periſh rogerher ; for righr is 
nothing , unleſle there be left ; double is nothing, unleſs we underſtand 
rhe half whereof it is the double. Moreover, in Contraries there is no 
mean , as between health and fickneſs, life and death, motion and reſt. 
Bur berwixr Relatives there is a mean ; as, betwixt greater and leſſer, rhe 
mean is equall; berwixt too muchand too little, ſufficient ; berwixt too 
flar and roo ſharp, concord. 

Above rheſe three kinds, Abſolure, Contrary, Relative, there muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be ſome ſupream Genus ; eyerygenus 18 before rhe ſpecies which 
are under ir, For if the Genus be raken away, the ſpecies are raken away 
alſo; bur the removall of the ſpecies rakes not away the genus, the ipecies 
depending on the genus, not the genus on rhe ſpecies, The tranſ ending 
genus of thoſe things which are underſtood by rhemſel ves, ( according to 
the Pythagoreans) 1s the One ; As that exiſts and 1s conſidered abſolucely , 
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ſo they. Of contraries, equall and unequall, holds rhe place of a genus, 
forin them 1s conhidered the narure ot all contratietics ; as, of reft in 
equality, icadmirs not intenſion and remiſſion; of motion in equality, 
ir admits intenl(ion and remiſhon, In like manner, naturall inequality, 
ic is the inltable extremity 3 preternarurall in inequality , ic admits 
intenſion and remiſſion. The ſame of health and ficknefſe, raight- 

nefſe and crookednefſe. The relative conliſts of exceſs and defect , 

as their genus ; grear and greater, much and more, high and higher, are 

underſteod by exceſle: lircle and letle, low and lower, by defect. 

Now foraſmuch as Ablolutes, Contraries, and Relarives appear tobe 
ſubordinate to other Genus's, ( char 15, co One, to Equality, and ro In« 
equality, to Excefle and Defect ) let us examine, whether thoſe genus's 
may be reduc'd to others, Equality 18 reducible ro One, for one is equall 
in it ſelf; inequality is eirher in exceſle or defe& ; of unequalls , one ex- 
ceeds, the other is deficient. Exceſs and defect are reducible to the inde- 
rerminate Duad ; or, the firlt exceſle and defeX is in wo, in the excedenc 
and the deficient, Thus rhe principles of all things appear in the top a- 
bove all the reit, the firſt Monad, and the indererminare Duad. 

Of theſe is generated the Arichmericall Monad and Duad, from the 
firſt Monad, one ; from the Monad and the indeterminare Duad, two , 
the Duad being nor yet conlticuted amovgſt numbers, neither was there 
ewo, before it was taken out of the indeterminate Duad , of which, toge- 
ther with the Monad, was produced the Duad which is in numbers. Our 
of theſe, inthe ſame manner proceeded the re(t of the numbers, one con- 
tinually ſtepping forward, rhe indererminate Duad generating two, and 
extending numbers to an infinite multitude, 

Hereupon they affirm , rhar, in principles, Monad hath the nature of 
the efficient cauſe, Duad of paſſive matrer'; and after rhe ſame manner, as 
they produced numbers , which conſifts ofthem , they compoſed the 
world alſo, and all chings in ir. A Point is correſpondent ro rhe Monad ; 
the Monad is indivi6ble, ſoisthe Point; the Monad is the principle of 
Numbers, ſo is the Point of Lines. A Line is correſpondent to the Duad, 
doth are conſidered by rranfitiov. A line is length without breadth, ex- 
rended berwixt two poinrs. A Superficies correſponds tothe Triad ; be- 
ſides length, whereby it was a Duad, it receives a rhird diſtance , breadth, 
Again, ſetting down three points, two oppoſice, rhethird atrhe junfture 
of the lines made by the two, we repreſent a ſuperficies, The ſolid figure 
and the b»dy, as a Pyramid, anſwer th2 Terradif we lay down, as before, 
three points, and ſer oyer them another point , behold che Pyramidicall 
form ofa ſolid body , which hath three dimenſions, length, breadth , 
thickneſſe. 

Some there are who affirm , that a Body conſiſts of one print , the 
point by Auxion makes a Line,rhe line by fluxion makes a Superficies, rhe 
{uperficies moved to thickneſs makes a Body, three waies dimenſurable, 
This Set of the Pythagoreans differs from the former ; they held, rhar of 
two principles , the Monad and the Duad were made numbers, of num- 
bers were made points,lines, ſuperficies, and ſolids ; Theſe, rhar all things 
come from one point, for of it 15 made a line, of the line a ſuperficies, of 
the ſuperficies a body. - 

Thus are ſolid Bodies produc'd of Numbers , precedent to rhem. 
Moreover, of them conhilt ſolids, fire, water, aire, earth, and, ina word, 


the whole world , which is governed according to Harmony, as they af- b Sext, Emp. 


firm again, recurring to numbers, which compriſe the > Seajae chat ——_— Log. 
id, 1, 


conſtitute perfet harmony. Þ Harmony 1s a ſyſtem conſiſting of rhree 


concords, the Diateſſaron, the Diapente, the Diapaſon ; rhe proportions 
of 
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of theſe three concords are found in the firlt four numbers, ove, two, 
three, four. The Diareſla:on coniits in aleſquitertia proportion. The 
Diapaſon in ſeſquialtera, the Diapente in duple 3 four being ſeſquitertius 
LO ho, (as conliiting of three and one third ) hath a Diateilaron propor- 
tion; three being ſeſquialter to rwo (as conratning two and its halt) a Dia- 
pente ; four being the double of the Monad of two, a Diapaſon, The 
Terractys affording the analogy of theſe concords , which make perfect 
harmony) according to which all things are governed, they ityl'd it, 


The root and fountain of eteruall Nature, 


Moreover, whatſoever is comprehended by man, ( ſay they ) either 13 a 
body, or incorporeall ; bur neither of theſe 15 comprehended withour rhe 
notion of numbers : a body, having attiple dimeniion, denores che num- 
ber three. Belides, of bodies, ſome are by connexion , as Ships, Chains , 
Buildings ; others by union, compriz'd under one habit. as Plants, Ani- 
mals ; others by aggregation , as Armies, Herds, All cheſe have numbers, 
as conliſting of pluraliry. Moreover, of Bodies, ſome haye (imple quali- 
ties, others multiplicious, as an Apple, various colour to the {tght, juyce 
ro the ralte, odour tothe ſmell ; theſe alſo are of rhe nature of rumbers. 
Ir is the ſame of incorporealls ; Time, an incorporeall, is comprehended 
by number, years, months, daies, and hours. The like of a Point, a Line, a 
Superficies, as we ſaid already, 

Likewiſc ro numbers are correſpondent both naturalls and artificialls, 
We judge every thing by criteries, which are rhe meaſures of numbers, 
If we take away number, we take away the Cubit, which coniits of two 
half-cubirs, 6x palms, twenty four digits; We rake away rhe Buſhell, the 
Ballance, and all other criteries, which conliſting of pluralicy, are kinds 
of number. Inaword , there is nothing in lite without it. All art isa 
colle&ion of comprehenlions, collection implies number ; it 15 therefore 
rightly ſaid, 


=—=—7o Number all things reference have. 


that 1s, to dijudicative reaſon, which is of the ſame kind wich numbers, 
whereof all conii{ts. Hicherto Sexims, 


c The ſum of all (as by Alexanter in his Succeſſiovs, extracted our of 


the Pythagorick Commentaries) is this : 7 he 1onad is the principle of all 
things, Fremthe Munad came the indeterminate Duad, as matter ſubietled io 
the cauſe, Monad , fromthe Monad and the indeterminate Duad, Numbers ; 
from Numbers, Poin;s ; from Poirs, Lines; from Lines, Superficies ; from 
Super ficies, Solids ; fromtheſe , ſolid Bodies, whoſe elements are four, Fire, 
Water, Aire, Earth; of all which, tranſmutated, and totally changed, the 
Wi orld con/ijts, 


CHAP, II. 
Of the World. 


He World, or comprehenſion of all things , Pzthaporas called Kso- 
4-, from its order and beaury. 
d The World was made by Cad, © in rhought, not in time ; d He give 


it a beginning from fire, and che fifth element ; for rhere are five koures of 
APlur.plac.2.6 ſolid bodies, which arerearmed Mor hematicall, 


Earth was made ofa 
Cube, Fire of a Pyramis, Aire of an Octaedre, Water of an Icotiedre, the 
Sphear of the Univerſe of a Dodecaedre, In theſe , Pla followerh 
Pythagoras, The 
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© Thewocld 14 Corruptible iv 1ts own nature, for it 15 ſenſible and cor- ec Phu. plac e.4 
poreall; bur ir ſhall never be cortupred, by reaion of the providence and 
preſervation of God. f Fare 1s the cauſe of thz o:der of the Liniverſe, and f Let. 
ail pxrticulars; g Neceſſity encompaſleth the \orld. g Put, plac.t, 

b The World is animate, intelligible, ſphericall , enclofing che earth in ES 
the mid(t of it, . 

i The Pyrhagorecans affirm , That what 15 withour Heaven is infinite + i Arift.pbyl 3.4 
for k beyond the world there is a Vacuum , into which, and out of which, k P/ut. plac. 3.9 | 
the world reſpires, 

L The right tide of the World 13 che Eaſt, whence motion begins ; the 1 Plur. plac. 2. 
lefr 15 the Weg. 


- CHAP. 1II, 
Of the Superiour or /Etheriall parts of the World. 


aJ I Yrhagoras firſt ca'led Heaven Kiouoy, as being per felt in all linds of 2 Anon. vit. 
aaimals, and adorned with a'l kinds of palchritnge, 
d [n the fixed Sphear reſides the firſt Canſt ; whatſoever is next him , tha; b Anon, vir.” 
they affirm to be be jt, and firmly compounded and erdered ; that which 15 {ur 
theſ(} from him , th: worſt,. There is a conſtant order ob/erved as low as the 
Noon, but all things beneath the Moon are moved promiſcuouſly, For, 
c 1 he air which is diffuſed about the earth is unmoved and unwholſyme , c Laert. 
and all things that are 11 it are moriall ; but the are which is above 1s per pet@« 
ally 'n motion, and yure, and healthfull ; and all that are in it are immo) tal., 
and conſequently d,vine, d This they call, 7he Free eFfther, (immediately 1 Hicnct 
above che Moon): /Acher.as brig vor ! of matter, and aneternall by jy. Free, tos $2088 
as not being obnoxious tro maera'l dil urbances, Hence it followerh, rhar 
The Sun, Moon, ardiherefÞFofthe Starrs', according to Pythagoras , are 
gods, F 
* The Pythagoreans held , rhat every ſtar 1s a world in the jnfinire 
Ether, which conrainerth Earth, Air, and Erher. This opinion was alto 
held by the followers cf O-phess, rhar every ſtar 1s a woild, 
f The Sun is ſphericall, eclipſed by rhe Moon's comming unde- hin, fr. 
E The body of the Moon is ofa fiery nature ; ſhe receives her 1:1ghr 8 © 7: 
front the Sun. b The Eclipſe of the Moonis a reverberation o;7 obltru ton b pla. 
from che Anrichrhon., | 
i The Pythigoreans afhrm , thar rhe Moon ſeems earthly » becauſe ſhe | Plur. 
is round-abour inhabired as our earth ; bur the creatures are la-ger and 
fairer, exceeding us 1n bigneſſe fifreen times, neither have they any CXcr2- 
ments; and their day is ſo much longer. 
k Some of the Pythagoreans affirm , that a Com't is pne of thezPlanets, but | 4jigar. Mc. 
appears not in heaven but after a long t1me, CF is neer the Sun,as it happens alſ") teor. 1,6, 
ro Mercury far ,becarſe it recedes but little from the Sun, of en whenvt hould 
eppear itis hid, [9 as it appears not but after a long time, Or, as 1 Plataych I plac, 
expreſleth it, 4 Comet is onf thoſe ſtars which are not alwaies «pparent”, 
but riſe after ACertam period. m Others hold, thar Te 1 the reflection of our m Plut, 
fight on che Sun, like images inglafles. 
n The Rain-bow he aſſerted robe the ſplendour of the Sun, p _— var, | 
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CHAP. IV. 
Of the $ ub'anary parts of the World, 


F the 1nferiout Sublunary parts of the World, the ® anonymous Py. 
chagorean placeth j-»/t rhe ſphear of Fire, then that of Aire, next that of 
Water ; laſt, that of Earth, 

d The bodies of all che Elements are round , except that of Fire, which 
is conicall. 

c Below the Moon, all things moye diſorderly, evill therefore neceila- 
rily exiſts abour che Region oi che Ear:h; that being (etled lowelt as the 
batis of the World, the receptacle of rhe lowelit things. 

d The aire, which is diffuſed about the earth, is unmoved and unwhole- 
ſome, and all things in it, are mortall. 

© There, is generarion and corruption ; for things are produc ed by alte- 
ration, mutation, and reſolution of the Elements. Motion is a difter- 
ence, or alteriry in matter. 

f In the world, there is equally proportioned, light and darknefſc, and 
heat and cold, and (icciry _ bumairy ; which when they are exuberant, 
the exceſle of heat cauſerh Summer; of cold, Winrer ; wh-n rhey ace 
equall, then are che beſt ſeaſons of the year, whercot rhar wii h is grow- 
ing up 15 the Spring, healthfull ; thar which is decayingis Autumne, un- 
healrhfull. Even of the day, rhe morning is growing up, the evening de- 
caying, and therefore more unwholeſome, 


CHAP. V. 
Of Living, and Anmate Creatures. 


a" Here penetrates a beam from the Sun, through the ether which i: cold and 

dry ; (they call the air cold ether, and the Sun and humidity groſſe ether) 
this beam penetrates to the Abyſſe, and thereby allthings vivificate ; All things 
live in 4s much 44 they participate of heatz ( wherefere even plants are Z@g li- 


ving Creatures ) butallthings have not ſoul ;, the ſoul is a portion of ether of 


heat and cola, for it parncipates of cold ather ; the ſoul differeth from life, She 
is inmomortall, becauſe that from which ſhe is taken 1s immortall ; Thus Alex» 
ander in his Succeſſions,out of the commentaries of the Pyrhaporeans, 


CHAP, VL 
Of the Generation of Animate Creatures. 


Nimate Creatures are generated of ont another by ſeed, on of earth no- 
thing can be generared,) Seed is 4 diſtillation from the brain » | of rhe 
foam of the moſt uſefull parr of the blood, ghe ſup-*fluit y of the Aliment, 
as blood and marrow |] which being mjettea T7 wirta, pur:vlent matter, and 
moiſture, and blood, iſſue from the Rrain , where. t Fl. h, Nerves, and Bones, 
and Hair, and the whole Body conſiſts : | the power of Seed is incorporeall as 
the motive mind ; but rhe effuſed matrer corporeall.] From the varour 
comes the Soul and ſenſe ; it is firſt compa te 1 and coapulared in 40 dayes :; and 
being perfetted according to harmonicall proportions in 7, g or 10, months (at 
th- Evbeſt ) the Infant is brourht forth, havins all proportions of life"; of 
which (aptly connetied a-cording to the Droportions of harmony) it conſiſts ; all 


things hapening to it at certain times, Thus Alexander out of the Pythago- 
rick 
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rick commentaries ; the proportians themſelves are more exactly d-l;- 
yer'd by b Cenſforinss ; rhus, | 

P3thagor4 ſaid, that generally there are two kinds of dirths, one leſſer, 
of 7 moneths ; which comes into che world the 207 daya:ter the con- 
ception ; the other greater of 10 monerths ; which is brought for:h in the 
274. day. The firit and lefler is chiefly concained in th: number 6 : For 
char which is conceived of the Seed,(a: he (aith) che 6 ficit dayes,is a Milk 
ſub!tance ; the next 8 dayes, bloody ; which 8 wichthe 6s make the fk 
con: ord, Diareſſaron : the third deg:ee 15 of g dayes ; in which tins; ir is 
made fleſh ; theſe to the firſt 6 are 1n ſeſquialrera proportion, and make 
the ſecond concord, Diapente : then follow 12 dayes more in which the 
body is fully formed; theie ro the ſame 6 conilt in duple proportion, and 
make the D:areflaron concord : Theſe four numbers. 6. 8, 9. 12. added 
cogerher make 3 5 dayes,'nor withour reafon is the nu-nber 6 the founds- 
tion of generation , for the Greeks call it THe, we per fett ; becauſe irs 
three parcs, Fand 3and 3 (that is, x, 2,and 2.) perfet ic; Now as che 
b:ginnings of the Seed , and char Milky foundation of con epiion, is firſt 
compleated by this number ; ſo this beginning of rhe Man now formed, 
and as it were anorher foundation of marw icy, which is -f 3 5 diyes, being 
mulriplied by 6, makes 2 20 dayes, in which rhiz marucicy is tut 11d, 

The other ( greater) birrh , 15 contained in the greater nu nber, 7. Aad 
as the beginning of the former 1s in 6 dayes, after which he ſecd i: - 0n- 
verted into blood; ſo thar of this, 1s1n 7. And as there the members o# the 
Infant are formedzſo here, in(ab-ut) 40. Theſe 40 dayes being mul: ipli'd 
by the firſt, 5 make 280 dayes, that is, 4o weeks: bur foraſmu h 2s the 
bi:ch happens on the firſt day of the lalt week, 6 dayes are ſubſtradted, and 
che 27 4 obſerved. 

c He held that Mankind hal ever been ; and never had beginning, 


CHAP. VIL 
The Soul, its parts, and firſt of the irrationall part.” 


Y Y $4 power of number, being greatelt in Nature , Pytha gor-4 defined 
| I] the Soul, Þ A ſelfe-moving Number. 


© Ofthe Pychagoreans, ſome affirme, that the Soul is rhe mores in the 


aire ; ochers that it is that which moves thoſe mores, hrs ac ani- 
d The ſoul is moſt generally divided into rwo parts, rationall, and ir-a- q p14, was - 
tionall, but more eſpecially inro three; for, the icrationall they divide in- 4.4 © 
to, iraſc1ble, and deiderative. ” Theſe arete:med ves, Pow , 0uu0. NEs + 1 wne 
and dvyu; are in other living Crearures, @gvv onely in man, | Yer | : 
e The ſouls of all Animare Crearures are rationall, even of thoſe which < Plwe. plac, 
20, 


wererm irrationall, but they at not according to reaſon , b2cauſe of rhe 
11 Temperamenr of che body, and wanr of ſpeech, as in Apes, and Dogs, 
A\got wiv ap TH, 8 Pegs! NN, T hey talk, but cannot ſpeak, 

The beginning of che Sonl, is from rhe hear of rhe brain, thar pare 
which is in om heart is wbs, bur Ppeves and ves are in the Brain. The ſen- 
ſes are diftillarions from theſe, the rationall part is immortal, the reſt 
mortall, The ſoul is nouriſhed by blood, andrhe faculties of rhe ſoul are 
ſpirits, Both rhe ſoul and herfaxculries are inviſible, for zrher is inviſible : 
The ferrers of the ſoul are Veines, Arteries, and Nerves ; bur when ſhe is 
5 ſtrong, and compoſed within her ſelfe,her ferters,are Reaſons, and ARi- 
ons, 

g Ever 

M 


hear} 
"wry 


ſenſe is-derived from ics proper Element ; ght from 2: her, 
om Aire, ſmelling from Fire, raft from Water, touch from 
Senſe 
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Senſe in generall, and particularly Sight , is a vapour very hor; and for 
this reaſon we are ſaid co tee through ature, and through water, for rhe heac 
picrceth the cold 3 for,it that whi- his in the eyes were acold vipour, it 
would fight with che Aice, whi.h 1s hke it, { hot, ) In ſome places, he 
callerh the eyes the gates of che Sun ; the ſame he derermined concerning 

Hearing.and the reit of the Scenic, 
i Anon. phor. iSight 1s the juoge of Colours, © Colour they call the ſuperficies of a 
k Plur. plac. 1, body. The kinds ot Colour arc Black, White, Red, Pale ; or, (as the ano- 


et OP nymous wrirer delivers the cp:nion of Eqn yn nf Ten, Black, White 

for $0 " , ; _ Y 4 

perhaps Nay and the reit between them , Ycllow, Tawney, Pale, Red, Blew, Green. 

| * Plut B:-1ght, Grey, *1 The dift-rences of Colours are derived from mixtions 
of the Elements, and, 1n, living Creatures, from variety of place, and of 
Aire. 

m Plat. plac. m The image in a mirrour 1s made by refle&tiof of the fight , which be- 

4. 14. ing extended to the ” brafle, and meeting with a thick ſmooth body, is 


* Ot which . : Wu a : 
the Ancienes TEp<rcuſled, and returnes into it ſelfe, as when the hand 1s ftretch'd forth, 


made their and again brought back to the thoulder, 

Mirrours, fee © Hearing, is the judge of voice , ſhatpand flat. ® Voice is incorpn- 
Callin. Hymn. reall; for nor aire, but rhe t'gure and tuperhcies of air, by a ifroke becomes 
voice ; bur no ſuperficies isa body, And caougi 1t followerh rhe motion 


Anon, phor, '© 4.5 IC} 
On A. body, yer 1: ſelfe hath no body, as whena rodis bent, the ſuperficies 


oO Plut. plac. - ; 
4. 20. ſufters nothing, the matter onely 1s banr. 
p Anon, vit, y Smclling, judgeth of odors, good and 1ll, and the fixe between them, 


putrid, humid, l1quid, vaporare, 

Ta'te judgerh of 12pois ſweer, bitter, andthe five bzrween them, for 
they are in all ſeven, Sweet, Birrer, Sharp, Ac1d, Fre(h, Salt, Hor. 

Touching, judgerh many things, Heavy, Leighr, and-rhoſe thar are be- 
rween them ; Hor, Cold, and thoſe rhat are berween them ; Hard, Soff, 
and thoſe thar are berween them ; Dry, Moitt, and rhoſe that are between 
them. The other four Senſes are ſeared in the Head onely,and confinedto 
their proper Organs ; but Touching is diffuſed through the Head , and the 
whole Body ; and is common to every ſenſe, bur exhibires its judgement 
molt manifeſtly by rhe Hands, 


CHAP, VIIL 
Of the rationall part of the Soul, the Mind, 


a Plac, phil. FN Pytharoras his definition of thefSoul , A ſelfe-moving number , 
mn phyſ.1. a Plautarch ſauth,hs takes number for Min., b The Mind, vs, 1s induced 
c Clem. Alex, into the Soul, ab cx:rinſeco, from without, © by divine participation, Jug 


Strom. 9. uoex 4 delibared of the univerſall divine Mind, For © there 1s a ſoul 1n- 
d Cic, de Se- rent, and commeant through the whole nature of things, from which our 
ncet. ſouls are pluck'd. f She is immorrall, becauſe rhar, from which ſhe is ra- 
E Cicy nate ken, is immortall; yet nor a God , but the work of the erernall God, 
f Loeert Thus Þ Pythagoras exceedingly confirmed the opinion of his Maſter Phe- 
h Cicer. Tuſe. yecides , who firſt taught, that rhe ſouls of men are ſempirernall, 

queſt, r. i Our ſouls ( ſaid he \ conhit ofa Terrad, Mind, Science, Opinion, 
t Anon. Senſe : from wich proceeds all Art and Science, and by which we out: 


ſelves are rationall. The mind therefore 1s a Monad, for the mind conſide- 


reth according to a Monad. As for example : There are many men, theſe . 


one by one are incomprehenſible by ſenſe and innumerable, but we un- 
deritand this, one man, to which none hath reſerblance ; and we under- 
ltand one horſe , for the particulars are 1ynumerable. Thus every Gerw, 
and Speczes, is according to Monad z wherefore to every one in particular 


they 
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they apply this deAnition, A rationall creature , or, A neighing creat ure, 
Hence 15 the mind a Movad , whereby we underttand theile things, The 
indeterminate Duad is Science ; for all demonitratiun, andall b-licf of 
ſcience, and likewiſe all ſyllogitm from ſome things granted , inters thar 
which is doubred , and eanly demonitracerh anorher rhing, the co npre- 
heni5on whereof is Science; therefore it is as the Duad, Ipinion ts juitly 
a Triad , being of many, Triad i.nplies a mulcitude , as, Thrice happy 
Greek 5 ——— | | he? reſt f che [ext 15 waning. | ; 

k& The Pyth1gorcans aſſert eigit Organs of knowledge » Senſe, Phanra- &k Ann. apud, 
he , Art , Opinion , Prudence, Scien e, Wiſdom, Mind. Of thele, we nh de vit. 
hive conmon ii: hdivine natures, Arr, Prudence, Science, Mind; with 0. 
baits, Senſe and Phancalie ; onely Opinion 1s proper to us, Serſe is a 
deceirfull knowledge through the body; Phanta/ie , a morion 1n the ſoul 
Arr, a habic of operating wich reaſon, We add,with reaſon, tor a Spider alſo 
OP2rares: bur wirhour reaſon : Pr waence is a habir elective, of that which 
is right 1n chings to be done; Sctence 1s a habir of choſe things, whichare 
alwaies the ſam2, and in th: ſame manner ; Wiſ om, a knowledge of the 
firtt cauſe; Mind, the principle and fountain of all good things. 


CHAP. IX. 
Of the Tranſmigration of the Soul. 


WV Hat he delivered to his Auditors ( fauh ® Porphyrins ) none can cer- a pay, 
tainly affirm, for there was a great and ſtrict felence obſerved among ſt 

them; but the myjt known ave theſe : Firſt, he ſasd, that the Soul is immortal ; 

then, that it enters into other kinds of livmg creatures, | Oc, as Laertins ex- 
preſſerh ir, Je fir/f aſſertea, That the Soul paſſing throngh the circle of Neceſ- 

fit;, lives at ſeveral! t mes in a fferent living creatures, | Morerver, that af- 

ter ſome periods , the ſame thin gs that are now oeneraied are generated a1ain , 

and that nothing is ſimply New ; and that we on ght to eſtcem all animate: crea- 

tures to be of the [ame bind with us, Theſe doctrines Py thagoras ſeems ro have 
brought firſt int9 Greece, Þ Djodorus Sicu!us affirms , he learn'd then of b ciced by &y+ 
the Egyptians ; © They were the firſt who aſſerted, that the Sou' of man is tb. pre var, 
imwortall , and the boay periſhing , u alwaies paſſeth into another bay ; aud TAG lo, 
when it hat h rn thr:u9b all things terreſtriall, marin”, volatile, it again en- IRE: 


ww 


rret!> into ſome feneral od human body. Which cir nition 18 compleated in three 


thorſand years, This opinion (adds Herod tus ) ſome of the Greeks bave »ſu-- 
ped as therr own , ſame more antienty others la:er ; whoſe names knowingly [ 


omit, 
Pythagerar, ( ſauh Theoavret) Pl to, Plotinus, and the reſt of that Sect. 


acknowledging Sou's to be immorrtall, aflerced, Thar they are praxexiitent 
to bodies, that there is an innumerable company of Souls ; rhat choſe 
which tranſgreiſe are ſent down into, bodies, ſo as, being purify'd by 
ſu-h diſcipline, they may rerurn rotheir own place. That thoſe which, 
whillt they are in bodies , lead a wicked life , are ſent down farrher into 
Irrationall creatures, hereby to receive puniſhment and right expiarion ; 
the angry and malitious into Serpents , rhe ravenous into Woolves, che 
audacious into Lions, rhe fraudulent into Foxes;and the like. 
© Upon this graund ( asſone conceive ) it was, that he forbad ro ear , ,,,, _ 
fleſh; for, f We onghrio efterm all animal creatures to be of the ſame hint f Porph, loc,cic. 
with Ks, and g ro have common riohe with us 5 and h cob: allied( na mannes ) 
tour, Whznce a Bran is by Horace tyled , comnata Pythaoore, becauſe he 8 Een. 
forbad it ro bz eaten upon the ſame grounds z * fur char men and beans aroſe , 3, 
"HR of the ſam: preerefattion. Gs 
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This aſſertion he defended by many inliances , particularly of himſelf, 
L Heraclides relates , that he ſaid, He bad been in former umes A&rhalides, 


eſteemed the ſon of Mercury, | ® apowertull Oratour, who wrote two 


Treatiſes, rhe one Mourntull, the other Pleaſant ; ſo thatylike Democritus 
and Heraclitns , he bewailed and derid:d the inſtability of like , and was 
ſaid ro die and live from day to day | 4d ihar Mercury bad him requeſ? 
ws ms he would, immortality onely excepied, That be deſired, that he 
might preſerve the remembrance of all actions , alive and dead ; where::por he 
remembered all things whi: ſt he lived , and after death retained the [ame me- 
mory. Thataticrwards he cawe to be Eyphorbus, and was [[a;n by Menelaus, 
Now Evphorbus ſaid , that he had been in former tines Erhalides , 4nd that 
he had received this gift from Mercury, to know the migration of the ſoul, 
as it paſt from one body ro another , and into what plants and animals it mi [ith 
red, and whas things his ſoul ſuffered after death , and what other ſouls ſuf- 
fered, Euphorbus dying , his ſou! paſſed 1110 Hermotimus , who deſiring to 
profeſſe who he was, went 10 the Brauchidz , a»d comming into the Temple of 
Apollo , ſhewed the ſhield which Menelaus ha4 Pang xp there, | bur ® Por. 
phyrius and ® Jawblichus aftirm , ir was dedicate de with other 
Trojan ſpoils) to Argive juno, in her Temple at Mycene | for he ſaid, That 
at his VELKTYM from Troy, he had dedicated that ſhield {0 Apollo 5 it being then 
old, and nothing remaining but the Ivory ſtock, As ſoon as Hermorimus died, 
he became Pyrrhus, @ filrer-w1@n of Delus ; and 494i» remembered all things , 
how he had been firſt &thalides, then Euphorbus , chen Hermorimus , 'a»d 
laftly Pyrrhus. WhenPyrrhus died, he became Pyth-goras, and remembered 
all that we have ſaid, Others relate, that he ſaid, he had been firff Euphor- 
bus ; ſecondly, Arhalides ; thirdly, Hermorimus ; Roy Pyrrhus ; and 
laſtly, Pythagoras. P Clearchus and Dicearchss, that he kad been firſt Eu- 
hotbus; ther, Pyrander; ther, Calliclea ; then « beautifull Curtez.an, named 
Alce, 4 For this reaſon, of all Homer's Verſes, be did eſpecially praiſe theſe, 
and ſet them to 196 Harp, and often repeat chems as his own Epicedium. 


As by ſome hand, a tender Olive ſet 

In a lone place, near a ſmooth Rivolet : 

Fair ſhe ſhoots up, and,f.n'd on every ſide 

By amorous winds, diſplays her blooming pride ; 
Until ſome churliſh unexpetted guſt 

Ploughs up her root, and buries her in duſt, 

So by Alcides ſlain Euphorbus /ay, 

Stretch'd on the ground, his Arms the Vittor's prey, 


Hence,in his perſon, * Ovid, 


ſO you, whom horrour: of cold death affright , 

thy fear you Styx? vain zames, and endleſſe night, 
The dreams of Poets, and feign'd miſeries 

Of forged Hell> Whether la: flames ſurprize, 

Or age devoxrs your bodies z they nor grieve, 

Nor ſuffer pains, Onur ſouls for ever live : 

Tet evermore their antient houſes leave 

To live in new, which then, as gueſts receive, 

In Trojan Wars, 1 ( 1 remember well ) 

Euphorbus was, Panthous ſon, and fell 

By Menelaus Lance: my [hield again 
At Argos late 1 ſaw in Juno's fane, 
All alter, nothing finally decaies ; 
Hither and thither ſtill the ſpirit ſtraies , 
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Gueſt to all bodies, out of beaſts it flies 

[o men, from men to beaſts, and nedcr dies, 

As plant wax each new impreſſion takes, 

F..xt to no form, but flifltheold for ſakes, 

Yet is the ſame: ſs ſauls the ſame abide , 
Though various ſpecies their reception hide, 

T hen leaſt thy greedy belly ſhould deſtroy 

(! propheſy) depreſſed piecy, 

Forbear rexpuiſe thy kindreds Ghoſts with food 
by death procur'd, nor nouriſh blood with blood. 


' Neither did he inftance himſelf onely, but * put many others alſo in « Porph. p. 17 
mind of the accidents of their former life, haw they had leved , he ore their ſ;uls Jamb.cap.14. 
were confined the ſecond time tothebody, Thu he did ( adds ® Porphyrins ) to u pay. gr. 
thoſe, whoſe (ouls were riohily parifi'd ; ſuch was * Millias of ret toy x Jamb. cap. 
whom he cauſed to call ro memory , that he had been Midas ſon of Gordias, ** pg 132, 


Whereupon Millias went to Epite, to perform fome funcrall rites, as he pregray *— | ” 
Appointed. | 


CHAP. X. 
The ſeparate life of the Soul. 


* "J* He Soul hath a rwo-fold life, Separace,and, in the body ; het faculties 
are otherwiſe i» anima, otherwile in animali, a Stob. phyl. 

d The Soul is incorruptible ; for when ir goes out of the body, it gocs b Pha.placee.7 
to the Soul of the world, which is of the ſame kind. | 

c When (he goeth out upon the earth , ſhe walketh in the air like a body. c Lat. 
Mercury is the keeper of ſouls , and for that reaſon is Called Tiouneds , and 
TIvagics, and XanG- , becanſe he brings ſouls out of badies in the earth and 
the ſea; of which, thoſe that are pure, he leadeth into an high place ; the im- 
pure come not to them , wor to one another, but are bound by the Furics in in- 
diſſoluble chains, | 

d The Pyrhagoreans afirmed , rhat the ſouls of the dead neither caſt aſhx- 4 Plur, queſt, 
dow, nor wink ; for that it is the Sun which cauſerh the ſhadow, Bur he gr#=c. 
who enters there , 15 by rhe law of the place deprived of the Sun's light , 
which they ſignifte in rhar ſpeech, 


e Ptthagoras held , that Earthquakes proceed from no other cauſe , but the « Alian. var; 


| meeting of the dead. kiſt. 4, 26. 


SECT. «x5. 
Medicine. 


2 Phyſick we ſhall annex, as its immediate conſequent , Medicine, 

Apuleius affirms , that Pythagoras learnt the remedies and cures of diſ- 

eaſes "d the Chaldeans, Laertius, that he negleited not Medicine, ® .Alian, , yar.hift.9.23 
that he ſtudied it accuratly, Jamblichus, that the Pythagoreans eſteem it not 

the leaſt of the Sciences, Lalily, Þ Diogenes relates of Pythagoras, that when» b Podbyr. 
ſewer his friends fel! into any indiſpoſition of body, he cured them, 


© Health, Pyrhagoras defined, T he conſiſtence of a form, Sickneſſe, The vi- c Leert. 
olation of it, 


CHAP, 


a Ionb.cap.29. 
pag. 147, 148, 


b lanb.cap.24+ 


c the Pyrha- 
oriſts. 
the Pycha- 


goricks. 


e Pyrhagoriſts 
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CHAP. 1, 
Dretetick, 


2 O' M: dicine , the Ppthagoreans chiefly applyed them/elves to the Diate«' 


th part , ara were moſt ex itt ;1: 1148 ; and endeavoured firſt ro under- 
ſtan the yy , ot onely .f '«ab.ur, but likewiſe of food and reſt. Then 
concermng the d :ſſmig of ſac: mea,s, ihey were almoſt the firſk who endea- 
voured to comment /1id t nefine, . 

d Foraſmuch as Diet doth much) conduce ty good Inſticut.on, being wholſome 
and regular, Let ns examine what he {creed therein, Of mears, he abſolutely 
diſallowed ſuch , as are flatul:rty, and diſorder the biuy - on the courary, be 
approved and command:d thiſe , which confirm and unite the conſtitution ; 
whence he judged Muletts be a convonient f20a, 

But he alſo wholly forbad ſ::ch meats as are not uſ:d by the gods, becanſe 
they ſeparate us from the cor: eſp»ndence which we hav: with then. 

Likewiſe he adviſed to abſtain from ſuch meas , as are eft-emed ſacred, 
which deſerve a reſpect , and arc nothin g convenient fur the ord;nar Y re of 
man. 

What ſoever meats ob[trutted Divination , or were preind cial to the prerity 
and ſanitity of the mind, or to rempe! wice, and habitu a\. vert;ie , he auriled ro 
ſtun : As alſo thoſe which are comrary to purity , and defiie th: imag. nations 
which occur in ſlcep , and the other pmricies of the ſou! , he rejeited and a« 
voided, 

Theſe rules concerning Diet he preſcribed genera['y to © all perſons, but 
more particularly to Philsſophers d, wh. arc moſt ada Fed to contemplatiin of 
the ſublimeſt thmgs, He denyed at once all ſuper fluous m:ats, as were unlawfull 
to be eaten , not permitting hens at any time to feed on that which had ife , or 
10 drink wine , or to (acrifice to the gods any living creature, or hurt any of 
them ; but commanaed with all exattneſs, to preſerve the juſtice which belongs 
even to them, In this manner he lived himſel, , abſtaining from the fleſh of A 
ving creatw es , and wor(hipping ::nb;oody altars, and b.ih raking care , that 
others ſhould not put tame beaſts 10 d.ath, and himſelfmaling the ſavage tame, 
and moderating and inſtituung them both by words and aCtions; buc by no means 
would puniſh or kill them, 

He likewiſe commanded cvill Law-givers , to abſtain from the fleſh of li- 
ving creatures, becauſe it behoved them , who would make uſe of the heighth 
of juſtice, no way to injure living creatures, which are of aſſinity wich us, For, 
how can they per [wade other men 10 -/0 juſt thin [4p who themſelves are tran {por 8 
ted by avarice ro feed on living creatures, which are of affinity with w, allyed, 
in amanner , tous, through the community of life , conſiſtin g of the empera- 

ment and commiſtion of the ſame elements, 

But to © others , whoſe life was not extraordinary pure, and ſacred, and phi- 
loſophicall , he preſcribed a certain time for abſtinence, To thoſe he decreed, 
That they ſhould not eat the Heart, That they jhonld not eat the Brain, And 
theſe are prohibited to all Pythagoreans ; for they are leaders, and, as it were, 
ſeats and houſes of wiſdom and life. But theſe were conſecrated by the nature 
of the divine word, 

I'n like manner he prohibited Mallowes, as bein 0 the fi ſt me ſſenger aud in- 
rerpreter of celeſtiall affettions, and ( as I may ſay ) compaſſions towaras 
men. 

Likewiſe he commanded to abſtain from the Melannure, { a fiſh ſo called, 
from the blackneſs of its tail ] becavſe it is peculiar to the terreſtria'! 
deities, 

| He: 
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"He forbad alſo the Er -ythrine, for the like reaſons, 

Aſo ro abſtain from Beans , for many reaſons divine and naterall referring 
to the Sou. 

f The Pythagoreans at dinner, uſed bread and honey. Wine they drank f Fambl, cap 
not ( berwixt Meals. ) At ſupper, Wine and Maza, and bread, and broth, Athem, dcipa. 
and herbs, both raw, and boyled. They likewiſe ſer before them the fleſh '29- 
of ſacrificed bealts. They ſeldome ear broths of fiſh, becauſe ſome of 
chem are in ſome reſpects very hurtfull ; likewiſe, ( ſeldome ) che fleſh of 
ſuch Creatures as uſe not to hurt mankind, 

e A; concerning the Diet of Pythagoras himſeife , his dinner conſiſted h of g Porph. pag. 
H -ney-combr, or noner, his upper of bread made of Millet ;and| i if _ POT "Y 


nium] of boi/d or raw ſallads ; wery ſelaome of the fleſh of ſacrificed vittims , h So Laeertine 
aid thas not promiſcuonſly of every part, * | and ſeldome of Sea-Fiſh.] _ ; 


1 }y;:en he deſigned to go into the privat: piaces of the Gods, and to ſtay there | Lun 
a while, he uſed for the moſt part ſuch meats as expelled hunger and thirſt, | Porph. pag. 
For the cxpelling of hunger , he made 4 compo/ition of the ſeed of Poppy, and 2307 | 
Seſame andihe shin of the Sea-0n you wellwar/4 , till it be quite drain'd of the 
outward ju.ce ; of the flowers of the Daffadill, and the leaves of Mallowes, 
of Paſt of Barley and Pea: of all which taking an equall weight, and chopping 
them /mull, he made up into 4 Maſſe, with Hymettian honey, Againſt thirſt, 
be took of the ſeeds of Cowcumbers, an4 the fulleſt dryed raiſins rakjng out the 
kernels, and ihe flower 0 f Corianier, and the ſeeas of Mallowes, and Pur ſe-lain, 
and ſcraped Cheeſe , Meale and Creame ; theſe he made np with wild honey, 

This diet, he ſaid, was taught to Hercules, by Ceres , when he was ſent into the 


L jbian deſerts, 


CHAP. 11. 
Therapentick, 


Ys Therapeurick part Pythagoras practiſed by. Cataplaſms, Charms 
and Muſick, * The Pythagoreans ( ſaith Jamblichus ) created chiefly a cap, 
7 Caraplaſms ; bur Potions they 1: ſe eſteemed. And of thoſe they uſed apr 
uch as were proper againſt ulcerations , but Incifion and Canteriſing they ab- 
ſolmie!y diſallow*d, 
Ma: icall herbs, ſaith Þ Pliny, were firſt celebrated in our part of the World », lib, 

by Pychagoras , following the Mags. & He firſt wrote a Treatiſe of their ver- <Plin, 25. 2; 
= , aſſigning the invention and ori gizall to Apollo, 4nd Aſculapius, immor- 

tall Gods, 

d By Coriaceſia, 4nd Callicia , Pyrhagoras affirmes that water will 5e tur- 4 plin, 14.15 
ned into ice ; the mention whereof 1 find nor, ſaith Pliny, #» others, nor in him, . 
any more concerning them, 

© He likewiſe ſpeaks of Menals, which he alſo calls by another name Corin- « Plin. loc, cir, 
thas, the juice whereof b»yled in water , be ſaith, 1immed.a. ely cures the wy 
of Serpents , fomenting the part therewith, The ſame juice being ſpilt upon the 
graſſe, they who tread »pon it, or are beſprinkled therewuh, die irrecoverably ; 


aſtrange nature of Poiſon, except Ag ainſt Poiſon, 
f ]here is an herb called Aproxis, by the ſame Pythagoras, the root whereof { Plin, loc. cir, 


takes fire ar diſtance, as Naptha, of which, ſaith Pliny , we have ſpoken in the 
wonders of the Earth, The ſame Pyrhagoras relates , that if any diſeaſe ſhall EY 
happen to mey, when the Aproxis # in its flower , although they be cured, yet 
ſhall they conſtantly have ſome gruaging thereof z 4s often 4s it blowes ; and 


wheat, and Hemlock, and Violet , have the ſame quality, I am mt ignorant, 

addes Pliny , that this book ts by ſome aſcr! ed to Cleemporus the Phyſician ; 

but pertinacious fame, and antiquity, vindicate it to Pythagoras, 
FE 
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PTTHAGORAS. 


8 Pythagoras the Philoſopher wrote alſo one vlume , Concerning 1106 Sea- 
onyon, collctÞing the Mecd:c:xall properiies ihere # which P: ny p:oreſlerh ro 
have taken from him, lib. 20. And ® again , he ſaich Pychagoras affirms, 
thas a Sea-onyon, bung over the 1 hreſnolu of ihe Gaze , hinders 4! il Medtca- 
me-1s from entring the bouſ-. 

Likewiſe, Coleworzs ( as i Pliny relates ) were much remmented by Pytha- 
He adds * that concerning the white kinu of re ci1z20,, ( by the Ro- 
mans call*d, Centum-capita) there are mai) Vanities AciiVi1 Cd, n05 viel J the 
Magi, but by the P;thagoreans. 

Beſides the Pharmaceutick , Pythavoras practiied rwo other wayes Of 
cure, one by Mulick, the other by Charme. Of the hrit, we have alrea- 
ay {poken. Of che ſecand, thus ! famblichus * Theretis a ſo a way without 
the ſinging of birds, by which they expe!'ed ſome paſſions , ard / ceneſſes, \, as 
_ ſay ) mated by Incantation ; whence it ſeems was . erived the. word tnug1, 
T he way of cure by Charme,, ſauh ® the Greek Ecymologilt, w4# of 4»c:ent 


#ſe ;Whence, Homer ; 


—— And ſtaid the black blood by a Charme, 


4nd Pindar, jon eg of £ſculapius, d&u@truv with ſoft charmes, 

That Pythageras made uſe of Epodes , is alſo aftirmed by * Porphyrixe, 
He allayed, ſaith he, the paſſions of the foul ad body by Ry:hms,and V/, er ſes, and 
Epodes, And Diogenes, Cited by the 1ame Porphyrive, If b1s Friexds fell to 
any indiſpoſition of body , be healed them ;, if they were troubled in mind 
he aſſwaged their griefe, as we ſaid , partly by Charms, and Magick Ver- 
ſes, partly by Muſick. For he had ſome verſes proper tothe cure of the 
indi{pofirions of the body, by finging which , he reſtored the fick to their 
former health : he had other verſes that procured forgerfullneſle of grief, 
aſſwaged anger , and ſuppreſſed inordinare deſires. 


elib, 23,c. 4 Of theſe charmes we tind an inſtance preſerved by ® Pliny ; who pre- 


ſcribes, as 4s invention of Pythagoras, which ſeld.me fails agaivſt Lameneſſe, 
or Blinane (ſe 97 the like accidents, to apply to the part, if on the right ſide, an 
uneven nxmber of vowells of impoſitrue words ; 1 fon the left, an even, 


The De@rine of | 
PYTHAGORAS. 
The Fourth Part. 
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CHAP. I. 
Pythagoras bis Symbolicall way of Teaching. 


\ Y I HAGORAS hadatmefold manner of teach- , Porph. pap, 
ing ; wnaiſoever he communicated to his Auditors , | 
was derivered,either plain!y, or ſymbolically. Hicher- 
co of the plain way, We come now to the other, 
the ſymbolicall, 

| b He uſed by (hort ſentences to vaticinate an infi- þ namb cap.t y 
nite maliiplicions ſignification ts his diſciples , after 4 pag,146. 
ſymbolicall manner: no otherw; ſe than Apollo by // or: 
an[wers exh:bits many impercepiible ſentences ; and Nature ber ſelf, by ſmall 


ſeeas, moſt difficult effetts, If his kind is, 


———ha|,i the whole's beginning. 


an Apophthegm of Pythagoras himſef : Neither in that hemiſlich_onely, but 
in others of the ſame kind, the moſt irvine Pythagoras wrapped np ſparks of 
truth , for ſuch 45 could enkind/e them ; in aſtort way of ſpeech, treaſuring up 
concealed a moſt copious prodattion of Theory : as in this ; 


wane to 7N., mber all have reference, 


And again, ÞMiTy, iooTys, friendſhip, equality; 4nd in the word Keg , c pag. 24. - 
(World; or Heaven ) «nd in the word Philoſophy, and in 5a KeurTHy , 4d ins 
that celebriows word Tetraltys. All theſe, and many more, did Pychagoras n- 
venty for the benefit and reiti fication of fucn as converſed with him, 

Some things likewiſe ( ſaith © Porphyri ) he ſpoke ina myliicall way 
ſymbolically, mott of which are collected by Ari/tecle ; as when he callerh 
x Sea, d a tear of Saturn ; the two Bears, the hands of Rhea; the Pleiades, d for, aiw Jui- 


the Lutes of the Muſes ; the Planets, the dogs of Proſerpina ; [ the c eYCs, the þ ny Ps 


gates of the Stn, read , dngan 
> 1.0 Sxewop: for ſo Clemens Al:zandrinns , Strom, lib, x, pag. 571. e Larrt. 


f He had alſo another kind of Symbols, as, Go nor over a ballaxce ; that is, f Porph. loce 
Shun avarice, &c, Thus Porphyraws, Theſe are variouſly recited and in- 
rerpreted by ſeverall Aurhors ; we ſhall begin with Jambl:ichm, as being 
herein of greateſt credic. 


CIT, 


CHAP. 


2 Jamb. pro- 
r1epr, Cap, ult, 


b vit.cap. 23. 
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CHAP. II. 
The Symbols of Pythagoras, according to Jamblichus, 


27 laſt way of exhoctation to Vertue , and dehorration from Vice, 
is that by Symbols z one way being p:oper ro the Set, not com- 
municable co oine; Inititutions ; another vulgar and common to them ; 
the third is berwixt borh, neither abrolurely Pablick, nor wholly Pyrha- 
aricall, nor quite ditferemt from either : 1u.hare th» ſe they trearm Sym- 
ay of which, as many as deſerve ComMmemozation , in our opinion, of 
the achortatory torm , we ſhall communicate , ard adda ſuitable inter- 
retation ; conceiving that hereby, the exhoriauion ro Philoſophy may 
more prevalent on thoſerhat hear them, rhan it delivered more at 
large. Andforaſmuch as we ſhall inſert ſome Exoterick ſolutions , com- 


mon to all Philoſophy , it 1s to be underitoad, as different from rhe mea- 


ning ofthe Pythagoreans. Bur inaſmuch as we ſhall inrecrmix ſome of 
rhe molt particular opinions of the Pythagoreans , conſonant to each ; 
ehis is wholly proper ro chem, and diflonant from all other Philoſophers, 
bur moſt fit ro be alledged. This will inſenhibly lead us from the Exore- 
rick notions, bringing us tothe others , and acquaintivy us with them, 
And to the exhortations framed according to this Sect, as a bridg: or fad- 
der , by which we aſcend from adepth roagreat heighrh, guiding the 
minds of thoſe , who addict themſelves genuinely thereto. For ro this 
end it wa;framed , according to imiration of the rhings already menti- 
oned. For the molt antienet, and ſuch as were contemporary wirh, and 
diſciples ro Pythagoras, did not compoſe their writings 4ncelligible, ina 
common vulgar ſtyle, familiarto every one, asifrhey endeavoured to 
diare things readily perceptible by the hearer, but conſonant to the ſi- 
lence decreed by P)thagoras, concerning divine myiteries , which it was 
not lawfull ro ſpeak of before thoſe , Who were nor initiated ; and there- 
fore clowded both their muruall diſcourſes and writings by Symbols ; 
which, if nor expounded 6 Dp chat propoſed them , by a regular in- 
rerpretation , —_— ro the hearers like old wives proverbs, rriviall and 
fooliſh ; | b bur being rightly explained , and, inſtead of dark, rendred lu- 
cid and conſpicuous to the vulgar , they diſcoveran admirable ſenſe, no 
lefle thn thae divine Oracles of Pythian Apollo , and give a divine inſpi- 
ration to the Philologilts that underitand them.) Thar therefore their be- 
nefit may be known, and their adhortarive uſe manifeſt , we will give rhe 
ſ-lutions ofevery Symb>1, both afrer the Exoterick and the Acroarick 
way , not omitting thoſe rhings which were preſerved in filence, not 
communicable to uniniriated perſons. The Symbols are theſe ; 

I. When you goto the Temple, worſhip , neither do nor ſay any thing concern- 
inp life, 

a 7 there be a Temple in your way, go net in , no not though you paſſe by 

the wery dores, 

3. Sacrifice and worſhip bare-foot, 

4. Decline h1gh-waies, and take the foot-path, 

5. Abſt ain from the Melanure, for u belongs tothe terreſtriall goas, 

6, Above all things, govern your tongue, when yon follow the gods, 

7. #hen the winds blow, worſhip the noiſe, 

8, Cut not fire with a ſword, 

9. Turn away from thy ſelf every edge, 

10. Help a man to take up a burthen, but not to lay it down, 

I1. Put on the (hoo firſt on the right foot, but the left foot firſt into the baſon. 
I 2. Di(- 
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I 2, Diſcour ſe not of Pythagoreax thin 


OS ROE 


"2 TE", SD Mi ; 
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0s without light, 


. a} 
I 3. Paſſe nct over 4 pair of Scales, 


I 4. Travelling from home, twrn not back ; for the Furies go back with you, 
15. Hyme not, being turned towards the Sun. 

16, Wipe not a {cat with aTorch, 

17. A Cock keep, but not ſacrifice ; for itis conſecrated to the Moon and the 


1 1 S111, 


Ul 18, Sit not pon 4 Chenix. 

8 I 9. Breed nothing that hath crooked talons, 

Mt 20. Cut not in the way. | 

bs 21, Receive not a Swallow into your houſe, 

Tj 22, 'Vear not a Ring. 

b_ ' 23. Grave ot the mage of Godon a Ring, 

y 24. Look not in 4 olaſſe by cand.e-light, 

it | 25, Concerning the goas, ad. ſbelievenothing wonder fullyuor concerning divine 
1- \ dott- neg. 

gs 26, Be not taken with immoderate laughterg 

of | 27. At aſacrifice, pare not your nails, 

1: | 28, Lay not b ld on every one readily with your right hand, 

vl | 29. When jou riſe out of bed, a ſ1rder the coverlet, and deface the print, 
-. © 30. Eat ner the heart, 

i 31, Ext not the b: ains, 

J- 32. Spit upon the cuttings of your hair, and the parings of your nails, 
ne Be 33. Rec-1v: pot an Erythrine. 

is 34. D:face the pr-nt of a pot in the aſhes, 

* AE «. Tate not a woman that hath pol, to pet children of hey, 

1d 3 s. Fir(? hmomur th: fio xre and-[teps, 4 ſtr#re and atr.bo us. 

ia | 37. Abſta'n from Beans, 

0 38. Set Ma'lowes, bat eat it not. 

fi - : 39, Abſtain from livmg CreaAtHYES. 

ag # , 

e- | CHAP. II, 

S3 | 


* if An explication of the Pythagorick, Symbolls. 
u- Þ. by Jamblickus, 


NO 
pe | LL rheſe Symbols are in generall adhortarive to all vertuz; and 
EC - A every one of rh<m in partiular conduceth ro {me pa *1calar ver- 
he rue, and part of Phil»ſophy , and learning ; as the ficlt are adhvurtacive to 
K | devotion, and divine knowledge. 
fol 
SYMB. x. 
Fe 
Or this, When you goto the Temp 'e, worihio , ne!ther do nor ſay any thing 
by | concerning life, obſerves the Diviniry atrer ſuch manner , asit is in ic 
| ſelf, pure and incommixr. He joynes pure to the pure , and takes care, 
\ that no worldly buſineſle infinuate irc (elf into the divine worſhip; for chey 
are things abs different and oppohre to one another, Moreover, this 
 Cconduceth muchrto Science; for we oughr not to bring to the divine Sct- 
ence any ſuch thing, as human conſideration , or Care of outward life, 
Thus nothing is herebY commanded , bur rhar divine diſcourſes , and ſa- 
cred ations , evught nor to be intermixt with khe inttable manners of 
men. 
ſon. | Gg SYMB, 
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PYTHAGORAS. 
SYMB. 2. 


FO that is conſonant the next , {f 4 Temple lie in your way, go non in, nog 

thow oh you paſſe by the very doores, For if like is delighttull to ics like, 

ic is manifctt thas che Gods , Having the chietelt efſence of all things, 

- oughc ro have the principall worſhip : bur it any man doth it uP?N OLA 

ſon of any other thing , he makes thar the ſecond, which is the fi;ſt and 

- Chicfel! of all ; and by that meanes he ſubyz:cs the whole order of worſhip, 

and ſcience, The molt excellent good , ought not to be ranked in the 

l:tter place, as inferiour ro human good; oeither ought our owne af- 

faires ro have the place of the chief end and berrer chiogs , eirher in our 
words or thoughts. 


STMB. 3. 


®F" Hat which followes 1s an exhotration to the ſame, for this, Sacrifice 

& and worſhip bare foot , fignifieth one way, that we ought co ſerve the 
Gods, and pertorme their knowledge decently and moderarely, not excee- 
ding the order in the carth. Rooms way that we ought ro perform their 
ſervice, and knowledge , being free withour ferrets. This the Symbol 
commands to be obſerv'd, not in the body onely ; bur in the aCts of the 
ſoul, that they be nor reſtrained by paſſions, nor by the infrmiry of the 
body, nor by our externall generation, bur all free and ready for commu- 
nication with the Gods, 


SY MB. 4. 


Here is another Symbol of this kind , exhorting to the ſame virtue ; 
Concerning the Gods, diſ-believe nothing wonderfull, and concerning di- 
vine Dottrines, This rule 15 religious. » and declarerh rhe ſuperlative ex- 
cellence of rhe Gods ; inſtruting us, and purting us in mind, that we 
ought not rocltimate the Nivine power by our owne Judgement. To 
us, who are corporeall, and generated , and corruprible, and tranſitory, 
and obnoxians re ſeverall diſeaſes, and ro nxrrowneſle of Ixbication, and 
ro aggravation of motion towards the Center, andro ſleepineile, and ro 
indigence, and ro abundance, and to imprudence; and to infirmity, and ro 
impediment of ſoul, and che like, ſome things will ſeem difficulc, and im- 
pallible ; yer have we many excellencies by Nature: but we are quite 
ſhort of the Gods , neicher have we che ſame power, or ability, This 
Symbol, therefore, chiefly adviſeth to a knowledge of the Gods, ag of 
thoſe who are able rodo all rhings ; whence it admoniſherh co diſ-believe 
nothing, concermng the Gods, There 15 added , nir concerning divine Dott- 
rines , meaning thoſe which are d&claredby the Pyrhagorick Philoſophy ; 
becauſe they being ſerled by Marhemaricks, and Sciencihck ſpeculation 
will how by demonitration, ſtrengrhned by neceſſity , that there are true 
Beings exnitenr, void of fallaciouſneſle, 

Theſe may alſo exhort ro the Science concerning the Gods, and per- 
{wade rhat ſuch a Science is to be acquired, as,by which we ſhall nar * diſ- 
believe any thing, concerning the Gods : The {ſame may adviſe ro divine 
Do&trines, and ro praceed by Mathemaricks ; for they onely clear the 
eyes, and are illuminative of all Beings, to him that will behold them ; 
for by parriciparion of Mathemaricks, One thing 1s conititured before all; 
thar we diſ-believe not any thing , eicher concerning the nature of rhe 
Gods, or their Eſſence, or their Power : nor of thoſe Pyrhagoricall 
Doctrines, 


PTYTHAGORAS. 


Doarines, which ſeem Monſtrous to perſons, not-imriated into Marhe- 
macicks : Thus «bſ-believe nor, 15 equivalent to, dcguire and poiſe Je thoſe 
chings, by meanzs wh-rcof you ſhall not diſ-bulieve ; that is, Matherna- 
ticks, and Sciencitick Demonttrations, 


SYMB. x. 


He next Symbol rends (as I conceive ) to the ſame effe&t ; Declining 
L high-wayes, wa'k in path wayesr, Forit commandeth to leave the pub- 
lick popular courſe of life and co purſue that which is ſeparare,and divine; 
Likewite rhat we deſpiſe rhe common opinions , and much elteetn the 
ptivate, which are not robe divulged ; and ro contemne che pleaſare 
which rends towards men ; bur ro value exceedingly rhat felicity, which is 
joyned with rhe divirie will”; And 5 leave human cuftomes as yulgar 7 
but to apply our ſelves ro the worſhip of rhe Gods, which far excells che 
ordinary courſe of life. Allied to this, ts thar which followerh, 


SYMB. 6, 


Bſt ain frm the Melanure, for u belungs to the terreſtriall Gods, We 
A all ſay more upon tc, ih our explicarion of the adhortative Sym- 
bols ; Ir adviterh co make choice of the heavenly Journey , and to adhere 
ro the IntelleRualt Gods, and to wirhdraw our ſelves fron! Materiall 
nature, and to direct our courfe ro that life , wrhiich is pure, void of mat- 
ter, andco make uſe of rhe be{t way of Divine worſhip, and thac which is 
moſt ſuitable co the chief deiries. Thefe Symbols are adttortative co the 
knowledpe and worfhip of che Gods. 


SYMB. 1. 


He following Symbols exhorr to wiſdome ; Abv»ve all things govern 
your Tongne, following the Gods , forthe firſt work of Wiſdome is to 
revert our ſp:echints it ſelfe , and ro accuitom ir nor ro paſſe forth, thar 
ic may be perfe&t wichin our felves, and in irs converfion towards our 
ſelves ; Moreover i» following the Gods : For nothing renders rhe mind 
R_ as when a man, being reverted ifco himſelfe , followeth rhe 
S 


SYMB. 8. 


His Symbol likewiſe, #hen the winds b'ow, worlhip the _ » 1S$ancex- 
E uk. w9 to Divine wiſdome ; Forir impliech chat we ought ro love 
the fimilicude of divine nactures, and powers: and when they make a 
reaſon ſuirable to their efficacies , it ought exceedingly robe honoured 


and reverenced, 


SYMB. g. 


He next Symbol | Cat not fire with a ſword, exhorts ro wifdome ; for 

ic excites 18 ns a convenient knowledge , rhat we ought nor ro give 
ſharp language to a map full of fire and anger, nor to conrelt with him ; 
for you may ofcen by words exaſprace and trouble a rude unlearned per- 
ſon. Ofthis Herac/irxs witnelilerh ; To conteſt with anger (ſaith he) # hard, 
for whatſoever it wen'd have dove, it will prychaſe thou gh attheexpenc:of ! 'fe. 
And he ſaid eguly ; for many, gratifying their owne anger, haye eye 
their 
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cheir ſouls, and preferred death betore them : burfrom continence of the 
rongue , and peacetulnets , this happens , that out of contention ariſerh 
friendſhip, the wrathtull fire being extinguiſhed ; and thou thy telf wile 
appear, not to be void of reaſon, This Symbol 15 confirmed by chat which 


followerh. 


SY MB, 10. 


X Urn away frem thy ſc/f every edye : for, rowards whomſoever it (hill 
| be turned, it will hurc him. This Symbol commandeth to uſe pru- 
dence, not anger ; for rhar edge of the mind which we call anger, 1s 
void of reaſon and p:udence ; tor avger botlerh like a pot upon the hire , 
never dividing the mind to thar which ispait. You mutt therefore ſertle 
your mind in tranquillity, diverting it trom anger, andofren preventing 
your ſelf; as a man maxeth brafſe ſound, not without touching 1c, This 
Paſſion therefore muit be ſuppreit by Reaton, 


SYMB. 11, 


His, Help to lay 0» a burthen, br: not i0 tale itoff, advileth to forti- 


rude ; for, whoſoever layeth on a burthen , {:gnitieth labour and 


ation ; bur he who raketh ir otf, reſt and remiſneſs. The meaning there= 


fore of the Symbol is chis , Be nor the cauſe, either to thy ſelFor any o- 
cherg of :emiſneiſe of mind, and ſoft lifez for every uſefull thing is acqui- 
red by labour. This Symbol Py:hagoras called Herculzan, as being ſcaled 
by his labours ; for whill he lived amongtt men , he paſled ficquently 
chrough fire, and many difficulties, ſhunnivg idleneſs, From ations and 
labour proceeds a right officey bur not from ſioath. 


SYMB. TY 


His, Pluck off your right [hoo firſt , but put your left foot firſt into the 
baſen, exhores to aRive prudence; that good aRions, as right, are to 
be ſet round about us; bur che ill, as left, ro be laid afide and rejeted. 


SYMB. 13. 


His, Diſcourſe not of Pythagorean wy without light, 1s chiefly ad- 

horratory , thar tbe mind acquire prudence ; for that reſcmbles the 
lighr of the mind, which being indeiinire ,* limits and reducerthit, as ic 
were, our of darkneſs into light, Its rherefoce chiefly requiſite ro look 
upon the mind, as guide of all good actions in life; bur in the Pyrhagorick 
dodrines, this is molt particularly neceflary ; for it 1s nor poſſible ro un- 
derſtand what they are, without lighr. 


SYMB, 14. 


His, Paſſe not over a ballavce, commands to do ;uſtly , and, above oll 

chings, co reſpe& equality and medio-tiry,, avd to know jullice, the 
molt perfeRt vertue, which complears rhz reit, and wirhour which, che 
reſt profir nothing ; neirher mult we know it ſuper{ic1ally onely, bur by 
Theorems, and ſcientifick D.monrarion. This knowledge is the work 
of no Art and Science, bur on-ly of the Philoſophy of ”/:haooras , which 
preterreth Mathematicks before all things elſe. 


SYMB. 1s. 
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SYMB, 15. 


f® O the ſame purpoſe 1s this, - Travelling from home,tury n1t back, for the 
& Emics go back with you, This Symbol exharteth ro Philoſophy,and free 
ation ab »uc che mind, It likewiſe manittelitly reacherh thus, When thou 
{udicit Philoſophy , ſeparare thy ſelt from all corporeall and ten'ible 
things , and truly make a meditation ot death unto chings intelligible , 
which arz alwates the ſame, and after che ſ1me manner ; procecding: wath- 
out turnirg back) by Mathemaricks, conducing thereto. For travell is 
the change of place , deartris rhe ſeparation of the ſoul from the body. 

Bu: we mult fo itudy Philoſophy, as ro make uſe of the pure mind tin- 

cerely, withouc rhe acts of corporeall ſenſes, to the comprehenion of 
the truch which 15 inthings that ace , whichis acknowledged ro be wif. 

don. Bur after = have once ?pply<d your telf co (tudy Philoſo- 

p:1y, tu-n not buck, nor be drawn back to rhe former corporeall things, 

10 which you were bred up tor you will much repens hereof. being 

hindred from ſacred comprehentions , by the darkneiſe which is.in cor- 

poreall things. Repencance they caHed Erinnys, or Fury. 


SYMB. 16. 


His, Uriae not, being turned towards the Sun, admoniſherh , rhar we 
offer not to do any deliiall 3Mion, but ro ſtudy and praiſe Philoſo- 
hy, Ihokivg upon Heaven ang ch Sun ; and remember, that in the ſtudy 
of Philoſophy, you never bear 2 low mind, bur by the contemplation of 
heavenly chings, aicend co rhe gods, and ro wiſdom, And having applyed 
your ſelf to ſtudy Philofophy , and to rhe lighr of cruth that 1510 ic, pu- 
rifying your ſelf, andconverting your ſelf wholly to that dehgne, to 
Theology, and Phyſiology , and Aftronomy, and Xriologick , which is 
above all the ceſt, do nothing icrationall or beſtiall. 


SYMB. 17. 


Heſame meaningis of the next, ;pe nor 4 ſeat with 1 Torch ; for not 

onely becauſe a Torch is purificariye , 2s partaking of much quick 
fire, like Sulphur, ic adviſerh, that this ought noc to bed-hled, its narure 
being ſuch, as ic diſpelleth all chings that defile ; nor ought we to oppoſe 
parurall habirude, by defiling that, whoſe nature is repugnant ro defiling. 
Much le ought we ro joyne and mix things proper to wiſdom, with 
thoſe which are proper to animality. Fer, a Torch, in reſp2Ct of its 
drighrneſs, is compared to Philoſophy ; 4 Seat, 1n reſpect of 1ts lownelſs , 
to Animality, 


SYMB. 18, 


His, Breed a Cock, but not ſacrif. ceit; for it is ſacreiro the Moon and 
the Sun 1admnonitherh us, to nourith and cheriſh ( and not co ne- 
gl-&, ſo a; ro ſuffer them to periſh and corrupt ) the great eviden- 
ces of the union, and coagmentation , and ſympathy, and conſpiration 
of the wo-1d, Ir rherefore adviſeth, to addreſs our ſelves to contemplat1- 
on "f the Univerſe, and to Phil»ſophy ; for che crurh of all ay being by 
nature concealed, and hard to be tound our, yer require £5 be ſought , 


and inveſtigured by man , chiefly rhrough Philoſophy , ( for ro do ur by 
any other ſtudy 15 1mpo ible 


) which receiving ſome firtle ſparks from 
H h nature, 


PYTHAGORAS. 


nature, blow2srh:m up, and naxes then greater and more perſpicuous 
by ic; doct.in;, Pailo.ophy rberetors ought ro be (tudied., 


SYMB. 19. 


His, S'r nat won al henix, may appear co be more Pythagoricall , 

| from whar was al:eady aid ; to: becauſe aliment 1s to be meatured 
by co:po ety an! amimality , not by the Chenix, reſt 'not , nor 

lead thy lifc uninitiated into Philoſophy ; bur applying thy ſelf hereto , 
rake grearelt care ofthar in thee whicu 15 molt divine, the Soui , and in 
che ſoul, chiefly the mind , whore alt nent 15 not meaſured by the Chx- 


nix, but by concemplacion and diicipline, 


SYMB. 20, 


His , Breednothing tha: hath crooked talons, adviſethto a thing which 

is yer more Pythagoricall ; Be free and communicative, and endea- 

your to make others ſuch alſo, accuſtoming thy ſelf ro give and re- 
ceive without grudging or envy ; not to take all rhings inſatiably, and ro 
eive nothing. For the naturall condition of thoſe Fowls , which have 
crooked talons, is , to receiye and inatch readily and quickly, but nor ca- 
fly ro ler go, or impart to others , by reaſon of che renaciry of their ra- 
lons, beipg crooked; as rhe narure ot —_ 15 ſuch , that they quickly 
lay hold of a thing, bur very hardly part withirt , unleſs they be turned 
upon rheir backs, Now we having hands given us by varure, proper to 
communicate , and fireighr not crooked tingers , ought novro imirare 
thoſe which have crooked talons, unlike us ; bur rat her murually ro com- 
municate to, and participate from, one another , as beingexcired thereto 
by rhoſe , who firit gave names ro things , who named the more honau- 
rable hand «Fig, the right, not onely a0 Ts dtxeSor, from receiving ; but 
likewiſe , on Ts d\tKlov Vnatpxen ty TD trad Nv , from being ready to re 
ceive in communicating. We mult therefore do juſtly, and forthar reaſon 
philoſophiſe z/ for Jultice Ba return and remuneration , exchayging and 


ſupplying exceſs and defect. 
SYMB. 2;. 


His , Cut not in the way , that truth is one, falſhood mulriplicious; 

- which is manifelt from this, that what every thing is, {peaking plain- 
ly, is expreſſed but one way; but what it is nor , is expreſſed infimte 
waies, Philoſophy ſeems to bea way ; 1t therefore ſaich , Chooſe that 
Philoſophy , and rhat way to Philoſophy , in which thou ſhalt nor cut 
(or divide ) nor eſtabliſh contrary doctrines, bur thoſe whichare conlii- 
rured and confirmed by ſcientifick demonltration, by Mathematicks and 
contemplation; which is, philojoph!/e Prthagorically, It may beraken alſo 
in another ſenſe , fora{murch as thar Philoſophy which proceeds by cor- 
porealls and ſenſibles , ( with which Philoſophy , the younger ſort are 
ſatisfied , who conceive. thar God; and qualities, and th: mind, and yer- 
tues, and, ina word, all the princ'pall canſes of things , are bodies ) is 
eaſily ſubverred and corfured, 33 2ppeo's by rhe grear diſagree nent a- 
mongſt rhem , who go abour to ſay any rai"g rherein. Bur rhe Philoſo- 
phy which is of incorpore-ll:, andint-lligihles , and immarerialls, and 
erernalls, whichare alwaies the ſame iv rh-mſclves, and rowards one 
another, never admirring corruprion o- *Irerari on, is firmly etabliſhed, 
and the cauſe of Krrefragable demonlitratiun. Now this precept adyiſerh 
| us, 
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us, when we ptnloſophite, and pertect che way which is manifeſt , that we 
ſhun rhe ſna'cs and encertainments of corporealls and diviibles , and in- 
:imarely apply onr ſelves ro the tub tance of mcorporealls, which are ne- 


ver unlike themſelves , by reaion of che truth and Rabilicy which chey 


naturally have. 


SYMB, 22, 


His, Rece ve not a Swallow into rour Þowſe , adviſeth , thar you admit 

not afloathtull perſon (who 1s nar a con -ant lover of labour, neirhe: 

will perſevere to be a diſciple) unto your doctrines, which require 
continuall labour and patience , by reaſon of the variery and intricate- 
neſs of the ſeverall diſciplines. He makes uſe of che Swallow to repreſent 
floath, and cutrivg oft times , becauſe rhis bird comes ro ns bur in one 
ſcaſon of the yeary and then itayes but a thort while wich us ; bur is abſenc 
from us, and out of our fight, a much longer ſpace. | 


SYMB. 23. 


T His, Wear not 4 Ring , 1s likewiſe adhortato”y- afrer the Pychagorick 
way, thus z Foraſmuch as a Ring encompaſlerh tne finger of th .vea- 

rer, innature ofa chain, bor hath this property, that 1 pin b-ch nary 
nor paineth, bur 15 {© fir, as if it naturally belonged rorhar pa-: ; and che 
body is ſuch a kind of chain to rhe ſoul, Wear nor a Ring, ignites, Ph lon 
fophiſe truly , and ſeparare your ſoul from the chain whi-h goerh round 
about ir. Fo: Philoſophy is the medication of deach, and ieprration »f the 
foul from the body. Seriouſly and earneltly rherefore apply your 1-ltr0 
the Pyrhagorick Philoſophy , which ſeparares the ſoul, by the mind trom 
all corporcalls, andis converſant abour intelleAualls and inamaterialls, 
by Theorerick doctrins. Bur unty and looſe your fins, and all things thac 
vluck you back and hinder philoſophiting , diverſions of the fleſh , exceſ- 
five eating , unſeaſonable repletion , which, as 1t were, fertter the body , 
and continually breed infinite diſeaſes, 


SYMB. 24, 


T tis, Grave not the image of Godin 4 Ring, adviſeth thus , Philoſophiſe, 
'* and, above all rhings, think, that rhe god+ are inco-poreall. This 
Symbal is, beyond all ot hers, the Seminary of the Pythagorick do&:ins ; 
ot it all chings (almoſt) are firly adapred , and, by it, are ci:abliſhed to the 
end. Think not that they uſe forms that ace corporeall , nztcher thar chey 
are received into mareria!l ſubltance , fertered (as it were Yro the body f 
like othe- living becings. The figures engraved in Rings, in th2 very 
Rivgexpreſſea chain , and corporeity, and ſentible form , as it were rhe 
houre ot ſone animal, perceprible by fight, from whi. h we mutt abſolute- 
ly ſeparate the gods , as being eternall and 1nvrelligible, and alwaies rhe 
ſame 11 cthem(clves,and rowards one anotherzas 15 largely diſconried in the 
Treatiſe concerning God. 


SYMB, 2x. 


His, Look mot ina claſſe by candle-light, adviſerh more Pythagorically 
hos ; Philoſophiſe, purſuing, not the phanrahies of ſenſe (which give a 
kind of light to comprehenſions, like a candle, neither narurall nor crue) 


bur choſe which p-ocure Science, and are converſant inthe mind, by 
whic 
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which a moſt bright puricy is conltituced m the eye of the ſoul, of all 


Norions, and Incelligibles, and the ipeculation of them , but not of Cor- 


realls and Senbblcs ; for they arc in continuall fluxion ard muration, 
( as hath often bzen ſhawn ) no way rable, norexiiting like chenſclves, 
yy they might uphold a 11rme and Scientinck comprehen.1on, as the 
others do. 


S YMB, 26. 


His, Fe not ſeiſed with immoderate laughter , (howeth that we ſhould 

vanquith paſſions : Pur thy ſclfe in mind of right reaſon ; be neither 
blown up in god fortune , nor catt down in bad ; admitting no thoughe 
of change in either. He named Lawgrrer above all orher pathons, becauſe 
thar 18 molt pparently (hown 1n the face ir ſelfe ; perhaps allo, becauſe 
this is proper to man onely of all living Creatures ; whence ſome de- 
fine man, A rifble living Creature. This prxceprt ſhows that we ovghe 
to take humanity onely, as it were in our way , like gueſts; bur to acquire 
rhe imitation of God, as far as we are able ; by Philoſophiling, ſecretly 
withdrawing our ſelves from the property of men , and prxferring the ra- 
tionall before the rifle , in diltinRion f.om other Creatures. 


SYMB. 27. 


His, At a Sacrifice pare not your nailer, is alhortative ro friendſhip: for 

of Domeſticks and Allies, ſome being neerly related ro us, as Bro- 
ethers, Children, Parents, are like our Limbs and Parts , which cannot be 
raken away without much pain and main : others who are allied ro us at a 
great diltance, as the Children of Uncles, or of Colens, or th<ir Children 
or ſuch like, reſemble thoſe parts which may be cur off wichour pain, as 
Hair, Nailes, and the like, Intending therefore ro hgnihe thoſe allies, 
whom, by reaſon of this diſtance, we at other times neglect , he uſeththe 
word nailes, ſaying, Caſt not thoſe quite away ; bur, in Sacrifices, (though 
ar other times neglected, ) carry them alovg with you , and renew your 
Domettick familiarity with them, 


SYMB, 28, 


His, Lay mot hold on every one readilywith your right band , ſaith, Give 

not you right hand eaſily, rhat is, Draw not tro yon , nor endeayour 
ro draw out improper and unitiatcd perſons, by giving them your right 
hand : Moreover , to ſuch as have nor been long tried by Diſciplines and 
Do&rines , not areapprovedas worthy to participate of Temperance, 
andof rhe Quinquennaall lence and other Trialls , rhe right hand ought 
not to be given, 


S YMB., 29. 


His, When you riſe out of bed , wrap the coverlets tonether, and confound 

the print of yur body , adviſeth, that having undertaken te Philoſo- 
phiſe, you ſhould acquaint your ſelte with IntelleRualls, and Incorp»- 
realls: Thereforeas ſoon as you riſe from the (leep of ienorance , and 
that darkneſſe which reſembles night ; draw not ro your ſelfe any corpo- 
reall thing, co the light of Philoſophy which reſembles the day ; bur bloc 
out of your remembrance all prints of that ſleep, 


SYMB. 39. 
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SYMB, 30. 


T His,E nor the heart,fgnifieth,that we ought not to tear a-ſunder the 
unicy and conſpirarion of the whole ; Moreover ic impliech , Be vor 
envious, bur obliging, and communicative : hereupan ic exhorred to 
Philoſophiſe. For of all Arts and Sciences, onely Philoſophy envierh nor 
che good of others, nor grieveth rhereat , nor rejoycerh 1n the ill ot a 
neighbour ; bur declarerh that all men are by nature allied co one anocher, 
and friends, and alike affeted, and ſubjected alike ro fortune, and alike 
12norant of che future; and therefore commands them ro commiſerate 
and love one another, as bzcomes a Creature, ſociable and rational, 


SY MB. 3t. 


Ike that; is this, Eat rot th- brain, for that is the principall inſtrument 
of Wiſdome ; it fignifieth therefore that we ougit nor with reproa- 
ches to bice and tear in pieces , things well intended, and Daatrines. 
Thoſe are well incended, which are exactly contideced by the principall 
reaſon of mind, like to things comprehended by Science ; for rheſe ar 
behz1d nor by che organs of the 1rrational ſoul , char is, by che hzarr and 
the liver, bur by che pure rationall part of the ſoul : wheretore ir is afolly 
to oppoſe rhem, This Symbol rarhzr adviſech ro worſhip the fountain of 
Minds, and nexc in{trument of Intellection,, by whnte means we ac- 
uice Sp2culation and Sc1ence, and (in a word) all Wiſdome, and rruly 
hiloſophiſe ; and nor to confound and deface the Prints that are there- 
10, 


-” 


SYMB. 32, 


His, Spit # pon the cuttings of hy Ha'r, an1 parings of thy NWailr, Caich 
L thus , Th-ſe things are eaily conremned watch are born with thze, 
bur are more diltant from th. Mind ; as, on the other {tdz, rhoſe are more 
eteemed, which are nzerer ro the mind. So having addicted thy mind ro 
Philoſophy, above all rev<rence rh»le chings whi. h ace dzmonttrared by 
the ſoul and mind , wirhour rae organs of ſenſe by ſpecularive Science : 
Bur conremne and (pit upon thoſe rhings which are ſeen withour rhe 1:ghe 
ofche mind, by the ſeniitive organs which are born with us ; which are 
not Capable of reaching the x:ermry of the mind. 


SYMB, 33. 


"THis, Receive not an Erythrine, ſeetns ro retpet the Frymology of rhe 
word; Enrerrain nor an impudent bluth-lel: perſon :no- on rhe ocrher 
ide one over-baſhfull, ready ro fall back from the mind and gtme intet- 


le:ion ; whence is uadecitood alto, Be nor ſuch you; ſelf. 
SYMB. 34. 


lis, Defacs rhe Print of 4 pot in the ahes, figniaeth, that he who applies 

his mind to Philoſophy, mutt forget th: D:mon'trations of confu- 
on and groſſenefle , ( that is, of corpo-ealls and ſen'ibles ) and wholly 
make uſe of D2-monitrarions of incell:gibles ; By aber ars mzanc the dult 
0: andin Mrhenuicalleables, wherein the D: noattacions and figures 
te drawn, 
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SYMB, 35. 


Lt approach mor nc to get Children, who hath money, 1s not meant of a 

woman, but ot 2 Sect and Philoſophy , which hath ip ic much corpo- 
reiry and gravity tending down-wards : for of all _ 1n the Earth Gold 
is the mo.t heavy, and apreit ro inove cowards the Centre, which is the 
property of Cor poreall weight : tr» approdc2 meanes not onely co:tien, but 
to apply our ſelves, and to b , ſiſtent, 


SYMB, 36. 


His, I the firſt place honowr, the figure and the degrees, the foure and ihe 
Triobolus, ai\viſeth ro Philoſophile, and tiudy Mathematicks nor ſu- 
erhcially, and by them as by degrees of aſcention ar:1vc at our propoſed 
end ; bur deſpiſe thoſe things which others p:cterre before theſe : and 
chiefly reverence the Iralick Philoſophy which conſiders incorporealls in 
rhemſelves, before the Ionick which firtt looks upon bodies. 


SY MB, 37. 


His, Abſtain from Beans , adviſeth to beware of every thing char may 
corrupt our diſcourſe with the Gods, and p:zicience. 


SYMB, 38. 


His, plant Afallowes bt eat it not , figniiies that ſuch things are turned 
with the Sun. Plant, that 1s ; Intifiing on 1ts nature and application ro 

the Sun, and Sympathy, neither abliain trom it , nor wholly adhere ro it ; 
but rransferre your mind and intelle&, and tranſplant rhem as it were to 
lants and herbs of the ſame kind; and co Animals which are nor of the 
[an kind, and to Stones and Rivers, and in a word to all natures for thou 
wilt find that which defignerh the unity and conſpiration of the World, 
ro be fruirfull and full of variety, and admirably copious, as if ic ſprung 
from a Mallowes root : Therefore not onely eat nor, nor oeface ſuch ob- 


ſervations, but on the contrary encreaſe them , and multiply them, as ic 


were by tranſplantation, 
SYMB, 39. 


His, Ab/tain from living Creatures, exhorts to Juſtice, and reſpeR of 
alliance by a like kind of life, and the like, 
By theſe is explained the Symbolicall adhortarive form ; containing 
much, that is common with the cultomes of the Antients, and Pythago- 
ricall, Thus Jamblichm, 


CHAP. II. 
The ſame Symbols explained by others.” 
Oſt of theſe Symbols are mentioned alſo by others, with different 


explications, The firit # Olymp:oderws aſcribes ro Phi/olaus, delive- 
ring it thus, When you come into a | emple , turn not back, Þ Jamblichw,in 


the life of Pythagoras, cites itin the ſame words, adding this expolition, þ 


That we ought vot to per forme divine Rites , carſorily and negligently, 
Upon 


on 
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Upon the 24 Adore not rm 4s it were, in paſſing by, ©Plutarch ſaith, c in Num. 
We 04 gbr to gofrom bom: with that expreſſe ntemt, And for this reaſon the *' 
Cryers ſed, upon Felt ivall daies, to go before the priejts , and commanaed the 
people fo for bear working, : 
The ſame expoſition 4 Famb'ichns, in che lif2 of Pprbazoras, gives of the 4 cap. 
34, Sacrifice and go to ſacred rizes barefoot, 

To rhe 4b Concerning the gods, diſbelieve nothin s wonderf,tl,and CONCErme 
ing divine d:ttrines , may be appl yed ro what Jamblichws faich in the life of 
P\ihagoras : © Any precepts were 1iroduc ' ino the prattice of aiume nies , 
foraſmnch as they gave firmcred t tothe» things, concerving them mot to be 
fonaſt ck, boaſts, but to derive their beginming from ſome god, All this che 
Pythagorcans belicve ro berrue, as the tabuions reports coacerning Ariitzus 
the Proconne/ian, and Abatis the Hyperborean, and the ithe, An4they did nor 
onely believe all theſe , bat alſo endeavour themſe.wes to frame many things , 
tha: ſeem fabulous, derogating from noth.ng which relates to the deity, In all 
ſuch things he concerved not, that the per ſons themſelves were fooliſh, but thoſe 
onely wha gave uo belief toit, For they are not of pinion, that the gods can de 
ſome things, others they cannot, as the Soph fts imagine; but, that all things arc 
p ſſible, And the ſame is the beginnin 8 of the Verſes wh;ch they aſcribe ro Li- 
pus, bur perhaps were made b; Pythagoras, 


e cap. 28, 


Hope all chings, for ro none belongs diſpair , 
Ail chings to God cakie and p-rfeRt are, 


Inc Ns Decline hi 1hewaies, ts menrioned by many ; onely L aertins des 
livers ir quite otherwiſe, G» not out of the hiyh-way ; but, in the expoſition, 
differs nor from the re(t, that we og hr not to follow the epinions of the v#1- 
gary which arc without judgment , and not ing:ſputable; but thoſe of the few 
and learned, 

The 6th Ab/kain from the Melanure , for it belongs to the terreſtrial gods, 
f P/ura-ch interprets, as forbidding to converſe with perſons, black in im» ege Educ. lib, 
piety. Tryphon , as forbidding falſhood and lies, which are black in rheic : 
__ The Melanure is a kind of fiſh , ſo named from the blackneſle of irs 
Ta1!l. 

The gth Cot not fire with a ſword, 15 one of thoſe Symbols which are aſ- 

Cribed ro Andecides, the Pythagorean, g Porphyrins, h Plutarch, Laerting, _ 

and i Atheners, interpret it y as adviting, not to exaſperate an Angry perſon, 4, Bae th 
but.o give way tohim. Fire is anger, the ſ[wordcontention, St. Bafilexpounds i lib, 

it of hb y who attempt an impoſſiblity, 

The 10th Laerrins reads thus , 1 urn away a ſharp ſword ; 1t 1s generally 
expounded, Decline all chings dangerous. : 

The 11th Help to lay on a burthen, but not to take it off , 1s —_— by 
Porphyrms , that we ought to further others, not in flngginneſſe, but in vertue PIs 
and labour, Or, as Famblickus , that we ought not to be the cauſe of another's wit. Tyth. 
being idle, Laevtius and Olympiodorus cite it thus, Lay not burthens dows 
rogether, but tabe them up together ; expounding it , that we muſt work tos 
gether in the comrſe of life , ind co operate wih others in attions, tending nor ro 
1dlene ſſe, but to vertue, 

The 1 2th which is cited by S#id4s out of Ar:iſtophanes, 1n yrſe, thus ; 


Into the (hoo firſt the right foot , 
T he left firſt in the baſon put, 


” expounds it not as a Symbol, but a Proverb , of choſe who performthings 
extronſly, 
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PYTHAGORAS. 
The 14#h Paſſe not over 4 ballence, 15 generally 4 hey any by kPlatarch, 

ers, that we our ht to 
efteem Juſtice, and not toexcecd t, Athenew and Porphyrius expound 1t, as 
dehorting from avarice, and aduiſing to purſueequality, 

The 1 5th Laertivs delivers thus , When you go to travel), look ner back _up- 
on the bounds, ® P.utarch thus, When yen come to the burders, return not back, 
They both interpret it , that »hcn we are dr:ng , and arived at the bound or 
end of our life , we (houid bear it with an equall mind without grief, not to de- 
fre a continuance of thepleaſures of this life, So alſo ® Porphyrigs, 

The 1 6th Laertins reads thus, i#ipe not a ſeat with oyle, 

The 1 9*h Laertins and Swidas deliver thus, 7 onch not a white Cock_, for 
1t is ſacred to the Moon, and a monitor of the hours, 

The 19th Sit not upon aChenix, Plutarchand Porphyrins Incerpret , thar 
we ought not toliverdly, but 10 provide neceſſaries for the furxere, For, a 
Chanix, according to Laertivs and Swidas, is the ſame which Clearchus 
calls Hemerotrophen , a proportion of food daily ſpent. But Clemens A. 
lexandrinus interprets it , as adviting to conſider not the preſent day, buc 
whar the furure will brivg forth ; To be ſolicitous, not of food, bur pre- 
par'd for death. 

The 2 oth Breed nothin 0 that hath crooked talons, 1s aſcribed to Azdecydes 
the Pythagorean, : 

The 2 1th Olymp:odorns delivers thus, Cleave not wood inthe way; whereby, 
ſaith he, the Pythagoreans adviſed , nos to diſquiet life with exceſſive cares , 
and vain ſolicit ude. 

'The 224 Entertain not a ſwa'low under your roof, ® Plutarch interprets , 
Take not unto you 411 ungraiefull and unconſtant friend and c: mparion ; for 
onely this bird , of all the leſſer kind , is reported to prey wpon fleih, p Clemens 
Alexandrinus and Porphyrizs wnterpret it , as foibidding to. admit inro or 
ſociety a talkative perſon , intemperaie of ſpeech , who cannot contain what is 
communicated to him. | 

The 234 4Platarchalledgeth thus, Fear not aſtrait Ring; that is, ſaith he, 
Follow a free courſe of lije , and fetter not your ſelf, Or, as St, Hierom , 
That we live nit anxiouſly , nor put our fe. ves inte [ervimde, or jnto ſuch a 
cmndition of life y as we cannot free onr ſelves from, when we ſhould have a 
mind ts do it, EY 

The 2 4th Jear nt the pittures of the _ in Rings, * Porphyrius expoun- 
deth , Dijconrſe not of the go1s inconfider tely, or in publick,, © Jamblichus, 
in the life of P1hageras, delivers itthus , Wear not the image of God in 4 
Ring, leſt it be defiled; for it is the 1mage of God, t Clemens Alexandrinus 
affirmsrthe meaning tobe, that we eught not to mind Serſibles , but to 
pajſe on to [mel igibles, ; 

In the 2 8th Lay not hold on every one readily with your right hand, Plu- 
earch omits Px iws, S#.das TaxvTi It is generally expounded thus , Be nr 
haſty ad precipitate,in contracting friendſh;p with any, 

The 2 gth ## hen you r1ſe out of bed, wra) the coverler together, and confornd 
the print of your body ; Plutarch referrethit to the modeſty ard reſpst due to 
the bed, Ciemens Alcxandrinus faith it {1gnifhes » that we o«ghr nor inche 
«.:y-time to call to mind any p'exſures, even of dreams which we had in the 
»:1ht, Perhaps alſo, (atth he, it means, that we ong ht ro confound dark phant.1- 
with the ty hr of truth, 

The 3othand31th, Far nor the Heart,ant the Brain, * Janbichus , it, 
the life of Pythagoras, ſaith, he enjoyned ; foraſmnch as theſetwo ave the ſes 
of life an ' knowledge, Porgbyrius tothe firit , and Platerch to the (ſecond, 
give one interpretation , Conſume rot your feif with grief , Nor affiict your 
min. with care, ; 
The 
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The 32d Laerims delivers contrary to Janbilichus; Upon the pairing of 
your nails or cuttings of your hair, neither urine nor tread, 
" The 34* Deface the print of apot in the aihes , Plutarch and Clemens 

Alexarndrinus expound, as adviing, tha: #pon rec once lement of enmity, We WI - 
ter.y abliih, analeave not the leaſt print or remembrance of anyer. 

The 35th concerning :he figrre and three obali , ſeems to have reference 
co the ſtory, relaced in che 6th chaprer of his life, 

* Of the 37th Abſta.n from Zeans , there are alledged many different rea- 
ſons: Ariſtorle fauh, He forbad them , for that chey reſemble d1d\v;x, or the 
gaies of the Inferj ; or, for tht they bree vorms ; | a little ſort of Maggotrs 
called AMde | or, for that they reſemble the natu-e of ene Knwwerſe ;, or, for that 
they are a Le Ws being uſed in Suffrage:, Thus lalt reaſon is confirmed 
by P/«terch, who explains this Symbol , Ad/tain from SuFrages ; which of 
0'd were given by Beans, Porphyrizs Cuith, He interditted Beans, becauſe, the. 
firſt beginning and generation bemg confuſed , and many things being com- 
mixed, and concreſcev: together » and computrified in the earth by liitle and 
lutle, the generation and diſcretion broke forth together ; and l:virg creatures 
being produced together with plants, then out of the fame putrefattion aroſe 
both men and b:ans ; whereof he alled:ed manifeſt ar guments, For, if any one 
ſhould chew a bean , and, having minced it ſmall with histecth , lay it abroad 
in the warm Sun, and ſo leaving it for a little time, return to it, he (hall perceive 
the ſcent of human blzod. Moreover, if any one at the time, when b:ans (hoos 
forth the flower, [hall take a little of the flower which then :8 black, aud put it 
into an earthen veſſell, and cover it cloſe , and bary it in the ground ninety 
daies ;, and at the end thereof take it up, and take off the cover ; inſteadof the 
Rean , he (hall find eitber the head of an Infant, or yours eud\otoy, The ſame 
reaſon 2 Origen aſcribes to Zararas; from whom perhaps Pythagoras, being 
his ſchollar, received chem. Hence ic 1s that Pliny faith , He condemned 
Beans, becauſe the ſouls of the dead are in them, And Porphyriuelſe-where, 
Becauſe they moſt partake of the nature - a living creature, Some, of whom 
is Cicero, ſay, Ic was , becauſe they diſturb the tranquillity of the mind, 
Wherefore to abſtain from them , ſaith Porphyrins , makes our dreams ſerene 
and untroubled, * Agellizs ſaith , he meant , from venereall delights, And 
Platarch ſaith, He forbad beans , becaute they conduce therero, On the 
contrary , Clemens Alexandrinas affirms , they were prohibired our of no 
other reaſon, then that women feeding on them, become barren. | 

For rhe 39th Ab/tain from the fleſh of living creatures; the moſt gene- 
rall reaſon is, becauſe rhey are of the ſame narure and remperament with 
us, and, in a manner, allyed unto us. Bur of chis, tormerly, 


CHAP. V. 
Other Symbols. 


O the foregoing Symbols colleKed by JarBblichu, may be added 
theſe : 

Take not up what falls fromthe rable ; mganing, thar men ſhould nor ac- 
cuſtom themſelves to ear intemperately. Or, alluding to ſome 7eligious 
rite; for, Ariſtophanes ſaith, That which falls ſo , belongs to the Heroes ; 
laying in his Heroes ; 


Taſte not what from the Table falls, ( Laert.) 


Break not bread; Divide not f riends. Others refer it to the judgment 1n 
the infernall places, Others, that ic implyerh fearin War. (Laert,) 
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Ser dow ſa't, in remembrance of juſtice; for Salr preſerves all chings,and 
is brought our of the pureit rhing, Warer. ( Laers.) 
Pluck not a Crown ; that is, Offend nor the Lawes , for Lawes are rhe 
Crown of Ciries. (Porph.) 4 
Offer (ibation to the gods , !uſ tothe ears of the cup ; ſrgnifying , that we 
onghr to worſhip and celebtare the gods with mutick , tor that paſlech in 
ar the ears. ( Vorph.)) And drink not of that hibation, { Jamb. cap. 19, 
ag. 57. 
; E 7 hich are unlawfull) generation, augmentation, beginning, end, nor 
thar of which the firſt baſis of all :hings conſiſts, Meaning,we muſt abitain from 
the loins, dud\uay digortwy, marrow, feet, and head of Victims. He called 
the loins, Balis, becanſe hving creatures are ſerled npon them as their 
foundation ; d\dwrs 2 «idoix, generation, for without rhe help of theſe ; 
no living creature is engendered, Marrow he called Increaſc , it being the 
cauſe of augmentation in living crearures. The beginning, che teer ; the 
head, the end ; which bave niolſt power w government of the body, 
Porph, 
Ear Sos (Laert.) Some apply this to ſilence, ( Arher, Deipy. lib, 7.) 
Others ſay , he diſapproved them, becauſe por uſedin fſacrifce ro the 
Ods, 
, Put not meat in 4 chamber-pot 3 meaning, communicate nothing rhat is 
wiſe to a tude and fooliſh perſon. ( Pur. de educ. lib.) 

Sleep not at noon, For at that time the Sun ſhewerh its greareſt force, 
( O'ympiad, in Plat, Phedon,) We ovght not to ſhut our eyes againſt the 
lighr, whenic 15 molt maniteſt, 

O»ir not your ſtation , withont the command of your Generall : Our ſouls 
oughr to be kept in the body, neither may we forſake this life wirhout 
ſpeciall leave from him, who gave it ns, leſt we ſeem to deſpiſe the gift of 
God. ( Cer, 1n Cat, and de Repnb.) 

Roaſt not what is boyled; thar is, Change not meexnelle to anger, ( Jamb!,) 

Heap not up Cypreſs, Ofthis wood they conceived the Sceprer of Jupiter 
to be made, (Laers.) 

Sacrifice even things to the celeſtiall deities, odd to the terreftriall, Of this, 
already in his Arirhmerick. 

When it thunders, tech the earth, Calling ro mind our own morrtaliry: 
( Jambl.) or, When a King 15 angry, he offender ought ro humble 

imſelf. 

Eat not ſitting m a Chariot, ( Pint.) Some expound ir, that we ought ro 
ear in quiet ;z or, that we ought not co giye our ſelyes to luxury ina time 
of buſineſſe, 

Gointo the Temple on the right hand, go out ox the left, Right and left ſeem 
to refer torhe ceremoniall numbers; of which, already. 

Where blood hath been ſhea, coveriÞe plate with ſtones ; that 1s, aboliſh 
the very remembrance of any war or difſention. ( Jams.) 

Hymrt no: a muld pl ant, ( Laert, Porph,) Some expound it, Harm nor the 
harmleſs. \ 

Pray aloud; implying, not thar God cannot hear ſuch as pray ſoftly, but 
thar our prayers ſhould be juit, ( Clem, Alex. Strom. 4. )ſuchas we need 
nor (are who hears. | 


Sail not on the grouna; (1gnifying, that we ought to forbear raiſing taxes , | 


and ſuch revenues as are troublelome and unſtable. (Clem. Strom, 5) 
Beget children ; For it 1s our duty to leave behind us ſuch, as may ſerve 
the gods in our room. ( Jams. vir. cap, 18.) 
Neither dip 1 a baſon, ncx waſh in a bath, ' F mb. ibid.) 
Pw nor away thy wife, tor ſhe is a ſuppliant, ( Jamb. ibid,) 
Counſel 


Ty 
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Counſell nothing but what is beft , for Counſellis a facred thing : (Jams, 


wid, 
2 not « Palms ;, (Plnr. in Ifid; and _ 
La{lly, Hicher may be referred che Symboticalf Letter Y, They ſaid that 
th. courſe of human lite us lhe that Letter , for every one arrwing as the firſt 
fate of youth, where the way avides it ſelfe ito two, fiands at a gaze, not know- 


mg which to take ;, of he meeis with a guide that leads tothe better, thats, if 


he learn Philoſophy , Oratory, or ſome boneſt Arr,which may prove beneficiall, 
but cannot be auain' d without much labour ; they affirme that he ſhall lead an 
Honcurable aud plentifull Life. But if not lighting upon ſuch a Maſter , he 
takes rhe left hand way, which ſeemes at firſt ro be the better, and 10 lead ts 
virtue, that is, if he give himſelfe over to ſloth and Luxary ; which ſeem plea- 
ſan at fir jt ro bim — is 3g narant of true good, be ſha{l ere long loſe both his 
Credit and Eſte , and live thenceformard, ign minionfly, and miſerably, 
Thus ® Latt ani perhaps altuding co the old Verſes, 


T he Pythagorick letter two wayes ſpreadad, 
Showes the two pa:bs in which Mans life s lead, 
7 he right hand track t0 ſacred Vertue texds, 
Thongh ſteep and rough at fr, in reft itends ; 
T he other broad and [moat h, but from its Crown, 
On rocks the Travellour t tumbled down, 

He who to Vertue by harſh tals aſpires, 
Subdning paines, worth and renown acquires : 
But who ſeeks ſloachfull Luxury, and flies, 

The labour of great afts, diſhonour'd dies, 


THE GOLDEN VERSES OF 
PITH AGORAS. 


Summary of the Pythagorick DoArine is extant in Verſe, enticuled, 
A the Golden Verſes of Pyrhagoras ; or as others, of che Pythagoreans, 
For that, ſaith Hierocles, as Gold is the beſt and pureſt of Metals, ſorheſe are 
the bet and moſt Divine of Verſes : They ate theſe, 


% 
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Firſt, in their ranks, thi[mmortall Gods glove, 
T hy Oath keep ; next, great Heroes ; then implore 
Terreſtriall Demuns with due ſacrifice. 
Thy Parents reverence and neer Allies : 
Him that ts ff in Vertue make thy Frignd, 
And with ob/ervance bis kind ſpeech attend: 
Nor (to thy power) far leig ht faults caſt hin by, 
Thy pow'r us neighboar to Neceſſity, 

Theſe kyow, and with imtentive care purſue ; 
But anger, floath, and Luxury ſubdue, 
In fight of others or thy ſelſe forbear, 
What's ill ; but f thy ſelfe ſtand moſt in fear, 
Let Juſtice all thy words and altions ſway ; 
Nor from the even courſe of Reaſon ſtray: 
For know that all men are to dye ordain'd, 
And riches are 45 quickly loſt as gain'd, 
Croſſes that happen by divine decree, 
( If ſuch thy lat ) bear not impatiemtly, 
Tea ſerk.to remedy with all thy care, 

And 
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And think, the J jt have not the greateſt (hace, 
"Mong ſ# men, diſcou* ſ+s good an . bad are ſprel, 
De: ſpiſe nor thoſe, nor be by theſe mſlecs 

If any ſome notor tous fallhood ſay, 

Thos the report with equail j-dgement weigh, 
Let not mens ſmoother promiſe, inv te, 


| Nor rougher threats from juſt reſolves thee fright, 


If ou gbt chow won'ldſt atzempr, firſt ponder ut, : 

Fools onely incon noma aths comm:t, 

Nor do what afterwards theu maiſt repen:, 

Firſt learn to know the thing on which th) art bent. 
Tha: thex a 7 ſhalt lead with joy rep'eat, 

Nor muſt thos care of outward health forget. 

Such temp: ance uſe in exerciſe ard dyet, 

A: may preſerve thee in a ſetled quiet, 

Meats unprohibited, not curious chuſe, 

Decline what an; 6(her may accuſe, 

The raſh expence of vanity deteſt, 

And ſordidneſſe: A mean mn all u beſt 
Hurt not thy ſelf : Before thou att, adviſe; 

Nor ſuffer ſleep at night to cloſe thine ees, 

Till thrice thy aits that day thou haſt ore-run, 
How ſlipt > what deeds > what duty left nndone > 
Thus thy account ſ1mm'd up from firſt to laſt, 
Grieve bor the ill, joy for what good hath paſt. 

Theſe ftudy, prattiſe theſegand theſe affett, 
To ſacred virtue theſe thy ſteps dire(t, 
Eternall Nature's fountain 1 atteſt, 

WhotheT errattys on our ſoul impreſt, 

Before thy mind than to:this ftudy bend, 
Invoke the Gods to grant it a good end. 

T heſe if thy labour vangqui;h, thou ſhale then 
Know the connexure both of Gods and men ; 
How every thing proceeds, or by what ſtaid, 

And know (a5 far as fit to be ſurvay'd) 

Nature alike throughout : that thou maiſt lears 
Not to hope hopeleſſe things, but all diſcern, 
And know thoſe Wretches whoſe perver ſer wills 
Draw down «pon their head ſpontaneous lls ; 
Unto the good that's ni gb them deaf and blind : 
Some few the cure of theſe misfortunes find, 
Thisenely is the Fate that harms, and rolls, 
Throws gh wiſeries ſucceſſive, human ſouls. 
Within 1s 4 continnall hidden fight, 

Which we to ſhun muſt ſtudy, not excite, 

Great Jove\ howlutle trouble ſhould we know, 
If thou to all men wouldſt their Genius ſhow? 

But fear not thou ; Men come. of heav'nly race, 
Taught by diviner Nature what t” embrace : 
Which if par ſod, thou all I nam'd ſhalt c ain, 
And keep thy Soml clear from thy bodies ſtain, 

In time of Pray'r and cleanſing, meats deny'd 
Abſtain from ; thy mind's rains let reaſon guide : 
T hen ſtrip'd of fleſh ap to free ether ſoar, 
A death-leſſe God, Divine, mortall no more, 
TIMEUS 
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LOCRIGUN. 


Of the Soul of the World, and of Nature. 


I MyYgE HS, the Loctian, ſaid theſe things : There 
are two Principles of all things z rhe 44i»d, of 
ching3 effected according to Reaſon; Neceſſuy , 
of thoſe which are by Violence, accordingto the 
powers of bodies. Of theſe , one is of the nature 
of good, and is called God, and is principle of the 
beit things ; the conſequent and concauſalls are 
reduced ro Nee:fſuy, Forall things are the off- 

ſpring of theſe, Idza , Matter , Senfibles. The 

firſt is ungenerared, immovable, permanent, of the narure of Identity , 

intellectuall, the exemplar of things that are made, and immnrable. This 

is Idza, Matter, is the print, mother, nurſe, and produftrix of the third 
eſſence ; for, receiving likeneſs into it ſelf, and being, as it were, chara- 

Qeriſed by chem, it perfects all produftions. This matrer he aſſerted ro be 

erernall, bur not unmovable,in-form of ir ſelf,and wirhour figure; bur re- 

ceiving all forms. In bodies it is divifble, and of the nature of Alteriry: 

They call Matter, Place and Region. Theſe rwo principles are contrary. 


Form, hath the nature of male and father ; Matrcer, of female and morher; 


the Third 1s their oft-ſpring. Theſe being three , are known three waies ; 
Idza, by intellect, according to ſcience ; Matter, by ſpurious raciocinati- 
on, not being underſtood by diret contptelcatning by analogy ; their 
Oi-ſpring, by ſenſe and opinion. Before Heaven was made , we wuſt 
conceive, that there was Idza, and Matter, and God, the maker of the 
d-trer, {v/z., Idza. | Now foraſmuch as the eldzr is better then the youn- 


ger, and the orderly then che diſorderly 3 God, being good , and ſeeing 


Matter receive Idza, and become totally changed, yer diſorderly, ſaw alſo 
It was n2edrull co bring ic into Order , and, from indefinice eranſmurati- 
"ns, to fix it. determinarcely , thar bodies might have proportionate di- 
[tinCtions, and nor receive promiſcuous variations. 

Ofall this Marcer he framed the World, ( making it the bound of the 
nature of beeing, ſince it comprehends all EP} one, onely-be- 
goteen, perfect, animate, and rationall , ( fortheſe are berter then inani» 
mate and irrationall ) and a ſphericall body, thar being more perfe& rhen 
o:her figures, Deſigning therefore to make the beſt produRion, he made 
this god, generate,not corruptible by any other cauſe,but by rhe ſame God 
onely which compos'dir, if ic ſhould pleaſe him art any rime ro diſſolve it. 
Bur hz who is gaod, will not be carried on to the deſtruction of the faireſt 
peocution, Wherefore it 1s permanent, and, being ſuch, jncorruprible, 
\nPeruhable, and bleſſed. It is che beſt of produRions, being made by rhe 
belt cauſe, who looked not upon patrerns made by hands, bur upon che 
Idza.the intelleuall eſſence: afrer which, this beingexatly made, is rhe 
furelt of all, and nor co be demoliſh'd, Ic is perfeR, as to ſenhible things, 
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forthe exemplar comprehending in it ſelfall intelligible creatures , lefe 
nothing our , irÞdcing the perſtct bound of Jnrelligibles , as the world is 
of Senſibles; which being ſolid, tactile, and vibble, is divided into Earth , 
Fire, and ( betwixt theie ) Aire, and Water. Ir conlilts of perfect bo- 
dies, which exitt entirely in it, fo aspo part remains beyond it ; thar the 
body of the Univerſe might be ſelf-ſufficient, andnor liable co difſolution 
by any externall accidents z for there are no other things beiides theſe, and 
Whar are containedin them} they being; after. the ot: excellent analogy , 
connected incquall power, neither p:edominarivg over the other in any 
part, nor being predominated, that whereby ſome n:1ghr encreaſe , others 
decreaſe; bur it reſteth jn an ipdiſloluble harmenious, con. 0d, according 
ro the belt riod, | £6r cit being three bonnds, andthe intervals 
diſtant from each other in the ſame proportion, the middle 1s thar to the 


_ kGiit which che third ts ror, and[o reciprocally, OO ac difpoſure 
* .of place and: order, 


Bur to pumber theſe without the help of another 
thingequall co chem, is abſolutely impoſſible. It is well ordered bottifcr 
figure and motion ; As to the firft, being round, it is every Way like it ſelf, 
and able to contain all orher figures. As to its Circular moron, it keeperh 
a perpetual Tenor : for, aſptiear onely; whertiet in reſt or i motiod, is 
ſo adapted tothe ſame place; as that it never ceaſerti ndr reaidves3 all its 
parts being equidi(tant from the center. Now its outward ſuperficies be- 
ing exatly ſmooth, ir needs not the weak organs , which are beſtow'd on 
_— livitig creatures, for their accommodation, 

The Soul of the World God enkindled in the mid, bur diffuſed be- 
yond it; covering the Uniyerſe withie, and tempering it with a tempera- 
menc of ivdivihble Form ; and divifble Subſtance , fo as theſ: rwa make 
one techÞperamerit ; with which he mingled rryo powers, principles »f the 
two motions of Identity and Alcetity z which ( Soul ) being not eaſily 
miſcible, was not wirhour dificulty conremperated. 

All theſe proportions are mixed according to harmonicall numbers 
which proportions he cunhingly divided rhat it might be known of 
what, and by what, rhe Soul conſilterh, This Soul God did not ordain 
(as we wy > yr corporeall ſubſtance, ( for chat which is moit honou- 

.rable, is firſt Both in power: arid time ) but made it before tlic body, re- 
moving one,, the firſt of four Monads , into eight Dzcads , and three 
Centuries, Of this, the duple and triple is eafily colle&ed, rhe firſt being 
ſctled. All cheſe, with cheir complements , and ſeſquioRaves, will a- 
mount to thirty fix. The whole ſum will be one handred and fourteen 

. thouſand, fix hundred, ninery five, The diviſions are one hundred and 

fourteen thouſand, fix hundred, ninety five. After this manner he divided 
the Soul of the Univerſe; 

The Mind onely ſeeth the Erernall God; the Ruler and Father of all 
rhings. That which is generated we behald with our eyes, this World, and 
ics parts ; the Echerull are rwo-fold ; ſome of the nature of Identity ; 
others, of Altericy. Ofcheſe, ſome extrinſecally carry about all that 
is wicthinchem, from Eaſt ro Weſt, by an univerſall motion. The reſt, 
being of the morion of Altericy , intrinſecally rurn about from the Welt 
cothe Eaſt, moved by themſelves. They are carried round by accident, 
with the motion of Identity , baving the greateſt force in K4 
The motion of Alterity, divided according ro harmonicall proportions, 
1s diſpoſed imo ſeven Circles ; rhe Moor being neareſt rhe earth, perform- 
eth her courſein a month ; nexr her, the S«» perfeAs his courſe in 

car. There are ewo of equall courſe with che Sun, Aercrry, and the Sta! 


Jum, which many call Ye-us, and Lucifer, All perſons nor being skillfull Þ 
iri the rules of ſacred Altronomy , and the odſeryartions of Riſing ani Þ 
String Þ 


e World. 
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Setting ; the ſame Star is ſometimes Heſper , whep it ſo falloweth the 
Sun, char it is conſpicuous to us when the Sun is ſec ; fomerimes Ermuy 
when it goeth before the Sun , and riſerh before him. Lacifer, therefore, 
many times is the Star, Venus, when ſhe runs alorg with the Sun ; And 


likewiſe is many of the fixed Scars and Planers ; for any Sar of viſthle 
magnicude, uſhering rhe Sun above the horizon, fore-tells day, The other 
three, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, have peculiar velocities and i all 
years ; bur they compleat their courſe in certain and comprehenſible nes 
gularities z and appearances, and occultations,and Eclipſes, and Rifings, 
and Settings. They have; befides their phaſes, Riling and Setting in re+ 
eard of the Sun : who makerh day in performing his Courſe from Eaſt co 
Welt ; night, by Motion from Weltro Eaſt : whilſt he is carried abont 
wicki che Motion of Identity ; a year, m_ owre proper Motion; By 
thele ewo Motions, the Suri perfornies a double churſe; one, as being car+ 
ried about with the generall Motion of Heaven; the other by an obli 
Motion : One diltinguiſherh rhe times of che day and tic feaſovs; The 
orher , by which he is carried abour afcer che rapid Motion of thefixed 
Stars, at every revolution maketh night day. Theſe are parts of Time cals 
led Periods, ordained by God rogether wich the World ; for bef6re the 
World there were no Stars, and conſequently neither year nor ſeafons, 
by which chis generable World is commenſuraced, This Time is the image 
ot that which 1s ingenerare, called Erernity : for as this Univerſe was 
formed after the erernall exemplar of the Ideall World, ſo was this Time 
ordained together with rhe World after its pattern, Eterhiry: 


The Earth being ettabliſhed iriche mid , the ſear of « Godsis rhe 


bound of nigtit arid day, of riſing and ſetring, accotding ro the Setion.of 
Horiſons, as thiey are circumſcribed by che lights and by Se&ion of the 
Earth. Ir is the moſt ancient of all bodies in the Uniyerſe ; for Water wag 
not produced without Earth, nor Aire vithour Humidity ; and Fire can- 
not ſubfiſt without bumidity and matter; which at kindles, Sorthar the 
Earth is ſerled upon ics. owne weight , as the root and baſis of all rhings. 
The principle therefore of generated things , asto rhe ſubje&, is Matrer; 
as ro form , Idza. The productions of theſe are Bodies ; Earth; Water, 
Aire,and Fire , whoſe generation is thas. Every body conſiſts of ſuper- 
kicies's; a ſuperficies,of Triangles;of which this 1s a reftanghd equi-crarali 
ſemiquadrangle ;the other unequilaterall , having the greater Angle in 
powers Triple £0 the leſſer. The lcatt Angle in it is one third of a ri 
Angle : double to this is the middle Angle, conſiſting of two rhirds; the 
preacelt is a right Atigle, ſeſquialter to che middle, Triple to the leaſt, 
Now chis Triangle is a ſeſquiquadrangle to an cquilaterall Triavgle ; rhe 
perpendicular from the Top ro che bottom, being divided inco rwo equali 
parts; thiere are therefore in each cwo rectangled Triangles, bar in one 
the rwo ſides which include the right Angle areequall ; inche ocher, all 
the three (des are unequall. This figure is called Scholiow, This ſemis 
quadrangle is the pririciple of which rhe earth was contiitured ; forthe 
quadrangle is eGmpouiided of theſe four ſemiquadrangles. Of rhe qua- 
drangle is generated the Cube ; rhe firmeſt and maſt ſeried of all boches, 
having fix Ges , eight angles, For chis reaſon Earth is rhe moſt heavy 
body, and unapt for motion , and nor rranſmarable inco any other, as 
being incommunicable with any kind of Triangle, for the Earch only hath 
a ſtable principle, which is che ſemiquadrangle , cheelemenc of the ocher 
bodies, Fire, Aire; and Warer : for the ſemiquadrangle being (ix times 
compounded, there ariſeth an equitarerall Triangle ; of which a Pyramis, 
with four baſes and four equall Angles is compounded , rhe form of fire, 


molt apt to motion z and of rarelt parts. Next theſe Otagdron, ”_ 
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eight baſes and ſix angles, rhe element of Aire. The third , Icoliedron , 
ot rwenty baijes , and twelve angles, rhe element of Water , being fullett 
of parts, and heavielt, Theſe being compounded of the ſame Elemenc, are 
tranſmurated into one another. The Dodecaedron, he made the imaye of 
the Univerſe, as neereſt roa Globe. Fire, by reaton of rhe rarity of ics 
parrs, penetrates all rhings; Aire, all chings buc Firez Warer, Earch, All 
chings chrefore are full, apd admir no vacuity. They are Carried abour by 
the c ircumvolution of the Univerſe, and by reaſon of their ſolidity, grare 
one another, rendring an unintermitred alteration to generation and cor- 
ruption. Theſe God ulcd 1n traming the world, cactile by reaſon of 
Earth; viſible, by reaſon of Fire, the rwo extreams, By Aire and Warer, 
he conneRed ir in a-molt. firm band, proportion, capable ro contain 
both ir ſelf, and the things that are compriſedin it. 1: then that which 
is connected be a Superhcies, one Medium is ſufficient ;; 1t a ſolid, ir re- 
quires two, To the cwo Mediums, he adapred the two Extreams , Fire 
to Ave, Aire to Water, Water to Exrth ; and again, Fire to Aire, Aire to 
Water, and Waterto earth; and again, as Earch tro Water, Water to Aire, 
and Aire ro Earth; and reciprocally, as Earthto Aire, Water to Fire, 
And foraſmuch as all rheſe are equall in power , their proportions are 
equall likewiſe. Thus is the world one, and by a happy connexurepro- 
pMtionable. Each of theſe four bodies have diverſe ipecies ; rhe Fire , 
fame, lighr, ſplendour, by reaſon of rhe incquality of che Triavgles in 
each of theſe, The Aire is partly clear and dry, partly humid and clowdy, 
The Water, finid and concrete, as Snow, Frott, Hail, and Ice. Of Humid, 
one ſort is fluid, as Honey, Oyle ; another compact, as Pitch, Wax. - Of 
che compa arertwo kinds , one fuſile; as Gold, Silvery Braſs, Tin, Lead; 
che other frangible,as Sulphur, Birumen, Nitre, Salt, Allom, and Stones 
of that kind. 
. After he had madethe world , he proceeded torheproduion of mor- 
call creaturgs, that it might be perfeR and complcarly wrought according 
ro irs patrern. Haying contemperated and diltribured the Soul of Man, 
by rhe ſame proportions and powers , he delivered ir over to that nature 
which had the power of changing. She ſucceeding him in the producing 
mortallrranſirory creatures, inflilled rheir ſouls , ſome from the Moon , 
ſome from the Sun,ſome from the other Stars which wander in the Region 
of Alrerirty, excepting one ſoul in the power of Identity, which he min- 
2ledin the rationall part , an image ct wiſdom, tothoſe who make uſe 
of good Fare. For of the human ſoul, one part is racionall and intelleu- 
all, the other 1rrationall and fooliſh; of rhe 1rrationall, the berrer is of the 
pature of Identity ; the worſe, of that of Alcerity. Bach of theſe is reſi- 
dent abonr the Head , thar all the other parts of ho ſoul and body may be 
ſadbſervient ro it , according to the analogy ofrhe body of the Univerſe. 
Of the icrationall part, one 1s iraſcible , placed about the hea:t; the other 
defiderative--abour rhe liver, 
As for the Body , the principle and root of Marrow is in the Brain, 
wherein is the Hegemonick of the Soul.. From the brain ifues a defluxion 
along rhe oP es of the back, from whence ir 1s diltriburer into Secd 
andgenerative ſubliance. The bones are the caſe of the marrow; the fleſh 
is the regument of the bones , rhe joynts he conneR&ed by nerves for mo- 
tion. Ofrhe inward parts, ſome were made for nouriſhment , others for 
converſation. Of the Motions, thoſe which come from withour , ard 
flow into the apprehenfive part, are ſenſible ; thoſe which fall not under 
comprehenfion,areinſen{ible,wherher by reaſon rhat rhe affeed bodies are 
more earthy, or that the motions are weaker, Whatſoever motions change 
nature, are painfull; whatſoever comply with her, are named pleaſures, 
Ot 
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Of the Senſes , God en!ightned our Sighr for contemplation of Cele- 
ſtialls , and 2pprehenlion of Science, Hearing, he framed perceptive of 
Diſcourſe and of Mulick. Ofchis, 1fany be delticure f:om his birth, he 
will alſo be uncapabl- of Speaking. When.e we ſay, This Senſe is neareſt 
ally*'d ro Reaſon, All that are cearmed afteions of bodies, are denomina- 
ted with reference to the Touch, and their inclination to a place; for, the 
Touch dijudicaces vicall faculties; warm,cold ; dry, moi t- (mootrh, 
rough ; yieluing , refifting; ſoft, hard : bur heavy and leight the Touch 
p-ejudicares , Reaſon detines by in-lination to move to the middle and 
from th: middle ; below, and the middle, they affirm to be the ſame 
thins, forthe center of a Globe is below, wharloever is betwixt that and 
che circumference is above, Heat, ſeems t'» Coat of rare parts , and diſ- 
gregates bodies ; Cold, of more denſe parts, and bindyth the pores. The 
Taite reſembles the Touch in con-retion and diſcretion and in P<ne- 
rration of the p2tes, andinics objects , which are cirher harſh or ſmooth. 
Thoſe whi: h have an ablterſive faculcy, fiupefying the tongue, are bi-ter 
thoſe which are moderarel y abiteriive, ſalr; rhoſe whi ch inflame 2nd pierce 
furcher into the fleſh , avid, Contrary ro theſe, are ſmonth and ſweer. The 
kinds of Odor are nor diſtinct , for they iniinuate ch:ough narrow pres , 
wiich are too ſolid to be contracted and dilated by purrefaction , and 
concoGtion of carrh and earthly things. They are ſweer or {linking, 
Vaice is a percu:hion inthe aire, paſting to the ſoul th-ough rhe ears, 
whoſe pores extend to che liver, In the cars is aipitic, whole morion is 
Hearing. Of voice and hearing ſome are ſ{wifr, rhe ſharp ; ſome (low, the 
flar: the mean, are incommenſurable, Again, on2 15 much and diffuſed, the 
bond; ann her ſmall and concracted, the /ow : one is ordered according to 
prop? tions, the harmonieys ; another diſordeily and unpropnrtionare , 
the inFarmornionus, The fourth kind of Senſibles is mnſt various and mylrj« 
form, rermed Vittbles, comp-iling all colours, and innumerable « ol ured 
things, The primary coloucs are tour, Whire, Black, Brizhe, P+-ple ; rhe 
reſt are made by commixtion of rheſe. Whire diſperſerh rhe iehc, Black 
contracts ir ; as Hor diftuſeth the touch, Cold contracts it ; Bitrer con- 
tracterh the taſte, and Sweet diifipares It, | 

Thz bodies of creatures that bathe aire, are nou-ihed by alimentr, 
dittribured by rhe veines chcough rhe whole frame defluvivily , nx by 
channels, and irrigared by the ſpiric whi; þ diffuſech 1t ro tae vomot 
bound:, Reſpiration is made ( rchere being no va uiry in nature |) by jn- 
Auxion, and attraction of the aire inthe room of that whi h iff1ed fo ch 
at inviible vencs , out of which alto ſear eyaporates. Nov {nmerhing 
of ir bzing waited by che naturall hear, ir 1s neceſſary {onerhing be inr'0- 

duced ro ſupply chat which was conſumed ; otherwiſe there would be a 
vacuity, which is impoſſible, For a living creature could nat be reitored 
by pe-peruall Auxion , andentire, ifthe body were diszoyn'd by vacuiry. 
The like compo'iition of Org1ns 15 likewiſe in inanimate things, with an 
analovicall reſpiration; a Cupping-glaſs and Amberare reſemblances of 
reſpiration, f >r the ſpirirs evaporate through the bedy, and enter again at 
the maurch and not{trills by reſpiration ; then again, like Exripas , it is 
b-oughr "ound into the body , which by theſe efluxinns is extended. 
The Cupping-elafs , rhe aire $7 conſuined by fire , artrats moyſture ; 
the Amber, by emiſſion of ſpirits, attracts the body that is like to it. All 
aliment is taken into the body from rhe roor of rhe hearr, and rhe foun- 
tain of the venr:ricle ; ifthe acceſhon be morerthen the defluxion, ir is 
tearmed Grouthz if the contrary, Decay The Acm? confifts inthe confine 
berwixr rheſe two , and is conceived to be che equality of acceſſion and 
' defluxion, When the ligaments of the conſtirucion are diſſoly'd,ſoas there 
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is no paſſage for ihe brearh, or ditribution of Alinent , the Animal diec, 
There are many things which ae per mycicus to litc,and cauie death; whett- 
of one 15 termes, $1. «nulle. The o;1gines of t cknefle are the udp: oporitons 
of the p; ima: yfacuirics: 1t the imple taculiies,, Hear, Colo, Hu midicy, 
SicCity, abound, or are Defcient, then foll v Mutations, and alccratiing 
of rhe Good, by corruption , and depravations of the Coniunprivetleſk : 
If according to the charges into Sha'p , or Salt, or Aca\ humours )rhe 
tu:nings oft the Blood, or Conſumprtions of the fleſh be «c aulſcd ; tor henve 
are generated Choler and Flegme. Unwholeſome Chyles, and putre- 
fation of Humours , arc incaniderable except they be dep ; bur thoſe 
whoſe cauſes lie in the bones are nor eahly cu;*d ; thoſe whic h ariſe our 
of the marrow are painfull, The extremities of diſeaſes are Wind, Cho- 
Jer, Flegme, increaſing, and flowing , into places nor prop2r to them, 
or into the vitall parts, for then obtaining a berter place, rhey expcll cheir 
veighb-ours, and ſertle there, and afflicting the bodies , rhey reſolve them 
inro themlelves, 
Theſe are the diſeaſes of the body. Out of theſe ariſe many lickneſles 
of the ſoul, ſcverall of ſeverall faculcies : of the ſenfitive, itupidiry ; of 
the reminiſcent, forgetfullneſle ; of th- detiderarive, loathing. and ex- 
ceſſve apperite ; of 4 Pacherick , wilc putiions and furious frenhies ; of 
the rationall , indocility and indiſcrerion. The torces of Vice, are plea» 
ſures and griefs, delires and fears , raiſed our of the body, mingled with 
the ſoul, and expreſſd by various names, Loves, Detres, difſoluce affecti- 
ons, imperuous Angers, deep Malices, various Longings, 1no:dinate De- 
lights. Ina word, co behave our ſelves amiſle as ro paiſions, or to ſub- 
due them , 1s the bound berwixt virtue and vice; for ro be exceſſive in 
them, or too hard for them, put us in a gond or bad conditi»n. To theſe 
inclinations the remper of rhc body may contribute much : if vehemenr, 
fervent, or any way extrao'dinary , it tranſp res us to Melancholy and 
extravagant lutts, For the parts being overflown by theſe defluxions, 
make the conliirurion of the body rather hydropi-all rhen ſound, whence 
ariſe ſadneſſe, forgerfullneiſe, folly , and contternation, The cuſtomes. 
alſo, whereunro a man harh conformed himſelfe in che City , or family, 
where he was born and bred, conduce much ; as alſo rhe daily courſe of 
lite, wherher ſofrning or corroboraring the ſoul ; for, living abroad, Dier, 
Exercite, and rhe manners of thoſe with whom we converſe, oreatly availe 
to virtue or vice : andtheſe occaſions are derived rather from our Parents, 
and Elements than from our ſelves : for they are nor ineffeuall , we 
* @iSxifley Or {elves lo cafily receding from thoſe * ations whichare good, 
perhajs is tor To the well-being of an Animal , it is requitite that the body have the 
weconnrrer. Vertues comperent toit , Health, perfect Senſe, Strevgth, and Beauty, 
Dorict. The principles of beauty are aſymmetry of rhe parts amonelt themſelves, 
and with rhe ſoul ; for narure made rhe body as an inſtrument , obedient, 
and accommodare to all th: bulineſſes of Life. In like manner, the ſovl 
mult be ordered to verrues anſwerable rorhoſe ; ro Temperance, as the 
body ro healrh ; ro Witdom-, as rhe body r- p-rfet fenſe ; to Fortitude, 
-as the body ro Rrength; to Jultice, as rhe body ro beaury. The prin: 
ples of theſe are from Nature, their Means and ends from induſtry ; th-ſe 
of the bady are arrained by exerciſe and Medicine : rhoſe of rhe Soul by 
Inſtitution and Philoſophy. For theſe faculties nouriſh and ſtrengthen 
both the ſoul and body , by L-bour, Exer-iſe, and pnreneſſe of Diet; 
theſe by Medicaments ; thoſe inſtiruring rhe ſoul by chaſtiſemenrs and 
rep'echenhons, for rhey (trengrhen ir, by exhorrarion, by exciting the in- 
clination , and enjoyning rhoſe 1hinge whi h are exp2dient for action. 
The Aleiprick att, and, its neereſt ally, Medicine, are deiign'd for the cure 
of 
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of bodies, reducing che faculcies ro the belt harmony ;z they puritie the 
blood and make the ſpices flow freely , toas ifany thing unwholetome 
ſerrle, the vigours of the blood and ipirkes , betas thus contirmed, oyer- 
maſtzr ir. Muck and, irs dicectour, Philofopny, o:dained by the Gods, 
and by che Lawes , for reformation of the ſoul, inure Compell and per- 
ſwade: rhe 1rcationall part to obey the rational, and in che irrarionall 
mollifie anger, 20d quiet detire ; 10 as they neither move nor rett withour 
reaſon, the mind {ſummoning them eicher ro action or fruition. The 
bound of Tempzrance is obedience and ftorritude, Now ſctence and ye- 
v<rable Philotophy, puritying rhe mind from talſe opinions, bring her to 
knowledge, and, reducing her from great ignorance, raiſc her ta contem= 
plation os Divine things - wherein it a man be converians with conren- 
redneile as to human things , and endeavour in a moderare way of living, 
he is happy. For he ro whom God hath allocred rhis Eſtate, is undoub- 
redly guided to a molt happy life, Bur ifa man be (tiffe and refraRtory, he 
ſhall be purſued by puniſhment according to the Lawes , and thole diſ- 
courſes which declare things celeltiall and 1infernall. For tremiſſible 
puniſhments are prepar'd for the unhappy dead, and many other thitigs, for 
which I commend the Jonick Poer , who makes men religious by anci- 
ent fabulous traditions, For as we cure bodies wich things unwhiole- 
ſome , when che wholeſome agree not wich chem ; ſo we reſtrain ſouls 
wich fabulous relations, when they will nor be l:d by rhe crue, Let them 
then, fince there is a neceſſity torirt, talk of rheſe (trange puniſhnients, as 
if ſouls did tranſmigrate, thoſe ofthe effeminare into rhe bodies of Wo- 
men, given up to 1gnominy ; of Murtheters, into thoſe of beaſts, for 
puniſhment ; of the Laſcivious , into rhe formes of ſwine ; of the leight, 
and Temerarious into birds ; of the floarhfull, and idle,'unlearned, and 
Ignorant , into ſeverall kinds of fiſhes. All rhzſe in che ſecond period, 
Nemeſis decrees rogerher with che vindigive and cerreſtriall Dzmons, 
the over-ſeers of human affaires, ro whom God the diſpoſer of all chings, 
harh commicred th: adminiltration of the World, replenuh'd wich Gods, 
Men, and all other living Creatures ; all which are formed afcer the bel} 
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libro 2. 


CHAP, 1. 
Of Pythagoras his way of Teaching, by Silence 
and Symbols. 


HE indocible and ab{truſe tradition of Z{y- 
fteries and Symbels, 1s not 10 be inveliigated by 
acurenels of human Wir, (which rat: he: affects 
us with a doub:tull fear,than an adherent firm- 
neſle ) ir requires ample (trengrh of chinking 
and belizving , and, abouve all things, faith and 


a pag. 664. be 
our of which , 
Faults Scha't- 
chims Collrfts 
kis hrftCanon, 
de Myferns 


þ : 1 Det: : 
parry err; eaciturnity. Whence Pythagoras tar git no- 
cap. 7. thing (as » Apwleius ſaith ) i his d.ſcip es be- 
b Flerid. fore jilencey :t veing the firſt rudiment of contem- 


plative wiſdom to learn to meditate, an! to unlearn ts talk, As if the: Pythago» 
rick ſublimity were of greater worth, thanto be comprehended by the 
ralk of boyes. This kind of learning (as other things ) 2;ihagoras broughc 
into Gyeece from the Hebrewes , that the diſciple, being ro ask ſome 1u- 
blime queſtion, ſhould hold his peace; and being queſtioned, ſhould one- 
ly anſwer &vTo ex, He ſaid. Thus the Cabalitts anſwer FIRIN DN 
7 he wiſe ſaid; and Chrittians, Tiguoov, Believe, 
c Pap, 685, < Moreover, all che Pythagorick "— ( eſpecially that which 
concerns divine things ) is mylticall, expreſſed by Anigms and Symbols, 
The reaſons, theſe : Fsr/t, The Antients uſed to deliver wiſdom by Al- 
legories ; all their Philofophers and Poers are full of Riddles, avoiding, 
by obſcurity, contempr of thewulgar; for the moſt apt interpreter ot 
things, not perceptible by human infirmiry, is Fable. That befes Phils ſee 
phers, which is declared under the pious veil of Filt ions, hidden in honeſt thin us 
and atured in honeſt words; for, what is eaſily found , is but too negligen'ly 
prrſu'd, Second!y, it ſome-times happens, that we cannot expreſs abſtruſe 
things without much circumlocution , unleſſe by ſome (hore Xnigm. 
Thirdly, as Generalls uſe Warch-words to dillinguith their: own Souldi- 
ers from others ; ſoit 1s not improper to communicate ro friends ſome 
pr Symbols, as diſtin&tive marks of a Sociery. Theſe, among the 
ythagoreans , were a chain of indifſoluble love. 4 Pyrhagoras was ftu- 
dious of friendſhip.; and ifhe heard of any thar uſed his Symbols, he pre- 
ſently admitred him into his Sociery, Hereupon all became defirous of 
them, as well thereby ro be acceptable ro their Malter , as to be 
known Pythagoreans, Laſtly, As memoriall notes; for, in rreating of all 
things divine avd human, the vaſtneſſe of che ſubjeR requires ſhort 
Symbols,as conducing much to Memory. 


d Lan, 
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CHAP. IL 
The Triple World, 


2 "THe Pyrhagoreans reduce all Beeigs , ſubliftent or ſubſtant, imme- 
þ Home to {dea's which truly are ; and thoſe to the /deaof 1deas. 
Hereupon they aſſerted three worlds, whereof the third is infinice, or ra- 
ther nor-finite; and rhar all rhivgs conhit of Three. The Pythaporeans 
(ſairh Ariſtoile) affirm, that the whole and all things are terminated by Three : 
Some are bodies and —_— others keep and inhabit bodres and magnitudes, 
ethers are the rulers andorigines of the Inhabitants, This we underſtand of 
the three Worlds , the /nferiour, the Syperiour, and the Supream, The 1n- 
feriour containeth bodies and magnitudes , and their appropriate Intelli- 
gences, movers of the Sphears , overſeersand guardians of things genera- 
ble and corruptible, who are-:ſaid to take care of bodies , each according 
ro the particular task aſſhgn'd him; by the Antients named ſometimes 4n- 
gels, (omerimes goas , and (in reſpect of the anxious ſollicitude of things 
wheretothey are confin'd) Demons. 

Next over ic immediately ſhineth the Swperiovy world ; this containeth 
the ſuperiour Powers, incorporeall eſſences , divine exemplars, the ſeals 
ofthe inferiour world, after whoſe likenzſſe, rhe faces of all inferiour 
things are formed, Theſe Þ Pythagoras calls, Immortal! gods, as being the 
principles of things , produc'd out of the divine Mind, effentiall doyet , 
cauſes ofthofe forms which dwell in bodies, and informthe compounded 
ſubſtances of the lower world. - There are alſo other gods, incorporeall 
beeings, individuall, differing ( not by materiall , but Y by for- 
mall number ; ſpirits void of matter, ſimple , unmixt, ſeared be- 
yond the ſenſible Heaven, contin'd neither ro time norplace, neither 
ſuffering age nor tranſmutation , much leſs any alteration; In a 
word, not being affeted with any paſſion , they lead a ſelf-ſufficient 
excellenr life, and inhabit eternity , which 1s dry dex &v, alwaies being , 
becauſe it alwaies was, is, and ſhall be intemporally in the divine Mind ; 
yet-by the energy of God , it was created and placed beyond the convex 
of the viſible Heaven , as being the lucid mantion of the bleſſed ſpirits, 
[whom the Pyrhagoreans believe gods ] placed in the higheſt region of 
Ether, xviternall, inveſted in the immorrall &vum, 

The th:r4 World, Supream, Containing all other worlds, is that of the 

city, conſiſting of one divine eſſence, exiſtent before £vum, for it is 
the age of ages, the prxexiftent entity and unity ofexiſtence, ſubſtance , 
eſſence, nature. 

Theſe three worlds are called Receptacles , in different reſpe&s ; rhe 
hrit, of Q«axciry; the ſecond, of Intelligences; the third, of Principles, The 
firſt, circum(creptively ; the ſecond, definitively; the third is not received , 
bur receiverh, becauſe it 15 every where , and is called a receptacle re- 
pletiwely. 

Through the Superiour world is communicated from the Terra»: to 
the inferiour, life, and the being ( nor accidentall , bur ſubſtanriall ) of 
every ſpecies; ro ſome, clearly; to others, obſcurely, This the Pythago- 
*2ans colle& from thoſe words of their Matter : 


nn tc Tetractys to mr ſor ls did ſend , 
The fountain of eternall nature——— 


The Terralt ys, is the divine mind communicating , the fountain is the 
| n exemplar 
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PYTHAGORAS: 


exemplar Idza communicated , and cternall nature is the eſſential Idea of 
things received, Idza, coniidered as taGod, ( ſay they ) is his knowledge. 
as tothe ſeniible world, exemplar ;as to ir ſelfe,e ſence, E: 
Now as in the Sepiible world , the $aperinur ſphear hath an influence 
on all the ſphears bencath ic ; ſo1n che Intelligible world, nor onely 
every ſuperiour Chorus of Angells, hath an influence upon all the infe- 
riour ; bur the whole ſuperiour world hath an influence upon the whole 
inferiour , whereby all things are reduced according to their Capacities, 
as far as poſſible, momentary to erernall , interiour to ſuperiour. Bur to 
the third World , nothing that is meerly a Creature can be reduced, 
incapable in irs owne nature of that ſublimucy , which is proper onely to 


CHAP. HE 
The Supreme World. 


«"J" He Supreme World , being as we ſaid) that of the Deity, is one di- 

vine, continuall conitant eilence of Sempiternity , porzed, ( as it 
were ) with immoveable weight ; nor unfirly termed , Tavlou&ATee wi 
<ANER, the all- governing | hrone, It 1s not contined to Genus, Place, Time 
or Reafon . bur is the free unlimited Prejiden: over all rheſe ; infinitely 
Supreame in Place, Power, Pollcihon, Excellence , above all Eſſence, 
Nature, &vum, Age, 

This divine Mind, the receptacle of principles, Pyihagoras ſymbolically 
termes Number , ſaying, Namber i the P:incip e of all ch ngs. ( For none 
can believe ſo meanly of ſo wiſe a Perſon , as that hc ſhould conceive the 
ordinary Numbers by which we caft account , ro be the Principles of all 
things, which are far from being antecedent to things , tor they are conſe. 
quenciall accidents.) SoÞ Platarch , by Number "ythayoras und:r ſtands 
the Mind; a Symbol not improper ; in Incorporealls nothing more divine 
then the find, in Abttrations norhing more hmple ther Number, 

The divine Eflence therefore , exiſtent before &vum and Age, (forit is 
the age of ages) the przexiftenr entity and unity of exittence , ſubſtance, 
eſlence, nature , was by Pythavoras called wore, by Parmenides © betng, 
both upon alike ground ; becauſe it is the ſuper-eftenriall Unite and Be- 
ivg, from which, and by which, and through which , and in which, and ro 
which all chings are, andare ordered and periiſt, and are contained, and 
are hlled, and are converted. 

Of this firſt ove, and firtt ens, Ariſtotle thus ; Plato and the Pythagoreans 
( ſaith he ) hold no other concerning En or One, but that this us rs nature, 
their eſſence us the ſame, to be One and 4 Being, Xenophanes declared this Ore 
to be G4, herein agreeing with Pyrbagoras, c who aflerted infinite, and one, 
and :«mbcr to be the firſt Principles of things, by infinire ſignifying rhe 
power ; far nothing can be ages before power , which in God is infi- 
nite, or rather it is infinice God : in him eſſe and poſſe are nat diftin&, who 
containerth the effences verrues and operations of all producibles, With 
Pyth agoras agreeth 4 Anaxagoras, ſaying , for all things were together; 
Democritus , for all things were in power, This alfo is rhe comme.xton of 
things mentioned by Emped.cles , and Anaximanaer ; not confuſedly in 
Chaos, Ercbus, or Night, bur diltindly and orderly in ful! light, inthe 
moſt prtect ſplendor of the divine light in intuitive knowledge , that is 
the /44, (from Ud\w, yvwrro ) whoſe power is being ; including all, whe- 
ther Mencall, Rarionall, Inrelligible, Senſible, Virall, Sub!tanciall, Ad- 


hziible or Adhafive; and is not onely all things that are , but thoſe that 
| ace 
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are not : This is no other then the divine Eſſence , within which ( before 
all chings) ewe produced two. Twe is the fict number , ove is che principle 
of Numder : One is God; and the produttion of two being within the di- 
vine eſſence, (for number is conittrured of it ſelfe , and next oxe is yaru- 
rally onely the namber wo ) this :wo mutt neceſſarily be Gad alſo , for 
wirhin God is nothing but God. Thus theſe three, ( Oe and Two ) bein 
the Principle and firlt , and not exceeding the eſſence of God, are ind 
one God : for his eſſence is nar divided by the produgion of wo our of 
oxe, In like manner.it often happens 1n corporealls, that eze being moyed 
ro ewe, proceeds to three, the ſubltance of things continuing; as, ina Tr 

of boughs and branches ; in Man, the body armes and fingers, Of og 
rherefore in the Divinity producing , and wo produced, ariſerh a Tramyy, 
co which if there be : an cflence formall Y tint from chem, there 
will be a formall quacerzity , which 1s the iptinice one and rwo, the Sub. 
ſtance, PerfeRtion, and end of all Number. One, wo, three, four, by a 
celleive progreſſion make 7er ; beyond ten there is not any thing, This 
Pythagoras meant , when he afſerred the Principle of all things Tecrattys ; 
he rftood God by ir ; for he ſwore by ic, and ſeems to have cransferr'd 
the Hebrew Terragrammaron, inco a Greek Symbol. 


© Thus the moſt apr Symbol , of che Principles of things, is one aud two; « pag. 686, d, - 


for when we make enquiry into the cauſes and origine of all things, whac 
ſooner occurs then one and rwo 2 That which we firſt behold wich our 
eycs, isthe fame and nor another ; that which we fhr(t conceive in our 
mind is {dextity and Alterity , One and 7wo, A.cmaon, ( contemporary 
with Pythagoras ) affirmed rwo to be many, which he ſaid were c tra» teryes, 
(pzrhaps the ſame with Empedocles's 245 ) yet unconfin'd and indefi nite, 
as White and Black, Sweer and Bitter, Good and Evill, Great and Small, 
Theſe mulriplicious diyerfiries rhe af pry pans deſigned by the number 
Ten, as finite and infimre, even and odd, one and many, right and lefc, 
male and female, ftedfaſt and moved, itraight and crooked, light and dark- 
nefle, 250d and ill, ſquare and oblong. Theſe pairs are two, and therefore 
contrary ; they are reduced all into ten, thar being rhe moſt perfe&X num- 
ber, as containing more kinds of numeration then the reſt, eeven, odd ; 
ſquare, cube ; long, plain ; the firſt uncompounded , and firſt compoun- 
ded, then which nothing is more abſolute , ſince 1n ten proportions, four 
cubick numbers are conſummared, of which, ( according to the Pyrhago- 
reans ) all things conſiſt. By this all Nations reckon, ( not exceeding it ) 
as by the naturall account of ten fingers ; Heaven it ſelfe conſiſts of ren 
ſphears, Archie: includeth «/l char is, in the numbertcer ; in imitation of 
whom Arifforle nameth ren kinds of Ens , Categories, reducible rorwo, 
Swbſtance and Acciden:, both ſpringing from one Eſſence ; for ren ſo loves 
two, that from oxe it proceeds to two , and by rwo it reverts into ove, The 
firſt Ternary is of one and rwo, nat componnded, bur confiftent, one having 
no poſition makes no compolition , an unire whilſt an unite hath no po- 
firion, nor a point whilt a point. There being nothing before One, we 
rightly ſay, one is firſt ;ewo is not compounded of numbers, but a co-ordi- 
nati>n of unites onely. Ir is therefore the firſt pamber , being rhe firſt 
mulcicude ; nor commenſarable by any number , bur by unite the com- 
mon meaſure of all number ; for one two is n»thing but rwo ; ſo that 
the multicude which is called Triad, Arirhmeticians , rearm ebe fir/# 
number uncompounded, the Duad being not an uncompounded number, buc 


rather nor- compounded. 
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f Now the Triad, through irs propenſity to multiply,and communicate F Sealith, 
its goodneſs toall creatures, proceeds from power to aperation , behol# can. g, 


ding with a perpecuall intuition that fxcundicy of mulcicude which is in 
ity 
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it, productive ( as it were Yof number from number ; and thar efſentiality 
which is one in it , the founcain of all production, the beginning of all 
progreſſion, the permanence of all immutable ſubltance ; it reverts ir ſelf 
into it ſelf, multiplying ir ſelf( as it were ) by unity andduity, ſaying , 
Once twice twy, are four, * This 1s the Tetrrattys , the Idza of all created 
things; for all progreſſion is perfected in four, Hence ariſeth the Decad , 
the ren moſt generall kinds of all things ; owe, ewo, three, four , going our 
of Omnipotency ro Energy, ( our of power to act ) produce ter, the half 
whereof is five; now in the midit pur f:ve, on the right hand the nexc ſyu- 
periour number /ix, on the left hand, rhe next inferiour for; theſe added, 
make ten, Again, the next ſuperiour ſever, and the next inferiour three , 
make t«,. Again, the next ſuperiour eight, and the next. inferiour ewo , 
make rey, Laſtly, one and zine make ren, This rex being carryed up to 
ewenty , COMes again tooxe; andſo on, inall the cardinal numbers to a 
hundred : For, as twice one make two, thrice one three , four-times one 
four, and ſo forward; ſo twice ten makes twenty, thrice ten thirty , four- 
times ten forty, and ſo on; the like in a hundred, a thouſand, and forward. 
And becauſe the Decad ariſeth our of, andends in, a Monad , the Greeks 
expreſs ten by i, the Hebrewes by a Point , which marks (as well among(t 
che Barbarians, as in Latin) denote one. * Hitherto alludesrhe Pythago- 
rick Symbol , One, Two, by Zararas (the Malter of Pythagores) uſed as the 
names of propagation ; oe, the father; ewo, the —_—_ ; oneard iwo( in 
the divine efſenc2 producing four, the 7errattys, the Idza of all things , 
whichare conſummated in che number Ten. This Pythagoras yles 


Eterna'l Nature*s font iN wnnomms 


no other then the knowledoe of things in the divine mind , intelletually opera- 
tro, From this fountain of eternall Nature, fioweth down che Pythago- 
rick number, One and Two, which from eternity, in the fountain of the 
immenſe Ocean, was, ſhall be, or rarke- alwaies 1s, plentioully ſtreaming. 
This ore was by the Antients tearmed Zeus, Jupiter; two, v£%, Jn1ne, 
wife and fifter to Jepiter, of whom f Homer : 


Gelden-thron*d Juno, with eyes full of love, 
Beheld her ſpouſe and brother, ſacred Joye, 
Sitting on th'top of fount-abownding Ide. 


In [da ( «nd Ts idtw, from pre-ſcience)) Jupiter and Juno ſat as one and 
ewo, in the ſtreaming Idza of the Terrattys , whence flow the principles of 
all rhings, Form and Matter. 


CHAP. IV. 
The Indligible World, 


2 "J*He /ztelligible world proceeds our of the Divine mind , afrer this 

manner ; The Terractys refleting upon 1ts owne eſſence, (the firſt 
Unite,productrix of all things) and on its owne beginning, (the firſt pro- 
duR) ſaich thus, Once one, ewice ewo, immediately ariſeth a Terra ', having 
on its roP the higheſt unite, and becomes a Pyramis , whoſe Baſe is aplain 
Terrad, anſwerable to a Superfhicies , upon which the radiantlight of the 
divine unity produceth the form of incorporeall fire, by reaſon of the 
deſcenr of F.-m9, ( Matter )to inferiour things. Hence ariſerh eflenciall 


light, not burning, bur illuminating, This 1s the creation of the midd'e 
J 
world, 
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world, (which the Hebrewes call the S«pream, the world of the Deity, ad- 
mirring no gen bp ten. Itis tearmed O.ympms , Nohnuntss, wholly lucid 


and repleat with ſeparaceforms, where 1s the ſeat of the immorcall gods, 


wnmanes I) 7 1,773 dons. alta 


whoſe cop is Unity, wall Trinity, ſuperficies Quaternity, 
Number emanating from che divinity by degrees, declineth to the 
figure of crearures ; 1nſteadofthe Terraftys a Terragone , in each of irs 
angles a point, for ſo many unites , the nnire at the top , which now be- 
gins to have poſition , elevated as much as 1s poſſible. Thus the former 
ides clevared will be four triavgles > builr upon their quadrangular lati- 
rude, and carried on to one high point. This is the Pyramis ic ſelf, ebe gmens, de Ax 
ſpecies of fire, of which a Pyramig, having four baſes , and equal! angles , is gima Mundi. 
compounded, the moſt immovable and penetrant form, withour matter efſen- 
tiall ſeparate lighr , next ro God fempiteryall life. The work of the 
Mindis {ife , the work of God is immortality , eternall life, God himſelf 
is not this created light, bur the Author of all light , whereof in the 
divine Trinity, hecontaineth a moſt abſolute Pyramid , which implyerh 
the vigour of fire, Whence che Chaldeans and Hebrewes affirm, that God | 
is fire, Bur the Pyramid which this divine Terratys produceth, is the | 
| fiery light of the immateriall world, of ſeparate intelligences, beyond 
the vihble Heaven, rearmed «av, age, eternity, ether, Having OVET CONSE aur, CON, 
theſe things ( ſaith Pythagoras ) , chow ſha't know ov5aon, the cohabitation of 
the immortal! gods , and mortall men, In which words are imply'd three 
properries of rhis middle world, ( which he tearms the free ther ; free, 
as being ſepararedfrom the power of matter ; e.rher, as receiving ardor 
from od and heating all inferiours by an.inſenſible morion ) Cond:tion, 
Chorxs, Order, 
Condition, it is repleniſhed with forms ſimple, immateriall, ſeparate, 
both vniverſall and individuall , containing all idzared Idza's of genus's 
and ſpecies, the exemplars imitated 1n lefler coples, rheir origina[l being 
in the divine mind. Thus the world of the Deity is the abiolute exem- 
plar, in the intelligible world ; the abltrat example ; and in the ſenſible 
world , not example , but contraction of exemplars, as ſeal, figure , and 
ſealed wax. 
Chorus, the infinite joy of the bleſſed ſpirits, their immutable delight , 
Ryl'd by Homer dofi5'Q- , inextingus able laughter, For what grearer 
pleaſure, then ro behold che ſerene aſpeX of Gnd ; and, next Him , the 
idzas and forms of all things, . more purely and tranſparently, than ſe- 
condarily in created beeings > and ro communicate theſe viſions to inferi» 
ours, the office of the gods called 8601 &79 Ty5 beats, from ſpecnlation and 
viſion ; Angells, from communicating their vihons to others; nor that we 
imagine them equall to the ſupream God, who 1s ineffable, No Dzmons, 
how 2nod ſoever, are admirred into this Choraus; ſo Plotinus, ( the moſt 
exact follower of the Pyrhagorick myſteries , as Porphyrins and Longinns 
arreſt, ) Þ / hekind of gods we conceive to be woid of paſſion ; but to Demons we b De emore deoy 
ad oyne paſſims, ſaying, They ave ſempiternall nm the next de-ree after the gods, 12 
It is better to cal' none 1n the imtell, gible world Damon ; rather, if a Demon be hy 
placed there, to eſteem him a o0d, 
Order, thns explained by Pythagoras : If thou live according 10 Yi 1ht rea- © ar. cam. Ms 
ſon, grieving for what is ill done, and rejoycing in what is well done, and prayeſt | 
the gods te perfett thy werh; : 


Oo Then 
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Then ſtript of fleſh, up to free Ether ſoar, 
A deathleſs god, drvine, mortall no more. 


This 1s the order 1n the acquiſition of man's beatitude. The incorpo- 
reall Heaven of the middle world, the inviſible O/ympus of the bleſſed, ad- 
mirs nothing impure; therefore vices are ro be ſhun'd, and vertues to be 
embrac'd, The preſervation of men is by che mercies of God ; therefore 
the Diyivity is to be worſhipped, and the ſuperiour powers to be invoca- 
red, rfiar they would perfe& our work. Laltly, nothing materiall, corpo- 
reall, mixer, is received there. Therefore we maſt dye , and holily put off 
the body, before we can be admirtedto the ſociety of the gods. 


CHAP. V, 
The Senſible World. 


2 W- now come down tothe ſenſible World, Irs exemplar is the 

world of the Deity , 1ts example the ineligible world of ldews, the 
dulur&aTWv, ſubfiltence of exemplars in ir ſelf. As One isthe beginning of 
the intelligible world ; ſo is Two of the carporeall , which were not cor- 
poreall, if it did not conſiſt of theſe four, point, line, ſuper ficies, ſolidity , 
after the pattern ofthe Cube, made by one, :wo, three, fowr, One, fixed y 


Poſition, creates a pint z a line, being protracted from one point to ano- 


ther, is made of the number ewo ; a ſuperficiesariſerh from three lines ; a 
ſolid, from four poſitions, before, behind, upwards , downwards, Two mule 
tiplyedin it ſelf producerh foxr; retorted into ir ſelf (by ſaying twice 
WO _} makes the firſt Cube, Next five ( the terragonicall Pyramis 
principle of the Inrelligible world) is the cube of ezghr with fix fides, ar- 
chiteCt of rhe Senhble world, Amongtt principles , che Heprad hath no 
place, being a virgin , producing nothing, and therefore named Pallas, 
This fir(t cube is a fertile number, rhe ground of multicude and variety, 
conſiicured of Two and of Four, Zararas termed rwo, the Mother ; we x 
cube that proceederh from it , Matter , the bottom and foundation of all 
nacurall beeings, the ſear of ſubſtanciall forms. Þ Timens, Of the Terragone 
is gener ated the Cube , the moſt ſetled body, ſtedfaſt every way , having fix 
ſider, eight angles, Theform immers'd in this ſolid receptacle, 15 not re- 
ceived looſely , bur fixtly, and fingly it becomes individuall and incom- 
municable, confin'dro time and place, loſing its liberty in the ſervi- 
rude of Matter. Thus the rwo principles of cemporall things , the Pyra- 
mis and Cube, Form and Matter , flow from one fountain , the Tetragone , 
whoſe Idza is the Terrattys, the divine exemplar, 

Now there is requiſite ſome third thing to unite theſe two, Matter 
and Form, forthey flow not into one another ſpontaneoully, or caſually; 
the matter of one thing doth not contingently receive the form of ano- 
ther. When the ſoul _—_—_ out of man, the body becomes not braſs or 
Iron, neither 15 wool made of a (tone. There mult then be a third thing ro 
unite them,(not privaci0n; privation and power aft nothing ſubitancively ; 
nor motion, an accident cannot be the principle of a ſubſtance , but) Goa, 
as Socrates and Plato acknowledge, ſaying, There are three principles of 
thmgs, God, 1der, and Matter ; (ymbolizeo before by Prrhagoras in theſe 
three ſecret marks, /nfinite, One, and Two ; by Infinite, deſigning God , by 
tinity, Form; by Alterity, Matter, Infinire, in the Supream world ; One, ot 
Identity, in the [nte//:it»all; Two, or Alterity, in the Senble ; for Marte! 
15 the mother of Alteration. i. 
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The terragonall baſes of theſe figures joyned cogether , make a Dode- 
cacdre, the ſymbol of the Univerſe. f Alcinous, The Dodecaedre God wſed + dof. Ply 
in making the Hiniverſe , this world, If upon —— Cube we ereQ a —Þ 


a Pyramis, by four zqui-crurall criangles, it makes a Dodecaedre, wherein 
the Cube 1s, as it were, morher, and the Pyramis fathzr. Thus f Timens, Ci 
Form hath the nature of male and father ; Matter, of female and mother ; the 4 ws 
comp>fitions are their off-spring. _— 
Of cheſe are produced all things in this world, by their ſeminall facul- 
cies, which things appear in a wonderfull variety, by reaſon of the yari- 
ous commenſuration of forms to their matter, and che admixtion of in- 
numerable accidents , by exceſs and defeR, diicord and amirty , motion 
and re(t, impetuoſity and ag os rarityand denfiry, Hence ariſe the 
Sphears , the Stars , the four Elements, ont of which evaporate hor , 
moiſt , cold, dry, andall the objeas of ſenſe, the tranſmutation of 
forms, and yariery of colours in ſeverall things, 
The gods are naturall , the gods of gods ſupernaturall ; choſe inhabic 
the inferiour world, rheſe the ſupe riour, The gods of gods are moſt ſimple 
and pure , as as ban where ; they are ſuper-celeliiall , as being every 
where-they are with us; here ſtrangers, there natives ; never in our world 
but when ſent , Angel:, meſſengers from heaven, appearing in what form 
> pleaſe, kind and beneficialltous, Theinferiour ſpirirs never aſcend 
tothe ſuper=celeſtiall , bur are ſent ſomerimes on embaſſy ro us, whence 
termed Angels, as the others. God himſelfinhabits the lowelt, the high- _ 
eſt , and the middlemoſt, intimately ; ſo that there is no beeing wirhour 
God. Moreover, the gods of this world are mote excellent then the ſouls 
of men, though thoſe aſſiſt,theſe inform bodies, Berwixt them, are placed 
Demons and Heroes : Dzmons next the gods , Heroes next ſouls; men- 
tioned by Pythagoras in his Golden Verſes , who aſſignes to cach a peculiar 


worſhip. 


CHAP. YI, 
The ſtate of the Soul after Death. 


Ational mas is more noble then other creatures, as more divine , pag. 69g, 


not content ſolely with one operation , (as all other things drawn 
along by nature , which alwaies aQts after the ſame manner ) bur endu'd 


with various gifts z which he uſerh according to his free- will , un reſpe&t 
of which liberty , 


exmmananu— Þ ]/{:1; are of heavenly rAce , b a#y. carry. 
Taught by diviner Nature what tembrace. 


By diviner Nature is meant the IntelleRuall ſoul; as to intellect, man 
approaches nigh tro God; as to inferiour ſenfes, he recederh from God : 
Reaſon reaching us what to embrace, when it converts itſelfto the mind , 
renders us bleiſed; when perverted by the ſenſes, wretched. For men often 
ſtraying from the rule a righe reaſon, precipirare themſelves inco miſe- 
po » &vIxiptſo mwacT* txovles, in Pythagoras's word , incurring uls vo- 
untary, | 

Thus is Man placed berween Vertueand Vice, like the ſtalk berwixr 


the rwo branches in the Pyrhagoricall Y ; or young Hercules, deſcribed | 
by Prodicus, As therefore none can be Called happy before their dearth, _ 
( as Solon (aid to Craſm) ſo none is to be eſteemed unhappy whilſt he is yeroq. lib. 


'n this life ; We muſt exp:it the laſt day of a mar, If when he hach pur oy Ovid, Mcr, 
1s 
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his body , he remainerh burdened with vices , then begins be to be rruly 
miſerable, This miſery afcer death, Pythagoras divides into two kinds ; 
The unhappy are either near B-atitude, which thovgh ac the preſent they 
enjoy not, yet are they not opprefſed with extream miſery , being hereat- 
cer to be delivered from their puniſhment : Or, wholly d'ſt:nt from Bea- 
ticude , inendle(s infinite pains. Thus there are rwo manions in the 
Inferi , E:i21#um, poſleſs'd by thoſe that are to aſcend into ble:fledneſs; 
and Tartar, by thoſe who endure infinite torments, 09 xToTt in Bai- 
vsC1v , ( as P/ato, imitating Pythagoras, ſauth ) whence they never come ont, 
Bur when a man , who hath lived julily, dyerh , his ſoul aſcends to the 
_ E&rher, and lives in the happy Avam with the bleſſed , as a god With 
the gods. 

Man is the image of the world ; he, 10 many things, meraphorically, re- 
ceives the name of the world, The mind of man (| as the ſupream mind ) 
is rearmed G-d, by participation ; rhe rational! ſox! , if, direRed by the 
mind, it encline the will ro vertue, is rearmed the good Demon or Genin; 
if, by phantaſie and ill affeRtions, ir d'awerh the willto vices, the evil 
Demon, When:e Pythagor as deſires ot Gd, ts keep 6 from ill , and to (hew 
every one the Demon he oug bt to uſe, Leaving rhe body. rhe ſoul, if defiled 
with vices, becomes anevill Dzmon Irs li.c, duedaywnic, infelicity ; but 
if, having forſaken vice, it retain a {ollicirous affeion ro the good exere 
ciles and vertues which ic practiſed in this life, ir ſhall become a good 
D:mor, andin the amznity ofrhar world live happily, refle&ing with 
joy upon the good a&tions it harh done, andreraining rhe ſame willing- 
neſs ro the right doing of them, This life 15 wdlruona, febciry, of which 
Virgil: 


w—n—— he ſame care 
Which heretofore, breathing this vitall aire, 
Of C hariots, Arms, and ſleeks-5ki u*4 Sterds they had, 
Pur ſues them now in earth's cold boſon laid, 


Theſe ſoules rhe Antients rearmed Lemwre: ; of theſe, that which lives 
In, and takes care of, any particular Houſe, is Lar-familiaris; that, which 
for 1s demerits in this life, wanders up and down in the aire , aterrour , 
vain to good men, bur t:; the bad burttuil, 15 Earva; thoſe which are nor 
certainly known to be Larve or / ares, are called D'; manes ; Dy, out of 
reverence. who, having performed the courſe of their lives prudently and 
juſtly, dyed holily, 


CHAP. VII. 
Of the Pythagoricall Tranſmigration. 


Tis commonly averred Pythagoras was of opinion , that the ſouls of 
men after toich inform'd the bodies of beaſts. We cannot imagine this 
Of ſo knowing a perſon. This tuſpicion of this Tranſanimarion, ſeems 
rather to have been raiſed by ſuch , as were partly ignorant , partly envi- 
ous, of the Pyrthagorick myſteries, as I mon , Xenophanes, Cratinus, Ari- 
ſtophon, Hermippus, and others, who have aſcribed many things to Pyrha- 
£2r45 which he neverſaid nor wrote, and have perverted-what he did {:y. 
d He holds, that the ſubliantive unity of one number, is not the unity of 
another number. Thar the Monads in the Duad are inconnexive to thoſe 
in the Triad, That the participate eſſence of every thing is One , which 


will not occupate the eflence of another thing. No Animal ( then ) 
can 
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can tranſmigrare into the life ofa different animal;bur mult continue un- 
der the Law of its own nature inirs proper office; 5% To Ud\05 Yet & ouvige 
X£T&) ſpecies not being 6o1MCident with ſp. cies, One ſeal may make many im- 
preſſions upon ſeveral pieces of wax,bur one piece of wax cannor bear rhe 


torm of many ſeals. *The ſeal of human form(rhe image of God)is nor per- «g.,11; 


mitted to ſer an 1mpres{10n upon inferiour nature, implyed by Pyrhagoras 
in this Symbol, We muſt wear the image of God in a Seal-ring, The image of 
God man's ſoul) cannot ſeal or form ch other natures that are neer it. So 
Hermes Trisme giſtus, Of mangone part is ſimple, which we cal, The form of di- 
vine {i militude, And again, 7 here ar? tw images of God, the World and Man, 

Thisis the meaning ofPychagoras concerning the tranimigration of ſouls 
after dearh,and rheir deſcention into life. Others thought the ſoul educed 
out of the power of Matter; Pythagoras aſlerted ir infuſed by God into the 
body,and therefore before ir, nar 1n time, bur in purity and dignity. This 
:n{u.10D he rearmed, T he deſcent of the "ts not underſtood of its ſCcituati- 
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0n,0r its motion from rhe intellectual world chorough the ſeverall ſphears 


to the elementary , as Proclus and others ; bur of the 'naturall ſeries or 
form, the rationall ſoul being the ulcimare perfeKion of human body. 

* That Pythagoras ſaid, he was in times paſt Ewphorbus , the meaning 
is this;The Ancients called the inclinations and wills of men their 1{;nds, 
whence ſuch as are of one (tudy, intention,inclination,morion, and ſenſe, 
are rearmed /{nanimons, Thus the ancient Philoſophers call che motive 
and ſenſitive faculty, The Soul, An animate differs from an inanimate (Caith 
Ariſtotle) chiefly in rwo things, Motwn, and Senſe, Whoſoever therefore are 
alike affetted, and moved by the ſame objeR, are ſaid to havethe ſame ſoul, 
The Merempſychoſis then is nothing elſe, bur equall care, morion, and tu- 
dy of ſome dead perſon, appearing in ſome living perſon. Thus Pythagoras 
might arrogate ihe ſoul of Ewphorbus, Callicles, Hermotimus, Pyrrhus, Py- 
rander, Calidona, Alcez as having an inclination to the ſeverall excellencies 
that were in thoſe perſons. 

Acatn, in ſaying he was Euphorhus, Pythageras xnigmatically taughr (nor 
the cranſmigration of ſouls, bur ) the rranſ{muration of bodies our. of firſt 
matter; which is not onely ſuſceptible, but coverous of all forms, conti- 
nually dzfiring, never ſatiared with any ; as, f a Comedy (to uſe the com- 
pariſon of Ar:ſtetle ) ſhould ſay, [ was firſt a Tragedy, becauſe both Tragedy 
and Comedy are form'd of the fame Letters and Elements, Thus Apollonia, 
demanding of rhe Indian Brachmanes, whar their opinion was concerning 
the Soul, [archus anſwered, ©* According as Pythagoras delrvered to you, we 
© to the egyptians, Apollonius replies, ** Will you then affirm you were one of 
« the Trojan Captains, as Pythagoras ſaid he was Euphorbus. Theſpaſion was 
rily asks, ©* #hons he thought the moſt worthy of them? Achilles (ſaith Apo/- 
« [onins) if we believe Homer. Then /archus, © Look on him as my Progeni- 
« tor, or T@gyovev 0G , progeniting body ; for ſuch Pythagoras eftcemed 
« Euphorbus. 

Or if he meant Hiſtorically, T&Aryytreix,that is, The ſoul, ſeparate from 
the body, mzy, by the power of God, be brought again, the ſame into the 
ſame body ;: The body in which Pyrhagoras was ſo often revived , though 
called by ſeyerall names, was one and the ſame, not in quantity, bur ſub- 
ltance,as theSea is one and homogenous 1n it ſelf, yet is here called,/£ge- 
an;there,1onian; elſe-where, Ayriean and Corſear;o one man ofren renare 
15 named . Athalides, Euphorbus, Hermoumus, Pyrrhus, and laſtly Pythago- 
74,Theſe generations he aſcribes not to the power of Nature,but ro Mer- 
cry, God onely ; none can revive but by the divine power of God, whom 
he acknowledgeths Jvy@cis Tv uv, Animation of all things, He infuſerh 
ſoul into all men, and being infuſed,taketh it away;and being taken away, 
reſtores it when,and as often as, he pleaſeth. Pp EMPE.- 
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CHAP, I. 
His Country, Parents. 


ea N the Catalogue of the Pyrbagoreans, we find Empe- 
RAY 4d-ces, not the leatt-eminent amongtt them. He was 
> 


of Agrigentam, the moſt conſiderable Ciry, next 
Syracnſe, of Sicily z © built by a Colony of Geloans, 
108. years afcer cheir owne foundation. Ge/a was 
bailc 45. years afrer Syracwſd 3 Syracuſe in the 11th, 
Oo Gelarherefore in the 224, Agrigertum in | O 
the 48. It had irs name from the river, and ® grew 

in a ſhort while ro ſo vaſtan increaſe , that inthe time of Empeocles it 
contained Sovooo Inhabirancs. Eminenr it was for many things , but 
for none ſo mnch as the birch of Emypedocies: Whence Lacrerins ; 


e An Agrigentize Citizen *mong ft theſe | | 
I: chief andprinci Empedocles: "Fi YAO 

Bork the (hore of Sicil's rriple bownds, 

which the Jones in wile bayes ſurrounds, 
Laving t: c1:ff+ mith ature waver, whoſe force 
And r apid carrem Italy yoo 

By a ſmall ſtrait ; Reve's vaſt Charybait feat, 
And bere the murwiring /E114's flames a threat 
To re-imforce once 7's their Oe all ire, 

And vomit a ages wourmy fire ; 

Felching it for out of his fo awes, 
Which he a: Heaven in light 


j | 
£ flaſherthrower. 
Although ry Tſlr for ſundry thing 5 may ſees 
Famous, and many Nations it efteem, | R 
Renown*d for wealth, wid many gallant men ; 
Tet never bad it wg ht more glorious, then 

This Per ſonagt, none br wore miraculont, 

HMeore holy, or was nwore precions. 

Hes Perſe divine, and Ind Invention? rate ; 

The franty of that rich breaff do fo declare 
An rnrver ſall knowledge,zb at ſome doubs 
whether or no he ſprung from bumanroot. 


Of his parentage, Lemrins gives this accoupr. Empedotles, as Hippoborms 
ſaith, all pr hs, GA of Meto, ſor of Empedacles, pfich/7 imam 
confirms in his x 6th, oo Hiſtories , Gyitys cher ny ves goe Exe. 
diches ann etninent Perfon, Gratid-father ro the Poers® Hermipgen faith rhe 
fame. Likewiſe Heraclides, in his Treatiſe concerving Mans, afficms that - 
his Grand-father was of a noble family , and kept Chatior-Horſes. And 
Erntoſthenes, in| his Olympionice, ſaich, that the' Farher of Aero was Vietot 


of Avr:feolr, Bat Apollogorws 
airh,it was that Empedocles who was fon of Mets, Glaucn 
WTI1tCsy 


mrehe7t. Olympiad, npon che reftimo 
rhe  pictny r- 
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rites, that he came to the Thuriaxs , ar ſuch cime as they had newly builc 
their Ciry ; and nor long afrer addes , They, who celate thar he was ba- 
piſhed his Country, and came to Syrac#ſe, and fought with rhe Syracuſian: 
againlt the 41rhenians, ſeem to me, ro be quice miltaken, For either Empe- 
docles at that time was dead, or very old : the latter 15 not likely , for Ar;- 
ftotle ſairh , that he and Heracliuws dy'd in the 60th, year of cheir age, 
But he who won che race in the 71, Olympiad, was of the ſame name, ag 
Apollodores hath ſer down the time. Satyr»s, in his Lives, faich, thar Em- 
pedscles was ſon of Exeneins, and that he himſclfe had a ſon named Exere- 
145; and char, in the fame Oly-npiad , Empedocles won the Horſe-race, and 
the ſon was Victor at wraithng , or, as Herac:idrs, won the Foor-race, 
Buc I find in the Commentaries of Phavorinus, that in rhe Olympic k 
Games, Empeaocles (acrific®d an Oxe thade of honey and flower, and that 
he had a Brother named Callicr arides, Bur 7 clauges ſon of Pythagoras, in 
his Epiſtle ro Phi/olaws faith, that Empedocies was (on of A chinomnus, That 
he was of Agrigemwmin Sicily , he himſelfe profeſſeth in his Luſtraons, 


deginning thus. : 
Friends, who t« ſpacious Agrigentun awell, Cc, 


Thus much (ſairh La-rtivs) of his deſcent. 


CHAP, IL 
His Meftere. 
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: J /rens, in the gth, book of his Hiſtory, affirms, he heard Pythagore ; Sue. 


adding, that he was taken ficaling a diflercation of his, (as P/aro alſo 
_ and the reupon expelled out of their Society , and that he mentions 
Pytbagoras in his verſes, ſaywg, 


' Mong ſt theſe was one in things ſublimeſt hill'd 
His mind with all the wealth of Learning fill'd, 


Bur ſome there are who ſay, he meant this of Parmenides, Neanthes re- 
lates, char uncill Philolawns and Empedocles, the Pyrhagoreans communicas« 
ted their diſcourſes; bur, after-rhat Empedecles divulged them in his Po- 
ems, they made an order not to communicate any thing to an Epick Poer. 
They ſay likewiſe, that P/aro was prohibited in the like manner. 

Bur which of the Pyrhagoreans Empedocles heard, he tells not ; the Epi- 
tle which goes abroad under the name of 7e'anges, affirming, Empedocles 
was Diſciple ro Hippaſus and B- on:inus, deſerves no credit, , 

Theophraſtus ſaith, he was an xmularor and imitator of Parmenides in 
his Poetry ; for he among other things wrir a diſcourſe, concerning Na- 
ture, 

Hermippss, ſaith he, was not an zmulator of Parmenides, but of Xeno- 
phanes, with whom he lived and imitated his Poetry, and afterward: appli- 
<d himſelfe tothe Pyrhagoreans, But Alcidamas, in his Phylick, relates, 


| that Zenoand Empedocles heard Parmenides at rhe ſame time; ar laſt boch 


+26 7 "6 oli oe ag 4 I” 


lefr him. Zero went and (tndied Philoſophy by himſelfe ; Empedocles wene 
and heard Anaxagora and Pythagora: and imitaced the one 1D his gravity 
of life and deportment ; the other, in his Phyfiology, 

Empedocles, ſaith Philoſtr arus, repeared by Swidas , ts reported to have 
oy oe Pyrhagorean Philoſophy, which is confirmed by many verſes 
Of Nis, as this. 


Fares 
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Farewe.l, friends, mortall I ſhall be no more, 


And this, | 
A Boy 1 was, then did a Maid become, 


Beſides the Oxe which he made of meal, and ſacrificed in Olympia , 
ſhewes, that he approved the way of Pytchagoras, 


CHAP, 1II 


How be l:wed amongſt the Agrigentines ; his power 
and anthoruy. 


a Eanthe: relates, that, Mero dying, there began a Tyranny : Bur Em. 
pedocle; perſwaded the Agrigentines to give over ſedirion,, andro 
endeayour acivill parity ; and thar he himſelf being very rich, beſtowed 
Dowries upon many Virgins that had none, and thereupon cloathed him- 
ſelfin Purple, and wore a golden Girdle, as Phavorinss afftirns, anda. 
Delphick Crown, and had ſervants attending on him ; hislook ſevere and 
conitant. After this manner he went. And the Cirizens that mer him paid 
ſuch reſpe& ro him, as ifrhoſe had been the marks of Regall Authority, 

Nevertheleſſe, he was, as Ar:/torle affirms , very free, and averſe from 
raking any Government upon him z. for he refuſed a kingdom which was 
offered him, ( as Xanthss ſaith in his Book concerning him ) preferring a 
moderate condition. 4:45 relates the ſame , adding the reaſon of his 
being Democrarically affeted ; for being invited by one of the Gover- 
nours , and the company falling ro drink, he commanded , that ſupper 
ſhould be brought in. He who had invited him, ſaid, That he ſaid for the 
chicf Magiſtrate. As ſoon as he came, he was made Sympoſiarch , Matter 
of the Fealt, for ſo 1t was ordered by him who invited them. He began to 
diſcover a tyrannicall kind of hamour, commanding, either rhat he ſhould 
drink, or that it ſhould be poured on his head, Empedecles for the preſent 
held his peace. But the next day citing them ro the Court, he condemned 
them borh ro death, the Inviter, and the Sympoſiarch, Ofſo great authoti- 
ty was hen the Common-wealth, 

Again , when Acrothe Phyſitian petition'd for a place, to build a Mo- 
nument for his father , Empedocles (tood up and oppoſed it, and diſcout- 
ſed very largely of Parity; and withall asked , Whar Epitaph ſhould be 
inſcribed on che Tomb ? This : 


"Au 91 1TETO oKewy fu©XyaurTivov THTE o5 ups 
Kounle owes KKe95 nxt? fI05 dup g THT. 


playing upon his name Acro, Others recite the ſecond Verſe thus, 
"AupoT&xTH5 wopuÞys TVuſSos duC9; artya. 


This, ſome aſcribe to Simonides. 

Afterwards Empedocles diſſolved the Councill of 1090 Senators , and 
conſtitutedir Trienniall ; ſo that it confiſted, not onely of the rich, but 
of rhe ordinary ſort. 

But Timess, in his firſt and ſecond Books, (for he ofren mentions him ) 
ſaith, that he ſeems ro be of an opinion contrary to the Democracy; 
tomerimes proud and ſelf-conceited in his Poetry, as when-he ſaith ; 

C H AP, 


A deatbleſſe 004 4 I. moyi.1ll 19 more, 
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CHAP. IV. 
Wonders related of him. 


E was ſo excellent, not onely in Natural! Philoſophy , but in Medi- 
cine alſo, chat by his skill in borh cheſe , he performed many admira- 
ble chings. : , 

2 Timexs relates, that, the Eretian winds blowing very ſtrongly , inſo- 
much that they dettroy?*d the fruics , he gave order, that many Aﬀes ſhould 
be flead , and borcles made of thei: skins , and placed on rhe cops of the 
hills co receive the blaſts ; by which means rhe winds gave over : And up- 
on him was conferred the atrribure of Co/xſanemos, or Alexanemes , The 
chaſer away of the winds, 

Nor unliketo this is that which Plurarch reports of him, char by {top- 
ping up acleft ina mountain , out of which chere came an unwholſome 
foucrhern blait co thz plains, 1t15 conceived, that he drove away the 
plague our of thar Country. 

The ſame cure he wrought among the Selinuntians, by a different 
means; for rhey being, as D.odorss the Epheſian ſaith, infeſted by aplague, 
cauſed by the noyſomneſle of che River, whereof rhe mendyed , neither 
could rhe women be, wirthour muchdifficulty, delivered; Empedocles con- 
trived, and ar his own charge convey*d two other Rivers that ran neer, 
into this Channell; by which mixc1on , the water became ſweet, and the 
plague ceaſed. 


a Laeyt. 


d Another time, a young man drawing a ſword upon Anchires his d Lemb.vic,Pyth 


Hole, ( for char he had in publick judgment condemned his father co 
death) and being abour to have killed him, Empezocles prevented ir , and 
immediately changing his Tune, and finging out of Homer , 


Neventhe calming anger, eaſing grief. 


freed Anchirns his Holt from death, and the young man from the crime of 
murder ; who from thence-forward became one of his diſciples, eminenr 
amongtt chem. 
e //ermippus ſaith, that he cured Panthea, a woman of Agrigentum , 21- e Leer, 
ven over by all che Phyſtians, 
Bur the moit memorable cure was that which he performed upon a 
woman, that had layn ſeven daies dead, as Pliny tearms rt ; bur, asf Galen 
more exactly, out of Heraclides, deſcribes ir, breathleſſe, and without pulſe, 
differing in nothing from a dead body , ſaving that (he had a litle warmth 
ab ut x middle parts of her body, The Book of Heraclides was enticuled, The 
brearh-lefſe woman, And ut was 4 conrrover he amongſt the Phy ftians that We 
were preſent , whether (he were dead or alive, & Heraclides adds, thar Empe= 6 L art, Suid, 
docles acquainted Pauſanias with the whole buſineſſe, and that the breath-leſſe 
woman could preſerve her ſelf thirty daies, without breathmg or eating, 
Whence he tearms Empedocles both a Phyſician and a Prophet , confirmed 
even by his own verſes, 


Friend, who in ſpaccous Agrigentum dwell, 
Buſficd in noble high deſignes, farewell, 

A death: 'eſſe god I am, mortall no more; 
Honour” | by all, with Garlands cover'd o're: 
Which, 'ſoon as ere I come to any T own, 

Both men and women pay to me renown, 


Qq Thouſands 


— — — — — 
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T hou ſands of men enquire the way to wealth, 
Some would divine, others neſt og 0 by health. 


Some there were wheg(cribed rhaſt4o Cqguwabe Magick. Satyrns in his 
Lives relates, that Gorgias the Leontine , who had been diſciple ro Empe- 
cocles, uſed to ſay, that he himſelfe had been preſent with him , when he 

raQiſed Goetick ; and that Empedoc/es , makes a profeſſion therect in his 
Ron when he ſaith ; 


AMed'cines v ſtrewgthen age ard cure aiſcaſe, 

1 haw ſhalt be tawoht, for 1 am $hilld in theſe - 

7 he wrath of veſtleſſe winds thou ;bai; ajſwage, 

Which b'aſt the cor. in their porn rage. 

ind when thou cali'ſt they [hall come bat agaim, 
Rain thou ſh.us chanoe to drought, and 4roughr to radi, 
By whoſe kint Moiſture trees may, ſprout and thrive, 
And make the dead quit Pluto and revue, 


In fine, he was ſo much admired for theſe things, that when he weng co 
the Olympic k games, the eyes of all mer were fixed on him ; neicher was 
their diſcourſe of apy thing ſo much as of Empedocier, 


CHAP, V. 
His Death. 


Is death, ( ſaith Eaertivs) is vaziouſly reported. Herachaes, having 

related the ſtory of-rhe breath-leſle Woman , how much Empeaeclcs 
was admired for railing a dead woman to life , addes, that he appointed a 
Sacrifice in the field of Pifianax , and invited thither many of his friends, 
amonglt whom was Pauſarias, After the feaſt was done , the company 
withdrew themſelves ro reit , buthe (tir'd not out of the place where he 
Jay ac ſupper. The next morning when they aroſe, he alone was miſſing, 
which giving them occaſion to enquire after him of the ſervants, they ſaid 
they knew not what was become of him, onely one of them ſaid, that 
abour Mid-night he heard a great voice, calling Empeaocles, whereupon ri- 
fing up he ſaw a heavenly light, and a ſplendor of Torches , bur nothing 
elſe, They were all amazed at rhis accident, and Par ſanias going down, 
ſent forth ot hers to enquire more (trictly, but was at lalt perſwaded not to 
rrouble himſelfe any further , ſaying thar the thing char had fallen out de- 
ſerved prayer, and thar ſacrifice ſhould be made to him asroa god, Her- 
mips (airh, thar he mad? the Sacrifice upon the cure he wrought on Pan- 
thea, and that the Perſons invited were 80. 

Hi ppobor affirms, that he roſe up from his place and went to ft, 
where he leaped into the fire , that he might leave behind him an opinion 
that he was agod; andtbat afterwards , it was diſcovered by one of his 
Sandalls, which che fire catt up again , for his ſandalls were of brafſe, But 
this report Pa»ſaris contradicts, 

Diodorus the Epheſian, having told how he cured the Se/inurrians of the 
plague , addes that, rhe Se/1mwnr1ans upon a tine fealting by this river, 
f.mp-docles appeared ro them,and they rifing up worſhipped him, and pray- 
ed ro him asagod: which opinion he deſiring to continue, caſt himſelte 
into the hre. 

This relation Times contradicts, affirming, that he departed into Pel:- 
ponncſ#s, and never return'd; whereby it came to paſle , that the manner 
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of his deach is nor known, He likewiſe in his fourth book expreſlely con- 
fures Heracl:aes, for he proyeth that Pi//anax was a Syracutian , and had 
not any eſtate or held ar Agrigemturs ; that Pauſenias , upon that report, 
erected, in memory of his friend, ether alittle Image or Chappell, as to a 
ood, for hewas rich, And how, ſauth he, could he caſt himſelte into the 
flames of ena, of which, being ſo far diflant, he never makes any men- 
tivn ? Indeed he died in Pelyponnc ſs, and it is no wonder that his Tomb 
is not known, tor it hath happened {o ro many others belides. Thus Tis 
mens; adding, that Herac/;acs 1cll3 extraordinary things, as among the reſt, 
the ſtory of a man thar fell ont ut the Moon, 

Hippoborus affirms, that altaruz of Empedscles cover'd, which Rood firfi 
at Agrigentim, was afterwards plac'd before the Senate-houſe at Rome 
uncover'd, being brought thicher by the Romany, of which, ſairh Laertiss, 
there are yer ſome pictures. 

Neanthes relates, that goivg 1n his Chariot to a great ſolemniry at 1ſe/- 


ſena , he fell 1nd broke his chighz of which he died being 77. years old. 


His ſepul-chre is at ſepara; bur inthe accompet of his years Ar:/torle dit- 
f2rs, who ſaith he died at 60. Yer others affirm, he livedto 109. years of 
age. He flouriſhed in che 84th. Olympiad. 

Bur Democritss the Trazenian relates, in Homer's words, that, 


About bys neck he knit a rope, and fell 
From a high cliffs ; his ſoul went down to hell, 


In the fore-mentioned Epiſtle of Telanges, it is ſaid, that being excee- 
ding old he fell into the ſea, and ſo died, Thus much for his death, 


CHAP, VI. 
His Writings. 


51 


A Riſtorle in) his Sophiſt affirms , that Empedocles firſt found out Rheto- xucy. 


rick, Zeno DialeGtick ; andin his book concerning the Poets , that 

Empedocies's ſtyle was Homcricall, and that he was weighty in his expreſſi- 
ons, uling Metaphors much, and other poericall figures , and thar having 
Written, among other Poems , rhe paſſage of Xer-xes over the Helleſponr, 
and a hymne co Apollo, they were both burner, by a iter, or, as Hieronymas, 
a daughter of his : the hymne, upon miltake; the Perſian Poem wittingly, 
for chat ir was imperfe&t, He addes, thar he wrote Tragedies alſo and Po- 
liticks : but Heraclides, ſon of Serapron, aſctibes the Tragedies to another, 
Hieronymus (aith, he lighted upon 43. of them; Neanthes, that he wrote 
Tragedies when he was young, and that he had a ſight of them, 

Moreover he wrote books concerning Natare and Luſtrations, which ex- 
tended to 5000. verſes, and a Med:cinall diſcourſe containing 600. verſes. 

His Luſtrations , Clemens the Rhapſodilt colle&ed , and ſung art the O- 
lympick games, as Phavorinss ſaithin his Commentaries. 


CHAP, VII 
His Opinions. 


E held that there are ® four Elements, Fire, Aire, Water, Earth; and a Plat; plae, 
rwo principall powers, Amity and Diſcord ; one unitive, the other phi, x. 3. 


diſcretive : for thus he writes ; 


To 


-— — —I——SIEoEIoEITSe ot ee - - eu 


Pas. 


—— 
TIES. ie” 


b Plut.pl.1.13, 
e Stob, Ecl. 
Phyl. 1. 19. 
d Plut, pl. r.5. 
ce Plut, 1, 30, 


f Plut. 3, I, 


| 4 Plut. Z, 10. 


h Plut, 1.24. 


i Plut. 3, IN. 


k Plat. 2.13. 
I ibid, 
m Laert. 


n Plat. 2. 20. 
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To the fonr roots of all, attention give; 

The ther Jove; Juno, by whom we live ; 
Next: theſe Pluto; Nettis /aſt, whoſe eyes 
A ford the mortall fountain freſh ſupplies, 


He calls the Heat and Ether, J=piter ; rhe Aire, vitall J#no ; theearth, 
Pluto ; the Water, Neſt#, and the Mortall Fountains £Laeriizs Cites ic 
thus: 

White Jove, and vitall Juno, Pluto then, 
And Neliis giving tears to th'eyes of men. 


The Fire, ſaith he, he calls J#piter ; the Earth, Juno ; the Aire, Plato ; 
the. Warer, Neſtis. Theſe are in an inceflant mutation, whereby there is 
ſuch an erernall produRion of things; whence he adds. 


Sometimes by Friend(hip all are kyit in one , 


Sometimes by Diſcord ſever'd and undone, 


b Before the four Elements , there are certain lealt fragments, cas it 
were elements of elements, of fimilar parts, and round, 

d The World 1s one; the World 15 not the Univerſe , bur a lictle part of 
the Univerſe; the reſt is ſluggiſh matter, 

© Nature is nothing bur the mixture and ſeparation of the Elements ; 
for ſo he ſaith in the ticlt of his Phylicks : 


we otherwiſe; there's no ſuch thing at all 

As that which Mortalls Death or Nature call, 
To Mixtion and Diſcrenon all we owe, 

On which the names of Nature men beſtow, 


f The world is circumſcribed by the circulatiou of the Sun, and thar is 
the bound ot ir, 

' E The right fide of the world 1s that which 1s cowards the Summer Tro- 
pick, the lefr rhat which is towards the Winter T ropick. 

b He, as all thoſe who held the world ro be made of little bodies, in- 
rroduced Concrerions and Diſcretions, but deny*d Generation and Cor- 
ruption, ſaying, That compounds are not made by quality and alreration, 
bur by quantity and coagmentation. 

i Heaven is ſolid, being made of aire condens'd by fire, like Cryſtall ; ir 
containeth a fiery andaer1all nature in both Hemiſphears. 

& The Stars are fiery, conſiſting of thar fire which the Xther containing 
in it ſelf, (truck forthin its firſt ſecrerion, 

! The fixed Stars are falined tothe Cryltall of the Heavens, the Pla- 
nets are looſe. 

m The Sun is a great heap of fre, bigger than the Moon, 

= Thereare tw& Suns, one an archerypall fire in the other Hemiſphear 
of rhe world , filling rhis Hemiſphear , which is continually oppohre ro 
irs ſplendor. As for that which we ſee , 1t 15 the light in that orher He- 
miſphear, repleniſhed with aire, mixed with heat ; and the ſame is occa'- 
on'd by refraction from the earth , thar 15 more round , entring into the 
Sun, whichts of a Cryltalline nature, and yer is trained and carried away 
rogerher withthe morion of thar fire. Bur ro ſpeak more plainly and di- 
{tindly, rhis is as much as ro ſay , The Sun 15 nothing elſe, bur the refle- 
Rion of that lighr of the fire which 1s abour che earth, 
® He 
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* He aſcribed the reaſons of the Solttices , or Tropicks of the Sun, ro , plur. x. 23. 
the Sphear, that containerh-him, and hind:ech him from pailing further; as 
alſo ro the two Tropicks, 
P The Moon 15 in torm like a diſh, p Put. 2. 27, 
+ The Moon is twice as far from rhe Sun, as ſhe is from the Earth, (. gert. 


: : - 8 : - F nN - F 
© Winter comm<eth when the aire is predominant in thicknefſe , and is 4,4. 2. 3: 
: ® o* » *1. . r Plat. 3. 3, 
forced upward; Summer, when the hire 15 in like manner predominant, and 
13 driven downward. 
{The Sea is the ſweat of the earch, burnt by the Sun, which (queezerh C\ Pur. 3, 16. 
thar ſweat out of 1t, 
t The ſoul puts cn the ſeverall forms of all living creatures, and plants ; t Laert. 
whence he ſaid of himielt : 


A Boy TI was, then did a Maid becomes 
A Plan, Bird, Fiſh, andin the vaſt Sea ſwom. 


u The particular ſenſes ate affeted according to the proportion of rheir y Plus 4. 9. 
pores and paſlages, namely, as the proper object of each tenſe is well dit- 
poſed and fitted, 

x Reſemblances in Mirrours come by the means of cerrain defluxions x Plui, 4. 14, 
gathered together, upon the ſuperhcies of rhe Mirrour, and accompliſhed 
by the fire that ariſeth from the ſaid Mirrour ; and withall, tranſmurerh 
the aire that is before it, into whic h choſe fluxtons are ( a::ied, 

s Platarch ſaith, he mingled the viſuall images and beams together , y plur, 4. TY 
Qalling thar which 1s made rhereof, The rayes of a compound image, 

z Hearing 18 perform'd by means of a wind within the hollow of the , pe FR 
ear, turned in manner of aſcrew, fitted and framed of purpoſe within the 
ear, hanging up, and beaten upon in manner ofa bell. 

a The Hegemonick is the confiltence of the blood, a Plut. 4.5, 


EPICHARMUS. 


PICH ARMUS alſoheard Pythaporas, He was of C95, fon of He'os pv, 
thales, Ar three months old, he was Carried from Sicily to Mepara, 

1nd from th2nce to Syracuſe, as he himſelf ſaith in his Commentaries, 

On his image was this inſcription : 


As ſtars exceeded by the radiant Sun, 
Streams by the Ocean, into 1: hich they run ;; 
$2 all by Epicharmus are ſurpaf, 

. O- whoſe head Syracuſe thu Garland pla®d. 


He wrote Commentaries, in which he diſcourſed Phyſiologically , and 


Sententiouſly, and Medicinally; and added little Notes to his Commen- 
taries, by which they are known to be his. He died go years old. 
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RCHYTAS was of Tarentum, ſon of 1 IMmeſagoras, or ( as Ariſto. 
renns ) of Heſtyews. Healſo heard P\thagoras, This was he, by 
whoſe means Plao,when Diony ſis had a mind to pur him to death, 
was delivered. He was generally admired for all ſorts of vertue, 
He was ſeven times Generall of his own Country-men , whereas all 
others were bur once rhe Law prohibiring, thac they ſhould nor be oft- 
ner. There 1s extant an Epiſtle of his ro Plato , ro this effect. 


Archytas to Plato, Health. 


T is well that you are recovered of your ſickneſſe; for, beſides what you wrote, 
I Damiſcus hath informed us ſo, We :ook care of the Cmmmentaries , and went 
to the Lucanians where we diſcourſed with the ſans 0 f O-rellus, Parr , concern. 
ing Laws, anda Kingdom, and P;ety, andthe Generation of al thinss, we 
bavez aud part we have ſent;thereſt are not to be found at preſem;:; As ſoon 4s 
we find them, you ſhall have them, 


Plato returned this Anſwer, 


Plato to Archytas, wregr ow. 


pf $4 Commentaries which you ſent, we received with much joy , and excee- 
dingy admire the Author, who ſtems to ws to be a perſon worthy hs Ance- 
ftors, who were Myreans , ſome of thoſe Trojans who went with Laomedon 
good men, at the ftory ſpeaks them, As for my Commentaries , concerning which 
you wrote, they are not poliſfgd, but 45 they are I have ſent them ; as for the Cu- 
ſtody of them, we are bath agreed, ſo that T ſhall need roenquire nothing of you, 
Farewell, 
Ar;ſtoxems {aith, He was never worked in the Field; but once,throug] 
the envy of others, rehgn'd his charge, and then all his Souldiers 
*Lib.1-Od.28, were raken, Ir appears by * Horace , thar he periſhed by ſhipwrack, who 
bripgs in a Marrinerexpoltulatipg withhim upon ir, thus. 


T hee the ſurveyor of the Sea and Land, 
A nd the innumerens ſand , 

A little ſhare of theſe ſmall duſty graing , 
Archytas now contains, 

Hard by the Matine ſhore: [t nou ghr avail'd, 
Smce dye thou muſt, thay; ſcad 

Th*aeriall Orb, or that thy ſoarmy ſoul 
Ore-rnn the wheeling Pole, 


ARCHTYTAS anſwers, 


And ſo d)*dPeloprs father, at whoſe Feaſts 
The gods themſelves were gueſts ; And 
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And Tithon, who Aurora enrertain'd ; 
Minos, whom Jove deſign'd 
Admiſſion to his counſells; and again 
D-rk Tartata derarm, 
Panthous on, who, by his Target known, 
And from the |hrine ta'ne down, 
Arteſted, that m Trojan Wars he breath'd, 
And io black death bequeath'd 
Nothing but 5ksn and nerves, whons thou wilt yield 
In truth and natnre thild, 
But all men io one enale(ſe night are led, 
And once death”; par muſt tread, 
Some are ſtern Mats's 1 rephies; Seas become 
The oreedy Sailors Tomb, 
T he fates of young and old together crowd , 
No head u aiſallow%d 
By mercileſſe Proſerpina; and me 
Imo thlllyrian Sea 
The wind, which doth Orion's Star purſue , 
Unruly Auſter threw, 
Put gruage not thou, kind Aariner, to ſpread 
On my unburied head 
And bones, ſome f.w of theſe looſe ſands; ſo may 
" Fierce Eurus twrn awa 
Whatever threatens the Heſperias floods, 
Un the Apulian woods, | 
Securms thee from harms a ſwelling tyde 
Of wealth on evzy /ide 
Flow on thee by grea' Jove and Neprune ſent, 
Tarentum's Preſident 
If thou negleit, hou maiſt in future age 
1hy guiltiefſe ſons engage 
In thu offence, perhaps fate may return 
W. as due unto thy ſcorn. 
Vengeance may on my poor perition wait , 
And thee now ght expiate, 
The ſt 'p is (mall, a thou [ailſt on, thou maiſt 
Duſt thrice upon me caſt, 


He invented Cranes and Screws, and madea Pidgeon of wood that 


flew; but when ſhe once retted , could nor riſe. Of the duplication of a -*f+ 


Cube, I have ſpoken formerly in the lite of Plato. 


Being angry with a Country-man, he ſaid, What would I have done to (;,. 4, amie; 


thee, it 1 had not been angry ? 


He was very modeſt , andabſtained from obſcene expreſſions ; and if x1. var. bit, 


there were a neces\iity of any, he wrote it upon the wall, 

He ſaid, that if a man ſhould go to heaven, and behold the nature of the 
world, and beauty of the ſtats , he would find, that che admirarion of 
them, orherwiſe the moſt pleaſing thing in the world, would be very 
unpleaſant co him, if he had not one to Communicate it unto, 

He ſaid, thar ir is as hard to find a man withour deceit , as a Fiſh with- 
out bones. 

He ſaid, Thar rhe Judge and Sanctuary 1s one; for he who hath received 
W:ong flies to both, 

He ſaid, That every Common-wealth conſiſts of three things, the Ru- 
ler, 
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de Scn-Q, 


L aert. 


L gert. 


Put. pl. phil. 


2.15, 
Dlut. 4, x 6. 


P/ut. 4.18, 


Dt. pl. 4. 17. 


Plat. 5. 16, 


and drawethrto it , like a ſpunge, of all che food , 


15 the diffaiion of the ſaid bl»od;;Death, the urre 


eALCM AON. 


ler, the Ruled, and the Laws : whereof, the beit ought ro command : the 
worlt, tro be commanded, 

Per , in the POT nt Cato, gives an account of an Oration of Archy. 
rai tothis ettect ; Thar there 1s no 0 peliilen:e : more Capirall given by nature 
ro men, than co: por call pleature, by which they ate init ©d to run head- 
{trong and unbridl<d on, to eny a the luit of that greedy pleaſu: re. Hence 
aig Sed ber r ay ings of Our Country ; hence, ſubverftions of Comman- 

alth;:hence, Pp ivare Treaties with enemis. in ine, trherc1is no wicked. 
ne, no michict ro the undertaking whe: cot , this luſting after pleaſure 
will nor 1mp-ll us: Rapes, Adulteries, and all ſucn leudneile, are Pr OvNe 
a4 by no other allurements, than thoſe of pleaiu'e., And whereas Naru: 7C, 

rſome god, hath not bettowed on man any thing more excellent than a 
_—_ there 15 nothing ſo contrary ro this divine gitt,as pleaſure ; for, as 
long as pleaſure rules, there 18 no place for Temperance, nor can vertue 
—_ 11t under the ju” iſe iction of pleaſure. Which, to underitand the ber- 

, headviſed ro fancy to our ſelves ſome man , provoked by corporeall 
OR. Ce the greateli imaginable ; and he conceived, that no man will 
doubr, bur char as long as he rook 10y therein, he could fix his reaſon, his 
mind, his thoughts , UpoN nothing elſe» Wherefore there is not hing lo 
dereſiable,norhing {1 peſtilent. as pleaſure 3 for, it it be g-eat and long, it 
extinguitherh all che light of rhe mind. | 

There were four of this name ; the firſt, this Philoſopher; the ſecond, of 
Afyrilciie, a Mahcian 35 rhe third , wrote concerning Agriculture ; the 
fourth, an Epigramn ck Poer. Some add the fifth, an Archite&. 


AL CMA@ADO N. 


MA ON was of Crtrna; he alſo heard Pythanoras, He was 
 hiefly adaicte jig ro Medi: ne but {tna1cd Philology allo, laying, 
[h- 'CaUC manycancies of hu' nan thi N2S. Phat Ortans thinks him 
the tizit rhart wrote a Phyiicall Diflert ration, He aſſerted, rhar rhe 
Moon hath on crernall nature. - He was {on of Perithus , 2S appeareth by 
'Th\0 beginning on his Bonk . Aicmzxon a (3 ctontan, [97 _ Perithus » fait þ 
tl 5 to Þ ontiut, ang FARO , and Bathyllus . Of inviſible and immn1 tall 
the g 115 Pave tam hrowledgr; m: ng conject, 're, &c. He aflerred 
the ſoul ro be immorr? 2ll, and that ir moverh perperually like the Sun, 

H- alerted, that the Plane: s hold an oppolit2 courſe ro the fixed Stars, 
fron \Welt to Ealt. 

We hear by rhe hollow of the ear ; that reſounderh when the wind en- 
reerh into 1t, becauſe all empty rhirgs make a ſound. 

By moytture and warmth in the LONcue , rocether with the ſoftneſle 
thereot, all obrects of taſte are diltinguiſhed, 

Reaſon, the principall part of rhe foul, is within the brain , and that by 
it we (mell, drawing in (cents and ſmells by reſpirarttons. 

WW ny Mule 8g ATC barren, foe Plut. p/ac, p ph { lth, G cap 14. 

The intanc in the womb feeds by rhe whole body ("Ss ir ſacketh and 
that which is g00d fo: 


Ls 
FF 


i: WO X 


nourithmenrt. | 
The head 18 firit made, as being the ſear of reaſon. 
Sleep is made by the return ot blood into the continent veins : PI 


r departure rhereo 


HIPPASUS: Ao 


The equall diſtribution of the faculties of thz body , moiſture, hear, Plur, 5. 30. 
drinefle , cold, birrer, ſweer, and rhe reſt, is char which maintainerh | 
healch; che predominance of any of them cauſerh ficknefle, for the pre- 
dominance of one 15 rhe corruption of all rhe other , andis the cauſe of 
indiſpoſition ; rhe efficient, in reſpect of excefhve heat or cold ; the ma- 
reriall in reſpect of abundance, or defect of hamours ; as in ſome there is 
want of blood or brain ; whereas health 1s a proportionable contempera- 
tion of all theſe qualities. | 


HIPPASUS: 


[ppaſus was a Metapontine , (or as ſome afhrm a Sybarite) a Py- x.,;, 
thagorean allo, * Jamblichw faith he was drown'd in the Sea, a * de vit, Pj- 
juſt reward for his impiery , Wor that he had publiſh*'d the dos thag. 
Carine of Pythagoras, 

He aſſerted that fire 1s the principle of all things, of which all things are Leert. 
made, and into which all things reſolve.” All rhings are made by exrincti- 
on of this fire ;, firſt, the groſler part of it, being contraſted becomerh 
earth,then the earth being looſened by the narure of the fire, becomes wa- 
rer;the water exhaled becomes aire. Again the world and all bodies ſhall - 
be diſſolved in a conflagration ; fre cheretore 1s the principle, for all rhings 
were made of ir ; and rhe end, becauſe all rhings are reſolved into ir. 

Likewiſe hg held rthar there is a determinate time of the mutation of che 
world, and that rhe Univerſe is bounded and alwayes moyed, 

Demetrins (aith, he left nothing extant 1n writing, 

There was another of this name, a Lacedemonian, who wrote five books 
of the Lacedemonian Common-wealth, 


PHILOLAUS. 


Fli/olans was of Crotona, a Pythagorean ; of him it was that Plato 
wrote to Dio, to purchaſe ſome Pythagorean books ; he was put to 
death upon ſuſpicion, thar he aimed ar rhe T yranny. 
He aflerted, that all chings are made by Neceſſity and Harmony ; 
and was the firlt that ſaid the earth moveth circularly; which ſome aſcribe 
to Hiceras of Syracuſe. | 
He wrote one book ; which Iermipprs { citing ſome other Author) 
afrms-rchar Plato, when he went to Sicily to Diony ſins, purchaſed of the 
Kinſmen of Philolans, paying for it 4o Alexanarian Mint ; and out of 1t 
rok his Timens, Others ſay that Di-nyfius gave 1t him , Naving raken 1t 
tron a young man, Diſciple to Philo/ars, whom he freed our of Priſon. 
Demetrius ſaith thar Philolans itt publiſhed a Pyrhagorick diſcourſe 
concerning nature, beginning thus , Nature, and the whole wo;ld, and all 
1129s init, are aptly conne(ted of infinites and /inites, Is 
Plutarchrelates \, that after the Pythagorean aſſociations were expelled 
12 Cities, thoſe who kept (till rogerher, being aſſembled ina houſe at Me- 
'pon' un rhe * Cylonians ſet the houſe on fire, and burnt them all except F " real heres 
' bilola5 and [,yſis , who being young men, ſtrong and ative, eſcap2d —_ act acoÞ 
-1rourh the fire, Phi/olans fled to the I ucamians, where ſome ntherfriends 
| S\ Came 
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Plut. 2, 20, 


Plut. $, I 3, 


EL cert. 


EUDOXUS. 


came to him, who gathering themſelves rogerher, over-malter'd the Cylo- 
nians. Baur of this formerly,in the lite of Pybagoras, | 

He affirmed, that there is a two-fold corruption : one While, by fire fal- 

.Ving from Heaven ; another, by water out of the Moon , poured torth by 
the circumgyration of the Aire ; the exhalations whereof d.come the food 
ot the world, 

The ſubitance of the Sun 15, as it were cf glafle, receiving the reverbera- 
tion of all rhe fire in the world , and tranſmitting the light thereof ro us, 
as it were through a tirainer , as that ftery light in Heaven reſembleth rhe 
Sun ; ther, that which proceederh from it,, 1510 form of a mirrour ; and 
thirdly there is a ſplendor, which by way of refle&iont:om that murrour, 1s 
ſpread uponus; and this we call the Sun , as1t were the 1mage of an 
]I mage. | 

The earth moverh round abour the fire in an oblique Circle, as the Sun 


and Moon do, - _ 


E UDOXUS: 


Udoxi!ts was of Gniaus, fon of LA ſchines ; he was an Altrologer, 
Geometrician, Phy tian, and Law-giver ; He lcarnt Geomer ry of 
, Archyias ; Medicine, of Philiſtio , the Sicthan, as Callmachus at- 
hrms. 

Sor10n ſquth , he heard Plato allo ; for being 22. years old, and in a vet 
mean condition, he was invited by the tame ot rhe Socratick Philoſophers 
to goto Aihbens , with Theowedon a Phylican that maintained, and much 
attected him. He lived in the Pyrenm, and went up every day to Ai en;, 
where he heard the Sophilts, and return'd. Thus he lived rwo months, 
and then went home ; where his friends making a collection of money for 
hum, he travelled ro egypt with Chi ypppns a Phylician, carrying along 
with him Letters of :'xcommendation from Apeſtlans to Neftabrs, wno te- 
commended him to the Prieftts, There he lived a year and four months, 
having his eye-brows; and wrote, as ſome think; his hiſtory of eight years. 
Thence he went roC yzicus, andto Propontrs, teaching Philoſophy ; and to 
Atauſcins, Arlalt, having gorren together many Diſciples, he return'dto 
hens, tovex Plats, as fome conceive, for having formerly rejected him. 
Some ſav, that P/ato making a tealt, he raught him the way of placing his 
zucits, inthe figure of a lemicrrcle. 

Nicemachus fon of Ariſtotle fauch , he aſſerted pleaſure to be the chiet 
C00 3 

He was much honourca 1n his owne Country, as appears by the Decree: 
mage concerning him. He was very eminent alfa amovs the Greeks, for 
he gave lawes ro ſome Ciries , and taught thzm ( as HHermippes affirms ) 
Altrol. gy and Geometry ; and many other excellent things, 

He hnd three Daughters , As, Philizs, and Delphi, Eratofthenes 3f- 
firms, he wrote wuray duxAzyes ; bor others, that the Egyptians wrote 
th-m in their owne Larguage , and that Ariftoxerrs tranſlaced them into 

reck. 

From him Cory ops the Gnidian, fon of FEr/zers, received all that he 
wore concerning tie Gods, and the World, and Meteors, 
He lefr many excellent Writings. 
He hada ſon, rigors, father ro Chry/ppzs, the diſcivle of Aethlin:, 
TE 


& « % 


EUDOXUS. 


He flouriſhed in the 103. Olympiad ; died 53. years old. When he 
lived in «/£gYP: wich Jchonuph:.s, a Heliopolirane, an Oxe licked his gar- 
ment ; whereupon the Prietts fore-told char he ſhould be yery eminenr, 
bur nor long Iiv'd, I hus Laertias, x | 

If therefore he lived about the 103. Olympiad , and in the 239. year of 
his age, heard P/aro, Exſebins ſeems to be mittaken » Who afhrms, he flon- 
riſhed in the beginning of the gp. Olympiad, which was ſeyen years after 
'he death of Secr.zres , at what time Exdo.xns Could not have attained any 
eminence, it he were Diſciple ro P/ato, as C:cers alſo affirms he was * Stra- 
9, , that hz went with P/ao into Xgyprt ; Sxidas, that he was cOntempo- 
ary with him. 

O. his writings are mentioned Oct acterrs ; ſee Cenſorinus, de Die natal;, 
1P.19. 

[ns TegVg0; . cited by Atherers and others ; perhaps the ſame Srrabo calls 
Tv TE? LT Evg9:w ogxar ; It conilied of many books , che 7W, Cited 
by Stepharus, and Porphyrius. 

Phenomena; mentioned by the anonymous Writer of the life of Ara- 
tro, 

There were others of rhis name; 


* 


one of Rhodes, a Hiſtorian ; ano- 
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" Loere. 


thr, of Sicily, a Comick Poet ; another of Grids, a Phyſician; * ano- * Strabe. 2s 
ther, of Cyzicu#s, Hitherto, of the Pychavorcan Philo [ophers. Viin, 2. 6,9. 
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HERACLITUS 


Ot SENS" 


CHAP. L 


His Country, Parents, Maſters. 


na 4@ Sthe /ovick Set, which was ſo named from the place 
acgd\ of its initicution, communicated that denomination 

= cx) in genercall toall the Sets that were deſcended from 
a, it, though founded in other places ; So the Pythag.- 

RP& yearn Set, being from the Countrey where it was 

v8 planted rermed /ralick, all rhe Sets thar ſprung our 
of ir, though ſome of them had their beginning farre 

Q from /taly, were included under the generall nocion 
of [ralick, Of theſe there were four ; the Herachtian, the Elearick,, the 
Sceptick ( or Pyrrbonian), and the Epicurean. 

The Aurhor of the firſt was Hezaclitns, an *: Epheſian; his Father, by ,, .. Fo 
Laertius called Plyſo, by Clemens Banſo, by Suidas Bloſſo, or Pleuto, or (ſaith gy, * 
he)as others Heracion ; He had alſo anuncle, Heracleodorss, whom he men- Strom. r. 
tions in his :*Epiltles. ': ad Amphid. 

:* Ariſtonymus ſaith, that whilſt he was yet young he was the wiſeſt of _. Stob.s 
all men, becauſe he knew that he knew nothing ; Laerti=s. that he was ,,* Oe 
admirable from his Childhood ; for, whilſt he was young he uſedro 
ay that he knew nothing, and when he was grown up, that he knew all 
things, 

Laertius adds, that he heard no man, but profeſſ*dthat he himſelf made in- 
quirv,and ſonght ont all thmgs of himſelf. Bur the learned Caſaubon juſtly 
doubrs,rthat L4ertiws miſtakes the meaning of thoſe words, and that they 
rather referre co a ſtrict inquiry, which he uſed co make inco himſelf, ac- 
cording 'to the Delphian motto, Know thy ſelf ; ro which effett *: Plurarch 
commends as a memorable ſaying of his, { have been ſeeking our my ſelf, 
And Laertius himſelf acknowledgeth, upon the teſtimony of Sorion, thar 
ſome affirmed, he heard Xenophanes ; co whom Suidas adds, Huppaſus the 
Pythagorean, 

:* He flouriſhed about che 69th. Olympiad, *in che time of Dar'ss +, gen, 
Hyft apis. * Sud, 
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HER ACLITUS. 


CAAP. II. 
How he lived at Epheſus. 


Aertins ſaith hewas of a high ſpirit, contemning others, as appear1 by a 
Liz of his| perhaps the fitth book of Politick; our of which * Clemen; 
ſe:ms to Cire rne Same ſentence ] wherem he ſaith, ** Much Lrarning in. 
« [truits not the mind,for then it would have inſtrufted Hefiod and Pyrhagoras, 
&« 44 a/ſo Xznophanes and Hecatzus, for there is but one wiſe thing ; which 
« ;5 10 know when to govern all by all : He alſo ſaid chat Homer deſerved to 
be thrown 9ut of the Schools and beaten ; as alſo Archilochus. 

Asa further * argument of the greatneſs of his ſpirit, A ntIſthenes relates 
that he gave the Kingdome to his brother ; Laertizs, that being detired 
ro take upon bim the ſupream powerghe fleighted it, becauſe the City was 
p:epolleſl'd with an 111 way of Government ; and retiring to the Temple 
of D.anagplay'd at Dice there with the boyes, ſaying ro the Ephe/ians that 
{tood abour him, ©* Worſt of men, what do you wonder at ! 1s it not beiter ro ao 
ihus,than to govern you ? 

Much offended was: he with the Ephefians for that they had baniſhed 
his friend Hermodorss,in whoſe behalf he reproved them ſharply, writing 
thus ; The Epheſians deſerve to dye all Children, and to leave iheir City ro 
Children,for that they caſt our Hermodorus the moſt excellent among ſt them, 
ſuying, Let not one of us be more excellent than thereſt z and if there be any 
ſuchy/et him go to another place, and lrve among ſt other people, 

D:rizs King of Perſia wrote to the Epheſians to repeal the baniſhmen 
of Hermodorws, and to reſtore him ro his Patrimopy. He wrore alſo to 
Heracl'tus, inviting him to come and live with him ; the Letter was to 


this efte}, 


*: I King Dariss ſalure Heror!itms rhe Epheſian a wiſe 
erion. 
On have put forth a A ES, rc Nature, hard to be underſtood and 
mmterpreted ; but by {5 much as I under ſtand of it, it pea to promiſe the 
Theo-y of the whole World, and of the things that depend hereon, which conſt 
in divine motion, and by many queſtions ana dottrines, as well to thoſe who art 
[frulfullin the Greek learning, as to others verſ'd in Meteorologie and other 
Learning ,to d:ubr what 1s the true meaning of what you have written. King 
Darius :herefore,Son of Hyſtaſpes, deſires to participate of your L-arning, and 
of the Greek Inſtitution, Come 4s ſoon 4s you canto my preſ-nce and royall Pa 
lace; for the Greeks, for the moſt part, are not obſeqious to wiſe men, but deſ» 
piſe the good things which they deliver, With me you (ha'l h rve the firſt place, 
and dayly honour and titles ; your way 0 f living ſhall be as noble as your In- 
ſtrut ions, | 
But Heraclitus, refuſed his offer, returning him this Anſwer. 


Heraclitus to Darius the King , Son of Hyſtaſpes ; 
Health. 
LL men liv;ng refrain from truth and 1#ſtice, and purſue unſatiablentſt 
\ and vain-clory,by reaſon of their folly ; but I, having forgot a evil, and 
j1mning the ſociety of imbred envy and pride, will never come to the Kingdome 
of Per fra,being contented with a little according ts my own mind. 
Demetrius athrms he ſleighred the Athenians alſo, who had a great rel- 
peR for him. k 
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HEReACLITUS., 


He continually bewailed che wicked lives of men, and 4s offer as he 
came abroad among ft thems fell a weeping, conſidering that all things which are 
done are m1 ſ er). . 


CHAP, II. 
Hiz Ketirement. 
7 "iow laſt, faith Lacrtius, growing into 4 great hatred of mankind, he 


retired co the mountains and lived th:re, feeding upon graſſe andherb,; 


che diſlike which he had of the Eptieſians being much exaſperated by a diſ- 


reſpeR chey ſhewed ro him z whence, *: Demeerius affirms, that, the Ephe- 4 Lerrr, 


frers [leighting himyhe betook himſelf to a privace life, che occalion is relaced 
by himſelf in*; two Epiltles ro Hermodors:;the ficit, is chis, 


Heraclitzus ro Hermodoras, 


R- not angry any longer 1n your own Caufe, Hermodors ; Euthycles, 
Son of that Nycophon who cammitred ſacriledge, bath endited me of 
impiery ( overcomming me by his ignorance who am excellenc in wiſ- 
dome ) for that upon the Altar by which I Rood I wrote my name, making 
my ſelf,of a man, a god. Thus | ſhall be condemned of i npiety by the 
impious. What think you ? I ſhall ſeem impious to chem for difſenting 
from them in opinion concerning the Gods, If blind men were to judge 
of ſighr,they would ſay that blindneſle were fight: bur,O ye ignoravr men, 
_— us firſt what God is, that when you declare us to be impious you 
may be believed. Where is God, ſhut up in Temples ? O pious men, who 
laceGod in the dark, Iris a reproach toa man torell him he is a (tone; 
bo of God yon profeſſe, as atruch and in his commendations, he is born 
ofa rock. You ignorant people! you know not, that God is not made 
with hands, neither harh he any baſis from che beginning, nor hach one 
circumferencez but the whole world, adorned with living Creatures, 
Planrs,and Starres,is his maniion, Bur if you your ſelves are unlearned, 
ler nor my learning be conitrued impiety, Learn wiſdome and under» 
ſand ; bur you aocramictine do I force you, Yougrowold with igno- 
rance and rejoyce in your own wickedneſs. Hercules was not, as Homer 
bely'd him to be, a murtherer of Strangers. What was it rhar deified him > - 
his own integrity,and fortirude, by which he perform'd {o many Labours.' 
Am nor Ithen,O ye men, good alſo ? I was miſtakengwhen 1 asked you ; 
for though you ſhould ſay the contrary, yer Lam good, and have pzrfor- 
med many difficult Labours.I have overcomepleaſures ; I have over: ome 
nches :; I have overcome ambition ; I have malter*d cowardice ; I have 
maſter'd latrery : fear hath nothing to objec againſt me, drunkenneſſe 
hath nothing to obje& againſt me:ſorrow is afraidof me ; anger is afraid . 
of me ; I have won the Garlandin fgoring againlt rheſe adverſaries, a 
task which was impoſed on me by my (elf, not by Ewriſthens, Will you 
not give oyerto flander Wiſdome,and to preſs your own [inns and crines 
upon your ſelves > If yon could return to life 500. years hen. e, you 
would find Heraclitzs (till alive,but nor the leaſt print of your nimes, I. 
ſhall equalize, by reaſon of my Learning, the lives of Cities and Nations 
I ſhall never be Menc'd. If the Ciry of the Epheſians were razed to the 


ground, and all their altars deſtroy'd,- yer will che Souls of men be che 
Places tro preſerve my memory. I will alſo marry Hebe, nor the H-be of 
Hercules, he will alwayes be wich herhimſelf ; mine is another. Vertue 


hath brought forth many and beſtow'd one up2n Homer, another upon 
U u Heſod 


HERAMCLITUS.. 
Heſod, and to ey ery good man one, which is the renown of his Learning, 
Am nor I wiſer than Exchycles who alone know God ? Bur thou being bold 
and impious thy ſelf rhink*ſt him God who 1s noe God : If the Altar of 
God be not erected, there is nat God; bur if the Altar of one rhat is not 
God be erected, then-he is God! as if ones wete witneſſes of the Gods, 
His works ſhould bear witneſlg of him, as thoſe of the Sun, night and day, 
bear witneſle ; the four ſeaſons of rite year ats his witneſſes; the whole 
fruitfull earth is his witneſſe ; the Moon 1s his work, a heavenly teftimony, 


The other Epiſtle is this, 


To Hermodorns. 


I Underftandrthar the N—_ are about to make a lay againſt me, mol} 
llegally;for it is not a Law which is made for a lingle perſon, bur judg- 
ment : the Epheſians know nor thar a judge is different from a Lawgiver, 
and this 15 ſo much the berrer, for that 1t is uncetrain who ſhall rran(- 
greſle it, > Bur the Judge ſeerh before his eyes the perſon thar isto 
Tubfer. They know, Hermodorm, thar I affifted you in the framing of 

Laws, and < refore Will baniſh me, bur nor before they have confured 
hedfelves. They decree, thar he who laughs not and hates mankind 
{hall depart the City before the Sun riſe ; rhis 15 the law they would 

make. Fhiete 15 no man, Hermwodorss, bur laughs,except Herac/:is ;and {0 

they baniſh me. Oye men! Will Fenot learn, why I never laugh? Ir is nor 

that ] Hare men, bur their wickedneſle ; write your Law thus, Who- 
ſoever hateth wickedneſſe, ler him depart che City, and I will be che firf 
char ſhall go, willing to forſake, not my Country, but the-malice of my 
Country-men. Write your decree over again. But if you grant thereis 
wic kedneſſe and vice among the Epheſians, -and that 1 hate you for it, 
why ſhould nor I make a juſter Law, Than they, who through their wicks 

'edneſſe arethe 6ccafion rhat Heraclitws never laughs, ſhould depart this 

lifezOr-rather lecthem be fined great ſums, for the loſle of -Wealth will 
more afMi& you : this is death ro you. You have -done me wrong int:- 
king away that which Godgave me, and baniſhing me unjuſtly, Shalll 
therefore love you ? firſt, for thar you have taken all joy away from me, 
and,nox ceaſing there,opprefle me with layys andexile ; for hill I lire 

| in te Cleyyl am baniſhed from you > With whom do I commir adultery 
Wirch what company do I commir murther ? With whom am I drunk ? 

' Withiwhom do I joyn in wickednefle ? I corrnpr none ; I injure none;] 
am alone in the Ciry, You have made it adeſart by your wickedneſle. 
Hath Heraclirus made your Forum honeſt ? No : but Heraclirxs would 
haye made you and the whole City good; bur you would not, I would 
do it,and am alawro others ; I am the only perſon that ought nottob: | «i 
puniſhed by the Cny. Do yu wonder that I neyer laugh > I wonder at 
you,rhat you can rejoyce an tt 


do wrong ; for thoſe that do unjuſtly ous! 
to have a ſowre look. If you would give me an opportunuy of laughte;, 
live. in peace ; and conteſt not unjuſtly : you carry ſwords jp you: 
FOOgnths plunder wealth, raviſh women, poyſon friends, commir ſacti- 
ledge, betray the rruſt rhe people repoſe in you, take away mens livesb! 
cotture. ; evety man is full of a ſeverall wickednefſe, Shall I laugh when 
ſee men. do theſe things ? Their garments, beards, and heads ordered wit? 
_unngceſſary care ;2 Mother deſerted by a wicked Son, or youpg n1en con: 
ſumupg their patrimony, or a Citizen whoſe wife is raken from him, 0:3 


_ Virgin caviſh'd,” or a Concubine enterrained as a wife, or one impuCcen 
yours i 


HER AGETTUS. 
young man courted by the whole City , or deadly poiſons by unguents, 
or ſome at fealts, filling their bellies more wich poiſgt then wich dainries, 
or the people treating of publick affairs in the _ > Vertue more 11- 
id rhen vice , would ſtrike me blind, if I ſhould laugh at your Wars. 
By Maſick , Pipes, and ſtripes you are excited ro things contraty to all 


Harmony. Iron, a mettall more proper for ploughs and tillage, is firred . 


for ſlaughter and death. You injure the Gods , warlike Minerya, and 
Mars, tirnamed Enaline : Men raiſing armies againſt men , covet to kill 
- one another, puniſh them who forſake the Feld » fornot being murde- 
rous 3 and honour, as valiant, ſuch as are drunk with blood : but Lyons 
arme not themſelves againſt one another ; Horſes berake not themſelves 
to ſwords ; the Eagle buckles nor on a. breaſ(t-plate againſt an eagle. No 
other Creatures uſe inſtruments of War , their limbs are their wea- 
pons. Hagnes 2re the arms of thoſe , beaks of theſe, wings of others. 
Swittneſſe ro ſome z bigneſle, ſmallneſle, ſwimming, to others ; to many 
their breath; no ircationall Crearure uſeth a ſword, but keeps it ſelf with- 
in the lawes, to which it 15 deſign'd by Nature ; but man Joth not ſo, more 
blameable, becauſe more underſtanding. You muſt wiſh for an end of 
your Warres , if you would cake me oft from this ſeverity, Nor worſe 
then cheſe internall difſentions, is, your depopularions of Cities , tor- 
mevring aged perſons, raviſhing wives, taking away children from their 
Mothers and Nurſes, defiling beds, viciating Virgins, abuling boyes, 
* Caſting free perfons into bonds , demoliſhing the Temples of the gods, 
digsing np the Monuments of the Heroes , triumphing in wickedveſle , 
oftering grarulatory ſacrifices to the gods, for theſe unjuſt aRions. 
Abour theſe , without laughing , you conreſt in peace by Argument, and 
in War with Steel. Youforceaway Juſtice by your Swords. Hermodormu, 
is baniſhed for writing Laws , Heraclits is baniſhed for impiety; the Ci- 
ties are deferred of Juſtice , the Deſarrs of Injuſtice. The people have 
» builr walls, as ceſtimonies of the wickedneſle of the inhabitants , ſhucring 
op your own lives. You are all fenced with houſes ; there are other walls 
of wickedneſſe, enemies within you , your own Noery cen - enemies 
' withour you, ſtrangers : All enemies, no friends. CanlT laugh, ſeeing ſo 
many enemies? You think che wealth of other men is yourown ; you 
thinkthe wives of other menare your own. Youlay the yoke of ſervi- 
tude upon free perſons ; you deyour the living ; you violate che Laws ; 
you ratifie wickedneſſe by Law ; you do violence to all ſu;h as conſenc 
not to your juſtice, Your Laws themſelves conyince you of injultice ; 
forif they were not , you would go wholly unpuniſhed ; whereas now 
you are a lirtle reſtrained, and, 6 fearof puniſhment , with-held from 
the utmolt injuſtice. 


| Thereis a third Epiſtle of his to the ſamepzrſon, expreſling no leſle 
diſaffeRionto the Epheſians. 
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* Epiſt, Grzc. ;1, * (1yo Epiltles ro Amphidamas, The firkt is this, 


HER ACLITUS. 


Heraclitus to Hermodornsy. 


Ive me notice, Hermodorus, when you intend to go to /raly ; may the 
Gods and Demons of that place receive you kindly. 1 dreamer , that 
I beheld all the Diadems of the whole world, make their addreſſe to your 
Lawes, and, ſhucting their mouths after the Perfian manner, adore them, 
they being ſeated above all the reſt, The Epheſians will adore thee, when 
thou art dead , when thy lawes ſhall bear a generall iway ; then necelility 
will force them ro uſethem , for God hath taken away che power trom 
chem, and they have acknowledg'd themſelves worthy of ſervitude. This 
I ſearnt from the more ancient. All A/iais reduced by rhe King | of Perj1a] 
and the Epheſians are ſpoiled. They are nor accultomed to irue liberty 
and dominion, and now it 1s very likely will bz obedient, it rey are com- 
manded to lament and accuſe the gods for not giving them riches. Ir is 
the part of blind men, not of a good man , to value th: goods or Fortune, 
The Sibyll frequently hinted this , rhat trom Gy -ece there ſhould come a 
wiſe man into {ra.y, The Sybill knew thee ſo many ages ſince, Heme 16- 
71 ; even then thou wert in being: but the Epheſians will nor yet ſee him, 
whom Truth acknowledged, by the mourh of a Woman,divinel; inſpir'd. 
A teſtimony is given of your wiſdome ; bur the Epheſians diſallow the te- 
ſttimony of a god : they ſhall ſmart for their inſolence, and even now do 
ſmart forit , having anill opinion of us alſo. God puniſherh nor by ta» 
king away riches, he rather allowes them to the viched, as aN aggravation 
of ; Jr crimes, that, abounding in wealth, their offences may be more no- 
torious ro all men ;. for poverty is a veile, I wiſh fortune may not forſake 
you, that all men ary oe your wickedneſſe. Bur farewell they ; as for 
you, acquaint me With the time of your departure , for I would by all 
means meet you, and diſcourſe with you alictle , amovegſt other things, 
concerning Lawes, 1 had committed ut ro writing, bur that I thoughrir 
fir rather to be conceal'd : nothing is more conceal'd then when one man 
{peaks ro another alone, andeſpecially when Herac/1us ro Hermogor:, 
The ordinary ſort of men differ not from broken pitchers which can hold 
nothing , bur ler It run out by babling, The Athenians being Afatoch- 
thones, knew the nature of men, that, being made of earth, they have 
cralie minds, and therefore inflituted them in a ſecrecy and ſilence of My- 
Keries, thar they might hold their peace through fear , not our of judge» 
ment, and'that it might be no longer hard for : com ro practile filence. 


CHAP. JI. 
Hes feckneſſe and Death. 


Tz diet which he uſed in the mountains, being nothing bur graſſe and 
herbs broughc him intoa drophe , whereupon he was conſtrained to 
returne tothe City. The account of his ſickneſle receive from himſelfe, 


7 
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Heraclitus to Amphidamas. 


Am fallen fick, 4mphidamas, of a Droplie, Wharſoever is inus , if ic 
|: the dominion , it becomes a diſeaſe. Excefle of hear js a feaver ; 
exceſſc of cold, a palley ; exceſſe of wind, Collick. My diſeaſe comes from 
-xceſſe of moitture. The ſoul is ſomerhing. divine, that keeps all theſe in 
due proportion ; rh2 firſt rhing 1s healrh, nature her ſelfe 15 health; we 
cann tr tore-ſee what is contrary to nature » bur afrer that it happens, I 
know the nature of the world, 1know rhat of man; I know diſeaſes, I 
know health 3 I will cure my ſelfe, I will imitate God, who makes equall 
the inequalities of the world, committing it tothe Sun. Heraclirus (hall 
nor dye of this diſcate ; rhe diſeaſe of Herac!iw ſhall dye by good dire&i- 
on. In the Univerſe moilt things are dried up, hot things are made cold. 
My wiſdome knoweth rhe wayes of nature ; it knowes the cure of fick- 
neſſe : bur if my body be over-preil'd , it muſt deſcend to the detAn'd 
place ; neverthelefſe my ſoul (hall nor deſcend , bur being a thing immor- 
tall ſhall ye up on high ro Heaven, The zthertall Manhons ſhall receive 
me,and 1] will accuſe the Ephelians, I (hall converſe, not with men, bur 
with Gods ; I ſhall tor build altars to others, bur others to me. Euthy- 
cles (hall not charge me with impiery; but I, him, of malice. They won- 
der that Heraclirns look'd alwayes ſad ; they wonder not that men are al- 
wayes wicked, Wit hhold from your wickedneſs,and perhaps I ſhall ſmile. 
My ſickneſs is rhe more gentle ro me, for that Iam nor among(t men, bur 
alone; and perhaps for that my Soul preſagerh ſhe ſhall ſhorrly be freed 
out of this priſon, and, looking through her ſharter'd body, calls ro mind 
ber own Country, from whence ſhe came to encompaſs this tranſitory 
mortall body,which ro orhers ſeems builr up offlegme, choler, purulent 
matter. blood, nerves, bones and fleſh ; for uvlefs pasſions did contrive 
pains, we ſhould never go out of it: 


The ſecond Epiſtle was to this effe&. 


To the ſame, 


3 Phyſitians, Amphidamas, met together, and were very diligent 
JF abour the cure of my fickneſſe,bur knew neicher arc nor nature they 
would have it ro be this, and ro be thart,bur knew neither. They did no- 
thing but ſoften my belly with feeling it, as ifir had been a learher-bot- 
tle; yer fone of rhem would have undertaken the cure, but I would not 
allow. ir before I hid required an account of the diſeaſe, which rhey could 
nat vive me z neither were they roo hard for me, butl for them. How, 
ſaid I, can you be maſters of piping. when one that 1s not a piper harh 
over-march'd y»u, I ſhall cure my ſelf ſooner than you can, if you will 
but tea- h me how adrought may be made of a ſhower ; but they nor un- 
dzrſtanding my queſtion held their peace, - and were much at a loſle in 
their own Science.I have known others cured,nor by them, bur by chance. 
Theſe men, Amphidemas, do wickedly, profeſſing Arts which they have 
not ,and undertaking the cure of that which chey underſtand nor, bes 


ing death to men under the pretext and name of Art, doing wrong both 
to Art and Nature. Ir is abhominable to profeſſe ignorance, bur more ab- 
bominable to profeſs an Art of which we are ignorant. What delighr 
take they in lying, bur that by deceir they grow rich > It were gr =o 

X them 


Laert. 
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them to begge, for then they would be pittied, but now they are hated 


for doing wrong and lying. Other Arts are more fſortunare ; theſe are ea- 
fily contuted,the berrer more hardly, Theſe were the men that rook com- 
paiſion of me in the City ; not a Phyſician amongit them, but all Cou« 
teners and Impoltors,who ſell chears of Art for mony,. They kill'd Hera- 
cleodorus my Uncle, and rook mony for it, and were not able torell me 
the cauſe of my dittemper, and how a drought might be made our of an 
excefle of moylture. They are ignorant that God cures the great bodyes 
in theWorld,reducivg their inequality ro an ceven temper, thar he makes 
whole thoſe that are Cling ſuch as are falling, gathers rhe diſper- 
ſed together into one body, poliſherth rhe deformed, thoſe which are ra- 
ken he puts into Cuſtody, thoſe which flye he purſues, illuminares the 
dark with his light, terminates the infinite with certain bounds, gives 
form to thoſe which have none, gives ſight ro things void of ſenſe, pu 
me-ates through all ſubſtance,ſtriking, compoſing, diffolving,condenling, 
diffuſing : he diſſolves the dry into moiſt, he condenſerh the looſe air,and 
continually moyerh the rhings above, ſerleth thoſe benearh. This is the 
cure of the ſickly world ; This 1 will imitate in my ſelf ; ro all the reſt 1 
bid farewell, 
Thus having demanded of the Phyſitians znigmatically, Wherher rhey 


could of a ſhower make a drought, they not underſianding him, he ſhur 


himſelf up in an Oxesſtall, hoping thar the hydropicall humours would 
be extrated by the warmth of the dung ; but that doing him no good, he 
dyed,having lived 60. years. 

Hermippme relates, that he demanded of the Phyfitians, Whether they 
could ſqueeze the water our of the inward parts of his body ; which they 
ecknontadging they could not do, he lay'd himſelfin the Sun, and come 
manded his Servants to playſter him all over with Cow-dunrg, in which 
poſture he dyed the next day.and was buried in the Foram. Neanthes of 
Cyzicum ſairh,thar they could nor ger off the Cow-dung, and not being 
known in that condition by the Dogs,they tore him to pieces. 

Bur Ariſto ſaith, he was cur'd of this dropſie, and dyed afterwards of 
ſome other diſeaſe, which Hippobors confirms. 

Laertius reckons five of this Name, This Philoſopher the frſ?. 

= ſecond, a Lyrick Poet, who writ an encomium of the twelve 
ods. 

The :h:rdan Elegiack Poet, of Halicarnaſſus; uponwhom Callimachus 
hath an Epigram, 

The fourth of Leſbs,who writ the Macedonick. 

The ffih a Jeſter, To whom adde,mentioned by Athenexs, another, of 
Aitlene,a Jugler ; and laſtly, one of Tarentwm, a Luteniſt, who play'd at 
the marriage of Alexander, 

It is reported of Heraclizss the Philoſopher, that he perſwaded 74c/ar- 
comas a Tyrant, tolay down his Crown. 
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CHAP. V. 
His Apothegms. 


F his Apothegms and morall Sentences,are remembred cheſe - 
0) He ſaid;that we ought to take more care toextinguith contumely, 
rhen the horreſt fire, and that a people ought co hight for their Laws, as 
well as for their Walls. 

Deriding the ſacrifices, whereby they chought that the Gods were "OWE 
pacified, Theſe, ſaith he, cleanſe rhemſclyes by polluting themſelves yyy;,vy” —_ 
with blood, as if a man ſhould go into rhe dirt to waſh himſelf, 

He ſaid that he wholly concemned his body, and elteemed it more vile 5,;q, 
thandroſs; yet would take care for the cure of it, as long as God ſhould 
command him to uſe it as an Inſtrument. 

Of all che diſcourſes that ever I heard,none came ſo far as to prove that $4, 5e,. == 
wiſdome is ſomething ſeparate from all other chings ; A ſolitary man 1s e1- 
ther a God or a Beaſt. | 
Even the Eyes and Eares of fools cthac have rude minds are tainted « 

wich 1ll. | 
Ir concerneth every man to know himſelfe and ro govern himfelfe 5,, - 
prudently. 

Being defired by che Citizens, to make ſome diſcourſe concerning Ply. de Gar- 
concord, he went up into the chaire,and taking a cupfull of water, ſprink- me. 
led ſome meal and penny=royall into it, and haying drunk it off went a- q 
way ; giving them to underſtand, that Cities might be preſerved in peace 
2nd Concord, if the Inhabitants would be contenr with a little, and nor 
affe& coltly ſuperfluities. Oy 

It is hard to conceale rudeneſſe at any time, but eſpecially in $rs,Ser,rs, 
Wine, 

A Drunken man reels and is led by a Child; his ſoul is wer, and knows Ser. 17; 
not whither ſhe goerh; adry ſoul is the wiſelt and belt, | 

He ſaid that the wir of a man is his Genius, 7.300, 

; Being asked by oney Why he held his peace ; he avſwer'd, That you may 1.,ge, * 
peak, | 

He ſaid that the King co whom the Delphian Oracle belongs, neither p1jur,de pyth, 


Laert. 


er. 4, 


ſpeaks,nor conceals,but gives ſigns. RY Orac. 
Ir is all one to be living and dead, waking and ſleeping, young and old ; Conſol.ad Apol- 
for each of theſe alrernarely changeth inco the other. bon 


Hee ſeemed to blame Generation, ſaying, that thoſe who are borne Clem. Strom.s. 
= live and dye, or rather reft, and lene taking rhem Childrey ro dye 
allo, Pl 

Unlefſe a man hopeththat which is not to be hoped for, he ſhall not Strom,z, 
find that which is inſcrutable, and hath no paſſage whereby ,he may come 
at it, This, Clemens Calls a kind of paraphraſe upon that of the Propher, 
(Eſay. 6, ) Unleſſe you believe you (hall not underſtand. : 
Reproving ſome incredulous perſons, he ſaid, They can neither hear nor Strom. 6, 
Peak, 
erp can that light which neyer ſets, be hidden or obſcured, (meaning $,,,m, x; 

?) 
Jultice ſhall ſeize uvon the framers and witneſles of falſe chings, Strow, 5. 
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CHAP. VI. 
H:s Writings. 


'T* He Treatiſe ( ſaith Laerties ) which goeth abroad under his name, is 

2 Continued diſcourſe of Nature. lc is divided into three Books; one, 
concerning the niverſe; the ſecond, Po/itick,; the third, 7 heologick. This 
Book he depoſited in the Temple'of Diana, and, as ſome afhrm, he affected 
ro write obicurely, ( whence calledoyotws;, dark) that he might beread 
onely by the more learned , and not become contemptible, by being 
read by the Vulgar; which 7:m0x implies, ſaying : 


' Mong ſt theſe the great Confounder did ariſe, 
Dark Heraclitus, he that d:th deſpiſe 
The Multitnt de ammmmome, 


And perhaps it conduced not a little to the obſcurity of his writings , 
that, thtough exceſle of melancholly, ag 7 heopkraffus ſairh , he began ma- 
ny things, and lefr them unfiniſh'd, and many times wrote contrary 
things. 

Ariſto relates, that Euripides brought this Book of Heraclitus ro S0- 
crates tobe read ; and asking his opinion ofit : © The things, ſaith Secra- 
« res, which Lunderltand 11 1t, are excellent , and ſo, Iſuppoſe, are thoſe 
* which I underfland nor; Bur they require a Delian Diver, ( one char is 
able ro explain Oracles). Bur Selexc:5 rhe Grammarian , Citing one Crow 
ſaith, That a certain perſon named Crares , brought this Book firſt among 
the Grecians, andſaid, Ir required a Delian Diver ; for onely ſuch : 

one could elc,pe drowning itit, Someentitle it, The Maſes ; others, 
C. 0316 erming Nature - Dindorus, Anexatt rule to ſteer life by 5 others 3 The 
Judgment if Manners, the Ornament of one Inſtitution above all, 

Yer Lae- ts gives this judgment of that Treatiſe , that ſometimes he 
wie toclearly andplainly, that any man may underfland it , anddu- 
ern the heivbch of his mind ; adding, that his ttyle was very ſhort and 
(ound. 

There were many that explain*d and commented upon his Book : of 
whom were Anriſthener, and Heraclides of | ontus, and Cleantbes of Por, 
apd Spherwus the Stoick; as alſo Payſaris, who was {irnamed the Heracl:- 
1i//, and N:cemeder, and Diony/us; and, of Grammarians . Dioderres, who 
Cemes the Book concerning Natrre ro be his; bur admits that of Politick, 
alledging , that what he ſaith of Nature, 1s onely brought inby way 0: 
example. | 

ITier onymns (1th, that Seythimns, an Iambick Poet , wrote again(t him:" 


Yerle. 
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CHAP, VII 
His DoGrine. 


F Aertins(aith, that his Writings gained ſo great a reputation, that the 
fullowers of his Se& were, from him, called Heraciuians. His afler- 
tions were theſe, 


SECT, «. 
That Fire is the principle of all thmge. 


E held thar © Fire is the principle of all things ; for of fire all chings 
- I are made, and into fireall things ſhall reſolve ; or, as Laertivs , that 
ficers che cl-ment , and the viciffirude of fire generates all things by rare- 
faction and condenſation , ( bur he delivers nothing plainly.) Thar all 
things are made by Contrariery , andthe whole flowes like a River. "That 
the Univerſe is bounded, and that there 1s one world, which was made of 
Fire; and ſhall again be ſer on fire, by certain p2riods for ever, and thar this 
is done by fate. Thar, of che concraries, that which conducerh to genera- 
tion is na!ned, War and Contention:that which to conflagration,Concord, 
and Peace, Thar mutation is a way up and down, and that the World is 
made by it , for the fire being comes o-owerh humid and ſettles into 
water, the water condenied turns into Earth; this 1s the way down, 
Again, the earth is diffuſed , of which is made water ; of the water,almoſt 
all thing; elſe, meaning the exhalation our of rhe Sea ; this 1s the way up. 
That there are made exhalations from rhe earth and from the ſea, {ſome 
whereof are bright and pure ,  ochers dark : the fire is augmented by the 
bright, the water by the reſt ; bur what that is which includes all , he de- 
clares not, Hitherto Laertns, 


nm 


a Plat, plac 


bo 3. 


b P/utarch delivers it thus. Thar all things are made by exrtinRion of þ joe cie; 


this fire ; firſt the grofler part of it being contracted, becomerh earth; then 
the earth being looſened by che nature of the fire, becomes water; the wa- 

zrexhaled, becomes aire. Again, the World and all bodies ſhall be diſ- 
ſolved in a conflagration: fire rherefore is che principle, for all things 
were made of it ; andthe end, becauſe all things are reſolved into it. 


This is further explain'd by c Clemens Alexandrinus , out of the words c Strom, 


of Heracl'tss, That he held, ( ſaith Clemens ) rheUniverſe to be erernall, 
15 manifelt, for thar he ſaith , che Kniver ſe was not made by any, either God or 
Man, but wasy5,and ſhall he an ever (tving fire,kindling meaſures, and quench- 
mg meaſures, 

Thar he held this world was generated, and ſhall periſh , is manifeſt alſo 
from his ſaying » T he conver ſions of fire, firſt ſea, then the halfe of ſea, earth, 
the half preſter , meaning that by the power of that fire, the word and God, who 
governeth all things, turneth by aire into moiſture , the ſeed 45 it were of the diſ- 
Poſure of the World , which he calleth ſea, Of chis again us generated heaven 
andearth, and all things that are inthem, 

Laltly, how it returns co its firſt condition , and becomes fire again, he 
ſhowes thus, The ſea i diffuſed, and meaſured according to the ſame propor- 
ton as it was firſt, before it was earth, the like happens to the other Elements, 
Thus Clemens, 


Moreover he held, d that the ſoul of the world 1s an exhalarion of the q pry. 


humid parts thereof, and that © the eſſence of fate is a reaſon ( or propor- 4. 3. 


tion ) permeating through the Univerſe , which fate 1s an zthereall bo- e Plat, 
Yy dy, 1,28, 


plac, 


g plac, $5 <A 


£ I cr?, 


b Laer! 

C Plat. pl lac. 
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b for fall chings are done by 


dy, th2 ſeed of 
Late. | 
This opinion, ( that tice 15 rhe prin ciple of all things ) was aflerred alſo 
by Hip»4ſ the . ythagorean z whom Platarch, in this acco! mpt which he 
pies ot 1t, JOynes mach Her, Ry Bel ; and 1t1s pr: obable, char Heracli:u: he- 
10 his Diiciple, received it from pi n. 
eg Plyrarth addes » that he 1wtr oduced Snyudtrio To Af yi o, certain j1.a- 
r:11@5, the leaſt of things, and nut 17 4/ible. 


SECT. x 
Of the Stars, Sun, Moon, day, night, &C. 


N the world there are certain Scaphe , things in the faſhion of boats, 

the holHlow f1des whereof are turned towards us, in which certa'n 
ſhining exhalar1ons are crowded, which cauſe flames, Theſe flames are the 
(tarres, nouriſhed by exhalations, atihing out of rhe earth, Of theſe, the 
flame of the Sun is the brighre(t and hotreit , by reaſon, that the other 
{farres arc MO 
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O 


e Gi{iant from the earth, and therefore (hine, and heart leſlie, 

b The "Rony 15 jult as big as ne ſeems ro be, Chis figure like that of a boar, 
the hollow part tur rned downwards, d He is ina tranſparent and unmixt 
place , (© that 3s in the purer aire, ) and keeps a proportionable diſtance 
from Ae , by which means he heateth and ſhineth more then the Moon, 
f He happens to be eclipled by reaſon of his boat-like figure , when the 
hollow thereof 1s turned upwatds, andthe convexe part - downwards to- 
Wa-ds us. 

z The Moon 1s a kind of earth encompaſſed with a miſt , Þ in form like 
boat ; i ſhe is D1ghett the earth, and moved in a place char i 15 not pure, the 
or fſerairc. * She is eclipſed , when the hollow part is turned upwards; 
and the variety of appearances, which ſhe hath in a month,are cauſed by the 
11! rng of her h Ot ow par CUPWAal US by degr: ves, 

| Day, night, months, hours, years, ſhowers » winds, and the like) ar 

Cauicd by citte rent exbalations : for aſplendid exhalation flaming 1n the 
Cir. 1» of the Sun, vakes it day: rhe contrary being predominant , makes 
i n\ght ; the bear of the ſplendid increating makerh Summer ; the moi- 
tne of rhe crrkabounding maketh winter, Suitably ro theſe he explain 
ed rhe cauſes of other chings ; bur of the Earth he ſaid nothing, nor of tht 
S.aphrx, 


SEC 
Of the ebbing and flowing of the Sea. 


He ebbing and flowing of the ſea is cauſed by the Sun, which (iirret!. 
raiſerh , and carriech abour with him the mot part of the wincs, 
which comingto blow upon the Ocean , cauſe the Arlantick —_— 's 
and ſo mal;e the luxe or high water : bur when the ſame are allay'd , 
ſea falleth low, and fo cauletha refluxe and ebbe. 


SECT. 
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SED TT. 6 


: Of living Creatures. : 
+ NE the nature of the Soul he faid , Iris ſo profound as that it Cannot a pert, 

F by any means be found our : he onely atlerred Þ char it is, as all b Plut, plac. 
orher things are , an exhalacion ; chat which 1s wichour, and char which is 4 Fa 
wirhin, b:ing all of one nature : ir 18 incorporeall and alwayes 1n fluxion. = os 
That it is moved; is evident from its being moved; < Of ſouls, the dry 15 c'$166, fe, 17. 
the wiſeit and belt, ; 

d Man bevinneth ro be perfect about his ſecond ſeventh year , at what q Plut. placz 
time the 0:nerative vigour beginneth to move : for then Trees bcgin tobe 5, 23, 
p2rfeca, when they begin to bring forth ; for as long as they bear no fruit, 
they are immarure, and imperfect, Moreover , at that time a man comes 
ro the knowledge of good and 111, and is capable of beivg in{tructed there- 
1n, 
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CHAP. 1. 
Hi Life. 


H E Eleatick, Se was denominated from £/eaa City 
of MagnatGrecia, founded inthe time of Cyrus by a 
Colony of Phoceans;of whom.being beſieged by Har- 
pagw,ſome made their eſcape by night and came into 
this part of /raly, where they builc a City whichrhey 
named Ela, Helea,ogs Hyela, either from Elea the Ri- 


—_— 
— 
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Y 
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* 


tothe Marſhes round abour it. 
Of this Ciry were Parmenides, Zeno, and Leucippus; who being emi- 


nenc perſons of one Set, from them the Se& it ſelfe was termed E- 
leatick, 


Burt its firſt Infticutor was Zenophanes, The Eleatick Sett ſaith * Clemens, * ghom, 


was begun by Zenophanes the Colophonian, who( as Timans affirms ) lived 
in the time of Heron King of Sicily and of Epicharmus the Poet , Burt Apolls- 
dorus, that he was born in the fourth Olympiad, and his life extended to the 
tm's of Darius and Cyrus, Parmenides was Diſciple to Xen:phanes ; Zenoto 
him; then Leucippus ; then Democritus, The Awditors of Democritus were Pro- 


tagoras the Abderite, Metrodorns the Chian, and Diogenes the Smyrnean ; 
whoſe Diſciple was Anaxarchus. 


* Xenophanes wai(as we (aid) 4 Colophonian, Son of Dexins, or ( 48 Apo!i2dg- * Laert, 


11)of Orthomenes,praiſed by Timon who ſaith of him, 


Xenophanes nor wholly free from pride, 
The fittions of old Homer d:d de/1de, 


Being bariſhed his Country he lived at Zancle and Catana in Scily, Some 
affirm he had no maſter ; others that he heard Botho the Athenian, ot'ers 
Archelaus, | which u leaſt probable,for\ he was(a4 Sotion relates) contemporary 
with Anax.mander, He wrote in verſe, Elepies and lambicks againſt Heſi= 
01 and Homer, reprehending what they del:;ver* 4 concernino the G1ds, He 
alſs wrote the building of Colaphan, and the bringing of the Colony into Elea 


in [taly, which conſiſted of two thouſand verſes, Burt * Strab), who affirms * £15.14» 


he wr t the Silli in verſe, ſezms to fave aſcrib2dro him what was indeed 


ain ogy by Timon the Sceptick: his miſtake perhaps ariſing from hznce, 
tnar * 


ver of that place, or,as *: ſome conceive, in alluſion +; pjowſ.Helie. 


th: ſecond and third books of that Pozm were written by Way Of # 7 aert.in T4. 
Aaa 2 Dialogue mone. 
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o” de dic nar, 


cap.15. 


*1L art; 


a I gert. 


b Cic, 


C Stob. 


= Leer; 


eClem, Alex. 


f Laert. 


XENOPHANES, 


Dialogue, wherein 7 imo queltions Xenophanes about cyery thing, who 
oives anſwers to all. | 
” enophanes ſung his own works, Its farther ſaid that he aſſerted dottrines 
contrary to Thales and Py hy goras, aud ſomewhat E gainſt Epimenides, He 
onriſhd in the 60th. O:ympiad. Demetrius Phalereus, \and Pan er the Stoick 
relate, thatlike Anax1goras he buried his Sons with his own hands, He lived 


to a great Age, for he ſauh of himſelje ; 


Sixty ſeven years in Greece Inow have told, 
And when I came was twenty five years old, 


Lucian therefore reckons amiſſe affirming hz liv'd ninety one years, for this 
accourtof ſixty ſeven and rwenty five amounts toninety rwo,” :Cenſornns ſauhhe 
lrued ab;ve a hundred years. 

* Empedoc'es ſaying to him that he could not find a wiſe man ; That may very 
we {b:iſaith he,for you are not capable to know a wiſe man, 

He was redeemed by Parmeniſcus and Oreſt ages, Þ nthagoreans, as Phavari- 


Las relAtes, 


There was another Xenophanes of Leſbus,an [ ambick-Poet. 


C H A P, IT. 
Hos Opimtons. 


- Enophanes, as Sotion affirms, held all things tobe incomprehenſible, and 
b reproved :he arreg ance of thoſe per ſons who not capable of knowing, avy 
thing durſt ſay, they knew ; Nevertheleſs he did maintain many dogmaticall 


a ſſertions,a if ft rming ; 


c Nor all at firſt the Gods to men reveal'd, 
But by long ſearch they hnd out things conceal'd, 


Whence it is that Tim:»the Sceprick calls him VUna'ruber, not who 
fre f am pride,or dogmaricall (clt-conceir, 
He held, that Godis one and in.orporeall, erernall, d i» ſ#b/? ance and 
gure r2und, no way reſembling man, that he iy all fight and a'l hearing, but 
b ehesnnt ; that he is all A mind and Wiſdome, not generate, bat eter- 
wall, :mp 'ſſible, immutable ,and rationall, 


e Greateſt of Gods and men.one God, we find 
Like morcalls nor in body nor in mind, 


Moreover, * he reproved and confuted the fabulous narr ations of Homer and 


g Clem. Alex. H- od concernino the Gods z ard E the deſcriptions which the Gregians made of 


h Cicg Acad, 
que'!.4, 


them, as that they ave of humane form, and {ubjett ro humane affett ions; every 
one fancying them aftcr their own likeneſſe, the CAEthoprans blath and flar- 
moi'd, the Thraciansruddy and prey-tey'd ; and ſo for their minds or diſpofiti- 
ons, the Barbarians believed them fierce and cruell, the Grecians more mild, 
yet obnoxiexs to paſſions, 


Men think the Gods like rhem beenrtren were, 
And that like them their form,ſhape,garmenrs,are, 


h Thar this (God,or ) One,is all things ; the Univerſe conſiſts of this ©: 


: Aric01,de Zee £Crnall One, i Whatſoeyer is,is eternall;for it is impoſſible that ſomerh'"s 


noph, 


(houls 


Ca.gQ +» 
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ſhonld be made of nothing. The wo-ld 1s erernall without beginning or 
end, | as being ingenerare, for | © he ficit atlected chat whatſoever is ICNC- þ Lat: 


rated is Corruptible. 
1 That th:reareinfhnice worlds,and thoſe immutable. " 
= That there are fourElements. _ rn 


a Thar the ſtars are made of certain clouds ſer on fire, which are extin , o1,, ple, 
ouiſhed every day ,8 kindled again ar nighr : for the riling & ſetting of the Steb. 
itars is nothing elſe,bur cheir enkindling and extinguiſhing. ® As for thoſe ® Plut. plac. 
ligtits which appear about ſhips ( commonly term:d Caſtor and Pollux ) 38. 
cheſe are little clouds fer on fire, and ſhining by reaſon of ſome morion ; 
and that all Comets, falling-ſtarres, and rhe like are clouds kindled by 
motion, - 

P That the Sun conſiſts of a colle&inn of lirrle-fires made by a humiq Þ Put. Mac. 
exhalation, or that itis a4herycload, * Thar the eclipſe of the Sun is © "ul byſ: 
cauſed by extinction, and rhat there riſeth a new Sun in the Ealty He , þ = : 
-— ogy averrs, that rhe Sun harh been eclipſed for a whole mofth roge- r Plut, plee. 2: 
cher, S348 

CThat the Moon is acloſe compacted cloud; t Cicero ſaich, he held that * F't. plac. 2, 
ſhe is habirable,conratning many Cities and Mountains. t od que. 

uv That the Sun is requinte for the generation of the World and living 4, 
creatures,but the Moon of no uſe thereuntn, u Stob. 

x Thar there are many Suns and many Moons according to the ſeverall , 5r,6.aſ.e. 
climares and zones of the earth ; and chart when the Sun goerh ſomerimes 
ro ſome parr of the earth unknown to us, he ſeemerh tobe eclipſed ; 

Thar the Sun goerh forward to infinite, bur to us ſeemeth ro move cir- 
cularly by reaſon of the great diltance. 

y Thar the clouds are a vapour drawn up by the Sun ro th: Heavens. »y Leer. 

: Z x the earth was firſt founded and rooted as it were in an infinite z plu, plac. 3+ 
epth. il, 

«* That the ſoul is a ſpirit, and thar there are many things beneath the a 
mind. 7 

b Cicero ſaith, thar he was the only Philoſopher, that believed there rr kryorny x 
w2re Gods, and yer denied Divination ; but © Plurarch joyns Epienrm 5.1, 
withhim in this aſſertions 


renner ts nee <n 


PARMENIDES. 


CHAP. I, 
His Life, 


Armexides was of Elea, ſon of Pyrerhws ; he heard 
Xenophanes : Theophraſtus, m his Epitome, ſaith, thar 
d. he heard Anaximander, Bur though he heard Xero- 
AL phanes, yet he did not follow him. He converſed al- 
ſo with Aminias and with Diochetesthe Pythagorean, 
( as Sor7on ſaith ) a Perſon indigent, bur good and ho- 
neſt, whom he chiefly follow'd , and, when he died, 
builr a Temple ro him as to a Heros, Parmexi;des be- 
ing of a noble family, and rich; he was reduced to privacy of life by 
Aminias, not by Xenopbanes, 
He flouriſhed in the 69th, Olympiad, 
þ Deipnoſ.11. Þ Atheneus therefore, not without reaſon, blames Plato, for ſuppoling 
him contemporary with Socrates. 
He is alſo ſaid ro have given lawes to his Country-men , as Spex /ippuu 
ſaith in his Book of Philoſophers. | 
; _ wrote Philoſophy in verſe as did alſo Heſfiod, Xexophanes, and Empe- b 
cles, J 
But Callimachw ſaith, that he wrote not any Poem. 
There was another Parmenides, an Oratour , who wrote concerning 


2 Larrt, by 


that Art, ; 

CHAP. 11, | 

His Opimons. I 

a Leert. aF FE alerted, that Philoſophy is rwo-fold, one according to truth, the : 


other according to opinion ; wherefore he ſomewhere ſaith, 


——— All things I would that thou enquire, 
As well the heart that doth ſweet truth purſue, 
As mens opinions, whoſe beliefe's untrue, 


Thar Reaſon is the criterie, and that the Senſes are not certain, whence 
he ſaith, 


Thruſt not thy ſelfe into the various way, 
Nor thy raſh eye, or eare or tongue obey ; 
Eut poiſe with 7: aſon every ar gument. 


d Arit. phyſT, That Þ che principle of all things is oxe, and that it 1s immoreable ; that 

i bo One is all, that Ens is infinite, whatſoever is beſides Ens is Non-ens, and 
conſequently nothing ; bur Ens is One, therefore, whatſoever is beſjaes 
One is norhing : therefore all is one. 

Cc Laert. That hot and cold are rhe principles, or Elements of things ; theſe he 

call2d 
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called fire and earth ; one hath the office of Maker, the other of Matter, 
That no things are generated and corrupted, but onely ſeem ſoro us. 
d That the Moon is of equall brightneſſe with the Sun , yer borroweth 4 pjur. plac. 
her light from him. | 2.26. 
e That the Galaxie 15s a mixture of denſe and rare, | + Shea: al 
f He firlt aſſerred , that the earthis round and ſeated in the midit ; and ;, i. ”". 
g firſt ſet our and limited the habitable parts of che earth, bztwixt the cold f Laerr. 
Zones and the Tropicks., g Plut, plac, 
n Thar the earth 1s every way equidiſtant , andevenly poiſed ; ſo thar CO ac. 
there is no reaſon , ſhe ſhouldincline more to one fide then to another ; y i; : 
yet is ſhe ſhaken but nor removed. 
i That men were generated of & {lime,and conſiſt of hot and cold,where- . FO 
of all things are compounded. L Conoad 
That ( contrary to Empedocles ) 1 men were firſt produced inthe Nor- | py plac. 5; 
thern parts of the World, thoſe being moſt denſe ; rhe firtt women in the 7. 
Southern, thoſe being moſt rare, Thar ® Males now are generated on rhe ,, 


: Plus. plac. 
right fide of che Mother ; Females, on the lefr. * That the Hegemonick Ne 
is ſeared in the breaſt. a Plat, plas 


® Phavorinws a(Cribes to his invention, the obſervation, that Veſper and n _ 


Lucifer are the ſame (tarre ; others atrribute this to { <p wy 
Phavorinss alſo ſaich, P he uſed the argument called Achilles, by others 


aſcribed to Zewo, p Lent. 


CHAP, IL 
Of Ideas. 


Ur the aſſertion, ſor which he became moſt eminenr, was that of /dea,, 
delivered by Plato in a Dialogue, which he enticuled Parmexnides, or 
oj 1deas ; the ſumme whereof 1s this : 

All is one, and many ; one, the Archetype, Idza ; many the Sivgulars. 

There are Idea's, that is certain common natures, which include all fin- 
oulars, and are rhe cauſes of them, from which they have both their eſſence 
and name. Theſe are «gu ſpecies ; the Many exiſt as they participate of 
One, in theſe ſpecies. | 

The ſpecies ſo include all fingulars, as that they may combine them, 
and difference them ; for there is a two-fold power of ſpecifick differen- 
ces, compoſitive,and diſcrerive. 

The vihble things, ſhow the power of this One ; all (ingulars are redu- 
cedto a One, thar 1s, to their reſpeAive communities ; and fo particular 
things, can neither ſub6R nor be apprehznded, bur in this community of 
ſpzcies; rherefore the ſpecies 1s one thing , che Individua kd in 
the Species, another. 

Theſe Idea's ſubhiſt two wayes ; in our minds, as Notions; in nature, 
as Cauſes. In our minds they exiſt, as they are variouſly comprehended by 
us, according to divers manifold reſpe&s, In nature they exitt, as they are 
Ideall formes, and have the power both of exiltence and denominarion, 
All bzings are reduced to this unity of Idea. Thus are they in ſenſible vi- 
ible things , and the kinds of them are fimilicude, diſhmilitude ; unicy, 
multitude ; reſt, morion, &c. Things viſible are, or are denominared like, 
in as much as they participare of {1milicude, which 1s the Idea of things 
like; great or little , in as much as they participate of che Idea of great« 
nſle or lirtleneſſe, &c., The like of Min himſelfe, for many individuall 
men, are ſuch by participation of the Ida of Min, ( as if we ſhould ſay 
Homineit y) which hach a permanent ſubiiſtence, whereas particular men | 
are in perperuall luxion and mutation, The 
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The ſame power of the one in Idea's,is alſojin rhings comprehended by 
diſcourſe : they likewiſe have a form ſub;i(tent by and of it felt, ſo that to 
know the nature of intelligibles, rhey muſt be recalled to the unity of 
Idea. For inſtance ; if we would underttandrhe natare of good things, 
we mult proceed in ſuch manner as that we may arrive at the Idea of good, 
which is the very form of good, whence all things thar participate there- 
of, ate, and arecalled good, So that there are rwo dittinct things, the 
form of things, which ſubſiſts of it ſelf, and the things themſelves ſenſible 
or intelligible. 

Idea 1s twofold, &uTs T0 wan 0 i #, To oyotor, the fair which 
js alſo the good, and all the things which we underſtand as being 
Idea's ; The firſt is God, the ſecond the ſpecies of things in the order ot 
Nature. 

As concerning the ſecond Idea's,there is a oze,that is the foundation cf 
all Girgulars;our of which as from a thread,the whole web ( as it were ) of 
individuums,1s woven. 

One and the ſame ſpecies in many individuals, which exiſt ſeparately 
is wholly together one, and not ſcparate from-ir {elfe, bur whole in ir 
ſelf. 

The many'rhar is,fingulars)ſo participate of their Idea's,in ſuch manner 
a5 t hat the Idea's are not divitible, bur preſerve their own eflence, in 
themſclves, over and above all the ſingulars; that 1s, they have their eſ- 
{ence inthemlelves,and nor in reference to us. 

Idea's are notions of the mind, and ſubſi{t in our mind; yer ſo, as that 
as that primarily, and of themſelves, they exilt 10 nature, So as theſe 
notions ſubliſt no otherwiſe inour minds than as they reſemble thoſe e- 
rernall forms of nature, that is, noe as reall beings, bur as (1militudes and 
1mages of beings, So that,from theſe Idea's which ſubſilt of themſelves, a 
communication is derived to thenotions that arein our mind ; for other- 
wiſe, if the Ideas themſelves, or the whole ſpecies were in our minds, 
notions would be nort-notions, and ens non-ens, foraſmuch as the things 
themſelves are variouſly perceived by ſeverall men. 

Beſides,there would follow a grear confuſion and diſordet in the rhings 
themſelves, if there were continually produced new forms of rhings at 
man's pleaſure;which mult needs be if the mind of man could form rhem, 
and that whatſoever a man imagined in his mind, became immediately a 
ſpecies, 

Again, by this means, rhe moſt excellent ſcience of all things that is in 
God,would be denyed to be in Him, whoſe mind is the originall of all 
things; ſoas it were a great abſutdiry to attribute to mana mind procrea- 
tive of Species,and ro deny it to God,who governs all things. 

Therefore Species have nor their dependence c.n the mind of man ; 
on the contrary, they are unknown ro humane nature, or mankind. 
The Genus and Eſſence ofevery things, is of it ſelfe, not exiſting in 
the ſingulats, but che ſupport and foundation of the ſingulars. 

Moreover if there were not certain ſpecies of things, ' there would bea 
great confuſion 1n all Sciences, they being of univerſalls ; for no man 
comprehends in his mind all irdividuals ; it were infinite and full of 
diſorder to rake that courſe ; ſo that all Philoſophy and diſſertation would 
loſe rhe truch, and certain knowledge of things : whereas, on the con- 
trary, 1n all Science, the true courſe of Learning is to reduce par- 
ticulars to their proper ſpecies, whence may appear their Nature and 
Qualities, | 
 Ofthe primary archetypall Idea the eſſentiall properties ; and they are 
theſe. | 

Ficlt, 
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Ficit, it 18 not many (that is, it is nor intermingled with generared 
beings, of whichir is the originall);for it is yoid of parts and figure, being 
os ages. JN : 

Secondly ,it 15 void of all motion and mutation, remaining alwayes im- 


moveable and the ſame. ; . 
Thirdly, It is void of all age and time, DeOE neicher elder nor 


younger, nor any Way partakirg of time, ſubjeRt tonocircumitances of 
timezall things being alwayes preſent co it, 

Fourthly, it partakes not ot char eſſence, by which fingulars are ſaid ro 
bz, bur communicates the power and faculty of beeing ro all fingulars, ic 
ſ:lf being beyond all eflence, Eſſence is diſtribured amonglit the many of 
becings, and is not wanting in any beeing whatſoeyer, neither leaſt nor 

reatelt, 

Fifrly, the firſt Idea 1s ſo diffuſed into all things whereto ir gives the 

ower and faculty of beeing,as that it circumſcribes and limits the mulci- 
plicity, and almoſt infinity of firgulars, within the bounds of the One : 
So that the one, which of 1t ſelf 15 infinite and void of parts, is as it were 
terminated in fingulars, 

}t the ſecondary Ideas(which are naturall cauſes, rhe works of the pri- 
mary Idea)che properries are theſe, - 

F1:{t, they as well as che primary Idea, are one ; for all fingulars com- 
p:iled within them are dererminately reduced to their reſpective claſſes ; 
buc in this they differ from the primary Idea that the Oze 1n ſecondary I- 
deas 1s truely ' niceghaving beginning, middle, and end 

Secondly, they con1ilt entire in the (ingulars, not > deriving their 
eſſence fromrhem, for theyexiſt in the divine mind, yer thisy are conſpi- 
cuous in {ingulars,as if you would know what is homineity,orhe ſpecies 
of man, you mult look upon the fingulars of men, in which the ſpecies it 
. ſelf iz vitible. The ſecondary Ideas in ſenſible things are eXwuxTiCutyat, 
hourare. 

Thirdly, the ſecondary Jdeas are the ſme and another ; the ſame, in 
themſelves ; another, in the fingulars ; and conſequently borh reſt and 
move:whereas the primary Ideas void of ail muration, amid{t che viciſh- 
tudes of rran{ient things, 

In the order of nature, thz Ore 1n the ſpecies 15 of 1t ſelf, and derives 
nt its efſence from hngulars, bur is ſelf-ſubliſtent as beinga ſpecies 3 by 
whoſe power all the many ( 5.e. {1ngulars ) ſubſilt. 

Fourthly, the others( 7.e. ingulars)proceed from the Ove, but che One, 
which is ſeen in the Others, hath irs efſence from a third ; thar 1s, individu- 
als exiit by choſe ſecondary Ideas, yet ſo as that the ſecondary Ideas have 
from the primary Idea their eflence, and rhe power by which they give to 
{Iin2ulars a ſubiiltence, 

Fifrly, the ſecondary Ideas act from contrary principles, yet ſo as that 
thoſe contraries are conneRed 1n one tye of (imilitudes, whence a third 
thing refle&s. To the production of naturall things three things concurre, 

wo d 4us, and the third chart ries them rogerher*: Jus are beeings mn- 
raally touching one anorher ( char 15,rhz naturall chings themſely.s.) The 
third 15 the analogy berwixr th2 orher two, the hmilicude of rheir propor- 
portions. There can be no &.}15 withour cwo things at the leaſt ; nor can 
they produce any thing without the rhird, combination. The & Lus muſt be 
dT nilar, that exe and <qual/ may be introduced. 

Sixrhly,the Secondary Ideas are not without rime, but what they do, 
t!h:y doin time;whereas 'as we ſaid) ro the primary Idea all things are pre 
{-1r. Narnrcall things exilt and p2riſh a:c0:ding to time, but their ſpecies 
o: 14eas are conſtant 2nd permanent. 
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LISSUS- 


CHAP. L 
Hes Life. 


Eliſſus was a Samian, Son of Ithageres ; lie ſheard Parme. 
#ides,and converſcd allo with Heracliizs, art what time 
the Epheſians had ſuch a miſapprehenfion of him, as 
th:Abderites bad of Demucriim, He was a perſon con- 
verſanc in civill affairs, and much honoured by his 
Countrey-men, who made him their Admirall, and 
particularly admired him for his vertue. He flouriſh'd, 

ro Apolloderns, about the 84th. Olympiad, 


CHAP, IL 
Hs Opintons. 


accordin 


E aſſerted ( as Parmenides ) that the principle of things is Ore, which 
is immoveable ; har this oxe 1s all ; that Ex, is inhnice ; arguing thus, 
Thar which is made hath a principle, therefore that which is nor made 
hath no principle : bur the Univerſe, or tha which 1s,1s nor made,chere- 
fore it hath no pcinciple, and therefore noend ; therefore it is intinite, 


. therefore One,tor there caono:t be more infinites : therefore immoveable, 


t 0: 1t OCcupates all things, and hach nor. any thing whereby ic may be 
moyed,. 

c That the Univerſe is infinite and immutable.and immoveable, and one 
like 1 ſelf, andtull., q He proved thar it 15 znmoveable thus; becauſe, if 
ic were moved there mutt neceſſarily be a Vacuum, bur rh:zre 1s nor a ya- 
cuuN a onglt beings. 

e Thar tt. 18 nor motion, but that it onely ſeems tobe : andfchar 
things are no? generated an4 corrupted, but only teem ſoro us, 

g As for the Gods, tie ſaid that we oughr nor ro aſſert any thing con- 
cerning them,foraſmuch as we haye not any knowledge of them, 


ZENO. 


PF... .c— Do a - a and trot a iS. 
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LENO 


CHAP. L 
His Life. 


* YIhhWSSH AST E: was of Ela; Apollodorims ſaith, he was ſon of Py- 
re:hns ; b bur Pyrethu: 1ndeed was Father to Parme- 


nides, Zenu was by nature ſon of Telentavoras, b 


was inuch beloved of him. Plato ſaith, he was tall 
and calls him the E/e.s ich Pa/amed:s, He was a Pe: 


his wiitings being full of much learniny, 


c Valerius Max mi (aith, he frfook his owne Country, where he could 
not .njoy ſecurity and freedome, and went to Agrivertam, which ar thar 


2 Laert. 


b The Texc 
Y ſcems to © re- 


adop:ton ſon of Parmenides, whom he heard, and quies , to be 


[ 
, 


us ſupplied. 


ton excellent, as well for Philoſophy as Poliricks; 


clip ?, Ce 3: 


time was opprefied with miſerable ſervitnds, our of a contidence, that by 
his owne wit and courage,he might deliver the people there from the ſavage 
tyranny of the Tyrant Phalaris; and perceiving that he was Carried on 
more by a cuſtomary way of rulz, rhen ſound Counlell, he excitedin the 
young men of rne Ciry, adefire ro free their Country : whi: h being diſco- 
veredro the Tyranr he called the people together inco rhe Forum, and he- 
onto torture hin ſeverall wayes , demanding of him, Who were privy to 
the con! piracy beſides himſclfe? Zero would not diſcloſe rhem, but names 
onethar was mott jn favour with the Tyranr , and repcoving the Agrigen- 
tines for their cowardice and timidirygraiſed ſuch a cudden couragein them, 
thac rhey immediately fell upon the Tyrant and (toned him ro death, 
Thus nor a ſupplian: Prayer, nor pitrifull crying our, bur rhe valizane Ex- 
hortation of an old man, itrecch'd upon the rack, chang'd the ininds and 


forrune ot the whol-: Ciry, 


Bur others relace rhis after a different manner. d Satyras in his Epicome 


of Heraclider, ſairh, that, conipiring againit Ne a char, or, as nthers, Do 


d Laert, 


medon, a Tyranr, h2 was raken, and being que{tion'd conce:ningrhe Con- 
ſpiratours, and the armes he had convey'd into L'para, he named all ſuch as 


were friends ro the Tyrant, as privy co the plor, that thzreby he mig 


,hr 


leave him detlicute of atliitants ; and further, telling him that he had lome- 
thing ro ſp2ak in his ear, he bic him by rhe ear , and would nor ler go his 
hold, till chey run him cho-ough, ſuftering in the ſame manner as Ari/togi- 
ron, who Nlew H:pparchss the Tyrant of Arhens, Demerring affirms, he bit 
oft his noſe; Ar henes relares, thar, having named all ch{ Tyrant's 


2 


friends, and being d:manded by him , Whether there were any more, an- 
ſwered, Yes, Thou, rhar art the deſtraRion of the Ciry. And then turning 
ro the (tanders by, ſaid, I wond2r ar your Cowarance, that you can evdure 


to be ſlaves ro a Tyrant, onely though f2ar of ſuffering whar 1 now ſuffer 


- 
F 


which ſaid , he bic off his tongue. and 1par ir inthe Tyrant's face : where- 


up>n the Cirizens unanimoully fell upon rhe Tyrant and {t-»ned him 


Theſe relace the {tory after thiz manner ; bur Fiezmip pas ſaith, he was brai'd 


to dearth in atone Mortar. 


Bz{ides his orher vertu2s, hz had a magnanimous conrempyr of great 
P:rſons,as well as F:: ac!'des, and therefore preferred hi; ownz Country 
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Z E N 0. 


Elea, firſt named Hyela, a Colony of the Phoceans, alutle Town, onely 
for that it brought forth honeſt men , before the pride and glory of che 
Athenians, never travelling chicher, bur living for rhe moſt part at home. 
It is reported of him thar being reviled, he appeared much croubled at 
it, anſwering one that reproved him for it , If I ſhould be plealed with re- 
proaches, I could nor delight in prailes. 
He flouriſhed in the 7 gth. Olympiad. 


CHAP, II. 
Hes imvention of DialeGick; 


Riſtotle, ( cited by Laertius, and ® Sextus Empiricns ) affirms that Leno 
Eleates was the /nventer of Dialettick,, as Parmenides of Rhetorich, ; 
which Þ Galen likewiſe confirms, ſaying, Zeno is remembred 44 Author of 
the Eriſtick, Philoſophy. But the names of Eriſtick, or Dialeit/ck ſeem to 
have been later; for, as < Laertius deſcribes the ſucceſſhon of it, Exclid, 
[ who was of Megara | learning the Parmenidean ey » bus Diſciples 
were called Meoaricks, afterwards Eriſticks, ft DialeUicks; which name 
Duionyſfius the Carthaginian firſt gave them , for that they made 4 ca 
by way of queſtion and an(wer ; that, by the Parmenidean Philoſophy, he means 
no other than DialeRick, may be eyinc'd from Sextns Empiricns , who al- 
ledgerh, that Parmenides ſeemerh not to have been ignorant of Dialettich , for 
that, as Ariltotle conceives, Leno, his Diſciple, invented it. Hence perhaps 
may Cicero be explain'd , who, for this reaſon, ſeems co include the Elea- 
tick Philoſophers , under the title of d Megaricks, who had, ſaith he, a 
noble Difciplme , of which, as 1 find ut written, the Prince ( or Author ) was 
Xenophanes /ately mentioned, Then did Parmenides and Leno follow him, (0 
they were named Eleanick Philoſophers from theſe, Afterwards Euclid, Diſci- 
ple of Socrates, a Megarean, from whom the ſame wers called Megaricks, 
who he'd that onely to be good, which is one, and the ſame, and like, and alwayes, 
Theſe alſ» borrowed much from Plato , being called, f,.om Menedemus, Ere. 
—_— , for that he was an Eretrian, Thus Cicero, 

e He firſt uſed the Reaſon or Argument called Achilles, which Ariſtotle ſaith, 
he alledged againlt Motion, proving that a ſlow thing could not be overta- 
ken by a fleet thing. Simpliccns delivers it thus » If there 1s motion, that 
which is the molt flow, cannot be overtaken by thar which is moſt quick; 
Ler us inſtance for the \lowelt , a Tortoiſe, which rhe Fable, as being na- 
turally flow, brings in running a race with a Horle ; and for the fleereſt, 
Achilles, ro whom Homer cave the Epither of ſwift-toor. This reaſon or 
argument is named Achilles, from hence ; from irs aſſuming that Achilles 
would be overtaken, { not by Hefor onely, but] by the lowelt Tortoile, 


CHAP, III 
H:s Opinions. 


'H* held thar it is impoſſible, that if there be any thing it can be gene- 
rated, or made; aſſerting this of God, Forit is neceſſary, that what- 
ſoever is generated, is generated, either of things like, or of rhings unlike ; 
bur neither of cheſe is poſſible : for a thing like may as well generate its 
like as be generatedof it, for as much as among{t things equall and alike, 
all things are in alike reſp2& to one another. Bur neither can an unlike 
be generated ofa like ; for whether a (tronger be made of a weaker , or 


greater of a leſſer, or a worſe of a better ; or onthe contrary, the berrer 
be 


L E N O. 


be made of the worſe, of a non-ens will be made lomerhing, which can no 
way be, For chis reaſon, he aflerred God tobe ere:nall, andif God be 
that which is the molt excellenc of all chings, ir is requiſite, ſaith he, thac 
he be one ; for if there wer@ two of more , he could by no means be the 
molt excellent of all, for as much as every God of them, beins like him, 
would be ſuch as he. Now God and the power of Gcd, is ſuch as that ic 
governs) bur-is not governed ; 1t governs all things!, ſo thar if there were 
any thing better chcen he , he Could not be God. It therefore there wece 
many, and of rheſe ome were berter, others worſe, they could notbe gods, 
for Cd cannot be inferiour , or ſubjected, or governed, Neither if they 
were equall, could God be more excellent then all things elſe ; for whar is 
equall mult neither be berter nor worſe , than char to which it is equall, 
therefore if there be a God, and He be ſuch, this God mult be onely One ; 
otherwiſe , he could not de all things that he would ; becaule, if there 
were more , the one could not be of abſoluce power. Now God being 
one, be further affirms, thar he 1s every way like himſclfe, 25.to ſeeing, 
and hearing, and all other ſenſes ; for orherwiſe, the parts of God would 
not be molt excellent, but exceeded by one another, which is impoſſible. 
Now being every way alike, he mult be round, for he muſt not be partly of 
one faſhion, partly of another, Thus being erernall, and one, and round, 
he is neither finite nor infinite ; infinice he is not , for that hath neirher 
middle nor beginning, not end, nor any other part, bur an ens cannot be 
ſuch as is a non-ens. Itthere were many, they would bound one another ; 
bur ox is neither likeroa non-ens , norto many, for one hath nothing 
whereby it may be bounded, Moreover, God being ſuch a Oye, is neither 
moved nor immoveable , for that which 1s immoveable is non-ens. Nei- 
ther can any thing paſle ifico ir, nor ir inco another. Again, the things 
which are moved are more then one for athing mult be moved into ano- 
ther ; now if that whichis not, 15 not moved, foraſmuch as that which is 
not, is no where ; and rhoſe things which are moved mult be more then 
one; hence he affirmeth , rhar thoſe which are moved are two, or more 
then one ; and that non-ens reſts, for it 1s immoveable, bur Oe neicher 
reſts nor moveth, foraſmuch as it 15 neicher non-ens no: many, Thus he 
aſſerted , that God is eternall, and one, and like, and round ; n2icher infi- 
nite nor finite, neither quieſcent, nor moveable, 

* Moreover he aſſerted, that there are many worlds, that there is no Va- 
cuum, that the nature of all chings confiſts of hot , and moiſt, and cold, 
and dry , muruall incerchanged ; that man was made of earth, and his 
ſoul contemperared of thoſe four, n2ither of them being predominant, 

* Againſt place he argued thas 3 ifevery ens bein a place, there muit be 
a place of thar place, and ſo to infinite, 

Avainſt motion, he alledged four arguments. The firſt, rhat nothing is 
moved; for whatſoever makes a progreſſion , mult come to the middl>, be- 
fore it comes to the end. The ſecond is that , which is rermed Achilles, 
thar aſlow thing will never be overtaken by a ſwift , for the thing which 
followeth muſt neceſſarily come to the place, from which chat, which 
went before departed , therefore, rhar which went before makes a conri- 
nuall progreſſion as well as the orher. The chird , if every thing reits, 
when it is in its juſt place, and, in every moment, every thing is in irs juſt 
place, an arrow flying is immoveable. The fourth , that if things were 
moved, as for example , if equall bulks were moved, one from the begin= 
ning of the race, anorcher from the middle, alike ſwiftly; it would come to 


paſle, chart the half of time would be equall ro che whole, 
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DEMOCRITUS. 
CHAP. I: 
H#3 Country, Parents, Brethren, T ime. 


Emecrita is by ſome ſuppoſed to have been a Miieſtan, , ,,. 
bur che more g@nerall opinion is, that b he was of þ Laere; 
Abqderaa Town of Thrace, noted for the c fim licity © Cicg 
of che Inhabitants which grew evenco a proverb. He 
was of a noble Family being deſcended from the dAbderir. Epift* 
Brother of Hercules, His Father 1s bye ſome called iy — 4 
Hegeſiſtratus ; by others Athenocrites ; by tf others Fo ngy wo 
Damaſippus. Democricns was the yourgelt of three 4, zo. 
Sons ; the other two g Herodotus, and Damaſus, or ( as © Sxidas, ) g Let. Plin. 


Damaſter, 18, 35. 
h Democriztus was born ( according to Apollodorus in ::s chron 1logy ) in the I 


8otb.O pwpiad ; which is confirmed by what j he ſaith of himlelfe in his ; x... 
liccle Diacoſmus, chat he was young when Anaxagoras was old, being forty 
« gears younger than he, Anaxagoras was born 1n the ficlt year of che 7othe 
Olympiad; the 4oth- year afcer ity excluſively, falleth upon che firit of the 
8oth. Olympiad, Thraſy/lus theretore is not to be followed, k who «ffi-ms þ, x 
be was born in the third year of the 77h. O.ympiad, being 4 year elder than : 
Socrates, 
1 Pliny and ® Age!lizs affirm hee flouriſhed chiefly in the time of the j j;1 40.cop I; 
' Peloponneſian War ; Pliny ſaith, atrer the building of R--- 300 years ; m tj6, 17.c4þ, 
Agellins 32.3 yeares, by whi. hit appears that he was contemporary, as A- 21. 
gellius adds,wath Socrates,and perhaps (as Laertins) with Archelang the 4 '(< 
c.ple of Socrates, aud with O:n.podes, for he mentions him, as kewiſe the opi- 
ion of Leno and Parmenides concerny g ON E. as perſons moſt eminont 
his time, and Protagoras the Ab /erite, whom all acknowledge ( faith he ) ts 
have been in the time of Socrates. Thar he 1s ſaid ro have wrirren his lictle 
Diacoſmus 73 o. years after the raking of Troy agrees with this accomnpr. 
For, according to Erateſthenes, from the raking of Troy to che firlt Olym- 
piad are 407 years, to which adde 323 years(to make up 7 ,o.) and ir falls 
ypon the 84.Olympiad,. 


CHAP. Il. | 
H# firft Education and Maſters. 


Emocritus, (faith «/Valerins Maximus, ) may well be reckoned amonglt g jib, 

; be rich, for bis Father was able to entertain the Army of Nerxes ; La- 
errius adds, from therteſtimony of Herodorus, that the King inrequuall 

left with hinms ſome /ſagi and Chaldeans, referring pe haps tob that text of blib.g+ 
Herodorus where he relates, that Xerxes, mis return to Alia, camero Ab- 
dera, and was entertaine'! by the ribdevites, and beſtowed on them 1 golden 
Scimitar,and the Tiara embroidered with G:1d : and,as the people thee ef rm, 
this was the fi ſt place where he untyed his 2on* fince be fl-d from Arh:n: 
(which [ beleeve not) ſo great was his fear, Abdera is neerer to the Helleſ- 
pon 
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DEMOCRITUS. 


{pont than the bay of Strymon, ſo that he took ſhipping from bence, Thas He” 
rodotus, From theſe Magi and Chaldzans, Demo:ricus firkt received Lear- 


14 


c Loert. ning, © of whom, whi'jt yer a boy, he learnt I heology, and Aſtronomy. 

d H: next applied himſelfe to Leucippas. e Jome affir ws he was D'(ciple 
d Leer. , ſcip 
e Laerre. aſe fo Anaxagoras . but Phavorinus, in h,s various H ſtory = re/ates, that 


Democrirus ſaid of Anaxagoras,that thoſe opinions which he d:l.vered concer. 
ning the Sun and Moon were not bu, but more ancient, and that he ſtole them, 
He likewiſe undervalued his aſſertions, concerniag the fabcick, of the Un.wvrſe, 
and the Mmd ; Howthen ( faith Phayorinus ) was he , 44 ſome hold, his Diſ- 
ciple > 

'No leſſe doubred'is the report of his going ro Athens, where f /alerin; 
HMaximns ſaith, he dwelt many years, making uſe of every moment of rime, 
towards the perception and exerciſe of Learning, He lived unknown in that 
Cit;, as he himſelfe atteſts in one of his Books, Laertius addes , he kept him- 
ſlfe _—_— out of a contempt of glory, andknew Socrates, but was ng: 
known to him ; whereupon he ſaid of himſelfe, © 1 went to Athens, and no may 
«brew me, If the Rivalls ( ſaith Thraſyllus ) be a genuine Dialogue of Pla- 
to; this x the Anommymons Perſon there , who, beſides the two who were buſed 
concerning Oenipo es and Anaxagoras 5 d:ſcourſeth Concerning Ph: of: phy 
"We RES. with SOCTates » *t0 whom he ſaid that a Philoſopher reſembles c Pentath'ss, 
gs _ ( a Perſon skilfull in five exerciſes ) and indeed he was, (f continues Thra- 
T4 '>w ime i (yllus) 4 Pentath[nus in Philoſophy » for he was thilfull in Phyſich , Erthick, 
Pinoroper; See Marhemais:h, the liberall Sciences, and all Arts. But Demerrius Phalereyus, 
the place in ;, þ;; Apology for SOCrates, ſaith, he never went to Athens ; and this ( ſaith 
Pla, which 7 ius ) is far greater, that he could deſpiſe ſo eminent a City, deſirin g rather 


makes it ma- , 3+ 
nifeft. Whax fo give honour to aplace, then to receive it from a place, 


Magneaus . ; 
means who relates this as ſpoken by Anexagores to Socrates of Democritus, (Democy, reviv.peg. 28.) I know 


not, Þf The words ſcem to be his. 

More certain is it , that he heard ſome Pythagorean Philoſ opher, 
g Thraſyllus affirms that he imitated the Pythagoreans, and mention'd ev» 
Pyrhagoras himſe!fe, admiring bim in aTreatiſe, bearing his name, He ſeems 
to have taken all from him , and might be thought to have heard him, but that 
the times agree not, But Glaucus of Rhegium , who lived at the ſame time, 
affirms he heard one of the Pythagoreans, Apollodorus ef Cyzicus, conceive; 
him to have been comempoyary with Philolaus. h Dur, that be heard Arim- 
neſtus, ſon of Pythagoras. 

So (tudious was he even from his youth, that i D-merrius affirms, he ye. 
tir*dto a li tle Summer-houſe, belonging to the Orchard, and ſhut hinsſelfe up ; 
and on a time his Father bringing thither an Oxe to be ſacrific'd, and tying it 
there, he knew nothin goof it 4 good while, wntill bu Father rorſed him np, and 
rold bim the buſineſſe concerning the Oxe. 


CHAP, IIL 
His Travels. 


Is Father dying, the three Brothers divided the eſtate. ® Democritus, 

the youngeſt ,made choice of that part which conſiſted in Money , as being, 
though the leaſt ſhare, yet moſt convenient for Travell, And no:withſtanding 
it was the leaſt, yet were they jcalovs of him, asif he had an intention 1» dee 
aud them, Demetrius affirms his portion amounted to a hunared T alenrs, 
and that he ſpent it all, not gave it ( as Valrrius Maximus relates ) ro his 
Country. Hence is it that Cicero ſaith , he negleited his patrimony, left his 
fields wniilled, ſeeking nothing elſe but a happy life, 


f lib. 8, cap, 5, 


g Leer, 


h Porph, vir. 
Pytheg. 
i Lars. 


a Laert. 


Laertiss 
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* Laertius, (citing Demetrius , and Antiſthenes) relates, that he rravelled * fo alſo Elie 
ro Egypt to the Prieſts, to earn Geometry, to Periia tothe Chal leans, ang lid. 4. cap.20, 
wen: to the Rea Sea ; ſome affirm, he conver ſed with the Gymuoſophiſts in India, 
and travell'd to Erhiopia, and Þ learnt the ſeveral wiſiomes of each »f theſe y, gud, 
Nations: * With the ny nary he lived, (as he himſelfe affirms) 80 years. * clem. Alex, 


For theſe things ((aich © Xlian) Theophraſtus commends him, becanſe by his Strom. t. 
Travells he colleited better things then cither Menelaus or Achilles : for they © lid, 4, cap. 
went up and down no otherwiſe then like Phanician Merchants ; they gathered **: 
money, andihat was the occaſion of their Travlls by Sea and Land, Nor 
wichout reaſon therefore was it, that he ſaid of himſelfe, d Of any mar in d Clem, Strom. 
my time, { have been the greateſt Traveller , and made the furtheſt Enquiries, t, © 
and ſeen moſt variety of Air and Earth , and heard the moſt Learned Per ſons, 
and in making Demon ſtrations by lines none yet hath gone beyond me, no not thoſe 
Egyptians, who are called Arpedonaprz, 


CHAP, IV. 


How he lived at Abdera, after his return from Tra- 
well, and governed there. 


Aertius ſaith, that, at his retu.n from Travell, he was ina very mean 
F.: condition, having ſpent all his Eſtate ; whereupon his brother Damaſ as, 
| (inregard of bis maigence) received him kindly, and maintain'd him, But 
after that he had fore-told ſome things, which fell out according/y, people from 
thence forward, honour'd him 44 a God: moreover, there being a Law,thar who- 
ſever had conſumed his patrimony,(hould not be allow'd buriali tn his own Conn- 
iy, Antilthenes re/ates, that to prevent being liable to ſome envious Per ſons 
ard Sycophants , heread to the people his book_ entituled the great Diacoſmus, 
which was the moſt excellent of all hu: Writings, and for it was rewaryed 
' #ith500, Talents ; and not one:y ſo, but with braſen ſtatues alſo, Hitherto 
Laertins, 

Of theſe predictions, ® Pliny gives two inſtances. Tt # reported, ſaith he, a lib. 18. cap. 
that Democritus, who fir /# underſtood and demonſtrated the Correſpondence bee *7» 
mixt Heaven and Earth , the moſt wealthy of the Ciuzens deſpiſing this his 
pains, fore-ſeeins a future dearth of Olives, from the future riſing of the Pleia» 
der, ( after the ſame manner as we have mentioned , and (hall declare more ful'y 
_—_ with extraordinary profit , by reaſon of the expettati-n of Oltves, 
bought up all the Olives in that Country ,- to the admiration of ail thoſe, who 
krew be chiefly affetted poverty, ard the quict of Learning, But aſſoen as the 
reaſon appeared together with the greaP gain of money, he reſtor d the bargain 
to the_ anxious and greedy repentance of the owners, contenting himſelfe 10 have 
thus proved, that he could eaſily be rich mwhinſoever he pleaſed, 

The other is this : Þ Hu brother Damaſus being employ'd about reaping in y, plin, 18, ” 
® extrodinary hot day , he deſired him to let the rejÞ of the Corn alone, andto 
cock tht which was already reaped as faſt as he could : withm few houres, a 
terrib/e tempeſt ratif* d h1s predittion, © C'emens addes. thar he fore-told it b- e Strom.6.pag, 
ſome [t arres; and that they, givin g credit to hrm cock*d their crop , for « be'; o 631.d 
Summer, d it was not yet inned in the barn ; but the reſt loſt theirs by the zrea, d r:ading iy 
and unexpetted rain, as a7 

* By theſe (and the like) predi(Fons, he gained (o great eftr»1m amongſt the ***7+ "74s, 
people, that from thence forward they honoured him 4s a Gd ; Clemens ( aith, © Laerhs 
they called him Coior, wiſdome : Alan, Philsfophy 34s Protag-y4s Was rer- 
med Logos, Diſcourſe.f So much indeed was he reve-en''d for his extraordinary f Suid. 
Piſdome, that they conferred the ſupream Government of Abdera upon him, © 

Ccc CHAP. 
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CHAP. V. 
His Retirement, 


Bu being naturally more inclined to contemplation, than d<tighteq 
with publick honours and employ ments, he withdrew himſelf from 
them, and ® endeavonred, as Antiſthenes re/ates, to make ſeveral! tryalls of 
pharia/:cs ( meaning the impreſſions of rhings appearing to the phantaſy 
NOT the paantalic it ſelfe ) often [ring ainne and in Sepulchers, b Lucian 
adds, that ſhatrng himſelf upina Toomb withont the pates of the C ity, he con 
tinued there writing and compo/ing #ight and day : ard that ſome young men 
treending to deride and fright him, atuired themſelves like ghoſts in black pay. 
ments,with vizards like deaths *+heads, and came about him dancing an [kiq. 
ping, whereat he was nothing movea, nor would ſo much as look on them, by; 
continaed 10 write, Leave fouling ,ſaith he ; So firmly, did he b:leeve that Soy; 
are nothing after they are out of the bodyes. 

Suchp laces he madeeghoice of,: 2s, were moſt comducane co canterapls. 
tion,by reaſon of thei; ſolitude and darknefle. And c A ge/l:ns repoſts, 0: 
of the Monuments of the Greeh hiſtory now uot extant, ar for the ſame reaſun 
he put out his own eyes, becauſe he conceived the copitations and meditations if 
his min1, in coucmp/ating the reaſons of Nature, would bi mere vigorous an 
exa*t,f free fromthe a/lurements of fight and impediments of the eyes» which 
all, roge:her with the manner whereby he eaſily procured blindneſe, by x m} 
ſuctle in 7entouſneſſe, Laberius deſcribed; feigning another cauſe of his volunta- 
iy blindne jſe,converiing it to his own purpoſe, 


Democritus the Abderite,well skill'd 

In natural Philoſophy, a ſhield 

Plac*d to Hyperion's rifing oppoſite, 
And with rhe Sun's beams thus pur out his fight ; 

That bad and impious men, he might not ſee 

Triumphant in their full proſperity. 


The former reaſon o1ven by Avellins ( thar he m1iehe {ftudy Philoſophy 


d Teſc.,queit 5, the betrer) is alledged atio by d C:cero, e Plxcarch,andothers. For though 


c 


f 4polng. adv, 
gent. 


g De finib, 5. 


2 Epift. Grac. 


ſaith Cicero,having loft his eyes he could not a ſcern black and white, yet con'd 
he,rood and ill,juſt and nnjuſt,boneſt and diſhmneſt, profitable and unprofitabi, 
great andlitle; he might live happy without the variety of colowrs, but he could 
not without the kmwledge of thiugs. Thus he conceived that the acutene[e of 
the mind was obſtruiied by the ſight of the eyes, f Terinllian alleadgerh 1- 
nother reaſon, bec.::ſe he conld nat [90k on women with:ut inordinate dehre!, 
Burt Cicerog elſewhere ſpeaks doubrfully concerning the truth of the 
thing it ſelf;and not wicthour reaſon, ſince the contrary appears manitei 
by this following Narration. 


CHAP, VL 
Hrs Communication with Hippocrates. 


a Emocritus thus negleCting all outward things, living day and nit 

privately 1n Caves and ſolitary places, the Abderites imagined L114 
he was melancholy even to madnetle ; which ſuſpicion was confirmeddi 
215 Continuall Laughing upon all occaltons whattozver. Hereupon bt) 


{en 
44% 
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ſent Ameleſageras, one ot the chief perſons of their City ro Hippocr nes, 
thac molt eminent Phytirian who lived at Cos, withthus Epittie, 


T he Senate and People of Abdera to Hippocrates. 
Health. 

Our City, /{:ppocr ates, is in _ great danger, together with thar perion 
who we hoped, would ever have been a great Ornament to it, Bur now, 
Orhe Gods, it 1s much to be feared that we ſhall oply be capable of enyy- 
ing others;fince he through cx: caordinary Learning and Study, by which 
he gained it, is fallen fick,(o a; ir 18 much to be feared, that if Democrieus 
become mad, our Ciry As (era will become deſolate ; for, wholly for- 
getting himiclt, watching day and night, laughing ar all things liccle and 
oreat, and eliceming them as nothing, he atrer this manner leadeth his 
whole litz. One marries a wite ; another trades ; another pleads ; another 
performs the ofhice of Magiitrarezg9erh on Embaſly, is choſen officer b 
che pzople,1is pur down.talls t1ck,1s wounded,dyes ; he laughs ar all theſe, 
deholding ſome to look diſcontented, others pleas'd. Moreover, he en- 
quireth whac 1s gone in the infernal places, and wrices of them,and afth:ms 
che aire to be tull of images,and that he underſtands the language of birds, 
and oiren riling 1n the night lingeth ro himſelfe, and ſairh, char he ſome- 
cimes travels into the intinity of things, and that there are innumerable 
Democrins”s like him; thus rogether with his mindghe deltroyzth his body, 
Theſe are the rhings which we fear, Hippocrates; theſe are thoſe which 
trouble us. Cometherefore quickly and preſerve us by your advice. And 
deſpiſe us nor,for we are not inconhiderable , and if you reſtore him, you 
ſhall nor faile neither of money nor fame, And thoagh you prefer Learn- 
ning before wealth, yer accept of the latter which ſhall be offered ro you in 

reat abundance, | 

To reitore Democritas to health, if our City were all of Gold we would 
oive it ; We think ou Laws, Hippocrates, are hck; come then, beit of men, 
and cure a molt excellent perſon ; thou wilt not come as a Phytit1an, bur 
a5 the Founder of all /onia, ro encompaſle us witha ſacred wall. Thou 
wilt cure not a man, bur a City, a languiſhing Senate, and prevent its 
diſſolution, thus b:comming our Law-giver, Judge, Magiitrate, and 
Preſerver, To rh1s purp»oſe we expeR the? Hippocrates, all rheſe ( if you 
come ) you will bz ro us. Ir 1s nor afingle obſcure Ciry bur all Greece, 
which beſeechethchee to preſerve the body of Wiſdome, Imagine thar 
Learning her ſelf comes on this Embaſſy co thee, begging thar thou wile 
free her from this danger. Wiſdome certainly 1s neerly allied toevery one, 
but eſpecially ro us who dwell ſo neer her. Know for certain that the 
next age will own it ſelfe much obliged to thee if thou deſert not Demo- 
eritus,for the trurh which he 1s capable of communicating to all, Thou 
a:tallyed ro ./£ ſculapins by thy family, and byrhy Arr ; he is deſcended 
from the Brother of Hercules, from whom came Abdernsr, whoſe name as 
you have heard, our City bears ; wherefore even to him will the. ure of 
D-macritus bz acceptable. Since th2refore, Hippocrates, y uſce a whole 
people,and a moit excellent perſon falling into madneſſe, haten we be- 
ſeech you ro us.lt 15 ſtrange that the exuberance of gnod ſhould become 
2 diſeaſe ; Democritus, by how much he excelled others in acureneſs of 
Wiſdome, is now in ſo much the more danger of falling mad, whil{ the 
ordinary unlearned p2opl2 of Abdera enjoy their wits as formerly, and 
even they, who before were eſteemed fooliſh are now moſt capobleto 
diſcernrhe indiſpoſition of the wiſeſt perſon. Come therefore, and bring 
al2ng with you /£ſcnlapins, — Epione, the Daughter of Hercales, ,%s 

CEA er 
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hr children who went 1n the expedition againt Troy ; bring with you 
the receipts and remedyes againit fickneſſe ; rhe carth plencitully affords 
f:uits, roots;herbs, and lowers, tocure madneſs, and never more happily 
than now,for the recovery of Democriuus, Farewell, 


Ilipp: crates returned this Anſwer. 


Hippocrates to the Senate of Abdera. 
Health, 

Your Countryman, Ameleſagoras arrived at Cos the ſame day on which 
with us was cclecbrated the ſuſceprion of the Rod, which, 25 you know, 
is, an annual Convention, and great {olemnirty among{t us, held ar a Cy- 
prels tree which is born by thoſe who ate particularly contecrated to 
the wod. 

Bur tinding both by the words and countenance of Ameleſagoras, thar 
your bu.:ne\s required muc h halte, I readd your Lerter, and much Won- 
dredro nnd your City no leſs troubled for one man, rhan it rhe whole 
Ciry were bur one man, Happy indeed are the people who xnow, thar 
wile ncnare their defence; not walls or bullwarks, bur the ſound judge. 
ments of wiſe perſons, I conceive, that Arrs are the dilpenſations of 
the: Gods;men, the works of Nature : and be nor angry, ye men of Abdeya, 
if 1 con_cve, that it 1s not you, bur Natu:e her (clt which calls me to pre. 
ſerve her work which 1s in | wt of failing, 

Wherefore, obeying thar which is the invitation of Narure and of the 
Gods, r2ther than yours, I ſhall make hatte to cure the ickneſs of Demo» 
cricss,if ir be atickneſs, and not,as I hope,anerrour 1n you. And it would 
be yer a grearer refiimony of your good-will, 1f you were troubled only 
upon ſutpition. Neuher Nature nor the Gods have promiſed me apy thing 
for my comming: and therefore (Men of Abdera ) do nor you force any 
thing upon me, bur ſufferthe works of a free Art to be free. They who 
rake rewards compell Sciences ro ſervitude, and make them flayes, berea- 
ving them of their former freedome. Beſides, it 1s poſſible that ſuch may 
diſſemble,in a grear diſeaſe, and deny in alittle ; and when they have pro- 
miſed, nor come; and come,when they are nor ſentfor. Miſerable indeed 
1s humane life,for that rhe unſariare deſire of wealth continually inyades 
ity as a winter wind, I wiſh that all Phyfitians would rather joyn to- 
gerher ro cure it of this diſeaſe, which is worſe than madneſle, notwith- 
itanding it 1s thought happy, bur is indeed a peſtilentiall hcknefle, All 
diltempers of the mind,are, as I conceive, high madneſle, for they ſtir up 
in the Reaſon ſtrange opinions and ſantafies, whichReaſon mult be puri- 
h'd and curedby Vertue As for me, ifarall I made it my deſign to be 
rh ; I world nor, ye men of 4bdera, come to you for ren Talents, but 
would rather have gone to the grear King of Perfra, where there are vaſt 
C:iries full of all kind of wealth. There I would havepra@tis'd Phyſick, 
But I refuſed rocurea Nation which are Enemies ro Greece, and,to the 
belt of my power, have my ſelf oppoſed the Barbarians. I rhovught it a diſ- 
honour to acc: pr of the wealth of a King, Foe ro our Country, by which 
means I migh: become a defiroyer of Greece, To ger wealth by all means 
1s not tbe rich;the rires of Vertne are ſacred and juſt. Do you not think 
ir an equall offence to cureour Enemies, as rorake money for rhe cure 
of our Friends ? But rhis is no! my cuſtome ; I raiſe nor gain our of fick- 
neſs ; nor did wiſh.when I heard Democrizus was mad, thar it might prove 
ſo indeed ; if he be well,heis a friend ; if he happen tobe cured of his 


fckneſs,more afriend. I underitand rhat Democritus is 2 perſon of firm and 
ſerled parts,the Ornament of your Ciry. 
| In 
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In order to this voyage , he ſent to his friznd Dijonyſizzs, that he would 
take care of his tamily 1n his abſence 5 ro Damagerw, that he would p 0- 
vide a ſhip for him ; to Crarevs, that he would furniſh fhim with Simples. 
The day before he arrived at Abdera, he dreamt that ,&/culapirs appear'd 
ro him, and rold him, that he would have no need of his alliftance, bur 
onely of rhe dice&ion of a woman , whom he-broughr along with him ; 
and having preſented her ro him, departed. The woman promiſed , rhat 
ſhe would meer him on the MOrrow act Democricss houſe ; he asked her 
name , ſhetold him, ſhe was called /rath ; and, pointing to another wo- 
man that followed her, added, that her name was Opinionand thar ſhe lived 
wich rhe Ab4eriter, This was che dream of Hippoacra es, How he was recei- 
ved the next day at Abaera, he gives this account to his Friend Damage- 
Is, 

To Damazetww, Health, 


It was, as I conjetur'd, Damapeti : D:mocritms is not mad, bur is extra- 
ordinary wile, and hath taughr us wildome, and by us all men. I haye ſent 
back, with many thanks, che &ſculapian ſhip; on the prow whereof, ro 
the picture of the 5x, may be added Heath, for we made a quick voyage, 
and arrived the tame "y that I had ſent word, I would be there, ar Ab4e-4, 
I found all the people flocking rogerher at che Gate, in expectation, as ir 
ſhould ſeem of our coming; not onely the men, bur the wornen, the old, 
the young; and, by ]ove, the very Children : ſo much were they trout-l:d 
at the madnefle of D-mc2 1:5, who at that time, was ſeriouſly employ'din 
Philoſophy. As ſoon as they ſaw me , they ſeemed a lictle ro be comtor- 
ted, and co have ſom: hope. Philopemen offer'd ro condut me to my 
Lodging, as all of them likewiſe defired 3 bur 1 cold them, © Men of Abde- 
*r7a, I will donorhing before I have ſeen Democrires ; which afloon as 
they heard, they applauded and rejzoyc*d , and brought me immediately 
along the Forum ; tome followipg, others running before, crying our, 
Great King Jupiter, help, heal; Iadviſed chem ro be of comfort , for 
that it being rhe ſeaſon of the Erefian winds, I was confident there was 
nor any fickneſſe that would continue long; and in ſaying thus, on I went. 
The houſe was not far, nor indeed the City ; we went ro it, i* being neer 
the Walls , whither rhey brought me quierly. B:hind rhe Tower there 
was a high hill, very full of Tall Poplars, from whence we beheld rhe ha- 
bication - f D-mocritns. Democritus himſelfe ſate undera thick , bur low, 
Plane cree,in a thick gown, all alone, (qualid,upon a ſear of (tone,wan and 
lean, with a lorg beard, art his right handran alittle brook down the hill, 
upon the hill rhere was a Temple conſecrated, as ic ſhould ſeem, to the 
Muſes, encompailed round about with vines, which grew chere naturally. 
He ſate very compoſedly, having a book upon his knees , and round abour 
him lay other books , and the bodies of many living Crearures diſſected. 
Sometimes he wrote haſtily, ſomerimes pauſed, ſeeming ro revolve rhings 
within himſelfe. Soon after he roſe up and walked , and looked inrencly 
into the diſſe&ed Creatures ; then laid rhem down again, and rerurn®d ro 
his ſear, The Abderites , ſtanding abour me, and hardly refraining from 
rears, ſaid, © You ſee, Hippocrates, the life of Democritas, how mad he isg 
© and knowerh not either what he would have, or whar he doerh. One of 
© them thar would have given me a further deſcription of his madnefle, 
on the ſudden fell a ſobbing, and howled like a woman ar rhe dearh of her 
ſonne, and then beyan to lament like a Traveller rob'd of his goods: which 
Dem:critus hearing , ſometimes (ſmiled, ſomerimes laughed, nor writing 
any longer, bur ofren ſhaking his head. *©* Men of Abdera, ( ſaid I tay 
* you here, whilſt 1 go nigherto him , that, by hearing him ſp-1k, and 
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« obſerving his conltitution, 1 may judge of rhe eruth of his diltemper ; 
« and in ſo 1ay:ng 1 went gently down ; the place was very licep, 10 tnat 
I could hardly kcep my ſelte from falling. Ar ſuch time as I came nigh 
him, it happen'd, that he was writing tomething as 10 a capture, EarNneiily; 
whereupon I made a tiand, waiting w hen he would give over. It was Dot 
long ere he d1d fo; and ſeeing me coming towards him, ſaid, ** Haile {tran- 
« oer ; I anſwer'd, *© Hail alſo Demecr.tzs , the wilelt of MEN. He, as 1 
imagine, alictle troubled that he had not ſalured me by name , reply'cy 
« What may 1 call you? for my 1gnorance Ot your name 15 the ICaLun 
« that 1 itylcd you Stranger. My name, aid 1,1s Hipporrates, a Phytic1ans 
« You are, 7eply'd he, the glory of the A&ſculapians, the fame ot whote 
« worth, and knowledge in Phylick , 1s arrived as far as to me. W hat bu- 
« {ineiſe hath b:ought you hither ? bur firft fir down. This teat, you ice, 
« js pleaſant, green, and ſoft , better then high Thrones which are ſubject 
«to the envy of fortune. Afloon as I was fct , Is 1t a publick or private 
« buſineſſe, [a1þ he, which brought you hither ? Tell me freely, and we 
« ſhall to our utmoſt power athſt you, ] anſwer'd, Ir 1s for your lake that 
« ] came hither , to be acquainted with you a wile Perſon, the occahon 
« being afforded me by an Embaſly from your Country. He reply'd, Then 
<« let my Houſe entertain you. Having thus made triall of hin ſeverall 
wayes, and not finding any thing of madneſfle in him, © You know, ſaia -, 
&* Philopemer, onc of this Town ? Exceeding well, anſwer'd he; you mcan 
« the Son of Damon? He lives neere the Hermzan fountain. The ſame, 
« reply'4 I ; he hath been my old acquainrance, and received me for his 
« one(t, B ut you Democritnus, Iintiear to afford me a berter entertainment, 
« and firſt cell me, Whar it 15 that you are writing ? He after a/itile panſe 
<« 4yſwer'd, Concerning Madnefle, Good Jupiter, ſaid 1, you write ſea- 
« ſonably againltthe City | What city, Hippocrates, anſwer'a he > | replicd 
« thar ] onely [Poke ar randome. Bur what is it that you write of Mad- 
* ne(le > What clic ſaid he, bur, What it 1s, and How it comes to be ingen- 
« dred in man, and How it may be cured > Theſe Crearures which you be- 
« hold, I have diflected for that end, not as hating the works of the Gods, 
<« but to make 1nquiry into the nature and ſeat of Choler ; for you know 
«« thar where this abounds roo much, ir moſt I cnnteck madneſle 
*1n men. Iris incve:y nature, bur in ſome lefle, in others more ; 1ts ex- 
* cefle cavſerh diſeales , as being a matrer partly good, partly bad. By 
ec penn feud I, Democri:'us , you ſpeak truly and wiſely ; and I judge you 
« bappy, who can enjoy ſuch quiet , asI cannor partake of, And why 
* cannot you, {ah he > 1 anſwer'd, becauſe either Travell, or Children, 
« or Etlate, or Sickneſſes, or Dear hs, or Servants. or Marriages, or the like, 
« intercept my leaſure, Hereupon, he fell into his uſuall paſſion , and 
laughed a while exceedingly, giving over diſcourſe. 44 Why, ſaid [, Demo- 
* crizus , doyou laugh> Whether is it, thar I have ſpoken well or ill? 
«« Hereat he laughed more then before, which the Abaerites, who (tood 
aloof off ſeeing, ſome beat their own heads, others their fore-heads, others 
rore their haire; for,1s they afterwards 1aid, they obſerved him to laugh ac 
thar time more then ever he had done. © Democriius, thou beſt of wiſe 
«© men, c-mrrmued 1 , I defirero know rhe reaſon of this paſſion, wherein 
* char which I ſaid ſeems ridiculous > Thar 1t it prove ſuch, Imay reform 
« jr, bur if orherwiſe, thar you may deſiſt from rhis unſeaſonable Laughe 
« ter. By Hercules, ſaid he, if vou can convince me, Hippecrates, you 
« will perform a curegreater than any you have yet done. And why, ſaid 
« 1, ſhould you nor be convinced> Know you nor, that you do abſurdly 
*1n laughing ar the dearh of a man , orar fickneſſe, Or madneſſe, or mu:- 
*« ther, or any thing that is worſe than theſe ; and on the other ſide ar mar- 
** T1ages, 
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« riages, at aflemblies , at the birch of infants, at ſolemne rices, at Magi- 
< {tracies, at Honours, andgenerally at everything thar.hath-the name 
© of good ? At thoſe things which deſerve ro be pirtied, you laugh, and 
« at thoſe things tor which we ſhould rejoyce, you laugh alſo; in ſo much 
* rhat you ſeem not to put any difterence-berwixt good and bad. Then he, 
{© You ſay wcell, Hippocrates : bur yau arc vor. yer acquainted with the rea- 
«ſon of my Laughing , which atloon as you know, I am contident, you 
« will peferre it betore the cauley' for which you came hither, and Carry it 
* along with you as a Mcdicineco your Cauncry, thereby improving borh 
*« yourielfe and orhers: and,in requitall of ir, perhaps will chink your ſelf 
*« obliged to teach me Phyiick, when ybu hail underitand whar pains all 
«© men rake for things, taat deferye nor pains, bur are of novalne, and con- 
*©ſume their lives unproficably , 1n purſyice of things thar deſerve onely 
*tobc. laught'dat. Whar, ſ#4, Is all che world tick, and knows it not > 
* If ſo, they can ſend no whither forhelp ; for-whar is beyond ir ? He rc- 
© p/1'4, There are.inhnite worlds, O Hippzerates; Have nor fo mean an e- 
<« (teem of rhe.richzs of Nature. Teach me this , ſaid T, Democritas, at 
* ſome other time: tor 1 am afraid, char if yau begin roralk of rhis infinity, 
* you will fall again ;nto your tit of Laughcer ; bur now, tell me the rea- 
«ſon why. you laugh ar the accidents of life, Then looking ttedtatily 
up2D me, © You think, ah he, rhere are twothings, which occalion my 
« laygbrer, good and 11 , whereas indeed I langh bur at one ching, Man, 
<« tull offolly, deſtiture of right actions , playing the Child in all his de- 
< fignes, undergoing great £o11s tor no benefit , travelling to the ends of 
«che Earth, and ſounding borromlefle depths , to gar Silver and Gold, 
*< never ceatingto hoard them up, and wichchetr tore increaſing his owne 
© troubles, leſt, if he ſhould want them , he mighr be thought nor happy. 
« He digs into the bowells of thz earth, by the hands of {laves, whereof 
© ſome are buried by the earth falling upon tham, orhers dwell there, as if 
* 1t were their native ſoile, ſearching for Gold and Silver, fifring one ſand 
* from another, cutting and tearing their mocher-Earrh which they both 
« admire and rread on. How ridiculous 15 this , that they ſhould love 
« that part of the carth winch hes hid , ana conremne that which lieth 
* opzn umtothezm 2 Som? buy Dogs, others Horſes ; ſome delight in ha- 
« ving large poiicthions, which chey may call cheir oryne, and would com- 
© mand many others, when they are not able ro command themſelves. 
&« They marty Wives, and ina ſhorr time pur them away; they love, and 
{© then hate ; they take delight in their Children, and when they are grown 
* vp, dit-inherir them ; They war, and deipsſe quiet ; they conſpire again(t 
*© kings, they murther men ; they dig th: earch, ro find filver ; with the fil- 
« ver which they havz found they buy land; what the Land which they have 
*« bought yields, of Corn, or frunts, they ſell, and receive filver again, 
©« To whar chanzes and misckances are chey ſubject Þ When they have 
© not riches they defre them; when they have, they hide or ſcatter them : 
* I laugh at thei: ill-detigned ations, I laughar their misforrunes. They 
«violate the laws of Truth,by contention and enmity with one another ; 
*© Brethren, Parents, and Country-men fight and kill one another for 
*rhoſe poſselions, of which afrer dzarh none2 of them can be Maſters. 
*« They purſne an unjutt caſe of life ; they deſpiſe the poverty of 
s thietr friends and Country ; mean and inanimate things they account 
'*tor niches ; rnzy will part with a whole eftate to purchaſe ſtatues, 
* becauſe the {tarue ſeems to ſpeak, but rhoſ: who ſpeak indeed they 
'*©hate. They afte:t rhings hard robe gor ; rh{y who dwell inthe continent 
*©© Cover th- th11n98 of rhe Sex - rney won dwell in Iflands che things of the 
*coninenr,perverting all things to their own cepraved cetires. In War 
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«t they Praiſe Valour,whilit chey are dayly ſubdued by luxury ayarice, and 
« all paſſions,and in the courle ot his life eyery man 1s a 7 herſrres, Why 
« did youy Hippocrate', reprove my laughter > No man laughs at his own 
« madneis, bu: a: the madneſs of another. They who think rhemſelyes 
«ro be ſobe:;laugh ar rhoſe who ſeem to them to be drunk ; ſome laugh 
« at Lovers whilit they themſelves are fck of a worle diltemper ; Sone 
« ar thoſe who travell by Sea ; others at thoſe who tollow Hu-bandry, 
« for they agree nvt with one anot her, neither in acts no: actions, All 
« this, ſa:d /, Demncriins, is true, neither 15 there any arguinent that may 
« berrer p-ove the unhappy eſtate of man : bur theic actions ate preſcr1- 
« bed by Neceſlity,by reaſon of the government of tamilies, che building 
<« of ſhips, and other civill offices, wherein a man muit neceſſarily be em- 
« ployed, for nature did not p:oduce him to hz end he might relt idle, 
« Again, heighth of ambition cauſerh many men to go altiay who aime ar 
«« all rhings as if there were nothing amiſle in them, nor being able ro 
« fy-:ice the darkneſſe that attends them. For,D-mocritzs, what man 
<. |; there, that, when he marries, thinks of divorce or death? Who is there 
<« tha: whilſt he bringeth up his Children, chinketh of lo'3ng + hem 2 The 
« l;kein Husbandry, Navigation, Domimon, and all other off. es of life, 
«No man fo;eſees rhat it may go amifle with him, but every one flatters 
&« himſelf with hopes of good (ucceſle. and does nor look upon the work. 
& Why therefore 15 this ridi. ulous ? D mcritss reply:a, You are yer far 
« from underſtanding me, H:ppocrates, neuher perceive, rhrough want of 
© knowledge,the bounds of indiltu: bance and pz'iu birion, For if they 
« did order theſe things pruadently rhey might be ea'ily dilcharged of 
«them, andevade my laughter ; whereas now they are blind as to the of- 
< fices of life, and, with minds youd of reaſnn, are carried on by inordinate 
« appetites, It were enough ro make then wile, if rhey would bur con- 
*{iider the murability of all ihings, how rhey wheele abour continually 
* and are ſuddenly changed ; whereas they looking upon theſe, as it they 
« wvere firm and ſertled, fall intro many inconveniences and rroubles, and 
© covering things harmfull, they rumble headlong inro many miſeries. 
Bur ifa man weuld rightly contider and weigh in his mind all things 
** that he atremprs,underitanding himſelf and his own abilities, he would 
*© not let his defires run to infinite, bur follow narure, our of whole (tore 
« all are plenrifully nouriſhed and ſupplyed. Axa fart body is 1n greareit 
* danger of ficknefſe ; ſoa high eſtare is in grearett danger of falling : 
**oreat minds are known 1n extremities. Some there a-e, who, taking no 
«« warning at that which happeneth ro orhzrs, periſh by their own 1ll 
© ations, minding things manifelt no more rhan as if they were nat ma- 
< nifeſt, whereas yer they have alarge precedent by whi h ro guide their 
© lite, of things done and not don, by which w=- ought to foreſce the fu- 
*ture. This is the occaſion of my laughter, Fooliſh men puniſhed by 
*« their owne wickedneſſe, coveroninzſle, lult, enmity, treachery, conſpi- 
* racy, envy. It is a hard thing ro give a name to many of rheſe ills, they 
<«« being innumerable, and practiſed ſo cloſely. Their behaviour, as ro 
&« Verrue 1s yet worſe ; they aftec lies, they follow pleaſure, diſobeying 
*© the Laws; my laughter condemns their inconliderateneſſe, who neither 
«c ſee nor hear, whereas rhe ſenſe of man, only of all others, is able to fore- 
<*ſce furures. They hate all chings, and then again apply themſelves ro 
«chem; they condemn Navication, and then rþ2y pur ro ſea; condemne 
* Husbandry, and then fall aploughing ; they pur 1way their Wives, and 
*rhen marry others ; they bu ry their Children, and b-ger more, and. bring 
* them up; they wiſh to live long, and when old age comes are grieved at 
«it ;znever remaining conltant in any eltate whatſoever. Kings and Prin- 
ces 
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«.ces commend a private life ; private perſons, a publick ; he that ruleth 
« 2 (tare praiſe ch the Tradeſman's life, as tree from danger ; the tradeſ- 
« man his, as full of honour and power. For they regard not the direct, 
«{ncere,and ſmooth way of Vercue, in which none of chem will endure 
«ro walke ; bur they take crooked and rough paths, ſome falling down, 
« others running themſelves out of breath ro overtake others, Some 
«are guided by incontinence to the beds of their Neighbours ; others 
«are 11ck of a conſumption through unſatiate avarice ; {ome by ainbition 
« carried up into the aire, and by their own wickedneſs thrown down 
« hadlong. They pluck down, and then they build ; they do good and 
« oblige others, and then repenring of it, breakche laws of Friendſhip 
« and do wrong,and fall ac enmiry, and fight with rheir neereſt celations: 
« of all which avarice is the cauſe. Wherein do they differ from Children 
« that play,whoſe minds being void of judgement are pleaſed with eve- 
« ry thing they light on ? In cheir defires they difter not much from bruce 
« bea(ts:only rhe beaſts are conrented with thar which is enough. Whar 
«Lyon is there that hides Gold under ground ? What Bull fights for 
« more than he needs > What Leopard is inſatiately greedy > The Wolf, 
« when he hath devoured as much as ſerves for his neceſſary nouriſhment, 
«oiyes over. But whole nights and dayes put togethergare not enough 
« for men to fealt and riot, All brute Bealts haverheir yeerly ſet times 
« of coitton, and rhen leave ; bur man is continually tranſported with 
«lut, How canl, Hippocrates, bur laughar him that laments the loſſe 
«of his goods ? andeſpecially, if withour regard ro dangers he travells 
& over precipices,zand on the ſea ; how can I forbear to laugh exceedingly ?' 
« ſhall I not laughat him who drowns aſhip by ladingur with rich mer- 
«*chandize,and then blames che Sea for drowning ic ? 1f I ſeem wrong- 
- «fully ro laugh accheſe, there is ar leaft in chem ſomerhing thar deſerves 
«tobz lamented, Theſe Rand nor in need of the Phylick or Medecins 
« of your predeceflor ,A£ſcrlapins, who preſerving men was himſelf re- 
« quiced with thunder. Do you not ſee, that I alſo am partly guilty of 
*madneſſe, who to enquire into the caufes of madneſle, difledt rheſe 
*ſeverall living creatures, whereas indeed [| ought to ſearch for ir in man 
« himſ-lf ? Do you not ſee that the whole World is full of inhumani- 
«ry, tuffed as it were with infinite hatred again(t man himſelf > All man 
© 15 from his very birth a diſeaſe : when firit born he is uſelefle, and ſues 
« for reliefe from others ; when he grows up, fooliſh, wanting 
© inftruAion ; ar full growth,wicked; in his decaying age,miſerable, roy- 
© ling chroughour all his cime imprudently : ſuch 15 he fromthe womb, 
«Some being of furious angry diſpoſitions are continually engaged in 
© broyls,others in adulceries and rapes, others in drankenneſle ; orhers in 
*coveting the goods of their neighbours ; others in conſuming their 
*0wn : So rhat if the walls of all houſes were tranſparent, we ſhould 
behold ſome eating,others vomiring, orhers wrongfully beaten, others 
*mixing poyſons, others conſpiring, others caliing accounts, others re- 
« joycing, others weeping, others plotting againtt rheir friends, others 
* raving mad with ambition. Some actions there are more remote within 
© the ſoul,ſome young,ſome old,ſueing,denying : poor, rich, (tarved,lux- 
© urious, ſordid, impriſon'd, murrher*d,buried, def piſing what they enjoy, 
* andaiming at what they have not, impudent, niggardly, inſariate, vain- 
*elorious;ſ{pme ſerting their minds on horſes, others on men, orhers on 
*dogs,others on tone or wood ;ſome affe&t embaſſy, others rhe command 
*of armies,others ſacred rites;ſome wear Crowns, others Armour, ſome 
*fight ar Sea, others at Land, others till the ground, ſome plead in rhe 
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« (ome affe& pleaſure and intemperareneſle, .others reft and idleneſs, hoy 
« then can I bur laugh ac their hives. And it is to be feared chat your ar 
*© of Phyſick will nothing pleaſe them, tor utemperance makes thei 
««<froward, and they etteem wifedome,madne(s, and I donbr much tha 
«« many things 1n your art are openly reproac hed either through envy or 
« ingratitude ; for the fick, afloon as rheyare cured, aſcribe the caule ci- 
« rher to the Gods or to Chance ; and many are of ſuch 2 difpotition as to 
« hatechoſe that have obliged them, and can hazdly refrain from being 
« angry if they need ther help ; many alſo, being themſelves ignorant, 
« prefer ignorance before Science ; fools give thetr {uffrages, neither will 
«che ack commend, nor they who are of rhe ſame art give their approba- 
« rionthrough envy, And it cannot be bur.that you mult have ſuffered 
< Wrong, 1n his kind,for I know very well that you have been often trea- 
«red unwotthily,and reproachedby malice and envy. 

There is no knowledge nor atteitation of trmh.In'ſaying this he ſmiled 
and ſeemed to put on adivine look, caſting oft that which he had before, 
« Then 1, Excellent Democriim, 1 (hall carry back with me roC'y the 
*prcat gifrs of your hoſpitality, full of uu wiſe infiructions, 1 hall 
{< return to proclaim your praiſes, for thar you have made enquiry inty 
« humane nature and under{tood it ; 1 fhall go away cured in mind, « 
« being requiſne that I rake care for the cure of the bodyes of othe:s, 
« To morrow,and afterwards , we ſhall meer here again. Which ſaid,] + 
roſe,and he readily accompanied me. iA man came to Inmy from whencel 
know not, ro whom he delivered fus books. When cameto the A6- 
dcrites, who all this while ftayed for me ; ** Men of Abaera, ſaid 1, | 
** return you many thanks fot the meſsage you ſent me, for 1 have ſeen 
« Democrats the wiſelt of men, who only 1s able roreduce menro ſound 
« underitanding, This(Daemegere's ) 15 all, which I hadco relate unto you 
© withjoy, concerning Democricas, Farewell. 

This account Hippocrates e1ves of Denaicratns : neither did their A(- 

quaintance and friendſhip end here, but continued afrer rhe departure of 

| Hippocrates to Cos, as appears by the correſpondence of rwo Letters be- 
ewixtthem. The firlt, from Democritas to Hippocrates,in theſe words, 

You came to us, Hippoerates, as rogive Hellebore to a mad man, at the 
in{tivation of fooliſh people who think (tudy madneſs ; 1 was ar rhat time 
buked in writing concerning the fabrick ofthe World, and the poles and 
che ffarrs of Heaven, aſsoon as you underiiond the nature of theſe things, 
how excellently they were framed, and how tar trom madneſs, you come 
mended my employment and condemned them as ſtnpid and mad, All 
rhoſe things which paſs to us through the aire by images, and are ſeen 10 
rhe world and ſucceed one another,my mind making a ſcrutiny into theſe, 
harh cleerly found: our the varure of them and brought ic to light, wit- 
neſs the books that I have wricten, You ought not therefore Hippocrates 
co converſe with ſuch men whoſe minds are wavering and unconltant, 
For if, as thoſe men deſired, you hadgiven me Hellebore, as being mad, 
you had,of wiſe, made me mad indeed, rhe guilc whereof would have lien 
upon your art ; for He//ebore adminittred to ſound perſons clouds thei! 
Underttanding, but to the mad ir doeth good. I believe rhar if you had 
tound me nor writing, but lying down or walking, revolving things in my 
mind, ſometimes laughing, and nor minding ſuch friends as came tom? 
bur wholly taken up wich contemplation of ſomething, you would hart 
inferred from what you beheld, that I was mad. A Phylitian therefor 
muſt nor judee of rhe affections or pulſions by the fight only, but by tt 
a&ions rhemſelves, and obſerve, whether they are 1n their beginning, 0 
inthe middle, orin the end, and to conſider the difference of time 1 
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age, before hi undertake ro cufe the body ; for by all cheſe, rhe diſeaſe will 
be diſcovered. 


To which Hippocrates return'd this Anſwer. 

Inthe art of Phyſick , that which happens ſucceſſetully, men for the 
molt pare commend not, bur commonly aſcribe ro the Gods; bur if an 
thing hzpp2n amiſle in ir , ſoas that the Patient dyern, they ler the Gods 
alone, and accuſe the Phyucian, And indeed, I perceive, that I gain more 
blame then crecir by my art ; for, chough now very old , 1 have nor yer 
arrived at rhe heighr of Medicine , neither did A ſca/apixs himſelfe who 
invenced it , as appears inchar he many times dillencs from thoſe who 
have written hereupon. Your Lerrer to us condemnes the adminittration 
of Hellebore ; I was ſent for indeed, Democr;mw, tocu ea mad man , nei- 
ther ar that time could I gueſle in what condirion you were : bur afloon as 
] had converſed with you , I knew you robe far from madneſſe, and wor- 
thy of all reſpz&t. I acknowledged you to be the molt excellent interpre- 
ter of Nature, and the wo-ld ; and judged thoſe that ſent for me, mad, 
and to (tand in need of Phylick. Baur fince this accident hath begor an ac- 
quaintance berwixt us , you will nor do amiſſe in writing oftner, and in 
4 c3rmge io arg works to me, - I have ſent you a Treatiſe concerning 
the uſe of Hellebrre, Farewell. 

Hence it 1s , that ſome h-1d Hippocrates to have been the Diſciple of 
Demoucy.rus, as Cornelius Ce fas afhrms ; indeed, that Hippocrates learner 
mu: h Philoſophy of him, as well by his diſcourſe, as communication of 
his writings, is manifeit from che precedent Epi/#les. 


CHAP, VIL 
His Death. 


«T FE lived co agreat age; Laerrtins ſaith, above Loo, vears ; Phlegonand a cicdeſencQ. 
L:cian more expreſſely, 104. Þ Cenſorin :s, to8. © /yparchas, tog. bde dic. nar. 

Laer: ins (a\chs ve died of 415; Ph-cgon, for want of food ; the manner rela- cap: 

red thus by Hermipp»s., Being very old and drawing nigh his end, hi: Stiter © £47 

waz extreanly croubled , rhat he ſhould dye within the r1me of rhe fe(tt- 

vall of Ceres, bur he bad he- be of god comfort , andbring him every day 

ſo-ne hot bread, which holding to his noſe he prolanged his life , rill the 

dryes of the Fettivall w2re put, which were three ; and chzn wichour any 


pain gave up the Gholt, d and was buricd at the publick charge, d Leere. 
CHAP. VII. 
Hes Writings. 


«T" !1r4ſ;{/15, who diſpoſed the writings of Plaro according to Terta- , Leere, 
logies, digeſted alſo rhoſe of Democrirus 1nto order, thus; 


ETHICK, 


Prthagoras, 
Of the Diſpoſition of a wile may. 
| Of the things that are inthe Infert, to'which perhaps the Abderites alluded 
in their Epiitle ro Heppocrates, | 
T1::29enia ; That all human things conhiſt of Three. 
07 Goodneſſe, or Vertue, 


Ddd 2 4 malthea"; 


_ ww ew wr ew _ 


” Magnenus. 


phane cal; 


 DEMOCRITWHUS. 


Amalihea*: Il; u, 

Of { rangquilli:y of min, 

( ommentaries, or, Of Hoſes, O:conomical. 

Felicity, (wwisw) not extant 1n the time of 7 hraſy/lus, 


PHISICS., 


7 he yveat Dicoſmus, conſilting of 12. books. 7 heophraſt»y aſcribes it 
to Lexc:ppas : bur Antiſthenes affirms, Demec! 1 us recuted it in publick as 
his owne ; and as his is it cited by Epicurus , 11 his Epitile ro Herodorws, 
To this work it was perhaps, that C:cero alludes, taying, What ſhall I ſay of 
Democrirus 2 Whom can we compare with bimy , who dwrſt begin thus, HeC 
loquor de Univerlis > He excepts nuthing, whereof be profeſſeth not to rreat ; 

vr what can be beyond all things ? 

7 he litile Diacoſmus. 

Of the Planets ; in which Treatiſe he proved chat there are more then 
SCVCN, © > 

Of Natsre, the ficlt. 

Of the Naiure of Man, or Of fleſh ; the ſecond, dedicared to Hippo» 
crates, 

Of the Mind, Of the Senſes ; theſe two, ſome put together, andentitle, 
Of the ſoul. 

Of Sapunr 5. 

Of Colours. 

Of D fferert figures (puopun.) 

O* the rec;procation of ic £5, This and the fore-going Treariſe , per- 
haps cended ro ſhew the nar ure of qualities , which according ro fm ariſe 
from the various dilpoſuce of Atoms y according to their particular ti- 

ues. , 

: Kegruwle, or Of ihe mixtnres of the things afore-ſaid, 

CO; an Imiye, 'T Of fo: e=*ght. 

Of Peſt lences (Gajſendas reads T2 £ Aoyiuar,Of Logicks,) Canon. 1,2,3, 

Of Efjfinxions. 


EXTRAORDIN ART, 


Celeſt;a'l Cauſes, 

Aeriall Cauſes. 

* Plain ſuper ficiall Canſes ; perhaps , what things are made of plaine 
Atoms : tor that which immematcly followeth, is oppolice ro it. 

Cauſes of fire and things in fire; theſe contilt of round Aroms. 


Scc, his intcr- : 
prerarion. Cauſes of Sounds. 
pag. 16. Cauſes of Seeds and Plants and Frn:s. 
Cauſes of Animals, three. 
Mixt Cagſes, 
Of Stone, 
MATHEMATICK, 
TIt? 4 JixÞoge 5 woluns, or,Of the contalt of a Circle and 4 Spheay, 
Of Lomerry, 
GeometriCk, 
Numbers, 
Of ſerd /ines, and ſolid, two. 
EuTSTXCUXTH. 


The great year,or, Aſtronomy. 
P Ar apegma, 


P arapegma; Salma makes this all one with the other, reading, The 
areat year, or Parapegma of Aſtrowomy. rm isa Table delcribing 
ch2 rifing and ſerring of the (tarrs, equinoxes, ſolftices, and th: likes 

The contention or eX4m.1n47101 of the Howr-g js. 

lr ano gr aphy, 

Geography. 

: Polography. 

Atinography, 

CHU SICK, 


' Of Rithms and H Armony, 
Of Perry. 
Of the neaqneſſe of Verſes, 
0 ſwee -ſounding, nd har-ſounling Letters, 
Of Homer,or of rig 1;-verſifying Aud (peak ng. 
Of Song, | 
Vf Words, a Dictionary, 


MECH ANIC'K, or concerning aA RT S, 


Prognoſtich, 

Of Diet, or Dierzrick, ora Medic nal rw'e. 
C anſes ot thin 1s ſeaſonable and wnſcaſonable, 
Of A grics ie, OL Geometrick, 

Of Pantirn 9, 


Tatick, and, of A;mes, 


Towh:ch ſume out of his Commentaries annexe theſe; 
Of the ſacred Letters in B:bylon ; to which perhaps * Clemens Alexane 


drinus alludes. Democriun, Þ ſaith he, writ Babylonian Morall diſcourſes, b' Strom. x. 
for be is ſaid co have inſerted into his own writing the ſenſe of the Pillar 
of Acicoarns, 
Of the things that are at Meroe, 
A voyage onthe Ocean, 
Hiſtory, 

T Fir a4 of Cha'dea, 

A diſcourſe of Phryg1a, 

Of the Feaver and ( owgh in [ichneſſe, 

Chernica, or Prob/ems : perhaps the [ame which © Pliny terms Chirocinera, C24. 19, 
Vimravn, Chiroton:cron, adding that in it he made uſe of a ring, and drew q PPS 
the figures of the experiments in wax and redlead. Ts 

Thereſt ( ſaith 7 hraſyllas ) chat go unier his name, are partly ma.e out 
of bis writing s,partly acknowledged to be the writings of other men, Of which 
kind perhaps is his book of the virtze of hearbs, mentioned by © P :ayand e xo, 3. 
thar off Commentaries pon A pollonices, C #pridenes, and Dardanss, tron F 3o.nr, 
whence he argues Democriuns to have been skilfull in Magick : bur g Agel» g io. 12, 
las much blames him for aſcribing ro Democritus ſuch prodi 1010s fables, 

h Ariftoxenus affirms that P/aro had an intent to have burned all rhe h Luert, 
Writings of Democriruss, and for that end had made a colle&ion of a great 
mary of chem:bur was diverted by Amyclas and Clinias, Pythagoreans. 
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CHAP. IX. 
Phyſick, 


% 

His compleated the Eleatick, Se&. and brought it to perteRion, inſi- 

ting upon and improving rhe principles of thoſe that went be- 

fore, but molt particularly thoſe of LEWCIPPHS. His afſertions 
theſe. 


SECT. 1. 
Of the Principles of things, Atoms and 


Vacuum. 


a Arif}, Phyſ 1. He prin-iples of all things are Atoms ( ® (olid, Þ full ) and Vacuum, 
6 © Whereot one is Ens, the other non-ens, d Ens is full and ſolid - 
Arſi.ne » 4, 2on-ens 1s va unous and rare ; ens participates no more of being than dorh 
c Arift loc cir N2n-ens.nvr of body more than doth Vacuum, Theſe are the cauſes and 
d 4r f# met 14. Marrer of beeings. 
e Ariftot. © Bodyzs muit either confiit of Aroms, or of nothing; for if every body 
f arift. - yſ. 3, Þ divic. ble. ler us ſuppoſe it actually divided, and then there will remaine 
4. Uther atoms or nothing z but of noching, nothing is made, and nothing 
& Avift de gen, po0:5 away into nothing. 


b Me. dead 4, 


arg k f Ni her of theſe prin. iples is made of the other, bur rhe common bo- 
Taerr * d9yitſclfis the prin. ple ot all things, difteriag only in magnitude and che 
h 4rrft. de gen, figure of 1ts pares, 

Of cor.1.1, They are both infinite : atoms g i» »#mber, vacuum in magni- 
1 Laert. tude. 


: — h The properties of Atoms are two, figure and magnicude ; i as ro figure, 
I Cic.nat.deor, They are infinite ; © angulous, nor-angulous, itrair, round ;1 ſome are 
m Philtop, m ſmooth, others rugged; ſome poynred, ſome crooked, and as it were 
1 Phf. hooked. 

ae | As to their magnitude, ® hey aregby reaſon of their lirt/ene ſſegtninſiblega by 
n Cic. dr finib, reaſ;n of their ſolidit ygindiviſible, of impaſſibl-, ind unalte able, : 


o Plut. plac. s ; 
phil. 1 15, Larrt. Magnenus interprets this of the vulgar elements, fie, water,carth, pag.q1, 42. adding 


as an aſſertion of Democritus Atomis mutabiles ejje figures, and proves it out of Ariftatle as ſtrangely, 

Pg 42. 

p Plac, To theſe two properties aſcribed to atoms by Democritus, Þ P/mtarch 

q De gen. 1.8. ſaich that £picar:s added a third, weight;bur 4 Ariſtotle affirms, rhat Deme- 
critus held vae atome to be heavier than anther, according as it exceeded that 
other in biy neſſc, - 

Of all other qualities they are deſtirure ; having neither native whire- 
nefle, nor blackneſſe,nor (weernefle,nor bitrerneſs, nor her, nor cold,not 
any other quality. 

r & fato., rCice o,who calls D-morcrirxs the Inventor and Author of this aſſertion 

| Acad. 4, of atom:s,clſewhtre aſc ribes ir ro Lexcippes, adding, rhat f Democriies here- 
in followed him, but was far more full in the reſt, Bur neither ſeems 1c ro have 
been invented by Leucippus : for Po 1donms the Storck aſcribes it ro 1Mof- 
chas a Ph enician ; whom Strabo afhrme ro have lived before the Trojzn. 
War. Bur perhaps the Elearick Philoſophers derived it from Prrhag ors : 

« de Canto, 3, 4. of whit h opinion t Ariſtorle ſeems to be ; In ſome manner ſaith he, 1!) 


make all thing: that are Numbers, and : coliſt of Numbers ; for though they 
w> - . (I P 


av 
4 
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ſay 11 not expreſſety, yet this is their meaning, Whence perhaps it is, chat 
« 1;;tom»aon 21ves them the Pythagorick denomination, Aſonads, u Antholog, 


SECT. 2 


Of the motion of Atoms in vacuum, whereby all things 
are made. 


2 Heſe Aroms,or hrſt bodies , are continually moved 1n the infinire 2 Ari}.de Cx 
b Vacunm,it which thereis neuher high , nor low, nor middle, nor 2: 3» 4: 1c. 


de finib. r. 
laſt, nor extream. . b Magnenus 


will have Democr itus to underſtand by rhis vacuum, the aire ; and endeavours ro prove it by author itics 


of Ariftoile, Gaten, Virgil, waich zntimart rhe contrary, pag. 37. and 42. 


This motien had nor any beginning, but was from all eternicy. 

c This motion 4s but of one kina, oblique, Herein Epicurys diflents from c Stob. phyſ.s. 
him, aſſerting a two-fold motion, direct and declining, 23, 

The lictle bodies being carried no this region or ſpace are entangled with 
one another, or hit againſt oneanorher, or rebound, or ſeparate, or aſſoci - 
ace with one another, by whoſe concutlions, and complications all things 
are made. Thus d whatſoever 1s or 1s madey 15 or is made by naturall d Cic. Acads 
weights or Motions. | quzit. 4. 

Thus © al thrgs are done by a neceſſity, the rapid motion of the atoms (which © gin. ties 
he called neceſſity ) being the canſe of the produttion of all things, * This ne. de fato. Y/ut, 
cefſity is fare, and juitice, and rhe providence which made the world, par |. 25, 
which is no otfter then g the relittence, lation, and percuſſion of mactcer. bs phy!. rs 


SECT. 3. 


Of the Generation, Corruption, Alteration, and qua- 
lzties of compounds. 


4 He Elements (as \e {a1d) or principles ef all this a5 AYE two, Full and Va- 2 Aris. Me- 
T cunm, One is ensythe orher non-ens ; the full and ſo'id is ens, the vacu- taph, 1: 4. 

ons and rare Bor-enr, Eng participates rot more of being then non-ens, nor a 
bedy more thew vacuum, | heſe are the cauſes ant matter of beings, 

b Aud as they who aſſert « ſubjcit tobe one, in ſubſtance, various as to its b bid, 
affefttions , make; are and denſe to be the princaples of thoſe affeitions ; in like 
manner, they (Leucippus and Democrirus) «fji7ms that the d:fferences are the 
cauſes of all the reſt, | heſe differences they hold to be three, froure, order, and 
poſition ; for ehey ſay that ens di ffers onely PUT{G and gieany 1 and T&ATA, 
Pods ts figmre, Grokwyn ordery TEgTN poſution: A and N, differ m figure ; 
ANandN A, inorder;Z, and N in poſition, 

c T bus they ſuppoſe figures of which they make Alteration and Generation : @ aig qe gen, 
Generation and " 488 at by Congregation and Segregation ( of Atoms ;) Al- and cox. 1,3. 
* teration, by order and poſition. | 

dNow foraſmuch as they conrerved,, that whats apparent to ſenſe is true, d ibid, 
ſeting that apparert thmgos are contrary 0 one aroiher , andin fo te in unmber, 
they conceived that there are 1nfinite figures ( of Atoms) ſo that by [everall 
tranſmurntions of the compound , the [ame thing ſ.emeth contrary to another, 
and to anather thing; and by immigxture of ſome ſmall thing to be tranſmutated, 
and to appear auite different ;, and being trav ſraurated, one thing to appear, to be 
quite anat her thing; for a Comedy, and Tragedy , are made of the ſame letters, 
Hence 


g Plut, plac 1, 
26, 


k. hs . 
ay — - * 
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e adv. Colot, Hence is it , that © Pizrarch and orhers afficme, be did reject qualities, 
ID. . . aſſeriing that colour is Wo, white voce, ſweet vue, bot uw, cold voum ; and all 
other qualities ; Wu wo is here commonly expounded ( afrer the uſuall 
E Democr. re- acception of tne word) /ege eſſe,to be by lan f Magnenss INcerprets it,th.u by 
ViVk Pag- 43 6, acerianm law and proportion betwixti the agent and patient the ſame thing 15 ſweet 
| to one, which is b.tter to another, g The learned Gaſſenaus, Metaphorically, 
g Animadv, |. Lhe juſtite, injuſtice, decency, indecency, /audab.lity, culpab.luy, &c, 
Is of human aitions, depend on the conſt;tutions of Lawes ; ſo the whutene|e, 
blackneſſe, (weetneſſe, bitterneſſe, beat, cold, &c. of nattrail things, depend 
on the various poſitions and ordinations of atoms, MWhence you ſee , ({aich he) 
how in Laertius # to be under ſtood , "Afx&s Tivou TAy DAG ATWSS X, Kirov, Tot 
d\* &MAg moyſo vevouizzo , 1 hat atoms and Vacuum are the princ.ples of ail 
things, C#tera omnia lege ſanciri. Thus Gaſſendas, 
Burt v&uos, which, ( as S«idas ſaith ) is noAuwnuos Attis, 4 Word of various 
ſenifications , ſeems here to be raken in oppoſition ro tTtY, i0 which ſenſe 
Laertius explicates it by vewoui:Zau, ( from whence it-ſeems derived ) and 
verouicSou by Jo3atiSou , for ſo perhaps ſhould the Text be diltinguiſh'd, 
T& 8 dx To verouigo dofof7ecto, ratera omnia cenſeri vel exiſtimari, the 
latter being onely agloſſe and expoſition of rhe former, So thar in the 
ſenſe of Democriuns, (who afteRed a particular uſe of words, as appears by 
P5405, Glcthryn, TEIN, COUV BeCe) VGuos is No other then Bf. Thus he ſeems 
ro have oppoſed tT&j and Kym, as the Schools ens reale and rations ; as if 
he ſhould ſay, there is nothing really exiſtent but Atoms and Vacuuin, all 
things elſe are onely q#oad nos, viz. 11 opmion. This may be further con- 
h lib. x. de firmed by a noted place of-b Gale, who dilates upon it in chis manner. 
Elem. cap.1. The firſt element of things is void of quality , having not in its own nature 
whiteneſſe, nor blackneſſe, nor ſweeneſſe, nor bitterneſſe, nor heat, nor cold, nor 
any other quality ; colour ts (Wuw) m opinion ; buterneſſe is in opinion, ſweet- 
neſſe is in opinion ; but atoms and vacuum are indeed , ſaih Democrirus, 
conceiving that all ſenſible qualities are made by the concuſſion of atoms, accur- 
ding 45 they are, as to us, who have the ſenſe of them ; but that nothing us by na- 
ture white , or yellow, or red,or bitter, or ſweet, By vey@ he means a5 it were 
wuiGl, by opinion, and as 10us ; notin the nature of the things themſelves, for 
that on the other ſide he calls £T&h, making the word fromeTew which ſignifies 
True.The whole meaning of the ſentence is this, Mem ao opinionare or think_(voyl- 
Feral ) that white 1s ſomething, and black,, and ſweet, and bitter ;, but truly and 
indeed ( \v ) Ones and (und ) Nothing, are all, All atoms are little bodies, woid 
of qualities, vacuum is 4 region or ſpace in which all theſe bodies are carried 
upwards and downwards everlaſtinely, or are imtangled within one another, or 
hit ap ainſt one another, or rebound, or ſeparate from , or aſſociate with one ano- 
ther, whereby they make all compounds, and eſpecially our bodies, and their 
paſſuuns and ſcnſes. Hitherto Galen, ; 
\ Ariffor. gen. | Demecritns alone z contrary ro the reſt of the Philoſophers, aſſerted, 
9% thar the agent and che patient mult be che ſame and like ; for he conceived 
It not to be poſſible, tharrhings difterenr anddivers , can ſuffer from one 
anorher : and if any different things act upon one another , chis happens 
rothem nor as being different, bur as they have ſomething in them, thar is 
the ſame. 
k Ariſt, ac k Broad iron ſwims on the water , becauſe the atoms of hear. which aſ- 
clo, 4.6. cend our of the water , nphold the broad atoms even of things thar are 
weivhry : but the narrow {lide down , becauſe theſe which reſiſt them are 
bur few. Bur rhen, objects he , This will be done much more in the aire ; 
wherero he anſwers, that the Sox» 15 not Carried one way , meaning by 
Son, the motion of bodies aſcending. 
| Ariit.de gen. } Things become liquid or concrete, by conyerſion, or contattions 
cv. I, 5 SECT, 4» 
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SECT. IV. 
Of the World. 


z HERE are iofinire Worlds in the infinite ſpace, according to a Pht pler.p.c 
all circumſtances; Þ ſome of which are not only like co one-ano- ob gy 
ther, but every way ſo perfeRtly and abſolutely equall rhat there 1s no queff. 4. 
difference b2rwixte them, c Thele all are generared and corrupted, c Leert. 
The World is dinanunace © connd, f coinpaſſed about with a coat as mins . 
ic Were, Incerwoven With ltars, | - Dor Jt. 
g The aioms being ( as we ſaid )rapidiy carrged throngh the Wuiverſe ; by eg Phſ.t.21 
this meant a'l things were mate, fire wer, h aire,carth, g Leert 
h What Meg- 


nenus mans, | knew not, when he ſaith,pag.42.eris ab eo non fit mentio tanquam de Elemento proprie diflo : 
upon which the whole lecond Chapter of his firſt diſputation i3 founded. 


i To the fire, He and Lewc/ppar aſcribed a round figure; bur air,water, and i Ariffer. de 
the reit, he diſtinguiſhed only by greatneſſc and lictlenefſe, becauſe their cele. 3,4. 
narure is the pan-ipermia, or univerſall diſſemination of the Elements 
or atoms. 


SECT YV, 
Of the Heavens. 


«JT HE Sunand Moon confiſt of ſmooth little bodyes which are car- 2 Let. 
riedround. Þ Plutarch affirms, He held, with Azaxagoras, that the F06-2.20, 

Sun is a burning plate or ſtone ; Laerrius addes, he ſaid of Anaxagoras, 
that choſe opmions which he delivered concerning the Sun and Moon were not 
bi hut more ancient,and that he had ftoln them, 

< He con-eived the Sun to be yery big : for, adds Cicero, he was exceed- © Cic.de finib.t. 
ing skilfull in Geometry, 

, The Moon is a fiery firmament ;containing plains, mountains , 4 P = plac, 
valleys, EI. 

* He placed the ſtarrs in this order; firſt, the fixed arrs,thenthe planets, e Plut. plac. 3, 
then the Sun, Lucifer,andl the Moon. If. | 
CAll the (tarres move from eaſt to weſt. g Thoſe which are neereſt to f Ftiec. x. 

cthecarth are leſſe apt to be Carried about by the rapid circumvolucion of * 
Heayen, Whence, it comes to paſs, that the Sun and the inferiour ſtarres 
eſpecially the Moon,move :nuch flower chan the reſt. Lucret: 
k He held, as Anaragoras, that Comets are the Co=apparition of Planets, þ Arig.Mercer, 
which comming neer one anochet ſeem to be all one, r. 6, 


E ec SECT. 
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SECT. VI, 


a Genec.nat, 8 Wi in a narrow vacuum there are many little bodyes, there fol- 
oft. 55, loweth wind ; and contrary, the air is quiet and calm, when in a 
great vacuum there are but a few lictle bodyes. For, as in a Ma:ket pla.e 
or (itreer, as long as the people are bur few, chey walk wichour any -ron- 
ble, buc when Tos run into ſome narrow place, they jultlz and quz;/*<ll 
with one anorher ; ſon this ſpace which encompaſlseth us, when m: ny 
bodycs crowd into one place they mult neceſsarily juſtle one another, :nq 
be thruit fo: ward and driven back,and entangled, and ſqueezed, of which 
is made the wind, when they which conteſted yeeld, and, hrving been long 
toſs'd up and down uncertainly,(hrink ; but when a few bodyes (tirre up 
and _— in a large ſpace, they can neither drive, nor be driven im- 
ruouſly, ; 
b The bk at firſt wandered up and down, as well by reaſon of its fmall. 


- b Plat. 2 

© arid cns neſs as leightneſs ; bur in time growing thick and heavy, ic ſetled 
2. 13. down immoveable, © Its breadth 1s the cauſe of its ſerledneſs, 
d Plut, plac. for| d its of the faſhion of a diſh, hollow in the midſt,aud | it divides nor, buc 
bas covers the air which is beneath it, as appeares in broad bodyes which are 


not eaſily ſtirred by the winds, hurt flack fatk ; Thus doth the earch, by 
reaſon of its breadth, to the aire ; and the aire nor having a place wherero 
it might go, ſufficient ro receive it, reftgth underneath, as water within 
yeſsels which coverit. That the aire can uphold a great weight, they de- 


monltrate many Wayes. 
E _ MS. e Now by reafon that this aire 1s weaker rowards the South, the Earth, 
PIETY as it groweth and increaferh bendeth to that ſide ; for the northern parrs 
are intemperate, the ſouthern temperate, whence they produce more and 
fairer fruits, | 


b Blut, Nec, f He impured rhe cauſe of earth-quakes ro water : forg the Earth being 
3.18. full of water,and receiving eo it much rain-water, this cauſerh rhe earth- 
& Arif. Mezeor, quake ; for, there comming more, becauſe it is not ableto receiveit, 
37 forcing its caverns it maketh it ſhake, and being dryed andatrratted 

into empry places from the more full, 1n 1t5 paſſage cauſerh that mo- 


tion. 
b Arif h The Sea continually decreaſeth and ar laſt will dry up. 
i Plut, plac i The over-flowing of Nils 1s cauſed p: $10 melting and diffuſion of 
te the Snow in the Northern parts under che ſummer-Tropick ;from rhe 


vaponrs clonds are condenſed, which being driven towards the ſouth and 
o.AEgypt by the Erefian winds, they are diffolved into great and ve- 
hement ſhowers, wherewith are filled as well the Lakes, as the River 
Nils, 


SECT, VII. 
of the generation of living Creatures. 


, . z 
x Cenſor.Jde die. 


net. 4. Epicurns lirtle difters. 


I Arif.degev: Þ} ThediſtinRion of ſexes, male, and female, is made ® in the womb, 
enimet. 5.1. nor by reaſon of hear or cold, bur according to thar party of the Two, 
m Perhaps whoſe ſeed proceeding from the part which diltinguiſherh male, and fe- 


bs : "us male, 15 predominant; or of that party whoſeſeed ficttrakes up the place. 


= The 


P N were firſt generated of warer and rgud ; from which opinion - 


d 
d 
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o The Infanc in che'womb 1s nouriſhed at the mouth, wheretore afloon n ?larglec.s. 
as it 13 born, ic layerhche mouth to the dug, 16. 


SECT, VII. 
Of the Soul. 


2 Emocritus held, that the Soul is a kind of fire and heat; © for there a Aris. de ani- 
being infinite tigures of atoms, he ſaith the round makeFire and che me. 1, 2. 

Soul, becauſe. that figure .is moſt capable to permeate through the uni- ® Perhaps rex- 
verſe,and ro move the relt, the Soul it ſelf being moved alſo. Thus he and Pd Pp goes 
Leucippns held the Soul co be that which giverh morion to living crea» yi y ao. 
tures, Henceir comes to paſs that reſpirarion is the bound of life, for 7\@r.Se Arp. 
when chat which encompaſſeth the bodyes compreſſeth them,and ſquee- de gen. (Gy cor: 
zeth our thoſe figures which give* morion to living crearures, foraſmu: h 2s — 
as they never re(t, there is a reliefby the comming in of others of che ſame Els Sefton 
kind ak reſpiration ; for thus hinders: choſe which are in the Ani- : 
mals from being ſqueezed our, they _— forward rogether that which 
compreſlech and faitneth. All Animals | < breathe andthey | live as long as © Ari8. de reſ- 
they can do thus. | p'Y cop. 2. 

d The Soul is corruprible and periſherh with the body. d Plus. plac. 4; 

© The Soul hath rw + parts : the rationall, ſeared in the breaſt ; the z. 


ircationall, diffuſed through the whole body : bur f che ſoul and mind © Plar.plec 4.4. 


are all one, "A de an.1, 
- oy are more than five ſenſes of irrational Animals, God, and wiſe Sfleoling. 


* ” * - . . JO. 
þ Senſation and intelleQionare made by the infinuation of images from h Plur,plec.q.s 


without,which flow from ſolid bodies and certain figures, i So the image i Put -p. ac.4. 
in a looking-glaſs is made alſo, hes 

He conceaved,as Ariſtotle ſaith, that all ſenſibles are rangib/er, thar all 
ſenſation 15 cauſed bya rouch or (troak upon the organ, and further af-, . 
firmed that k whiteneſs 15 ſmoothneſſe, [ the light being refle&ed from a © y plan 
ſmooth ſuperficies upon the eye,exhibirs a whire colour. ] 1 Blackzeſſe 5: yy | 
rowghneſſe ; | the ſame light refleted from a rough ſuperficies,exhibirs 
blackneſſe ] ; In like manner ® he referred ſapours to figure ; ® the round m Arift. lec.cir, 
aroms,and ſuch as are of a bulk ſuirable | roche contexrure of the organ | 2 Theopbreft, 
make a ſweet ſapor ; the great, a ſowre ; the mul-targulous and nothing- | 
round,a harſh ; the acute, conical,crooked, not flender nar roundza harp; 
the round (lender angulous crooked, an acrimonions ; the angulous diftor- 
ted equicrurall, a Sa/r; the round light diſtorred ſmall, a bitter ; the ſlen- © * 
der round ſmall, a far or /#ſcions, 

* The mind 15 the ſame with the ſoul, conſifting of ſmooth little bo- © Leer, 

dyes. Þ The Hegemonick 15 ſeated in che whole head. 4 Cogutation is made P P/ut place 4yg 
dy incurrence of images; * ſo allo areDreams, q Cic.oe Fav Ie 


h _ plac.4.8, 
SHEER I r Plat. plac. 5.2 
Of the gods. 


| op « 
Emeritus ((a\ith® C icero),in my opinion, \wavers, and ſeems uncer- 
rain, concerning the narure of rhe gods; for ſometimes he conceives, 
that there are Images indued wirh divinity in the Univerſe ; ſometimes he 
Callech the principles and minds in the ſame univerſe , God; ſometimes 
anmate 1n2ges, which uſe eicher ro profit or ro harm us ; ſomerimes cere 
tun valtimages, ſo great , that they extrinſecally embrace rhe whole - 
world. Eec 2 Sextns 


2 de nat. deer... 
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h «dveMathem. Þ» Sextus Empiricns delivers his opinion,thus : There are cerfain Images 
which come to men, ſome of which do good, orhers huze 3 whence he wi- 
ſherh, chac he may light upon good images ; theſe are large and extraordi- 
nary valt, not eafily periſhable, nor ahſolucely unperiſhable. They fore- 
rell events to men by diſcourſe and ſpeeab, rhe Anrients having received 
an impreſſion of theſe in their fanraſies from rhence imagined thar there is 
a God,whereas beſides theſe there is no God,or a narure rhat is nor ſubject 
to diſſolution. 
© He approved the pre-ſenſion of furure things, that 18 Divination; and 
x. '-. Conceaved, thar d the Ancients did wiſely inſtitute, rthar rhe entrails of 
d Cic, vine. (1crihcd victims ſhould be looked into; from the conſtitution and colour 
whereof maybe perceived ſigns of healrh or peſttlence; 'fomerimes alſo 


what dearth or plenty ſhall follow. 


CHAP, X,. 
Ezbick. 


ROnE a Ee afferted the chief endor good to be whuun : not placing it in 
Pleaſure, as ſome have miſunderſtood him ; bur in a ferene, ſecure 


ate of mind, nor diftrafed with any fear, or ſuperttition, or any orher 


c Cic, de divindt 


aſſion, 

k Of his Morall ſemrences theſe have been preſerved by Sroberr and 
others, 

Ser. 2. * Ts eaſie wickedneſſe to circumvent : 

For whilſt on g am alone it is intent , 
It blindly ſtr ayes,and any way is bent. 

did, Ir 15 eaſie to Praiſe what we ought not, and to blame ; bur both are ſigns 
of a depraved diſpobrion. 

SET. 3 _ ome not admiring any thing merits all things, being moſt honou- 
rable. 

1638. ; The bounds of profitable and unproficable, are, pleaſant and unplez- 

ant, 

Ibid. It is the work of prudence to prevent an injury;of indolence,when done 
nor to Izvenge it, | : 

Ibid. There ariſetha great delight from beholding good actions. 

Ser. 4; From good things ariſe 11} ro men, if they know not how to manage or 
bear the good, 

Ser.$. To yield to the Law, the Magiſtrate, and a wiſe perſon, 1s decent, 

Ibid. Temperance augments things that are pleaſant, and maketh the plez- 
ſure ic ſelf greater. | 

Ir, 6, Sleeps in the day ſignihie exther difiemper of che body , or grief of rhe 


mind,or ſloath,or dulneſs. 
Coition 3s a ſhore apoplexy 3 one man 1s {truck out of another, 


_—_ Nor he only is yaliane who vanquiſherh, his Enemy, bur he alſo wir 
ſubduerh pleaſure ; yer ſome there are, who command Cities, and ar? 


{lavet ro Women, 


Ser. 9. Ir is good not onely to do no harm, bur nor ſo much as to will ir. 
Ser. 10. Where ilt ations acquire wealth,the infamy is the greater. 

Ibid. Hope of 111 gain 15 che beginnivg of loſle, 

Ser.1 2. We ought ro ſpeak trach, where it 15 belt, 


"Cr. 17» It is bercer to blame our own fanlts, rhan rhofe of others, 


Freedon 


Tt 
= 


ol 
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Freedom of ſpeech is proper to generolity , bur chedifference of occa- ibid, 
ſons render it dangerous, | 
To praiſe good things 15 good , but to praiſe the ill is proper co 2 coun- ger. 14. 
rerfeir deceittull ſoul, 
He is well diſpoſed who grieves nat for what he hath not, and re joys Ser. 17, 
cerh for what he hath, 
Of pleaſanc things, thoſe which we have moſt ſeldom, delight moſt ibid, 
Ifa man exceeds moderation , the ſweeteſt things prove the molt idid. 
burer. | 
He is yaliane who vanquiſheth, not enemies onely, bar pleaſures. ibid, 
They who indulge co che pleaſures of the Belly , conſuming the time ®is: 
in cating» drinking, or wantonneſſe: in all theſe chereare ſhort pleaſures , 
which lalt as long as they are caring and drinking ; but many griefs : for 
theyare ina conrinuall deſire of theſe things , and when they have ob- 
rain'd chem, the pleaſure paſſerh away, and there is nothing in them buc 
a momentany tiuullation ; che pleaſure is ſhort, and they ſoon needrhe 
ſame again, 
To refift Anger is difhcult , but ro vanquiſh ic is proper to an under- ger. 20. 
ſtanding perfon. 
He who conrepds with his ſuperiour, ends in infamy. Ser. 22, 
Wicked men , afterthey have eſcaped the danger , keep nat che oaths Ser, :8. 
which they had made in their excremity, 
More are made good by cxercitation, than by nature. Sos 
All labours are tweeter than reſt, when men obtain that for whichthey jv;g. ** 
labour; bur if a man be fruſtrare of his deſignes, thete is one remedy , if all 
thivgs are alike troublcſom and difficult, 
Neicher ſay nor do ill, thoughalone ; learn co land more in awe of thy Ser. 31. 
ſelf chan of + Br 
It is adefrauding of others, To delire ro ſpeak all, and to hear nothing, Ser. 36. 


A man multeither be good, or ſeem ſuch. Sec.3y, 
They whoſe manners are orderly, their life is orderly, ibid, 
A good man cares not for the reproofs of il] men. ibid, 


The Laws would not have prohibired every man from living according ibid, 
to his own will, if one were not. injurious to another ; for envy cauſerh 
the beginning of (edicion. | 

To live in forraign Countries reacheth frugality ; Maza anda graſſy Ser, 38. 
bed are ſweer cures of hunger and labour, | 

EveryCountry is pervious toa wiſe man x for the whole world 1s the ibid, 
Country of a wiſe ſoul. 

The Law requires, rhat the life of man ſhoulddo gond to others ; this Ser. gr, 
May be done if they will ſuffer, for it declares irs own vertue tothe 
obedient, 

Civill War hucts both Parties ; rtie harm is equall to the Victor and to ibid, 
the Vanquiſhed. | 
- By concord, beſides other great thmgs, War may be undertaken by Ci> ipid, 
ties; withour ir, nor. 

Ic is betres {or rhe unwiſe to be governed, than to govern. Ser, 42, 

It is juſtice to do thoſe things which ought co be done; injuſtice not ibid, 
to d') them, buy to declinechem. 

As concerning the killing and nor killing of Animals, the bufineſſe jpiq. 
{tands thus : Thoſe who do or woulddo injury, hewho killeth is blame- 
leſle; nay, ſuch onght rather to be killed chan nor. 

We ought to kill all chat do injury and unjuftices ; and he who kills ;bia, 
thzm ought co hay2, thoroughour the whole world, eſteem, and privi- . 
l:dze of his deſire, and jultice, and courage, and poſſaſſion, 

As 


idid. 


DEMOCRETUS. 


As it is written concerning Beaſts and Serpents, that are in emnity 


wuhus , ſoallo in my opinion may we do with men.. According to rhe 
Laws of our Country , an enemy may be kill'd in any part of the world, 
where no Law forbidderh ir ; but Law foibidderh ſomerimes , and they 
have ſacred rites, Covenants, and oaths. 


Any man that either kills wich his own hand, or cauſerh to be killed 


by command or vore, a thief; 15 tobe eſteemed innocent. 


Itis a grievous thing to be ruled by a worſe perton. 
They who ſuffer injuries are to be defended ro che urmot, and not to 


b: deſpiſed; for.this is jult and good, rhe other unjult and 1ll, 


They who commir any thing deſerving baniſh:nenr , or bonds, or any 


other no » ought not to be acquitred , bur condemned ; it any 
a 


man ſhall acquir them eirher for gain or favour, he dorh unjultly. 

He hath the greateſt part of Jultice and Vertue, who honours thoſe thar 
are worthy. 

Stand not more in aw of other men thay of thy ſelf, nor commir more 
offences , though no man were to know it, than if all men : Imprint this 
rule in thy a and do>no ill. 

Men are more mindfull of wrongs than of benefits , and it is bur juſt ir 
ſhould be ſo: as he who reſtores a depolitum, deſerves no commendation ; 
bur he who derains it, blame and puniſhment. The ſame caſe ir is in a Ru- 
ler, who is choſen not to do ill but good, 

To be naturally firred for Command , is preper to the moſt excellent 
Perſons. 

Boldneſſe is the beginning of an a&tion, the end is guided by fortune. 

Make uſe of ſervants as of the parts of your own body; appoint to each 
a ſeverall office, 

She that is belov'd,cably forgiveth the offence of her Lover. 

A woman is ſharper-witted for miſchief than a may. 

To (peak little becomes a woman ;plain attireadorns her. 

To obey a woman 1s the greateſt 1gnominy to a man. 

I approve not the having of children : for I ſee the troubles of them are 
many and great, the comforts and pleaſures few and ſmall. 
- Arichman, inmy opinion, (hall do well ro adopt the ſon of ſome 
friend ; for, by this means, he may have ſuch a oneas he hatha mind to; for 
he may chuſe where he pleaſeth , andrake ſuch a one as may bt agree 
with him. There is a great difference betwixt theſe two; he who adoprs 
a ſon, harh the liberty ro make choice out of many that are good and will 
pleaſe him; he that begets one, runs the hazard whether he wil proys ſuch, 
or no. 

The begerring of children ſeemerh ro come from a molt antient in(ti- 
eution, and in{tind of narure , as is manifeſt even from brute bzaits, who 
beger young ones, though withour hopes of receiving any advantage by 
them; As ſoonas they arc brought forth, they feed and bring them np, 
and are ſollicitous for them even inthe leaſt things ; and 'f chey come ro 
any hurt, they grieve at it. Such is the diſpoſition of all animals, how 
much more of Man, who hopes tor a benefit from his offspring. 

' The excellency of ſheep conliſterch in being far; of men, in being 
vertuous. 

As of wonnds , the worſt is that which gangrenes ; ſo, of the diſcaſes of 
the mind, 15 inſatiate avarice. ; | 

A prudent uſe'of mony conducerh to the praQice of liberality, and re- 
hefof others ; he that uſerh mony fooliſhly, makes ir the prey of all 
men. 

To get mony 1s not ill ; bur co get it unjuſtly, is the worſt of ills, 
Poverty 
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Povertie and riches are the names or want and ſuffi-iency :he, who Ser. gs. 
wants,oughr nor to be called rich ;nor he,who wants nort;poor, 
If youdcfire many things, many things will ſeem bat a few, ibid, 
To deſire lirthz,makes poverty cquall wich riches. ibid, 
Good things are hardly obtained by choſe char ſeek after them, the ill Ser.g6, 
come withour ſeeking, 
We muſt canſidergthat the life,of man is dricele and mamentany, inyols ibid, 
ved in many cr aca OY PI : 
He 1s happy wha 1s chgerfull rhoug <ſing lictle ;h2 unhappy,who is Ser. 16f. 
troubled att much ycaleh, Ep TIOY V7 : 
fle rhar will lead a \vcure quiet lifs mult nor engage himſc{f in many ®i4- 
rhings, neirher publick nor private ; nor attempr any ching above his own 
ability and nature:bur have ſuch rgeard co þimielf that he decline any exu- 
berance of forrunerhar is offer*d him, aſluming no more then he is well 
able to bear z for the convenience of what we enjoy is more excellent chan 
the lageveſs of V, 
3 pabtick calamity Is grearer thaw'a private, for ic affords no hope” of Ser. 10a. 
relief, | 
Dios hopes of wiſe mey may come td pafs, bur thofe of fools are impnſ- + 199. 
ible, | 
The hopes of fools are beyond reaſon. ib d 
They who rejoyce 1n x misfarrunes of their Neighbours know not Ser «11, 
thac Forcune is camman to all, and chat they have not a p:opriery in 


JoY. 

Rogh and beauty are the goods of the body ; temperance and pru- Ser. 112, 
dence the crown of old age. 

It is cerrain,thar the old man was ance young, but whether the young (6a. 
man ſhall ever come to be old is uncertain, A good rhing char is Compleat 
15 bzerer then that which is co come,ic being uncercain. 

Otd age is an univerſall imperfection; ic hath all chings,and yer wants all $gr,1 1s, 
things, 

©. x6 men, not underſtanding the narure of mortall diſſolution, and Ser.rr9. 

deing confcious of their own ill actions in life,are,duringrhe whole coutſe 
of theic lives, miſerably diltracted with tears, fan:ying and ferigning to 
themſelves many things: that are falſe, as ifchey were to happen afcer 


dearh. 
®* His alſo wes this ſay:ng, Þ Speech is the hadow of Attion ; a Laert. 


© He held chat from publick offices and the favour of great perſons, ac- b Magnenue 


crue many ornaments wirh grace and ſer off this life, = a, bs —_ 

d He ſaid, that Nacure chrutt down Truch, and hid herquice iothe punt the 
ome. ; contraly is 

© He ſaid that none can be a great Poer without madnefſe, * maniteſt from 


To his morall Sentences may be added, whar 1s related of him by f 74. Pluterch de 
lian the Emperour, That nor b_ able by diſcourſe r> confort Daring CO 
who was extreamly afliaed art rhe death of his beaucifull wife, he promi- ni gar 
ſed him to reſtore her to life, if he would. ſupply him with ſuch things as q ci. aced. 
were requiſite for pertormance thereof, Darius bad him not to ſpare any quef. 4. 
thine which he thought mighr help him co bring ic ro paſs : Soon after © Cic.de divie 
he came to Darius and rold him, that h2 had furniſhed himſelfe wich all 7 - 
things ; except only on2 which he could nor ger, bur chac He who was ol 
King of all 4/ia might haply procure it with lictle difficulty. Darius de» 
manding what ic was char no man could ger bat rhe King himſelf, Demo- 
eras told him that ifhz could wrice on her Tonomb che names of rhree 
p*?r [ons thar have never grieved,(he would return to life. Darius perplex- 
ed herear, there beinz na man to whom ſon: occaſion of griefhach nor 

happened, 
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PROT eAGOReAS. 


ha pened, D:mvocritz aſter his uſuall manner laughed, ſaying, Can you 
then the molt unreaſonable of all men, weep with ſuch confidence, as if 


ou were the only perſon rhar ever ſuffer'd affliction, and yet are not a« 


le to find out through all the ages of mankind one pgcſon that hath nor 


received ſome particular crofle, 


— a _ — 


PROT AGORAS: 
CHAP. I. : 


Hz Country, Father, and the occaſson upon which 
be fludyed Philoſophy, 


72 Rotaperas, Was an Abderite, Son of Arremon ; or,as 
" Apollodor 8 and Dinon, of Meanarns ; bur Expo'it 
ſaith,he was a / can, 

He was firtt a Porter, as Eprcurss relares, and by 
that occaſion came into favour with Democriius: : 
Being yours, ſaith Agellins, he was confrained, 
& for his ſutienance ro rake upon him the office ofa 
) Porter ; and, from ſome places adjoyning, carried 

*  . burthens of wood ro Abdera, of which Ciry he was, 
Democritns, who was alſo of the ſame City, a pericn eminent ror his ver- 
rue and Philoſophy, going abroad into the fields, ſaw him comming nimbly 
along loader) with one of his uſuall burthens: and when he came neer him, 
_— that the wood was neatly placed and handſomely bound up, 
ſpokero him ro reſt himſelf a lirtle ; which he did, and Democrirss in the 
mean time, rook great notice ofthe bundle, that it was tryed up as ir were 
Geometrically, He asked him who pur his wood 1D that order,and he an» 
ſwering thar it was he himſelf had done ic, Democritns defired him ro unty 
ir,and put it into the ſame order again, which he did. Democrans admiring 


. . - O . ® . 
che ingenuity of a perſon wholly void of Learning ; Young man, . ſaith he, 


ſeeing you have the wit ro know how ro do well, there are berrer and 
grearer rhings which you may do with me ; andimmedaiately carrying him 
home, kept and maintained him, and made him that which afrerwards he 
Was, 


CHAP. IL. 
His Oprnions, and Writings. 


Ee firſt ſaid, har every thing hath rwo reaſons or arguments,one con- 
eraryto the other ; which way of arguing, he firit uied, 

He began one of his books thus ; Man is noror xfrucdrov wiTeov, the 
me 1ſure of all things : of beeings as they are : of not bemge,ac they are not, By 
utTey he means the critery,by xenuwtrur mPRyudTwr, of things ; which 1s 
as much asro ſay, Man 1s the crirerie of all chings, of beeings as they are : 

Ol 


PROT AGORAS. 


Þvf nor-b.jngs as they are not- Hereupon he aſlerts the phenomena's to be 
particular to every one, 

He ſaich,that matter is fluid, and being in perperuall fluxton, appoſi- 
tions are made inftead of ſubltrations; and rhe ſenſes are trapſmurared 
and changed, according to the ſeyerall ages and confticurions of the 
body. © 

He ſaith alſo,the reaſons(or p>wers)of all phznomena's are ſubjeRted in 
marrer ; ſo that matter init ielf, 1s all ching; which ir appeares unto all, 
B.ic men at different times perceive things different, by reaſon of their 
di:tcrenr habics. He whoſe con(tirution 1s ſound, of the things which are 
in Matter, perceiveth thoſe which are capable of appearing to ſuch per- 
{ons : they who are otherwiſe diſpoſed, perceive the things which are ca- 
pable of appearing to p-clons of a contrary conſtitution. The ſame rea- 
ſon there 1s 1n the difference of ages, in ſleeping and waking, and 1n all 
kinds of habits. Man therefore is rhe cricerie of things that are, for all 
things which appear to men, are : thoſe which appear not to any man, are 
not, 

He held that the Soul is nothing more than the ſenſes, as P/aro 1n his 
The:erus afhrms, andrtha: all thingsare crue. | 

Another of his books he began thus.; Of che Gods { know wthing, nei= 
ther that they are, nor that they are n1 ;, for there-are many things which hm- 
der us from this knowledge, the blindne je and [horene(ſe of humane life, For 
the beginning of this book. he\ was baniſh'd by the Arhentans, and his 
books burnt in the open market-place, afrer that they had been dili- 
oencly exacted of all that had any of them, by the publick Cryer. 

He was the firſt that rook a hundred minz for a gratuity. He, and Pro- 
dicustheTeiangor mony by reciting orations in publick. 

He firſt defined the parrs of rime, and explainedthe power of opportu- 
nicy,and inftitured diſpurtarions by way of conteſt; and propoſed ſophiſms 
tothe diſputants, ſipping beſides the ſenſe and playing npon the word, 
+4 pale the leigh:, ſuperficiall, eriftick way, whence Timon ſaith of 

im, | 
Protagoras, well in contention read. 

He firſt abrogated the Socrarick way of diſputarion, and firſt examined 
the argument of Antiſthenes, whereby he endeavours to demonttrare, that 
' 1t Could not be contradicted, as Plato ſaith in his Exthydemns ; and firſt 
produced epicheirems again(t poſitions, 

He firlt divided anOration into four parts, requeſt, interrogation, an- 
lyer.command : ſome ſay into ſeaven ; narration interrogation, anſwer, 
comnand, enuntiatton, requeit, appellation : which parts he called the 
toundations of Orations.Butzas Alerdamas, four ; affirmation, negation,in- 
terrogation, app2llation, 

He firſt recited his diſcourſe concerning the Gods( the beginning 
whereof wee formerly men” ioned'at Athens, in the houſe of Exrinides, or 
as ſome ſay,of Megaclides : others ſayin rhe Lyceum,and that Archagoras 
bis diſciple, Son of Theodorus ſpnke it for him, He was ac-uſed by Py- 
thodrrz4 Son of Polyz.e1us,ont of the 400. Senators ; bur Ariſtotle ſairh,rhar 
Euathius a.cuſed him. | 
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TLoers. 


PROT AGO RaAdS: 


His writings which are now extantyſaich Laertiss, are theſe ; 


T he Eriſtich, Art, 
Of Wraſtling, 
Of NS ke 
Of Polnicks. 
Of A mbition . 
Of Vertnes, 
Of Settlement of Government, 
If the things in the Inferi, 
Of the things that are done amiſſe by men, 
Preceptory. 
Judgement upon reward, 
Amilogicks. 2. 


Theſe were His Books. Plato wrote a Dialogue and intituled it by 
his Name. 


CHAP. III. 
His Death: 


Hilechorss relates, that as he was ſayling to Sicily, the Ship wherein 

He went wascalt away; and this, he aith, is confirmed by Euripides in 
his Ixion, Others relate that hedyed by the way, having attained to ninety 
years, Apellodorss ſairh to 70. and rhar he had been a Sophiſt, forty years; 
and that he flouriſh'd abouc the 7 4ah, Olympiad, Laerts hath rhis Epi- 
gram upon him, 


And thee, Protagoras, flying, they ſa 
From Athens, death did ſcize on by the way ; 
Thou might'ſt eſcape from Pallas and her Town, 


But Plato world not loſe what was hit own, 


ANAXARCHUS 


ſaid he did not know ſo much as this, that he knew 
nothing. Metrodurus, as {ome lay, heard Neſſus a 
Chian ; as others, Democruns, Anaxarchus lived 
be with Alexander, and flouriſh'd abour the I 10th, 
> Olympiad, and was a great Enemy to Nicocreon 
TC King of Cypras  infomuch that Alexander at a fealt 
| demanding what he thought of theentercainment, 
he anſwered;All rhings, great King, are very magnificent: only there is 
wanting che head of ſome Satrapa, reflecting upon N.icocreon, After the 
' King's death, N:coc-eon bearing this injury in mind laid hold of Anex- 
archus(who againit his will was cait upon the ſhore of Cyprss) and cauſed 
him ro be pur into a Morter, and pounded with iron peltles: whillt he 
deſpiling che pain, ofren repeated rhis celebrious ſpzech, Ponnd the caſe 
of 1naxarchu rs Anaxarchus himſelf you hurt not, Hereupon, che Tyranc 
commanding them ro cur out his tongue, he bic ir off, and ſpir it in his 
face. 

He, from his apathy and the cranquilliry of his life,had the arrribure 
of fortunate b:(tow'd on 1 n. Hz likewiſe had an excellent faculty in re- 
ducing orhers co Moderation ; as he reformed Alexander, who would 
concert himſelf a God by poynting to his finger when ir bled, and ſaying, 
This is blood, and not 

——T be juyce that from immyrtall God: doth flow, 

Yer Plutarch relates, that Alexander himſelf ſaid rhis to his ſriends, 

Another time, An4x4rchas drinking to him, poynted to the cup, ſaying, 
A mo» tall hand «ne of the Gods (hall wound, 

When A/eraxder came nzer Babylon, the Chaldeans difſwaded him from 
entrivg che Cir y,affi-ming that 1f he 91d, ir would be farall co him ; where- 
pon he paſſed by and went to Bur/ia, a Ciry on the other ſide of Enphra- 
$e5, Bur Ana rar chus and Of he: Greeks perl w 1ded him by Philoſophical 
reaſons to conte.nne the prediction of rhe Mag}, as falſe and uncertain ; 
whole advice he to!lowing bought batk his Army ro Biby/on, where be 
dyed, 


Naxarchrs was an Abderite ; he heard Diomenes of 
& Smyrna; or,as others, Aerrodorns of Chios, who 
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CHAP, I. 
Hrs Country, Parentage, Time, Maſters. 


been; his ſiſter Ph:li/ta, a Midwife. 


$I Macedon, about the 101 Olympiad, Bur this ſeems 
rarher tohave reference ro the rime of his birch , chan ro that wherein he 
flouriſhed; for A»axarchm ( his Maſter ) was contemporary with Alex- 
wider the ſon of Philip, andis by Laertius ſaid ro have flouriſhed in the 
t1cth Olympiad; for which reaſon perhaps it is, that S#'das adds , And 
thence-forward, © He was firſt (as Apollodorus relates) a Painter; Arilto-les 
faith, an ill one ; but c Anti7onns affirms, that in the Gymnaſium at Elis, 
was preſerved a very goad piece of his doing, repreſen'mng © Torch-bearers, 
e Afterwards ( ſairh Apollodorrs ) he applyed himſelf to Philoſophy. Art. 
focles ſaith , he lighted upon ſome writings of Democritms, Alexander in 
his Succeſſions, That he heard Dryſo ſo of Stilpo , Whom Saidas terms 


Bryſo, adding, He was diſciple to Clmomachns, a DialeRick, contemporary 
with St;lpo. 


UT of Elathere ſprung another Se&, no leſs emi- 
nent than the former: Its Author was ® P)rrho, a Leer, 
an Elian, His father , as Diocles affirms, was named 
Pliſtarchus, of obſcure and mean qualiry, for ſuch 
b Antigonus relates Pyrrho himſelf at firlt tro have b Leer. 


Suidas ſaith, He was in the time of Philip King of 


c Laerr. 
d Lgerx, 


e Latrh 


fNexrt he addied himſelf ro Alexander, diſciple of Metrodorus the F guid, 


Chian, whoſe Maſter was Metrodorus the Abderire, 


e Afterwards he heard Anaxarchus ,| the Abderite ] whom: he followed g Lat, 


very where , inſomuch as he conve/ ſed with the Gymnoſophiſts in India, and 


w:ththe Mas:, 
: CHAP. 1-. 
His Inſtitution of a Se. 


E ſeemeth ( ſaith ® Aſcanius the Abaerite ) to have found out a n:ble way a Lam. 


f Phil:ſophizing, $trodn cing ncomprehenſion, and the way of #ſpenſi. 
on. For he a jerted nothing, neither honeſt not diſhoneſt, juſt nor unjuſt , and ſo 
ef eve”y th.n7, That there is nothiag indeed ſuch , but that men do all things by 
law and cuſtom; that in every thing, this is not rather then thar. 

> This was called the Zererich Philoſophy, from irs continuall enquiry 
afrer truch ; Sceprich , from 1:5 continuall inſpeRion and never May: wo : 


Enbectich from the affedtion which followes upon this inquiſition, ſul- 
pen.zon ; Aporetich, , from doubting of all dogmatricall opinions ; 


Aaaa 2 Pyrrhonian , 


b Laert, 
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PTRRAO. 


* Pyrr horas from Pyrrbe. But Theodo ſorry n his Sceptick Summary, ſaith, 
that the Sceprick Philoſophy onghe noc to be called Pyrrhonian : for if the 


EM- motion of another's inrelle& be incomprehenſible ro us, we cannot know 


how Pyrrho was affe&ed; and, not —_—_— it , we cannot be called Pyr. 
rhongans, Beſides, neither was Pyrrho the firft that found out Scepticiſm, 
to aſſers no dottrine, It ſhould rather be called, ke rhe comrſe of Pyrrho, 
Thus Theods fins, 

On the other fide, Numenins, (and he ovely,as Larrtim obſeryes) affirmed, 
that Pyrrho dogmaiiz«th : bur of this more hereafter, 


CHAP. IIL 
His mamer of Life. 


a Onformable hereunto was his manner of Life ; he ſhunned nothing, 

nor took any heed, but went ftraight on upon every thing ; Chariots, 
if it ſo happen'd, precipices, dogs, and the like , not turning ont of the 
way, nor having any regard to ſenſe, being ſaved, as ni gomes faith, by bis 
friends that followed him. But ,£ne/:. emns affirmes , thar though he 
diſcourſed Philoſophically upon luſpeniion , yer all his actions were nor 
inconliderate. 

b He uſed to walk forth ſolitary , ſeldome ſhowing himſelfe ro thoſe of 
his family, This he did apon hearing a certain Indian, reproach Anaxar. 
cbs for teaching, That no man but himſclfe was good , and yer 11 the 
mean time he frequented the Courts of Princes, 

© He was alwayes in the ſame (tare, inſo muchthat if any man in the 
mid of his diſcourſe went away, he neverthelefle continu'd his diicourſe 
Lill he had ended ir. Though in his youth he were fickle , he rook many 
journeys, never telling any whicther he went , and choſe ſuch com pany as 
he ones. 

Anaxarchus, falling into a ditch, he went on, not offering to help 
him; whi: h, when, ſome blamed , Araxarchus himſelfe commended his 
Indifference, and want of Compunction. 

e Being found talking to himiclf, and demanded, Why he did ſo > / ſtudy, 
ſaith he, how to be good. 

fIn Arguments he was ſleighted by none, for as much as he had, an ex- 
rraordinary way of ſpeaking to the queltion ; with which he took Nas- 
fphanes beinga very young man. He ſaid that his afte&ion ought robe 
Pyrrhonian, his words his owne. Epicurss, often admiring the converſt- 
tion of Pyrrho, continually queſtion'd him concerning himfſelfe. So 
mach was he honour'd by his Country, as that they made him chief Prieft; 
and, for his ſake , made a decree of mnmunity for all Philoſophers. He 
had many that imitated his unconcernednefle : whence Timon ſaith of him 
in his Pycho, and Sl: ; 


How learniſt thou ( aged P yrrbo) to untye 
The ſlavijh bands of empty Sophiſtry > 
The ere of Greece thow mind)ſt nor; nor to k now 
Whence thing s are made, and into what they goe. 
And again in {ndalmis, | k 
Pyrrho, I long to be inforw'd by Thee, 
How theu a man, lit'dſt lihe a Deity, 


Diacies ( cured hy Laeriins ) affirmes the Athenians made him free of their 
49 for killing Celis the 1 kragian ; bur this, as the learned Cao fohon by 
; oDdlerve 


Tees 


SS I 


PYTRRAHO. 3 


obſerved, ſeems to be a mitltake, occalion'd by the neerneſſe of the names ; 
for it was Pysbo Diſciple to Plato wha flew Cor , as is manifelt from Pl 
tarch. 

g Eratoſthenes relates, that he lived piouſly wich his Siſteg, and ofren g Lars." 
carried to marker Birds, or, 2s it happened, Piggs to ſell, and managed his 
houſhold affaires with the like indifterence, intomuch as he is reporred co 
have waſhed a Sow, 

h Bur as once Philſta, his Siſter, was ſacrificing, ( who being diſappoin- h Arifoeles, ic 
ted bya friend , who promiſed cogive her things tor the ſacritice, Pyr:ho is menrion'd 
himſelfe was conſtrained to buy them ) he was very angry, andfell our allo by Lar- 
with her for ir ; whereupon one of his friends ſaying, * that his ations **: 

« were nor anſwerable ro his diſcourſe , nor ſuch as his profeſſion of apa- 
«thy, or indifference, required ; he anſwer*d , Ind.fference i nat 80 be jhewn 
« rowards Women, 5 

i Onatime, a dog flying upen him, he was troubled ar wy "2 FRO 
Tree ] for which they who were by, deriding him , and cavilling : it, he _ 
ſaid, © Ir is hard ro pur off man quite, yer we muſt firſt ſtrive as far as 
&« poſſible, with ation againlt things, and if not ſo with reaſon. 

They ſay that npon occaſion of ſome wound, he underwent corro« 1 x 
fire Medicines, incition and cauteriſing, His greatneſle of courage is at= + 
teſted by Timos, 
Philo the Athenian, who was his Diſciple ſaith , He mentioned Deme- 
eritus with greateſt reſpeAt , and next him Flower wich much admiration, 
continually ſaying. 
Juſt like the race of leaves, ts that of wen, and for that he compared men 
to flies, and birds, He uſed alſo to repeare theſe verſes. 
Bnt dye, my Friend, why ſhowldſt thou thus lament ? 
Patrochus 4y*4 :00, who thee far ont- went, 
and all things whatſoever that declar*d che inconſtancy, vanity, and chil- 
diſhnefle of Mankind, 
Poſidon:u: relates of him, rhat, being at Sea vin a ftorme, his companions 
dejeRted , he wirh aquier mind ſhewed them a Pigge feedingin the ſhip, 
f:ying, A wiſe Manonght te be ſeiled in ſuch ind: Saobes, 


CHAP. IV. 
His death, and Diſciples. 
'RE died 90, years old, » leaving nothing behind him in writing, a Leers. 
c Of his Diſciples, ſome were very eminent , of which number b Loaert, 
were theſe, c Laert, 


Ezrylochus,of whom is related this extrayagance. On atime he was {0 
fartranſporred with fury , thar ſnatching up che ſpit with the Meat upon 
it, he purſued the Cook into the Forum: And at Els being weary of 
thoſe that diſpured with him , he threw off his Cloak, and {yum croſle 
the River, Aſphens, He wasa great enemy to the Sophiſts, as Timon ſaith, 

4 bilo, [an Athenian] who frequently talked ro himſelf: Whence 7imes 
cotmm ; 

Or private, talking with himſelfe alone 
Not minding Glory or Contention, 

Hecatens of Abdera. 

T;mon, th2 Phliafian, who writ the Silli.. ; 

Nas /iphanes, a Teian, whom they ſay Epicurns heard. - * 

Theſe all were called Pyrrhonmans from their Maſter ; Aporeticks , and 
Scepricks, and Ephefticks, and Zerenicks, from their (as it —_— _ 


b Lac! 


TIMON. 


CHAP. L 
His Life. 


4a ?poilonides, the Nicean in his firſt Book of Commen. 
C&W Caries upon the Sj, dedicared to : iberius Caſs 4 
ſaith, chat the Father of / 104 was named Timar- 
chas, by Country a Phlialian ; ana that 7:mon, 
whilit in his youth, taughrc ro dance , | but atrer- 
ward changing his Mind , he tooka journey ro 
WP = Megara, to ſee Stilpo, and having had converiaiion 
WF, WS awhile with him , returned nome and Marricd, 
Then he went to £/5s ro ſee Pyrrho, taking his Wite along with kim, who, 
during the time of his being there , barg him ſons; the elder he called 
Xan.h.5, whom he raught Phylick, and left him his Succeſſour in the 
courſe of Life he himſelfe had led. | 
Sorion 1n his tenth Book affirmes , he was very eminenr.' Wanting ne» 
ceſſary proviiions, he went to the Hel eſponry and Proponis, and profeiling 
Philoſophy at Chalcedon, was exceedingly honour'd. From thence, ha- 
ving now gotten a good ſtock , he went to A+hens, and lived there ro his 
0 except thar once he made a ſhort journey to 7 hebe:, He was known 
to Anigonus the King, and Prolemens Philadeiphus , as he himielfc arretts 
in his Jambicks. 

He was, as Antigone ſaith, a lover of Wine , and gave himſelfe much 
divertion from Philoſophical (tudies, as appears by his Writings. 

He took much delight .in Gardens, and Solitude, as Aztigonys reports; 
whereupon Hieronymus the Peripaterick ſaid , that 4s the Scythians jhyot 
bath when they flye,, and when they purſue; ſo of Philoſophers, ſome yet D [- 
cip/es by running af-er them, others by running from them, as Timon. 

He was of anacute apprehenhon and quick in deriding , agreat Lover 
of W:iting, very skilltull in compoſing Poericall fables, and Drama's. 
In his Tragedics, he had mu: h of Homer, and of Alcxander, When ſer- 
vants or dogs diutb'd him, he gave over , aiming above all things at a 
quiet life. 

Aratus demanding of him , by what meanes he might procure an un- 
corrupt copy of Homer, he aniwer'd , If you can light upon old coppics, 
not thoſe thar have been lately corrected. 

His owne Poems were thrown up and down , confuſedly, and many 
rimesrorne: inſo muchas when Zopyras the Oratour read ſomething of 
his, he made it up out of his owne Memory ; bur when he came to the 
midit, there was a great gop, which he was ignorant of. 

He was ſo indiff:rent, that he obſerved no rime for dinner. 

Seeing Arce/laus walking amonght fAlatterers, he ſaid, What do you here, 
where we free men are ? 

Ofthoſe who judge by the Senſes, and Mind, he continually ſaid, 4::4- 

as and Numenius are met, 

d Hz often uſed to ſport afrer this manner ; To onethat admired all 
things,hy then, ſaith he, do/# thou nor adm're that we being bur three, have 
f.ureyer : forhe , and Dioſcorides his Diſciple, had each of them but on: 

CYC) 


TIMON, 


eve, [<whence he uſed to call himſelf Cyclops) the other to whom he ſpoke © Leerr. 
hid rwo. Andonatime, being demanded by Arcefilaus, Why he came 
f-om \ hebes to Athevxs , he ſaid, That { mioht laugh to (ce you fly, Burt 
though 1n his Siliihe abuſeth Arcefilaus, yer in his Treatiſe entituled, The 
funcrail banquet of Arcelilaus, he commends him. 


CRAP. IL 
His Death and Writings. 


E dyed almoſt go years of age, as Amigonus , and Sotron in his 11> 
H Book, #fhrm. 

1here was another Timon, ths Man-ba: er ; of whom , ſee Lncine and 
Su:dns, 

He writ Poems, and erſes, and Trapeaics, and Sutyrs, Cormicall Drams's 
70, and 7yap:call 60. and Sill; and Cine, There were alſo feverall Wri- 
rings of his m Proſe, amounting to 20000 Paragraphs, 

Ot'his $://ithere-are three Books, mn which, as a Sceptick, he reproched 
and derided all the Nogmariits : The ft written in his own perſon, in a 
continued way; the ſecond and third by way of Dialogue, He queſtioned 
Xeraphanes the Colophonean abour every rhime, who anſwers roall. In 
the /eron1, he treats of rhe more antrent ; 1n thehird, of rhe larrer Philo- 
ſophers, whence ſomeenrirle #r rhe Epilogue. The fir/t Book contains 
rhe ſame things, onely delivered in another way, the Poem .havingbuc 
one Perſon, It begins thus; 

Naw buſieSophiſts all rome follow mz, 


CHAP ITE 
Succeſſion of the School. 


Lrhough,as Diſciples of Timon, are mentioned by Laertius , Xan:hu 
his ſon, and D!»ſcorides; and, by Suidz, Pyrrhoa Phliaſfian, ſon of 
Timarchus ;, yet ® Meuodoras affirms, that Timon had no ſucceſſor , but that 


the [aſt itution WAS ntermited, watil, Prolemy a Cyrenean renew'd it 3 whoſe a Laert, 


Arud'tors (according to Hippobotus and Sotion) were Dioſcorides a Cypri- 
an, Niolochus 4 Rhodian , Eupnranor a Seleucian, and Praylus of Troas, 
who was of ſo ſetled a conſtancy, that being accuſed of treaſon , he choſe rather 
to undergo ihe puniiment unjuſtly, then toplead to his Country-men, 

kubulus a» Alexandrian, heard Euphranor ; him, Prolemy ; him, Sar- 
pedon 4»#d Heraclides, Diſciple ro Heraclides was Anefhdemus 4 Gn:ſſian , 
| who flouriſhed, as Ar:/toeles ſaith, at Alexandria\ be wrote eight Books of 
Pyrrhon'an Diſcourſes, Him, Teaxippus of Polis heard ; him, Zenxis, /r- 
1amea T wvionss - im, Antiochus a Laodicenn of Lycus - him, Menodorus 
of Nicomedia, ar Empiricall Phyſitian, and Theodas of Laodicea. Diſciple 
70 Menodotus was Herodotus of Tarſis, ſoz of Arizus; :o0 Herodotus, Sex- 
tus Empericus, whoſe ten Books of Sceprick Philoſophy areextant, and other 
exceil.xt Treatiſes, | This Sextus may probably be etteemed rhar Sextus 
Cheronenſis , nephew of Platarch, whom Marcus Aurelius the Emperour 
ſo honoured, that he admirred him to fit in Judicature with him. ] Diſ- 
cip/e to Sextus was Saturninus a Cythenean, who was alſo ſirnamed Empitt- 
cus. Hitherto Laeriuns, | 


Hating 


Aving ſpoken of the Author of the Sceptick Philoſophy , and 
Tt Yrs Succeſſion, our Method leads us to ſet forth the Dofrine 
it ſelf ; which being already excellently bandled by Sextus Empi- 
ricus , 1 thi-k it would be more for the Reader's adcantage , to bave 
it delrvered in his words than in my own, The Treatiſe, 1 corf ſſe , 
may ſeem long 3, arid indeed, Thad ſume thoughts of abridging it : but 
when 1 conſidered , how difficult tt wrre ſo to pruve it , as to plſe all 
perſons , ard that it ſelf was intended but as a Summary z ad that 
i it bad Leen my caſe to have recerved it from ſome other hand 

1 ſlould rather bate deſir:d to have it entire , of what length ſoeter 

thaz mangled even Ly a Skilfull Artiſt : 1 bope Tſhall te excuſed, if 
I fo deal with the Reader , as T ſhould deſire to have been dealt with- 
all my ſelf. Neither can I ſuppcſe it will be unpleaſant to theſe, 
who bave been converſant in the more ſevere and kngtty Diſqutſittons 
of the Schools; for the Authcy is learned and acute , even beyorid the 
Subjeft be hand'es, and bath many Paſſages of the Antients , which 
are not elſe-where to be had. But if ary who have accuſlomed them- 
ſelves owely to lerghter Studies , ſball thick it tedious; it is 10 great 
patns to turn over ſume leates , and. ſee if they can find ſumethivg elſe 
more acceptable, 


A SUMMARY OF 
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Sexti Empirici, Pyrrbonee Hypotypoſes. 
The Firſt Book. 


CHAP. L 


The three differences of Philoſophers in general. 
dgT is likely, that they who ſeek, mult either fork or 


deny that they have or can find, or perſeveren the enqui- 
r7. Hence ( it may be) ſome ofthoſe who profeſſe Phi- 
loſophy, declare , they have found the truth ; others 
hold ir impoſſible to be found ; others ſtill enquire. 
They who ſuppoſe they have found it, are called 

| Dogmatiſts ; ſuch are the Peripateticks, the Epicureans, 
the Sroicks, and others ; they who think it incomprehenſible are Cliro- 
machy!, Carneades , and other i Een 67 - they who ſtill enquire are the 
Scepiick s, So as there ſeemerh to be three kinds hy. ona Dogmatich, 
Academ:ch, Sceptick. The two firſt we leave to others, intending a ſum- 
ma: y of the Sceprick: profeſſing before-hand, thar we are not ſure any thing 
we ſay 1s abſolutely ſo, as we affirm; bur we ſhall plainly diſcourſe on evye- 
ry vhung, as it appeareth to u3 for the preſent. 


CHAP. II, 
The Parts of Scepttciſm, 


F Sceprick Philoſophy there are two parts , Gemerail and Special! ; 
The Generall is that, 5 Hanes we explainthe character ofScepriciſm, 
declaring (1) the Signification of it; (2) the Principles ; (3) the Reaſons; 
(4) the Crirerie (or inſtrument of Judication); (5) the End; (6) the com- 
mon places of Suſpenſion ; ( 7 ) how the Scepricall phraſes are tobe un- 
derltood; (8) the difference of Scepticiſm from thoſe Philoſophies thar are 
molt like it. 
The Speciallis thar , wherein we contradiA eyery part of that which is 


called Philoſophy. Bur firſt of the General, 


CHAP. IIL. 
The Names of Scepticiſm. 


He Sceptick Inſticution is called alſo Zererick(Inquifinive)from the a& 

_ of enquiring ; Epheitick, (ſuſpenſive) from the affeRion rais'd by en- 
quiry after things ; Aporetick_, (dubiratrve\either (as ſome ſay)from doubt- 
log of, and ſeeking after all rhings, or from being in doubt wherher ro aſ- 
Bbbb ſent 
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ſent or deny ; Pyrrhoniay, in as much as Pyrrbo deliveredit to ns more 
ſubltancially and clegrly chay choſe befor hip. . 


CHAT. IV; 
What Sceptictſm 3s. 


COEry 16 6 f4641y v7 pe ug/\baxomene'-(appearan ces)and dmelligibles, 
all manner of waye:, whereby we proceed through the equivalence of con- 
tr ary things and ſpeeches, firſt to Suſpenſion, then to Indi(furbance. 

We call it a faes/ty, from tha power thereof ; by Phenomena®s we un- 
deritand Senlibles, which we oppoſe to Intelligibles. Theſe words, al! 
manner of wayes,may be referred to faculty, taking the word faculty, ( or 
power) ſimply. * Ir may likewiſe be applyed ro rhe oppoſition berwixt 

* up 73 cr7e- Phenomena's and Incelligibleg,fince we gypole them ſeverall wayes, Phe- 
up, &c._ nomena's to Phenomena's,or intelligibles ro intelligibles, or one to the o- 

M. S. xal wy, ther, Wharefore, to include alt oppoſitians, we ſaygall manner of wayes, 
CPs Or, all manner of wayes of Phznomena's and Intelligibles, port enquiring 
bow Phznomenas ſeem, or how Intelligibles are underſtood, bur raking 

chem fimply. By contrary ſpeecheszwe mean not only affirmacion-and nega» 

tion, bur timply thoſe which are repugnant. /f£qmu:valence we call an 

equalicy as to belief or unbelief ; ſo as neither of the repugnant ſpeeches 

is preferred as more credible than che other, Ssſpenſion is a ſertlement of 

the Intelle& , whereby we neither affirm nor deny ary thing. ſna{tur- 

bance is a compoſure and tranquillity of mind : how Indifturbance is in- 

_—_ by Suſpenſion, we ſhall diſcourſe when we come to ſpeak of the 

nd. 

A Pyrrhozian Philoſopher is wholly addi&ed to the Sceprick, Inſtitu- 

tion; for hes ſuch a one as participates of this Faculty, 


CHAP. V. 
The Principles of Scepticiſm. 


He finall cauſe ( Exd or aim of Scepriciſm we hold to be, Hope of 
[ndiſturbauce; for man's mind being troubled ac the unſetlednefle in 
things,and doubting what to aſſent unto, enquireth whar 1s true and what 
falſe,chart by derermination rhereof ic may be quier. But the chief ground 
of Sceptictſm, is, thar ro every reaſon there is an oppoſite reaſon equival:nt, 
which makes us forbear ro dogmatizes 


CHAP, VI. 


Whether the Sceptick dogmatizeth, and hath a Se ,aud 
treats of Phyſick. 


Ee ſay,The Sceptich, dogh not dogmazgizz:not underſtanding dogma 35 

ſome do in the general' acception, an aſſert ro any thins ( for tie 
$ceprick aſſenteth to thoſe affeAions [ or imprethons | which are neceſla- 
tily induced by Phantafie, as( being hot or cold) he will not ſay, /rhi% 
1 am not heated or cold), but we ſay, hedoth not dogmarize in t heir ſevic 
who take Dagma, for an A/[*nt to any of thoſe not-manifeſt things which art 
euquired inte by Sciences, For a Pyrrhonian Philoſopher afſents ro nothing 
that is not manifeſt; neither doth he dogmarize when he pronouncerhthe 
Sceptick phraſes concerning things ner manifeſt, as, Nothing rather, or, ! 
a ſer: 
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a7ert nothing, or any of the re(t; of which hereafrer. For he who dogmati< 
zerh,aſſerterh rhe thing, which he is ſaid ro dogmatize, ro be ſuck ; bur a 
Sceprick uſerh theſe expretſions nor as poiitive, for he conceiverh rhat chis 
p:opolition, Al! things are fa!ſe,(amongtt the re(t )declarerh it ſelf alſo ro 
bz falſe ;in like manner this, Nothing # tre; ſo this Nothing rather , ( a- 
mong{t othersJimplyes it ſelf is nothing rather to be credired : ſo as (co- 
octher wich che rett )it circum(ſcriberh ic ſelf. The ſame we hold concerts 
ins the re(t of the Sceptick phraſes. Now if he who dogmarizeth afſerceth 
that which he dogmarizerh ro bz ſuch ; bur the Sceprick delivers his ex- 
p:eiſions in ſuch manner as they may be circumſcribed by themſelves, he 
cannot be ſaid ro dogmatize. Moreover, in theſe expreſſions he ſpeakerh 
char which appearerh ſo to him, and declarertt how he is affeted withauc 
engaging his opinion (or judgment) bur aſcertaining nothing concerning 
exrernall objeas. 

The ſame courſe we obſerve,being demanded whether the Sceptick hath 8 
Sett ; if a man underſtand Sett, ro bz an inclination ro many dogma's or 
renents, Which have a murual conſequence and likewiſe Phzxnomenas, 
and take dogma to be an aſſent ro marbieg not manifeſt; we ſay he harh 
nor a Set. Bur raking Sett ro be an Initituti»n, which, according ro the 
Phxnomenon, adhererh roſome kind of reafon, that realon ſhowing how 
to live righcly ( meaning r1ghrly nor only according ro vertue, bur more 
ſimply andrendivg roſuſpenſion of aſſent, we ſay he hath a Se ; for we | 
follow ſome certain reaſon accotding to the phznomenon which ſheweth 
how ro live according to the rites, laws , and inſtitutes of our Country, 
and onr own affe&ions. 

The like we ſay to thoſe who enquire whether the Sceptick treats of Phy- 
fck.; as ro aſſention grounded on a firme belief of any Phyſical dogm, we 
have nothing ro do with Phyſick : bur, as ro equal oppolition of all ſpec. _ 
ches,even in Phyſick, we x wy 1 indilturbance, and thus alſo we deliver 
the L»gick and Echick parts of that which is called Philoſophy, 


CHAP. VII. 
Whether the Scepticks take away Phenomena's. 


s 3 Hey who ſay the Scepticks take away Phenomenas ſeem not to under- 


ſand what we have ſaid: for we ſubvert nor thoſe pathericks in Phan- 
eaſy which force us againlt our wills to an aſſenr(as we ſaid before): Such 
are Phxnomena's ; For, when we enquire whether the ſubjeR be ſuch as 
It appears,we grant thar it appears;but we enquire (not of the phzxnome- 
non bur of that which is ſaid concerning the Phznomenon. For inſtan-e; 
Honey ſeemeth to us to be ſweer, this we grant, for we find it ſuch ro our 
ſenſe ; bur wherher ſweer come within the reach of reaſon, we doubr: this 
is not the Phzxn»menon, bur that which is ſaid concerning the Phzno- 
menon. Moreover, when we raiſe queſtions concerning the Phznomes 
non, we endeayour nor to ſubvert thePhznomena's(rheſe we preſuppoſe 
bur only ro diſcover rÞe remerity of the dogmatiſts, For if reaſon be ſo 
fallzcious that ir almoſt rakes away Phxnomenas from our eyes, how can 


res} miſtruſt it in chings not manifeſt, rather then precipitarely fol- 
OV It, 
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CHAP. VIII, 
The Cruerie of Scepticiſm, 


] we acquieſce in Phzxnomena's, is manifeſt from what we ſay con- 
cerning the Criterie of the Sceptick Intticurion, Criterie 15 under - 
Rood two wayes ; One is, that whereby we believea thing to be or nor to 
be (of this hereafrer, when we come to refell the opinions of others con- 
cerning it; the other is of ation, whereby we judge in the courſe of life 
what things are to be done, what not ; this laſt is that of which we now 
ſpeak. e ſay the Criterie of Scepriciſm is the Phzxnomenon 3 to call 
we phanraſte in power ; for when it proceeds to perſwaſion and coattiye 
a(l1on,it is not queſtionable. As to the appearance,whether the ſubje& 
ſuch or ſuch, perhaps none doubrerh; bur wherher ir be ſuch as ir ap- 
peareth,is queſiioned, Thus acquieſcing in Phznomena's we live (with- 
out engaging our opinions or Judgements, ) according to the ordinary 
cnn life, in regard we Cannort be free trom ating| as we may from 
ene1 
his Lourſe of life ſeems to be four-fold ; converſant partly in natural 
inſtruftion, partly in the imp=/ſion of Paſſions, partly in giving laws und cu- 
ſomes, partly in teaching Arts, In natural! inſtruttion, by whichwe are 
naturally endued with ſenſe, and intellect; in impalſron of paſſuns, ag 
huuger leads us to meat, thirſt todrink ; in civing laws and cuſtomes, by 
which we learn that to live Vertuouſly is good, to live Viciouſly ill ; in 
reaching Arts, by which we are nor idle in thoſe Arts which we receive, 
All this we ſay without engaging our Opinion (or Judgment,) 


CHAP. IX. 
The End of Scepticiſm. 


T follows that we treat of the End of Scepticiſm. The End is, that 

jor which all things are led or contemplated, but 11 ſe! f us not for any other, 
or, the laſt of things appetih'e, We ſay thar the end of the Sceprick is 
dTa@Ffia, Indiſturbance, in whatſoever belongs co Opinion, and 
METEonE ect, Moder ation,in whatſoever belongs to Compuliton, For be- 
ginning to ſtudy Philoſophy,rhar he may diſcern and compreh:nd which 
phantalies aretrue, which falſe, and by that means nor be diſquiered, he 
lights upon an #quivalent contrariety, of which not being able to judee, 
he ſuſpends;and whillt he is accidentally in chis ſufpence, there follows 
Tan indiftarbance as tothings opinionative : For he who is of opinion 
there is ſomeching good or bad in its own nature, is continually diitur- 
bed;when thoſe things which ſeem to him good are nor preſent, he ima- 


« P-rhave ave $IDErh himſelf * rormented with things 111 in their own nature, and purſu- 
rmaadeios, Eh thar which he conceives to be good; which having obrained, he fallech 
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mco more troubles, For being unreaſonably and immoderately tranſpors 
red, and fearing achange, he uſcch all endeavour that he may nor I-ſc 
thoſe things which he conceives good. Whereas he who defines no- 
thing concerning things naturally gond or'bad , neirher flyerh nor 
purſueth any thing eagerly,ſo that he remains undiſturbed, 

Thus ir happens to the Sceprick as to Apel/es the Painter, who having 
drawn a Horſc,and trying to paint his foame, ir ſucceeded ſo 1ll, that in 
defpaire he threw the ſpunge, wherewith he uſed ro blor out colours, at 
the picture ; which lighting upon the place, made anexact TEIN 

Ot 


{ 
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on of foams, In like manaer, the Scepie:ks hoped to obtain Indifturbance 
by judging of che unſerlednefſe, in Phzxnomena's and Intelligibles; which 
not being able todo, they ſuſpended , and whil*ſt they were in ſuſpence, 
as it were accidentally, Indiſturbance overtook them, as a ſhadow follows 
the body. | 

Yer _— conceive not the Sceptick to be abſolutely free from trouble ; 
we grant, he is troubled by excernall impulſtions , he ſuffers cold, thirſt, 
and che like. Bur in cheſe , the ordinary ſort of men are doubly affeed, 
firlt wich the paſſions themſelves ; and again, no lefle that theſe things are 
narucally ill: whereas the Sceptick, taking away the opinion that they 
are narurally ill, undergoes them more moderately. Hence we ſay, that 
the Sceprick's end is, in opinionatives , Indifturbance ;in impulſives, 
Mcderation ; to which ſome eminent Scepricks add, Swſpenſion in diſqut- 
[trhvess 


CHAP. X. 
The generall wayes, (or places) of Scepticiſm. 


Ndiſturbance following Suſpenſion , it is requiſite that we declare fiow 

w- attain Suſpenſion, 

Ir ariſerh, ( to ſpeak generally ) from the oppoſition of things ; we op- 
pole either Phenomenas ro Phenomenas, or Intelligibles to Imtell. gibles, or the 
former to the latter. Phenomenas to Phenomenas, as when we ſay, The 
ſame Tower ſeemerh afar off, round; neere, ſquare 2 Intel: gibles to intellie 
g bles, as when to him, who from the order of the celeſtiall bodies, argues, 
there is a Providence, we oppoſe , that good men are often unforrunace, 
bad men forrunare, and thence infer , There is no Providence : [- 
zelligibies to Phenomenas, as Anax1goras , to Snow u white, oppoſed rhar 
water i5 Snow concrete; bur water is black, therefore ſnow is black. 

Avain, we ſometimes oppoſe things preſent to the preſent , as thoſe we 
lat inſtanced ; ſometimes the preſent to rhe peſt or the future, as when an 
«000g is propoſed , which we are not able to refolve, we ſay; © As 
« before the Author of the Se, to which you addid your ſelfe, was born, 
«the reaſon rhereof did not ſeem ſound , and yer the thing was che ſame 
« innature; ſoit is likely , that a reaſon ( or argument ) contrary to this 
« which you havealledged, may be ſubſiſtent in nature, and not yer ap- 
<« peare to us ; Whetefore we ought not to aſſent to any argument , how 
© convincing {oever it ſeems, 

To ſhew theſe oppoſitions more exattly, I will lay down the common 
places by which Suſpenſion is colleted, nor aſſerting any thing [of their 
number or power ; for it is poſſible they may be of no force, or more in 
number than we reckon, 


CHAP. XI. 
The ten Common places of Suſpenſion. 


T's ancient Scepricks have delivered ten Moods , whence Suſpenſion 

ſeems to be colleted, which they call alſo Reaſons and * Places, * reading per« 
They are theſe ;rh2 Firſt, from the variery of /iving Creatures ; the Second, haps vores , 
from the diff-rence of mes; the Third, from rhe difference of the Orgars of for ſo = 
ſenſe; the Fourth, from Circumſtances ; the Fifth, from Poſinons, and Di- - 


ſtances, and Places ; the Sixth, from Commiſſions z the Seaventh, from zhe 


guanities and conflitutions of Swbjeits; the Eighth, from — : _ 
mans 


—— 
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Ninth, from r«re Accidents ; the Tenth, from [; ſftiutions, Cuſtomes, Lawer, 
F abu. ous perſwaſions , and Dogm.icall opmions, 

Thi is the order which we lay down ; bur chere are three Moods which 
comprehend the reſt ; Firlt from the thing ;#dg:ng > Secundly from the 
thing j«dyed, Thirdly from boch., Under that of the thing judging, are 
comprehended the firit for , the thing judging is either an Animal, or a 
Man, or Senſe , or in ſome circumltance ; under the thing judged, the 
Seaventh, and the 7exth ; under that which conlilts of both, the F,j:h, the 
Sixth, the Eighth, and the Ninth. Again theſe three are comprehended in 
the Mood of relations ; ſo as the mt general! 1s that of Relations , the 
ſpecial, the other three , under which are comprehended the ren. Thus 
much we probably hold as to their Number ; now as concerniog their 


Power. 


CHAP. XIL 
The firft Common place. 


He firſt Common place we hold to be that whereby, ehrongh the diffee 

. rence of living Creatures , Phantaties nor the ſame are derived trom 
them. This we colle& both from the difference of rhcir generari-ns, and 
from the difference of the conſtitutions of their bodies. Of their genera- 
twons, becauſe, of living Creatures , ſome have their being with: wt coir.on , 
others by coition, Of thoſe which are produced without co tion, ſome come 
of Fire, as the Crickets in chimneyes ; ſome of $19: 190 Water, as gnats ; 
ſome of ſoure Wine, as Scnipes ; ſome of Earth , whereof ſome of S/me, 
as Frogs ; ſome of dire , as Worms ; ſome of a hes, as Beetles ; ſome of 
plants, as Caterpillars; ſome of fruits, as Maggots ; ſome of pwrrify'd 
animals, as, of Bulls, Bees ; and of Horſes, Waſpes. 

Of thoſe which are produced by coiron , ſome are begotten by crearures 
of the ſame ſpecies , ſuchare the grearelt part ; others by creatures of dif- 
ferent|ſpecies, as Mules. Again, of living Creatures, ſome are brought 
forth alzve,as Man; others come from ep es, as Birds ; ſome from a lump 
of fleſh, as Beares. Ir is therefore prob ble, that the diffimilitudes and 
differences of theſe generarious effect great antipathyes, receiving thereby 
contrat y temp-rament, diſcordance, and repugnance, 

Moreover the difference 0 / arpaign parts of the body, (eſpecially of thoſe 
which nacure made for judgement and ſenſe) may. caule a great repug- 
nance of Phanraties, accnrding ro the diyerſiry of living Creatures. 
Thoſe things which co us \cem whire , they who have the yellow jaund;/e 
aſhrm to be yellow, and they who have a Hyphoſphagme in "heir eyes, red, 
As therefore, of living Creatures, ſome have eyes blood red, others whi- 
tiſh, others of other Colonrs , it is likely they perceive colours after dif- 
ferent manners. Even to us, if we gaze a while upon the Sun, and inme- 
diately after, look upon a Book , theletcers will ſeem of Gold, and as if 
they moyed round. 

For as much alſo, as ſome living Creatures , have naturally a certain 
brigheneſſe in their eyes, and emit from them a quick rare light, ſo as rh:y 
can ſeen the nighr, we think ic probable, that externall objects incurre 
not into eheir (ſenſe, like what they ſeem to owr:., 

Again, Juglers, by anointing candles with a liquor made of the rut of 
braile, or with the blood of the fiſh Sepia , cauſe the tanders by, to ſeem 
either of the Colowr of braſſe, or black, by that litle inſperſion of unguent ; 


*M. $. joxe- Mach more *lkelyis ic , thi, the hamours mixed in the eyes of living 


Yn PP. 


Creatures, being difterent, they have differenc Phantaſies , from rhe ſame 
odjeR. Again, 
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Again, if we pinch the eye, the forms and figures of viſible things ſeem 
long and narrow ; It 1s theretore likely, that all tying creatures which haye 
eye-balls, oblique and narrow, (as Goats, Carts, and the like) have a pecus 
liar phantahie of objeRs, different from thole which have roundballs. 

Looking-glafles, according to their ſeverall forms , ſometimes repre- 
ſent rhe obje& /eſ7, as when they are concave ; ſometimes oblong and nar- 
row, as the Convex : ſome there are that repreſent rhe head of the beholder 
downward, and his feet xpward. As therefore of the organs of fighr, ſome 
are extuberant , ſome hollow , ſome plain ; it is likely the phancaſies are 
different , and thar Dogs, Fiſhes, Lions, Men, Loblters, behold not 
things as great , orin the ſame form, as m_ are in themſelves; bur ac- 
cording to the various imprethon which the ſight ſufferech from the 
object. | 

Ic is the ſame in other ſenſes ; for how can we ſay, that creatures cove» 
red with ſhells, with fleſh, withprickles, with feathers, with ſcales , are 
alike affe&ted as torherouch > Or, that they which have the hole of their 
ear narrow , and they which have it wide ; thoſe which have ears full of 
hair, and thoſe which have ſmooth ears, receive ſound alike > Seeing thar 
we our ſelves, fprefling the ear, hear it differenc from rthar which it ſeems 
otherwiſe. 

Moreover, the Smelling may differ accordingto the difference of living 
creatures ; for, {ince we our {elves are afte&ted one way, when we have 
caughc cold, and are oppreſs'd with flegm ; another way, when the parts 
of, and nearthz head, abound wich blood, ( difliking thoſe ſcents which 
roothers ſeem ſweer, and thinking our ſelves, as 1t were, hnrt by them): 
and fince of living creatures, ſomeare naturally Aegmatick, others ſane 
onine ; ſome cholerick , others melancholick , it 15 pollible that from 
thence, ſcents ſeem different to them, 

The like as ro the T aſte; ſome have a toygue rough anddry, others very 
moi}, ( even we our ſclves having our tongues drier than ordinary in fea* 
yours, think , thar ſuchthings as are given us talte earthy , unſavoury, or 
bicter, ) This we ſuffer chroughthe arffterent prevalence of ſayours in us, 
Since therefore in living creatures, the organs of Talteare different, and 
abound with different humours ; hence they may intaſte receive different 
phantaſies from the ſame objects. 

For, as mear digeſted turns here into veins, there into arteries ; here in- 
to bone, there into ſfinewes, and ſo of the reſt 5 manifelting a differenc 
power, according to the difference of the parts which receiveir, Andas 
water, one and the ſame ſpecifically, being infus'd into Trees, here rurns 
into leaves, there into boughs ; here into fruit, Figs, Pomgranats, and the 
reſt. And as one and che {ame blaſt of a Muſfitian in a Pipe, here is flar, 
there ſharp ; and the rouch ofthe hand upon the Lure, makes ſomerimes a 
high, ſometimes a low ſound : ſo is it _ , that exrernall objeRs are 
differently apprehended , according to the different conſtirutions of rhe 
living creatures, to which the phantahies occur. 

This we learn more evidently from the appetite, and averſion of living 
creatures. Ungnents ſeem ſweer to Men , bur ro Beetles and Bees are 
intolerable : Oyle is wholſome'to Men , bur kills Waſps and Bees, if 
[prinkled upon them : Sea-water ro Men is unpleaſant of taſte , and un- 
wholſome, to ow ſweer and potable. Swine, delight more to wallow 
in filrby mire, theh in pure water. 

Moreover, of living creatures, ſome eat herbs , ſome boughs , ſome 
ſperm, ſome fleſh, ſome milk; ſome love putrifh'd mear, ſomefreſh ; ſome 
raw, ſome rofted. Generally, whar is pleaſant to ſome, is to others ug- 


pleaſanr, diftaltfull, and poyſonous ; as, Hemlock fattens Quails, ras 
ane 
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bane Swine; Swine delight alſotoear Salamanders, as Stags do Serpents, 
and Swallows Cantharides : Piſmires and Scnipes are unpleaſant and un- 
wholſome for Men to rake down ;bur rhe Bear, if he fall vick, recovers his 


ftrengrh by feeding on them. The Viper , if it touch a bough of a Beach” 


eree, is taken with a giddineſs ; ſo rhe Bar, if it touch the leaf of a Plane- 
eree 3 the Elephant flies from the Ram, the Lion from the Cock, Whales 
from the crackling of bruiſed Beans, the Tiger from the ſound of a 
Drum. We might Inttance many more, but, nor to inſiſt roo long here- 
upon ; Ifthe ſame things are ro {ome pleaſant, ro others diltaltefull ; but 

leaſant and diſtaltfull confift in the phancaſie ; Then different phanta«. 
ies are derived to ſeverall living creatures, from the ſame object. Now 
if the ſame things ſeem difterenc to ſeverall creatures , what the obje& 
appears to #4, we can ſay, butas to what it 1s1n 1ts own nature , we will 
falpend - for we are not competent judges berwixr our own and other 
creatures phantaſies , our ſelves being parties in the difference, and 
conſequently requiring a judge, rather rhen being in a capacity of 
judging. 

Again, neither without demonſtration can we prefer our own phan- 
ealies before thoſe of irrerionall creatures, nor with demonſtration ; for» 
to prove that there is no demonltrarion , perhaps the. argument or de- 
monſtration will either be apparent ro us , or nor apparent ; ifnort appa- 
rent, we ſhall not entertain it with belief; but if apparent ro us, ſeeing 
the queſtion is concerning ( Phznomena's ) things apparent to living crea- 
rures , and the demonſtration ſeems apparent to us, who are in the num- 

er of living creatures , the demonſtration it ſelf will be queſtioned ( for- 
aſmuch as ir is apparent ) whether it be rrue. Bur it is abſurd, to endea- 
your to prove athing in queſtion , by athing which 1s likewiſe in que- 
tion, for ſo the ſame thing ſhall be credible and incredible z credible, as 
uſed in demonſtration; incredible, as requiringto bedemonltrated. We 
ſhall nor therefore find a demonſtration, whereby to prefer our own 
phantaſies before thoſe of other living crearures, called Irrationall. Now 
if phanraſfes be different, according to rhe variety of living creatures, and 
ir be impoſſible co judge of them ic 1s neceflary we ſuſpend as to externall 
objecs, 


CHAP. XIIL 


Whether the Creatures, commonly tearmed Irrationall, 
bave Reaſon e 


E will ( over and above ) compare the creatures termed Irratio- 

vall, with Men, as to their phancatie, that we may, afrer the more 
ſerious reaſons, ſport with the ſelt-concented opinion of the Dogmariſts, 
Molt of our party confer 1rrationall creatures in generall , ſimply wit! 
men ; but becauſe rhe Dogmarilts cavill hereat , we the better to deride 
them, will infilt onely upon one crearure, the Dog, than which, none ſee- 
merh more contemprtible. By this means we ſhall know, thac che crea- 
rures of which we now diſcourſe, are nothing inferiour tous, as to credit 
of Phxnomena's. 

Now rhar this creature excelleth ns inſenſe , 1s acknowledged by the 
Dogmariits; ir is of a much quicker ſcent, whereby ic purſuerh beaſts un- 
ſeen ; it diſcovers them ſooner by che eye than we, and is likewiſe more 
2cute of hearins, 

Come we raerefore to diſcouvtic, which is two-fold, internall, and 

enwnctiatio't, 
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entenciative, Let us firſt examine the :ternall ; This, according to ( our 
greatelt adverſaries amonglt the Dogmaritts ) the Szoicks , ſeemeth to be 
converſant in theſe things; in election of things convenient, and evication 
of their contraries ; in knowledge of the arts conducing hereto ; in com- 
prehenſion of the vertues belonging to their nature concerning paſſions. 
Now the Dog, in whom we inltance, chuſeth things convenient , and 
flyerh the hurrfull ; he purſuerh his food, and runneth away from the 
whip; he hath likewiſe the arr of acquiring things proper for him. Nei- 
ther is he deſtitute of vertue; Jultice being diltriburive ro every one ac- 
cording to their merit , the Dog, who fawneth upon his friends and be- 
nefatours , and revengeth himſelf upon his enemies , by whom he is in- 
jur'd, is not void of jultice. Andif he hath this verrue, all the vertues 

2ing linxed rogether, he hath all che reſt, which che wiſe(t allow not the 
ordinary ſort of men. We ſee he 1s valiant 1n revenging wrong; prudenr, 
by the reſtimony of Hemer , who makes #!yſſes, nor diſcovered by any of 
his friends, owned by Argss the Dog ; nor deceived, either by the alre- 
racion inthe body of the man, ſwerving from his own comprehenſive 
phantafie, which (1t 1s manifeR) he hath in a degree above Man. Bur, ac- 
cording ro Chryſippms, (who oppugns irrationall creatures with moſt 
eage-neſſe) he parrakes of their ſo much cryed up Draleftick ; for hefaith, 
When the Dog commerh into a way divided into three , he makes choice 


of the third by ſeveral * Indemonſrables; for having ſcented the two wates , wh 6d 


by which che beaſt did nor paſs, he runs ſtreight upon the third, without ,,_- 
ſcentingit ; which 1s as much ( ſaith che old Philoſopher ) as go diſcourſe (e 
thus: T he beaſt paſſed cither this way, or this way, or this way ; but neither this li 
way, or thisway, therefore this way. 

Moreover, he apprehends and cures his own (ickneſs : If a ſplinter ger 
into his foot, he preſently ſtrives to get it out , by rubbing his foot againſt 
the ground, and with his teerh. If he be wounded, ( wounds that are 
kepr . lean being eakily cur'd, the purrid not eahily ) he continually licks 
the hurt. He ſikewiſe, ftrictly oblerves the rule of Hippocrates, the cure 
of rhe foot conſiſting in reſt , he, if hurt in thar part, holds jt up, and ſlirs 
it a5 lirtle as he can. If he be troubled with ill humours, heeats graſs ; 
by which means, vomiting up thar which diſagreed with him , he 1s cu- 
red, Now if this creature can chuſe what 15 convenient for him, and fly 
what is inconvenient; if he hath the art of acquiring things proper ro him, 
and can apprehend and cure his own ficknefſc , and is nor void of vert ac , 
in all which conſiſts the perfeRtion of intrinſecall diſcourſe, the Dog muſt 


Cc afrerwards, 


b. 2, cap. 13, 


be p2rfe& as ro thar,, For which reaſon, as I conceive, T tome Philoſophe: s : 
7 The Cynick.s 


ca"[e to be called by the name of that creature, 
As to Enzunciative diſcourſe it 1s not ne2ccilary to examine it ; for there 


a*** ſome Dogmarilts who condemn it , as Contrary to vertue; whence * Pythagorar. 


they kepr ſilence all the rime of their Inliitution. Belides, rhough we 
ſhould ſuppoſe a man to bedumb , yer none will ſay , he 1s void of diſ- 
courſe, ( irrationall ); and on rhe other fide, we ſee many living creatures 
which have the ſpeech of man , as Pyes, and the like. To omir which , 
tough we underitand not the voices of creatures ( termed ) ir- 
72115nall, ic is neverrheleſle likely rhey diſcourſe among themſelves. We 
under{tand nor the language of Forreigners ; it ſeems a continued ſnund 
wihour variety. Ram eh 89 rhar the voice of rhe dog 1s different ; of 


One kind, when he aſſaults; of another, when he howls ; of another, when 
bh: is b-aren + of another, when he fawns. In a word, he who examines it 
curionfly, will find a great variety of voice not onely inthis creature, bur 
In or hrs, according ro the diverſity of accidents. So rhat the creatures 


call:d Irrationall , may juſtly be ſaid ro participate of enunciarive diſ- 
ETC courie ; 
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courſe ; and if they come not ſhort of men, in acureneſle of ſenſe, nor in 
intrinſecall diſcourſe, nor in enunciative, ( though that be not neceſlary) 
certainly they are no leſs creditable, as to Phantaly, than we. 

It is poſhble, perhaps, to ſhew rhe ſame diſcourſe 1n all other creatures; 
as, who will deny Birds to have ſagacity, and enunciative dilcourſe, ſee- 
ing they know not onely things preſent, bur the furure , which they de- 
Clare ro ſuch as are able ro comprehend it, ( among(t many other waics ) 


* Augury. by*yoice, But this Compariſon is added, as I ſaid before, more then ne- 


ceſſary , without which , we have ſufficiently, I conceive, declared, that 
our own phantaſiesare not to be preferred , batons the phantaſlies of irra- 
tionall creatures. Now if irrationall creatures are no leſs creditable than 
we, in dijudication of phantafies, and phanrahies are different according 
to the variety of the creatures ; what every obje& appeareth to me, I am 
able to ſay; bur whar it # in it ſelf, (for rhe reaſons alledged) I Suſpend. 


CHAP. XIV, 
The ſecond Common place. 


T7 ſecond common place of Suſpenſion we hold to be, from the di. 

verſity of men ; for, though we ſhould grant, It were more reaſonable, 
to ſtand to the judgment of men , than of any other living creature ; yer 
ſhall we find ſo much difterence amonglt our ſelves , as may well induce 
Suipention. Man, they ſay, conliſts of two wer » Soul and Body, 1n both 
theſe we differ one from another ; in body, by form and conſt:tution ; the 
body of a Scyihian differs in form from the body of an /»dian, This diffe- 
rence ariſeth, as we faid, from the difterent prevalence of humours, and 
from the different preyalence of humours arite phantaſies, as we ſaid upon 
the firlt ground ; whence in election and evitation of externall things , 
there is great ditterence among them. Jndians delight in ſome things, we, 
in others; bur todelight in ieverall things arguerh a reception of difte- 
rent phantahes from the ſame objects. 

We ditter allo in Conſtimationz there are ſome who can diſgeſt Beef 
eater then Anchovies ; ſome, upon drinking of Lesbian-Wine, are trou- 
bled with Choler. Iris reported of an old Athenian woman , thar ſh: 
drank four drams of Hemlock, withour any hurt ; and Demophon , Alex- 
ander*s Sewer , whilit he was in the Sun-ſhine, or in a Bath, was cold ; in 

Ps Hil the ſhade, was hot. Arhenagoras, rhe Argive, felt no pain ac rhe biting of 
Soo Sttit SCorpions , or Phalangies, The People called + Pſy//; , never take hurt 
* The Texr is By ohe biting of Serpencs or Aſps. * The 7intyrice of ,£7ypt take no 
detective; bur hurt by Crocodiles. The /£:hiopeans, thar live oppoſite tro Meroe, along 
Fraxciſcus Mi- the River Hydaſpes , eat Scorpions, Snakes, and the like, without danger. 
__— —_— Ku finus of Cha/cts, when he drunk Hellebore, never yomited nor was pur- 
Hawn dime: ged any way by ir, bur digelted ir as ordinary drink, Chrife.mms, the He- 
zur, incole AZ. TOPhilian , if ar any rime he eat Pepper, was taken with the paſſion of rhe 
£)P"1, inter Cro- heart , even to hazard of his life. In Sorerins the Chirurgeon, the ſmell of 
codilos 1mpun# the fiſh Si/nrus excited choler. Andron the Argive, was ſo little ſubject 
RN _ to thir(t, thar whenhe rravelled rhrough the deſarrs of Lybia , he did not 
PI cap.33 need drink. 7 bers C efrr ſaw in the dark. Ariſtotle mentionsa Þ Theſ1an, 
| Antipberon Who thought , the apparition ofa man went alwaies before him. Now 
Veranus, there being ſo great diverſity in che Foares of men, ( it is ſufficient rha*. 
we inſtance theſe few , out of the multitude acknowledged by the Dog- 
matiſts) ir is probable , that men differ from one another in Sex/ alto , t9! 
che body is a kind ot image of the ſoul , as the Phytiognomick - Science 
ſheweth. But the greare(t evidence of the inhimte diſfzrence of men, as tO 
Ingclicct, 
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Intelle& , is the diſcordance amongſt them in ele&ion and evitation 
righcly expreſſed by the Poers; as Pindar, 


Some, joy in ſwift-heePd conrſers ; ſome, 
In _— wantonly at home ; 
And others on the Ocean roam. 


And the Poet, 
In ſeverall alt ions ſeveral | men deli ohr, 


The Tragedians are full of this, as 
If all men what is good did ſee F 
Alke,they would not diſagree, 
And again, 
Alaſſe that ſome men take delight 
In things which grieve another*s ſight, 


Since therefore appericion and averhon conſiſt in pleaſure and hatred, 
bur pleaſure and hatred conliſt in Phantaſy; and ſince the ſame things are 
purſued by ſome, ſhunned by others ; we may infer this conſequence char 
they are not alike affected by the ſame things, otherwiſe they would all a- 
like defire or ſhun them. Now if theſethingsaffeR differently, according 
to the diverfity of men,there may jultly be induced Suſpenſion,fince what 
every ſubjeR appearerh,every one perhaps according to his particular ap- 
prehenfion may expreſs,bur what it is in its own nature, we cannot aſſert, 
For we mutt either givecredit roall men,or to ſome few ; if ro all, we un- 
dertake impoſlibiliries,and admir repugnancies ; if ro ſome few, ler them 
tell us which thoſe few are. The P/atoniſts will ſay we mult afſevt to Plato, 
the Epicureans to Epicurws; and by their confuſed diſagreement, reduce 
us ag1in ro Suſpenſion, If any man alledge, We ought to aſſent to the grea« 
ter number ; heargue« childiſhly, fince none can over-run all men, and 
examine what every one thinks beſt, and it is pofſible that in Countryes 
unknown to us, what things are rare to u$zare there frequent; and what 
happens frequently ro us, happens there very ſeldome. As for initance;in 
ſu.h a Country x How are many who receive no harme by the biring of 
Phalaneies,few who receive harm thereby. And ſo in all other conſticuti- 
ons : wherefore it is alſo neceſlary to Ra! Suſpenſion, by reaſon of the 


diverſity of men. 


CHAP, XV. 
The third Common-place. 


| "4 aroma as Dogmariſts are ſo ſelf-conceited as to affirm, that their 

judgement in things ought to be preferred before all others ; _ 
we know how abſurd this poſtulation is( for they are partyes 1n the 6on- 
troverſie, and having firſt prejudged themſelves if then they judge Phe- 
nomenas,even before they begin ro judge, they ſeize on the Phxnome- 
Da's as already judged): yet, that,in our diſpute,fixing the diſcourſe upon 
one man(thar wiſe man they dream of) we may arrive-at Suſpenſion, ler 
us examine the third Common place. 

This wederive from the difference of the ſenſes, Thar the ſenſes differ 
frome one another is manifeſt, P;wres ſeemtotheeye riſing and falling, 
dut not ſuch ro the rouch. Many eſteem hovey pleaſant tothe tongue, un- 
pleaſant to the eye ; whence it is imposſible ro fay, wherher ir ts imply 
pleaſant or unpleaſant. "The like of Zngzents, they pleaſe the ſmell, ko 


Pleaſe the raſte, Emphorbium is hurtfull co rhe eyes, but notrto any other 
CCccc a parr 
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part of the body; therefore; whether ic be {ſimply hurtfull co the body we 
cannot ſay, Kain water 1s 000d for the eyes, but frets the arteries and luvgs; 
as Oyl doth alſo though it ſmoorhs the skin. The Sea ror4o1ſe applyed to 
the extream parts of the body cauſerh numneſle, bur laid to any other 
part makes no alteration. Thus what each of rheſe rhings 1s in 1ts own na« 
rure we cannot affirm , bur how it appearsro others we may, We might 
inſtance more: bur, not to inlilt longer hereon than our deſign permuts, 
let us ſay; Every (en{ible Phzxnomenon feemerh ro incurre a (everall way 
into our ſenſes, as an Apple, ſmooth , fragrant , ſweer , yellow, Ir is 
therefore unmanifelt , A really hath sbeſe qualities , or whether 
it hath bur oze quality , which ſeemerh difterent , according to the diver« 
fity of the ſenſes ; or whether it hath many more qualities, ſome of which 
incur not to our ſenſes. For, that it hath but one quality, may be argued 
from what we ſaid before, concerning the nutriment of living creatures , 
the grouth of trees by rain, the unequall ſound of the breath in Pipes, and 
other Infttuments. Ir 1s therefore poſſible, the Apple may have but one 
quality , and yer be looked upon as different , by reaſon of rhe difference 
of the Organs of ſenſe , by which it is apprehended, Again, thar ir is poſ- 
fible , the Apple may have more qualities than appear ro us, we argue 
thas : Let usſuppoſea man, endued from his birth with rouch, ſmell, 
and talte z bnr wanring fight and hearing, he will think there is nothin 
vifible, nothing audible: So it may be, char we having five ſenſes, of al 
rhe qualities of the Apple, perceive onely thoſe , whereof our ſelves haye 
the apprehenſive faculty ; yet in the meavrime, it may have other qual 
ties, incident to other organs of ſenſe, which we have not. Therefore 
neither can we perceive what their ſenſible operations are, 

But Narute, may ſome objeR , hath equally commenſurated the ſen. 
ſes according ro the ſenfibles. What Nacure ? there being ſo confuſeda 
diſagreement amongtt the Dogmatilts, concerning her eflence? For if any 
man judee what Nature is , 1fhe be one of the unlearned, he is, accor- 
ding to them, not worthy credit ; if a Philoſopher, he is intereſs*d in the 
difference, being one of the parties to be judged , nor the judge. Now if 
it be nothing abſurd ro ſay , The Apple hath all the qualities we ſeem to 
apprehend, and more then theſe; or, on the contrary, that it hath nor even 
choſe which incur to ourſenſes, it will be unmanifelt to us, how the Ap- 

le is qualired.” The ſame, of other Senſibles. And if the Senſes compre- 
Lind nor externall obje&s, neither can the Intelle&t comprehend them. 
Thus Suſpenſion may be indac'd from external objects. 


CHAP, XVL 
The fourth Common place. 


Hat as well over-running 1n our diſcourſe every ſenſe, as receding 
from ſenſe, and receding from ſenſe, we may arrive ,at ſuſpenſion, we 
come to the fourth ground. 

This is ſaid to be from Circumſtances, By T2 k5odoers, ( circumfiances ) 
we under{tand Diſpoſitions ; we fay it conliftsin being actording 10 n4- 
tre, (ſound ); or contrary to nature , ( unſound); in waking or ſleepingy iN 
difference of age , In motion or reſt, in hate or love, in want or ſatiety, 1n 
drunkenneſſe or thirſt ; in prediſpoſutions, in courage or fear , in foying Or 
grieving, According as we are ſound or unſound , things occurre vati- 
ouſly to us; frantick, and divinely-inſpired perſons , think they hear ſpi- 
rits, we not; and thoſe kind of Perſons often ſay, they ſmell perfumes of 
{torax or frankincenſe, when we ſmell none. Again, the ſame water pou- 
re 
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ced upon any parr that is inflamed ſeems ſcalding, to us luke-warme : The 
ſame garment co thoſe that have a Hypoſphagm un theic eyes, ſeems bloo- 
dy, to me not : the ſame honey ro me 1s ſweer, to thoſe who are troubled 
with the over-flowing of the gall , birrer, If any ſhall alledge, that che 
2dmiltion of ſome hamours , inthoſe who are unſound, excices Phanta- 
fies not conformable to their objects ; we anſwer, Foraſmuch as they, who 
are in healch have commixed humours, thoſe humours may cauſe exrer- 
nall obje&s, ( which perhaps appeare to thoſe who are unſound, ſuch as. => 
chey are indeed in themſelves ) co appeare tothe healthfull , ſuch as they 
are not in themſelves. For , ro attribute the power of changing obje&s 
rothe humours of the one , and not ro thoſe of the other, is vaine; ſince 
as they who are in health , are according to the nature of the healrhfull, 
bat contrary to the nature of the lick ; to they who are lick, are contrary 
ro the nature of the healrhfull , and according to the nature of the fick - 
fo char theſe alſo are to be credited, as being according to nature. 
From ſteep, and wakyng , ariſe alſo different Phantaſies ;5 we have not 
the ſame Phantafies fleeping, which we have waking, nor the ſame waking, 
which we have ſleeping ; rhzrefore their exiſtence 1s not ſimple bur rela- 
tive. Thus in ſleep we ſee things , which when we wake are inexiſtent ; 
not that they are inexiſtent in themſelves , for chey exitt in ſleep, as well 
as theſe things which are ſaid to exilt when we are awake. 
From 4-fferene eaves ; the ſame aire ro old men ſeems cold, to the yourh- 
fall, tempzrare : the ſame meat ro old men), heavy ; to the young, leight, 
So rhe ſame voice ro ſome ſeemerh low, ro others lond. In like manner 
are they, who differing in age , differently encline to deſire, or abhorre 
things, Children delight in Whips and Tops ; they who come to man's 
eſtare, preferre other chings 4 old men, others. Whence may be inferr'd, 
chat difterent Phantaſies are derived from the ſane obje&X , according to 
the difference of Azes. 
Prom morion orreſt , things appeare unlike ; that which ſeems unmo- 
ved to us, While we ſtand (till, when we ſaile, we think it moves. 
From /ove or hate ; ſome abhorre Swines fleſh , which others ear with 
much delighr. Many that have deformed Miſtreſſes, think chem beauri- 
full. | 
From hunger or ſatiety : the ſame meat toa hungry man ſeems pleaſant ; 
ro a man thar is full, unpleaſqor.- 
From ——_ and ſobriety ; things , which when weare ſober we 
efteem undecent, drunk ſeem not ſuch ro us. | 
From pre-diſpo/itions ; the ſame wine to ſuch as have eaten dares or figs 
alittle bzfore, ſeems ſour ; ro ſuch as have eaten nuts or pulſe, ſ{weer. 
The * paraſtas of a bath yarmes thoſe that go 1n, cools thoſe whogo our, * ſee Viemuv. 
if they have Raid any while in it, ArchiteB. 
From conrage or fear; the ſame thing to a timerous |man ſeems dread« Lib. 6. cap.10, 
full, ro a valiant, nothing ſo. 
From ſorrow and joy oh fame things which trouble the ſorrowfull, de- 
light the joyfull. | 
Now there being ſo great differetice and diſproportion of habits, and 
men being conltiruted ſomerimes in one habit , ſomerimes in another, 
what every obje& ſeems to any , p2rhaps iris ealie ro declare ; but what 
It /5, is nor Eaſie,, frfice the difference is indijudicable, For he that judg- 
eth it, either is converſant in one of the forementioned habits, or in none: 
To fay he is in none , thar is, he neither is well nor fick, neither moverh 
nor reſterh, nor is of any age, and wholly void of the other habits, is moſt 
abſurd; On rhe other ſide, if, beingin any of theſe habirs, he judgeth 
Phantaſies, he is himſelfe a party in the controverfie , and conſequently 
Cannoc 
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cannot be a ſincere judge of externall objzets , being infected with the 
habits in which he 1s. For he who is awake , cannot compare the Phanta- 
fies of thoſe who are aſleep , with the Phantafies of thoſe who are awake ; 
nor he, who is in health , compare the Phantafies of the ſound and the 
ſack : for we ſooner aſſent to ſuch things as are preſent, and move us, than 
ro things not preſent. 

Morcover , the difference of uch Phantaſes is indijudicable another 
way. He that preferres one Phantalic before another , and one circum- 
[tance ( or habir ) before another , either doth it without judgement and 
demonſtration , or upon judgement and demonltration. Nor withour, 
for then he is of no credit ; norwith : for if he judge Phantahes, he muſt 
do it by acriterie z this Criterie mult be either the rrue or falſe ; if falſe, 
neither is it to be credired ; if he ſay, it is true, he afhirms ir, or with de- 
monltration, or without. If without demonttration , it will be uncre- 
ditable ; if with demonſtration, it it abſolutely neceſſary that the demon- 
ſtration be true, otherwiſe neither will that be creduable. He will there- 
fore ſay, the demonſtration, alledged ro prove the Judicatory creditable, 
is rrue, Whether doth he affirme this, as having judged or not judged? 
If not having judged, he is not to be credited ; if as having judged, he muſt 
acknowledge he hath judged ir by a criterie , of which criterie we ſhall re- 
quice ademonſltration , andthen of that demonſtration a Criterie. Thus 
the demonitration will continually require a criterie ro confirmeir , and 
the Criterie , a demonitration to ſhow it 15 true. Therefore the demon« 
firation cannot be truce, unleſle a true criterie precede it ; nor can the 
Criterie be true, unleiſe the demonſtration be firſt credited. Thus the 
criterie and the demonration fall into the alternate Common place, where- 

in both will be found not creditable ; foreither wants credit , rcill che 
other afford its aſſiſtance to conhrme ir. 

If therefore we cannot preferre one Phanraſie before another , neither 
without a demonſtration and criteric , nor with them, the Phantaſies 
which different habirs produce will be indijudicable. Thus, Suſpenſion is 
induc'd from the nature of externall objects. 


CHAP. XVIL 
The fifth Common place. 


He fifth Common place is, from poſitions, diſtances, and places : for 

through any of theie, the ſame things ſeem different: rhe ſame Walk 
to him that 15 entring intoit , ſeems pvartory at the furtherend; to him, 
who 1s in the middle , equally broad, The ſame ſhip at a diſtance; ſeems 
little, and fixt ; neer, great, andin motion, The ſame Tower ſeems a far 
off, round; near, ſquare, Thus for diſtance, 

From p/ace; the light of a candle in the Sun-ſhine ſeems dimme , in 
the dark, bright : The ſame oare under water, ſeems broken ; above wate!, 
fcight. Aneggein the Foul 1s ſoft ; in the aire, hard. The Lyncurium, 
{ a{tone concrere of the Lynx his urine ] in the Lynx is humid, in the aire 
hard, Corall is ſoft in the water, hard inthe aire. A voice ſounds diverſly 
through a Pipe, through a Flure, and in the open Aire, 

From poſition ; the {ane Image , laid flar, ſeems ſmooth, but inclining, 
ſeems to bave extuberances and cavities; the neck of a Pidgeon , as 1t 15 
yatioully turned, ſeems to have a different colour, 

Since then all Phxnomena's are ſeen in ſome p/ace, ar ſome A:/t ance, 
and in ſome po/ition,every one of which ( as we ſaid ) cauſerh a great alte- 


tation 1a Phantaſies, we ſhall be hereby, reduced to Suſpenſion, For = 
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who would-prefer one of theſe phantaſies before another , attempts an 
impoſſibility ; for, if he aſſert it of them ſimply, withour demonſtration, 
he ſhall not be credited ; if he wonld uſe demonſtration , and acknow- 
ledge thar demonſtration to be falſe , he confates tumſelf” ; if he ſay, it is 
crue , it will be required he bring a demonſtration to prove 1t true, anda 
third ro prove the ſecond, becauſe thar alſo mutt be rrue, and > to infi- 
nice; bur to alledge infinite demonſtrations, will be impoſhble: There- 
fore one phantaſie cannot be preferred before another by demonſtration, 
And if the foreſaid phantafies can neither be judged with demonſtration , 
nor without it, there muſt be inferred Suſpenhon ; fince what every thing 

ems according to this poſition , this d:ſtance, or in this place , we may 1in- 
deed athrm; bur whar in 1t ſelf ir is, (for rheſe reaſons) we cannor, 


CHAP, XVIIL 
The ſixth Common place. 


= Gxth place is from Commixtioas : Whence we infer, that ſince no 
obje& incurrech into our ſenſe ſimply. bur rogether with tome other; 
what this miſtion #, as well from the externall obje&, and from thar 
rogether with which ic is ſeen, ir is perhaps poſhble to ſay, what ic ſeems 
cou5 ; bur whart the externall object is, purely in r ſelf, we cannot ſay :* 
For no exrernall thing incurreth into our EY of it (elf, bur 
- with ſome other ; whence, as I conceive y it ſeems different to beholders. 
Our complexion ſeems of one colour in warm alr , -of another 1n cold ; 
neither can we ſay what our colour is vaturally, but what it ſeemeth wich 
theſe circumſtances. The ſame voice ſeems different in a thin air , and in 
a thick, Perfumes are of a(tronger ſcent in a Bath orin the warm Sun, 
than in the Cold; a body ſurrounded with water 1s leight, with aire 
heavy. | 

Moreover, ( ſetting aſide externall Commiſtton) eyen our eyes have in 
themſelves runicles and hamours. Viſible objects therefore, becauſe we 
cannot ſee wirhout theſe , are not perhaps perceived exadtly and purely, 
for we perceive them with admiſtion, Hence to thoſe who have the Jaun« 
dies, all rhings ſeem yellow ; to thoſe who have a Hypoſphagm, red. And 
foraſmuch as the ſame voice ſeemeth different , in op2n and ({treight pla- 
ces, from what it ſeems in narrow and crooked ; in calm air, from what it 
ſeems in rempeſtuous; iris probable , we perceive no voice purely. For 
our ears haye narrow oblique holes , and are ſaid to be troubled and pre- 
poſſeſs*d by vapours from rhe parts next the head. 

Likewiſe by our noſtrills and the in{truments of taſte, when objects are 
prelenred, we perccivetheir ſmell and caſte ; bur not purely. Wherefore 
what exrernall objects are exactly-in themſelves, the ſenſes cannot per- 
ceive,by reaſon of commiſtions. Neither can the Intelle& , becauſe rhe 
ſenſes, her guides, erre. Perhaps alſo, the Intelle& alters thar which it re- 
ceiverh (rom the Senſes, by intermixing ſomething of its own. For in the 
parts wherein the Hegemonic k, according ro the Dogmarilts, is placed ; 
we iee there are certain humours, as in the brain, or the heart , or what 
Fart ſoever they ſhall-place it in. Thus, by this Common-place , ſeeing 
that we can derermine nothing concerning the nature of externall ob- 


jets, we Suſpend. 
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CHAP. XIX, 
The ſeventh Common place. 


He ſeventh place is, from the quantities and conſtuniions of ſubjects ; 
| & generally ſtyled Compo/itions. That we are inforced upon this ground 
to Suipention, concerning the nature of things, 13 manifelt ; as, the ſha- 
vings of Goats-horn ſeems white, bur in th< horn it ſelf black ; filings of 
filver ſeem black, bur in the whole white ; the pieces of the Tznarian 
Stone poliſh'd ſeem white, che whole ſeems yellow ; Sands taken {ingly 
ſeem rugged, alrogether in a heap ſmooth; Ellebore eaten young and 
downy,ſ{uffocates,bur art full grouth ir doth not; Wine drunk moderately, 
ſtrengthens ; exceſſively, weakens : Meat commonly ſhowes a differenc 
power, according to the quantity ; exceſs thereof, tor the moſt part, op- 
preſleth rhe body with crudities, and cholerick humours, Now as to 
theſe, we areable to ſay, Whar the thin parts of the Horn ſeem ſeparated, 
and what they ſeem compacted ; what the minute parts of Silver, and 
what the whole conſiſting of thoſe parts ; what a little piece of the Tz- 
narian Stone , and what the whole : ſo likewiſe in Sands, Hellebore, 
Wine, Meat, we can expreſs what they are relatively ; bur the nature of 
che rhings themſelves we cannot , by reaſon of the difference which 
happens 1n compoſition, Generally, healrhfull rhings are hurrfull, if we 
take too much of them ; and hurrfull things hurt nor, if we take bur lictle 
ofthem. This is moſt evident in medicine ; a juſt meaſure in their com- 
Pts is beneficiall ; bnr ſomerimes , to pur in ever ſo little more or 

eſs, 15 not onely nor beneficiall, bur deſtructive, and often deadly. Thus 
quantities and compoſitions confound rhe exiſtence of externall obje&s, 
whereby we are juſtly reduced to Suſpenſion, not being able ro affirm 
any thing of the nature of the externall object. 


CHAP, XX, 
The eighth Common place. 


He eighth place is, from Relation ; forevery thing having relation 

ro {ome other, what they are _— in their own nature , we ſuſpend 
from affirming. (The term | #,] here andelſe-where we uſe improperly for 
ſeems ; whichisas much as toſay , Every thing ſeems to have relation to 
ſome other.) This is ſaid tro be rwo wates; one is tothe thing judzing,, for 
the externall obje& appeareth ſuch ro rhe thing judging; the orher is to 
the things which are conſidered together with ir, as Right to Lefr. 

Thar all things are relative, we argued before , as well roche thing 1wdg- 
ing ; forthe appearance of athing 1s whar it ſeems to this animal, ro that 
man, to ſuch aſenſe, to ſucha habit : as likewiſe to the things ſeen together 
with it ; forevery thing appears ſuch by ſuch a commiltion, ſuch a manner, 
ſuch a compolir1on, ſuch a quantity, ſuch a poſition, vr 

Thar all thingsare relative, may alſo be argued thus : Wherher are d1t- 
ferent things different from relatives or not ? Ifnor different, then they 
are relatives; if different , ſince every thing thar differs from another 13 
relative, (as implying a relation to rhar f:om which it differs) they are r2- 
lative by difference, 

Again, of things, ſome, according to the Dogmariſts , are ſupream £2- 
pus's; others, molt ſpeciall ſpecies ; orhers, genus's and ſpecics : but all 
theſe are relative, therefore there 1s nothing that is nor relative, 
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Moreover they ſay, that of things, ſome are manifeſt , ſome unmaniteſt. 
The manifelt ( Phznomena's ) (ignify the unmaniteſt ; the unmanifelt 
2:2 Fgnift'd by the Phxnomena's , for they hold Phznomena's ro be rhe 
.ghr of unmanifett rhings ; but the ſignificant and the ſignificate are re- 
latives, therefore all things are relative. | 

Belides, of things, ſome are like, ſome unlike ; ſome are equall, others 
an2quall; bur rhele are relatives, therefore all things are relative, 

Even he who faith Pe things are not relative , confrmeth , that they 
ae relative ; for by the arguments wherewith he oppugns us, he ſhowerh , 
thar this aſſertion, All rhirgs are relative, hath reference onely to us, bur 
not to allin generall. 

Thus all rhings being relative,whar every objeR 15 1n its-own nature we 
cannot ſay, bur onely what it appears in relation : Whence it followes, 


thar, as to the nature of the things, we Suſpend. 


CHAP, XXI. 
The ninth Common place. 


Y He vinch place 1s from frequent or YArc Contingence 5 thus deduced : a This ninth 
The Sun is certainly much more wonderfull chan a Comer ; yer, be- Foes Lapales 
cauſe one is ſeen every day, the other ſeldome, the Comer makes us won - a ana 4 


. Wt" vrin 
der ſo much, asto think ſome (travge thing is portended thereby ; the he OT” 


' Sun not {o. But if we ſhould imagine the Sun to appear but ſeldome, and Sextus and AX- 
aſſoon as he had enlizhtned all things, preſently to withdraw , and leave MEfidemus the 
all in darknefſe, we ſhould therein find much cauſe of wonder. Earth- Ts a that 
uake3 trouble us far more at firlt, then when weare us'd tothem. How jnth Ib 
; # ph adnire the Sea at firſt view! Even corporeall beauty ftrikes makes the 
us mu: more ar the fi:{t tight, then after we have been accullomed and eighth, Phavoe 
acquainted with it. Moreover, things that are ſcarce are eſteemed , the £1245 the ninth, 
common not elteemed. If warer were hard to bz got, how much would _ in the E- 
X ; ' k k itions , and 
1t be priſed above all things, which we now value at ſo high cates? Ifgold yg, 5," © 
were as Common as tones, who would hoard it up > Since therefore the Sexe , the 
amerhings are ſomerimes elteemed wonderfull or pretious, ſometimes ninth is the 
nar ſuch, according rotheir ſcarcity or commonneſle, we infer, thar , _ as wirh 
How things ſeem according ro their frequent or rare contingencies, we es Gree 
Tay perhaps ſay'; bur ſimply, what theſe externall obzeRts ar2 in them- 7. gertivs rhe 


ves, we cannot: and therefore Suſpend. Gfth, 


CHAP, XXII 
The tenth Common place. 


He tenth place chiefly concerns Moralls, as being drawn from Inſtitu- 
trons, Cuſtoms, Lawes, Fabulous perſwaſions, and Dogmartch opinions, 
[rſtitu:ion is the ele&tion of a courſe of life, or any other thing, whichis 
19ne by one or many; as by Diogenes, Or the Lacedemonans, 
7 2v 154 Covenant written by the Magiſtrate , which whoſoever tranſ= 
qy<iterhis punithed, 
 O#/fom (55 or ovnkuc , rhey difter nothing) 15 the approbation. of 
.2mething by the common conſent of many , which he who rranſgreſlerh 
'*N t puniſhed ; as, it 15 a Law, thar we commit not adulrery;a Cuſtom, 
3:27 we lve not with our wives in publick, 
Fabulons perſwaſion is the approbation of feigned things which never 
Yer2; fuch are the tories of Sarmrn, which yer ſome believe rrne, 
Dddd Do *= 
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Dogpmaticl op,n'on 13 the approbation of ſometting , which ſeems to h- 
confirmed by ſome r2aton or demonſtration ; as, nat Atomes, Homeio- 
meria's, Lealt-parts, or the like, are the clemencs of 111ng3. 

Of theſe , we oppoſe tomerimes oze of the ſame h;+4 to another of that 
kid; ſomerimes, one kind to another, For example, Cnffom to Crjton , 
thus, Some eAthiopians paint the skins of rneir children , we do nor {o. 
The Perfians think it decent ro wear garments {tained like flowers, ive 
think ic undecent. Some [ndians tie with their wives 1n publick, mo#tt 
pcopie think it unſeemly. ; 

Law to Law, thus : Amongtit the Romans, he who quits his inhericance 
doth nor quit his father*s name 3 amonglt rhe Rho 45s, he 15 forced to quic 
it. ArT7r:5 in Scthiathere was a Law , that (trangets ſhould be ſacr;. 
fic'd ro Diana amonelt us, 1t 15 Prohibitzd to put aman to death in 2 
Temple. 

Inſtiuntionto Inſtitut 51; as, that of D.ogeues to that of Ariſtipprs; thar of 
the Lacedemonzians to that of the /taliaus. | 

Fabulous per ſwaſron ro Fabulous perſwaſuon * as when we lay, that Jupiter 
is ſometimes called Father of m2n and Gods ; ſometimes the Ocean ig (/ 
Called, as, 


Ocean the Sire of Gods, Tethys the Myther, 


Doo m4:ick opinions, one to another ; as when we ſay, Soine aſſert one Ele. 
ment, others infhnite ; and ſome hold the ſoul ro be morrall , others im- 
morrtall ; ſome hold the world to be governed by Providence, othe: 
not. 

Again, we oppoſe c#/?:-2ro ſomething of different kind , as to /aw ; 
when we ſay, Adultery 1s fo:bidden amongſt us , uſed among the Maſa- 
2cres, as arhing indifterent ; according ro Exdoxzs the Gnidian, in his tick 
book. Iris prohibited among|t us rolye with our Mothers ; in Perſia, 
nothivg {o frequent a5 ro marry them, The A oyprtiars marry rheir Sitters, 
which we are forbidden by Law, | 

To /»{!;zation : As there are very fer, who will lye with their wives in 
publick; yer Crates did ſo with Hipparchia, Diogenes wore his upp:: 
coat contivually ; it 15 not our uſe ro do fo, 

To f abulonus per ſwa/10n * Ac1r 15 fabled 5 that Saturn cat his chilaren: 
but with us, it 15a cuſtom ro bring up our children. Avain, weuleto 
worſhip the Gods, as good, not ſubject ro ill - bur che Poets feign them 
ro be wounded, ro envic, andthe like. 

To dogmaticallopmon; Ir 15a cullom with us, ro pray ro the Gods for 
vgnd things ; bur Epicxrns denyes the Gods take any Care of us. Again, 
-1;;{ippies thought it an indifc;ent thing ro wear a Woman's garmen: ; 
wethink it undecent. 
| We OPPOtC [a ltitaticn TO Law, thus. There TH Law, rhat no man (hall 
{t:ike a tree perſon 3 yet Wreſtlers , (irike one another, folloy 1ng the in- 
{ticurion of their lite. TTemicide is forbidden, yer Gladiators kill one ano- 
her, upon the ſame ground. 

Fabulous per/waſ/io tO Inſtitution - a5 when we ſay , Fables rell us ehial 
Flercrles ſerved Ompirale, ſpun, and did orher ations of a molt etfeminats 
perſon ; but Herenſes, his inftitution of life was generous, 

To dogmatice epiwion ; as, Wreltlers addicted ro the purſuire of ol0'! 
as of agood thing, chuſe a laborious kind of life ; bur many Philo!o- 
phers aſl-rr glory, to be an ill ching, 

We OPPO:C Law tO fibulous perjwaſion 33 2 The Poers introduce en? 
Gods commirring Adulre:!es, and the hike 3 bur wich us, th: Lav hs 
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To dogmarich opinion ; as, Chryſippms holds it a thing indifferent, to lye 
with Mothers, or Sitters ; the Law forbids ir. 

We oppoſe Ore perſ1 waſicns ro dogmatick_opinion, As, che Poersg ſay, 
Jup.ter came down on earth co lye with mortall Women ; bur the Dog- 
martilts think this impoſhble. Again, the Poers ſay, that Jepicer, through 
excellive griefe for Sarpedon , lat fall drops of blood upon the earch ; bur 
it is a Tenet of Philoſophers, chac rhe-Gods are nor ſubzeR to any paſſion. 
Likewiſerhz Dogmaritts rake away Hippocentaures- , - in(tancing them as 
examples of incxiltency. Many other Preſidencs might be alledged ; buc 
lzt theſe ſerve. | ; dd 

Now there being ſo great difference , ( as appeareth alſo by this place ) 
what the ſubjeR -, 10 1cs owne nature , ive cannot ſay, but onely whar ir 
ſeems, as to that inſtitution, rhis Law, this Cuſtom, &c. Wherefore, 
* 65/qgg oroundalſo , we ſuſpend concerning the nature of excernall 
00JETtS, 


CHAP, XXIIL 
The frve Common places. 


He * latter Scepticks deliver five Common places of Suſpenſion ; 
che Firtt from os ea the Second reducing to infinite ; the Third 
from Relation to ſomething ; the Fourth, Hyporberick,; the Fifch, Alter- 
ALE, 

The Firſt place, from diſagreement, is that, by which we find an inderer- 
mined diſagreement, concerning the thing in the praGtiſe of life, and 
amovg(t Philoſophers ; whence , not being able to prove or diſprove ei- 
ther ſide, weare reduced to Suſpenſion, 

The Second place, from infivize, conlifteth in this ; whatſoever 1s al- 
ledged in proof of the thing POP ſed , we ſay, requirech ſomething elſe 
whereby char may be proved ; and tha likewiſe ſomething elſe, and ſo to 
infinite: ſothat, not having a ground whereon to fixe our beginning, we 
ſuſpznd. 

The Thicd, from Relation ; Of this place, we have treated already. 

The Fourth, Hypotherich,, is, when the Dogmarilts, perceiving them- 
elves reduc'd to infinite, begin upon ſome ground which they prove not, 
but wonld have ic mply granted withoue de nonttration. 

The Fifth, A/ternare, 1s when char, by which we ſhould prove a thing, 
requireth ir ſelfe to be proved by that ching ; then, becauſe we cannor 
aſlume either ro maintain the other, we ___ 

That all queſtions may be reduced to thale places we ſhow, briefly thus, 
Wharſoever is propounded, is eicher ſen{ible or incelligible ; bur which 
ſvever it be, there is diſagreement concerning it. Some hold rhar ſenfbles 
onely are true, ſome thar incelligibles onely ; others, that ſome ſenhibles, 
and ſome intelligibles. Whether will they ſay, the concroverſie is dijudi- 
cable, | capable of deciſion} or indijudicable ? If indijudicable, ic is fir, 
we ſuſpend ; for, in things indijudicably repugnant , it is nor poſſible ro 
aſſert : Bur if dijudicable, we aske, How ir ſhall be judged ? As a ſenſible, 
(for we will firſt cake that for inſtance ) whether by a ſenſible, or by an in- 
telligible > If by a ſenſible, foraſmuch as we diſagree +0", Are : 


2r, if it be 


ſenſible, will require another, and ſo to infinite :. bur if a ſenſible require 
to be determined by an intelligible, forasmnch as intelligibles alſo are 
controverred, that ( as bzing intelligible ) will require adjudication and 


Proof; which way (ball ic be proved? If s an intelligible , they run, as 
Dddd 2 before, 


I 


* [ cerifus aſ- 
cribes rheſe 


to Agripps. 
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SCEPTICISM. 


before, into infinite, Ifby a Seniible; foraſmuch as Intelligible was aſſu- 
med & proof ot a Senlible, and a Senible for proofof an Incelligible, rhe 


PY, e common place 1s brought iy. 
t if, to avoid this, ' the Diſputanr would aſſume ſomething , as gran- 
red, withour demonlirating it , whereby to demonſirare the conſequent , 
the hypothetical place oCcurrs, which is inextricable, For if he be creditable 
iv things which he requires robe granted and ſuppoſed , we likewiſe may 
be creditable, in requiring their contraries to be granted. If that be true 
which he ſuppoſerh, he renders ir ſuſpitious by ſuppoſing ( not proving ) 
it; if falſe, his foundacion is unſound, Further, 1f ſuch a ſuppohtion con- 
duce any thing to proof, ler him ſuppoſerthe rhing in queſtion , rather 
then anocher thing by which he would prove ir, If it beabſurd ro ſap» 
poſe the rhing controverred, ir 1s allo abſurd, ro ſuppoſe the ground 
. upon which we build it. That, all Senſibles are Kelatives, 15 manifett, for 
( as ſuch) they relate ro thoſe who have ſenſe. Ir 15 therefore eyident, 
that whatſoever ſen(ible thing 1s propoſed to us, may eafily be reduced to 
one of thele hve places, * 

So likewiſe we argue Concerning Intelligibles. If the controverke be 
1ndijudicable, we ſhalt be allowed ro ſuſpend ; if $1judicable by an intel- 
ligible, it runs into infinite ; if by a ſenlible, we drive them to the alternate 
place : for the ſenhible being controyerted, as not capable of being judged 
by it ſelf becauſe of running into infinite, will require an intelligible, 
as che incelligible the ſenſible. He who hereupon would aſſume any thing 
as granted, 15 as fooliſh on the other fide, Further, an intelligible is re- 
lative, for it is ſuch in reference to rhe intelligent ; and if it were indeed 
ſuch as it is named , it would not be controverred, Thus we reduce in- 
relligibles alſo ro theſe tive places. Wherefore we are neceſſitated to ſuſ- 
—_ our aſſent upon any propoltition. Theſe are the five places introdu- 
ced hy the latter Scepticks, not to exclude the other ten , ew more yatt- 
oully to refell the remerity of the Dogmaritts. 


CHAP, XXIV. 
Two other Common places. 


Hey likewiſe deliver two places more of Suſpenhon ; for , ſeeing that 

whatſoever is comprehen-ied, ſeems to be comprehended ( or under- 
{tood) either rhrowgn it ſelf, or throwoh ſome other ; they ſeem to introduce 
an abſolute inextricability ofall chings. Thar nothing is comprehended 
through it ſeif , they ſay, 18 manitelt , from the controverhe among(t Na- 
rarall Philoſophers , concerning (1 chink) all Sen{ibles and Intelligibles : 
which controverhe is indijudicable, ( nor to be determined) by reaſon, 
that rye cannot uſe either a ſenhible or an intelligible Criterie ; for, which 
loever we take, it will bz uncredirable, as being controverted. 

For the fame reaſon they conceive, that nothing can be comprehen- 
ded through ſome ether ; for if that, through which it 1s comprehended, 
will continually require to be comprehended through ſome other, they 
run into the alternate place , or into mfinite, But if a man will aſſume any 
thing as comprehended rhrough ir ſelt, by means whereof he would com- 
prehend ſome other thing, to rhis it 1s repugnant, that nothing can be 
comprehended through ir (elf, for the reaſons before alledged, But how 
tar which is repugnant can be comprehended, either through it ſelf of 
any other, we doubr , ſince there appearerh no criterie of truth or com- 
prehenion ; but, without demon(trarion, ſignes arc deſtroy 'd,as we ſhall 
prove hereatter, Hitherto of rhe places of Suſpeniion. 
CHAP, 
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CHAP. XXV. 
The places for confutation of Aittologicks, +. 


N like manner , as we have delivered theſe places of Suſpenſion, ſome 

have laid down others, particularly againſt Eriologies, A of 
cauſes or reaſons ) becaulc the Dogmaritts pleaſe themſelyes exceedingly 
therein, e/£ne/tdemus delivers eight places , whereby he conceives all 
Dogmartick £tiology may be refelled, as defeRive, 

The {ir/t, for thy the kind of &tiology, which is converſant in things 
not apparent, hath not anacknowledged proof from apparent things, 

The ſecond, for rar there are many great reaſons ro induce an 1nclina- 
tion, and but one alledged, 

The th1ra, forthar.of things done orderly , reaſons are given that ſheyy 
no order. 

The forth, for that raking Phxnomena's as they are, they think rhey 
comprehend things nor apparent, as they are likewiſe ; for things not ap- 
parent, are perhaps effeted the ſame way as Phzxnomena's , perhaps ſome 


other peculiar way. 


The ff, for that all (very nigh) give reaſons, according to their own 
particular ſuppoſed grounds, nor according to the generall and univerſally 


receiy'd wales of ditputation. 


The /ixth , for that they often rake for granted ſuch things as are eaſily 
comprehenſible; bur omir rheir contraries, though equally probable, 

The ſeventh , for that they alledge reaſons not onely repugnant to 
Phznomena's, bur even to their own ſuppolitions, 

The eighth, for thar the things which appear , and thoſe which are con- 
troverred, being equally dubious, they would prove their opinion con- 
cerning doubrfull things,by things as doubefull. 

He addeth, thar it 1s pollible , In Xrtiologicks ſome may erre by other 
places dependant upon theſe. 

Bur perhaps , the five places of Suſpenſion are ſufficient againſt Ario- 
logicks, Fora man muſt either alledge a reaſon which agreeth with all 
Seas of Philoſophy, and with Scepricitm, and with Phznomena's, or not : 
but to alledge ſucha reaſon is impoſſible, for all Phzxnomena's and nor- 
apparents diſagree ; and diſagreeing , it will be required, rhara cauſe or 
reaſon thereof be given. Now if he alledge a Phznomenon for reaſon of a 
Phznomenon, or a not-apparent for reaſon of a not-apparent , he runs 
Intoi»finire, Ifhe prove one kind by the other , he incurrs the alternare 
place, Tf he make a ſtand any where, or ſay, thar the cauſe (or reaſon) 1s 
ſuch, as thar ir conſiſts with the thing by him alledged , he falleth into 
the place of Relation, taking away that which is according to the proper 
nature of the thing ; or if he afſume ſomerhing by way of ſupp>»lition, we 
ſhall diſallow ic. Thus alſo may the temerirty of the Dogmariltz in &r1- 


ology be confuted. 


CHAP, XXVI. 
The Phraſes of the Sceptickg. 


Oo eawrmanp 4s in nſing theſe places of Suſpenſion, we expreſs ou: 
ſelves by ſome particular phraſes, which declare the Scepricall affe&t- 
on and our own paſſion, as, Nor more,Not to be defined, andthelike, it fol- 


lowes, thar we treat of theſe. 


Ler 
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Let us begin with this, Nor more, for which, ſometimes we ſay, Nothin? 
more: not uung (as ſome conceive) zo: more , in particular queltions; and 
nothing more, \n che genecall; bur both promiſcuouſly, We therefore will 
creat of them both under one, Ir 15 an imperte& expreſſion , as when we 
ſay d\mMy , weimply wsix dunhy ; and when TAxTEx , we imply TA&TEic 
od\ds ; ſo when we lay, Not more, \t 18 as much as to lay, Not more this thay 
char, upwards nor downwards, There are ſome Scepricks, who for the In- 
rerrogation 0v, uſe Ti, #h:ich more, this or that ? raking Ti caſually, as if they 
ſhould ſay, dux Th Why more thisthen chat > Interrogations are commonly 
uſed for * Axioms, as, 


s What Axi- 


re, ſec in | 
ws doarin of To what man #3 the wiſe of Jove unknown? 


che Sroicks. 


and Axioms for Interrogations, a3, / would know where Dion dwells? a 
1 demand for what cauſe a Poet ts aumir'd, Menander uſeth Ti for Si Ti, as, 
Ti yapiyo naTtyugoty; 

This phraſe, Noe more this than that , declareth likewiſe our affeRion, 
by which we are brought , by reaſon of the zquivalence of contrary 
rhings, to dfp«.}ia 3 we mean equivalence, in that which appeareth proba- 
ble ro us. Contraries are thoſe , which generally oppugn one another : 
"Appt ic is an enclining to neither. Now this phraſe, Not more, though 
it ſeem to imply aſſent or denyall, we uſe ncr in that manner, bur indifte- 
rently and improperly , either by way of queſtion, or for, 1 know not 
which of theſe I ſhou/d aſſent , and to which 1|hould mat aſſent. Bur, being res 
quired to declare what ſeemeth ro us, we uſe the phraſe by which we de- 
clare it indifferently. Know likewiſe, that when we ſay, Not more, we af. 
ſert not that the doubt 1s true, but onely expreſs what appeareth to us. 

The next is Aphaſia; phaſiris taken two waies, generally and particy- 
Jarly; generally, for any ſpeech, declaring aſſertion or denyall, as, {ris day, 
Ir is not day : particularly, for aflertion onely ; in which acception, the 
negative are not Called qx5us, Apha/ia therefore is a renunciation of 
phaſis, in the generall ignification , which comprehends both affirmation 
and negation. It 1s thar OY which ie neither aſſert a thing, nor 
denyir. We aflume Apha/ia, not becauſe che nature of things is ſuch, 
as neceſſarily move it , bur declaring, that ar preſent we are thus affeted, 
as to theſe or thoſe queſtions. Alwaics remember, that we neither aſſert 
nor deny any thing unapparent , bur yield ro choſe which movye.,us pathe- 
tically, and neceflarily compell us to aſſent, 

Theſe phraſes , Tax #, x 7&\xﬆ, t51 val 4 tft51 , WAdyeT weti 34 
-'d\exeTWH, perhaps, and not perhaps, we uſe for, pcrhaps tt is, perhaps it is nor, 
Thus, for brevity, we take, not perhaps , for, perhaps it is ct, Here again 
we contelt not about words, nor enquire what they naturally fignifie, bur 
take them indifferently, Theſe phraſes declare an Aphaſia,, for he who 
faith, Perhaps it 5, implies its contrary to be as probable, becauſe he aſſents 
not that this 1s. The ſame of th? reſt. 

Entxw , 1 ſuſpend , we take for, [ camot ſay whether I ought to believe 
or disbelieve the thing propoſed , declaring, that the things ſeem equall to 
as, as tobelicfand unbelief; whether they are equall in themſelves, we 
afſerr nor , bur ſpeak of the Phxnomenon as it incurrs into our ſenſe, 
ETox , Suſpenſion, is ſo called, &n5TS tmtxuym Thy Fifvorny , from the 
m.nd"s being hell in ſuſpence, berwixt aſſerting and denying, through equi- 
valence of the thing queſtioned, The ſame we ſay concerning, 

*Oudy oeigo, I dctermine nethins ; Cifew we Conceive to be, not Gmply 
to ſpeak a thing , but to pronounce an unmanifeſt thing with aſſent. 
Thus perhaps the Sceprick will be found to determine nothing, not , 

muc 
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much as this, 1 determine n-thing, For it is not a Dogmaticall opinion, 

thac is, an aſſent to ſomerhing not manitelt Y bur a phraſe declaring our 
affetian, When therefore the Sceprick ſaith , / derermine nothing , he 
meangth , 1 ams ſo aſfetted at the preſent, as not dygmatccally to aſſert or deny 
an of the things controverted, This he ſaith, as expreſſing how they appear 
to him, not pronouncing it enunciatively with perſwalion. 

'Aoeicig is a pation of the mind , whereby we neither afſert nor deny 
r:hings dogmarically controverted; that 1s, not manifelt, When therefore 
the Sceprick ſauh , All are undefinable , he raketh are for appear ſo to 
him; he ſaich, ll, nor, bee;»gs, bur rhoſe nor manifeſt, controverted by the 
Dogmatilts. {naefinabie, that is, Not to be preferred be fore their contraries, 
or common repuugnants by belief dy dirbelief. Andas he who ſairh, amwbsls, 
implyeth, ego ambulo; fohewhno ſaith, All things are indefinue, umnplyerh, 
4:10 us, or 45 1t ſeemerh ro me, The meaning cherefore 15 this , All things 
contr:verted by the Dogmatiſts appear ſo to mt,as that 1 think none of them more 
worthy belief then 1s contrary. 

The ſame is our meaning when we ſay, All are incomprehenſible , we take 
[al] in rheſame ſenſe, andimply [to me; | as if we ſhould ſay, AU rhings 
controverted amng the Dogmatiſts, ſeem ro me incomprehenſible, We affirm 
not, they ate incomprehenſible in cheir own narure, but declare our own 
affection, that we conceive we underſtand them nor,by reaſon of the zqui- 
valence of Contraries. 

Likewiſe che phraſe, dauTH\ymld, and x uearx Axio, declares our 
own affection, by which che Sceptick for the preſent , neither aſſerts nor 
denyes any of the things not manifeſt , rhar are in conrroverhe, Fhists 
evident from what hath been ſaid upon the other phraſes, £ 

When we ſay , To every ſpeech an equall ſpeech is oppoſite, we mean, to 
every ſpeechrhat we have examined, Speech, werake nor fimply , bur for 
that whi: h aſſerreth Comerhing dogmarically , rhar 1s, of a thing.not ma- 
nifeſt, not onzly by premiſes and conclufon, bur any other way. Equal/, 
we rake not imply, bur as to belief and diſbelief, 1s oppoſre, we take ge- 
nerally, for is repugnant, implying, as / chizk, When therefore we ſay, 
Toevery ſpeech , there is an equall ſpeech oppoſite, the meaning is, To every 
l, »ech that I bav? examined 5 which aſſerteth any thing aogmatically . there 
ſecmerh ra me to be oppoſite another ; , aſſerting likewiſe dogmatically 
equall ro it, for be'ref or disbelief, Thus, this expreſſion 15 not dogmarticall 
bur che fignification ofa human affection , which is that which appeareth 
to thzperſon affected. Some there are who pronounce it thus, 1oevery 
ſpeech , to oppoſe an equall ſpeech, laying this down as a precept , Thar to 
every ſpeech dogmatically alerting any thing, we ſhould oppoſe rhe 
ſp:ech which dogmarically aſſerteth irs contrary. Thus addreffing their 
words to rhe Sceprick, they uſe the Infinicive for the Imperative, 7 o op- 
poſe, for, Ler ws oypoſe, They advis'd the Sceptick, nor rob: deceived by rhe 
Dogmariſts, nor ro give over his inquiſition, for the indilturbance which 
tnzy conceive accompanies thoſe, who ſuſpend rheir aſlent in every thing, 
as we ſaid b:fore. 

It is not neceſſary toallzd22 more of theſe phraſes ; even of theſe al- 
I2d992d ſome might have been ſpared; bur take it tor a rule, In all the Scep- 
ticall phraſes, we affirme nor, rhart the phraſes themſelves ace true; for we 
ſ1y that ſome may be raken away by others, and are circumſcribed by 
thoſe very things, of which rhey are ſpoken , as purgative Medicines ex- 
P21! nor onely humours, bur, togerher with thz humours, themſelves our 
Ot the body. Moreover, we ſay rhar we uſe them nor , as properly figmi- 
tving the thing, ro which rhey are applyed, bur indifferens! y, or ( if they 
will ſo call it )impropz:ly ; for, it bzcomes nor the Sceprick to —_— 
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about words. This we may the betrer do, in that rhe words are ſaid not ro 
ſignihe any thing purely in them elves » bur relatively, and therefore as 
well in reterence to the Scepticks. Furthermore, it muli be remembred, 
that we pronounce them not generally of all chings. but of the, not mani- 
feſt, and thoſe which are dogmarically controverred. The phznomenon, 
( that which appearerh to us ) we declare , but of the nature of the exter- 


vall obje&, we afirme nothing, By what hath been ſaid, I conceive, rh! 
all Sophiſms brought againit rhe Scepricall phraſes, may be reſolved, 


CHAP, XXVII. 


IV berein Scepticiſm differs from thoſe Philoſophicall 
Sets, which are moſt like it; and firſt, wherein it 
differs from the Philoſopby of Heraclitus. 


Aving declared the ſignificarien of Scepticiſm, 1ts pars, its criter;-, 

its end, its places of Suſpenſion, its phraſes, and its charatter; it follow- 
eth chat. we explicate briefly, wherein it differs f- om thoſe Setts, which ſeem 
moſt like it, that by this means we may the berter underſtand it, 

We will begin with the Philoſophy of Herachitns, That this differs 
from our Inititurion , isevidenc ; for Heraclits aflerred dogmatically, 
concerning many things not manifeſt, which ( as I ſaid before ) we do nor. 
But for as much as the followers of .A»:/idemns laid, the Scepr:ch Initicu- 
tion is the way tothe Heraclitian Philoſophy , Becauſe that Contraries ap- 
pear in the ſame thing, 18 precedent to Contraries are in the ſame thing : bur 
the Scepticks ſay, contraries appear 1u the ſame thins , and the Heraclitians 
200N farther , aſhrming contrares are in the ſame thing ; \We anſwer, That 
contraries appear in the ſame thing , 1s not a doctrine of the Scepricks, 
bur a thing evident by ſenſe, not roche Scepricks onel y, bur ro all other 

Hhiloſophers, and Men ; as, none dares deny , but honey tothe ſound is 
ſweer, to ſuch as have the overflowing of the Gall, bicter. Hereupon, the 
Heracltiins begin from the common prxnorion of men, as we do alſo, 
and perhaps other Sects : wherefore it they had taken this ſentence, The? 
ere comrariesin the ſamething , as from this ſaying, 1/1 are incomprehen- 
{bie, oO” t:0M, [ dere: mine nothing, or ſome other of that rind, perhaps they 
-wghr cellect rightly what they ſay ; bur fince they have ſome principles 
:2cident not onely to us,bur to other Philoſophers, and even tothe courſe 
of lite it ſelte, why thould any ſay, our Inſtitution 1s preparative to the 
Datloſophy of Heraziitzzs , more thanto any other Sect, or to the courſe 
ot lite ic felie , fleeing all of us uſe theſe in common > Neither know I 
vnther the Scepricalt In{tirution , divert not from the Pailofophy of 
(Teraclitz:s, rather then conduce to it ;, fince the Sceprick reprehends, as 
emerarious, all char 7ſer.ecirrres aſſerted dogmarically , contradicting his 
Conflazration, conmradicting alſo his Tener , rthar rheore are concraries 1;: 6/17 
{ume 19:xg; and roevery doctrine of Heraclirar, { deriding the remeriry ot 
CC Dngmatiits ) he ſaith, [ comprenend not 1» { determine net, ( as betore ), 
[1c h oppugnes the Fleraclitiarns, Bur it 18 abſurd ro Cay , that an Infticu- 
:10n, winch oppugnes anorher, 1s rhe way preparative to the Dilcipline ir 
»ypugnes, Therefore it 18 ablurd co fay, ther che Scop 72.17 Inftieurion 33 
22 way tothe Fiero itim Philoſophy, 
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CHAP. XXVIII.. 
IW berein Scepticiſm differs from the Philoſopby of 


Democritus, 


N like manner , the Philoſophy of Democriras is ſaid to be all one with 

S:epri-iſm, in that it ſeems to uſe the ſame matter ; for from the ap- 
p:arance of honey, to ſome ſweet, to ſome butter, Democruus argued, that, 
n it ſelfe, 1c 18 neither ſweer nor bitrer , athdthereupon uſe ro ſay , not 
more, a Sceptick-phraſe, Bur this phraſe, ot more , 1s taken by rhe Scep- 
ticks, and by the Democritians, after a difterent manner. The Demo- 
critians figmhe by it, that »either 7s, but we , that we know not whether both 
of the Phanomenas are, or whether neither is : herein we diſſent from rhem, 
But far greater is the difference in that Democritss ſaith, Atoms, and Vacu- 
wm, truly are ; Thar herein, he differs from us, ( though he b2gin wich the 
inequality, and diſagreement of Phznomenas )I conceive it needleſſe to 
prove. 


CHAP. XXIX, 
IWherein Scepticiſm differs from the Syrenaick ſec, 


One affirm the Cyrenaick Set, to be the ſame with Scepticiſm, for as 
CL) much as it holds , that the affe*tions themſelves onely are comprehended. 
Neverthcleſſe ir is different from Scepriciſm ; forit holds pg , anda 
light motion of the fleſh to be the End; we, maiſturbance , ro which the end 
they propoſe is contrary. For wherher pleaſure be preſent or abſent , he 
who aſſerts it to be the end, is diſturbed , as we ſaid® before. Beſides, we 
ſuſpend , onely from aſſerting any thing concerning externall objects ; 
bur the Cyrenaicks affirm, they are of an incomprehenſble nature. 


CHAP. XXX. 
Wherein Scepticiſm differs from the Inſtitution of 


Protagoras, 


Þ gory: rein will have Man to be T&/Tor xenudtror ueTE gy, the meaſure 6! 
all things ; of beings, as they are ; of not brings, as they are nor, By («.+- 
72%, he means the criceric , by xgmrrwl, TEXyudTaoY, of things, which is 
as much as to ſay , ants the criterie of all things ; of beings, as they are ; of 
mt beings, as they are not. Hereupon,he aſſerts the Phxnomena's co be par- 
*icular ro every one, and thus brings in the relative Common place, whereby 
h2 ſeems to have 6ommunity with the Pyrrhonians ; But he differs from 
them, as we ſhall eakily find in explicaring his opinion, He ſaith, artery 
ts fluid, andbeing 1nperpetuall fluxion, appoſitions are made inſtea1 of (ub- 
| ffrallions, and the ſenſes are trauſmutated and change), according to the ſeve- 
rl! ages ana conſtuntions of the body, He ſaith alſo,The reaſons (or poOWEers ) 
of a'l Phenomenas are ſubjefted in matter ; ſo that Matter , 1nic ſelfe, is ali 
things which ir app2ares unto all, Brr men at different times perceive things 
a'fer mr, by reaſon of their different habits ; Ie, whoſe conſtitution rs ſauna, 
ofthe things which are in matter , perceiverh thoſe which are capable of appea- 
Ting to ſuch perſons ; they who are —_— arſpoſed, perceive the things which 
> Eees are 
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are capable of appearing to per ſons of 4 Contrary conſtitution, The ſame reaſon 
there 1s in the difference of ages, in ſleeping and waking, and in all kinds of ha- 
bits, Man therefore, according ftolim, #5 the cricerie of thin gs that are: fer 
all things which appear to men, are ; thoſe which appear not to any man, are not, 
Thus we ſee, he dogmarically aſſerted , thar Matter 5s flnid, and that the 
reaſons of all Phanomenazs are ſuvjetted in it, wherein we, as being things nor 
manifeſt, ſuſpend our aſſenr. 


CHAP. XXX1, 


IWherein Scepticiſm differs from the Academick Philo. 
ſophy. 


Ome hold the Academ:ck, Philoſophy ro be the ſame with Scepriciſin, 
let us therefore examine it. Ir 15 ſaid, rhere weie more then three 

Academies ; one, the molt a»c:en; , inltirured by P/a;v ; the ſecond, and 
m:ddle Academy, by Arceſi/aus, diſciple of Po.emon ; the third, and xe; 
Academy, by Carneader, and Cli:omach..g,; there are who reckon a fourts, 
initirured by Philo, and Charmaes ; fone alſo a fifth, by Arichus, We 
will begin with the moſt ancient. Some hold Plato ro be dogmarick, 
others Aporemarick, (dubitarive) ; others, in ſomechings, dogmacick, in 
ſome, Aporemarick. Fort in his gymnaſtick diſcourſes , where Socrare: is 
introduced, deriding, ot diſputing with the Sophiſts , they ſay, he hatha 
Gymnaſiick, and Aporematick Character ; bur when he declaceth his owne 
opinion in the perſon of Socraies , Timers, or the like, a Dogmaiſt, As 
for thoſe, who lay heis a Dogmariit, or in ſome things dogmatick, in 
others Aporematick , we (hall not need co meddle with them : for they 
acknowledge , that he diſſents from us, Whether he be purely Sceprick, 
we diſcoutie at large in our Hypomnemaza; we ſhall now onely examine it 
briefly, according to Permedorns, and Ane/idemur, ( for they chiefly un- 
dertook this rask) who ſay, that Plto, when he aſſerrerh concerning 1dea's. 
or that there is Provid:nce , ot thar Life joyned with Virtue, ws to be preferred 
before Life joyned with V.ce: if heaſſent to theſe as exiſtent, averreth dog- 
matically ; 1f he aſſent as ro the more probable , he differs from the Scep- 
tick character, in pen: one before rhe other , :as to beliefe and diſ-be- 
liefe, as 15 manifelt from what hath been ſaid already. Nor though he pro- 
nounce things Sceprically in his Gymnalticks, is bs therefore a Sceprick, 
for he who aflerteth any one thing dogmarically, or preferrerh any Phan- 
taſie before another, for beliefe, or diſ-beliefe , of a thing not manifck, 
tollowerh the dogmartick Character, as Timo» ſhoweth, ſpeaking of Xe 
phanes; for (having ofren'commended him , in ſo much that he wrices his 
Sil; in his perſon) he maketh him to complain, and ſay 

{ wiſh my ſoul were ſubtle, and her eye 

So ſharp,as mig ht * bath ſides at once deſcry) 

Loſt in the doubifnll way, I long have ſtraid ; 

Even though ( grown old) I bad with care eſſayd 

Every opinion, ſearch*d all Theor 5 

For unto which could 1 my _ apply ? 

All into one reſolve, and this one ever 

Dr awn ir:to one like Natzre, doth perſever, 
Whence alſo he calls him Un&Tv@w, and not abſolutely, &Tv@ay void of 

ria, thus 

, * Xenophanes, wot wholly free from pride, 

71+ fittiens ef old Homer did deride ; F 


, 
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And fram'd a Goa, © whoſe pgure doth diſſent * M.S. Beyby, 
From men ; equail cach way: {ute\igent, perhaps Ede. 
Larrtes laich, 


He calls him vTa"Tvoy, as being nor quite dTvpos; and OUEFrETyy vn:- A 

oxflw, for that he reproached and blaned the fabulous way of Homer. 5,4 - T1 
Now Xenophanes aſſerted, belides preno:i-»s ( as others alſo ) rhat che Rni- gSyberich form, 
ver ſe is one , and that God is of the ſame nature with all things ; that He is nothing like [ts 
Sphericall, [mpaſſible, [mmutable, and Kaiionall; Whence it 1s eafie ro **n- This 
ſhow-rhat Xenophanes differs from us, Moreover, from what ve ſaid, it is maar ro be 
manifelt that P/azo, though of ſome things he doubr, yer bzcauſe in ochers qv, by = 
he aflerts, concerning the eflence of things not-manifeſt ; and of things the / own re- 


not- manifeſt, preferreth ſome before others, 15 no Sceprick. fe. I0cp a wny- 
Thoſe of the new Academy, though they ſay al things are incompre» Ty ich is a 
henſib'e, ditfer from the Scepricks , perhaps in ſaying thar all things are ro 
_, . A Eh 1s ſtorics 
wcomprehen::ble ; for they a//er: this, bur the Sceprick adm it prſſibl:, concerning 
that they may be comprehended, But more apparently they differ from us, che gods, La 
in the dijudtcarion of Good, and Evill. For the Academicks ſay , that erk in Xeneph. 
ſoncrhing is Goad and ill, not after our manner, but as _ perſwaded, 
it 15 more probable, that what they call good, is good, than the contrary : 
whereas we ſay not that any thing is good or ill, as thinking what we ſay 
is probable, but without opinion, we follow the _— ce of life, 
or otherwiſe we ſhould do nothing. Moreover we hold Phantaſfies co be 
equall, as to belief, and diſ-belief ; bur rhey, that ſome are credib/e, orhers 
tacredi$]-, The credible alſo , they ſubdivide into many kinds, ſome they 
hold to be credib'e onely, ſome to credible, ani circumcnrrent ; ſome to 
be credible, and circumenrrent, and undiftratted: as, a rope lying looſely in a 
dark room, a man receives a credible Phantaſie from it, and runs away; 
another conſidering it mere exactly, and weighing the circumltances, as 
that it moves not, ; ben it 15 of ſuch a colour, and the like, to himir appears 
arope, according to credible and circemcurrent Phantatie, Hndflratted 
Phantaſie is afcer this manner. Ir is reported , that Hercu/es broughe 
Alceſtis back from the Inferi, after her death, and ſhow'd herro Admerns, 
He received a true and circumcurrent phantaſie of Alceſt:s, bur remem- 
bring ſhe was dead, his Phantahie was diltrated from aſlenr, and inclined 
to diſ-belief, Now the new Academicks , before Phantaſlie which is jm- 
ly cred-ble, preferre that which is cred.ble and circumceurrent ; and bzfare 
ch, that bo 1 is credib/e and circumcaurrent and undiſtratted., For though . 
doth Academicks and Scepticks ſay, they believe ſome rhings ; yet here- 
in1s a manifeſt difference b2tween rheic Philoſophies : To believe, 15 ra- 
ken ſeyerall wayes ; ſometimes for ot to reſiſt, as aboy ſaid to believe his 
Matter; ſome rimes for aſſenting to another , with an earneſt reſolute deſire of 
the thing, as a Prodigall believes him, who perſwades him to live ſumpru- 
ouſly : Now Carnead:s and Clitomachus uling the word believe, and cre- 
dibie as with vehement inclination , we onely for yielding without pro- 
penſity to any thing ; herein alſo we differ from them. 
We differ lkewiſe from the new Academy , as to what belonss to the 
end: they uſe in the courſe of Life, what is credible, we,following lawes, 
Cultomes, and nacurall affections , live withour engaging our opinion, 
We might adde more inſtances of the difference berween us, if ir were 
not rao lirge for our deſigne. 
Bur A. ce -/aus, In!tituror and Prefident of the midd/e Academy, ſeems 
tO metoparticipate ſo much of rhe Pyrrhonian reaſons , as that his In(ti- 
tution and ours is almoſt the ſame. For neither is he found to aſſert con- 
cerning che exiltence or inexiſtznce of any thing, neither doth he prefzrre 
on? thing befnre another for beliefe or dicheliete, bur in all rhings he ſuſ- 


pznds, holding ſſperſionto be the end, which, as we ſaid, brings us ro ime 
E-CCct 3 diſturbance. 
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diſturbance, He likewiſe holas particular ſuſpenſions to be 90d , parti 
cular affertions ro beill. Bur :t we may b-lieve W1iAat 15 relared of tim , 
thzy ſay, at firit Gght, he appears a Pyrrhonian , but was inde -d a Dogma- 
tilt; and that making tr1all, by doubrs, of Is diſciples, whether they we:e 
capable of Plato's doctrine, he was thought to be Aporetick, bur thar to 
his more ingenious friends he taught the doctrine of P/aiw: whence Ari/to 
of him , 

Pyrrho behind, Plato beſvre 5 

And in the mida/e Diodore. 
For,though a Platozich, he uſed the DialeRick of Diodorus. 

Philo ſaith, As to (the Stoicall cruerie) comp: ehen/rve phaniale , things are 
incomprehenſible; as 10 te natures of the things them|e ves 9 c,mpreher (ible, 
Antiochus transferred the Stoick, Set into the Academ ck, whence it was 
ſaid of him , that he taught the Stoick doct:ine in the Academy, for he 
ſhewed , that the Stoicall Tenets were in Plate, He ey ir appears, the 
Sceptick Inſtitution is difterent from the fourth and fifth Academy, 


CHAP, XXXIIL 
Whether Empiricall Medicine be the ſame with Scepticiſm, 


Ome hold Empirical! Medicine to be the ſame with the Sceptick Phi- 

loſophy; but we mutt know, ( notwithſtanding it halds , that things 
not-manitelt are incomprehenſible ) it 1s nor the ſame with Scepriciſm , 
neicher is this Sect fit for a Sceprtick , who, in my opinion, ought rather 
ro purſue that which is called Ac tbodick_; Which alone, of all'the Sets of 
Medicine,ſeems to behave it ſelf not temerariouſlly in things not-maniſe{, 
nor arrogantly co determine , whether they are compiehen..ble or in- 
comprehen{ible ; bur following Phxnomena®s, ir takes from rhem what 
ſeemeth profitable, according ro the courie of the Scepricks, For, as we 
ſaid before, rhe common lite of a Sceprick coniilts of four parts, convet- 
ſant in the in/trni{ on of Natyre, inthe imral fron of Paſſivas , inthe o»ſti- 
tutions of Lawes and Cuſtoms , andin the tr adt.iuwnof Aris, As a Sceprick 
therefore, by the impulſion of paſſions, 1s brought from thir't uo drink, 
from hunger to mear, and the like ; ſoa Methodi.k Phylitian is guided by 
the paſſions, to thar which is convenient , from conltriction of the pores 
to relaxation, as when we ſhun the condenſation of cold, by ecing into 
the Sun-ſhine ; from relaxation of the pores to con!iriction, as when 
ſweating immoderately in a Bath, we retire ro the cooler aire, Thar the 
things contrary to naturelead him to thoſe that are agreeable ronaruce, 
1s manife(t even from a Dog, who having got a thorn in his foor, endea- 
vours preſently togerit out. Not to reckon up every thing, which were 
toexceed the ſcope of a Summary , I conceive, that all things ſaid in this 
manner by the Mzrthodicks, may be referred ro: the impulſion of our 
paſſions, as well thoſe which are agreeable ro nature, as thoſe whi:h ar? 
nor. Herein indeed theſe rwo Inlticutions agree, Both diſclaim opinion, 
and both uſe words indifterently ; as the Sceprick, { define norhing, [+om- 
prehend nothing ; the Methodick, xoweTys, dune , 'and rhe like. The 
word &Aufis alto he rakes withour opination, for an ation , whereby we 
are deduced from apparent pathons, naturall and przternaturall, co rho!? 
which ſeem conv2nient, as I ſhowed in thirſt and hunger, The 17rh-4ts 
therefore are neerer all y'd co the Scepticks, then any ot her Medicinall 
Sea, as appears by comparingthem. Thus having &iſcourſed of 11% 
which are of nearelt reſemblance ro the S. eptick Inſtirurion, we conc! 2de 
the venerall part afScepriciſin, and the firſt Book of our Summary. 
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CHAP. I. 


Whether a Sceptick can examine and diſpute 
againſt A ſſertions ef 


AVING undertaken an inquiſlition of the Dogma- 
tiſts, we will briefly, and by way of Summary , exa- 
mine every part of that which they call Philoſophy. 
Bur firſt, ler us anſwer them who cry , A Sceptich, js nor 
capable to examine , or comprehend Dogmatick aſſertions, 
They argue thus, A Scepiich either comprehends aſſerti- 
ons, or n0t ; if be comprehend them , how can he doubt of 

that , wh'ch by his own con feſſion he comprehend: ? if he doth not comprehend 
them, he cannot diſcourſe upon that which he comprehends not. For, As be who 
hnowes not ( for example ) what is To uot 0 TEefmpuns , or « Theorem by 
rwo Tropicks, is z0t able to ſay any thing of them: So, he who knowes not the 
parricul.tr aſſertion of the Degmatiſts, cannot d:ſpute againſt that, of which 
he knowes nuthin g; therefore A Sceptick. Cannot examine or aſpute aoainſt the 
aſſertions of Dog matiſts, ; 

Who argue x ay Let them ſay, in what ſenſe they uſe the word | com- 
prehend, | whether ſimply , for ro wnaer ſtand without affirming ought, con- 
cerning the beeinos of theinings whercon we diſcourſe; or not onely to un- 
derſtand, bur to grent the beeing of thoſe things, Ifthey ſay, To comprehend, 
is by diſcourſe to aſſezt t9 comprehenſrve phantaſie, foralmu-h as comprehen- 
five phantalie proceeds from a thing chat hath becing, impreſſed and ſea- 
ledaccording ro the being thereof, in ſuch manner as cannor be derived 
from that which hath no being , perhaps even they themſelves will nor be 
capable of examining or diſputing , againſt rhat which they comprehend 
nt: As, when the Sroich diſputes againlt rhe Ep:carean, who afhrms, that 
Subſt mce ts divided; Or, thar God orders not the world by providence - or, that 
Pleaſure 13 2 g0d ; Doth he comprehend or not ? It he comprehend, he, in 
ſaving theſe things ave, wholly tubverts the Sroick Dodrin ; if he com- 
prehends not , neither can he ſay any thing againſt ir. The ſame may be 
obje&ed ro thoſe of all orher S225 , when they offer ro diſpute agninlt 
opinions, which they conceive hererodox; ſoas none of them can di!pure 
2v2in{t another, upon any prerence whatfnever, Beſides, (nor ro trifle) 
in a word, all their dogmaty & learning will be ſubverred, and che Sceprick 
Philoſophy firmly eliabliſhed , if it be granted, that none can diſpute of 
any thing, which 1s not thus comprehended. For whoſoever aſſerts dog- 
Mari ally concerning a thing not certain, aſſerts, either as having com- 
prehended it, or not ;1f he hath not comprehendedit , whar he ſaich will 
nor be creditable ; if he hath comprehended it, he mult ſay , thar he did ir 
eith?r rhrongh the very thing it ſelf, and by ſome aR incident ro it, or dy 
ſome inquiſition and examination. If, chrou7h it ſelf by ſome a't incident to 
it, athing not-manifeſt be comprehended , it Cannot be ſaidro be nort- 


manifeſt, 
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manifeſt, bur equally apparent to all, granred and not controverted, Bur 
concerning every thing not-manifelt, there is an irreconcilable diffe- 
rence among{t them ; wherefore the Dogmarilit, who afſerrs concernin 
rhe being ot a thing not-maniteſt, doth not comprehend ir through it ſelf, 
and by an a& incident to ir, Buty if by ſome ingutif1i0n , how 15 he Capable 
of enquiring or diſputing , before he comprehends the thing it ſelf, ac- 
cording to « A hypotheſis propnſed > For inquiſition requiring, thar the 
thing after which we enquire be exatly comprehended ; and 'on the 
other ſide, the comprehenizon of the thing whereof we enquire, requiring 
firit ipqui.irion , by the alternae common-place of Suſpenizon , it will be 
impoſſible for rhem to enquire and aſſert dogmarically, concerning things 
not-manifeſt, If they would begin from comprehenfon , we object , that 
they mult firſt enquire before they can comprehend ; if from inqui/inon , 
that they muſt comprehend before they can erquire. Wherefore they 
can neither comprehend, nor poſitively affirm concerning things 
nort-manifeſt. So thar this fooliſh Dogmarick-louriſh will be raken 
away» and, as I conceive, the Ephetick Philoſophy comein of ir ſelf. 
ow if they ſay, They conceive ir not neceſlary, that ſuch comprehen- 
fion precede inquifirion, bur fimple intelleion onely; it is not impolhble 
bur they , who ſuſpend as to things not-manifeſt, may diſpure alſo; for 
the Sceprick, as 1 think, is not excluded from inrelle&tion , which 
ariſerh from Phznomena's that occur, and atually affe& us, Neither duth 
this neceſſarily infer, that inrelligibles are exiſtenc ; for we underſtand nor 
onely things exiſtent, but the inexifienr ; whence rhe EpheCick, wherher 
enquiring or underſtanding, continueth in his Sceprick Infiitution. For, 
that he aſlents ro things > occur to him by paſſive phanraſie, as they 
appear to him, 15 manifeſt. 

Ler us now ſee, whether the Dogmariſts themſelves are not excluded 
from Inquinrion. Ir 15 not incongruous,that they who confeſs ' hemſelyes 
. xa of the nature of things, ſhould yer enquire after them, bur that 
they whorthink rhey know them exaaly ſhould do ſo ; for theſe are atri- 
ved, asthey think, ar the end of inquifition, the others ſtill rerain rhe 
ground of inquilition, ts think they have not found, We ſhall briefly in- 
quire into every part of that which they call Philoſophy. And foraſmuch 
as there is great controverſie among the Dogmatiſts, concerning the parts 
thereof, ſome afſerting one, others two, others three, ( which it is to no 
purpoſe here toenlarge ) we will explain the opinion of thoſe, who ſeem 
_ perfetly converſant therein , and accommodate our diſcourſe 
to that. 


CHAD. II. 


From whence the Inquiſition againſt Dogmatiſts 
ſhould begin. 


He Stoicks and ſome others ſay , The parrs of Philoſophy are three , 
Logick,, Phyſick,, Ethick,; they begin with the Logick, reaching thar 
firſh 0 yer there is no little controverhe which of them they ſhould begin 
withall). Theſe we ſhall follow , without engaging our opinion. And 
becauſe the aſſertions in theſe three parts require judgment and a criteriey 
and the diſcourſe concerning the criterie ſeemeth to belong to Logick,we 
will begin with the Logicall part, and firlt of the Criterie, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IIL 
Of the Criterie. 


VV rarr> they call a Criterie , char whereby eſſence and ex lence ( as 
they ſay) are judged; as alſo, tha: wherein we acquieſce in the courſe 
of life : Ouc purpoſe now is to diſcourſe of that which they call , The cri- 
terie of truth; for of criterie in the other ſenſe, we diſcourſed formerly * in 
rhe firſt Book. | 

The critere of which we now diſcourſe is taken three waies, Commonly, 
Properly, Meſt properly, Commonly, for every meaſ-re of comprehenſicm ; 
in which ſenſ: , Naturals alſo are called Criteries , as, Sight, Pro ly , for 
every a-bificia'! meaſure of comprehenſion ; as, a Ruler, a pair of I 8 wh 
dhbewarn ly, f-r every artificiall meaſure of comprehenſion of a thing not 
manifeſt ; in which ſen(e, thoſe things which belong t1 the attions of life, are nor 
called Criteries, but ther ationall onely » and thoſe which Dogmatick Philoſs- 
phers alledge for invention of truths Our defigne 1s, as we {aid, todiſcourſe 
of the rationall Criterie ; and ofthis alſo there are three kinds, i» which, by 
which, according to which ; as, in which, the man ; by which, the ſenſe, or 
wc intclle& ; according to which, the application of the phantaſie, accor- 

ve to which, a man attempts to judge by one of rhe fore-named. This 
it was neceſſary firſt to lay down, for underſtanding the ſubje& of the 
queſtion. It remains we confute thoſe, who unadviſedly affirm, they com- 
prehend the criterie of truth; we will begin with thar. 


| CHAP, IV. 
Whether there be any Criterie of Truth. 


F thoſe who have diſconrſed concerning the Criterie, ſome hold, rhar 
it is, as the Stoicks and others ; ſome,that there is none, as (among 
the reſt) Xeniades of Corimh, and Xenophanes of Colophon, who faith , 
in every thin p opizion's fram'd, 
But weſuſpend, whether there be, or be nor. 

This controverſie they moſt hold to be either dijudicable, ( rhar is, de- 
terminable ) or indijudicable , (indererminable), If indijndicable, they 
pau , we ought to ſuſpendinirz if dijudicable, ler them ſay whereby ic 

all be judged , when as we have nor a Criterie acknowledged by all , 
neither know we whether rhere indeed be one, bur enquire. 

Moreover, to judge this controverhie of the Criterie, it is requiſite we 
have a Crirerie acknowledged, by which we may judge it ; and to have a 
Criterie acknowledged, it is neceſlary, that the comroverſie concerning 
the Crirerie be firſt judged, The diſpure thns incurring the a/termare com» 
mon place, \t cannot be reſolved whether theere be a Cricerie or no. .For, 
we grant them not a Criterie by ſuppoſition 3 and if they judge a Criene 
dy a Criterie, we force them to go on3mo infine, 

Agiin, Demonſtration requiring a Criterie demonſtrated , and rhe 
-rteric 2 Demonl(tration dijudicared, they fall into the a/ter#a'e common 
Pare, 

This we conceive ſufficient to confure the confidence of the Dogma- 
tte, in whar they affert concerning a Criterie. It is not from the purpoſe 
to inſift longer hereon , and ro ſhow ſeverall orher waies , whereby rhey 


may be confuted ; bur we ſhall not mention all their particular — 
rein n 
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herein, (for it cannot be expreſſed , how much they differ among therg- 
ſclves concerning it z and this would pur us our of the right merhod in 
our diſpute). Becauſe therefore the Crnterie after which we enquire ſeems 
threefold, which, by which, according to which , we (ſhall examine every 
one of theſe apart, and ſhow its incomprehenſibiliry. Thus our diſcourie 
will be molt Methodicall and perfect. We will begin wich that i» which, 
for the relt ſeem in ſome manner dubious by reaſon of ite 


CHAP. V. 
Of the Criterie, in which. 


N Ow 14n, (10 my opinion) by what the Dogmartilts ſay, 1s not onely 
not to be comprehended , .but not to be underitood ; for we hear 
Socrates (19 Plato ) plainly conteſſing , - þe knowes nor whether he 15 4 man or 
{ome other thing, And when they would declare the notion of man , they 
firtt diſagree among themſelves , next = ſpeak foolithly ; for Democri. 
1:4 ſaith, Af.mm is that which we'all know ; by which we cannot know what 
Man is ; for we know a Dog, and according to this, a dog ſhould be a man; 
ſome men we know not , and therefore rhey ſhould nor be men. Bur in- 
deed, according to this notion there will be no Manat all ; for if ir be ne- 
ceſfary that a man be known by all, there is no man known roall mh, 
and conſequently there is no man at all, That we ſay nor this ſophiſti- 
cally, but as a conſequence to his doctrine, 1s apparent ; for he holds that 
nmochng really exiſts but Atoms and Vacuum, which ( he ſaith) exiſt not is 
Animals onely, but in all compornded things ; by theſe we cannor underſtand 
the property of Man ; for ehey are commonto all, but there is intheſe no- 
thing elſe within our capacity ; we have nothing therefore, whereby we 
may diſtinguiſh Mapfrom other Creatures, and undetitand him imply. 
Epicurmus ſaith, that Ma is ſach a kind of gured animate-becing » Now 
according to this, ſeeing Man is onely ſuch a kind of beeing, as 1s ſhown, 
( by him, who thus deſcribes him ) char perſon who ts nor {uch, as is thus 
ſhown, is nota man: and if a man ( indeſcribing man after this manner) 
ſhow a woman, the man himſelfe will not be a man ; or if a woman ſhow 
a man, the woman will not be of mankind ; The ſamewe may argue from 
the difference of circumſtances, mentioned in the fourth common place of 
Suſpenſion. | 
Others ſay, 4 Man is an Animal, Raizonall, Mortall, capable of Ulnderſian- 
ding and Science ; now having ſhown 1n the firſt Common place of Suipen- 
fion, that no Animal is irrationall , bur thar all are capable of Undertian- 
ding and Science, by theit own confeſſion, we know not what they mean. 
Again ,. the accidents which are inſerred into a definition, are meant eirh=: 
aciuall or porentiall, -If aCtuall, he 1s.no man, who hath nor attained per- 
fe& Science, and hath nor pzrfe&t Science or diſcourſe ,- and 1s not in the 
> 0 ets dl (tare of death , for that is ro be mortall aRually. If porenriall, he who 
— 0.1” harh perfe&treafon ,' and hath arcained Underſtanding and Science, is no 
inguitherh « . - 
otrcn, cſpeci- Man, Which were more/abſurd then the former. | 
ally in Timeo , Plato, who will have a man to bean Animal without feathers , with tws 
wheic he ar free mich broad na'ts;,04pable of political Science , dares-not affirm this po- 
large explai- Grively. - For if a man be, * as he holds pne of thoſe chings which are gene- 


. on 


neth v4 7% 6 rared, bur indeed are not ; it 1s impoſſible, (as he acknowledgerh) ro affirm 


—_ ” ny? polirively ,- concernivg things thar are not, Nether doth Plato himſelte 

mT», & 71x laydown this pafirionas certain; »bur-difcourſing, as he uſeth, according 

ruuerer ar, 3c o rhe moft probable - |! 7 CN 
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yerthzleſle find chat he carmot be comprehended, For we conſiſt of ſoul 
and body, bur neicher ſoul nor body ( perhaps) can be comprehended, 
therefore not Man. Thar he bo-y is not comprebended , appzars from this ; 
the accidents of a thing, are diltinct from the thing, to which they are ac- 
cidents ; now when colour , or the like preſents ir ſelfe ro us, the acci- 
dents of the body are preſented to us, but nor the body ir ſelfe. A body, 
they ſay, hath three dimenſions ; we malt therefore, ro comprehend the 
body, comprehend the lengrh, breadth, and depth , bur if this did preſent 
it ſelferous , we mighr diſcern ſilver that 1s guile ; Therefore the body 
cannot be comprehended, 

Beſides this , a Man ſhall be found ro be incomprehenſible, becauſe hs 
ſ14!;s incomprehenſible, Thar his Soul 1s incomp:ebenſible, is manifeſt, 
thus. Of choſe who have diſcourſed concerning the ſoul, ( to omit the 
great undetermined contelt amongſt them ) ſome ſaid that there is no [.ul, 
25 the followers of Dicearchus the Meſſenian ; others that rhere ts; others 

«ſ,ended, "This controverhie therefore, if rhe Dogmaritts acknowledge to 
be indizudicable , rhey grant the incomprehenſibility of the ſoul ; if d1ju- 
dicable, ler them ſay by what they judge and derermine 1t. By ſenſe they 
cannot , for rhey hold rhe ſoul to be intelligible; if by intellect, we ob- 
ject the Intellect 15 the moſt unmanifelt ching in the ſoul as they ſhow, 
who agree 1n the exiſtence of the ſoul , bur diſagree concerning her incel- 
let. If therefore they would comprehend the ſoul , and determine rhe 
controverſie concerning her, by Intelle&t, they would derermine thar 
which is I-fle in controvertie , by char which is more in controverhie, 
which is abſurd, Therefore neither by intelle& can the queſtion cons 
cerning the Soul, be judged and derermined, therefore, by noching ; there- 
—_ i; incomprehenible, and conſequently, Man cannot be compre« 
ended, 

But though we ſhould grant rhat Man may be comprehended, yer per- 
haps ic cannot be proved, char things ſhould be judged ( and determined) 
by him. Forhe who ſaith thac things ſhould be judged by Man , faithic 
either withour demonſtration or with demonttration. Not with demon- 
tration ; for demonttration ought to be crue and adjudged; butywe know- 
Ing none, who, by the conſent of all , is able ro judge the demonſtration, 
(for the Criterie i» which is in quelition ) weare nor able co judge the de- 
mon(tration, and conſequently cannot demonſtrare the Criteric :» wh;chz 
the ſubje& of our diſcourſe, If ir be ſaid , that things may be judged by 
Man without dzmon{itrarion , it will be increditable, becauſe we have not 
any thing whereby to aſcercain , that the Cricerie i» whichis Man, From 
what ſhall ir be judged , thar the Criterie i” which 15 Man? For if they 


fay it withour judgement and determination, it will not be admired; if 


% determined by man , the queſtion is begg2d ; if, as by any other Crea- 
ture, how can any ſuch be allow'd, to derermine that Man 1s rhe criterie ? 
If without determination, it is of no credit ; i: with derermination, that 
Criterie mult again be judged by ſome other z to be capable of derermi- 
ning ; If by it ſelfe, the abſurdiry.continues , for thething in queſtion is 
dtermin'd by the ching in queſtion,” If by Man, the alternare Common place 
comes in, Itby any orher beſides theſe , we ſhall again require a Cricerie 
m which, and ſoto infinite. Therefore , we cannot ſay things are to be 
determined by Man, 

Bur if ir be granred that Men ought to determine things, yet ſeeing 
mere is ſo great aiſſention amonglt men , the Dogmaritts mult agree a- 
nong themſelves, whar one Man thzy oughe to follow before they im- 
pole it upon us. Ocherwiſe, if, 

Ar lows a4 ſtreams ſhall flow, and tall Trees blooms! 
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rhey are like to diſagree upon this , why do they preſs u3 ſo earnelily oo 
aflent to any one perſon ? If lay they , We mult believe a wife man ; we 
ſhall ask , What kind of wile man, whether an Epicurean, or a Stick, ora 
Cynick? They can nor agree Which, If any require us to lay down this 
queltion ccncerningthe wiſe man, and {imply ro believe him who is wi- 
ſer than all others; firſt, they will herein alto diſagree, Who 1s witer then 
the reſt ; and, though they couldagree 11 ſome ove perlon , acknowleds- 
ing him wiſer then all that ace, or ever were, yer neither will he be wor- 
thy tobe credited; for there beipg a great, and, almoſt, inhmite incen.:on 
and remillion, as to Wiſdom, we tay, Ir 1s pollible, tnere may be anothe: 
wiſerthen this man , whom they hold co be wiſer thenall hat either arc 
Or were. As therefore they require of us to give credit to him, that is 
ſaid ro be wicr then all that are or ever were, in reſp-Ct of his wiſdom ; 
ſo, if one comes afrer him, witer than he, this lalt 1s to be believed before 
him ; and whillt this ſecond lives, we may hope for anorher wiſer then he; 
afrer whom , another ; andſoroinfinite. Now whether theſe will agree 
with one another, vo man knows, So that though it were granted, that 
there is one man wiſer then all that are, or ever were ; yet becauſe we 
cannor affirm, there ſhall never be-any one wiſer then he, ( for that is un- 
certain ) we ought alwaies to expect judgment of rhat future wiſelt per- 
ſon. and not affent to him who is wiſelt at preſent. 

Bur though we ſhould grant, that there 1s not, was not , norever ſhall 
be, any perſon wiſer then him whom they ſuppoſe , yer neither is ir con- 
yenient to believe him ; for, wiſe perſons affect molt ( in the conſtruction 
of things) to maintain Paradoxes , making the unſound ſeem ſound and 
rrue. When therefore the ſagac1ous perſon ſaies any thing, we cannot tell 
whether he ſpeaks it according to the nature of the thing it ſelf, or alledg- 
ethafalfity as if it were atruth, perſwading us to belicye ir, he being wi- 
ſer then all men, and therefore we nor able to contradict him, Thus 
oughr we not to aſſent ro him, as judging things righcly, becauſe we may 
imagine, The rhings which he ſaith are not rue, bur repreſented as ſuch, 
by the extraordinary advantage he harh over us in ſagacity. For theſe rea- 
ſons, we ought not 1n the judgment of things to believe him,who ſeemeth 
the molt ſagacious of all men, 

Ifany ſhall ſay, We ought to believe the agreement of many. We an- 
{wer, Thar ro doſo is fooliſh ; for firit, Trurh perhaps is rare, and there- 
fore ore may be wiſer then many, Again, every Criteric hath more ad- 
verſaries, rhen thoſe who agree in defence thereof. For all thoſe who 
maintain any other Criterie whatſozver, oppoſe them who agree inthe 
defence of one, and are therefore of much greater number then the others. 
Beſides, they who agree , cither are in ditterent affections, or in one. In 
different they are nor, art lealt as to this, for thenthey would not agree in 
ir. Ifinone, ſeeing that he who aftirmerh any rhing, different from this 
which they agree in, hath one affte&tion, and all they who agree in it have 
bur one ; as tothe affeions which we follow, there is no advantage in 
the number : wherefore we ought not to follow many rather then one. 
As alſo, becauſe the difference of judgments, as tortheir mulricud? , i 
incomprehenſible , as we ſhowed from the forrrth common place of Suſp2n- 
hon; for thereare inhnite men if we conlider them ſingly , neither 2's 
we able to examine rhe judgments of all , and fo ro ſay what the greate! 
part holds, whar rhe fewelt.. Ir 15 therefore inrhis reſpeX abſurd all, 9 
prefer ſome judges before others , becauſe of their number . And if rn? 
judoment of all in generall 1s not ro be tollowed , neither ſhall we tind 
any ar all by whom things may be judged, chouvh we ſhould grant neve: 
ſo much otherwiſe, Wherefore by all this, the Cricerie iz which all thing 
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are judged ,appears to beincomprehenſible z and the other Critecies be- 
ing circumſcribed by this, ( for each of them 1s either apart, or a paſſion, 

or an actionof man ) it followeah , * we need nor perhaps ſpeak of them, * reading 
having here diſcourſed of rhem already. Bur, leſt we ſhould ſeem to de- 
cline the confuration of every one 1n particular, we will ſay ſomething 
over and above of them; and tirſt of the Criterie called, By which , 


CHAP. VL 
Of the Criterte, By which, 


Rear, almoſt infinite, 1s the diſagreement amongſt the Dogmarilts 

concerning this; but we, obſerving our firſt method, ſhall onely tay ; 
Foraſmuch as, accorcingrto them , Man isthe Criterie iz which things are 
judged, bur he hath nothing by which he can judge (as rhey. all agree ) 
betides Senſe and Intelle& ; if we ſhow he cannot judee neither by See 
alone, nor by /xrellett alone, nor by both rogether, we (hall compendiou- 
ly refute all their particular aſſertions. 

Ler us begin with the Senſes, Whereas ſome hold, rhar rhe affei! ions of 
the Senſes are va n,( and that none of thoſe things which we think chat we 
perceive, ate lubjected rothem ). Others, that al! the things by which the 
Senſes think they are moved, are ſubjected to them, Ochers, that ſome of them 
are ſubjettedto the Senſes, others not, We know not to which of theſe we 
ſhould aſſent, for we cannot determine the controverhie neither by ſenſe, 
(for rhe queltion is, whether that be vainly afteted , or comprehend 
truly) nor by any other ; for there is noocher Cricerie whereby ic ought 
to be derermined, ( according to the hypotheſis) it will therefore be in- 
dererminable and incomprehenſible, whether ſenſe be vainly affe&ed, or 
comprehendethany thing. Whence it followerh , that we ought nor to 
rely wholly upon Senſe 1n the determination of things , when as we can- 
not ſay, that ir comprehendeth any thing. 

Bur let us grant the Senſcs to be comprehenfve, yer will chey be found 
co be nothing rhe leſs uncreditable, as to derermination concerning ex- 
rernall objects. The Senſes are contrarily moved by externalls, as the ralte 
by the ſame honey is ſomerimes affected ſweetly , ſometimes birrerly. 
The fight chinketh the ſame colour ſomerimes red, fomerimes white. 
Neither doth the ſmell agree with itſelf. He who hath ſome king of ob- 
{tructions in the head, thinketh unguents not to be ſweer 3 he who harh 
not, ſaith they are ſweet. Perſons divinely inſpired, and tanatick, imagine 
they hear others diſcourting with them', whom we hear not. The tame 
Water to thoſe who are troubl:d with an inflammation, ſeems cx: eſlive 
nor, ro others moderarely warm. Now whether ſhall we ſay, All theſe 
piantalies ate rrue, or all falſe ;or ſome falſe, ſome true > To ſay that all 
are falſe is impoſſible , for we have not any Criterie uncontroverted , 
wiereby to determine that which we prefer; neither have we any true de- 
termined demonſtration , ſeeing thar the criterie oftruth , whereby rrue 
demonſtration ought to be derermined, is (till in queſtion. For this rea- 
lon, he who conceiverth, we ought rogive credit to thoſe who are well, 
and nat to thoſe who are nor , ſpeaks abſurdly ; for ſaying this withour 
demonltration he ſhall nor be b2lieved; bur a true adjudged demon- 
ration, he cannot have, for the reaſons alledged. 

Bur though we ſhould grant, that rhe phantaſies of thoſe who are 
well, are creditable, others nor ; nevertheleſs it will be found, that ex- 
cernall objects cannor be judged by the ſenſes onely, The ſight in perſons 
that are well , judgeth the ſame Tower ſometimes go be round, ſome- 
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cimes ſquare ; the calte judzech rhe tame meats upon repletion ſowr , in 
hunger pleaſant; the hearing perceiverh the {ame voice 1n the night loud, 
in the day low ; the ſmz11, whac molt men declare to be itinking, in Tan- 
ners commonly denies ic ; the ſame rouch when we emer a Bath is warm - 
ed by the paraltas, when we come out cooled by it. \Whreretore ſeeivg the 
ſenſes of ſuch as are well, ditagree amongli rhemieives, and their diſa- 
oreecment is indeterminable, ( for we have nor any ttns umverſally ac- 
knowledoed, whereby they may be dzcermined) the doubr mult neccila- 
rily bz inlolvable. Many other things might be alled4g:d our of rhe com- 
mon places of Suſpenhon, Thus perhaps ic 150ot truce , thar Senſe alcne 
can judge of externall objects, 

Let us now come to /nrellett, They who conceive , that Inteliect 
onely is ro be followed in the judication of rhings ; firit, they cannoc 
demonſtrate it to be comprehen(ible, rhar there 1s locellect ; for Gorg:as, 
in ſaying) There is nothing, ſaith, that there 1snor Intellet, Others aſ- 
ſert, [r exifts; How will they determine this controvertie? Not by Intel- 
I:&, (for that wereto beg the queſtion) : nor by any other ; for they ſay, 
rhere is no other ( accordivg to the hypothens } by which the rhtngs may 
b= judged. Ir remains therefore indetermiable and incomprehenible , 
whether there be Intellect or not. Whence t followerh , that we oughr 
not to rely upon Intellect onely, in the dijudication of things , being it 
ſelf is not yer comprehended, 

Bur let us admir Intelle& ro be comprehended, and grant, by way of 
ſuppoſition, rhar it exilts ; notwithfianding, I ſay,it cannor decermine of 
things ; for ifir ſeerh nor ut ſelf exactly , bur diſagreerh concerning its 
own eſſence, andthe manner ot its generation ,. hoiw rhen can it exactly 
comprehend other things ? Beſides, rhough we grant Incelle& ro be capa- 
ble to determine of things » yer we ſhall nor t:nd how to derermine by 
ir, For there bzing much difference as ro Intellect ; ane Intelle& of Gor- 
g#as, according to which he ſaith, Nothing is ; another of Heraclitus , ac- 
cording to which he ſaith, All rhings are; another ofthoſe who affirm, 
Somethin; 5 are, others are not : We ſhall nor find anyway to dijudicare 
theſe differences of Incelle&s , nor be able ro 1ay, This IntelleR is ro be 
preferred before that , or that nor to be preferred beforerhis, For , if we 
would judge it by any Intellect, we yicld ro parties in the difference, and 
beg the queſtion ; if by any orher than by IntelleR, weare deceived, be- 
cauſe we oughr to judge rhings by incellect onely. Moreover, from what 
we ſaid upon rhe Criterie 6» which , may be demonltraced, that ye can 
neither find a ſagacity exceeding rhe iagacity of others : nor if we could 
findan Intelle& more ſagac1ious,than any ever had or have been; yer, ( for- 


aſmuch as ir 1s uncertain, Whether there will not be one more ſagacious 


than it) we onght norrofollow nt. And though we ſhould ſuppoſe an In- 
telle& more ſagactous, than any ſhall ever be hereafter , yet ought we not 
to follow him who judgerh by it, leſt, alledging ſome falſe reaſon, he per- 
{wade us by the acureneſs ot his wir, that it 1s rrue, Therefore neither 
doth Inrelle& onely judge things. 
Ir remaineth we ſay, rhar things are judged by bh , which likewiſe 1 
impoſſible ; for rhe Senſesare (o far from gnicing rhe Incelle& ro com- 
rehenſion, that rhey contradict one another, Honey ſeems ſweer ro ſome, 
rter to others ; Pemecriins held, it w neither ſweet nor bitter ; Heracl/itus , 
rhar ic is both *Tis rhe ſame in other Senſes, and other Senfibles. So as the 
Intelle& impelled by rhe Senſes , is conſtrained ro affirm things difte- 
rent and repugnant, Bur ſuch a kind of Crite: ie is far from compre- 
hen\ve. 
Moreover, they mult ſay , Thar they judge thivgs either by all rhe = 
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ſes, and all * Incelleas ; or, by ſome. Dy all, ic is unpoſlible ; there appea- * read here , 


rear Controverlie amongltieverall Senſes and In celleRs , ( like- nd after Hra- 
«Is. 


ring fog 

wite the Intellect of Gorgias declaring, that »either the jad gment of Senſe 

or [ntelle£} ought 19 be followe 1, rhe argument will be recorced) It by ſome, 

Who can judge, thar we ought to adhere to theſe Senſes , and this Intel- 

leR, and not to thoſe, nor having an acknowledged Criteric, by which 

co judge diffcrenc Senſes and Intellects. It we ſay, that chey judge Senſes 

and Intellects by Incellect and Senſe , f they beg che queltion, which is, + gc. 

Whether we can judge by theſe. VIver Pas - 
Again, eicher he judgerh Senſes and IncellzAs by Senſe ; or Senſes and there is a 

Intelle&s by Inrellect ; or Senſes by Senle, and Intelle&s by IncelleR; or Preach and de- 

Intcll:&ts by Senſe, and Senſes by Intellect. It they ſay, they judge rheſe _ > in_rhe 

by Senies or Intellect , they judge nor by Senſe and IncelleR, bur by one 245 og = 

ot chem , which chey make choice of, and conſequently incur the diffi Sir 4-a pSe: 

culcies alledged formerly, If Senſes by Senſe, and Intelle&s by Intelle& , vile; - hich che 

chere being {o great repugnance of Sentes to Senſes, and Incelle&s ro In- Printed Faw - 

rellects, whichſoever they take of the repugnant Senſes to judge the reſt ay _— 

of the Senſes,thzy beg the queſtion ; for they aſſume part of the difference, "dear be ev 

as Creditable, for di judicarion of things equally controverted withic. Ir ſenſe. 

is the ſame in In:cllects. It they judge Incelles by Senſes, and Senſes by 

Intellets , rhe alternzre common place oCcurs , ſhowing , that to judge 

Senſes we p::judge Intellects, andro examine Intelle&s we mutt pre- 

judge Senic3, Wheretore ſeeing that Crireries of one kind , Cannot be 

Judged by Criceries of the ſame kind, nor borh kinds by one kind, nor re- 

ciprocally one kind by che other kind 4 nor can we prefer Intellect before 

Intellect , or Senfe before Senſe; ic followes , that we have not any thing 


whereby ro jndge, For, if we cannot judge by all Senſes and Inrelle&s, 


nor know by which we onghr to judge, and by which not to judge , we 
ſhall nor have any thing by which to jadge rhings. Wherefore there is no 


Criterie by which, 
CHAP, VII. 
Of the Criterie according to which, 


| Erns next examine the Criterie according to which things are judgs» 
ed. In the firlt place we may hold , that phantahe is unconceivable ; 
for they ſay , hamaſic is av rmpreſſim m the Hegemonick_ part of the Soul, 
Sezin? rherefore that the Soul and rhe Hegemonick 1s a ſpiric , or ſame- 
thing more ſubtle chen (pirir, as rhey themſclves hold; no man can con- 
ceive, that there is in himſelfan impreſhon, either by excuberance and 
depreſſion, as weſee in Scales; or by the wonderfully invented Heterzo- 
tick, for he could retain in memory ſo many Theorems, as make up an 
Art, becauſe by ſucceeding Hererzofes , the precedent would be 
defaced, 

But, rhough there were ſuch a ow” in Phantaſie, yer would ir be in- 
comprehenſible, for ic is a paſſion of rhe Hegemonick : the Hegemonick , 
as we ſhaw'd, is not comprehended; therefore n2;rner can we compre- 
h2ndics affeRion. 

Moreover, though we ſhould grant, that paanraſie is comprehended , 
ver things canvot be judged according to it; for it doth nor ( ſay they ) 
ply ic {-If 9 externalls, and conceive phantakes in it ſelf, bue by rhe 
Senſes. Now th2 Senſes comprehen: noc the externall objects, bur cheic 
affe&ions ovely ; for Honey, and my being ſiveerly affeRed, are not all 
one rhing ; neicher is Wormwood theſame with my being bitterly -af- 


fected; 
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feed ; they differ. Bur if che affection differ from the exrernall object , 
the phantahe will not be of the externall ob ject, bur of ſome other thing 
different from it. Therefore if the Intell judge according tothe phan- 
raſie, it will judge amiſs , and not according to che object ; whence ir is 
abſurd to ſay, externall objects are judicared according to the phantaſie. 
Neither can it be ſaid , thar che Soul comprehends ſenfible objects by 
ſenſible affections , becauſe rhe afte&tions of rhe ſenſes are like their ex- 
rerpall objeRs z for how can the Intellect know , whether the affeions 
of the ſenſes are like the ſeniible obzetts, when as it ſelf meddles nor wirh 
externall obje&s, neither do the ſenſes declare the natures of them to her, 
bur onely their own affections , as we argued 1n the common places of Suſ- 
penſion, For as he who knowes nor Socrates, if he look upon his picture , 
knows not whether it be likeSo:rares;ſo the intellect, beholding the atfect'. 
ons of the ſenſes, bur not ſeeing the exrernall objects themſelves, can- 
not rell, whether the aftections of the ſenſes are like their externall oþ- 
jets. Therefore neither by aſſimilation can it judge thoſe things accor- 
ding to the phantahe. 

But ler us grant , that the phantake cannor onely underſtand andcom- 
prehend , bur is ablealſo to judge things of 1t ſelf, (though we have pro- 
ved the contrary ) it followes , thar either we mult believe all phancaies, 
( one whereof ſaich , that all phantahes are incredirable , by which means 
the argument will be recorred, that all phancahes, by their own acknow- 
ledgment , are not capable to judge things ) or if we mult belieye onely 
ſome, How ſhall we judge , Which phanraties are to be believed , which 
not? If without phantcaſfie, then they grant, that phantahie is nor requilite 
rothe judgment of things , in as much as they day, they can judge things 
withoutir. If with phantaſie How will they aflume that phantafie , by 
which they mean to judge all other phantaſies > Or again, they will need 
another phanraſie ro judge the phantalie , by which they judge all phan- 
raſies, andanortherto judge that , and ſoto infinite; bur ir is impollible 
ro judge to infinite ; therefore ir 1s impoſſible, ro find what phantaſies 
ought co be uſed asCriteries , whar not. Since therefore, which way (0- 
ever we grant ,that things ought robe judged according to phanraſees, th: 
argument will be retorted , whether by all, or by ſome onely. We con- 
clude, that Phantafies ought not to be uſed as Criteries , to judge 
things. 

This may ſerve for an anſwer by way of Summary, to the Criterie ac- 
cording to which : Bur rake notice, that our purpoſe is not to prove, there 
15 no Criterie of rruth exiſtent, (for rhat were Dogmaricall ) bur becauſe 
the Dogmarilts ſeem probably ro haye evinced , that there 1s a Criterie of 
truth, we have propoſed arguments that ſeem probable againſtrhem ; nox 
that we think themrrue, or more probable than che contrary ; bur foraſ- 
much as theſe arguments, and thote of the Dogmartilts , ſeem alike proba- 
ble, we are drivento Suſpenſion, 


CHAP, VIII. 
Of True and Truth. 


Hough we ſhould grant, { by way of ſuppoſition ) that there 1s ſome 
Crirerie of truth, yer will it be uſeleſſe and vain , if we prove, { even 

our of what the Dogmarilts themſelves ſay) that truth is nor, neither can 
it be, We ſhow it thus: True, is [aid ro differ from Truth three wayes ; 6) 
Eſſence, by Conſtunution, by Power, Ry eſſence, for True is Incorporeall, ( 4s be- 
ins an Axiome 4nd adicible\) but Trmth is a body,as being the enunciative Science 
oj 
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of ail irue things ; but Science is the Hegemonich , after ſuch a manuer, 4s the 
"# is:he hant after ſuch a manner ; but the Hegemonick, 1s 4 body, for ( accor- 
ding to chems) it i5 [pirit, | ; 

hy conſtitution, for 1rue 1s ſomething imple, 44, { diſcourſe ; but Truth con- 


/ijts of the knowledge of many true thin at 


By power, for Truth adhereth to Science, Trme doth not abſolutely ; whence 
they ſay that,Truth can onely be in 4 wiſe perſon , but True ina wicked: for 4 
wich! d man may ſpeak. ſomething that is true, Thus the Dogmaritts, 

Bur we continuing our firſt dehgne , will diſcourſe onely concerning 
Truc: for Truth , whichis ſaid to be the Scrence of the knowledge of things 
!rye, 1s included therein. Again, foras much as of arguments , ſome are 
ocnerall by which we take away the ſubſiſtence of True ; others particular, 
whereby we ſhow that Truth is neither in ſpeech , nor in adicible, norin 
the moct10n of the intellect , we conceive it ſufficient to uſe onely the gee 
nerall. For, as when the foundation of a wall is taken away, all the ſuper- 
{iruCtures fall ; ſo the ſubliltence of True being raken away,the particular 
conceits of the Dogmarilts are thereby excluded alſo, 


CHAP, IX. 
Whether True be ſomething in nature, 


Here being a diſagreement amongſt rhe Dogmatitts concerning truth, 
{ (ſome holding that True 1s ſomerhing, others that it 15 not ) the con- 
troverhie 15 not capable to be judged. For be who ſaith , that ewe is ſome- 
thing, if he ſay it without demonttration, will not be credited, becauſe of 
the diſagreement ; if he alledge a demonttration , and acknowledge it to 
be falſe, he 15 uncreditable ; 1t he ſay thar ir is rrne, he runs into the a/tere 
nate Common: place, It will be required of him , that he produce a demon- 
ration to demonlirate that to be true , and another to prove this, and ſo 
roinfinite : bur it 1s impoſlible ro demonttrate infinities ,- therefore ic is 
1mpothble ro know whether tr-e be ſomething. 

Again, this ſomzthing , which they hold co bethe moſt generall of all 
things, is either true or falle, or neither crue nor falſe, or both true and 
falſe. If rhey ſay it 15 falſe , thev conteſle that all things are falſe: for, as 
becauſe an Animal is ſomething animare , therefore every Animal in par- 
ticular is animate; in like manner, if chis ſomeching , being the molt gene- 
rall of all things, be falſe, all things in particular will be falſe and nothiny 
true, Whence alſo may be inferred that morhing is falſe, for this propo- 
htton all thinos are falſe, this other ſomething is falſe, including all things, 
will bz falſe. And if ſo:nerhing be true , all things will be true, and con- 
ſequently nothing will be crue ; for this propolitton , Nothing is true, 
will be rrae. 

If ſomerhing be both true and falſe, every thingin particular will be 
both true and talſe, whence it will follow , that nothing 15 in its owne 
nature true; for that which 15 true inits owne nature » cannot by any 
means be falſe. 

If ſomething be neither true nor falſe, they confeſle , that all rhings in 
particular eing ſaid tro be neither true nor falſe, are not true, and there- 
tore it is not manifelt tous whether this be true, 

Moreover, either things manifeſt onely are true , or onely things not 
manife(t, or of true things ſome are manife{t , others nor manifelt ; Bur 
nerther of theſe, as ſhall be proved ; therefore nothing 15 true. If onely 


things manifeit aretrue, they mult ſay rhat all che manifeſt are rue, or 


ſome onely ; if 4}, the argument will be rerorted, ſaying it is man:fe/t, that 
nothing 
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nothing 15 true; if ſomz, none can ſay, withour dijudication , rþs # trac, 
that faiſe. It he uſeacriteric , he mult grant 1t co be euther manifett 0: 
unmanifelt ; not unmanitelt, tor the manitelt onely are now ſuppoled 
rrue ; if manifelt, we demand, Which manife(t rhings arerrue, which falſe } 
The thing manifelt, aſſumed to judge chings maniteſ(t, will it (-lf= require 
another criterie, and that another, and ſo co intinice : but ic is 1mpoſſi- 
blero judge ro infinite ; therefore it is impotlible ro comprehend, Which 
manitfelt rhings onely are true. | 

He, who ſaith oncly anmanifeſt things are rrue, holderh not rhar all chings 
are rrue,(for he will not ſay, that the Stars are even and that they are odac, 
u althg true ) if ſome, by what ſhall we judge that theſe ynmanifelt things 
are true, thoſe falſe > Not by any thing manifeſt , and it by any thing un- 
manife(t, that unmanifelt thing will require another ro judge , and this 
another, and ſo to infinite. Wherefore, neither are onely things unappa- 
rent true, | 

It remains, that we ſay of the trne , ſome are® manitelt, others unmani- 
felt, which alſo 1s abſurd. For either all things, both manifeſt and unima- 
nife(t are true, or ſome of the manifeſt, and ſome of rhe unmanifeſt, Tf all, 
the argument will be retorred , granting it to be true, that nothing 75 yur, 
He likewiſe grants it to be true, ihat the Stars are even, and that they are 047, 
If of the manifeſt ſome onely are true, and of rhe unmanifelt ſome onely, 
by whar ſhall we judge thac of the manifeſt , rheſe are rrue, rhefe fallz, 
If by a thing manifeſt , we run into infinite : If by an unmaniteſt, foraſ- 
much as the unmanifelt requires dijudication alſo, by what ſhall chat un- 

manifeſt be judged > If by a manifelt , the alrernare Common place OCcurs ; 
ifdy an unmaniteſt , rhe Common place of i»finice, The ſame may be ſaid 
of the unmanifeſt , for he who undertakes to judge it by an unmaniteſt, 
is forcdto run into infinite ; he who by a manifeſt, either afſuming a ma- 
nifeſt, ri#ns into the Common place of izfinire.or paſſing to an unmanifeſt, 
into the alternate. Ir is therefore falſe ro ſay, thar of the tru2 ſome are ma- 
nifeſt, others not manifeſt. ; 

Now if neither the manifeſt onelyare 1:22, nor onely rhe unmanifeſt, 
nor ſome of the manifeſt , and ſo® of the unmanifeit, rhen nothing is 
true ; and ifnothing be true, the cr.:erie conducing ro the judgement of 
truth, would be uſelefſe and yaine, though we ſhould grant it had a being. 
Now if we muſt ſuſpend concerning this queſtion , whether True be ſome- 
thing, it will follow , that they who ſay Dialectich u the Science of things 
true, falſe, and newter, ſpeak raſhly : ſince the crirerie of Trach appeares 
ro be undererminable ; neither can we affirm any rhing, either concerning 
thoſe things which ſeem evident , as the Dogmariits call chem, or concer- 
ning the unmanifelt ; For ſince the latcer, ( as the Dogmariſts conceive ) 
are comprehended by the former, if we are inforced ro {ſuſpend concerning 
the evident, how dare we aſſert concerning the unmaniteſt ? 

Burt we ſhall ( over and above )alledge our arguments again(t particular 
things , and for as much as theſe ſeem 70 be comprehended by gre and 
demorſtration , we ſhall ſhow that we ougnr ro ſuſpend our aſlent concer- 
ring gne and demonſtration, We will begin with Sigze , for demonltr2- 
tion 1s a ſpecies of hgne, 


CHAP. X. 
Of Srgne. 
F things ( according toth2 Dogmarilts ) ſome are manifeſt , orbers 


unmaniteit. Gf rhe mwmanije,t , ſome are ablolutely Ras 4 
others 
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o:he 5 unmanifeſt for a time , others unmanitelt by nature. Manifeft they 
he'd ta be theſe things which of themſelves came into our knowledze, 4s it is day. 
Abſuluely wnmanifeſt, thoſe wh'ch come not within the reach of our comprehen- 
ſion, 4s, that the number of ive Stars us even, Wnm mni fejl for atime, tho ſe which 
are manifeſt in their owne nature , but by 1 eaſon of ſome externall circumſtan- 
ce;, they are for 4 time not manifeſt 10 us, as the Citty of Athens i 10 me ar the; 
pr< ſent, Unman:feſt by nature are ihoſe , which have a naturg not ſ#6je(t to be 
manifeſt tous, as pores ; for theſe never appear to us of themſelves, but are 
c,morehend:d from ſyme others, as by ſweat or the likg, Manifeſt thinrs, [ay 
they,require not 4 /igne, ( for they are comprehended of themſeluci) neither thoſe 
which are abſolutely unmanifeſt, for they are no way to be comprehended ; but 
the unman; fcſt for a tim? , angthe unm.mifeſt by nature, are comprehended by 
ſigner, yet n»: by the ſame; the unmanifeſt for a time, by the Hypomneſt.ch ( ad- 
m.nic.ve ) the xnman'feſt by na;ure, by the endittick ( md:cative ). Of Signes 
therefore, ſome are, according to them, hypomneſtich , others endiftick, A 
kypomneſtich_ſigne , they ca!t that which bein g obſerved to be rooether with a 
ini fica;e, evident, ajſoon 6 ever the ſtogne evidemtly incurreth to our ſenſe, 
though the ſigni ficate appear nt, jerit cauſeth us to remember that which was 
concomitant 19 it, th141 Þ at preſent not evident, 45 ſmoak and fire. 
An Enditt:ck ſigne, ( ſay they ) u that, which «© mor obſerved together with 


an evident * ſigmijicaicy, but of its owne nature and conſtitution ſi grifieth, that 
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whereof it 15 a ſigne ; thus the mctions of the body are ſignes of the ſoul, —_— 


Hereupon they define Signe thus, S; gne 15 a demonſtrative ax:ome, ante= 
cedent in a ſound connexe, aeteitive of that which followeth, 

Of theſe two kinds of ſ1gnes,, we oppoſe not borh, bur onely the en- 
ditick , as ſeeming to be forged by che Dogmariſts ; the hypomnettick 
is credicable in the courſe of lite ; for whoſoever ſees ſmoak, knowes thac 
cis ſignitied, and ſeeing a ſcarre gy faith it had beena wound, Soas we 
nor onely nor contradict the common courſe of life, but maintaine ic, 
aſlenting inopinionatively to that in it which is credirable, buc oppoling 
what is particularly forged by the Dogmatilts. Thus much it was requi- 
lite ro ſay for explicarion of che queſtion, We now proceed to confuta- 
tion, nat endeavouring to ſhow thar the endiftick Ggne is wholly inexi(t- 
ent, bur che apparent equivalence of arguments on borh ſides, for its exi- 
fence and inexiltence. | 


CHAP. XI, 
Wheiber there be any EndiSick Signe. 


A Sgnerherefore, by what the Dogmaritts ſpeak of itgis unintelligible, 
The Stoicks, who have diſcourſed with moſt exatneſſe hereupon, to 
ſhew the notion of figne , ſay, A ſigne is an Axiome antecedent in a ſound 
comnex, detett ive of char which fol owes, Axiom, they ſay , is adicible, ſelfe- 
perfett, enunciative at it is withinit ſelf, A ſound connex 15 that which be Fine 
reth not from true, and endeih in falſe; for a connex either begmneth from true, 
ana endeth in true ; as, [f it ts day, it is light ; or it beoinneth frem fa/ſe , and 
endeth in falſe ; as, If the earth flyeth, the earth hath wings : or is beginneth 
from true, andendeth in faiſe; as, If theearth ts, the earth flies : or it beoinneth 
from falſe, and endeth in tre; as, If the earth foe, the earth is, Of theſe, they 
bold that onely 18 be unſound , which beginneth from rue, andenacth in falſe , 


the reſt are all true, A mecedert they call that, which preth forem'ſt in a con- 
rex, beoinning from true, and ending in true ; it is deteflive o f that which fo!- 
loweth , for in this conex, If (he hath milk, ile hath conceived » theſe words , 


She hath conceived, are declared by thoſe, She hath milk, Thus they, 
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Now we firit ſay, that it 15 uncertain whether there be a Pricible , tg 
ſeeing that of che Dogmatitts the Epicurears lay rfere is no dicible, the 
Sroicks that there 15; when the Sicks ſay that a dicible 15 ſomething, ej- 
cher they uſcallertion onely, o: demonitration alſo, If afſertion onely, 
the Epicureans Will oppoſe it with the contrary aſlertion, thar aDicible is 
norhing. If by demonttration, for aſmuch as demonſtration confiitts of 
dicible axiomes,nothing rthac conlilts of dicibles can be aſſu.ned to prove 
chat adicible is ſomething. For he who allows not a dictblero be, how will 
he grant a collection of dicibles ro be ? Thus, whoſoever ſhall endeavour 
by a collection of dicibles to prove that there 1s a dicible, 29Cs about to 
prove a thing controverted,by a thing controverted, If therefore neither 
1mply nor by demonttration It cannot be proved thar there is a dicible, 
it is not manifeii that there 1s a dicible, and coniequently that thereis an 
axiomezfor,an axiome is adicible. 

Yer, thouh byway of ſuppoliition we ſhould grant that there is a d/- 
ciblean axiome norwirhtianding will be tound tobe inexiftent,which 
confiſts of dicibles not coexiltent with one another. As for example in 
theſe, {f it is day,it 15 light gyhen 1 ſay,it is 4ay, | have not yet ſaidy js thr; 
andwhen I ſay it is /ight, 1 had before ſaid that »t is day.lf therefore wha:- 
ſnever is compounded of any thing cannor exiſt unlefle irs parts Coexiit 
with one anorher,bur rhe parts whergot an axiome is Compounded coex- 
iſt not with one anorher,rhercetorean axiome will nor exitt, 

Bur beſides all this, 4 ſo-»d connexe will be found to be incomprehen- 
ible. For Philo ſauh, That is a ſound connexe which beginneth not from true 
and endeth in falſe 44 (it being day and 1 diſpmiing ) this, if it is day, [ diſp te, 
But Diodorus ſaith, that beginning from trueu neither c uld nx Canend in 
falſe,according ro whom that cone x10n _ th bo be fa ſe, f 'r it bein g day ani 
[ being (ilent,'t will begin from true an end in falſe. But this 15 Airue one, If 
the elements of things are not indiv1/ible, the elements of things are ind: vi ible, 
for beginn ng a/wayes from fa ſe ( the elemonts of things are mt diviſible ) 
ic wiil end 1m true, the elements of things are inaivifible, But they who intro. 
duce Synarteſ1s, ſay,7 hat is aſfount conmnex, when that which 1s Contr ay y to that 
which ends in it,is contrary to that which 1s aurecedent in it, accor diy g to whom 
the/e connexes which we have inſt anced are unſound, but this a true ones If i: 
is dayaut is daj. They who jwage ty empha'ts,ſay,;'hat is atrme connexe whoſe 

conſequent 1s potentially containedin rhe antecedent, «cording to whom this, If 
it be aay it 15 day,and every redupiicate connex'd axiyme perhaps will b: falſ:, 
for a th ng Cannot contain 1 ſelfe, Thus this controverſie leems indetermi- 
nable,for neither ſhall we be creditable, if we prefer any of rhz foremen- 
r15nec propolitions without demonitration,nn” withdemonttration : for 
thedemonltration ſeemerh then to be ſounsl, when irs concluſion fol- 
lowerh the conjunction of its ſumprions or gremilles, as the conſequen: 
the anrecedent. As thus ; If it is day, it is lizhr,bur it is diy,theretace ic 
is light. But if we demand how che conſequence of the coniequent r9 
the antecedent ſhall be judged, they incurre the alternate common place : 
tor ry demonitrarte the dizudicarion of the connexe,rhe conclufon a; we 
ſaid mult follow the ſumprions of the demon. tration. Again,that this may 
be credired, the connexe and the conſequence oughr to be determi- 
ned ; which is abſurd. Therefore aſound connexe is inco np-chen- 
1ble, 

Likewiſe ch anrecedent is undererminable. For he anecedrrt, ( fy 
they, ) 7© that which goeth to moſt, in ſuch # connexe as b-oginneth from war 
and endeth intruc, Now if it be a ton deteive of the conſequ 2nr, either 
the conſequent 1s manifeſt or unnanifelt ; if manifz{l} ir ned; no cete - 
tv2for it will be comprehended tog-1Ne7 withthe other, neither is 1c 1 
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ſignificate,and rherefore this is not its ſign; if unmanifeſt, for as much as, 
chere is an undetermined controverhe concerning things not manifelt , 
which of them is true, whichfalſe, and whether any of them be crue, ir 
will be nnmanifeſt wherher rhe connexe ſpeak true ; whence it follows 
erh _ it 1s alſo unmanitelt, wherher che antecedent 1a it precede 
rightly). 

Bur Cres this, Though chere be a ſignificare to the figne, yer it can- 
not be dere&tive of the conſequent even for this reaſon, becauſe ir is 
comprehended cogether with 1t:for relatives are comprehended together, 
as right cannat be comprehended before lefr,as, being right 1n relation co 

efr,nor on the contrary lefc withour right, The like 1D all other relatives; 
ſo 1s1t imposſible that the ſign can be comprehended before the figniftt- 
cate; bur ifrhe ſign be not comprehended before the lignificate, it can- 
Dot be deteG@tive of it, the ſigmificate being comprehended together with 


it and not afterit, Thus from their diſagreeing opinions we may gather 


that a fign is unintelligible, for they ſay thar it is relative, and detective 
ofthe Hignificare to which it is relative z whenceir followeth,thar if it be 
relative to the ſignificate, ir mult neceſſarily be comprehended together 
with the ſignificate, as right with lefr, upwards with downwards,and the 
like : bur if it be dereRiive of the fignificare, it is neceſſary that it be com- 

rehended before it,thar, being firſt known, ir may bring us to the notion 
of the thing which is known by it ; but it is impoſſible to underſtand a 
thing which cannot be known but by the fore-knowledge of another 
thing which cannot be known before ir. Therefore it is impoſſible ro 
underitand any thing which is not only relative ro, but detective allo of, 
that ro which 1c isrelative : bura f(igne, ſay they, is both relative ro, and 
dereRive of the ſignificate, therefore ir is 1mposlible ro underſtand the 
hgn. 
Moreover it was a controverſie before our time, ſome affirming rhat 
there is an endeiRick ſigne,others that there is none ; now he who ſaith 
that there is an endeiRtick ſign <1: her afÞrmerh it barely without demon- 
{trarion,or with demonltration. If with bare affirmation, he will nor be 
credirable ;if he would demonſtrate it, he beggs the Queltion. For rhe 
genus of demonſtration being lign, when we queſtion whether there be 
hene,we queſtion whether there 1s demonſtration, as, If we queſtion whe- 
ther there bean Animal, we queſtion whether there be a Man, for Man is 
an Animal ; but to demonſirate a thing controverred by a thing contro- 
rerted or by it ſelf,is abſurd; rherefore it cannot be demonſtrared that 
there isa ſign. And ifir can neither be affirmed fimply nor demonltra- 
tively,it is umposſible ro frame a comprehenſive enunciation of it» Now 
flign be not exa&ly comprehended, neither can it be ſaid to be fignth- 
cant of any thing it not being acknowledged ir ſelfe ; rherefore there will 
be no fign. Whence according ro this argument, (ign is unexiltent and un- 
intelligible, 

Again,Signs either are apparenc only,or unapparent only , or ſome ap- 
parent others unapparent,but none of theſe is true, therefore there 15 no 
bgn, Thar figns are not unapparent,is ſhown thus, What is unapparent 
15 Not manifeſted by ic ſelf according to the Dogmaritts, but occurreth ro 
us through ſome other, « ſign rherefore if it be pee. aye will require 
another gn which alſo will be unapparent(for according to the propoſed 
hypothefis no fign is apparent) and that another, and ſoro infinite : bur 
t 15 imposſible ro take infinire ſigns, therefore it is imposſible ro com- 
p:chend a (igngit being unapparent.For which reaſon it will be inexiſtent, 
Not Capable co fignifie any thing,as to be a (ign, becauſe ir cannot be come 
prehended, On the contrary, Ifall ſigns are apparent, for as much as rhe 
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fon is relative to the ſignificate, and relatives are comprehended together 
with one another, the ſignificare being compreh:pded rogerher with 
the apparent will be alſo apparent. For as right and lefr incurring to us 
rogether,right is not ſaid ro be more apparent then lefr,or tefr then right , 
in like manner the ſign and rhe {1igmificare being comprehended together, 
it cannot be ſaid thar the ſign is more apparent then the ligniicatre : bug 
if the ſigniticate be apparent, it 1s nor a {1gnificare, as not needing any to 
ſignife and dere it. Whence, taking away right, we take away left alſo; 
fo taking avvay the ſignihicare,the fign cannor exiſt, Thus the fign will 
be found ro be inexittenr, if vve ſay rhar ſigns only are apparent. lr re. 
mains, vve ſay,thar of figns ſome are apparent, \»me unapparenr, bur rhis 
alſo incurres the ſame difticulcies z for rhe frgnihcares of __ tions 
vvill be apparent as we ſaid, not requiring any thing co lignihe chem, and 
conſequently they vvill not be figmhicares, Whence neither will the o- 
ther be ligns, asſignifying nothing ; The unmanifett figns requiring ſome- 
thing to deretrhem, 1t they ſay, they are ſignifi'd by unmaniteR, the 
argu nent running into infimte, they vvill be found to be incomprehenfi- 
ble,and conſequently inexiſtent, as vve ſaid.If by apparent, they vvill alſo 
be apparent, as being comprehended rogerher vvich their appirent ſigns, 
and conſequently ywill alſo be inexittenr, for ir is impos(:ble a rhing 
ſhould be by narure apparent and unapparenr ; bur the figns,of vvhi-h our 
diſcourſe is,being fuppoſed unapparenr, vvill be found ro be apparent, 
by rerorting the argument. If therefore neither all {igns be appareyr , nor 
all unapparent ; nor ſome apparent, others unapparent ;and rhar there be 
nothing more then this,as they acknowledge, whar they call ſigns will be 
inexiltent, Theſe few arguments, alleadged out of many,may ſuffice ro 
ſhow thar there is no Endeiickfign, 

Let us now lay down the arguments of thoſe who hold a Sign to be, that 
we may. ſhew the equivalence of contrary realons. Eirher the words al- 
laden anzind Sigue fignifie ſomerhing, or they fignifie nothing ; if 
inſignificant,fiow can they rake away the exiltence of iigne ? If they ſigni- 
fie whar fgne is, they are demon\trative againſt ſigne, or nor demontira- 
tive ; 1f not demonſtrative, they do not demonltrate that figne 1s nor ; if 
demonſtrative, demonſtration being a ſpecies of figne, deteRive of its 
concluſion, Signe will be. Whence 1s argued thus, if figne be ſomerhing, 
there is ſigne ; and ifthere be not figne, there 1s ſigne ; for that there 1s 
no ſigne mult be proved by demonſtration , which is a igne. Now either 
ſigne1s, or it 15 nor, therefore ir 1s not. 

Upon this argument followerth anorherin this manner ; If there be not 
ſome ſigne, there is no figne ; and ifa figne be that which the Dogmatilts 
hold ir to be, it is no ligne ; for the figne of which we diſcourſe , accor- 
ding as it is underſto2d , and as it is relative to, and dereRtive of, the l1g- 
nificate, is found to be inexiſtent, as we ſhowed before. Now either (1gne 
15, Or it is not; therefore ir is not. 

As concerning the words which are ſpoken of ſigne , let the Dogma- 
its anſwer , whether they ſrgnihe any thingor not ; if chey Gignihe no- 
thing, rhey prove not that there is ſigne ; if they ſignifie, the fignihcate 
followerh them , which is, there is figne ; whence it followerh , as we 
ſhowed , that there is ſigne by retorring the argument. Since therefore 
reaſons equally probable may be alledged , to prove there is figne , and 
that there 15 not figne,we ought not to ſay either rather then che other. 
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CHAP, XII. 
Of Demonſtration. 


om what hath been ſaid,ic is manifeſt that neither is DemonRration a 
rhing acknowledged. For if we ſuſpend as to figne, and demonſtrati- 
on be a figne, we mult —_— ſuſpend as to Demonſtration: for we 
ſhall find that the arguments alledged againſt ſigne will ſerve alſo again(t 
demonſtration : it ſezmethto he relazive ta,anddeteaive of, its concluſie 
on, upon which wilt follow almolt all chat we alledged again(t Signe. Bur 
if ſome thing mult beſaidof Nemonltrarion inpareicular, I will compriſe 
the diſcourſe 1n a narrow compalle, firit laying down what Demon(trati- 
on,according to rhem, 18. 

Demonſtration(as as ſay Yis a reaſon which,by colleftion of acknowledged( in. 
anbitate ) ſumptions, cretteth a thing «nmanifeſt, But cleave 'well it ſeeme 
by this rhar follaweth, Reaſor (or argument) is that which conſiſts of ſump- 
tions and a concluſion z Its ſumptions are ſaid to be the Axioms taken #tably 
for conſtruttion of the concluflon concordanily. 

Inference or C one/uſion is che axiome framed ont of the two ſumptions, as 
this, If it is day, it is light, but it is day, therefore it is light ; Therefore it is 
light, is the C encluſion, the reſt are the Sumptions,Of Reaſons ſome are corclu- 
y nh others not concluſive:Concluftuey when the cannexe, be gimneng from com. 


"plication of the ſumptions of the Argument, and concluding in the inference 


therecf, is ſound ; as the inftanced Reaſon 15 concluſive becauſe to this complica- 
tion of 115 ſumprions, It is day, and, if it is day it is light, x is conſequenc, it 5s 
light, m this connexe, if it 1s day, andifitis day , it 1s light, Not con« 
. five are thoſe which are not after this manner. 

Of the canclu ſrve, ſome are true, others not true :True, when not onely the con- 
nexe, as to complication of the ſumptions and the inference, is, as we ſaid , 
ſouna,but the concluſion, andrhat which is a complication of the ſuwmptions js true, 
which is the antecedent and the connexe, A true complicationis that which 
hath all true, as,It is day, and, if it is day, it is light, Noterwue, 1s, when they 
are not thus; for this reaſon, if itis night ut is dark, but it is night, therefore it is 
darkyis indeed concluſive,becauſe the connexe is ſound,if it is night, and:f it is 
night,it is darke : but 11 is not true, for the conf: you complicate is falſe, itis 
moht, andif it is night, it 18 dark,,it containing this fal ſity, far it is @ falſe com- 
plicate what ſacver containeth in it ſelfe a fal 7.5 Whence they ſay, A trae rea- 
ſon is that, which from true ſumptions, inferreth atrue concluſion, 

Apgaine, of true Reaſons, ſome are (apodeif&ick, ) demonſtrative , otherg not 
demonſtrative, Demonſtrative, are thoſe which from things manifeſt collett 
ſomethingnot manifeſt;not demonſtratrue are thoſe whichare notſ1,asthisreaſon, 
If it be day it is light, but it is day, therefore it «5 light , 1s not demonſtrative, 
for its concly ſiony 1t is light, is manifeſt. But this, if ſweat pierce through the 
thin, there are pores intelligible, but ſweat pierceth through the skin, therefore 
there are pores intelligible, is d-monſtrarrve, for its conclufion, therefore there 
are pores intell; gible, is nnmanifeſt, | 

Ag aine of thoſe which colleft ſomething unmanifeſt, ſome bring us by the 
ſumptions ro the conc!n ſion induttively onely, o' hers induttrvely and deteitively, 
Induftively, thoſe which ſeeme to depend npon beliefe and memory, as this; if 
oxe rell you that ſuch a man ſhall grow rich, he (hall grow rich ; but this god 
(4: ſuppoſins Jupiter) tells you that ſuch a mau (hall grow rich ; therefore he 
ſhall grow rich. We aſſent to the concluſion not ſomuch for any neceſſty of the 

umptionsy as for that we believe what the God ſaith.Others not only induttive» 


ly, but deretively alſo lead us to the concluſion ;If (meat iſſue through the 5hin, 
pores 
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pores are intelligible but the firſt, therefore the ſecond ; for this, Smeat iſſneth 
forchgis detettive of the other ,T here are pores; forasmuch 45 we preconceive,that 
morſture cannor penetrate through a body net-porous. 

Thus Demonſtration muſt be a Reaſon concluſive and i7ue, Anabave an une 
manifeſt concluſion deteitive by the power of the ſumprions, and therefore de- 
wonſtration is ſaid to be a Reaſon having indubitaie ſymprions, and by col.ettion 
detetting an unmanifeſt inference, By this we may underiiand the notion 
of Demonſtration, 


CHAP.XII1. 
Whether there is DemonSiration. 


Hat Demoſtrationis not, may be argued from what they themſelves 
ſay, by overthrowing every particular that 13 included in the nocion, 
For example; A Reaſon or argument conliits of axiomes but acompound 
thing cannot exiſt, unleſſe the things whereof it is compounded .ocxilt 
one with another ( as a bed and the like ): But the parts of a Reaſon are 
not coexittenr one withanorherz for whiit we ace ſpeaking the fri 1umpe- 
tion, the other ſumption nor the inference do not yer exuii; and while 
we are ſpeaking the ſecond,the firlt is no longer exi:tent,and rhe inference 
exilts not yet ;and when we pronounce the Inference , the Sumprions are 
no longer exiltent. Thus the parts of a Reaſon are noc coex!ttent with one 
another, and therefore the Reaſon ir ſelfe ſeemerh not to exitt, 
Beſides, A conclafive Reaſon is incomprehenlible ; tor,if it be judged 
from the conſequence ofthe connexe,bue the conſequence of the connexe 
be undeterminably controverted, and perhaps is incomprehenſible (as we 
ſhowed in our diſcourſe concerning a {igne);concluſive Reaſon will alſo 
be incomprehen(ible. 

Moreover the DialeRicks ſay,that A not-concln five Reaſon is made either by 
incoherence, or by defett ,or by being manull figure, or by redundance. By 
incoherence; when the ſumptions have no coherence with one another nor with 
the inference, as, If it 18 day, it is light, but corne 18 ſold in the market, thert« 

fore Vion walkes, 

By redundance; when there is found ſome reaundant ſumption ſuper fluous 
20 colleition of the reaſon, as,1f it is day it is light,but it is day and Dion walker, 
therefore it is light, 

Ry being in an ill figure; for theſe are as they call them Syllogiſms Tf it is 
day,it is light,bur is day,therefore it is light; A=d Ifit 15 nor light, it is not 
day ;Bur it 1snot -hrengs! apr en it is not day;But this is an inconclujive rea- 
ſon,lf it is dayit 15 liohr, but it is day,therefore it is light ; becauſe the connexe 
prown ſing that its conſequent is in its antecedent,the antecedent being aſſumed, 
the conſequent is alſo aſſumed ; and the antecedent being taken away , the 
conſequent poo aig. away; forif the antecedent be the conſequent muſt be alſo. 
But aſſumingthe conſequent, the antecedent is not ailwaies aſſumed a/ſo; for the 
&onnexe doth wot promiſe that the antecedent ſhall follow xpon the conſequent 
»”Kt onely the conſequent upon the antecedent, Hereupon,a Reaſon which colieits 
the conſequent from the connexe of the antecedent is ſaid tobe ſyllogiſt:ich; and 
that which from the connexe and from the contrary of the conſequen; colletts the 
contrary of the antecedent : but that which from the connexe and the conſequent 
rollet? srhe antecedent 75 inconcluſive,as we ſaid before. Whenceits ſumption be;ng 
n wei colleits a falſryit it be ſpoken in the n; ght time by the light of a candle : 
for this ,If it is dayyat is Tights atrue connexe;and 945 chis aſſumption, But it 1s 

lig htgbut the inference, Therefore it 15 day, is falſe. 
By defect, areaſon T faw'ty , when there ts omuted ſomething of thoſe which 
| are 
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ave requs/ire to colleition of the concluſion, asthis reaſon , bemg,as they con- 

cejve, (0:1 nl, Riches a-ee:ther good, or ill, or indifferent ; but neither ill nor TE 

a. ferent, therefore goed, This other is unſound by defett , Riches are either 
o:4,or ill, or indifferent ; but notill, therefore good, 

Now if { ſhall ſhow, thar ,according to them , no difference of incon- 
cluive reaſons can b- judged by the conclufive , I ſhall have cleared, thar 
th: concluſive reaſon 1s incompreheniidle, and thar all their oltentarion 
in Dialectick 15 folly. I prove it thus: A reaſon inconcluſrue by incoherence, 
1» ſaid ro be known from 5.5 ſumptions , not having any coherence one with ane 
ther, and with the conc/uſton ; now foraſmuch as rhe knowledge of cohe- 
rents mult precede the judgment of the connex , rhe connex will be in- 
dijudicabie, ( according ro our uſuall argument) and conſequently ſo 
will the reaſon , #mconcin/rve by incoherence, be alſo. For he who ſaith, 
Thar a Reaſon 1s 1inconcluiive by incoherence, if he do it by fimple enun- 
ciation , We oppole the contrary enunciation z'it he demon{rare ut by a 
reaſon, we (hall cell him, he mult firſt demonſtrate thar reaſon ro be con- 
clufive,& afterwards prove the ſum prions oa reaſon d-feRive by incohe- 
rence,to be 1ncoherent;bur waether his reaſon be demonſtrative,we cans 
not know, not having a generally acknowledg'd judgment of the connex, 
whereby ro judge, wherher the conclu{ion cohere with the complica 1on 
ot. rhe ſumprions in the reaſon. Therefore we have not whereby to judg the 
difference berwixt rh- concluiltve reaſon,and the defe&iveby incoherence., 

The ſame we objeR ro him who ſaith that aReaſon is faulty by being in ax 
ill rom e: for he who goeth upon this ground,that there is ſome figure ill , 
will not have an acknowledged concluhve reaſon, whereby to colle& 
what he ſaith, 

In che {ame manner may choſe be confurted, who (ay that a Reaſonis i». 
conclaſive by defett; for if the perfect be indijudicadble , rhe defeRtive mult 
be (oalſo. Again, he who would prove by ſ-me reaſon that there 18 ſome- 
thing wanting to Reaſon, unleſſe he hath an acknowledged judication of 
the connexe, whereby he may judg the coherence of the reaſon which he 
alledgerh, hz cannor judicioully and rightly ſay that the other is defective. 

Likewiſe that reaſon which 1s ſaid to be faulty by redundance 1s not di- 
judicable by rhe demonttrarive ; for as to redundance eyen- thoſe very 
reaſons whic h the Stoicks cry up as [ndemonſtrabl-, will be foundro be 1n- 
conclulive, which if rheyſhould be taken away,all Diale&ick will be over- 
th:owne. Theſe are they which (they ſay) need not demonſtration tro C- 
{tabliſhrhem, bur by rhem are demonſtrated the other concluſiveReaſons. 
Thar theſe are redundant,will appear plainly if we lay rhem down and diſ- 
courſe upon them. They dream that there are many indemonſtrab/es, but aſſert 
chiefly five, wherero all the.reſt ſeeme to be referred, The firſt , from the con- 
xexc ard the amecedent,colietls the conſequentgas, If it is day,itis light, but it 
day, therefore if 1s 1g ht,. The ſecond, from the connexe and the —_— of the 
conſequent, collets the contrary of the antecedent,as,If it is day, it is light , but 
it is not light, therefere1tis not day: Thethird, from the negaiive complicate and 
one of the parts of the complicate, collef&s the contr ary of the other part ; as, lt 
i: not day and nz ht a'ſo, but it is day, therefore it is not night, The fourth,from 
the dis'unit & one of the conjun{s,collett s the contrary of the other ,as, Enher 
ir is dar, or itis nicht, but i; is day , therefore it is not night,T he fifth, fromthe 
a: wnt and the contrary of one of the conjrntk egfollects theother ; as , Either 
it is day or itis night, but it is not day, therefore itis n'obt, 

Theſe are the reaſons which they cry up as indemonſt-able ; bur they all 
ſzem ro me inconcluſive by redundance, For to begin with the firſt:either 
: 15 acknowledged| as undoubred | rhar rhis part, it is day,followerh upon 
this other iz zs tight, which is the antecedent in this connexe if it cs day, it 


5 lich; or,it is nofmanifelt, If unmanifelt,we ſhall not allow rhe connexe 
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as acknowledged ; bur if it be manifeit that ifrhis be, / 5s day, this othe: 
mult neceflarily be allo, 13 light, 10 ſaying «t 1s day We collect the other 
it is light, and this Connexe it 5s day, .t is liyhi,1s redundant. 

The ſame may be ſaid of the ſecond /ndemor /trable, tor euher it 1s polſible 
the antecedent may be, the conſequent nor being, or it 1s not-pollible, If 
poſlible, ir is not a ſound connexe ;if not-pothble, as ſoon as ever the 
word nt 1s ſpokeninthe conſequent , 1t declareth the no: inthe ante- 
cedent, ſo as this is a redundant Connexe,it #5 not light, therefore it is norday, 

The 1ame may be ſaid of the third indem nſtrabl ; either it 15 manifeſt 
that thoſe which are in the complication cannot poſlibly coexilt, or not 
manife(t : if not manifeſt, we ſhall not allow the negative of the com- 
plication ; if manifeſt, as ſoon as one. 1s laid downe, the other is taken 
awayzwhereby the negative of the complicate 1s redundat thus, js day, 
therefore it 15 not night, ; FE 

The like we ſay ot the fowrth and fi th Indemorſtrabler;either it 1s manifeſt 
that in the diſjunct one is true the other falſe, with perfect oppoſition 
(as rhe dilzun& promiſerh );or it is not manifeſt, 1f unmanifeſt, we ſhall 
not grant the diſzunt ; if manifeſt, aſſoon az one 1s laid down, the other 
is taken away, and one being taken away, it 15 manifeſt that the other is, 
as, it is day, therefore it is not night ; it isnot day, therefore it ss night, 

The like may be ſaid of the Caregorick, Sy//ogiſms uſed cheifly by the 
Peripatericks, ſuch as this, Juſt is honeſt, honeſt is goo, therefore juſt is 
good ;either it is manifeſt that honeſt is good, or it 15 doubred and un- 
manifelt ; If unmanifeſt, it will not be granted upon this argument , and 
conſequently the ſyllogiſm will not convince; if it be maniteſt char what- 
ſoever 1s honeſt is good, 1n ſayingit is honeſt 1s implyed it 15 good alſo; 
ſo thar this were enough, j#/# :s honeſt therefore juſt 15 good ; and the other 
ſumprion in which hone /t 1s ſaid ro be good is redundant. The like in this 
Reaſon, Secrates is a man, every manis a living creature, therefore Socrates 
is a living createre, If it be not manifeſt in irs ſelfe,that whatſoever is man, 
isalſo a living creature, the univerſall firlt propoſition will nor be ac- 
knowledged, neither ſhall we grant it in theargument.But it from beirg a 
man it followeth, that he is a living creature, and therefore the firſt p10- 
polition, every man is aliving creature is acknowledged truegthen, as ſoon 
as ever Secrates is ſaid to bea man, it is implrd that he is 4 /iving crearure ; 
and therefore thefirſt propoſition is redundantevery man 1s 4 living creature 
The like method ans} Uh uſedagainſtall categorical reaſons,not to infiftlon- 
ger hereon: ſeeing thereforetheſe reaſons ii 69% 2 heDialeCticks ground 
cheir Syllogiſms are redundant , as toredundance all dialeCtick will bee 
ſubverted , we not being able to judg the redundant inconclulive reaſons 
f:omrhe concluſive called Syllogiſms, And if any will not allow Monolem- 
ma*s (reaſons that have but one Sumprtiop):they will not be mor? credita- 
ble than Antipater, who allowes them. 

Thus a true reaſon is impoſſible ro be found, as well for the cauſes 
alledged, as becauſe ir —__ ro end 1n true ; for the concluiion 
which is ſaidto be true , mult be either apparent or unapparent ; not 
apparent , forthenit would not require the ſumprions ro dere it , it 
being of it ſelfe manifelt ro us, and no lefle apparent then the ſumprions 
themſelves, If unapparent, for as much as there is an undererminable 
controverhe concerning unapparents ( as was ſaid formerly )ir is there- 
fore incomprehenſible. Thus the concluſion of rhe Reaſon which rhey 
call True will be incomprehenſible,and if char be incompreheniible , w: 
{hall nor know wherher that which is colle&ed be true or falſe. therefore 
we ſhall not know whether the reaſon bz true or falſe, and conſequently 
rn2 reaſon which rhey call re cannot be found, 


Morgover that Reaſon which colleRs a thing unmanWfelt from a mani- 
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felt cannot be found our for if the inference follow the complication from 
irs ſumprions, that which followerh | rhe conſequent |] is relative to the 
antecedent ; but relatives are comprehended together with one another, 
as we ſaid before, If cherefore the concluſion be unmanifeſt,the ſumpt- 
ions will alſo be unmanifelt:if che ſumprions are manifeſt,rhe conclution 
will alſo be manifeſt, as being commanded rogether with the maniſeſt 
( ſumprtions. ) So as nothing unmanifeſt can be colle&ed from what is 
manitett. Kereupon the interence cannot be dere@ed by the ſumprions, 
whether it be unmanifet and not comprehended, or manifett and nor 
needing dere&tion. Now if Demonſtration be ſaid to be 4 Reaſon according 
ro connex.0n , that 1s, concluſrve by ſome acknowleaged trne thing, detetting 
an nnmanif-ſt inference; and we have proved, that ir neither 1s a Reaſon 
nor concluſive . nortrue, nor by ſome things manifelſt colle&ing an 
.unnanife{t,nor dereRive of the conclulion, it appeareth there is no ſuch 
thing as demonſtration, 

| Likewiſe we ſhall orherwaies find Demonſtration to be incxiſtent and 
unimelligible : for he who ſaith there is demon(trarion, afſerrs eicher ge» 
nerall demonſtration or particular , but neither generall nor particular 
demonſtrat ton are poſſible, (as'we ſhall prove;) and beſides theſe there is 
y» other canbe underitood ; therefore no man can aſſert demonſtration 
to be exiltenr, 

That there is no generall demonſtration, we prove thus. Eicher ic hath 
ſumprtions and an inference, or it hath nor : if it hath nor, ic is no demon- 
{trarion; if it hath, foras much asevery thing that is demonltrared, and al- 
ſo that whit h doth demonſtrate is particular, it will be a particular de- 
monitration, therefore there is no generall demonttration. 

Bur neither is there any particular demonſtration, For eicher they 
mult ſay it conhilts of ſumprions and an inference, or of ſumprions onely, 
bur neirher of theſe, therefore rhere 1s no particular demonttration. Thar 
witch conlilts of ſumptions andan inference, 1s not a demonfiration;firſt 
as having one part unmanifelt (rhe inference.) it will be unmanifeſt, which 
wereabſurd : for if the demonſtration be unmanifeſt, it rather will require 
tobe demonſtrated by ſomething, than bee capable ro demonſirare by 
ſomething. Again, for as much as they ſay,the demonſtration is relative to 
the inference, and relatives,as they alfoſay,are different from one an>ther, 


the thing demonſtrated muſt be different from thedemonſtration.If rhere- : 


fore the concluſion be the thing demonſtrated, the demonſtrarion will 
not be underſtood rogerher with rhe concluſion. For either rhe conclu- 
lon conferreth ſome thing rowards demonſtrating it ſelfe or not;ifircon- 
ferregit will be derective of it ſelfe;if it confer nor,bur be redundanr,it will 
be no part of the demon{tration ,for ſuch a demonltration will but for- 
tithe reoundance. Neirher is that which conſifts of fumprions only a de- 
monſtration ; for, who will ſay that this, /f ir is daygit isight, but it is day, 
15 light, eitheris a reaſon or indeed inferreth any thing > Wherefore 
neither 15 that which conſilts of ſumprions only a demonſtration; whence 
t follows, that thereis no particular demonſtration. Now if rhere.be 
no purticular demonſtration nor no generall, and beſides rheſe is no de- 
monltration intelligible,there cannot be demonſtration. 

Moreover the inexiftence of demonſtration may be proved this way ; 
If there be demonſtration, either an apparent dere&s an apparent, oran 
unmanifeſt an unmanifelt, or an unmanifelt an apparent,or an apparent an 
unmanifelt-; but none of theſe can be underſtood ; ir 15 there- 
tore unincelligible. For if an apparent dereR an apparent,the thing dere&- 
ing will be at once apparent and — apparent, or being OPIN 
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ſuch ;unmanifeſt, as requiring ſomching to dere it, and not manifeſt. 
ly of it ſelte incurring to us. Ifan unmanife(t an unmanifeſt , 1t ſelfe will 
require ſomething to dere it, rather then be capable of dereQing ano- 
ther, which is inconlittent with the nature of a demonſtration. Neither can 
2n unmanifeſt be the demonttration of a manifeſt, nor a maniteſt of an un- 
ma nifeſt, for this reaſon, becauſe rhey are relative.Relariyes are compre- 
hended rogerher with one another; if that whichis ſaid ro be demonitrared 


be comprehended rogerther with the manifeſt demonſtrarion, it is manifeſt 


ir ſelfe. Thus the reaſon will be retorred, and it will not bz found that the 
manifeſt can demonlitrate the unmanifeſt.If therefore there be nor demon- 
tration, neither of an unmanifeſt by an unmanife(t, nor of an unmanifeſc 
by a manifeſt, nor of a manifcft by an unmanifeſt, and more then theſe they 
ſay there is notany, we mult ſay that Demonſtrarion 1s nothing, 

Moreover, there is controveriie concerning demonſtration z ſome ſay 
that it is not , as they who hold that there 1s nothing; orhers rhar it is, 
as moſt of the Dogmariſts; we ſay neither rather that it 15, crthar it 1s nor. 
Againe, demonltration mult neceſlarily containe ſome doGtine, but e- 
very dodtrine is controverred and therefore every Demonſtration muſl be 
controverted.For if, for examplegthe demonſiration to prove Vacuum be- 
ing acknowledged, vacuum alſo be ackno wledged,it is manifelt that they 
who doubr whether there be vacnum;doubr alſo rhe demonſtration there- 
of, Ir is the ſame inall orher demonſtrated dodrines. Thus all demonſtra- 
tion is doubred and c ontroverted. Since therefore demonltration is un» 
manifeſt, as appears by the controverſy concerning it ( for things con- 
rroverted, in as muchas controverted, are unmaniteſt ) it is not evident 
in it ſelf,butmuſt be evinced to us by demonſtration. N- w an acknowledg. 
ed indubitate demonſtration to prove demonſrration there cannor be (the 
queſtion being, Wherher there be any demonſtration at all );bur if it be 
controverred and unmanifeſr, it will require another demonirration, and 
that another,and ſoto infinite;bur it is impoſſible ro demonitrare infinites 
therefore it is 1mpoſhble ro prove there is Demonſtration. 

Neither can it be dereRed bya ſign ;for ir being quettioned whether there 
be a Signe andthe ſigne conſequently requiring a demonſtration of it ſelf, 
it runs into the Alternate common-plare; the demonſtration requiring a 
ſigne,the figne a demonſtration, whic h is abſurd. N either can the contro- 
verſfieconcerning ſigne be judged, becauſedijudication wantech a criterie,it 
deingcontroverred,as weſhowed, whether there be a crireric,& rhe criterie 
conſequently requiring a demonſtration to prove there is a criterie, it 
runs again into the alrernate place.If therefore neither by demonſtration, 
nor by figne, nor by criterie,it can be proved that there is demonſtration, 
and i be not manifeſt of it ſelfe, as we have ſhown, it will be incompre- 
hen{ible whe ther there be demonl(tration;cherefore demonſtration is inex- 
iſtenr: for it is underſtood by demonſtrating, but not beivg comprehended 
it cannot demonſtrate , therefore there will be no demontration. This,by 
way of Summary » may ſerve againſt demonſtration. 

Bur rhe Dogmariſts ,on the other ſide,ſay, The reaſons alledged againſt 
demonſtration ett her are demonſtrative or not demonltrative. It not de- 
monſtrative, they are not able to prove there is nodemonitration z if de- 
demonſtrative, they themſelves by retortion prove the ſub'iſtznce of de- 
monſtration, Hereupon they argue thus, If there. is demonitrarion there 
is demonſtration,if there 15 not demonltrati»mn there is demonſt-ation , 
therefore there is demonſtration. Upon the ſame grounds they alſo propoſe 
this reaſon, that which followerh from contraries, is not only true but 
neceſlary,bar,there is demonſtratiov,and,there is not demoniirarion, are 
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oppoſite one to another, from both which it followerh that there is de- 
monltration, therefore there is demonltration. 

Bur this may be contradictedzas for example,it we ſay thus. For as much; 
25 We Conceave that there 15 not any reaſon demonltrative, neither do we 
conceave that the reaſons alledged againit demonitrat 1ons, are ablolutely 
d:monltrative, bur that they iceme probable ro us ; bur prabables arg 
not neceſlarily demon!trative,therefore ifthe demontiirative are ( which 
weallow not) neceſlarily true, bur true reaſons collect true from true, 
their infe:ence is not true, and it not, 1t 1s no demonltration ; therefore 
( by way of retortion ) there is no demonltration, Belides, as purgative 
Medicines expell themſelves togerherwith the humours whichchey purge, 
it is poiſible that theſe reaſons may exclude themſelyes , rogether 
with thoſe which are ſaid ro bes demonitratives, For this ig 
not abiurd, ſeeivg thar this ſentence, T at there is nathing true, not onely, 


oo 


rakes away all other things, bur ir felfe amongtt rhe reſt. Moreover this ar- 
ounent (If there be demonltration there is demonſtration , 1f there 
13 not demon(tration, there is demonſtration, bur either rhere 1s, or there 
is nor therefore there is)may many wayes be ſhown to be inconclukve,; 
bur for the preſent, we ſhall be contented wr h this Epicheren, If rhis 
connexe, ( It there is demonitration there is demon{tration)benot faulty, 
the contrary of its conſequent, (that is, there is not demonliration) mult 
be repugnant to irs antecedent,there is demonſtration. for thar 1s the an- 
recedent of the connexe : bur according to them it 15 impoſſible that a 
connex can be ſound, if ir coniilts of contrary propoſitions , for a con- 
nexe p:omilerh, thar if its anrecedenr be, irs conſequent 1s allo; bur in 
oppolites quite contrary, whic h of themſoever is, the other mult not be, 
Therefore it this be a truz connexe, If chere is demonſt-ation rhere 1s de- 
monlcration,rhis other cannot bz true, If there is nor demonſtration, there 
is demonlitration, 

Moreover, if w2 grant by ſupp1ſition , that rhisis a ſound connexe 
if thete is not demonttracion there 1s demonſiration, this part, it there is 
not demonitration may coexitt with the other, there is demonſtration : 
but if i- may coexilt wich ir, it cannot bz repugnant to it, ſo thar in this 
connexe, if th-re is demoniration there 18 demonſtration, the cantrary 
ofthe conſequent,is not repugnant ro the anrecedent, therefore ir is not 
ſound. Againe, if this conn: xe, which by way of concethon 1s layd down 
tor ſound, and this part, thereis no d2monſtration , be repugnant to that 
p1:t,there is nor demonſitrartion,neicher will chis be a good diſtun&; either 
there is demonſtration, or there is nor demonltrarion for a good diſjunct 
promiſeth thar one of it's parts 15 crue,and rhat the» other 1s falſe and re- 
Pugnant, Or if the diſjunct be ſound, this, if there is not demonſtration, 
there is demonſtration will againe be found to be faulry , a con- 
nexe conſiſting of repugnants. Wherefore the ſumprtions in the foreſaid 
Reaſon are nor inconſiitent, and deftroy one another, therefore the reaſnn 
s not ſound. Bur neirhzr can they ſhow that ſomerhing followerh upon 
repugnants, not having acriteric of the conſequents as we argued before. 
Bur this is ſaid 5ver and above. Now ifchs reaſons for Demnnſtration 
d probable, and che reaſons againſt demonſtrations be probable alſo, we 


mult ſuſpend, ſaying no more, that there is demonſtration, thanthar chere - 
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CHAP. XIV. 
Of Syllogiſms. 
© — ws, os which they call Sy{logiſms , perhaps it were ſuper- 


fluous to diſcourſe , as well for that they are 1ubverted by taking a- 
way Demonſtration, (for if-rhere be no demonttration, there is no demon- 
ſtrarive reaſon ) as alſo , foraſmpchgas what we have already ſaid, may 
ſervefor confuration of them , . when as we over and above delivered a 
method, to ſhew , rhat all the deagpnſtrarive reaſons of rhe Srorcks and 
Peripateticks are inconcluſive. Bur perhaps ic would nor be amiſs to ſay 
ſomerhing in particular concermng theſe, eſpecially, ſecing rhey have a 
high conceir of them. Bur whereas mgny rhings might be alledged , ro 
ſhew, they cannor exilt; yer we, purfting our deligne of a Sumniaty , will 
aſe our firkt merhod, 6-3 ' 

Let us fir{t ſpeak of indemaenftrables; for if chey be taken away. all other 
reaſons are overthrown, as being by them demonttrared to be concluhye, 
Now this Propoſition, Every max is aliving creature,1s inductivel y proved 
by particulars; becauſe from. Socrates's being a man, and a living creature, 
x} ſo Plate's, and Dron's, and every one 18 particular, it feemerh potiible 
ro be proved, that every man is a living creature. For if there be bur one 
parricular, which ſeemeth contrary to the rett, the univerſall Propoſition 
will not be ſound. As for example , Although the greareft part of living 
creatures move the lower jaw, onely the Crocodile the upper , this Pro- 
poſition 1s not true, All living creatures movethe lower jaw. When 
therefore they lay » Every man is 4 living creature, SOCrates is 4 man, there- 
fore Socrates # 4 living creature, intending from this univerſall Propofi- 
tion, Every man is aliving creature, to collect this particular Propohition, 
therif re Socrates is aliving creatare ; this being one of thoſe , by which 
the univerſall Propoſition was ( as I ſaid ) inductively proved , they fall 
wto the alternate c.mmoen place, proving the univerſall Propoſition by the 
parciculars, and the particular by the univerſall. In like manner in this 
reaſon, Socrates a man; but no man t ſourefooted, therefore Socrates 1 nor 
fomr-foored, This Propofition , No man # foxr-footed , endeayouring to 
prove InduRively by particulars, and to prove every particular ſyllogiltt- 
cally our of this, they run inco the alternate con-mon p ace inext: icably. 

In like manner , ler us examine the reſt of the reaſons, which the Peri- 
pareticks call demonſtrable ; for this, 1f ir be day, irs light , they ſay, 18 
concluſive of this, ir « /1ght ; and again, this, /rrs /ight, togerher with the 
other, t s day, is confirmarive of this, /f 1s #5 day, is is light. For the afore- 
ſaid connex would not be thought ſound, if the firſt part, /r 3s /iy hr, were 
not alwaies coextiſtent with Ur is day, If therefore ir muſt firſt be com- 
prehended , that when there is day, there is neceſſarily lighr , for the fra- 
ming of this connex, /f it be day, it is light, hence is inferred. t har in theſe, 
When it is day, its light, this connex, 1f it is day, it is light, ( as far as con- 
cerns the preſent % Wa rable reaſon) proving the coexifience of this) 
It is day, and of this, /: s light ; and reciprocally their exitlence, conhiim- 
ing the connex here again by the alternate common place, the exiſtence of 
reaſon 1s ſubverred, 

The ſame may be ſaid of this reaſon, Tf 't 3s day, it is light 5 but it 15 701 
light, therefore it is not day ; for, inaſmuch as there cannot be day without 
light , this 3s conceived robe a ſound connex, /f it be day , it '« light : But 
it we ſhould ſuppoſe ſome day to be, and lighr nor robe, ir will be ſ:1d ro 
be a falſe connex. Now as to the foreſaid Indemonſtrable, that, f r&ere -* 
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a0t day, there is not light, is colle&ed from this, that, {f chere 15 day, there 
js light ; ſo aFeither is requilire to the proof of rhe orher , and incurs the 
alternate common Pace, 

Likewiſe < is as ſome things are inconſiſtent one with the 
other, as day, and night, and the negative of the complicate, (7: is nor day, 
ard it is net might) and the disjun is thoughr to be ſound ; but that they 
are inconſiſtent , chey conceive to be proved by the negative of the com- 
plicate, and by che disjunR, ſaying , [cis not day and night both ; bus its 
night, therefore u 15 not day, Orthus, Eiher it 1s day or night ; but itis 
right, therefore it is mot day; Or, but it 55 not night, therefore it is day. Whence 
we again argue, that if ro confirmation of rhe disjun&, and ofthe nega- 
tion in the complicare, it be neceſſary that we firſt comprehend the axi- 
oms contained in them to be inconhiſtent ; but rhar rhey are inconliſtenc , 
teems to be colleRted from the disjun& , and tho negative of the com- 
plicate , they run into the a/rervate common place , ſeeing that we can net- 
cher credit the foreſaid Modalls, unleſs we firſt comprehend the incon- 
{i{tence of che axioms that are in them, nor can affirm their inconliſtence, 
before we can affirm the coargution of the Syllogiſms which is made by 
the Modalls, Wherefore not having whereupon to ground our belief firſt, 
(they being reciprocall) we muſt ſay, that neicher the third, nor fourth, 
nor hfth , of the Indemonſtrables , ( as far as appeareth by this ) have 
ſubliftence. Thus much for Syllogiſms. 


CHAP, XV. 
Of InduGtor. 


Ni#tt:oz, as I conceive, may eaſily be overthrown; for, ſeeing that by it 

they would prove an univerſall from particulars, either they muſt do 
it, as having examinedall particulars, or onely ſome. If ſome onely, the 
Induction will nor be vatid , ir being poſſible, that ſome of the omitred 
particulars may be found contrary to the univyerſall propohtion. If they 
would examineall, they atrempt 1umpoſſibles; for particulars are infinite , 
and undererminate, Thus ir happens, that Indugion cannot ſublit 


either Way. 


CHAP, XVI. 
Of Defenitions. 


"pig much as the Dogmariits are highly conceited of theraſelves, as 
to the framing of Definicions , ( wich they rank under the Logicall 
parr of Philoſophy ) ler us diſcourſe alittle hereupon. The Dogmaritts 
ſay, that Definitions conduce to many things , bur perhaps all rheir ne- 
cefſary uſe may be reduced to rwo generall heads; for they ſhew, that De- 
finitions are necefſary,either ro Comprehenhon, or to Inſtrution. Now 
i'we prove they are uſefull to neither , we overthrow their vain labour, 
We aroue thus : Ithe who knoweth not rhart which is defined, cannot 
defin2 that which he knoweth nor ; and he who knowerh firſt, and after- 
wards defineth, comprehends waters rep definition , that which is defi- 
ned , but applies rhe definition ro that which he already comprehends z 


then Definition is nor neceflary ro the comprehenſian of rhings. And 
foraſmuch as if we would define all things, we cannor define any, becauſe 
we ſhall run into infinite; and if we ſay, that ſome things may be com- 


prehended wichonr definitions, we ſhow , that definitions are not neceſ- 
ſary 
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ſary to comprehenſion: as thoſe which are not definedare compreended, 
ſo we might comprehend all the re(t without definitions , either we ſhall 
define nothing ar all, becauſe of proceeding to infinite ; or we alledge de. 
finitions nor neceſlary. | 
For the ſame reaſons ſhall we find , that neither are they neceſſary to 

Inttra&ion. For, as he who firſt knoweth a thing , knoweth it withour 
definition ; in like manner, he who reacherh it, may reach it withour a 
definition. 
| Moreover, from the things defined they judge definitions, ſaying, thoſe 
are faulty definitions, which include ſomerhing, which is nor in the 
things defined, either in all, or in ſome. So as if we ſay, A man 1s alsving 
creatare , rational', immoriall; or, A living creatmre, rationall, mortall , 
learred, foraſmuch as there is no man immortall, and thart there are ſome 
men nor learned, they ſay, it is afaulty definition, Therefore definitions 
perhaps are indijudicable , by reaſon of the infinicy of the particulars, 
by which they ought ro be judged. Beſides, thzy cannor make us compre- 
hend and learn the things, of which themſelves are dijudicared, inaſmuch 
as they are already known and comprehended, Is it not therefore ridicu- 
lous to ſay, that definitions conduce to comprehenhion, or inftructinn , 
or declaration, when they involve us in ſuch obſcurity, As for example, 
(ro ſport alittle ) If one man meaning to ask another, whzther he mer a 
man on horſe-back, with a dog following him, ſhould do it afrer this man- 
ner, O ling creature, rationall, mertall, capable of intellect and ſcience, di(t 
thou not meet aliving creature, viſible, broad-nail'd, capable of politicall ſci- 
ence, mounted upon a living creature that hath the faculty uf neighing; leading 
a four-footed living creature that hath the faculty of barking : Who would 
not laugh to ſee a man, that knowes the things themſelves , puzzeled by 
their definitions? We mult therefore acknowledge Detinitions ro be un- 
neceſſary , whether it be a ſpeech, which, by a ſhore explication , brings us 
ro knowledge of the rhing , meant by the words, (which , by whar we 
have ſaid, ir appearerh , rhar it doth not )) or whether it be a ſpzech decla- 
ring what a thing is, Ts Ti vv {wa, oreven what they pleaſe. For when they 

oO about to ſhew what demonſtration is , they fall out among themſelves 
ureconcilably, of which, for brevitie's ſake, we will not take notice, 


CHAP, XVII, 
Of Diviſron. 


Oraimuch as ſome of the Dogmariſts ſay , rhar DialeRick 15 4 Science 

ſ1llogiſtick , induttive, definitive ; afrer our diſcourſe of the Criterie, and 
of Demozſtration , and of Syllopiſms, and of [nduttions, and of Definition, 
we will come ro ſay ſomething of D:v:{o# , conceiving it not to be from 
our purpoſe. 

They ſay, that of Diviſion there are four kinds ; Of the word into ſ1 nifica.te 
ons; of the whole into parts ; of the genus into ſpecies ; of the ſpecies into indivi- 
daalls, But that there is nor adiviliye Science of any of theſe, I think may 
ealily be ſhown, by examining them ſeverally. | 


CHAP. XVIIL 
Of the diviſion of « Word into Significations. 


He Sciences they hold to be by nature, not by impoſrion; and jult- 


ly, for Science mutt be a thing {table and unmovable; bur thoſe things 
which 
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which are by impoſition, are very ſubje& to muration, being varied accor- 
ding to the diverhity of impontions which are in our power. Now foraſ- 
much as words fignifie by impoſition, and not by nature, ( otherwiſe all 


men would underitand all Languages, both Greeks and Barbarians, beſides 
it is in our power ro declare our meaning by other words ) how is it poſſi- 
ble rhere ſhould be a divifive Science of the word into fignifications > 
0: how can DraleRick be ( as ſome conceive) the Science of fignificants, 
and ignificates ? 


CHAP. XIX, 
Of Whole, and P art. 


Oncerning #hote, and Part, we ſhall diſcourſe 18 that which they call 
Phy ſich, ; at preſent, we ſhall onely ſpeak of che divition of the whole 
intoirs parts. We ſay thus. When che Decad 1s ſaid ro be divided into 
ane, and tw, and three, and four , it is not divided into theſe, for as ſoon as 
the firlt parr, (granting this by way of ſuppokition) 1s taken away, ( as the 
Monad ) there 1s no longer the Decad, bur the Ennead, a thing quite differ- 
ent from the Decad ; therefore the ſubſtration and aivihon of the reſt 
concernes not the Decad, bur other numbers according to the ſeverall 
ſubltrations. 

Let us now ſee Whether it be poſſible ro divide the whole into thoſe 
things, which chey ſay are its parts. If the whole is divided inco ics parts, 
the parts before the diviſion either are contained inthe whole, or nor 
contained : to uſe our firſt example , the Decad ; They ſay thar g is one 
of its parts , for it is divided into 1. and 9. ſois 8 alſo, for it is divided 
into 8, and 2, Soalſois 7. and 6. and x5. and 4. and 3.,and 2. and. 
Now if all cheſe are contained in the Decad, and compounded with ir, 
they making 55. the Decad muſt contain 55. which is abſurd, There- 
fore are nor the parts, as they call them, contained irfthe Decad ; neicher 
can the Decad be divided into them , as awhole into parrs, ſince they are 
nor to be found in ir. The ſame may be objeRed againſt magnitudes, as if 
we ſhould divide a magnitude into ten cubirs ; perhaps therefore it is not 
- poſſible to atvide the whole into parts. 


CHAP, XX, 
Of Genus, end Species. 


T remaines to treat of Genus , and Species, of which elſewhere we ſhall 

ſpeak more largely, but now compendiouſly. If Genus, and Species, 
are Notions, the arguments which we brought againſt the Hegemonick, 
and Phancaſie, ſubyerr them: bur if chey allow them to have a peculiar 
ſublitence , what will they anſwer to this? If there are Genus's, either 
there are as many as there are Species, or there is one.common Species, or 
Genus, in all choſe which are called Species. If there be as many Genus's 
35 there are Species, of them there will not be one common Genus, which 
is divided into them ; bur if it be ſaid, there is one genus in all irs {pecies, 
thenevery ſpecies mult participate of rhe whole genus, or of part thereof ; 
but not of the whole, for it is impoſſible, for one thing contained at once, 
in one, and another,to bz wholly in one, If of part onely, firſt, the whole 
Genus will nor follow the Species, as they conceive it doth, for man will 


not be a living Creature, bur part of a living Creature, as a ys 
neither, 
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neither animate nor ſenſible. Again, either all che Species will be ſaid tg 
participare of the ſame parts of their. Genus, or ſome of ſome parts ; others 
of others. That they ſhould participate of rhe ſame is impoſſible , for the 
reaſon aforeſaid. If ſome of ſome, others of others, the Species will nor 
be like to one another , according to their Genus, { which they will nar 
admit ) and belides, eyery Genus will be infinite , being divided into inh- 
nite, not onely as to ſpecies, bur as co particulars, in which it is confider'd 
with thoſe ſpecies : for Dion is not onely ſaid ro be a man, bur a living 
Creature, Bur if theſe things be abſurd, neither do the ſpecies partiCipare 
of part of their Genus, it being one ; bar if neither doth every ſpecies of 
its Genus in whole, nor 1n part, how can one Genus be ſaid tobe in all its 
ſpecies, ſo as to be divided into.them. None ſure can ſay any thing here. 
to, unleſle he frame ſome kind of Images ; and yer even thoſe will be ſub- 
verted according to the Scepricall Method, by their owne 1ndecerminare 
conſequences, 

We ſhall adde this, Species's are ceicher ſuch or ſuch, their Genus's are 
either ſuch and ſuch, or they are ſuch and they are not ſuch, or they are 
neither ſuch nor ſuch. As for initance. Foraſmuch as or rheſe o: thoſe, 
ſome are corporcall, others incorporeall, and ſome true, others falſe, and 
ſome peradvencure white, others black, and ſome very grear, others! ve; 
licrle: this word thing, for example, which ſome "ay 15 mott generall, 
will either be All, or ſome, or nothing ; bur if ic be abſolutely nothing, 
neither will it be Genus , avd ſo there 1s anend of rhe controverlic. j 
they ſay it is all, beſides rhar ic is impoſſible ir ſhould be ſo, it mult be all 
the Species, and every particular in them, For becauſe an Animal, as they 
ſay, is an animate, ſenfitive ſubltance ; therefore each of irs ſpecies is ſaid 
to be both a ſubſtance , and animare, and ſenfirive : ſo if Genus be both 
body, and incorporeall, and falfe and true, avd black and whire, and lit- 
tle andgreat, and all the rett, each of its Species, and particulars will alſ» 
be All ; which we do nor find ro beſo. Therefore this alſo 1s falſe, Bur 
if it be onely ſome, then that which is the Genus of thoſe, will nor be the 
Genus of the reſt ; as if thing be body, it will nor be the Genus of Inco:r- 
porealls, and if living Creature be rationall , nor of irrartonalls ; ſo thar 
neither will an incorporeall be a thing, nor irrationall a Creature, There- 
fore Genus is neither ſuch and ſuch, nor ſuch and not ſuch, nor neiche: 
ſuch nor ſuch : And if ſo, neicher is Genus any thing at all. 

If any ſhall ſay, thar gznus is all potenrially , we anſwer, that whor is 
any thing potentially, muſt be ſomething aRually alſo, as none can b2 a 
Grammarian porenrally , - if he exilt not a&ually ; now if Genus be all 
thirgs potentially, we f Beit of them whar it is actually, and thereupon 
occur rhe ſame inextricable difficulties : for it cannot be all contraries 
actually. Again, neither can it be ſome aRually, others porenrially, 
onely, as a body aQtually, incorporeall porenrially ; for a thing 1s poreni- 
ally, ſuch as ir may be aRually, bur what is aRually a body, cannor be 
actually incorporeall ; ſo as, for example , if it bea body aRually, it is 11- 
corporeall potentially , and on the contrary, Wherefore we cannot ſay 
thar Genus is ſome things aCtually, others potentially, onely. Now it 
actually ic be nothing ar all, ir exiſts nor ; and rherefore the Genus,which 
chev afhrm to be divided into its ſpecies, 1s nothing. * 

This likewiſe is worthy confideration , thar as becauſe Alexana:r and 
Parts are the ſame, therefore ir is impoſſible, if it be crue thar Alexander 
walks. it ſhould be falſe that Pars walks, In like manner , if tobe Man, 
be rhe ſame thing in Theor, and in Dien, this appellation, Aſa, alledg2d 11 
the framing of any axiom, will make the axiom either true of falle in py 
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bur this we find not to be {o, for when Dioz fitrerh, and 7 heor walkerh, this 
ax10M 4 man ſtreth, ſpoken of one, 15 tru: ; of the other, falſe ; wherefore 
this appellarion , ALzn, 1s not common, to both, nor one and the ſame 1n 


both, bur proper to cach. 


CHAP, XXI, : 
Of common Accidents. 


f cant May be ſaid of common Accidents, For if one and the ſame 
accident belong to D.oz and 7Fean, for exa nple, ſecing ; if D on dye 
and / heon (urviveand ſee, either they muſt ſay, that rhe ſight of Dion is 
not ſubjeR to periſh, which is abſard, or thac the ſame light 1s periſhed, 
and not periſhed, which 15 irrationall alſo: therefore the fight of 7 heon, 
15 not the ſame with the hight of Diox, therefore proper tea: h. For if the 
ſame reſpiration happen to Dron, and /heon, it cannor be that it ſhould 
bein / heen, and not in Dion ; bur one may dye, and the other ſarvive, 
therefore It is not the ſame, Bur of theſe , let what we have briefly ſaid 


ſufhce. 
CHAP, XXIL 
Of Sophiſms. 


T7 will not haply be abſu'd to inſiſt a little upon So2bi/ms, in regard that 
thy who cry up DialeRick ſo much, ſay, it is neceffary for the ſolution 
ofthem. For, ſay they, if t diſcern ſpeeches true and fa ſe, ani Sph:ſms 
be falſe ſpe:ches; it ,s dijudicative of theſe, wh ch corruptt uth with an apparent 
likelibeo 1, Wherefore the DileRicks, as aſliiting and underpropping rhe 
failing courſe of life, with nu.h labour, rea. hrh2 inferences, and (olurt- 


ons of Sophiſm«s,ſaying, A Soph:ſm is a rea/on probable and deceit ful! ; (0 as it 


receives an inference, euher falſe, or like to falſe, or uncertain, or, ocherwiſe not 
tobe; eceived, Fa'ſe, as in this Sophiſm, 


N' man giveth a Categorem to be drunk, 
Put this, to d-ink, Wjrm-wocd, 's aCategorem, 
1 herefore, No man owveth Worm-wood to be drunk, 


Like to falſe, as in this , 
That which could not be, nor cannot be, is not abſurd, 
But this, a Phyſician, as a Phyſic an, kills ; neuher could, nar 
can be, | 
Therefore this | propoſition | a Phyſician as a Phyſician kills, is net 


a ſur a 


Wncertain, as this : 
T did not atk_tnee ſomething firſt, andthe Stars are not even is 
number, 
But 1 did ash_ thee ſomething firſt ; 


7 herefore, the Stars are not even in number, 


iVot otherwiſe to b: received, as thoſe ſpeeches which are called So'gciſms, ar, 
That wh'ch tho: ſe'ſ# is, 
Rut thou [ eſt him ma1, 
Therefto: e him is mad, 
Til Again, 
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That which thou ſeeſt 15, 
But thou ſeeſt any houſes burning, 
Therefore many horſes is burning, 


A 18, 


Then they endeavour to ſhew their ſolutions , ſaying, that in che fi, jþ 
ſoph;ſm, one thing is granted by the Sumptions, another ;nferred ; it is granted 
that a Categorems 15 not drink , and that, to drink, Worm-wood is 4 Ca:cgorem, 
but no: the Worm-wo2d i: ſe'fe, So that, whereas the mference ought to be, 
Therefore n0 man arinks this | Categorem | To drink Worm=-wood ; which ;; 
rue, it mferreth, Therefore no man arinheth Worm-wood, hich is falſe, and 1; 
:7t colletted from the granted premiſes. 

As tothe ſecond, they ſay, It ſeems to lead to falſe , (in ſo much as they why 
nd it not well , doubt whether they ought 0 aſſent t0 at 67 nat ) but il colliit; | 
muth, therefore this is not abſurd, A Phyſician, as a Phyſician, killer, {or no 
propoſition is abſurd; but this, A Phyſ;ciangas a Phyſician g;Ueth, is a projcſuuon; 
therefore it i: not abſurd, 

That which leadeth to nncertainty, is, they ſay , of the nature of reciprocal! 
reaſons ; for if nothing were asked before, then the neg ative of the Connexe were 
erue, the connexe it ſelfe being falſe , becauſe rhis, '| 1 asked thee ſmmerli;ng 
firſt | which 1s falſe, is inſerted into 1 : but after ashing, ( the aſſumption be;ug 
irne, | 1 acked thee firſt | by reaſon the aking was before the aſſumption ) the 
negative of the connexe is fe iſe, ſo that a concluſion Cannot any way be 74th", 
the neg atuve of the connexe, being incor{:ftent with the aſſumption, 

The laſt ind being by Solnciſm, ( ſome ſay ) infers abſurd!ly, and contrary t 
common uſe. 

Thus ſome Dialecticks dicourſe of Sophiſms, (others otherwiſe) which 
may perhaps :ickle rhe cars of the lighrer ſorr of Perſons, bur are indeed 
ſuperfluous, and forged by rhzmſelves to no purpoſe, This p:rhaps may 
be obſerved, from what was ſaid formerly ; for we ſhowed, rhar neithe 
true nor falſe can be comprehended. according tothe Nialecticks, as many | 
other waies, ſo particularly by overthrowing dem-nitration, and inde- 
monl(trable reaſons , the props of their Syllogttiick faculry. Many orher 
things mighr be alledg'd againit ris ſubject in hand , of which we ſhall 
onely lay briefly, thus. 

Ot all choſe Sophiſms, which DialeRick ſeems properly ro confur-, the 
{olurion 1s unprolitable ; bur thoſe, the ſolution whereof 18 profirabie, 


It 15 not within the power of a Dialectick ratolve , bur ofthofe who are ; 
converſant in the particular arts of ea h ſeyerall thing. As for inttance, 
It this Sophitm were propounded ro a Phytiictan, ſn the remifſicn of a dif -|: : 
Mere ooh: ro be wiricty of Divt, and Wine alomed ; Buton the third way, i x 
1 (maly DAPPER r-m(ſ1911 . I rrefore be wethe il rd day. there wohtto he :: L 
v2 iery of Diet, and allyuwa::ce of Wine, A Dialectick can ſay no: hingro ail * , 
this, bur the Phytician can tflve rae Sophitm , knowing that remiition 18 

raxen rWo Wayes, either of the whole aueaſe, or for any particular in. 1104 f 
tion towards amendment. Betore the firit third day, it happens for 2 * 
molt part , thar there is a remition of ſome particular incenſeneyle ; now « 
we approve nor variety of Dier in this remittion , bur in the remition ot 7 ; 
the whole difeaſe, Whereupon he will ſay, thar one of the ſumptions ot Y 
re A onment 15 diu-joynd from the other, viz, rhat which concerns + 
rhe veole difeaſe, from the other z whi. liconcernes part ; Aoun, to! 11 '% 
ITOHINCNE CONCETNINYZ IN INTCME TTLVOTY, © 577) AY,C8 Ave teEVENICNES of CO 7 
.ns's: bt cold is c tray: tothe he; | the {eavor , there re 00.4 eÞenne nt © 
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the Phyltian , knowing that ſome are aftetions aditerent to the diſeaſe, 

chers Symptoms of thoſe attections, will anſwer, that che quettion is nor 
robe underitood of the Symptoms ( for it uſually happens thar hear is en- 
c:caſed by powring on cold things ) but of the adherent affectedneſs, and 
char conltipation Is an adherent attection , which requires not condenſa- 
tron, bur rather opening ; but the heat which followes upon it, is nor 
p1narily adherent , wherefore that which1s cold is nor convenient to be 
applied, Thus ro Sophiſms , whoſe tolution is profitable, the Diale&ick 
will not know what to ſay ; bur to ſuch as theſe, If thow haſt nar large 
ark, 4nd haſt Porn', tha: haſt not horns; bat thou haſt nat large horns, and 
haſt horns ; therefore thow haſt nat herns, And, If athing be moved, eith x 
*15 moved, inthe place whereizitis, or in that where:n it is not ; bat neither 
in that wherein it ivy, ( for there it re('s ); nor in that wherem it is not, ( for it 
wan att where it is vat); therefore nathing is mwved: And, Euber that 
which is gener.tred or that which is nat , but that which 1s not generated ( for it 
is already ) ner that which is not ;, for that which is generated ſuffers ſumething, 
that which is not ſaffers not ; Again, Smow 1s water congeal'd, bt water is 
black, hereſore Sow is blath, Anda great many ſu. h toolerics gathering ro- 
g2rher, he knits his brows, and producerh his Dialectick, and with a great 
deal of gravity , endeavours to {how us by Syllogiltick Demonſtrartons, 
that ſomerhing 1s generated, and that fomerhing is moved, and that Snow 
is white, and that ve have not horns; when perhaps , it he did only oppoſe 
the evidence of the contrary to them , it would ſuffice to overthrow their 
Theſes, by the rettimony of their contraries, which are manitelt, Whence 
a Philoſopher , to whom the argument againſt metion was objected, ſaid 
nothing, but walked, And men, in the ordinary courſe of life, rravell by 
ſea and land , build ſhips and houſes, and beger children, never minding 
th: arguments agunlt motion and generation. There 1s alto a facetre 
Apophrthegn of Eroph:l14 the Phylitian , ( contemporary with Diodorus 
who introduc'd into his fooliſh Logick many ſophifiicall arguments, as , 
abour other things, ſo particularly concerning motion) Dvodrw having 
pur his ſhoulder out of joynt , Erophi'us comming to ſet ir, derided him, 
ſaying, Either the bone ſlipt ont of the place in which it was, or out of that in 
which it was not; but neither out of that m which it was, nor ont of that in which 
itwas wot, therefore it is not ſ{ipt. So as the Sophilt was fain to intrear him 
toler his argaments alone , and ro beraxe himſelfro rhe cure. For it 1s 
ſuFcient (1 conceive) rohiye experimentally , and inopiniatively , ac- 
cording to common obſervations and aflumptions , ſuſpending our aſ- 
ſen in all dogmaricall ſuper{luities , and eſpecially thoſe, which are be- 
des the uſe of life. It therefore DialeCick cannot folve thoſe Sophiſms , 
whoſe ſolution is uſefull ; and of rhoſe which ſome think it doth ſolve , 
the ſolution is un-uſefull, Dialectick 1s of no benefit in ſolving So- 
phnilſms. 

Moreover , even from what the Dialecticks themſelves ſay, it may be 
proved. that their art concerning Sophitms 13 ſuperftuovs; they lay, That 
they applyed rhemſelves to DialeCtick , not onely to learn what may be 
ethered from it, but propoſing to themſelves chiefly , to know how to 
udg2 true and falſe by demonitrative reaſons. Whence they athrm Dia- 
lz&ihk ro be, The Science of True, and Falſe, and Neurters. When there- 
72 they alert that to be atrue reaſon, wilich by true ſumptions col- 
!2R51rrne concluſion, as ſoon as any reaſon, which hath afalle conclu- 
lon, i; bronehe againit us, we ſhall know it 15 falſe, and therefore will not 
int to it; for of neceſhity, the reaſon mult eicher be nor concluſive, or 
2 rue ſumprions , whichis manifelt {tom hence. The falſe con- 
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cluton which 1510 the reaſon , 15 ether con! 1-3-9 2n!' tO "xls EIN 


made by irs tum prion, ©: not contequent ; if not conteguent, the reaſon 
15 not con. lutive ; tortacy lay, acon lutve rexton 1 wy A. Boll _ 
ech rþe conntal ln made Dy 1 ICS {UMPLIONS ; If CONLCOUn tn \ f1}2 CORNeys 
on Which made by its fnmpions mull neccilarily be jaltÞ, Dy tho own 
rules; 097 they ay, Yr ali 15 CONCQUUNT TO A00l C 9 bur not 17,2: rag. 


a realoOn Which 1; NCter onal Ve NG7 TITUS iy ACCOLdING LO TUM, no: 
demonii:; able, :; ng (rom what was «ſor nerly [a1d, l arts "24 702e 
Ion OS propounded, 17 Witch rhere wa falic Concin icon, We know 
ev.n by it tcl, that ir 15 nenhecrruce nor concluive, toralmn ach az 1t hith 
a {aiit  PAphtcoeng \Y-* Wi 1 NO! allen: (OW ir, though Weg ao not knovw W [125 
tae fallacy lics. For, as we believe not the eric ks of Juvl:rs ro berru?, 
but know that they deoeiye, though we know not winch way thy do it : 
{o nenher & > we credit fable reatons, winch {tem trucys, though we know 
19: winch way they are fallacious. 

()r becaule Sophiting lead us vor onely to one fal! ity, bur to many 
ablardiuies belid cs, we may argue moe gene! oy thus : The reaſon p:o- 
poſed either le:deth us to ſomething unexpected, or to lomerhing thar we 
mutt have expected ; if to the larter, we thall nor Bo nn lyin alien Ng 
toir; if ro lome thing o beycndour exp2ctation, we ought nt to allent to 
an abſurdi ty raſhly, upon a probability ; bur they rather ought ro w! 
draw their reaſon, which compclleth aflent ro an abſur airy, if  rhey | intend 
not to trifle childiſhly , bur to make a [>r1ous enquiry into truth, as they 
profeſs, For itthere be a way that leads to ſome precipice , we will nn: 

un upon the p: ecipice , b-cauie there 1s a way len:!s to wy Hut rather 

out of the way becauſe of the precipice : In like manner, it there be a 
ton which brinverh us ro {omerhing, acknowledged to be bs urd, we: m 
not aſſent tothe abſurdity bec uſe of the reaſon, bur reject th2 reaſon be- 
carte of the abſurdity, When therefore a reaſon 1s objected to us , w: 
will tulpc end toevery P: opolition - ana then, when the whole reaion i; 
laid down, we will bring in that which appeareth ro us, For i: thef follow 
ers of ( bry/:ppus, being Dogmatilts , upon a Syrites propoled, lay, chey 
mult put a ilopto the pro: creſſe of th2 reaſon, and tuſpend their aflcnr, 
le!t they tail into an abſurdity; certainly we, who are S: <8 os 
jealons of ablurdities ought much More to take heed, lelt we be ber by 
by tump: 199+ , and there{ore ſuſp2 nd upon every one , untt:il we h. 1 the 
whole agnncent, Beiides, vie, witnout opinion , being onely informed 
by the Common obſeryarions of lit2 , tus ayord fallacy 5 reaſons : Pur 
tC om \atifis commor GHoern 2 Sophit mtromatriuercalon 5 {C21Ng thc Y 
are contirained ro judge degmatically , whether the form of rhe reaſon 
be concluſive , and whether the ſumprions be rrue oO: not ; bur we have 
ormerly fh ewng that they Cannot COMP! chend what reaſons are con:lu- 
Ive, nor judge t:urh in any thing, as having nether a Criterie nor ws mon- 
tration, wh. n we proved t!: om their oWwne words, Hence 1t 2 PPc 

the ar 0 forms of Sophiſms, fo mnch cry'd up by the Df necicks 
e 1up” tuo 
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CHAP. XXIII. 
of Amphiboles. 


\ 'T E fay the ſaine concerning ditiinftion of Amphibolies. For, 11 
Amphiboly be a word which tignines two or more things, and 
words figni:ic by impotineion, it 1s fit they be ditiinguiſhed by thoſe , who 
a:< of the {eyerall Arts ro which they b:long , rhey having had experience 
ot re PO!1tIVC ute of the words, whit rh2y applied rothe chings that they 
fgvnuacd ; bur a Dialectick hath not, as 10 this ampliboly : 4: che remiſſiyr 
97 {eaſe i, T4 ;6ty of Diet, and Wnt is aliawe 
Moreover, We lee, thar 10 common life , even children diftinguith thoſe 
Amphibolics, the gutinction whereof ſeemerh uſefull corthem. Fori 
a :nan, having two Servancs or the tame name, ſhall bid a child, Call Afares 
to him ( Ir us ſuppoſe rhar to be the naine of bach the child would 
ask, Winch? And irone having ſeverall ſorts of Wine , ſhall bid a child, 
Fill him ſome Wine, rhe child will ask, Of which fort 2 Thus 1n all things 
experience of that which 1s uſefull incroducerh diſtinction ; but thoſe 
Amphibolics, which come nor within th experience of life, andare per- 
haps onely in che ſayings of the Dogmatiits, and nothing uſefull co living 
without opinion, the Dialectick being parricularly employ'd in theſe, 
will be neceilitared even 1n them ro ſuſpend after the Scepricall way ac- 
cording as they are annexed to things uncertain, or incomprehentible, 
or incxiltenr. Bur of theſe we ſhall diſcourſe again. Now it any Dog- 
maritt attempt to ſay any thing againlt this, he confirms the Sceprick 
reaſon, and by the allegation oft arguments on both tides, andrheir inde- 
trerminable ditterence will ſertlz ſuſp:nhon as to rhe thing controverted ; 
Having ſpoken thus much concerning Amphibolies, we cloſe our Second 
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ITHERTO by way of Summar y, we have ſpoken of the Log.cal/ 
part of Philoſophy ; we ſhall obſerve the fam courſe in cxami- 
ning che Phyſical Part, Not CONtULINg every particular z bur en- 
Joavonri ing to overthrow the more general , Wherein the others 
are comprehended, We will begin with the Principles ; Avd foratmuc h as 
the greacelt parr hold, that ſome of them are Marteriall, others Efhcient , 
We will firlt ſpeak of rhe eficient, thoſe being ſaid co be Principles more 
properly than the mareriall, 


CHAP. -L 
Of God. 


Ne” ſeeing that molt oithe Dogmatilts hold Goaro be the mo!} ««. 
hcient caule, ler us firlt enquire concerning God ; profeſling, that, 
following the courle of lite , we ſay, ( withour engaging onr judy; nent ) 
that there are gods, and we worſhip the gods , and We ſay, that hay Wu 


providence, On: ly,to Contute the remerity of the Dogmariits , we ſay 
as followerh. | 

Ot the things which we und2:{ta ws we ought to conlider the ſublian- 
C2S, as, whether they are bodies » - 1nc orporeall Iikewile thor t 3-m, 


For none. can underitand a Horſe , it he hath nor fi:4t icnrn's WHRar 1g 
-m of a Horſe 16 Likewilz, that which is underitnod. _ be und oz 
toda being [me- vin 'C. Now for abu h as, of eh I Wo Mmatitt; of "ne 


i » 


nga other $, not: lone, Ta he 1S 1 pla aces c, i : cher he 1s not in plac C 
and of rhole ivho fay, he 15 in Place, fome, that he 13 inthe world ; or hi2ct 
thar heis beyond 1t, How can we have a notion of God , nor havins an 
1nd ubit are knowled, VC Of his {ubitance, nor ot hs torm y Nor ot th X 1 Ce 
WHCTCN he is, Let them fit! agree a:mong!t themielves, Whar God 18 - and 


TELT! 


S£ ny V ſlay -epretent ni nqiO GER) arcf {TCQUIrC * that v \\" eC recelve [11 1) 1 
. | . 
NO10N Ot G0 d: tOr wh [21 nNcy Unagt C1TTCCON! {| bly 4 nNono of} r h1 emiclye ; 


WECcannot receive any thing ' trom rhemas unde ubredly true * Br play ri wy, 
Conceive wich your jelt tom? 1hins ncor ruPp! ble and blefled es th my 
God to be ſuch. This is foolith. For, as he wh » knowerh nor Dior, « 
not know the accidents thar are competent tohim , 2s D:; 2: fo,ni 
knowing rhe fubitance ot God, nether can we know his acci ants. 

Moreover . let themrell us whar 18 blefled, whenher rhar whi kh acts 
3CCorain 2 foOvertucs, and hath a4 P! ovidence over the rhi 'Ngs (ubO CE 
(Ot ; Of chat which is unactive, and neither hath any bulineſs ic (If, n: 
ito: "as butineſs ro wy other Fo: » diftering 1"reconcilably even ab nt 
this, they ſhow, that what chey callbleſſe.] is not ro be found our , and 
conſequently nor God hiunielf, 

Bur though we ſhould admit the notion ot C God, yer 131t neceſliry we 
{uipend, wherher he is, or he 18nort, even L701 WV far the Dor nar}; 
becaule it 1s not manitett that there is a God ; tor, ifthar were felt-c\ 
lent, the Doygmatilts would have agreed, \W hound whar. and where he 7 
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monegſt them , whereby we ſee, that his beeing is unmanitelt co ns, and re- 

uireth demonſtration, Now hewho ſaith, that there is a God, muſt ei- 
ther demonltrate ic by a thing manitelt, or by an unmanitelt; not by a thing 
manifelt , for if that were manitelt which demonſtrates there is a God, 
foraſmuch as that which demenſtraterth is relative to that which is demon- 
{trar2d, and conſequently is comprehended rogerher with ir, (as we have 
fo:merly proved) that there is a God will be manifeſt alſo, as being com- 
p:ch-nded together with the unmaniſelt rhing thar demontitrates it. Bur 
this is not-manife{t, therefore neither can it be demonltcated by a manifeſt 
ching. 

Bur neither by an unmanitelt 3 for the unmaniteſt thar ſhould demon- 
- ftrate there 13a Ged, will require a Aemonltration. If demonſtrated by 
a manifeit , 1t will no longer be unmaniteſt, bur manifelt, thar there 1s a 
God. Therefore the unmanite(t demonltrative cannot be demonſtrated by 
a manifeit, Bur neither by an unmanifeſts for he who ſaith ſo, will be dri- 
ven into ##f1zize, we continually requiring a demonttration of the unma- 
nife(t, that 1s alledged for demon{tration of the rhing propoſed. There- 
fore it cannot be demonttrated fromany other, that there 15 a God; and if 
ic neither be manifelt in it ſelf, nor demonſtrable from any other, it will 
be ivcomprehen{ible whether rhere be a Gad, 

Moreover, he who ſaith there isa God , holds either, rhar he is provi- 
Cent over the things in the world, or not provident. If provident, either 
over all, or over ſome. If over all, there would be no 1ll or wickedneſs in 
_ the world; bur all things (as they confeſs) are full of ill ; therefore God 
cannot be taid to be providenr over all, If over ſome onely, why 1s he pro- 
vident over theſe, and not over thoſe > For either he borh will, and can 
be p:ovident over all ; or he will, bur cannot ; or hecan, bur will not ; 
or he neither will, nor can. If he borh will and can, then he would be pro- 
vident over all z bur heis nor, as 15 manifeſt from what we lalt alledged ; 
therefore thar he both will and can provide over all, 1s not ſo, Ifhe will, 
but cannot , his power is exceeded by rhat cauſe, which hinders him from 
being provident over the things , over which he 1s nor proyident ; bur it 
is abſurd ro 1magine God ro be weakerthan ſome other. If he can be pro- 
vident over all, and will not, he may be thought envious, Tfhe neither 
will nor can , both envious and infirm ; which to afhrm of God, were im- 
pious, Therefore God is not previdenr over the things of the world ; and 
1fh21s not provident over them, neither p2r:formerh any work or effect, 
none canſay by whar means he comprehends there 15 a God , fecinsg that ic 
neither is manif2!? in it ſelf, nor comprehended by any effects. For theſe 
reaſons therefore it 1s incomprehenſible, wherher there be a God or no. 

Hence we alſoargue. tia; perhaps rhey who ſay there 1s a God, cannot 
be excnſed from impiety ; for in afrming, thar he 1s provident over all 
things, they ſay, that Godis rhe Author of evill ; andin ſaying, thar he1s 
provident over ſome , and nor over all, they will be forced to confels , 
that God is either envious or infirm $5 winch cannot be ſaid withour ma- 
nt impierty, 


CHAP. Il, 
Of Cauſe. 


br thac the Nogmariſts , nor being able ro extricate themſelves our 
of theſe difficulties, may not charge us with blaſphemy, we will in 
cenerall exyTine efficient canſ.. k:ft endeavourine to lay dovn the notion 
treo, E 
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From what the Dogmartilts ſay-, none can underſtand what Caſe js, 
Some hold it to be a body, others, incorporeall. Ic ſeems to be, according 
to their moli generall opinion , 7 a: by which the effeil rs operated ; as the 
Sun, or che Sun's heat 1s cauſe, that the Wax 1s melted, or cauſe of th: 
liquefaction of rhe Wax; for even here they differ. Some will have the 
cauſe to be of rhe abltract, as liquefaction ; others of the concrete, as tobe 
liquefied. Thus , as I ſaid, according rothe molt generall and reccived 
opinion, a cauſe is that by which the efteG is operared, 

Of theſe Cauſes, they hold ſome tobe continent ( or oitary ); others , con- 
cauſall; others, co-operative, Solitary are thoſe, which bens preſent, the effetl 
5 preſent; and being rakgn away, the effeit 15 1aken away ; and being dimmihed, 
rhe effett is diminiſhed, Thus, the kMtting @ halter about the neck is the cau ſe 
of ſufſocation, Con-cauſall is that which joyneth with another con-cauſall, to. 
wards produttion of the ſame effect ; thus, Every one of the Oxen that d-aw 
the Plough, is cauſe of the drawing thereof, Co-operative 5 that which af- 
fords aſſiſtance, but very lutle to ihe effett ; as when two men carry a burthen , 
and a third helps them alittle, 

Some ſay, that things preſent are impulſive cauſes of the future, as the 
vehement heat of the Sun 1s of a feavour ; bur ſome will noc admir theſe , 
for that a cauſe, being relative to its efte, cannot, as cauſe, precede it. 


CHAP.IIL 
Whether there be any Cauſe of a Thing. 


T is probable, there is ſuch a rhing as Cauſe ; for how can augmentat:- 

on, diminution ; generation, corruption; morion of naturall and ſpiri- 
cuall Agents; in a word, the orderipg of the whole world, be, 1f nor trom 
{ome Caulc ? Forifnone of rhele be really ſuch in their own nature , we 
mult ſay, that they ſeem ro us, by reaſon of ſome cauſe, to be ſuch as in- 
deed they are not. Again, all generations would be promiſcuous, if there 
were nocauſe ; Hortes, of Mice ; Elephants, of Piſmires. Art 1 hebes in 
ef oypt , there would be great ſhowers of rain and ſnow ; in the ſou- 
thern parts, none; unleſs chere were ſome cauſe that produced extraordi- 
vary cold in the Southern parts, and made the Eaſtern dry and hor. 

Avgain, he who ſaith, there is no caule, 15 confured either way : If he ſay 
ir imply, withour a cauſe, (or reaſon) he is not worthy credic ; it upon 
any cauſe , let him ſhow a cauſe why there is no cauſe, and by that very 
reaſon he will prove, rhat there 1s a cauſe. 

Thar they likewi[e ſpeak probably who deny cauſe, we ſhall ſhow , by 
alledging ſome reaſons out of many; As thus : Iris impoſſible ro under - 
{tand the cavſe, before we comprehend the effect as its effe&t; bur neither 
can we comprehend the effect of the cauſe, as its effet, if we comprehend 
nor the cauſe of the effect as its cauſe : for rhen we ſeem to know , that it 
iS irs eftect , when we comprehend rhe caule as its cauſe, Now if toun- 
deritand the caule, it be neceſſary that wefirit know the effe& ; and to 
know the effect (as I ſaid) ir be neceſlary, that we firſt know the cauſe, 
the alic11.ate common place comes 1n »s tO (how, thar neither of them can 
be known; not the cauſe as cauſe, nor the effe as effec ; for each of them 
requiring the other to its credit , we ſhall nor know upon which to 
oround our knowledge fit, Wherefore we are not able to aſſert , that 
there 1s any cauſe of aching, 

Bur though we ſhould grant there is a cauſe, yer will ir appear to be 
incomprehenſible , from the controverſies about it. For he who Caith , 
that therets fomerhing cauſe of ſomething , either ſaith it imply , 10! 

| move 
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moved by any cauſe or reaſon , orelſe is moved to this aſſent by ſome 
cauſe. It imply , he will be nothing che more creditable, than he who 
{imply ſaith, there 15 no caule ofany thing, If healledge any cauſe, why 
he thinks there 1s a cauſe, he endeayonreth to prove that which is in 
queſtion by that which is in queltion. For the queſtion being, Whether 
there be any cauſe of a thing, he takes it for granted that there is a cauſe, 
when he alledgerh a Cauſe why there 1s a cauſe, Moreover, the queſtion 
being concerning the exiſtence of cauſe , if we prove it by any cauſe, it 
will be requilite to alledge another cauſe to prove thar, and ſo to infinite; 
bur ro alledge infinite cauſes is impoſſible. Ir is therefore impoſſible ro 
aſſert, that there 1s ſomething cauſe of another. 

Mozeover, a cauſe produceth the effeCt , either when it already is, and 
exilts as cauſe, or when it 1s not a cauſe : not the latrer; and if when it al- 
ready is , it muſt firſt exiſt, and bea cauſe , and rhen produce the effe& , 
which is ſaid to be theeffeR thereof, rhe cauſe already exiſting, Bur 
cauſe being relative to the effe& , ir is manifelt, thar, as cauſe, ir cannot 
exilt before it, Therefore a cauſe , even when it is already a cauſe, cannor 
produce that whereof it 1s cauſe, . And if ir produceth not any thing, nei- 
ther when it is not a cauſe, nor when it 1 a Cauſe, then there is no cauſe 
atall; for a cauſe cannot be underſtood as cauſe, unleſs it produce 
ſomething. 

Whence ſome argue alſothus ; A cauſe muſt exiſt either together with 
the effe, or before it, or after it; nowto ſay that the cauſe begins to ex» 
it after the produCtion of the effe&, were ridiculous. Neither can it exiſt 
before ity as being underſiood in relation to it ; bur relatives, as relatives, 
co-exilt, and are underſtood rogetherz bur neither can it co-exiſt with 
rhe effeR, for if it be irs efficient , and that whatſoever is effected, muſt 
de effeted by ſome orher that hath a beeing , it is neceſſary , rhar a cauſe 
hrit be a cauſe before it produce theeffe&. Therefore if a cauſe exiſt 
not either together wirh, or before, or after rhe effe@, it exiſts nor ar all. 

Moreover, the notior-of a cauſe may haply be overthrown thus. For 
if we cannot underſtand a cauſe ( foraſmach as iris relative ) before its 
effe&; and, ro underſtand ir as cauſe of the effe& , it be neceſſary to un- 
der{tand it, as being before the effe& : bur ir --be impoſſible ro nnderſtand 
any thing to be before that, before which we cannor underſtand any thing 
to be; then it 1s impoſſible to underſtand that rhere is cauſe. 

Hencewe arguethus ; Foraſmuch as the reaſons by which we proved , 
that there muſt be a cauſe , are probable ; and thoſe alſo are probable on 
the other fide, which prove there is no cauſe; and of theſe reaſons we 
cannot poſſibly know , which ought co be preferred , fince we neither 
have a Signe, nor Criterie, nor Demonſtration, acknowledged indubirace , 
(as we ſhowed formerly.) Therefore we muſt neceſſarily ſuſpend, as to 
the exiſtence ofcauſe, ſaying, That from what the Dogmatiſts affirm 
of 1c, it appears wothing rather to be, than not to be, 


CHAP, IV. 
Of materiall Principles. 


Itherto of the Efficent, we ſhall next ſpeak briefly of choſe whichare 
Called Matersa/ Principles, Thar theſe are incomprehenGble,is manifeſt, 
from the diſagreement of the Dogmaritts about them. Pherecides theSyrian 
aſſerted Earth to the principle of all things ; Thales the Mileſian, Warer; 
Anaximander, his diſciple , Infinite; Anarimenes and Diogenes Appollio« 
nas, Aire; Hippaſur the MetapontinegFi 4 Xenophanes the Colophonian, 
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Earth and Warer ; Enopides the Chian, Fire and Aire 5 Hippo of Rhegium, 
Fire and Water ; Onomacriizs 11 his Orphicks, Fire, Watergand Earth ; 
not to ſpeake of Matter voyd of quality, (which ſome have prodigiouſly 
fancied but not underitood) ; the tollowers of Ariſtor/e (the Peripaternc ks) 
a Circular moving body conlifting of Fire, Aire, Water, and Earth ; Dem - 
critus and Epicurus, Atoms; Anaxaroras the Clazomenian. Homotomer:a's; 
Dioderns Cronss, lealt aud indiviſible bodyes 3 Heraclides of Pontus,and 
A ſclepiades of Bithynia, uncompounded bulks ( or little bodies) the 
Pjthagoreans Numbers ; the Mathemaricians, the termes of Bodies 
Strato the Naturalilt , Qualities, 

Such, ( or yer greater) being the controverſy amongſt them concerning 
che material] principles we mult either aſſent ro all cheir opinions or to 
ſome. Toall is impothible, for we cannot hold with Aſclep:a4es thar they 
are tangible and qualiced, and with Democritus that they are atoms and 
voy'd of quality, and with Anaxagorss, who aſcribes all ſenhible qualicies 
ro his Homotomeria*s. Bur if we muſt of our own judgements make chore 
of ſome of theſe opinions,we mult do it eyther without demonlirarion, 
or with demonſtration. Ifwichout demonl(tration, it will not be credired ; 
if with demonltration, rhat demonſtration mul be true : but it will not 
be granted to be true unlefſe it be judged and derermwed by a 
rrue criterie, but the criterie muſt be proved to be rrue by an adjndged 
demonſtration. If therefore,to prove that which preferreth one opinion 
before the reſt to berrue, ir be requiſite that its Criterie be demonitrared: 
and, to demonſrare that the cricer1e is true, it be requiſite that its demon= 
{tration be firſt adjudged, it runs into the a/ternare common-pl.ice, which 
will ſuffer the argument to proceed no further, the demonſtration con- 
rinually requiring acriterie,and the criterie adjudged demonſtration: Bur 
ro judge a Criterie by a ctiterie, and a demonſtration by a demonltrarion, 
were torun into infinite. Now if we cannot allent to all opinions con- 
cerning the Elements, notto ſome of them, we mult neceſlarily ſu- 
pend. | 
This perhaps is ſufficient ro ſhew the incomprehenſblility of the Ele- 
ments and materiallPrinciples. But co refurerhe Dogmatiſts more fully,we 
will infift longer hereupon, Their opinions concerning Elements are(o 
many, that roexamine every one in particular is more then our deligne 
will allow, but what we ſhall alledge may ſerve ro conture all, For (eeivg 
that in all controverhes concerning the Elements they are held either to 
be bodies or incorporeall,we conceave it ſufficient ro prove that both bo- 
dies and incorporealls are incomptehenſible;for thence it will follow,tbar 
the Elements mult be incomprehenſible. 


CHAP.V. 
Whether Bodies be incomprehenſible? 


At. » ( ſome of them ſay, ) #5 that which ( they think ) do;h, 
ſ«ffere:b: but according to this notion it is incomprehenſible, as ve 
have ſhewen. For not being able co ſay wherher rhere be a cauſe, ie can- 
not ſay wherher there be a parient, for the patient ſuffers from the cau!? : 
thus borh the cauſe and the patient being 1ncomprehentible, a body allo 
mutt be incomprehenſble. 

Some tay, A body is that which hatha triple dimenhon-and refittance ; 
fora poynt, ( they (ay) is thac which hath no part, aline 1s a length 


without breadth: now when theſe have receaved depth alſo,and refiltance, 
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icrthen becomes the body we ſpeak of, conſiltliing of length, breadth, 
depth, and relittance. Bur rhele are eatily diſproved; for, either they mult 
ſay, that a Body 1s nothing bur theſe, or that it is ſomething elſe diffe- 
rent from theſe: * I hat 1t 15 tomething elſe different from theſe, we cannot « The tee 
conceive; for we cannot concelve that there is a body, where there is not ſeemes de- 
levgth, breadch, depth, and reli{tance, But if a body be theſe, & we prove feRive, and 
that theſe are norexutent, we take away body: for the whole, if you rake to be thusſ1p- 
away qe 7 1s taken away alſo. Theſe may be confuted ſeverall omg of his 
wayes, of which we ſhall onely alleadge this ; If there are terms, either waa. Body. 
they are lines, or ſuperticies, or boaies; 1t thev ſhall ſay that there is adverſus Mi. 
line or ſuperficies, they muſt grant that each of them can themwicos. 
exilt by it ſelte, or 1s contidered only in the bodies, That a line or ſuperfi- P83 368, 
cies exilts by it ſelfe,none perhaps is ſo fooliſh as ro imagine : If chey ſay, 
thac they exiſt not by chemſelves bur inche body ; firit they muſt grant 
that bodies ate made ofthem,for.rhen they mult grit have hada ſubliltence 
by themſelves, and atterwards Concutreto the making of a body. Again 
neither do they exiſt in the rhings which are called bodies, as, ( ro 0- 
mit other inſtances )we ſhall ſhow from Contact onely: tor if the bodies 
which are clapp'd togerher touch one another mutually they muſt couch 
mutually by their terms , that 18, by their ſuperficies;Butr the ſuperficies 
touch not eachother in whole,for then they would beunited one ro theo- 
cher byrhe aR of rouching,the rouch would confound the ſubtances;ſo as 
to divide rwothings that touch one another , would be a divulſion. Nei- 
ther doth a ſuperficies by ſome parts touch the ſuperficies of the body 
which is appl/'d to it, and by others 1s nnited ro rhe body whoſe 
rermeiris z3 -ertainly no man can conſider this ro be without depth, 
and conſequently nor a ſuperficies but abody ; In like manner, if we ſup- 
poſe rwo {up:rficies laid one upon the other according to their termes 
o: bounds;1r ollowes, that according to that whichis called their length 
(that is, accading to their lines, ) thoſe lines, by which the ſuperficies 
a:cſaid tro roach one another, ſhall not couch one another corally, for 
then they waild be confoundedzNeither dorh any one line of them crouch 
by ſome part the line to which ir is applyed,and by others is unired to the 
'uperficies vhoſe bound it is, for then ir would not be withour breadth ; 
and conſequently no line : Now if ina body there 1s neither linenor {u- 
perficies,th:reis neither lenghth, breadth,nordepth in a body. 

Ifany ſhal'ſfay,theſe termes are bodies;they may be contutedbreiſly thus: 
If length bea body, it 1s divided into its three dimenſions, and each of 
thoſe beinga body is again divided into 1ts three a1meniions, and ſo 1n- 
toinfinite. [has a body will bee of infinite magnirude, being divided 
Into infinit ; bat that 1s abſurd ; therefore the foreſaid dimenſions are 
not bodies and if neither bodyes nor lines , nor ſuperficies, it may well 
be conceavd that they are nor at all. | 

Reliſtane likzwiſe is not to be comprehended or underſtood ; for if it 
might be omprehended,it would be co nprehended from the rouch.Now 
if we ſhoy that the Touch it ſelfe1s 1ncomprehent{ible,ir will appear that 
1: 1s impſſſible ro comprehend retiftance;That rouchis incompcehenſible, 
we coll& thus ; wharſo2ver things touch one another, eith-t couch one 
anothemutually by rh:1r parts; or the whole, the whole, Not the whole, 
th2v;hlez (or that were not totouch, but ro be made one: neither the 
part*,rie parts ; for thoſe pres, though in reſpe of their wholes they 
are pars, yer in reſpect of their own parts are wholes , for they have parts 
Within hemſelves. Bur wholes rouch nor wholes, for the reaſon alledged ; 
-nd coſequently neither do parts touch parts; thele parrs, 1n reſpect of 
"0817 on Parts, baing wholes, Now if we cannor comprehend, that touch 
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may be madecicher by whole, or by parts, Touch mult be incomprehen. 
ible , and conſequently 10 mult a Body; for it 1c be nothing mote then 
theſe three dimeniions and reliltance, and we have ſhown that cach of 
theſe is in-omp:rehentible, body allo is in. ompriheni. ble. Thus therefore, 
as tothe notion of body ut ieli, 1t 15 1ncomprenh.nuble, whether there 15 
a body. : ; | 
Moreover, of bodies , ſay they, ſome are ſenſible, others intelligible ; 
theſe are comprehendced by intellect , thole by the tentes. The fentes are 
kmply paiſible , bur che intellect commeth ro the comprehcnuon of in. 
telligible things, th:ough co:np.chenuon of ient:bles, lt therefore a bo. y 
bz ſomething, 1t mult excher be 1ent ble o1 iocclligible : Senfible it is nor , 
for it ſeemeth to be comprehended by collection of length, and breadth, 
and depth , and rehfiltance, and colour, and iuih like, rogether with which 
it is conſidered; but the tenics they hold to be imply pallive, If they ſay, 
a body 1s intelligible , there mult be lomerttirg 1n the nature of (cniible 
things, by which bocies, being intelligible, may be underſtood : but there 
is nothing beſides body and ww. orpoicall, whereof the incorporeall is ir 
ſelf intelligible, the body theretore 15 not 1eniible, as we proved; and there 
not being in the nature of things any ſenlible., by which Body might be 
underſtood, neicher wiil body be intelligible ; and if nenher fentble no; 
intelligible , and there be nothing beiudes theſe , we may ſay , a body is 
nothing. Wherefore oppoling thie reaſons , which prove there is no bo- 
dy. to thoſe which prove that there 1s a body, we Suſpend. 

Now f.om the incomprehent bility of body will be inferred alſo, thr 
incorporeall 1s incomprehicn:.ble; tor privarions are underi 00d to be the 
p:1vations of habits, as, of ſight, blindncſle ; of hearing, dea'neflc ; and the 
like, Wherefore to compreh<nd the privation , we mult fit comprehend 
the habir whereof it is a privation ; for, he who underſtands not wha: 
ſight is, cannot ſay, this man hath nor fight, that is, he is blind. If there- 
fore the privation of a body be incor poreall, and, the habits being incom- 
prchen(:ble, ir be impothible ro comprehend their p: ivations ; but bocy, 
as we have ſhown , is incomprehenuble z inco:porealls alſ> will de in- 
comprehenſible. For, either it is {en!. ble, or intelligible ; iffen ble, it is 
incomprehen(ible, by reaton of the difteren.e of living creatires, and of 
men, and of ſenſes, and of circumltances, and by reafor. of OMNIxtion, 
and the like, mentioned in the ren common-places of iuſpenion ; if intel- 
ligible , there not bc1ng granted a comprehenſion of ſcn:. bl. things, by 
which we may be carried to intelligibles, neither will ther: be granted 
a comprehen\1on of things 1nrelligible , and conſequently 1ot of an in- 
corporeall. Belides, he who ſaith, rhat he comprehends an ix orporeall, 
mult ſay, rhat he comprehends it either by ſenie or by reatmz nor by 
ſenſe, for the ſenſe feemerh to perceive ſent: ble things,by int:oniffion and 
in{iinuation ; as the fight (whetherir be made by aconick impeffion, or 
by emis{ion orimmiliion of ipecies,or by effulion of rates and ©1-urs) and 
the hearing, ( whether it be that the aire is Aruc k, or that the prrs of the 
voice are carried to the ear, and (trike the ſenſe, ſo as to cauſe ,percepti- 
on of the voice) likewiſe odours to the noltrills, and ſapous to the 
rongue , and tangible things are derived ro the touch in the ſame manne:, 
Bur incorporealls are not capable of recciving ſuch impresſions, nerefore 
they cannor be comprehended by ſenſe. Bur neither by diſcourſe'or re 
ſon); for if diicourſe be a dicible and incorporeall, ( as the Stoick hold) 
he, who ſaith Incorporealls are underitood by diſcourſe, begs th:que!l- 
on; for when we demand, whether an incorporeall can be compretnded, 
he, raking incorporeall imply , would thereby ſhow the compraenfſion 


of incorporealls ; whereas diſcourſe it ſelf, if it be incorporeall, s a part 
ol 
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ofthe thing controverted, How then can any ſhow, that this incorporeall 
(ditcourſe ) 15 comprehended hrit > If by any incorporeall, we ſhall re- 
quire a demonſtration of its comprehenion , and ſo ro infinite, If by a 
body, the comprehenſion of bodies is the rhingin queſtion, By what then 
ſhall we demonltrate, thata body is comprehended , which is aſſumed to 
demonltrate th: comprehenſion of diſcourſe and incorporeall > It by a 
body we run into mmfinice , if by an incorporeall we run into the alternate 
common place, Thus diſcourſe being, if incorporeall,comprehenſible, none 
can ſay,rhar an incorporeal may be comprehended by ir.Bur if diſcourſe be 
a body, foraſmuch as there is controverſie concerning bodies , whether 

they are comprehended or nor, becauſe of the continuall efluxton ( as 

they callit) ot chem, in reſpe& whereof, they neither can admir demon- 

(tration, NT are conceived ro be ; inſomuch as Plats tearmerh bodies , 

yivGuevor , OvTee dt tne, generated, not-being, Hereupon I doubt which 
way che controverſie concerning body determineth , fince neither by a 
ui no: by an incorporeall, for the inconveniences alledged, Therefore 
nzich2r 15 it poſſible ro comprehend incorporealls by diſcourſe ; bur if 
they neither incur toſenſe, norare comprehended by diſcourſe , they 

cannot be comprehended at all. Now if we can neither aſſert the exiſtence 

of a body, nor of an incorporeall , we muſt ſuſpend as ro the Elements ; 

and perhaps we mult ſuſpend alſo concerning thoſe things, which are afcer 

the Elements; if, ofth:m, ſome are corporeall; others, incorporeall, 

and both theſe are controverted. Moreover, "45, An ought to ſuſpend 

concerning efhicient and mareriall principles , for the precedent reaſons , 

th: whole diſcourſe concerning principles will be 1nextricable, 


CHAP. VI. 
Of Temperament. 


Ur , ſerting this alide , how can they ſay , that Temperaments are 

nade of the firlt elements , when as } i is not any touch, nor con- 
tact, nor remperament , nor mixture at all, That touch is nothing, we 
ſhowed lately, in diſcourling concerning the exiltence of bodies. And 
that cemperament alſo , from whar they lay , is not poſſible, we ſhall 
briefly declare, They ſpz2ak much concerning it , and almoſt innumerable 
xe the controverſies of the Dogmariſts abour it , ſo as from rhe indijudi- 
cableneſs of the conrroverfic may be argued , the incomprehenſbility of 
the ſubje&t. To confure them all in particular , would be beyond our 
deſigne ; this which we ſhall ſay, we conceive may ſuffice. 

All contemperaredchings conſilt, asrhey ſay , of ſubltance and quali- 
tizs, Thy mutt therefore eirher hold , that either the ſubttances 
aremingled, and nnt the qualities, or the qualities bur nor the ſubſtan - 
ces, or neicher with the other, or both with one another. Bur if neither 
ſubitance nor qualities are mingled one with another, remperament will 
be unincelligible ; for how can one ſenſe be made of the things rempered,if 
the things tempered bz not mingled cogether, by any of rhe foreſaid waies, 
If rhey ſay, that the qualities are frmply adjacent one to anorher, bur the 
ſubſtance is mingled, this alſo 1s abſurd, for we comprehend nor qualities 
1ntemperaments, as ſeparate, but we feel them as made one by the things 
tempered, If rhey ſay, that th qualities are mingled, bur nor the ſubſtan- 
c25, 1t 1s impoſſible, for the ſubliſtince of che qualicies 1s in che ſubſtance. 
Wherefore ir is ridiculous to [ay , that the qualicies are ſeparated from 
their ſubitances, and ſo mingled with one another, and the ſubſtances lefc 

'ed;ived of their qualities, Iz remains to ſay, that the qualities and ſub- 
ances 
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ſances of things tempered paſſe through one another, and being mingled, 
make the remperaments Which is more abſurd rhen the former; for ſucha 
remperament is impoſſible. For example, Ifwith ten pints of water there 
bz mixed one pint of hemlock , the hemlock will be ſaid robe commixed 
with all the water; for, if a man take neve: ſo little of this mixture, he 
will find it full of the power of the hemlock. Now if che hemlock be 
mixed with every part of the water, and co-extended with it, the whole 
with the whole, by mutuall permeation of the ſubRances and qualities 
one through another, that ſo the temperament may be made ; and things, 
coextended with one another in every part » take upequall place, and 
conſequently are equall to one another, the pint of hemlock ſhall b: 
equallco the ren pints of water ; ſo thar rhe mixtion mult either be rwen- 
ty pints or tWopints , according to this hypotheſis of the manner of rem- 


perament. Andagain , one pint-of water being put to twenty pints of 
water, according to this hypotheſis , mult make che meaſure either of 


forty pints, or of twoonely ; becauſe we may either conceive the pint 
co be rwenty pints , as beivg co-extended with ſo many ; or the twenty 
pints to be thar one, with which they are coequaliz'd, Inlike manner, 
a man adding bur one pint, may argue , that the twenty pints which we 
ſe, ought to be twenty thouſand , or more , according to this hypothe- 
ſis of remperament , and that the ſame are but rwo onely ; than which, 
nothing is more abſurd ; Therefore this hypothefis of temperament is ab- 
ſurd. Now if temperament neither be by mixing the ſubltances onely, nor 
qualitics onely , nor both, noreither ; and belides theſe, nothing can be 
imagined; the manner of temperament , and of all mixtures , 15 not to be 
under{tood. Wherefore if thoſe things which are called Elements, arz 
not Capable of making contemperarions, neither by touching one ano- 
ther, nor by being blended or mingled, the Phytology ofche Dogmarift;, 
as co this rhing, is unintelligible, 


CHAP. VII 
Of Mot:on. 


Efides what hath been ſaid , the Phyſiology of the Dogmarilts may 

be conceived to be imposlible, by diſcouriingupon Morions ; for all 
commixtions mult be made by ſome morion of th2 Elements, and the et- 
ficient principle. If therefore we prove, that there 1s nogenerally ac- 
xnowledged ſpecies of morion, it will be manifeſt, that, though all which 
we formerly oppoſed ſhould, by way ot ſuppo! tion, be granted ; yer that 
which the Dogmatilts call Phyiick, ſerves ro no purpoſe. 


CHAP, VIII. 
Of locall- Motion. 


Hey who ſeem to have d1icourſed moſt exatly of Motion, ſay, there 

are lix kinds thereof, Locall-mntion , alteration, avemen: ation 
Uiminution, generation, and corruption. \We ſhall examine cach of rhe!e 
particularly, beginning with Locall-motion. This, according tothe Dog- 
maritts, 15 that, by which chit which morveth, paſſeth from place ro place, 
either according to its whole , or according to part ; according 29 it 
whole, as in them who walk ; according ro part, as in a {phear thar moves 
abour its center; for the whole remaineth in the ſame place, the parts 
enely change place. 
Th:ee' 
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Three, as | coficetve , arethe principall controverties concerning Mas 
tion, B44, and ſome other Philoſophers, hold that there is motion ; 
armen'des, Meliſſus, and orhers, that chere 1s nor motion ; the Scepticks 
wthing rather that it is , then char it 15 not. Foras to the Phxnomenas, 
it appeareth that there is motion ; bur as ro Philoſophicall ditcourſe, 
that there 15 not; If therefore , upon examinatinn of rhe "0s tg” on 


both des, we ſhall find them to be of equall weight, we ſhall nor aſſenc 


rocirher, Let us begin with thaſe who hold char it 18, 

Theſe inlitt molt npon evidence : for it, chey ſay, rhere is no motion, 
how doth th2 Sun app-ar now 1n the Ealt, anon in the Welt? or how doth 
be make the ſeaſons of the year , which are according as he is neerer to, 
or further from us 2 Or how do Ships pur oft from one port, and reach 
anther far dittant > Or how does he, who demies motion, go abroad and 
come home ? Thele they conceive cannot be anſwered, and therefore one 
ot che Cynicks, an Argument being propounded to him to take away mo- 
tion, made no anſwer bur roſe up and walk'd , [hewing by action and evi- 
dence, that there is motion, Thus they endeavour co lence the contrary 
Party. | 
Burt they who take away the exiſtence of motion, argue thus. If a 
thing be moved, it mult be moved either by ir ſelfe , or by ſome orher : 
but neither by it (elte, nor by any other. For thar which is ſaid ro be mo + 
ved not by ir ſelfe , mult be moved eirher by ſome cauſe, or by none; 
by no canſe rhey ſay nothing 1s done; if by ſome cauſe, the cauſe by which 
Ir 15 moved, will be irs mover, and ſo they will run into infinite, accor- 
ding to our uſuall way of arguinenr, Again, if that which moveth, effects, 
and that which eftects is moved, thac will alſo require anocher co move it, 
and thisa third , and foro infinite ; ſo that motion ſhall be with dur avy 
rrinciple or firlt beginning , which is abſurd, Therefore every thing thar 
moverh, is not moved by another, Bur neither by it ſelfe ; for every 
thing that moverh, either 1mpellech forward , or draweth backward, or 
upward, or downward ; therefore wharſoever moveth i ſelfe, mult doit 
atrer one of theſe wayes, If by impelling forward, it mutt be behind ic 
ſelfe ; if by drawing back , before it lelfe ; 1f upwards, below it ſelte ; if 
downwards, above it ſelfe. Bur for a thing ro be either above , or before, 
or b-low , o- behind ſelfe, is impollible ; ir is therefore impothble for 
any thing to be moved by it ſelfe, Bur it neither by ir ſelte, no by any 
other, then naching ar all is moved. If any recurre © apperite and clection 
we mult let hin know, that rhe queſtion 1s concerning that which 15 in our 
power, and thar this queſtion 1s indererminable, foratmach as we have not 
yer found a Criterie of truth. 

Agin, if a thing be moved, it 1s either moved in the place 10 which ic 15, 
9: in which ic 8 nor ; bur nar inthe place wherein it 1s, for it it beinie, 
t continges inir. Nor in the place in which ut 15 not , for where a thing 
1s Nory there it can neither act nor ſutter. This was the argument of Diode- 
1 (ronns, Bur it 18 anſwered ſeverall wayes, of which we hall onely 
alledge rhoſe which we conceive to be of greateſt force, together with rhe 
judement wi Þ appeareth for the preſent to us. Soine ſay. that arching 
may be moved in the place where it 1s , forthe ſph2ares which coll abour 
Meir centres are moved , and yet continue in their place. Inanſwerto 
whom, the A:oument ſhould be transferred to the ſeverall parts of the 
iphear, and we muit ſhow by this argument, it is not moved as to irs parts, 
f we will p-Ove chac noching is moved in the place wherein it 18, 

The ſyne anſwer may be made to thoſe , who ſay that a thing moved 
muſt rouch rwo places, thar wherein it is, and that ro which it goes ; 
We (ll ik them, ſ2eing that what 13 moved 1s carried from the place 

wherein 
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wherein it 15 to another , whether this be when ir 1s 1p the firſt place, or 
when it is in the ſecond > But whillt it is in the fic, it paſſech not to an- 
other, for it is yet inthe firlt; and when ir 15 not in chis, it paſſeth not our 
of it : Beſides this, the queſtion 1s begged. For in the place wherein it is 
nor, it cannot a& ; for no man will grant ſimply, that it 1s Carried ro any 


place, who grants not thar it 15 moved. 


Some there are who dittinguiſh thus: Place 1s taken two wares, largely, 
as my houſe ; ſtri&ly, as the aire, whichencloſerh the ſuperficies of a bo- 
dy. Now when athing that is moved is ſaid to be movedin place , we 
mean not place in the large ſenſe, bur in the fit. To theſe may be an- 
ſwered, by ſubdividing place largely caken ; that in one part thereof, the 
body is ſaid ro be moved properly,as being its exact place;in the other,noc 
ſo, this being the relt of the parts of place largely raken. Then inierring , 
that nothing can be moved, neither in the place wherein ir 1s, nor inthe 

lace wherein it is not, conclude, rhar neither 1n place ar large, improper- 
y taken , canany thing be moved. For it conliits of two parts , of that 
wherein the thing exactly is, and of that in which exactly it is noty in 
neither of which can any thing be moved, as was proved. 

It may be argued alſo thus : If any thing be moved, either ir is moved 
from ſome patr of the ſpace, and then another ; or it 1s moved all at once, 
over the whole diviſible intervall : Bur neither can any thing be moved 
from ſome firſt part of the ſpace, and then another , nor all at once, over 
the whole diviſible intervall , therefore nothing 15 moved. That nothing 
15 moved from ſome firſt part of the ſpace, 1s manifeſt from hence; for that 
if the bodies, and the places, and the times, in whichthole bodies are ſaid 
to be moved, be divided into infinite, there will be no motion, it being 
impoſſible ro find in infinites a firſt , from which firſt ( wy char whichis 
ſaid to be moved ſhall be moved, Bur if the things afore-ſaid end in an in- 
diviſible, andevery thing thar 1s moved paſſe the firſt divifible part of its 
Roe. in like manner as the firlt indivilible part of irs time, all things will 

of equal celerity; as the fleerelt Horſe,and a Tortoiſe; which is abſurder 
then the former, Therefore mntion is not made from ſome firſt part of 
the ſpace. Bur neither all ar once over the whole diviſible intervall. For 
if apparent things mult, as they ſay, clear rhings unapparent ; when a man 
ſhould go the ſpace of a Stadium , it is requiſite, rhar he firit perf..mm 
the firſt part of the Stadium, and then rhe ſecond , and ſo the other parts 
inorder. So every thing that is moved accordingtorhe firſt, muſt firlt be 
moved; for it that which is moved be ſaid to paſle at once over all the 
parrs of the place, in which it is moved, it will be in all irs parts at once; 
and if one part of che place be cold , another hot ; or one black, anther 
white, ſo muchas roqualifhe the things thar are init , that which moveth 
will be at once hot and cold, and black and white. Beſides, let them ſay, 
how much of the place at once that which is moved paſleth. If they ſay it 
1s indefinite, they grant, that ſomething may be moved over the face of 
the whole earth at once ; if they deny that , let them define the 

vantity of rhe place ; for ro endeayour exactly co define ſuch a place, 
than which the thing moved cannot paſle, at once, any (though never ſo 
lircle) greater diſtance , befides rhar it is abſurd and ridiculous, will per- 
haps incur the former inconvenience ; for all chings will be ſwift alike, 
ſeeing thar every thing paſlerh alike chrough dererminate places. But if 
they ſhall ſay, that whar is moved all at once js moved through alictle , 
bur nor exaRly determinate, place, we ſhall confound them by a S2rites, 
continually adding to the ſuppoſed magnitude , another very little mag- 
nirnde of place, Forif ar any crime they make a [tand , then they fall into 
their former derermination of the place, and rapge conceics ; bur if ; hey 
admir 
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admit an increaſe , we ſhall force them to grantgthat a thing may be mo. 
ved all at once over the whole earth, Wheretore neither are chole things 
which are ſaid ro bee moved, moved at once overthe whole divitible in- 
tervall ; and if neither all ar once, nor from ſome part , then nothing is 
moved. This & much more,1s alledged by rhoſe who take away locall moti- 
on:but we(not being ableto diſprove cereals arguments,or the phzno- 
menon which rhey tollow who ſay there is no mor1on,as tothe oppoſition 
zrwixt the Phxnomenas and the arguments ſuſpend whether there be 


motion or not, 
CHAP. IX, 
Of Augmentation and Duninution. 


Pon the ſame ground we ſuſpend as to Augmentation and Diminu- 
| # eh for, Evidence ſeems ro prove that they are, bur Diſcourſe (or 
reaſon ) to overrhrow them 5; As thus : That 1s augne nred 
b-ing all:eady an ens and ſubſiltenc, mult be moved further asro quantiry 
(fo: if any ſhall ſay thar by appoſition of one thing another 1s aug nented , 
he ſpeaketh falſly ): ſince therefore ſubltance never 1s at a (tand, bur all- 
wayes in fluxion, and ſome are intinuated into others , that which is aug 
mented harh nor irs firſt ſubtance with the addition of ſome orher, bur a 
ſubltance wholly new;As therefore (for inltance), If there being a piece of 
wood rhree foot long, ſome man purring to 1t a poee ren foot long ſhould 
ſay he hathaugmenred the piece of three foot. he ſhall ſay falſely, (foraſ- 
much as this 15 wholly another thing from the orher): ſo 1n every thing 
thatis ſaidro be augmenred,the former matter lowing our and new marter 
flowing in,if thar be added which is ſaid to be added,none will ſay that this 
is 2ugmNentation, bur alreration of the whole. 

The ſame may be ſaid of diminution ; for how can that which ſub- 
fifte nor, be ſaid ro be diminiſhed ? Beſides, if diminution be made by de- 
tration ugmentation by addition ; Bur neither detraQtion nor addi- 
rion be any thing ;Neicher is diminution nor augmentation any thing, 


CHAP. X, 
Of DetraGion and Addition. 


jÞ rn derraQion is nothing, they argue thus : If ſomething be d-- 
tracted from another, eirher an equall is detracted from an equall, 
or agreater from a leſſer, or aleſſer from a greater : Bur non: of cheſe ; 
therefore detration is m7 poſſible, Thar derration is nor made by any 
of theſe wayes, is manifelt. That which is derra&ed from another, before i£ 
is detrated , mult be contained inthat from which it is detracted, bur 
an equall is not contained in an equall, as fixe in fixe; for rhar whi. h con- 
tainerh onght to be greater than that which is contained ; and rhat 
from which ſomething is detraed , ought ro be grearer, than thare 
which is derra&ed, that afrer the derra@ton rhere may be ſomething 
remaining, for herein derra&ion ſeems to differ from quite taking away. 
Neither is the greater contained in the l:ſer, as fixe in five; rhat were 
abſurd. Neither is the leſſer contained in che greater ;torif five were 
contained in fixe, as the f2w2r in the moregby the ſame reaſon, in five 
will b: contained four, and in four three , and in three rwn,& in two 
one ; thus fixe ſhall contain five ,foure, three, rwo,nne, which bein 
Pur roger her make fifreen,which mult be conrainedin ſixe,if ir be DS 
that the leſſer is contained in the greater. In ike maner, in the fifreen 
L1LL which 
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which is containedin fixe, will be contained thirty five; and ie, by pro- 
grcfon, infinice numbers: bur iris abſurd ro ſay, that iphnice numbers are 
cotitained in the number fixe ; therefore it 15 abſurd to ſay that the leſſer is 
contained in rhe greater. If therefore ic be requilite rhat what 1s detrated 
from another be contained in the thing from which ic 1sderracted; bur nei- 
rher equallis contained in equall nor the greater in the lefler, nor the 
leflerin the greater; nothing certainly is derracted from any thing. 
Again,if ſomerhing be derrated from ſomething , euther the whole 
is detrated from the whole , or part from part, or the whole trom the 
part, or part from the whole. Bat'ro ſay, thar rhe whole 1s detracted from 
the whole or from patty is abſurd ; it remaines therefore ro ſay, thar the 
part is detracted from the whole or from parc, which is abſurd alſo. We 
will inſtance (not to change our example in numbers, as being moſt per- 
;picuous )in the number Ten ; and ler us ſuppoſe one to be tubltracted 
from it. This one cannot be ſubtracted from rhe whole ren, nor from the 
remaining part of it, nine, asI ſhall prove; therefore 1sit not ſubliracted, 
For if one be ſubſtrated from the whole ren , for as much as ren 
is nothing elſe bur ren unites, nor any one of the unites, bur a combi. 
nation of all, this unity, to be cubftraied out of the whole cen, muſt be 
ſubſtracted out of every unite : Bur' firſt, from an unite nothing can be 
ſubſtraRKed, for unires are indivifble, and therefore one cannor be ſub- 
Rratedfrom ren in this manmer. Bur if we grant, an unite may be taken 
from every unirezanunire will haye ten parts,and havingten parts will bean 
anite ; now there being ren other parts remaining, from which were ſub- 
{ſtrated the ten parts of that which is called an unite, thoſe 
ten will be cwenty : Buc ir is abſurd to ſay that one 1s ten, and that cen 
is twenty, and rhat what is indivifible ( according to them ) is divided , 
therefore ir is abſurd to ſay, that an unite 1s ſublitractedtrom the whole 
number ten, But neither is the unite ſubſtraed from the remaining num- 
ber Nine, for that from which a thing is ſubltracted remaineth nor intice, 
but the nine remaineth intire afrer rhe ſubſtraction of the unice. Beſides, 
the Ninebeing nothing elſe bur nine Unites, if the nnite be ſaid ro be 
raken away from the whole, the nine irſelte willbe taken away; if 
from a part of the nineas from eighr, the ſame abſurdicieswill folloyy : if 
from an unice which 1s the laſt,they mult ſay thatanunire is divikble,which 
is abſurd; therefore rhe unite is not ſubltracted our of che Nine, Now if ir 
neither be ſubltrated fromthe wholeren, nor from a parr thereof,neither 
Cana part be ſnb{tracted from rhe whole, nor from a parr, If therefore 
neither w hole can be ſubſtraſted from whole, nor part from whole, nor 
whole from parr, nor part from part , nothing 1s ſubſtrated from ano- 
ther. 
Likewiſe Addition is reckoned by them among| things impoſſible: for , 
Try they, that which is added is either added to it (elfe, or to ſome ſubjet 
prxexiltent, or to that which conliſts of both; but none of theſe is rtue; 
eherefore-nothing 1s added to another, For inſtance; ſuppoſe the quantity 
of four pintes, and thereto ler be added one pinte,I demand, To whar it is 
added > To it ſelfe it cannot, for that which is added is diverſe 
from that co wiichic is added ; bur nothing is diverſe from it ſelfe. 
Bur neither 1s it added to that which conſiſts of both, the meaſure of four 
pintes and one pint, for how can any. thing be added rothar whichis nor 
yet, Beſides, if ro the four pintes, and ro the one pinre, be added a pint, 
it will make up hxe pinres, from the quanrity of foure pints and rhe one 
pince and the addirionall pinte, Now if to the four pintes onely, be added 
one pinre,toraſmuch as that which 1s coexrended with another mul be c- 
quall wich chat ro whichic is coextended , if one pints bz _ 
rende 
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tended with four pintes , it will double the quanticy of che four pintes, 
ſo as the whole meaſure will be eight pinces , which we ſee to be other- 
wiſe. If therefore thac which is ſaid to be added , be neither added to ic 
ſelfe, norto ſome other ſubjze& , nortothar which confiſts of both cheſe, 
and, beſides theſe, there be nothing ; certainly there is po addition of one 
thing to another, 


CHAP. XL 
Of Tranſpoſition. 


Fry poſition comes within the compaſle of addition, and detra&ion, 
and locall motion, for it is a detraRion from one thing, and addition 


ro another, tranhently. 


CHAP. XII. 
Of Whole and Part. 


f any may be ſaid of Whole and Parr, for the whole ſeemeth to be 
made by convention, and addition of the parts ; but by derration of 
any one, or more of them, it leaveth to be whole, 

Beſides, if there be a whole , either ir isa thing diverſe from its parts, 
or its parts are the whole , but ir ſeems not co be diverſe from 1ts parts ; 
for, the parts being raken away, nothing remainerh whereby we may think 
that the whole is any thing betides them. Now if the parts are the whole, 
the whole is onely a word, andan empty name , but hath no proper ſub- 
iltence, as diſtance is nothing more then chings diſtant , and contiguiry 
nothing bur things contiguous ; Therefore che whole is not any ching. 
Bur neither the parts alſo 3 forif there are parts , eirher they are parts of 
the whole, or parts of one anorher, or each is part of it ſelfe. Nor of the 
whole , for that is nothing more then the parts themſelves, Beſides, the 
parts would then be parts of themſelves , becauſe every part 15 completive 
of the whole. Neither of one another, for a part ſeemeth to be contained 
inthar whereof ic isa part, andit were abſurd to ſay, that the hand ( for 
example ) is contained in the font. Neither 1s each of chem a parr of it 
lelfe, for then, as containing , and contained by ir ſelfe, a thing will be 
ſonar, and lefſe then it ſelfe, Now if thoſe which we call parts, neither 

2 Parts of the whole, nor of themſelves, nor of one another, they are 
nor parts of any thing) and if parts of nothing, neither are they parts, for 
relatives are raken away togerher. This by way of digreſſion ; for we trea- 
ted of Whole and Part once before, 


CHAP, XIII, 
Of Alteration. 


Ome alſo deny that thereis any alteration or naturall mutation, ( as 
J) they cerm ir.) arguing thus. 1t ſomerhing be changed, either thar 
which 1s changed is a body, or incorporeall ; bur neither of cheſe is derer- 
minable, therefore alteration it ſelfe is indererminable. If any rhing alcer 
dy operating as a cauſe, ir alters as being the patient ; andthe ſubſiſtence 
of 1t, as cauſe, is ſubverced, together with which the patient alſo is ſubver- 
ted, not having a thing from which to ſuffer ; therefore nothing 1s alce- 


ted, 
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Moreover, if there be alteration, it is either of a being, or of a nor-being . 
bur a nort-being is inſubliftert , andcan neither ſuffer nor: aQ, therefore 
it is not Capable of alteration. If thar which is changed , be a being, it js 
either changed as a being, or as a not-being, As a nor-being it is not chan- 
ged, for nor-beings are nor. If it be changed as a being , it becomes diffe. 
rent from a being, thar is, it will not bea being : but to ay char a being is 
a not-being, is abſurd. Therefore a being is not changed. Now if neither a 
being be changed, nor a not-being, and beſides theſe there is nothing, it re- 
maines to ſay, that nothing is changed. 

Some argue thus ; that which is changed, maſt be changed in ſome time, 
bur neither is any ching changed 1n the crime palty nor in the future, nor in 
the preſent , (as we ſhall ſhew); therefore nothing is changed. In time 
palt or future, nothing is changed ; for neither ofthele 1s preſenc, bur ir is 
impoſſible for any thing to a& or ſuffer , in a non-exiſtent and not-preſent 
time, Bur neither in the preſent , for perhaps the preſent alſo is inexi- 
tent. This Tow, now, is indivifible : bur ic is impoſſible to imagine that 

iron (for example) can be changed from hard to ſoft , or thar any other al- 
eration can be made in indivifble rime , for they ſeem to require ſucceſſ;- 
on. Now if nothing be changed either in the time paſt, nor in the preſent, 
nor 10 the future, nothing at all is changed. 
Moreover, if there be alteration, F either it is ſubjeR ro ſenſe, or toin- 


be Elle ; not to the ſenſes, for _—_ receive onely fingle notions, bur alte- 


ration hath a two fold reſpe&, borthro that, our of which the alterarion is, 
and to that, into which it is. If they ſay,Ir is intelligible , for as much as 
chere is an indererminable controverſie concerning intelligibles, as we 
have already ſaid, we cannot aſſert the being of Alreration. 


CHAP. XIII. 
Of Generation, and Corruption. 


Eneration, and Corruption, arz ſubyerted together with addirion, 

and detraction, and alteration ; for without theſe nothing can be ge- 
nerared, nor corrupted: as for example. Of rhe corruption of the num- 
ber Ten, ſay they, 1s generated rhe number Nine , by ſubſtraRtion of one, 
and of nine corru red, is generatedren , by addirion of one ; and cancket 
(by alreration) of brafſe corrupred , therefore the forenamed motions be- 
ing taken away, perhaps it nece!{arily followeth , rhat Generation and 
Corruption are alſo raken away. 

Moreover, ſome argue thus, Tf Socrates were generated , he was gene- 
nerated either when he was nor Socrates, or when he was Socrates : if when 
he was , he mult have been gencrared twice; if when he was not he was, 
and was nor, at the ſame time. He was, as being venerated ; he was not, 
according tothe hypotheſis, Again, if Socraces died , cicther he died when 
he lived, or when he was dead; not when he lived, for ſo the ſame perſon 
ſhould be borh dead and alive ; neither when he was dead, for ſo he ſhould 
dyerwice. Therefore Socrares died nor. Byrthis argument , upon every 
thing thar 1s ſaid ro be generated, or corrupted , Generation and Corrup- 
tion may be ſubverred. 

Some argue thus. If there be generation, that which is g2nerated, 15 
either abeing, or a nor-being ; not a not-being, for to that , which # 0: 
nothing can happen, not ſo much asro be, Neicher a being, for if a being 
be generated, it is generated either as it is a being , oras it 15 a not-beiny. 
As it is a not-being, ir is nor generated , and if it be generared as a being, 


tor as mnch as a thing 1s generated of ſomething different from it , on 
whic 
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which is generared muſt be different froma becing, char is , a notSeting, 
Therefore thar which is generared ſhall be a not-veeing, whichas abſard 
Now if neither a beeing , nor a not-beeingbe generated, nothing ar all is 
nerated. 
of Upon the ſame grounds alſo nothing is corrupted, For if ſomerhing de 
corrupted it is either abeeing , or a not-beeing ; not a not-beeintg , fot 
chat which is corrupted muſt ſuffer _—_— a beeing, for cicher ir is 
corrupted, as continuing in rhe ſtare of a beeing, ot as not continuing, 
If as continuing in the (tate ofa beeing, the ſame will be at once a beeing 


' anda not-beeing ; becauſe it 1s not corrupted as a notebeeing, bur as it is 


a beeing; and as it is corrupted, it is different from a beeing , and conſe- 
quently a not-being. Bur 1t is abſurd ro ſay , the ſame thing is a beeing 
and a nor-becing ; therefore a beeing is not corrupted whilſt it con- 
tinuerh in the ſtate ofa beeing, Bur if a beeing be corrupred, nor whillt ie 
is 10 the ſtate of a beeing , bur firit reduced ro a not»becing, and after- 
wards corrupted ; it is not a beeing, bur a not-beeing, that is cortupted ; 
which ( as we ſaid before ) 1s impoſhble, If therefore neither a beeing is 
corrupted, nor a not-beeing , and beſides theſe there is nothing, nothing 
15 corrupred. This may ſerve, by way of Surnmary, to ſay of Motions ; 
whenceit followeth, that the Phyſiologie of the Dogmatilits is inexiſtent z 


and uninrelligible, 


CHAP. XV. 
Of Ref. 


N like manner ſome donbt as to nature of Reſt, ſaying , That whacrſoe- 
ver moves reſts norz bur every body continually moverh , according to 
the opinions of the Dogmartiſts, who ſay, that ſubltance is fluid, and hath 
continuall evacuations and recruits. ( Whence the Platonickschuſe rather 
ro call Bodies, Things generated, than Beeings; and Heraclitss compared 
an mobilicy of our matter tothe rapid courſe of a River.) Therefore no 
ody reſts. 

7 Army chat which is ſaid to reſt, ſc-mei ro be contained by the things 
thar are abour it ; that which is contained ſuffers, bur there 15 no patient; 
for, as we proved before, there is no cauſe, therefore nothing reſts, Some 
arouerchus: That which reſts ſuffers, that which ſuffers is moved; therefore 
thac which is ſaid toreſt is moved, and if moved, it reſts not. Hence alſo 
it is manifeſt, that an incorporeall reſts not ; forifthat wich reſts ſuffers, 
and to ſuffer be proper ro bodies, and nor ro incorporealls, no incorpo- 
reall either ſuffers nr reſts; therefore nothing reſts. 

Now foraſmuch as none of the fore-named are underſtood without 
Place or Time, we mult proceed to diſquiſition of theſe ; and if we prove, 
that theſe exiſt nor , rheotherswill appear to be inexiſtent upon that ac- 
count alſo, Let us begin with Place, 


CHAP. XVI. 
Of Place. 


Lace is taken two waies, properly, and improperly ; improperly, to; 
place ar large, as a City ; properly, for that in which we are exactly 
contained. We enquire of place in the proper exact ſenſe ; ſome have al- 
ſerted it, others deny'dir, others ſuſpended. Ofrheſe, they who aflerr it, 


recur toeyidence ; For who is there, ſay rhey, who will affirm, there 1s 
nor 
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not place g when they behold the parts of place, as, right, left ; upwards, 
downwards ; before, bchind : and thar the ſame perſon 1s at ſevccall times 
in ſeverall places ; and chat where my Matter ws cx there do I now reach, 
They argue alſo, rhat chere is place, becauſe things are naturally leight or 
heavy z and for that the Antients ſaid, Chaos was firft; forthey hold, thar 
Chaos is place, becauſe it contained all things that were made in.it. And 
if a body be anything, ſay they, ſo is place alſo; for without this, there 
will be no body : and if there be a mou which, there isalio an of wh.ch, 
and an in which, that 1s, place, The firſt is 1n either, the ſecond therefoe 
in both. 

Bur neither do they who take away place grant , thar the parts of place 
are; for place 1s nothing elſe bur its parts: And he who atlects thac place 
is, it he takes for granted that 1ts parts are , endeavours t5 make good the 
thing in queſtion, by ir ſelf. In like manner they do fooliſhly, who ſay, 
that ſomething is in aplace, when as place ir ſelf is abſolurely os bp ro 
be: They take away rogerher with it the exiſtence of place , which of ic 
ſelf is not granted, and the of which, and the from which , are p:ovedto be 
inexittent, as well as place ; anddiſallow Heſrod, as not a competent 
judge in Philoſophy. And thus overthrowing the arguments alledged, for 
the exiltence of place , they, with greater ſubtlety, egy ic to be inexti- 
ſent, converting to their own uſe thoſe opinions of the Dogmarilts con- 
cerning place, which ſeem of greateſt weight;zas that of the Sroichs,and thar 
of the Peripateticks,in this manner : The Sroicks ſay Yacunm 15 that which is 
Capable of beting,conmained by a beting,but is not contained:Or a diſtance void of 
bod):Or a diſt ance not contained by a body. But place is a diſtance which is contai- 
ned by a been g,and 15 adequate to that which containeth ugthey call a body a b:e- 
mp ; the diſtance, which is partly contained by the body , partly not con:ained, 
Region, Whereas others by Region underitand the place of agrear body , 
ſo as place and region differ in magnitude. Now its objected , when they 
ſay, P ace the d ſlance conta ned by a body ; how dothey mean it ro be a 
dittance, (or dimenſion ) whether the lergrhof a body, or the breadth, or 
rhe depth onely , or whether all chree together > If they mean bur one of 
theſe, the place will not be adzquare to that whoſe place ic is, Belides, 
that which containerh will be parr of that which is contained , whi. h 
were abſurd. If all the rhree dittances, foraſmuch as in rhar which is called 
place, there 15 not vacuum, nor any other body that harh dimenſions ; but 
that body which is ſaid ro be in the place, conliſfts not of diſtances, ( fot 
that 15 length, and breadth, and depth, reniſtance alſo comes within theſe) 
the body it ſelf will be its own place , and that which containerh will be 
the {ame with that which 1s contained, which were abſurd. There is not 
cherefore any diſtance of the place, and PINE] Pace is nothing, 

There 1s alſo an argument to this effect. Foraſmuch as in a rhing that 1s 
ſaid to be in place, there are nog ſeen double dimenliions, bur one length, 
and one breadth, and one depth; wherher are theſe dimenſions of rhe body 
onely, or of place, or of both 2 If of place onely, then the body will have 
no proper leygth. bredrh, or depth, and conſequently it will not bea 
body, which 1s abſurd. If of both, foraſmuch as Vacuum hath no ſubli- 
ſtance beſides the dimenſions , and thoſe of the Vacuum ſubjected ro rhe 
body ; of whatſoever dimenſions the body confifts , of the ſame will the 
vacuum conſiſt alſo, For of the exiſtence of reſiſtance, nothing can be po- 
frively aſſerted. as we formerly ſhewed. Now ſeeing that the dimen'1ons 
which belong to the Vacuum, and are the ſame with the Vacuum, appear 
onely inthe body, which 1s vitble, the body will be Vacuum , wich 15 
abſurd. If the dimenſions are of the body onely, then there will be no ci- 


meonſion of place, and conſequently no place ; if therefore rhe dimenſion 
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vi place be not found by any of the foreſaid waies, there is no place. 
This 1s likewiſe alledged : When a body enters into a Vacuum, which 
thereby becomes a place , either the yacuum ſuffers, or yields , or is de- 
troyed ; bur if it ſuffers, rhe ſame will be full and yacuous ; if ir eicher 
yields, being f moved locally, or is deftroy'd by motion, vacuum will be 
a body , for theſe are proper atfeRions of a body. Bur it is abſurd to ſa 
the ſame is vacuuous and full , or that vacuum is a body ; therefore ir is 
abſurd ro ſay , tha: a vacuum =y be occupared by a body , and become 
place, Whence it is alſo found , that vacuum is abſolutely inexiſtent, if ic 
.cannot be occupared by a body , ſoas to become place ; for yacuum was 
aid ro be that, whic h may bz occupared by a body. : 
Hereby alſo 1s ſubverred Kegion , for eitherir is a oreat place, or is Cir- 


cumſcribed with the place ; bur if it be partly occupated by body , and . 


partly a vacuous dittance or dimenſion, ir is taken away with both. This, 
and much more, is alledged againſt the opinion of the Stoicks concerning 
place, wherein they difſent fromorhers. 

Bar the Peripatericks ſay , that Place rs the term ( or inmoſt ſuperficies) 
of that which contameth, inaſmuch as it contameth + ſorhar my place is the 
ſuperficies of the aire which incloſerh my body : Burif this be place, the 
ſame will be and not be ; for when a body is abonr to go into ſome place, 
foraſmnch as nothing can be in that which is nor, it is neceſlary that place 
firtexiſt, and then rhar body be in it ; ſo thar there mult be place , be- 
forerhere can be a body thar 1s ſaid ro be in place, Bur inaſmuch as place 
15 made, by accommodating of rhe ſuperficies of the thing containing , to 
the thing contained, place cannor exiſt before rhere be a body in ic, and 
therefore will nor have been before. Bur it is abſnrd to ſay, that the ſame 
15 ſomerhing, and 1s not ; therefore place is nor the term of a ching conti- 
nent, in as much as it containerh. 

Moreover , if place be ſomerhing,, it 15 either generate or ingenerare z 
nor ingenerare, for they ſay it 15 made , whilft it 15 conformed to the bo- 
dy which is in it; bur neither is 1c generate, for either when the body 1s 1n 
place , then is made rhe place , in which char which is in place, 
15 now ſaid ro: bz; or when it 15 notin it : bur neither when ir is in ic, (for 
it 1s already the plac ofthe body thar is in it ) ſeeing thar which contai- 
nzrh is adapred, as they ſay, to that which is contained, and ſo becommeth 
place. Bur nothing can be adapted round abour chart which is nor in ir. 
Now if place be neither made when the body is init , nor when it is not 
in itz and bzfides theſe, we know not any way , then place is nor genera- 
red; bar if ir be neirhergenerate nor ingenerate, it is not art all. 

More generally may be argued rhus : If there be place, it is either a bo- 
dy or incorporeall ; bur borh theſe are doubrfull , as we diſcourſed for- 
merly, therefore place it ſelfis doubtfull. Place is underſtood with refe- 
rence to the body whereof it 1s place ; but that which is alledged concer- 
ning the exiſtence of a body 15 uncertain, therefore that which is ſaid of 
place, The place of every parricular rhing is not eternall , bart if it be ſaid 
to be generared, it will be found ro be inexiſtent, foraſmuch as generati- 
on it ſelf is not. Mach more mighr be ſaid, bur nor to inſiſt longer here- 
on , we ſhall, from whar hath been ſaid, infer , thar the Scepricks oughr 

not to aſſent to any thing,that 1s ſaid by the Dogmatiſts concerning Place, 
but to Suſpend, 
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CHAP. XVII, 
Of Time. 


He ſame we do in the queſtion concerning Time. For by Pheno. 
mena's, time {eemerh ro be ſomerhing z bur by chat which is ſaid of 

it, it ſeems to have no beeing ; tor ſome athrm, thar time is the interyall 
of the morion of time, (by cime underitanding the world) ; others, that it 
is the motion of the world. Ariſtoile, or, as ſome, P:ato, that it is the 
number of prim Va poſterins 10 motion. Strato, Or, as ſome, A? iſtotle, that 
it is che meaſure of morion and reſt, Epicurus , (as Demeirinus the Lacedemo- 
nian ſaith) rthatit 15 an accident of accidents , accompanying daies, and 
nights , and hours, and afte&tions, and apathies, and morions , and relts, 
As toits eſſence , ſome affirm ir is a body , as the followers of ,/£ne/ide. 
ww: for they hold , it differs nothing from becing , and from che firlt bo. 
dy; othes, that it is incorporeall. Now therefore, either all theſe diflo. 
nant opinions are true, or all are falſe; or ſome are true, ſome falſe, Bur 
all cannot bz true, for molt of them are repugnant to one another ; neithe; 
will the Dogmatilts yield char all are falſe. Betides , if we ſhould grant 
ic to be falſe, that Time is a Body , and falſe likewiſe, char ic is INCorpo- 
reall, it muſt immediately begranted, that Time is not at all ; for belides 
theſe, there can be nothing. Neither is it poſſible ro comprehend which 
aretrue,which falſe, by reaſon of the equivalence of the arguments on 
both ſides, and the uncertainty of the Criterie and the Demonſtration, 
For theſe reaſons therefore , we cannot aſſert any thing concerning Tire, 
Moreover, ſeeing that Time exilts not without motion or reſt , if motion 
and reſt beraken away , Timealſo is raken away. Nevertheleſle, ſom: 
brivg theſe arguments againſt Time. 

If Time be, either it is determinare, or infinite; if determinate, ir began 
from ſome time, and will end in ſome time ; and conſequently rhere was 
once a time when time was nor, that 1s, before it began ro be ; and there 
will be a rime when cime thall nor be, that is, when it ſhall have ceas'd ro 
bez which is abſurd ; Therefore Time 15 not dererminare. Now if it be in- 
tinice, foraſmuch as one 15 ſaid ro be paſt, another preſent, anorher furure; 
the future and preſent either are or are not ;z but if they are nor . ſceing 
there onely remains the preſent , than which nothing can be ſhorter, 
Time will be determinate , and conſequently there will ariſe the ſ:me 
diftculries as at firſt, Bur if the paſt exilt, and the future exilt, rhey mull 
both be preſent ; bur it is abſurd to ſay, rhat that which is pait and furure 
45 preſent, therefore time is not infinice. Now if it be neither infinite nor 
determinate, it is not at all. 

Moreover. if time be, *cis either divihble or indiviſible ; indivifible ir 
15 nor, for it 1s divided, as they ſay, into preſent, palt, and furure ; but n2t- 
ther is it diviſible, forevery diviſible is meaſured by ſome parr of it (elf, 
thar whichmeaſureth being applied ro every part of the thing m<eaſur20, 
as when we meaſnre a Cubir wuh a Digir. But time cannoc b2 meaſured 
dy any part of ir ſelf; for if the preſent ( for example) meaſureth the pit, 
ic muit be inthe pail, and conſequently paſt; and, if the furure, ic mu't b: 
inthe furure, and conſequently furure. In like manner che furnrce , :!t if 
meaſure the orhers, mult be preſent ard palt : and the paſt muſt be furur? 
and preſent, which is a contradiction ;, therefore it is not diviiable. Now 
If ir be neither diviſible nor indivifible, it is not ar all. 

Again , Time is ſaid ro have three parts, the paſt , che preſent, and rh! 
future, of which, the paſt and future are not , (for if che pait and furu'? 
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were now, each of them would be the preſent) neither is che preſent alſo, 
F.xr if the preſent time be, ic is either indiviſible or diviſible ; indivifible ir 
13 no: for things that are changed, are ſaid to be changed in preſent crime; 
bur nothing 15 changed in indivitible time, as, I am tofrned, or the like, 
Therefore the preſent time 1s not indivifible. But neither 1s ir diviſible :; 
© cannot be divided into preſents ; for by reaſon of the ſwife luxion of 
things in th2 world, the preſent is impercepribly changed into the palt. 
Neicher is it divided into palt and furure , for then it were inexiftent , as 
having one part nol >nger exillent , the other nor yer exiltent, Whence 
neicher can the preſent be the end of the palt, and beginning of the turure, 
for ſo it will be and not be; it will be, as it 1s preſent ; and not be, becauſe 
irs parts are not : Therefore it is not diviſible, Now if the preſent be nei- 
choir diviiible nor indivifible, it 1s nor ar all. Bur if there be neirher preſent, 
nor pa(t, nor future, Time 1s nor ; for chat which conſiſts of whar is nor, 


if ſelf 15 nor. 

Againit Time; 1s alſo brought this argument : If rime1s, 1t is eicher ge- 
necate and corruprible , or ingenerate and incorruptible, Ingenerate and 
10:0:7aptible it 18 not, for part 1s palt, and hath no longer beeing ; parr is 
fu:ure, and hath no beeing yet: Burt neither is it generate and corruprible; 
ſo: things thar are generated are generared of ſome beeing, and things that 
are corrupted are corrupted into ſome beeing, according to the tenet of 
the Dognarilts,. If therefore it de corrupred into the patt, ir is corrupted 
1nco a not-beeing ; and if it be generared of the furure, it 1s generated of a 
no: -beeing, for neirher of theſe is. Bur it is abſurd ro ſay, thar a thing is 
o2nerated of a not-beeing, or corrupted into a not-beeing ; therefore 
Time is not generate and corruptible. Now iftime be neither ingenerate 
and incorruptible, nor generate and corruprible, ir is not ar all, 

Moreover , foraſmuch as every thing that is generated ſeems to be ge- 
nerated in time ; if rime be generated, ic 1s generated intime ; it is there- 
fore either gznerated in ir ſelf, or onetime in another : bur if in ir ſelf, 
the ſame will be and nor be ; for ſince that in which any thing is genera- 
red, mu't be pre-exiſtent ro that which is generared in ir ; time generated 
in it ſelf, if it be generared, 15 not yet ; and if it be generated 1n ir ſelf, ic is 
already, Wherefore time 1s not generared in it ſelf, Bur neither 1s one 
time gzneraced in another ; for it rhe preſent be generared in the furure , 
the future muſt b: preſent; and if in the paſt, che paſt. The ſame may be 
ſaid of other rimes; therefore onetime is not generatedin another. Now 
if tine be neither g2nerated in it ſelf, nor onetime in another , 1t 15 nat 
generate ar all. Bur thar it 15 not ingenerate, we ſhewed alſo. Therefore 
ſeeing it 1s neither generate nor ingenerate, it 15 not at all; for every Beeing 
mult cicher be generate or ingenecate. 


CHAP, XVII. 
Of Number. 


| ary 4: Time ſeemerth not to bez confidered without Nember , it 
will nor be from the purpoe, toſpzak ſomething briefly concer ning 
Number. As to common converſation, we ſay, without opinion, thar we 
number ſomething ; and allow it to be (aid, char number 1s ſomerhing : 
bur ch- ſuperfluous curiolity of che Dogmnarilts urgerh us to diſpute 
aozinlt ir. The Pythagoreans aflere Numbers to be the elements of the 
Wo-ld , fo* they ſay,rhat Phenomen?'s muſt conſiſt of ſomerhing , bur 
the Elements muſt be ſimple , therefore chez Elements are unapparent. 
Now of things unapparent, ſome are bodies, as vapours, and liccle bulks ; 
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others incorporeal, as figures, and idea's ,and numbers,ot which bodies are 
compounded , confiſting of length , breadrh, depth , refiitence, and gra- 
vity, The elements theretore are not onely unapparent, bur incorporeall, 
Morcover, number is conlidered in every incorporeall, tor it is either one, 
or two, or more; whence is gathered, that the elements of all things are 
pumbers, which are unapparent and incorporeall, and conlider'd in all 
things ; and his nor imply, but by che Monad, and rhe Þ indetinice Dy- 
ad, made by compolition of the Monad , by participation whereof, all 
particular Duaes are Duads. Of theſe are made che other numbers, which 
8re conſidered in things numerate, and, they ſay, frame the world. For 
the Point is correſpondent to the Monad, the Line to the Duad, ( tor it is 
conlidered , as lying berwixt two points) the Superhcies to the Triad, 
(for they ſay) it is the Auxion of a line into breadth co another point over 
2gaivlt ir), The body of the Terrad ro the Terrad , for it is made by ele. 
vating the: ſuperficies to a point over ir, Theſe fictions they make 
of bodies, and of the whole world, which rhey affirm to be governed ac. 
cording to harmonicall proportions ; rhe Diateſſaron, which is ſeſqui- 
rertia, as 8ro 6 ; the Diapente, which 1s ſeſquialtera, aFgto 63 andthe 
Diapaſon; which is duple, as 12 to 6. Theſe things they dream, aſſerting 
number ro be ſomething diſtin& from the things numbred , arguing thus : 
If an Animal be in its own proper reſpeR one, a Plant, not being an ani- 
mal, will not be one ; bur a plant is one, therefore an animal is nor one 
t in its own proper reſpe& , bur accordipg co ſomerhing extrinſecall that 


wr 79 dave is Confideredin it, whereof every thing partakes , and 1s made one by ir, 


oy ab. 


Andif number be the things numbered, foraſmuch as the things numbred 
are ( for example ) men, and oxen, and horſes , number mult be men, 
horſes, and oxen ; and number mult be white, and black, and bearded, if 
the things numbred happen to be ſuch; bur this is abſard, rherefore num- 
ber is nor the things which are numbred , bur hath a peculiar exiltence 
diſtin& from them , according to which it 1s confider'd in the things 
numbred , andis alſo an element. 

The Pythagoreans having thus colle&ed , rhar number is nor the things 
yumbred , on comes in the inſoluble doubt concerning number; 
for number is ſaid to be Number, therefore 1s either the things numbred, 
or ſome extrinſecall thing diſtin& from them 3 bur neicher is number rhe 
things numbred,as the Pythagoreans have demonſtraredznor is it any thing 


* reading 68 diſtin from them, as we * ſhall declare ; rherefore number is nothing. 
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Thar number is nothing extrinſecall , diſtin from the chings numbred , 
we ſhall prove, inſtancing in the Monad, for the better explicarion here- 
of. For ifthe Monad be ſomething 1n it ſelf, by participation whereof, 
every thing thar participates of 1t becomes one , either the Monad it ſelf 
1s bur one, or it 15 as many as there are things which participate of ir ; bur 
if it is one, Whether doth each of rhoſerhings which are ſaid to participate. 
of it, participare of the whole, or of part thereof > For if one man ( for 
example) hath the whole Monad, there will be no more Monad, whereof 
one horſe, or one dog ,, or any of thoſe things which we ath:m to be one, 
can communicate. For, ſuppoſing one garment to be among(t many 
naked men, if one otthempur iron, thereſt muſt remain naked, and 
without any garment ; now if every one participates of part thereof, firlt, 
2 Monad will have a part, and conſequently elinles parrs into 
whichir is divided, which were abſurd. Again, as a part of the D-cad.(as 
a Duad) is not a Decad, ſo neither will a parr of the Monad be a Monad, 
and therefore nothing part icipares of che Monad : therefore there is not 
ove Monad, of whoſe parts all tingulars participate. Now if the Monads 
are equall in number co all numerate things , of which the word _ is 
prxdt- 
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5: xdic ated, by participation of waich Monacs every particular is ſaid ro 
b! one, there will be infinite Monads thus participated. And thele either 
participare ofa tranſcendent Monad , or of Monads which are of equall 
r'1mber with them , and are for that reaſon Monads ; or they participate 
107, but are Monads without any participation. If theſe can be Monads 
without Participation , every ſenable thing may in like manner be one 
wi. hout participation z and then che Monad , which 1s conlidered in ir 
ſelf, 15 overthrown. Bur if theſe Monads alfoare by participation, either 
they all participate of One , Orthere 1s one peculiar toea.h ; if all part 1- 
cipate of one, each participates of part thereof, or ofthe whole; where- 
upon follow the former abſurdities : bur if each hath a peculiar to ir ſelf, 
w2 mult coniderover cach of theſe another Monad , and over each of 
thoſe another, and fo ro infinite. If therefore ro comprehend, that there 
1:2 fome Monads in themſelyes , by participation whereof every thing 
rhat i3 15 one, it be requiſite ro comprehend infinirely intinice intelligible 
Mnnads ; bur it 15 1mpothble to comprehend intinitely infinice inrelligi- 
bl Monads ; by conſequence it is impoſſible to aſlert , thar there are cer- 
tai intelligible Monads , and that every being is one, being made one by 
participation of 11S proper Monad. Therefore 1t 1s abturdalſo to ſay, there 
are as many Monads as there are things participant of them, Now if that 
which is ſaid to be Monadin ir ſelf, neither 1s one, nor ſo many as are 
the things which participate of it , there 1s no ſuchthingas a Mnnadin ic 
ſelf, In like manner, neither will there be any of rhe other numbers in ic 
ſelf; for the ſame argument which we haye brought againit che Monad , 
will hold again(t them all. Bur if number neither be in it [clf, as we have 
hewn; nor nanber be the rhings numbered, as rhe Pythavorears appro- 
y2d; and beiid25 thele there 1s nothing ; we mult ſay, that Number is nor. 
Moreover, how dothey , who conceive number to be ſomerhing ex- 
tinſecall, dittinct from the things numbered, afh:m, that the Duad is oe- 
nerared of the Monad? For when we add a Monad to another Mnad,either 
{>mething extrinſecall 1s 24Jed ro rhe Monadz, or 1s ſubſtracted from 
them , oris neither added nor ſubttraſted ; bur if notinng be added or 
ſubilraſted, there will be no Daad, For neither will che Monads, being 
ſeprrare from on2 another , have a Monad conlidered as above them, ac- 
cording to th-17 peculiar reſpcts ; neuner 1s any thing added ro them 
from withonr, 'nor taken away, according to the Hypothet1s.) So that rhe 
addition of a Monad to a Monad, there being no addition nor ſubſtration 
f-om withour, will not make a.Duad ; bur if rhere beſubitration, rhere 
will not only be no Du:d, bur the Monads themſelves will be diminiſhed; 
& if from without a Duad be added to them,thar of rhe rwo M-nads there 
may be made a Duad. ſeeming ro be two they will be four; for there is firſt 
lid down one Monad, and 2nother Monad,to which a Duad from without 
heins added ,the number Four 1s made, Ir is the ſame as to all orher num- 
b>rs, which are ſaid ro bz made by compokrion. Ifrherefore thoſe num- 
bers which are faid ro be compounded of rranſcendenr numbers, are made 
n2ither by ſubitra&tion nor addition , nor without ſubltration and add1- 
tion, the 22n2ra:ion of that number, which 18 ſaid ro be by ir ſelf, and a- 
but namecare things, will be inſubliftent. Bur that the numbers which are 
by compoſirion are not in2enerate,they themſelves declare, aſh-ming,thar 
they are compounded and made of thoſe whichare tranſcendent, as of rhe 
Mnnad. and indefinite Duad: therefore number hath nor a ſubiſtence of it 
ſelf. And if numbe:- hath not a ſubliftence,nenther conhidered in it ſelf,nor 
inthings numbered, number is not any thing, according ro the ſuperflu- 


ous curiofity ofthe Dogmatiſts. Thus much may ſerve for a brief account, 


25to that which 13 called che Phyſica! part of Philoſophy, 
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CHAP. XIX. 
OF THE ETHICAL PAKT OF PHILOSOPHY. 


Here remaines the Ethics! part, which ſ{zemerh converſant about 

Goods, and /!ls, and [naijferents. That tliercfore we may treat of this 
alſo, by way of Summary, we will inquire into the exittence of c00ds, 
ills, and indifferents , having tir{t explained their notions. 


CHAP, XX. 
Of Goods, Ills, and Indifferents. 


He Stoicks ſay, that good is profit ory that which dffererh 19! fre Mm pre t, 
calling profit, vertue ; and vertuous action, har which is nt wilt /c 

om profit, a vertuous man,and a friend ; for yertue being the Hegemon!, : 
part of the ſoul, conliftent after ſuch a manner ; an” v. tuwous 
action, being an operation according ro vertue , 1s plainly p_ «c 
and a vertnous man and a friend, is not difterent from profit, Fo: p ht 
is apart of yertuous, as being the hegemonick thereof ; now the wiole:, 
they ſay, are neither the ſame with their parts( for a man 15 not a han // 
nor difterent from their parrs, for they ſubſiſt not without their parts : 
wherefore they ſay the whole 1s nor different from its parts, coniequey!- 
ly avertuous man being the whole in reſpect of its hegemonick ( whi. i 


they ſay is profit)is nor different from profic. 


CHAP. XXI, 
That Good is taken threewayes. 


Ence, Good they ſay, 1s taken three wayes : One, way ocod is ſaid 156: 
that from which profit cometh ; this is the muſt principal, and the Vertees: 
The ſecond is that by which Profit cometh, asvertue and vertnous attions, Ih: 
third that which 3s able to profit, as vertue, and vertwons ations, and a w:rt- 
#15 man, and a friend, andthe Gods, and poed Demons,7 hs the (ccond [ignite 
xo eation includes the firſt, and the third both firſt and ſecond, ; Es: 
| Sore ſay ,Good is that which is experible for "ſelf; others,that which aſſiteth t2 
: felicuy, or compleateth «t, Felicuy, according to the Stoick,r, is Evo gix Gig, 4 
4a goud current of life, = 
Theſe things are ſaid to explain the notion of good; bur whether a ma? 
ſaich,Good is that which profiteth,or that which is expetible in it ſelte , 
or that which coopetates toward felicity, he declareth not what good 1s, 
bur ſomething accident to it, which is frivolous. For the foreſaid are Qi 
ther accident to good onely,or to other things alſo. If to other things 
alſo, they are nor characterifticks of good, for as much as they are mae 
common: Ifto good only,we cannot by theſe underſtand good ;tor as |: 
who underitands not what a horſe 1s, knoweth not what neighing 1s, NO! 
can by thar come tothe notion of a horſe, if he firſt light nor upon a bo!is 
neighing : So, he who enquireth what is good, forasmuch as hz knowet" 
nor what good is, he cannot know what properly and ſoly belongs ro 
that thereby he might come to underſtand good ir ſelfe. For firti ©: 
mult lerne che nature of good it ſelfe, and then urderitand, that it »” 
reth, and thar it is expetible for its ſelfe,and rhar it is effetive of telie!:? 
But that the toreſaid accidents are not ſufficient ro declare the notion 2s 
nature of good, the Dogmarilts manife(t in eftect. For, that c000 p70: 
fitet! 
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ficerh, and chat 1c 15 experible, (whence called «&yaydy qu. dywyw) and cf- 
fective of felicity, all perhaps grant : but being demanded What char is , 
rowhich theſe are accident, they run into an incredible conteſt , ſome 
ſaying that 1t 15 Vertue, others Pleaſure, others Indolence, others 
ſomrhing elſe; whereas,if by the ſoreſaid definitions ic were determined 
what good 1s, they would nor fall out among themſelves, as ignorant 
of its nature, Thus the molt eminent among the Dogmartilts difter con- 
cerning the notion of good. They likewiſe diſagree abour ill, ſaying char 
Ill 1s hurr,or not difterent from hurtzothers,thar which is avoidable for ir 
ſelte ; others, that which is effective of infelicity ; whereby perhaps de-« 
claring nor the eflence of ill, bur ſome of che things accident to ir, they 
fall into the foreſaid inextricabilicy, 


CHAP. XXI. 
Of Indifferent. 


Vas ferent is tazen three waies 3 firſt, for that which maveth neither apperite 

20r averſion; as,that the ſtarrs or the hairs of our head are of even number, 
Secondly, tor that which moves the appetite or averſion not one more then the 0+ 
theryas in two Tetradrachmes nything different when one of them is ta be choſen, 
i here is an appeure t9 chooſe one of them, b.4t not this mare than that, The third 
kind of Indiſſerent is, that which conduceth neither to felicit 'y 107 infelics fy, 4s 
kea'th, wea'ths for that which ſometimes may be uſed well, ſomiumes ill, this, 
the; [ay, 's indifferent, Concerning this lalt chiefly they diſconrſe in Ethick s, 

What to conceave of this notion, 15 maniteit from what we ſaid before 
from goods andills. They bring us nor ro the notion of each of theſe 
things ; bur ir 15 nor ſtrange, that they fail in things inzxiftenc. Thar no- 
thin, by natures good, ill, or indifferent, ſome argue thus. | 


CH AP.XX[II. 
Il bether there is anything naturally good, ill, or mdifferent. 


[re being hor by nature app-2roth to all ro be heating ; Snow being 
[% 14 hy nature appear [1 to [1robe cooling : "1 rhings3, which artect 
by their nature, acct all that are according to nature or well, after the 
ſ12 manner ; bur none of thoſe which are called good affect all men as 
e997 i {as we ſhall ſhew{(therefore there 1s nothing good by nature. Thar 
non2 of choſe which are called goods, atteCt all men alike, 1s maniteſt ; for 
( ro p12 by theo-dinary people, whereof forme thinke a good habir of 
body 10 b: 00d , others, venercall pleaſures; orh2rs,caring;others, drinks 
* | ;,11.hes; others ſonerhings worſe then ch2iezfome 
Philoſophers, as the Peripatgucks, ſay, There are three kinds of goods , 
ſome in the foul , asthe ver8ites; ſome 1 the ba4y, as h: alth and the libe:athers, 
extern? as frien ts, we ilthand ihe 15:2, The SLoicks alto ated three kinds 
of g9141s, ! 1922 in tho font, as the Veriues; ſom? exterratil, 4s A Vertiuinus man, 
ak: rind ; ſums, neither in, #17 without the ſyn? , 45 a vertnous man asto 
h1mm{c!f,” Bar thoſe whichare in the body or external, which the Peripa- 
tire ACCOUNT 204), th:y deny to be 2043, Some there are who hold 
pleaſu-2rob2agnod:;orhers on rhe contrary ſay,oit is anill : whence one 
0 the Philoſophecs cried out, { had rather be mad,thanb: plezſed, Nowit 


things, Waich mov2 or affet) by nature, move all men alike, bur by 
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thoſe which are called gnods , all men are nor aff2ted alike, nothing 15 

20d by nature, For neither can we believe ail hz forefaid opimons, by 
realon 
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reaſon of their repugnance , nor ſome one of them ; tor hz who ſaith we 
mult believe this Sect, and nor thar, ſecing he 1s oppoted by the reaſons of 
the other lide, becomes a party in the controveritc, and will bumlielfe need 
a judge, bur thall nor judge ot hers. Now there neither being an acknow- 
ledged criterie, nor a demonltration , by realon ofthe 1ndizudicable con- 
croverſie concerning theſe, he mult come to ſuſpeniion, and hereupon 
will not be able to atlert what 15 gocd by nature, 

Moreover ſome argue thus. Good 15 either the deiire it ſelf? , or thar 
which we deſire: the del:re it ſelfe 1s nor good , 1n 1: ſelfe ; for then we 
would not endeavour to obtain that which we detire, leit having obta'n- 
edir we loſe the de(ire. For example ; it to dere drink were good , we 
would not endeavour roger drink; for, as loon as Cyer We have obtained ir 
we leave todelireit, * 11s the ſame in tiunger, Love, and the like ; there- 
fore the delire 15 not a thing expetible 1n ic telte ; rather on the cont ta: y, 
perhaps troubleſome. For he who 13 hungry, endeavours to obtain meat, 
chat he may be freed from the trouble of hurger; the like doth he who 
Loves,and he who Thirſts, Neither is that which 1s defired the good it felt; 
tor either it is without us, or above us. It without us, either it cauſeth in 
us ſome plealing motion, and ſuch a contiirution as we willingly embrace, 
and conſequently is a delighttull aftection, or it aftects us nor at all ; buc 
if it be nor delightfull, it is not good , nor can incite us to 1rs apperition, 
nor can beany way expetible. If there be ingenerate abour us extrinſe- 
cally, ſome delightfull conlticurion and affection, which we willingly 
embrace, that which is without us , ſhall nor be experible in ir ſelfe, bu: 
for the affeFtion which is raiſed in us through it ; but neither abour vx, 
for then ir mult be either about rhe body, or about the ſoul, or about both, 
Ifabour che body onely, we cannot know it, for all knowledge they att: 1- 
bure ro the ſoul , the body they ſay in 1t ſelfe 15 1rrationall, Now if it be 

ſaid ro proceed as far 25 the ſoul, 1: will ſeem robe expertible ro the com- 


® - 


preheniion of the ſoul, and ro it; vclightfull atteciion : for that whichis 
judged ro be expetible, is judged ( according to them ) by the intellect, 
not by the irrationall body. Ir remains rheretore ro fay. that good 18 about 
the ſoul onely, but even this, according ro tne 2rounds of the Dogma: 
tifts, is impoſſible ; for perhaps the ſoul it (elf i; noc exittenr, or ifir exif}, 
It is nor ( from whar rhey themſelves ſay) comprehended , as we have 
provedin the diſconrſe concerning the Critertte. Bur how will any ven- 
cure to ſay, that ſomething is produced in a thing , which comprechends it 
nor ? 

Beſides all this, how do they ſay that good is in the ſoul > If Epjcrirus 
ſay thar pleaſure is the end, and that the ſoul, (for ſo do all things ) con- 
fits of Aroms , how pleaſure, and an ailent or judgernen:, rhar this is ex- 
petible and gnod, that avoidable andill , canbe in a heap of Aroms, 13 not 
poſſible ro be reſolved, 


CHAP, XXIIIL. 
What that is, which is called Art about life. 
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winchaccording rothem 1s a ſpirit, Lere 154 toringup of comprehenſions, 
and a coacervation of them, ſo as to make an Art , 1s not poſſible ro be un- 
derttood; for as much as rhe latter impreſiion {i111 defaceth the fore-going, 
ſince they ſay it is a ſpirit, and moved rorally, according to every impreftt- 
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on. For ta ſay that P/zto's drud\ahonower can demontirace good , I mean 
chat remperament ot diviiible and indivii. ble ſubiiance, and of the nature 
of alcerity and Identity, or numbers, is mee; ly corrifles Whence neither 
cang .od b< inthe toul, Now it neither rhe detire be the govd , northe 
extrinlecall ſubject which 1s expetibls tor it (elfe , nor ih the body, nor in 
the ſoul, as I have proved , there is nothing naturally good ; and for the 
ſame reaſons , Beuher is there 2ny thing naturally ill. Forthoſe things 
which to ſo'ne ſeem ill, are purſued by others far good, as Laſciviouſneſs, 
Injutice, Coverouſneile, Intemperance, andthe like, Whence if thoſe 
which are naturally good, affect ail men alike , and thoſe which ate ſaid to 
bz ill, affect nor all alike, :here is nothing ill narurally. 

Neither 1s there any thing naturally indifferent , by reaſon of the Con- 

croverhe about indifferents, as for example. The Srorcks, of indifterents, 
ſay, that - are preferreny 1thers rejected , others neither oh =: red, nor 18- 
jected, Preferred are thoſe , which have 4 ſufficient dignity, as health, riches j 
rejeited, thoſe which have not 4 [* fficient dignity , 4s poverty, ſickneſſe, Net= 
ther preferred nor rejeftedy as to ſtretch, or bendihe finger. But ſome hold, 
that, of indifferent, 120998 Us abſe/mely preferred or rojetted ; for every ind fer- 
ent; [ermeth ſometimes preferredyſ m:11mes rejetted, 4ecording to varionicir cums 
{taxces, For if, ( ſay they ) a Tyrant plots againit the rich, whilt che poor 
are ſuffered to live quierly, thers is none but had rather be poor then cich; 
ſo as riches in this caſe will be in the number of the rejected. Thus ea h 
of theſe which are called indifferencs,is by ſome held to be good, by ethers 
ro be 111; but if it were indifferent by nature , all men would alike con- 
ceive it to be indifferent. Therefore there is nothing indifferent by Na- 
turce Again, if ſome ſhall argue , that Courage is expetible by nature, 
becauſe Lyons, and Bulls, Cocks, and ſome menare naturally inclined co 
it, we reply, that for the ſame realon timidity ought to be reckoned a- 
mongt rhings expetible in their owne nature; for Harts, and Hares, and 
many other Creatures are addicted to ur by nature, Even a grear part of 
mankind are ſuch, For it ſeldome happens that a man gout up himſelfe 
todye for his Country , or, Couragiouoully atrempts fome bold ation, 
as being wirhheld by effeminare rimudity ; the greater part of men decline 
all theſe. Whence the Epicwreans Conceive it to be proved, that pleaſure 
is expetible in ics owne narure ; for living Creatures, ſay they, as ſoon 
as they are born, being yer unperverted, dehire pleaſure, and decline pain. 
To theſe may be obje&ed, that whatſozver cauſerh ill, cannot be good by 
pature, but pleafure cauſeth ill, for to all pleaſure is annexed pain, which 
according to them is ill inits owne nature z For example, A drunkard 
bath pleaſure in drinking, aglurton in eating , a luxurious perſon in wan- 
toning : but theſe cauſe poverty, and (ickneſſe, which are painfull and il, 
35 they conceive; therefore pleaſure 1s nor good in its owne nature, Be- 
lides, chat which canſeth good carmor be naraurally ill, bur paines cauſe 
pleaſures ; by labour we attain {cience and riches, by labour a man obrains 
the enjoyment of his Love, by pain is acquired health ; therefore labour 
5 not ill naturally. For if pleaſure were goodin its owne nature , and 
labour or pain i} in irs owne nature, all men would be alike affe&ed with 
them : bur we ſee many Philoſophers embrace Labour and pain, and con- 
tenne pleaſure. 
| Inthe ſame manner may they be overrhiown , who ſay that a life con- 
Joined with yerrue is good by nature, becauſe ſome Philoſophers have 
made choice of a voluptnous life ; ſo as by the diſagrcermemt amongſt 
them, is ſubverred, thar a thing is inchor ſuch in its owne nature. 

Ir will nor perhaps be from our purpoſe, ro propoſe briefly ſome more 


Particular opinions of chings honeſt, and diſhoneſt, of the lawfſall, and un- 
lawfull, 
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lawfull, lawes, and cultoms, and devorion ro rhe Gods , and piety to the 
dead, and the like ; for by this means we (hall tind a great difference a- 
monglt things to be done , and nv: to be done. With us &pprroutic ig 
held diſhoneit and unlawfull ; with rhe G-rmarer, not diſhonelit, bur an 
allowed cultom. Newher did rhe ' hebans of old eiteem 1t dithoneltt ; and 
Alerione the Creran, they ſay , was ſo called by emphatis of the Creran 
nation. Sone alſo referre ro this Ach.lleg's fervent triendihip to Purro. 
c.us, And n1 wonder, when the Cynicks, and Z-no the Cirtican, and Clear. 
thes, and ' kry/1ppus ſay, ws an Indifferenr, Again, far a man colye with 
his Wite in publick, though we elteem ir unſce nly, yer ſome 11 the In. 
dies do not lo, for they make no diitinction of places therein ; as ( » aces, 
the Philoſ: pher, 15 alioſaid to have done, For wom?n to prolticute 
themſclves, with us, is diſhonett and ſhamefull , bur wich many of th: 
ek gyptians honourable ; for ir 18 ſaid, rhar thoſe who have lyen with many 
men, u ed to wear a braceler about their an. les, as amark of honour, 
Moreover amoregl(t them, Virgins before marriage gain*d a dowry by p-o- 
{tiruting chemſclves, The Szoicks ſay, rhat ir is no ſhame ro cohabir with 
a .ommon woman, or to be maintained by whar ſhe g2ts. To be ltig na- 
tized, with us, is ſhamefull and diſhonourable ; bur many of the LA 2p: 
any, and Sarmatians, ttigmatiz'd their childien, For men to wear eare- 
Rings, 1s wich us accounted ſhamefall ; bus with (me Barbar/ans , as 
with the Syrians, itis a mark of nobility; inſo mu has ſomeexrending 
chis ma: k of nobiliry, bore holes in che noitrills cf rheir children,in whic h 
they hang rings of tilver or gold, which none amonrgſt us do. As neithe; 
to wear a mantle (tain'd and dy'd with flowers, for though the Perſian; 
elteem this an ornament , we think it undecenr, When ar a feaſt made by 
Diony/1us Tyrant of Sicily, ſucha kind of robe was offered to Pluto, and 
ro Ariſtppusthe Philoſophers ; Plato refus'd laying, 


1 will not wth a fema'e-robe my ſclfe diſprace, 
Who am a Mar, and of a Manly race, 
But Ar!ſtippms took ity with theſe words ; 
It (he come pure, a Bacchanalian feaſt 
Newer corrup:s a modeſt Woman's breaſt, 


Thus even of the wiſe men, to ſome it ſeemed decenr, ro others in'ecent, 
Waith us it is unlawfull , ro marry our Mother, or Si:ter 3 bur rhe Per /- 
ans (and of them the favor , aha make greatelt p-nfefſon of wiſdome; 
marrv their Mothers, and the , 7 yprians their Silters, and all;as the Poet, 


Jove to his W.fe and Siſter Juno, ſaid, 


Zerothe Cittiean ſaith, that ir is not diſhonelt , T6 40@ L0Y THS WHT? 95 TGV 
exuſic ue@fov Teo, no more then if ir were to rubb: an y other pirt of 
the body. Chry/ippmr, in tis Treatiſe of Policy, aſſerts, thar the Farher 
may lye with the Daughter , and the Mother with rhe Son, and rhe Þro- 
ther with the Sitter. Bur P/aro more univerſally ſaich , thor all Wives 
ovghr ro be in common, Wirh ws it is dereſtable , * app; 7 £19 Pr 
p:oves5 it ; and we are informed that ſome there ace, who ule this evill as 4 
good, To ear man's fleſh with us is unlawfull ; wh-reas amonyglt the 
E1bar:ars, there are whole Nations who uſe it as athing incitterent- 
har need we 1initance Barbarians I when [i yarw s himiclte 15 (11d tO ave 
eaten the brains of his enemy ? And the Stocks lay, it 1s N07 unhres tO ear 
not onely the fleſh of other men, bur our owne. Moreover to detile the 
i{r2-of God with blood , with molt people, as with us, is held 1mpi0us5 3 

but 
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nar the Lacedemonians, at the altar of Orrhojia , and Dianq, whipp'drhem- 
ielves cruelly, ſo as much blood run down upon rhe Altar of the God- 
4202. Behdes,ſome ſacrifice a man to Sarwrn, as the Scthizns do ftrangers 
:0 Diana bur we, on the contrary , think the Temples are deftiled wich 
human blood. Wichus , there 15 a Law for puniſhment of Adulterers; 
bur {ome hold, rhar ro lye with other mens Waves, 1s a thing indifferent : 
ven ſome Philoſophers ſay, that, to lye with other mens Waves, is indif- 
t-renr. With us, children are bound by law to take care (or rheir Parents; 
ch: Scythian, when they exceed threeſcore years, cur their throats, And 
whar wonder, when Sauwrs limfelte with a tickle emaſc ulated his Father, 
{:p.cer threw down Sarnrn into / ariarws; Minerva joyned with Jupiter, 
and Nepwne, to ferrer her Farher : Saturn devoured his owne Children. 
Moreover, S9/on the Athenian made a Law concerning indemnare perſons, 
whereby any man was permitred to kill his Son ; but with us, the Lawes 
foibid ro kill our Sonnes. The Roman Law-givers , order the children ro 
be under rh2 power of the Parents , and ro be their Servants, and the chil- 
dren not tobe Maſters of their owne eſtates , but the Parents; untill they 
are mayumireed after the ſame manner, as purchaſed flaves. Others reject 
this cuſtom as Tyrannicall. There 1s a Law to puniſh Homicides ; bur 
Gladiators, when they kill a man , are many times honoured for it, The 
Laiwes fo: bid ro (trike a free perſon , bur Wraftlers, beating free men, 
ſometimes killing rhem, are rewarded with Honours and Garlands, The 
Jay commands every man to have but one Wife ; bur among(t the Thra- 
ciansand Getnlians, a people of Lybia , every one hath many. | To rob, is 
withus , held unlawfull and nnjuſ ; but with many of the Barbarians, 
nor ſo: On the contrary, the Cil:cianselteem it honourable ; wherenpon 
ſuch as dye in robbing, they judge worthy of honour. Neftor in the Poer, 
after he bad kindly received thoſe, who were with 7 e/emachw, ſaies, 


Ao you uncertain ſtray 
As Thieves > 


But if rorob had been diſhonourable, he would not have entertained per- 
ſons, that might be ſuſpeRed tor Thieves , with ſo much hamanity, Be- 
ſides ro (teal is with us unjult and unlawfull ; bur thoſe, who ſay, Mercwary 
15a Thieviſh god, do not conceive it unjult; for how can a God be wicked? 
Some alſo ſay that the Lacedemonmans puniſh'd thieves , not for ftealing, 
bur for being taken. A coward that throws away his ſhield, 1s in many 


: WE -, ; : a 
Countriegfpaniſhed by Law , (whence the Lacedxmonian-woman giving 


her ſon a (field, ſaid ro him, * 7 how ſor, or this , or upon rhu ) bur Archilo- * Either Bring 
chu; brags, that he had thrown away his ſhield , and run away ; writing of it home, or, 
Be brought 
home dead 
upon it, 


himſelfe in his Poems thus, 


Some S ajan doth perhaps himſelfe adorn 
Now with the (hield which once by me was born 
And left behind (though ſore againſt my will) 


To ſave 7m} {1f0 nn 


The Amazomes maim their Male-children , that they might not be fit for 
warre, and they themſelves underwent all milirary butinefle ; whereas we 
think the contrary to be rhe belt order. The Mother of the gods admits 
Eunuchs, which a god would never do, if it were ill by nature, not to be 
perfealy vicile. Thus concerning things jult , and unjuſt, and yinlity, 

there is great diſagreement. | 
Likewiſe, concerning devotion, and the Gods , there 1s much contro- 
Nnnn verſe ; 
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eerke;che grearer part hold, that there are gods ; but ſome, rhac there are 
Bone, as the followers of Diagoras the Melian, and Theodor ws, and Critias 
the Arheniav. Ofthoſe who affirm there are gods, ſome worſhip the gods 
of theic country, others choſe which rhe Sects of Dogmarutts have framed ; 
as', Ariffoile held God to be incatporeall , rhe boundure ot heaven; the 
Stoicky, a Spirit, penetrating even through chipgs horrible ro braold ; Ep.. 
exris, of haman form; Xenopbanes, an impaihible ſphear ; ſoine, that he ig 
ovident over our affairs ; others, that he is not provident over them ; 
or that which is bleſſed and incorruprtible, tauh Z2icw #: , neither harh 
any trouble ir ſelf, nor cauſerh any to others, Whence alio, ot thoie ace 
cording to life , ſome ſay, that there 1s one God; orticrs, that there are 
many, and of different forms ; ſo as they inn into the opinions of the 
Egyptians, who conceived the godsto be faced like Dogs, and formed 
like Hawkes , avd Oxen, and Crocodiles , and what not. Whence alſo 
there happened a great difference as to ſacrifices , apd the worſhip of rhe 
gods, Things that are ſacredin ſome Temples , are profane in others; 
whereas this could not be, if there were any thing ſacred or prophane in 
irs own nature. For example, None ſacrihce a Swine to Saraprs , but 6 
Hercules and £ ſcnlapins : ſacrifice them. *Tis uplawfull co ſacrifice 
a Sheepro ſis, but roher _ is called rhe Mother of the gods, andto 
other gods, they are ſacrificed. To Sarwrn they ſacrifice a Man, which to 
moſt 1s unpious. In Alexandris they ſacrifice a Cat to Here , a Mothro 
Thers, which amongſt us pone do, To Neptune a Horſe is ſacrificed, bur 
to Apollo the Didymean eſpecially , this creature is abhominable. To (a 
ctifice Goats to Diens is pious , but not ro LFEſcnlapins, Many others 
might be alledged, which, tor brevity, Iomic. Now if there were any (a- 
Critice pious ot impious in its own nature , all perſons would haye the 
ſame opinion of ics 
Like ro theſe we ſhall find the things that concern the diet of men, as 
to worſhip of the gods. A Jew or an Egyprian-Priett willdie, rather chan 
eat ſwine's fleſh; a Lybian thinks it moſt unlawfullro ear the fleſh of 
ſheep; ſome of rhe Syriax:, that of a pidgeon; others, of Victims; in ſome 
Temples, it is lawfull coeatfiſh; in others, unlawtull, Of choſe who 
among(t rhe ,/Egyreians were thought ro be wiſe , ſome conceived ic 
abominable ro eat the bead of a creature ; others, the ſhoulder ; others, 
the foot ; others, other parts, None eat Onyoxs, who are initiated in the 
rices of Caciap Jrpiter, art Pelluſiuns, The Prielt of Lybian YVewws,never cats 
Garlick. In ſome Temples, they abſtain from Mint ; 1D others, from Mar- 
zjoram; inothers, from Smalladge, Some affirm ir better to ear the heads 
of our own Parents than Beans; others hold the eating, of theſe indifferent. 
We think it abhominable ro eat the fleſh of dogs, but ſome among the 
Thracians are reported tofeed thereon; perhaps alſo it was in uſe amovgſ 
the Grecians , whence Diocles, following the ,£ſculapians, preſcribed to 
ſome ſick perſons the fleſh of puppies. There are, who, as I ſaid, cat 
man's fleſh indifferently, which we think unlawfull. Now if theſe rules 
of worſhip and things unlawfull were by nature, all men would haye the 
like opinion of them. 

The ſame may be ſaid concerning piety towards the dead:fome cover the 
bodies of the dead with earth, thinking it impious ro ſhew them to the 
Sun ; The f£gypreans, drawing our the entralls, embalm them , and keep 
them m—_ them above ground, Among the .,£rbiopiens , rhe Ich- 
thyophagi rhrow them into ponds, to be-caten by the fiſhes ; the Hircs- 
mans give them to be devoured by dogs, ſome of rhe /ndians to vultures 
It is reported, that the 7 roglodyres bring the dead body to abHlock, rye it 


head and heeles together, and throw ſtones at it, laughing ; with w a 
| when 
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when they have covered it, they depart. There are ſome Barbarians, who 
(acrifice and ear thoſe who our-live rhreeſcore years ; but ſuch as dye 
young, they bury in the ground. There are who bucn their dead , of 
whom, ſome gathering their bones, preſerve them, others caſt them away, 
The Per/ians, it is reported, hang uptheir dead , andemþpalm them wich 
Nitre,and then wrap cloaths about them. We ſee with what mourning 
ſome follow the dead ; ſome eſteem dearth horrible, and to be ſhunned; 


others, nothing ſuch, Emnriprdes, 


If life be death who know , 
And death a life be low ? 


And Epicarus ſaith, Deach concerns us not, For what is diſſolved u inſenſible, 
but what wants ſenſe concerns us not, They ſo moreover, If we conſiſt of ſoul 
and body , and death be a diſſolution of the ſoul and body, then when we are , 
death us not, for we are not diſſolved ; and when death is , we are not ;, for this 
compoſition of ſoul and body conſiſting no longer , neither are we, Heraclinus 
faith, that to {1e #4 22 die, and that whilſt we live we are dead; for whilſt we 
live, our ſouls are dead and buriedin us; but when we dye, our ſouls revive and 
live. Thers are who conceive, that to dye is better than to live; whence 
Euripides , 
We new-born Infants rather ſhould lament , 
Pittying the miſcries to which they'r ſent. 
But him who dies, ſet from all labours free , 
Bear to the grave with joy triumphantly. 


To the ſame effeR, is alſo this ; 
Of wretched mankind, the moſt happy fate 


Were n:cyer to be born nor ſee the 
Ne: xt which, as ſoon as born to paſſe the gate 
Of Pluto, «and their bones im duſt to = 


We know the ſtory of Cleobus and Biton, related by Herodvess , concern. 
ing the Argive Prieſteſs. Ic is ſaid, rhac among the Thracians there are 
ſome, that mourn over a child as ſoon as 1t 1s born, Therefore ought nor 
death to bs reckon2d amonglt things horrible in cheir own nature , nor 
life amonglt chings good in their own nature > Nor is there any of the 
fore-mentioned chings ſuch or ſuch in cheir own nature, bur all are ſuch 
by opinion and reference. The ſame kind of argument we might deduce 
from many arher chings, which, for brevity we omit, And if we cannor 
immediately inſtance a contrariety to ſomerhing, we may ſay, Ir is poſli- 
ble, that , in ſome Nation3 which we know not, there may be a different 
opinion. For if we did not (for example ) know, that the cuſtom of the 
egyptian is to marry their filters, we might fallly afarmyrhar ic is a thing 
acknowledged by all,that we ought not ro marry our filters, In like man» 
ner, inſuc rhings 25 have not a difference known to us, ir is not fir to 
affirm, thar there 15 no controverhe concerning them , it being, as I ſaid, 
poflible, chat ſome other Nations which we know not, may hold the 
contrary. | 

7 +:.08888 che Sceptick obſerving ſo great difference of things, ſuſ- 
pends as to what is good or bad in its own nature , or what 15 abſolutely 
to bedone or not to be done 3 herein declining the remerity of the Doge 
matift: , but he follows the common courſe of life without being poſitivez 
Whence ic comes , that, in things opinionative , he remains yoid 
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of paſſion; 11 things compuliive. he 1s mode: arely aif2Aed: as being a mn, 
ſeni. ble, he tuffers ; but not raking the opinion, that what he tutters 15 1] 
in its own Narure, he 15 moderately attectgd ; forrfohiveiuh an opinion 
is worſe than the ſuttering 1i iclt, womuc ll as they, who 1after the am- 
putation of {ome limb, 6: the like, many times boa. ut well, whil.t che 
jtandzrs by, out ot an opinion that it {511 £:imr, For doubrlets, he who 
p:opoieth ro himiel:, that lomerhung 15 290d 07 111 inits own narure, ad 
it be done 1 not 1o be done, 15 troubled many wates. When the thing; 


are preſent, whi. h he « 0n.c1ves 11] by nature, he leemsro be rorment.d ; 


and when he poſletierh thote which tvem cohim good, through his bee'ny 
cxalced inmind tor it , and his fearof L»hngir, and care lei: he (hovid 
fall ag1in to rhoſc things which he « oncerves 11 by nature he 15 in- 
voly'd in no (mall trouble, For thole who lay, that g20ds Cannor be. lolt, 
arero be filenced by h- inſolubiliry of rhe que!tion, Hence we argue, 
]fwhar « auſcerh ill be ill, and to be avoided; but the perſwa on, that lome 
things ace »I1, [ome g91d. 1n their own narure. cauſerhr roubles; then that 
pe-ſwaſion 15 ill, and co be avoided, Thus mu. h of Goods, 1Ils, and In. 
diff. cents, | 


CHAP. XXV. 
Whether there be an Art about Life. 


© Rom what harh been ſaid it is manifeſt, rhar there is nor an arr abou? 

litz; for if there be ſuc han art, 1t 15 Converſant in ihe contemplarign 
of Goods, Ns, and Indifferents, but theſe being inexittenc, rhe act about 
life will be inext:ienr alſo. Beſides, the Dogmatuts nor agreeing conce.n- 
Ing this art about life, ſeverall of rhem bing ot leverall opinion: , rhey are 
ſubject ro the controvertieand argument trom a-ſ+greemert, which we 
alleged in the diſcourſe concerning Good, 

But though we ſhould ſuppoſe all to agree 1n one Arr ab-ur life ; as for 
example, rhar cel-b-ared p udence whi. hthe So c&+ d eam of, and ſeem 
ro preſſe more then the reſt, many abu cities will nevertheclets follow, 
For ſeeing that prudence 1s a vertue, and a ne m4 onely ha h vertwe, the 
$.9icks not being wiſe, will nor have the art about life. And ſeeing, acc9s 
ding to them, the arr cannot ſublifi, there will be noart abour lite, if we, 
follow what they tay. For they afh:m 417: 16 be a Syſtem of comprehenſiont, 
comprehenſion ty be an aſſent !'o comprehenſive phanialie ; bar compre en:ive 
phanraſie cannot be found, for neither is all phantafie comp-chenive, 
nor canit be known, waat phantahes are comprehenfive, and what not ; 
bur ne-ding comprehenſive phantafie ro diſcern what phanraſie is com- 
prehenſive, we run into infinie, another comprehenſive phantaſie being 
required, forthe diſcernment of the comp chenlive phanraſie whi. b we 
aſſumed, The Stoicks give ſucha notion of Comprehenive phanraſie, as 1s 
nor ripht s tor,ſaying , l omprehen/ ve phanta/ie is iha which ariſih Fr:ma 
beeing , and, a beems 15 that whichs ab'e to move comprehenſive phantabe, 
they run into the alrrrnate common place, If therefore, thar there be an 
arr abour life, it is firit requiſite, char there be an arr ; and thar there be 
an arc, it is firkt requiſite, thar there be compreheniion; and rhar rhere 
be comprehenſion, 1:15 firlt requiſite, that there bean aſſent rn comp e- 
hen .ive phanrafie; bur comp'ehen :ve phantaſie cannot be found;therefore 
the art abour life cannot be found. _ 

Again, every art {cemsco be comprehended from rhoſe chinge, whi N 
Ir p-operly delivers ; bur there is no work proper ro rhar art which i: 
abour life ; for whatſoever work ſhall be inftanced, it will be found 
co.n.non 
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conmon with the vulgar , as, to honour parents, to reſtore a depoſitum , 
2nd che like ; therefore there 189 art about life, Neither, as ſome main- 
tain, from that which ſeemeth to be ſaid Or done through a prudent habir 
of minde, car! we know what 15 the work of wiſdom; for a prudent habir 
of mind irſelf15incomprehenible , it neither being manifeſt in and by 
ir ſelf ſimply , nor by 1ts works, for thoſe are common with the vulgar. 
And rolay , that we comprehend him who hath the arr abour life , by rhe 
-quabiliry of his ations, is to ſpeak above human nature, rather to be 


withed than 2flerted : 


For every man's endu"d with ſuch a mind, 
/ - G7 —__ 
As ſeverall daies are by the god's aſſign. 


It remainerh ro ſay, that this art abour life is comprehended from their 
\rirings ; which being many, and all of one kind, we ſhall inſtance onely 
(one five The Prince of their Sect, Zero, in his Excercitations concernin 
the inſtuntton of chil dren 5 amongſt other things, ſaith chus + 7 8 difinenb 
rothing more or leſſe , childi'h or not childiſh, maſcultne or feminine z for there 
1s ro {i(ference between ( manners) childiſh and not childiſh, maſculine and fe= 
m.n're, the ſume become both, Alſo, of piety towards parents, he (aith, ſpeaking 
of Jecaſtz and Ocdipm, That 't was nit abrominable, &C, With this agrees 
Chry /ippm, in his Treatiſe of Policy, ſaying , Theſe things in my judgment 
ought ſo ro be ordered , 45 they are nſed not amnſſe with ſome , that the mother 
h:z1d have children by the ſon , end the father by the daughter, and the brother 
by the /iſter, Inthe ſame book he allowerh to ear man's fleſh; for he ſaith , 
If any part be cut off from a bo iy living , which 1s fit for food , we ſhould mt 
bury it, nor careleſly throw it away ; bat ſo conſume is, that it may become ano= 
ther part of us, In his books of Office, treating of the buriall of Parents, he 
expreſly ſaith, 1hen owr Þ arents are dead , we muſt provide for thems the moſt 
/mple rombs ; for the body (no more than nails, or teeth, or hair ) pertaiming no- 
thimg tos, we need not t2 have any reſpett or care of ir, If the fleſh be ſound, jt 
may be converted into aliment, (in like manner, as if ſome limb of our own body 
were car off, as the foot) but if wnſonnd, it is robe buried , or burnt , or thrown 
away without any regard, as our nails and hair, Much more of this kind is 
laid by Philoſophers, which they could nor have che heart rodo, unleſs 
they had been brought up among the Cyc/opes, and the Leſtr:gones, Now 
if they donone of theſe , bur their actions are common with the yul- 
917, there is no particular work properro them , who are thought co 
have the art abour life. If therefore it be abſolurely neceflary, char arts 
be comprehended from theirproper works ; but there is no work proper 
to the art abour life; it is not comprehended, Wherefore none can ſay , 


that it is exiſtent. 
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CHAP, XXVI. 
Whether there is in men an art about life. 


Ne" if there be in men an art abour life, either ir 15 ingenerate in them 
by narure, or acquired by diſcipline and doArine. If by nature, 
either it is ingenerate in them as they are men , or as they are not-men, 
Not as they are not-men, for they are men; If, as they are men, this wiſ. 


dome would be in all men, in ſo mu. h thar all men would be Prudent, 
Vertuous, and Wile : but che greater part of men, they » & are evill; 


therefore the art which is according to life is not in them, 25 they are men, 
and therefore not by nature. Beſides, toraſmuch as they hold an art to be 
aſyſteme of coexerciſed comprehenſons , they ſeem rather to conceive 
both this and other arts , to be comprehended by Experience, and Diſci- 


pline. 


CY 


D CHAP. XXVI], 
Whether the Art about life, can be taught. 


Either is it underſtood by doArine and diſcipline ; for before theſe 
are, there mult be three things acknowledged, the thing taught, the 
reacher, and he who learnerh the manner of diſcipline ; but none of theſe 
Are, therefore nor the DoR: ine, 


CHAP, XXVIII, 
Whether there be any thing taught. 


Or what is :a»ght , is either true or falſe, If ir be falſe, it cannot be 
ravght, for that which is falſe, is not, char which is nor, cannot be 
raught. Bur neither, if it be ſaid ro be true : for, that rrue is inexiſtent, 
we proved in our diſcourſe concerning the Criterie. If therefore, neicher 
falſe nor true is taught , and beſides theſe there is nothing docible, ( for 
rheſe not being docible , no man will ſay that things indererminable are 
docible ) nothing i5 raughr. 

Again, that which is raughr is either manifeſt , or unmanifeſt ; if mani- 
feſt, it needs not be taught, for things manifeſt , are alike manifeſt co all. 
If anmanifeſt, forasmuch as _ unmanifeſt , by reaſon of the indiju- 
dicable controverhie concerning them , are incomprehenſible, they can- 
not be raughr ; for how can any man leary , or teach, that which he com- 
prehends nat > Now if neither thar which is manifeft , nor chat whichis 
unmanifelt is taught, nothing at all is raughr, 

Beſides,thar wich 15 taught, is either a body or incorporeall ; but net- 
ther of theſe, whether manite(t or unmanifeſt, can be taughr, for che fore- 
faid reaſons; therefore nothing can be taught, 

Moreover, either that which is, is taughr;or that which is not. If that 
which is nor, be taughr , for as much as'do@rines are conceived to be of 
;things true, that which is nor, will be true and if rrue, it will be exiſtent, 
for truth, they ſay, 1s chat which exiſts , andis oppoſed ro ſome things 
But it is abſurd roſay, that which is nor exiſts , therefore rhat which exilts 
nor, cannot be wn tb Neither can a being be taught, For if a b-ingbe 
taught, ic muſt eicher be raughr as a being, or according to ſome othet 


thing. IF, as itis abeing, it is docible, it is a being, and confeqnenes yon 
docible ; 
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docible ; for doArines mult be made of chings indubicare aod iadocible, 
cherefore a being, as a being , is not docible, Bur neicher according rg 
ſome other thing , for abeing hatch noching accident ro it, which is nat 8 


being. Therefore if a be10g 1s nor taughr, as ic is a being, neicher can.ic bg. 


raughr atcording to any other thing , for whatſoever is accident co it is a 


being. Beſides whether the being which chey ſay is caught be manifelt, or 
unmanife(t, it appears by the fore-ſaid difficulties ro be indocible. Now 


if neicher that which is, nor char which is nor, be ravghr, nothing is 


caught. 


CHAP, XXIX, 
Whether there be a Teacher, and a Learner ? 


Y the fore-ſaid difficulties, are alſo ſubverted the Teacher, and che; 


Learner ; neverthelefle , we will queſtion them more particularly, 
Either the Artiſt, reacherh rhe Arrilt ; or the ignorant, the ignorane ; 
or the ignorant, the Arciſt ; or che Artiſt, the ignoranc. The Arrilt reach- 
eth nor the Arrifty for, both being Arciſts, nexcher needs reaching. The 
19no7ant cannot reach the ignorant , no morethen rhe blind can Tdoha 
blind. The ignorant cannor reach the Artiſt , that were ridiculous, Ie 
remains to ſay, that the Artiſt reaches the ignorant , which likewiſe is 
impoſſible, For there can be no ſuch thing as an Artiit , ſeeing that no 
man is an Arriſt naturally, and born ſuch, neuheris an Artilt made of one, 
rhat is not an Artiſt : for either one Theoreme , and one comprehenſion 
is ſufficient ro make an Artilt of him that was not an Arriſt, or nor ; bur if 
one comprehenſion can make an Arriit of him that was no: an Artiſt, fir(t 
w2 may ſay, that Art is not a Syſtem'of comprehenhons ; for be that before 
knew nothing ar all, if he have learnt one Theorem of Art, maythusbe 
faidrobean Artiſt, Next, if any ſhall ſay, that he who hath attained ſome 
Theorems of Art, bur as yet wanterh one, and therefore being not an 
Artiſt ſhall, as ſoon as he harh atrained that one , be made an Arciſt of a 
Not-Areift , he holds that ir is compleared by one comprehenſion. Bur 
ifhe come to particulars, he cannot ſhow a man that 1s yet no Artiſt, bur 
ſhall be an Artilt aſſoon as he hath atrtain2d one Theorem more ; for no 
man can number the Theorems of every art , ſoas having numbred the 
Theorems known, he ſhall be able ro ſay , how many there are behind to 
complear the number of the Theorems of rhe Art : Therefore the know- 
ledge of one Theorem maketh not a man an Arriſt, who was not an Artilt 
before. Bur if this be true, foras much as a man comprehends not all 
the Theorems of Arts rogether bur one by one, ( as muſt begranced ) 
he who atraineth every Theorem of Art dittinAly by irſelfe , cannot be» 
come an Artiſt, for we have ſhowed , that the knowledge of one Theorem 
cannor make him an Artiſt, who was not an Mriſt ; therefore he, who is 
not an Artiſt , cannot be made an Artilt. Soas from hence ic appeareth, 
that there is no Artiſt at all, and conſequently no Teacher, | 

But neither can he who is ſaid to learn , nor beingan Artut, learn ang 
comprehend the Theorems of Arr, whereof heis ignorant : for as he who 
1*blind from his birth, as being blind , cannot comprehend colours, nor 
he who is deaf from his birch, Counds ; ſo neither can he whois not an 
Artiſt, comprehend the Theorems of Arr, whereof he is ignorant, Other- 
Wiſe, rhe ſame perſon might be both an Artiſt, and ignorant of Art ; igno- 


'ant of theart, for he is ſuppoſed to be ſuch ; an Arriſt, for he compre- 
hends the Theorems of the Art. Wherefore neither doth an Artiſt reach 


tin, who is nor an Artiſt : now if neither the Arriſt reacherh che Arriſt ; 
nor 
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nor the ignorant, the ignorant; nor rhe ignorant, the Artilt; nor the Artiſt, 
the igno:ant , { and bendes theſe rhere 15 nothing ) neich<r 1s there a Teq- 


cher, nor a Learner 3. and there being neither a 1eacher nor a Leatne:, the 


way of Learning likewiſe, 15 tupertiuous, 


CHAP, XXX, 
Whether there is 8 Way of Learning. 


Evertheleſle, again{t this alſo are raiſed doubts: for the way of reach- 

ing 1s cither by evidence, or by diſcourſe; but neither by evidence, 
nor by diſcourſe, as we ſhall prove ; therefore the way of teaching 15 inex- 
rricable. Learning 15 not acquired by Evidence z tor evidence 15 of things 
ſhown, bur that which 1s ſhown 1s apparent to all, that which 1s apparent, 
in as much as it.is apparent, 15 perceprible by all ; rhac which is Commonly 
| qie,4 dy all, 15 not to be learned ; therefore nothing 1s to be lcarn'd 

y evidence. | 

Bur neither is there any thing learnt by Diſcourſe ; for diſcourſe cither 
Ggnifies ſomerhing, or hgnifies nothing, bur it ic 16gnine pothing, it 
reacherh noching. It it fgniherh ſomerhing , it ignites 1 Either by na- 
cure, or impokition 3 by vatvre ic fignifies nor, for Þull men, underiand 
nor all men, as Greeks Barbarians, and Barbarians vwreeks : 3f it igntieth 
by impolition, It 1s manife(t , that the makers oftheie words,iirit compre- 
hending the things to which they accommodated them, underitand them, 
not, as being-taught by theſe words the things which ct. y knew nor, but, 
as being put in mind of the rhings which they knew. Now , they wh 
have nced ro learn that which they know nor, not knowing to what things 
the words are accommodared, will undertiand nothing at ll : waer<tore, 
there can be no way of learning, For che Teacher ought tointinuate into 
the Learner, an underitanding of the Theorems of the Art, which is to be 
learnt, that ſo he, comprehending the collection of thera all, may be mace 
an Artiit; Bur comprehenlion , as we ſhewed already, is nothing, thete- 
fore there cannot be a way of teaching. Now if there be nothing caught, 
nor a Teacher, nor a Lea:ner. nor a way of teaching, there will neither be 
any Diſcipline nor Doctrive. Theſe arguments are in generall alledged 
againtt Ditcipline, and Doctrine. 

Another difticulty may be raiſed againſt char , which 1s called the Art 
concerning life, thus. The thing taught, that 1s, Wildome, we have for- 
merly proved inſubiiſtent ; the Teacher likewiſe , and the Learner are 1n- 
ſublittent : for etther the wite reacherh the wiſe, the Art concerning lite, 
or the fooliſh rhe fooliſh, or the tooliſh the wile, or the wiſe the foolith ; 
bur none of theſe reacherh another ; therefore the Art concernins lite 1s 
not taughr. To ſpeak of the reit perhaps were ſuperfluous. Bur it che 
wiſe reach the fooliſh wiſdS$me, and witdome be the Science of g90d, and 
ill, and indifferent; the fooliſh, not having wiſdome , will be ignorant of 
the rhings good , andill, and indifferent ; and, being 12NoOrant of them, 
whilit the wiſe reacherh him things good, ill, and inditferent, he can only 
hear the things he ſaith , but nor know them. © For it he did und-rliand 
rhem whillt he 1s in his folly, folly alſo mighr conremplare chings good, 
bad, and indifferent : bur according to them , Folly contemplates n C 
rheſe, ( otherwiſe a fooliſh perſon were wiſe ) therefore the tooliſh under- 
ſtanas nor by learning the chings ſaid or done by the wiſe : bur if ke un- 
der{tands nor, hz canno: be taught by him any way , bur by eviden - and 
di[conrſe,as we ſaid before. Now if that which 1s called the art concer- 
nirg lit, 15 nether Communicated by learnivg and diſcipline , nor by ns 
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curC, it 15 nt tobe found out by che Philoſophers, who cry it up fo 


much. 


CHAP. XXXL 


Whether the Art concerning life, be profitable to 
him who hath it. 


Oreover, though we ſhouldgrant , rhac che Arc which they dream 
M of concerning lite, inay be communicated, yer will it rather appear 
hurctull and croublztome to thoſe chat have ir, then beneficiall. We will 
take bur one inſtance for brevicy. The act concerning life, may be proh- 
table ro a Wiſe man 1n giving him continence 1n app2tition of good, and 
averhon from 111, For hz, whom they call continent , 1s faidrto be ſuch, 
cicher for thar he hath no apperition roull, nor averſion from good; or for 
that he bath ill appericions and averſions, but maſters them by reaſon: 
bur as far as he 1s not 1n ill 1udgements, he1s not continent ; far he is not 
continent 1n thar which he hath nor. And as no man faith, an Eunuch is 
continent in venereall pleaſures; or hz who hath no apperice, conrinent in 
cating, ( for they have nor thoſe things , that by conrinence might be ſub- 
ducd ) in like manner, a wiſe man cannot be laid to be continent, becauſe 
he hach not in himſelfe che paſſion wher2of he ſhould be continent. Bur 
if they will ſay ,He 1s continent , for that he 15 1n1ll judgements, but over- 
matters them by reaſon : firit chey muſt grant , thar Wiſdome hath profi- 
ted him nothing , foraſmuch as he is i111 in troudle, and neederh help; 
next he will be found to be more unfortunate then thoſe, who are ſaid to 
b: bad. For if he hath an appetite towards any thing, he is wholly diſtur- 
b-d:if he over-maſters it with reaſon , be containeth the ill within him- 
felſz, and rherenpon 1s more troubl-d then theillperſon , who ſufferech 
not this; for if he hath an appzrite ro any rhing, he is troubled, bur if he 
ob:ain 1s deſire, the rrouble ceaſerh. A wiſe man therefore, either is not 
continznt a3 towiſdorme 3 or if he be , he is ofall men the moſt unhappy ; 
79 that the Arr conce:ning life affords him not benefir , but extraordinary 
trmuble, Now that he , who conceiveth thar he hath the Arr Concerning 
life, and thereby know2th whar things are good and ill in their owne na- 
ture, is exceedingly troubled, as well when rhe good are preſent, as when 
th2i11, we ſhewed heretofore. We mult rherefore ſay , ifthe ſubſiſtence 
0 things good, ill, and indifferent , be nor undoubredly a knowledee, 
and the Art concerning life, be perhaps inſubliltent alſo, and though ir 
were granted by ſuppolition to ſubſiſt, yet would it bring 119 profit to 
[hoſe who have it: bur on the contrary great trouble, rhe Dogmaritts look 
13perciliouſly, and take pride in vain, in the Erhicall part of that which 
they call Philotophy. And with this J1iputation, (not to exceed the limits 
"0 a Summary ) we ſhall cloſe ou; Th: d Boot of Pyrrh:man hyporypoſes, 
%Ung onely this, 
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CHAP. XXXII, 
IWhy the Sceptick, ſometimes on ſet purpoſe,alledgeth 


weak Arguments . 


He Sceptick, by reaſon of his any , endeavours with dif. 
courſe to remedy, as far as in him lies, the arrogance and raſh inſy. 
lence of the Dogmaritts. As therefore Phyſicians, in corporeall diſeaſes, 
have remedies of differents ſorts, applying violent ro thoſe who are vio- 
lently fick, bur gentle to thoſe whoſe diſeaſe 1s more gentle ; 1n like mar- 
ner, the Arguments propoſed by the Sceprick,, are not all of equall force, 
bur the more ſolid , which are beſt able ro overrhrow the affection of the 
Dogmariſts, he uſeth againſt thoſe who are moſt violently aftetted there. 
with ,' the lighter y-__ thoſe who have it more lightly and ſuperficially, 
ſo as that rhey may be overthrown by lighter probabilities. Whence 1r 
happens that the Sceptick, ſomerimes,alledgeth ſtronger probabilities and 
arguments, ſometimes, on ſer purpoſe, weaker ; as often perceiving them 
ſufficient to compaſle his deſigne. 
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EFPICURUS. 


His LIFE and DOCTRINE. 
Written by 
PETRUS GASSENDYS. 
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CHAP©: 
Epicurus bis Country, Parents, Brethren. 


Rz2S - TC H RHS Is by ſome concetved ro haye been a 

& Samian ; for 7:mon (in Liertivs) faith, He was the a jib, to, 
laſt of the Nacurall Philoſophers that came out of 
Samus, And Þ Conſtantinus Porphyrooeneta Conceives , b lib. 1, de 
char he derived his originall from Sams, as well as Themar. 
Pythagoras, Bur the occation of this was , for that 
he paſſed the firii pare of his younger years at Sa- 
mw, with his farber and brethren ; tor thirher came 
his father, Apripera, as © Crcerorerms him, ( rhar is, one who claimerh c de nar.deor. 
a Portion in the diviion of lands. ) Upon the like ground d Sr-abo con- ÞbÞ. 1. 
ceives him a Lampſacene , for he lived ar Lawſacum, and converſed with Ub. 13. 
the chief pzrſonages there, Bur Epicurw indeed was by country an Arhe- 


nian, as © Laerens , © Su:das, and infinite other Writers affirm ; whence eloc. cir. 
e Laertiny, about to praile him, begins thus, f in voce Epi- 
CMYMS. 


g lb, sc, 


, #/ VA Wd 
# # \ \ 
4A SSVY } 


Firſt Ceres-9ifts to human 1nd gence 5 

Renowned Athens did 1 ng /ince d:ſpenſe , 

And mens d ordered waies by Laws red-eſt , 

end firſtour life wth greateſt comfor: bI ſt , 

When it produc'd a perſon of ſuch worth, 

Whoſe breaſt comtain*d, whoſe lips all truth brought forth, 


Now foraſmuch as the Arhenian p2ople, being diſtinguiſhed by Tribes, 
were diſperſed into Ts dyuss, the adjacent Towns, whi h were made free 
(Corporations, even from the time of / hel ; Epicurus was born at Ga-- | 
ger , a Town (as Þ Heſpchiusand Phavoring deſcribe it ) belonging to h in Lexicis, 
tne Egean Tribe, where Theſes (ſrirh i Plurarch ) overcame the Pallan- i in Theſes, 
Oooo 3 tide , 
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tide , who conſpired againſt him and ge; and where Exryſthew ( 1; 
k Stephama relates) was buried. For this reaſon, he is ſaid, by 1 Laeriuy,, 
to have been d\ywuorT apynrTiCy ; by ® Scatins termed, the Garyertich Au. 
thor, and the Gargertick,old man ; by ®. Cicero, ® LA1ian,and others, 11 mply 
the Gargettian, 

P Laertins (out of CMetrodoras, in his Treatiſe of Nobil ity ) writes, that 
Epicurns Was of the family of rhe Philaiae ; the Philaide were denominated 
from Philens, the ſecond ſon of Ajax, who dwelt in Melite, and is men. 
tioned by 4 P/utarch , who addes, that Piſ/ſtrarms alſo was of the Philaide, 
Of this family was the father of Ep:c#ras, (according to * Laerrius and 
others ) named Neocles, his mother Chereſtraca, He is alfo frequently 
cited, afrer the Greek faſhion, Eprcur:1s Neoclss, ſomerimes limply termed 
Neoeclides,as when compared by { Menander with Themiſtocles,whoſe farhe: 
was named Neocles alſo. I omit, that his farher was (according to t Sirab,) 
one of the two thouſand Cirizens , whom the Athenians ſent to Samus , 
to ſhare the land by lots , whither they had before ſent Pericles and Sc 
phocles , who ſtrictly beſieged the revolced Samians, I omit allo, rhat he 
was a School-Malter, which (beſides Sirabo) u Cicers obſerves, when Pro- 
ceeding to reproach him, Bur his little Farm, ſaith he, nor being ſufficient w 
maintain him, as I conceive, he became a School-maſter , 

wSuidas mentions onely two brethren of Epicurus, Neoctes and Che- 
redemus ; but * Laertizs (out of Philodemus the Epicurean ) adds a third , 
Ariſtobulus , whom » P!utarch ſomerimes ſeems to call Agarhobs1ns, 
By what care and benevolence Epicurns gained their reverence and affe- 
Aon , is excellently declared by * Plutarch , who conceives it worthy 
admiration, how he came ſo to win them, and they to be won. Thar all 
rheſe died b-fore Epicurns , may be inferred from his Will , wherein he 
ordereth nothing, either to them, or of them, as alive ; bur onely appoin- 
red a day to be celebrated for his brethren in the Month Po/ideon, And 
though of Cheredemus th:re is no further reftimony , yer of Ariftobuln; 
ic 15 more apparent from ® P/ararch, who writes, that Epicurus was wholly 
raken up about Metredornus, Polyemns, and Ariſtobulas, tending them in 
their (ickneſle, and mourning for them when they died. Bur of Neocles 
it is molt manifelt, from che ſame Þ P/»rarch, relating, that Epicurns broke 
forth into a kind of joy, mixt with tears, upon the remembrance of the 
lalt words of Neocles, Of how great and painfull Gickneſſes they dyed 15 
ſufficiently aggravated by c Plurarch and d Suidas, 


CHAP, I]. 
The time of bis Birth. 


Oleg was born ( as aLaertius relates out of the Chronology of Apo'- 
lodorns )) in the 3d year of the 109th Olympiad, the 7th day of the 
month Gamelion; at whole birth, Þ Pliny ſaith , the Moon was twenty 
daies old; Hecatrombeon (the firlt month) this year falling in ch? Summer 
of the year 4372. of the Julian Period, ( now uſed by Chronologers ) it 
is manifeſt , thar Game/on the ſame year, being the 7k month trom He- 
catombeon , fell upon the beginning of the year 4373, which was before 
the ordinary computation from Chrilt 341 complzar years. Now toral- 
much as in Jarwary , in which month the beginning of Game!fon 15 oh- 
ſerv*d to have fallen, there happened a new Moon inthe Attics (10::290) 
by the Tables of Celeſtiall Motions, the fourrh day, in the morning, ©. ® 
the third day, according ro the Athenians, who, as © Cerſo) irs faith, 770 
kon their day from Sun-fer to Sun-ſer ) and therefore the twentiern ©y 
0 


EPICU RUS. 

of the Moom' is co-incident with the three and twentieth of Jawwary : Ic 
will follow, that Epicarus was born on the 23d of January , if we ſuppoſe 
the ſame form of the year extended from the time of Ceſar, upwards. And 
this in che old tyle, according to which the Cycle of the Sun, or of the 
Dominical lecrersfor that year, ( it being Biſſextile) was B A, whence 
the 23d day of fa»nary maſt have been Sunday. Bur if we ſuit ic with the 
Gregorian account, which 1s ten dates earlier, ( now inuſe withus) we 
ſhall find, that Epicurws was born on the 2d of February, which was Sw 
day, ( for the Dominicall Letrers mult have beenED.) in the year before 
Chrilt, or the Chriſtian compurarion, 341. and conſequently in the 
1974 year, compleat , before the beginning of February this year , 
which is from Chrilt 1634. Some rhings here mult nat be paſſed by. 

Fir(t, thar 4 Laertius obſerves Soſigenes to have been Archon the ſame aha; 

'ear , wherein Epicurss was born, and char it was the 7th year from rhe E Th 
death of Plato, Moreover, it was the 16th of 1/exander, forit was, as the 
ſime *Laertis afhirms , the year immediately following char , in which e lib, 5. 
Ariſtotle was ſent for ro come to him, then 15 years old, 

Secondly, that f Ewſebins can hardly be excuſed from a miſtake, making fin Chron. 
Epicuras to flouriſh in the 11 2th Olympiad;for at chat time,Epicurns ſcarce 
had paſs'd his childhood , and Ar/focle bzgan bur ro flouriſh in the L;- 
ceum, being returned the foregoing Olympiad out of Macedonia ,. as ap- 
pears from & Laertins, Fs 

Thirdly, thar the error which 15 crept into h Sid, and hath deceived 
his Interpreter, is not to be allowed, who reports Epicuras born in the 
79th Olympiad, I need not take notice, how much this is inconſiſtent, 
not onely wich other relations, bur even with that which followeth in 
Szidas, where he extends his life ro An'ironus Gonoras : I ſhall onely ob- 
ſerve , that, for the number of Olympiads, Sid«s having doubcleſſe ſer 
down ed, which denote the 1ogth Olympiad , che end of che g was eafily 
d:faced in the Manuſcript, (9 as there remained onely o, by which means 
of 99, was made the 7 9h Olympiad, 

Fourrhly, that ic matters nor that the Chronicon Alexandrinum , Geor- 
gins Sincellus, and others , ſpeak roo largely of therime wherein Epicurnus 
fAnuriſhed, and that we heed not the errours of ſome perſons, otherwiſe 
very learned, who make Ar:/Fippas later then Epicurus, and ſomething of 
thelike kind. Let us onely obſerve what i St. Hierom cites out of Cicero , ; de vi. Clec. 
pro Gallio z a Poet is there mentioned, making Epicuruy and Socrates dil- 
courſing together , Whoſe times, ſaith Cicero, we know were dis) yueds not by 
years, but apes. 

Fifthly, that the birth-day of Epicuras, taken from Laertius and Pliny, 
ſeems to argue , that amongit the Athenians of old, the Civill months 
and th2 Lunary had difterent beginnings, This indeed will ſeem (trange, 
unleſſe we ſhould imagine it may be collected, thar the month Gamelion = 
becan onely from the full Moon that went before ir ; for, ifwe account * This noms, 2 
th2 14th dfy of the Moonto be the firit of the month,the firſt of the Moon 0290 Tee 
will fall upon the7th of the month, Not co mention, that Epicurus ſeems than Sealiger, 
in his Will co appoint his bicth-day rob2 celebrared on the firtt Decad of whoſe mi- 
the dayes of the month Gamelion, becauſe he was born in one of them ; ſtakes, for the 
and then ordaineth ſomething more particularly concerning the 20th of moſt part, Me- 

; 4 wrfhus hath une 
the Moon, for that ic was his birth-day, as we ſhall relate fereafrer, Un- ppl, fol- 
lefle you think ir fit ro follow the * anonymous Writer , who affirms, Ep!- lawed,and ta- 
Crus was born on the 2othday of Gamelivn ; bur I know not whether his kea pains to 
authority ſhould our-weigh Laerrins, Cerrainly, many errours, and thoſe cone the 
verygrear, have been obſerved in him, particularly by ſeur ts, I ſhall nadie foo 
nIt take nor ice, that the Uuas of Gamelimm might perhaps be vnde:ſood antienc Au- 
Of thor. 
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of the 2oth of the Moon, happening withinthe month Gamelion, from Ci- 
cero, whoſe words we {all cite hereafrer, But this by the way, 


CHAP. III. 
Where be lived in bis younger time. 


a Acrtins, our of Heracl.des, in his Epitome of Sorwon , relates , thac a 
Colony being ſent by the Arhienians to Samas, Eprienrrs was bre 

up theretill the 18 year of his age , in which he went to 4:hens ; Ne. 
nocrates living inthe Academy, Ariſtor/e at Chalc:s, Þ Sirabo adds, thar be- 
ing firſt brought up , partly at Sams, partly at 7 eos, he ſpent the firlt pace 
of his youth at Arhenr, growing up rogether with Merander, the Comck 
Poer. © Laertias ſurther relates, that Alexander dying, and the Arhemans 
being opprelt by Perdiccas , he went to Colophon to his farher, ( abour the 
2 34 year of his age) and that he lived a while there. And adds afterwa;ds 
out of Ap-llodorws, that from the 324 year of his ageto the 379th he liyed 
partly at /Mſuylene, partly at Lampſacum , ( whither he made a dangerous 
VOYage , as d Plutarch obſerves ). © S»idas lets down , how much time he 
beltowed in each of theſe places , one year at AZrry/ene, four ar Lam; ſa- 
cum, Laertins adds, that he returned to Athens, when Anaxicrates was 
Archon. Now foraſmuch as Anax:crates (who ſucceeded Charinw, in the 
year of whoſe Magiltracy , as f Seneca notes , Epicurns writ to Polyenns) 
was Archon in the 24 yeac ofthe 118th Olympiad , and conſequently 
the 36th of Epicwrns's ove, there mull neceſſarily be here a metachro- 
niſm of one year. | 

Hicherto of the places where Fpicarns lived in his younger times, 
partly learning , partly teaching, before he ſerled ar Arhews, where he in- 
{titured a Sect. 


CHAP. IV. 
His Maſters. 


S for the Maſters which he had, we read in 3 Laertis; , that ſome re» 

late, Epicarus was Auditor of Pamphi/us the Platonick; Þ Suidas ſaith 
the ſa;n2; © C:cero alſo mentions Epics, himſelf acknowledging, that he 
heard him at Sams, bur exceedinely Nleighted his dotrin. Others allo re- 
port th2 (ame. 

Moreover, ©C/omens Alexanarirmand otners , report Nawu/iphares the 
Pyrhagorean, diſciple of Prrrho, ro have been his Matter, rhough f Sex: 
Empirium Wits, that he himſelf deny'd he had been diſciple ro Nawſ/- 
banes, Apoii»zaorus, 10 his Chronology, reports , that Epicaris Fieard Ly- 
{iphanes and Pr:xiphazes ; bur this, ſaith 5 Laerrins, he doth not himiclt 
ac knowledge, in his Epiitle ro Earidicrs, 

Hemighr indzed have heard Yencerares, and ſome there are (ſaith h Cicero) 
who think, he did hear him, (as Demetrizs the Magneſian in Liert:zrs | bur 
Evica ws himſelt will not allow it. 

I would mention Pexrcrares, with whom, 1 P/atarch ſaith, Epics 
conteſted abou Syll:bles and Accents: bur that I fuſpet Dem crates tobe 
failly read inſtead of Demeocritur, eyen trom this, that P/rzra- ch ads, tn 
EvicrwRtolk all is opinions from him , which was th. .ommon 0b jvQt!- 
on concerning Demecrirzes, 25 thall be ſhewn hereafrer. 

I (ſhould mention alſo Alerradorus , whom K Stobers Calls , warar inn! s 
his Inr2:7:25cy; Doilarem, rne Iſaſter of Ep'curss + and {hull ſuſpect he 
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were the ſame with him , whom 1 Solin:«5 makes contemporary with D7/s- 1 cap; x. 
gever the Cynick ; did not the opinion, atrribured to him of the infiniry 
of Worlds, and of Aroms, argue , that this was Metgrodorns the Chian , 
diſciple of Democricxs, whom Epicaras might have, not as Doftorem , a 
Teacher by word of mouth; but as DHorem, a Leader, by writing. 

Thus alſo 1s Lucian to be taken, when he ſaith ſportingly, that Epicsras 
was diſciple ro Democrices, making him to be 60h ak of Ariſtippws alſo , 
by reaſon of his opinion of Pleaſure , wherein yer there was a great diffe - 
rence berween them, as we ſhall ſhow in its due place. Bur notwith- : 


(tanding all we have alledged , ® Cicero, Plutarch, Emp:ricus, and others, m locis cira- 


write, that Epicxras uſed ro boalt , that he never had any Maſter, but was is, 
«vt 1N&KTO> , his own Teacher , andattained Philoſophy by his own 

wit and induſtry, And though they ſeem to mention this , nor withour 
ſome diſparagementr of him , yet ic will eafily be granted, thar he found 

our many things of himſelf, fince this was that wherein he took moſt dee 
light ar his laſt end ; and withall, ſeeing he writ ſo many books , filled 
_ with his own ſayings , as we ſhall ſhow hereafrer. And indeed 

o Th: 

cludes, asif Epicurns learnt it not from any other, than from the Muſes lib. uo, 
and Apollo, Hither alſo conduce theſe commendations of Laertizs : 


Diſpencing gifts acqui!'d by his own breaſt, 
And, 4 

He ro«s*d his ſoul to break_the narrow bends , 

Which fetter Nature wuranom | 


And others of the ſame kind, | 
As for thoſe whom Epicarss particularly eſteem'd, ® Laertins (citinz g loe. cir, 
Diocles) affirms, he was chiefly addied ro Anaxagoras, (though in ſome 
things he contradicted him ) and Archelaus, who was Maſter to Sccrarer, 
Ot Democritus we ſhall ſpeak hereafcer, I onely add , that Epicarmus much 
admiring the converſation of Pyrrho , continually queſtion'd his diſciple 
Na» /iphanes concerning him; as P Laertus ſaith, 1n the life of Pyrrho, p lib, 9, 


CHAP. V. 


When, and upon what occaſion, be addiSied himſelf to Phi- 
loſophy, and inſtituted a Se&. 


WWids faith, that he began ro apply himſelf ro Philoſophy in the ain Epic, 
Cath year of his age, whichis hv .16. 1 by orhers, who wrote his : 

life, as b Laertivs relates. Bur Ep:carus himſelf (alledged by the ſame <La- w__ IO, 
ertits ) attefteth , rhar he did not addict himſelt ro Philoſophy rill he was aver y 
fourteen years old, Hermippus (ind Laertins) ſaith , thar, lighting acc1- ; 
dentally upon the books of Democritns,he berook himſelf ro Philoſophy 

bur Apolbdoras the Epicurean , in the firtt book of the life of Epicarus, af- 

birms » he applied himſelf ro Philoſophy upon diſlike of rhe Sophiſts and 
Urammarians , for that they could not explain what Heſiod meant by | 
Chanc, Ee Sextus Empiricns having related this more fully, ic will nor be e adv. Phyf, 
amiſs co tranſcribe his words. Having propoſed ſome doubrs copcerning lib. 2- 


theſe Verſes of Heſiod , 


Firſt, Chaos, next broad-breaſted Earrh was ma le, 
T be ſ:at of all 


Pppp he 


ne#s, deliveringin an Epigram an excellent ſenrence of his, con- n apud Laert. 
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he addes and ſome affirm, that this was the occation of Epicurng's ſudden 
applying himſelf co Philoſophy ; for being yer very young, he asked x 
Grammarian, who read to him| Chaos was frlt made |:Of what was Chao: 
made, if it was firſt made? The other anſwering that it did nor belong to 
him to teach ſuchrhings,bur to thoſe who were called Philoſophers, Then, 
ſaich Epicuras, I mutt goe rothoſe, for they 2:< the perſons that know the 
truth of Beings. 

To omit, what ſome affirm , that he was,s Herwippusl fin Laerisns )) re 
lates, before he addicted himſelfe ro Philoſophy, a School-maſter : and 
though the 8 Sroicks, who were much his enemies , 's gym er him that 
with his Father he raught Boyes for a ſmall ſtip2nd, and that with his 
Mother he went from houſe to houſe reading expiatory praiers;I obſerve, 
that after he had applyed himſelf ro Philoſophy , he inſtirured a School, 
being thirty LO years old, as h Laertius relares, and this firſt at AMirylene 
afcerwards at Lampſacum. as may be collectedfrom the relation of Swidas, 
bnr had Diſciples alſo from Colophon, as i Laertius relares, 

Returning to Athens in the 36, or 37.th, yeare of his age, he aw: 
diſcowr".(ſauth * Laertins) of Philoſophy m publick with other5,but afterward, 
enſtirmted a Seft in private denominated from him,Ar firit indeed, admiring the 
doctrine of Democriiu , he profeſſed himſelfe a Democritian as! Ps. 
rach relates;but afterwards, for that he changed or added many things, his 


- followers were from him called Epicwureans, 


CHAP. VI. 
His School. 


Hereas otherProfeſſors of Se&s made choice of particular places in 
Athens,as the Academy,the Lycxum, and the like, he purchaſed 
a very pleaſant Garden , for fourſcore Minx , where hc 


| lived with his fr1ends and diſciples, and raught Phil»ſophy. Thus, amongt 


others, ® Laerrins citing Apollodoras, Þ Pliny writes, that Epicuras firlt 
brought into Athens the cullome of having under the name of Horus a 
carden, the delights of fields and Country-manhons within the cicty ic 
(elf, whereas, untill his time , *was no: the faſhion to have thoſe kinds of 
manſions ( r#ra )in townes, 

Hence we may conjeQure thar this was the place which © Pa»ſanar 
reports to have been called,even in his time, the Ga-dens;adding that there 
was 1n it a Statue of Venus made by A /r.iz-eaes, one of the molt eminent 
things in Athens, ( as may b2 gathered alſo from d Luciana) and that rhe 
Temple of Venus,with the Ratue of cxleftiall V-ous,didjoyn ro it. This 
Garden is often mentioned in th: Plurall number by © Cicero , f Juvenal , 
and others, and ſometimes diminutively, Hortwlus, as Virgil ; bur, how- 
ſoever it be uſ'd, itis commonly taken for the Se or Dodrine delivered 
1n that place by Epic»rms and his Schollers, Whence Sexicur Empirics- 
callsche Epicureans, tizz Philoſophers of the Garaens ( as the Stoicks, the 
Philoſophers of the Scoa or cloitter ), and Apol/odorns, being in his tim? 
rhe Maſter of the Gardens, was, as Laertivs ath:ms, called uynorYeznG 
the Garden Kings, 

Beſides thisGarden,wh 1 ch,with houſes belonging ro it,joyned upon the 
City, Epicarus had a houfE in Mel 're, which was a Town of the Cecropian 
Tribe, as g Szidas affirms, inhabired by P/;/ers , one of the Anceſtors of 
Fpicnrus, a8 Was formerly O— (according to Phavorinus) a famous 
temple dedicated to He rcules, Hither Epicurss ſometimes retired with 
his Diſciples, and at laſt bequeathed ir to his Succeſſors ,, 15 we ſhall 
declare hereafter, CHAP. 


EPICURUS; 


CHAP, VII. 
How he lxved with bis Friends. 


Picurus after his return to Athens, at what time Anaxicrates was Ar- 
Fon, went onely twice or thrice to /omia,to viſit his friends, bur lived 
all the reſt of his time at Arhbens, unmarried, nor would neyer forſake 
his Country, though at thar time reduc'd to great extremities, as ® Laercxs 2 lib: 19. 
obſerves. The worſt of which was when D-merrius beficg?d Athens, a- 
bout the 44* year of Epicarss 's age, How great a famine at that time op- 

-efſd the Citty is deſcribed by b P!zrarch.Bur ic is obſervable,rhat having 2 in demerr, 
related a (tory of the conteſt berweenaFather & hisSon about adead mouſe 
which had fallen from the cop of a houſe, he adds, They [zy thi: Epicurus 
the Philoſopher ſuſt ain*d his friends whith Beani which be jharcd equally a- 


mW? "oſt them, 


who 


b 


Epicurus therefore lived all rhe re(t of his time at A:hens,togerher with ſo 
many friends andDiſciples whom he convyerſed with and in{truted, as rhar 
le Cities were not ſufbcienc co contain them (the 

© Laertius ) Who reſorted to him, not onely from Greece 


are the words of 
ut all other parts, ' 


and lived with him in his gardens, as he cites out of Apo/lodorus ; but e- 


O 


ſpecially from A/1a, and particularly from Lampſacum , and from C/Egypr 
as may be collected out ofdP!ararch.Of the remperance and frugalicy of his |, 
diet we ſhall ſpeak hereafter, As to his living with his friends, it is remark: - de oc; Viv. 
able what D/ocles, in Laertiss, and others, relate, That F picurus did not, as 
Pyihayoras, who ſaid the goods of Friends ought ro be in common, appoint 
them to pur their eſtates into one joynt-Stock,(tor that imply*da diltruſt, 
not a friendſhip)bur that any one upon occaſion ſhould be freely ſupply*d 
by the reſt. This will appeare more manifelt hereafter. In the mean time, 
we mult not omir an eminent place of © Cicero; Neither ( ſaith he ) did Epi- 
urns approve friendſhip in diſcourſe onely, but much more by life, attions, and *þ «&n:1;b? 
manners, which how preat athing it is,the fables of the Aucients declare, For 
amongſt the many various ſtories repeated from utmoſt antiquity there are hard- 
ly found three pare of Friends, from Theſens his time down to Oreftes, - But 
(ta many great companies of friends,and how unanimouſly-lovino did Epicurns 
keep in one ho (ſe, and that very litle ? which is doye even umothis day by the 


Enicureans, Thus Cicero. 


Amoneſt the reſt of his friends, f Laertins mentions Polyſtratns, who « 
ſeems ro be the ſame, of whom rogerher with H:ppoc/idcr another E picu- 
e account, I ſhal. inſert the words « lib;i : cap:8. 


rean g/alerins Maximns gives altran 


Oo 
DO 


of Valerius, the rather becauſe they will ſerve to illuſtrate part of Epicu- 
rus's Will hereafrer concerning communication of the goods of his Diſ- 
Ciples: they are theſe. Hither may aptly be referred Polyſtrarus © Hippoclides, 
Philoſophers, who, born the ſame day, followers of the ſett of the ſame Ma- 
ter, Epicurns , joywed together in the common Ppoſſeſſrn of eſtate aud majnte- 
nance of that School ,died very old,in the ſame momneut of time. Ss equall a ſociety 
of fortune and friend(hip, who thinks not to have been begotten bred, and ended, 
n the boſome of celeſtiall Concord?Thus hee. 


CHAP. VII. 
His Friends and Diſciples. 


| Ik: Now to give a Caralogue of the chiefelt of his Friends and Diſ- 
ciples,we mult not in the firſt place paſſe-by the three Brethren of Epi- 
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curus, mmention'd inthe beginnipg,for they by his advice ſtudied Philoſo- 
2 26. phy with him, as Philod: ms (in ® Laertius) affirms. Þ Plutarch addes, that 
dJc amor. fra, they trook-in the Philoſophy of their Brother, as greedily as if they had 
been divinely inſpired, belicvifg and profefiig from rhetr firſt yourh, thar 
there was not any man wiſer then Epicurus, The moſt eminent of the 
three was Neveles: hee declaring from a bay, that his Brother was the 
wiſe(t of Morralls, added, as a wonder, that his Mother could . conrainſo 
many and ſo great atomes,as, by rheir convention, made np ſuch a wiſe 
© adv:col: 2 Man zas © Plararchrelates. Hence ir appearing that Neoc/es followed nor 
any Philoſophy of his own, but that of his Brother, I know nor wh 
dſome afficme that he introduced a Se& like thar of his Brother, ante. 


TIL 


* 44 Genebr. 


lib:2Chronol. 

*in Epic: Perhaps they ground it upon that place of © Sudas, where he (airh 

| that Neoc/es writ concerning his Se& : bur who ſees nor, it may be under. 
ood, thar he writ concerning the Se& which he himſelfe profeſſed, but 

elb: de co. inſtirured by another, eſpecially for that there is nothing ſaid any 

oh " whereof the Sect of the Neoclide ? 

efcaſm:Chil: Obſerve by rheway,that chis ſaying\o% Euras, Live cloſly{whichtPlurarch, 


a.Centuri1o, Oppugnes,and 13 brought in 8 amongit rhe p_—_—_ ſpeeches)did belong 
> in Ncocl : , to this Neecles,as!the ſame h Swidas affirmeth, 

To his three Brethren ,may be added thoſe three Friends, who, (as we 
read in i Seneca ) became great perſons, through the conyerſation of 
» de fn:1ib:3. Epicurus, ; 

- Metirodoras is tobe firſt nam'd ;for he was, as © Cicero ſaith, almoſt an- 
other Epicurns, 1 Strabo plainly declarerh, he was of Lampſacum. For 
whereas Laertixs ſeems to ſay he was anArhenian,the place 1s very corrupt; 
eſpecially ſeeing it is manifeſthe was not an Arhenian,from this Antitheiis 
of ® Cicero, How muchas Epicurus happier = being in bis Country, than 
Metrodorus for being at Athens ;becauſe Athens was nor the Country of 
Metrodorws : thetext of ® Laertins is this, He had many Diſciples but the 
moſt eminent were Metrodorus *Adyciov, and Timocrates, nd Sandes a Lamp- 
ſacene ,who from his firſt acquaintance with the man never left him, &c, For 
my part Iam of opinion , that theſe words *Afwaiov, £, woe, 2, 
So&J\yw ſhould be quite expunrged, for if you take rhem away, rhe reſt joyns 
rogether very well ; if you admit them, they will nor hang rogether : for 
it was I'errodorus that was indeed a 4-mrie Hoon] and with whom all the 
*1n Nor : ad re(tthat followes agreeth, not Sandes, whom, beſides other things, it is 
5s falſe that Epjicarns mould mention in his Will. And though ® ay 
CONCeavesgt hat *Adwao may be the proper name of a Man, yet is it {trange 

chat we heate nothing elſewhere, as well of Arthenensas of Sardes, as 

Epicureans; fince Lacrtins in this place reckons up his moſt eminent diſ- 

Ciples : but raking theſe away, the three viz 5 IMerrodorns , Polyenis , and 

Hermachus are deſcribed in a continued ſeries; who, as we ſaid , are 

pur together by Seneca, as molt eminent. As for Timocrates, he 15 men- 

tioned afterwards by the way, when he comes to natne Afetrodorus 25 

his Brother, and ſzems herero be inſerted amiſſe. The occafion upon which 

rheſe names crept into the Text I ſuſpe&ro be,rthar, perhaps, ſome Tranl- 

ſcriber h3d nored in the margenr that what is delivered in the Text 

was confirmed alſo by Athenzus( author of rhe Deipnoſophiſtz : fo: 

in him ti:2:s is ſomerning concerning the Epicureans ) and by T imocrat*? 

(for he alſo i- cited by Laertiu:),and by one Sandes(perhaps Sugdas or (ome 

other). Trar many things have fhiererofore been inferred our of rhe margents 

into 112 cexts themſelves by carcleſſnelſe of rhe Tranſcribers , is mol: 

mamiet?, Ny 

Mot 415155 therefore was by Country a Lampſacene( nor the ſam? js 

cha: 
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that friend of Anaxagoras, whom Þ Larrrins mentions ofthe ſame name ) p lib, 2. 
born in the 12th year ofEpicur»:'s age ; for, dying in the 534 year of his 
age, ( the coherence ofthe words and ſenſe makes me think ic ſhould be 
read MyT@9J\we gy £yeie ) and thar being the 7th before rhe death of 
Epicurmas, who lived to the 724 year, it is evident, thar the year of his 
birch muſt fall upon the 1 2th of Epicwrus's, From the firk rime that Hee 
rodorss became acquainted with Epicwrus, ( which might ha 
224 year of his age, at what time Epicurys lived at Lampſacum 
(as we began to ſay ont of Laerrixs) parted from him, bur one ſix 
months, in which time he was abſent at home , and thence returned co 
He had a ſiſter, Batrs, whom he married ro Idomeness, and 3 
concubine named Leontium, He had children, whom Epicwrus recom- 
mended in his Will, and in che Epiſtle which he writ dying; and particu- 
larly a ſon, named Epicurms. He was a very good man , undaunred wich 
croubles, or death ir ſelf , as Epicurus himſelf, 1n Laertivs, atteſts. He 
for Cornelins Celſus writes, that whilithe was fick of 
oer abſtain, as was convenient, from drin- 
orn a great while, todrink, and cait it up 
again. Bnr whether it was of rhis diſeaſe, or of ſome other, that he dyed ; 
15 not Certain, The Books which he writ are, by Laerrims, reckoned ro be 
theſe; A-ainſt Phyſicians Ill. Of the Senſes, ro Timocrares. Of Magnani- 
mity. Of the Infirmity of Epicurus. Againſt the Dialefticks. Againſt the So- 
lteration, Of Riches. Againſt Demo- 
cricus. Of Nobil;ty, Beſides which, Plutarch cites his Books, Of Philoſo- 
phy. Of the Poers, Againſt Timarchus. Likewiſe © Clemens Alexandrings 
cites a Treatiſe, That the cauſe of felicity which comes from onr ſelves 1; prea- 
ter, than that which comes from other things, But of Metrodoras enough, 

Polyenus was ſon of Arhenodoyrns, aLampſacene alſo, He was 4 great 
Ma:hematician, tro uſe the words of Cicero, and ( to comprye much in 
little) modeſt and amiable, as Philodemss (in *Laereins)ſaith, 

Hermachus was ſon of Agemarchas, a Mirtylenean , his farher of mean 
quality. Ar firſt he (tudied Rhetorick, but afcerwards becameſo knowing 
in Philoſophy , that Epicuras dying, commitrred the government of the 
School to him, He dyed ar Ly/ias. There is great mention of him in Epi- 
crrzs's Will, His Writings, which Laertivs commends for excellent , 
theſe. Eps/tolicks, concerning Empzdocles, XXII. Of Diſciplines, ( for Ca- 
[abone well reads not Maxyrov, but MovucT @v) two Books, A gainſt Placo. 
Againſt Ariltorle. 

To theſe muſt be added w Leontius, a Lampſacene , whom Plzutarch cal- 
leth, one of the moſt eminent diſciples of Epicnras ; adding, that this was 

* bewho writ to Lycophron , that Epicarus honoured Democritus. 

Moreover ,Colotes and [domenens, Lampſacenes alſo.Of the former we (hal 
laye occaſion to ſpeak oftner, eſpecially becauſe of rhe rwo Books which 
Platarchw:irt againlt him. * Laertigs elſewhere wrices , that Menedemrus 
the Cynick was his diſciple, (unlefſe perhaps chere were ſome other Colores 
of Lampſacum,) The ſame Colores it is, who,cired by y Macrobins, argues, 
that P/220 ought not co have invented che fable of Er#s , becauſe no kind 
of fiction agreeth with the profeſſors of truth, The latter, /domenens, Epi- 
carur deſign'd to make famous by his Lerrers. as indeed he did, which ap- 
pears from 2 Sexeca: I will alledge, ſaith he, Epicurus for an example, who 
Priting ro Idomeneus, ( then a miniſter of State, employ'din great affairs) to 
perſwade him, from a ſpecious kmd of life, to tr? ſeiled plory, © If, ſaith he, 
 Jou aff«(t glory, my Epiſtles will make you more famous, than all thoſe things 
* which you eſteem , ard for which you are eſteemed. Who would have known 
Idomeneus, if Epicurus had nor graved his name in bi Letters } Allthofe 
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Mag ſtrates and Princes, eventhe K ng himſelf, from whom Idomeneyus de- 


rived bis Title,are now ſuppreſſed by a aeep 06{;10n, Thus he. And theſe (ſaith 


| a lib. 1, cap, 
Ss 1:2, 
tt b Saturn, 1, 
* I. 


 < lib. 13. 
| d de Nat. de- 
or, 


e Strom, lib. 4. 


IF « lib. 8. and 


a bb. c. 


Laertius) were the more eminent diſciples, 

But to theſe may be added rwo out of Val#wxs , already mentioned, 
Poly/tratus and Hippociides ; eſpecially ſeeing Eaernus reckons Polyſtrarus 
as (ucceſior ro Hermachus, unleis the Po!yſtrarus who 1s joyned to Hippo» 
clides, were not the ſame with him that ſucceeded Hermachns, 

We might adde / ;mecrares of Lampſacum, Brother of Me:rodoru ; bur 
he ſeems to have fallen off, not brooking the reprehenſions of his Brother, 
We ſhall therefore rather joyn to theſe 47: 5, rhe ſervant of Epicurm, 
who, as Lacrt:x affirngs, became an eminent Philoſopher, nor omirred by 
2 Apelliz, and d Macrobins , in reckoning up thoſe, who, of ſervants, be- 
came famous for Philoſophy, 

To omit Apelles, Comewhere derided by Pl/ararch, we mult here men- 
tion three Women, who together with others of the ſame ſex, learnt Phi- 
loſophy of Epicurss, One, Leontiuw, who (iudied Philoſophy under Epi- 
Curns, as © Arhene45 recites , and may alſo be colleted «Cicero, who 
ſaith, ſhe wrote a Book againſt 7 heophraſins, in an eleganyle, andin the 
Arrick diale&. The ſecond, Themiſta, Daughter of Zoilus, a Lampſacene, 
Wife of the forementioned Leentins, Of her , be{ides rhe reftimonies 
which we ſhall hereafter alledge , © Clemens A'cx.mdrinus taketh expreſſe 
notice, The third, Philems, whom f Athenens afhirms to have written 
many things ; adding that the obſcene books aſcribed to her , were pur 
forth under her. Name, by Polycrates the Sophili, ro diſcredit the Wo- 
man. 

To theſe may be added Herodorus, ro whom Epicurus writ a little Epi- 
come of Phyſick, extant in Laerr15;and who amonglt other things, accor- 
ding to the ſame Laertins, writ a book of the youth of Epicurus, 

Fithecles, to whom Epicurus writ of Superiour things ; extant in Laer- 
tins, and who affirmed, that when he was = 18, year old, he had not his 
equall for ingenuity in all Greece, as P/:arch relates, 

Menacens, to whom Epicxrns writ that Epiltle concerning Morality, 
which is extant in Laertius, its beginning recited alſo by Clemens Alex- 
andrinns, 

Timocrates, fon of Demetrias, a Poramian, and Amynomachas, ſon of 
Philocrates of Bate, whom Epicxrus made che Executors of his Will. 

N.canor, whom Epicurns recommended to the care of the ſaid Exe- 
cutors. 

Eurydicus, one of thoſe to whom, a3 Laertias ſaith, hewrir Epiſtles, , 

Doſithens, and his Sons Pyrrho, and Hegeſiazax, to whom Epicurus' 
wrore a conſolatory letter, upon the death of their Father, as we findip, 
Plutarch, 

I omit Po/yme1es, Antidoras, and others, to be mentioned hereafter in 
treating of his Books, 


CHAP. IX, 
How much he wrote. 


Either did Epicurss, ſpend the time 1n giving his Diſciples only Oral 
Inttrucions, but beitowed much pains in compoſing ſeverall books, 

But to underſtand how much he labour'd herein, by compariſon with 
other Philoſophers , hear bur Laertivs in his ® preface ; Mary things, 
ſaith he , Zeno wru; more, Xenophanes ; more, Demwcritns ; more, Ariſtotie ; 
more, Epicurus ; more, Chryſipprs, Where we ſee that Epicuras, as to on 
cud? 


rude of writings came ſhorr onely of ChrySppsr, But obſerve, thar elſe- 

where Þ Laertizs ; to ſhow, he may be rhought to have exceeded Chry ſ6p- b lib. 19; 
p» herein; Cites Apollodorns the Arhenian; who, ſaith he, ro ſhow that whas 
Ericurus writ of himſelfe, not borrowed from any other, did far exceed the books 

of Chrybppus, ſaith expreſly thus : If a man (honld take ont of the books of 
Chry6ppus, the rhings which he hath borrowed of athers , the paper will be left 

blank, Bur that rhis may not ſeem ſtrange, the ſame < £48715 elſewhere c lib, 10, 
relates, that Chry /ippes fot his emulation of Epicurss in writing much, was 

called by Carneades, the Paraſite of his books, becauſe, if Epicurus writ any 

thins, (read ye hou nor ye 1o5) he wow!d affett ro write as much, Whence ie 

came 10 paſſe, that he often wrote the ſame things over again, and whatſoever 

-1me next to hand, and preſently thruſt it in for haſte , without correftion ; and 

brought in ſo many reſtimonies of other Writers , that hu books were flled'np 

,nely with them, as may be found in Zeno alſo, and Ariſtorle, Thus Laeriias, 

of Chryfppas, bur of Epicurns nor ſo: fordhe relares thar his volumes q 1674, 
mounted ro theefſtandred » inwhich,ſaich he, there s no teſtimony of any 

other Author, but they are all the very words of Epicarns, Which I obſerve, 

0 ſhow ( ſeeing Epicnrsns wrote ſo many things, © 4 great Writer, as he e 1hid 
ermes him, and excecding for multitude of Books, ſoas f Origer chars f uy Cell 
ging Celſus with remerity , objeRs as a thing he conceives impoſſible, 11b, 7. 
There ts not any of us, who, {aith he, knowes all that Epicurus writ) his luenc 


iein, and how he was chiefly employ'd. 


CHAP. X, 


What Writings of bis are, particularly, mentioned by 
Anthors. 


Ere it 1s fit, we me a kind of Catalogue of his Books, not of all he 


wrote, bur of rhoſe whoſe Titles are extant in other Authors, I ſay 
their Titles , for the books themſelves have ſo miſcarried by the injury of 
time, that beſides ſome few compendiums preſerv'd by Laerns, and ſome 
fragments ſcarter'd up and down among(t ſeverall Writers, there 1s not 
any thing of them remaining, at leaſt, as yet known to us, 
To begin with thoſe, which Laerrins accounts the beſt, they are ranked 
thus, 
Of Nature, XXXVII, They are ſometimes cited _ Of Natrare, 
ſometimes with the number of the Books, as when Laerrtias hereafter in his 
Life, cites the I. the XI, XII, XIII, XV. * Galenalſo mentions the Ti- 4 Commenter, 
tle and number of the Books. in I.lib, Hipp. 
Of Atoms, and Vacuum, ſo uſually cited , b Cleomenes ſeemeth to mean —_ — 
the ſame under another name, Of the Principles of all things. ny hs 
Of Love. 
An Epitome of things appertaining to Naturall Sans This Ep:- 
'Oome was twofold, great and litrle ; both are cited by Laertius ; the lefſer, 
that which is written to Herodotss, 
Arainſt the Megarick. ( or DialeRick ) Philoſophers » Doubts, Theſe 
Doubts, ſeem chiefly to have concerned certain Moral Arguments, as con- 
*erning Juſtice, Marriage, and Dower : for this ſeems to be the ſame, 4 | 
Wiich Laertins, and © Plurarch, Cite under the name of Doxbrs , without lib 7 "ms 
adding, To the Megarichs, Es 
Rve ia dofat, Maxims, or, as ® Cicero interprets, Maxime rate Sen- q de fin; lib.3; 
mie, becauſe, ſaith he, they are ſentences briefly expreſſd , which condace - 
*Iceeangly ro living happ.ly, Hef elſewhere calls them ſelett , and ſhort Sen- £46 nav. deor, 
IZNCE5, 2. 
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adv. Phyl. tences, g Sextus ſeems ro call them Memor able ſayings, Laertius bach put them 
ib, 2, at the end, and Þ Lycian ſoine where commends them, as i Cicero the Book 
hin Pſesdom. f (, tor, which is, ſaith he, not ereat indeed, bur golden, and, 45 Paneting 
i lib, 4. Acad, | © , "hy : 
adviſed Tubero , to be gotten by heart. He was in opinion different from 
Suidas, who cails thzm Wicked notions, 
TIte, Sreowar, Of Eleftions, ſol conceive it ought rather to be rende- 
red, then of Setts; becauſe in this book Epicuras, ſeems not to deſign a 
Hutory of S&ts, but Morall Inttitution, which is converſant abour the 
choice of things, as £aeriis declares at the end of Epicurw's Epiltle to 
Menecens, Not to mention, that he teacheth the Erhick kind to con; 
onely ofele&ion and avoidance, For which reaſon,thz Book, which is or- 
dinarily and nextto this cited , 
TItex qurav, of Plants, ought rather to be entituled, Tre} qwkhray, 
Of things to be avoiard ; as well for Coherence of the ticle, as tor that Epi. 
earns, almolt wholly taken up with Morall Philoſophy , ſcarce treated of 
any particular ſubjeQ in Phyitck , unlz\s they were gh as conducedto 
rake away vain terronrs from rhe minds of men 3; of Mhich kind, this of 
Plants could not b-, Moreover, be. auſe in Manuliccripts, this title is con- 
ed to the former by the conjunRion wai, we may conjeCture, that the 
Inſcription was, TIze dipariwv % Tee4 pvyar; or under a (ingle title , 
Tltei xiPyrtwv, & Þvyav ; Of elettion and avoidance, Yer might the In- 
ſcription have been in the plurall number , foraſmuch as ir is afterwards 
ſaid, Elelt.ons and avoidances are ijudicated from pleaſure and prie', 

Fady. Col. 2, Oftheend ; So this Book is generally cired, as, amonglt others, by & Ply. 
tarch, Neither doth Cicero ſeem romean any other, though he cite a Book 
of the enas of g12d4 and evil, 

1 de nat. deors Of the Criterie, or t:5e Canon; or, as 1 Cicero tranſlates it, Of the Rule, and 

i. of Juigment, Bur 1f inſtead of Judgmenc we render ic Judicatory , the 
force of the word will bz more fully expreſs'd, 

Cheredemnts,; or, Of the gods. This is one of thoſe Books, which Epicurns 
entituled by the names of his brethren and friends, that, being dead, their 

m de oce, viy; 9aMes might nor be forgotten, as ® Plurarch obſerves. 

nadv. Co'. 2, Of Sanity, or, Hegeſtanax. This perhaps is he, whom ® Plutarch terms, 
Hegetoanax, Concerning whoſe death, Ep:cxrus wrote to his Parents; 
unleſs perhaps it were he who wrote Hiltories, and Troica , ciced by 

olbz.&9. ® Athenens; for he was of Alexandria, and Epicurns had friends out of 

/E £)P*- Rs 
Of Lives IV, which 1s all one asif the Inſcription had been , Of Life «nd 
Manners, Neither doth Epicurss ſeem in theſe Books to relate the ſtory 
of ſome eminent perſons, as Platarch and Laertius have done in theit 
Books of Lives ; hoe togive rules, waereby ro lead a quiet life , as may 
plainly enough be collected from the catalogue of rhe Morall Treatiſes, 
and th2 places cited out of this by Laereius, The viord Lives ſeems here 
pin Lycurgo, tO beraken in the ſame ſenſe, as with P P/nrarch, when he ſpeaketh of th: 
difference of L ves and Pol ticks , whit h the Interpreter well renders, of 
Admners md Publick Inſtitu:es, Of theſe Books, are hereafter cited by £4- 
ernzs,the firſt and ſecond, 
Of Juſt i tton, 
Neocles to Themiſfa, This ſeems to have bzen thar Neocles who was bro- 
ther co Fp.coru, not his farher ; for in like manne: he called other of 13 
a Sj. que. books afrer the names ot his brothers, RY 
s, 1. I hz Bang vet , cired by q Plutarch, r Athenaus » and ot hers. ( P'utarcn 
r deipn. s, mentions Queliions hancl:dinir , concerning the heat of Wine , tne 
[adv. Co. 1. time of Cotton, Laergiv:, concerning troubles abour Marriage, &c. 
a quzxit, Emrylorh;:s 10 ii{ulrodornis, ] ouets, that this Erlech;:s was the 19s 
Io wit 
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with that Ewrydicss, to whom, as we ſaid formerly, Epicwras writ ; but 


che thing 15 MDCertaln. 

of ſeeing. 

Of the Angie which is in the Atome, 

Of Touching ; or perhaps, Of the tangibility of Atoms : for © Epicmone cal- , apud Laere; 
led Vacuum T8 &vxts, char which cannot be touched. 

Of Fate. 

Of Paſſions. Sentences to Timocrates., 

TIe9wo5muw, Precognitorinm; (0 1 render it y becauſe he ſeemeth in this 
co have diſcoutrſed of the Prxcognitive faculty. 

Pretreprtick,,(exhortatory) that 1s, Diſconr ſe; for ſo [ſocrates and Clemens, 
exprelly. 

o; «JEN ,UdtwNa, ſimmulacra, imagines, ſpecies, forme, ſpettra; ſo ſeve- 
all perſons varioully interpret them, which are now commonly tearmed 
Intentionall ſpecies, | 

Of Phanta/ie, or the impreſſion thereof, which appeareth in the know- 
ingfaculty ; for neither did Epicruras, nor molt of the antient Philo{(o- 

hers, underſtand by this word, as we now for the moſt part do, the fa- 
culty it ſelf. 

Ariftobulus; this book bears the name of Epicuruss third brother, 

Of Muſick; viz. as it conduceth to Manners; for this may becolle&ed 
from ® Platarch and w Empiricas, u ady; Col. 3; 

Of Gifts and Gratitude, mentioned by * Empiricus, who cites ſomerhing wady.Math, 
Grammaricall our of it. x adv; Gram, 

Polymedes he ſeems to have been ſome friend or diſciple of Epicarss, 

Timocrates, ITT. Wherher meaning the brother of Merrodorns , or the 
Executor of his Will, or ſome other. Hence I ſhould believe, rhat by La. 
ertizs was Cited the third book of Timecrates , or written by Timocrates ; 
bur that inſtead of TworggTys, I ſuſpeRt it ſhould be written Twregrus, 
relating to the third book , which, by Epic#rns, was ſoentituled, This 
the Text ſeems ro confirm, 

Metrodorus V. Thar this was the ſame AMetrodorws , of whom we have 
ſpoken formerly, cannot be doubted. From the firſt book, cited by Laer- 
tiu7, may be colleQed, thar Eprcurss related rhe ſtory of Metrodorwns's life. 

Antidorss 11, This Amiderss 1s mentioned by y Plararch , and perhaps y aqy; co. r 
by z Laerrinsalſo, in the life of Heraclides, if we there read Antidorns for zlib, 5, 
Anutodorus. 

lie} virwv d\3fau ne 8 Miprv,Of the Sourh-winas,Sentences, to Mithres. 

Butperhaps the Title ought rather ro be read , Tt@2 wowv, Of Diſeaſes , as 

well for the reaſons alledged abour the Title, Tig4 ÞvT&, as for thar 

theſe Sentences ſeem not to have been ſeyerall opinions, concerning 

ſome particular Winds, as Morall Sentences ro moderate the pain of 

Ciſeaſes. This ſeems to be the ſame Mubres a Syrian, whom Merrodorus 

relieved, as ® Platarch hath ſeveralltimes delivered ; and rhe ſame whom a adv. Col. 

d Laertizs relates to have been the Steward of Lyſimach«s's houſe; adding , Þ lib. 19. 

that Mithres ſaying to Theedorus , Thou ſeemeſt not onely nor to ac- 
knowledge gods, bur Kings alſo. Theodorns repli'd, How can I bur ac- 
knowledge gods, who think thee an enemy to the gods ? . 

Calliſto/as; who, it may be preſumed, was ſometriend of Epicarss's, 

Of a Kingdom, mentioned by © Plutarch, 

Anaximenes ; perhaps the ſame Lampſacene who 15 mentioned by 
CS:r2bo, and whom both © Plutarchand f Laertizs ſeem to mean ; for, 4 lib. 14. 
though he were one of Alexander's Maſters , yer did he ſuryive him, (for {1þ mw 
he wrote his actions ) and was, according to Sridas , diſciple ro Diogenes © ** 
tne Cynicx, and conſequently younger than he ; whereas Diogenes died in 
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the eighteenth year of Epicarss's age, viz, inthe beginning of the x I4th, 

Olympiad | 
Epijtles, Ofrhieſe, {our are extant in Laertius; one, to Herodotus, which 
was, as wee laid, the lefler Epitome, and under that name cited by g chil. 
les T axons ; Of Naiurall things, The ſecond, ro Pythecles, Of Xeteors, og: 
ſuperiour things , as well Celeltiall, as all others above theearth, Thc 
third, ro Aferecens, Of Manners, The laitis very ſhort, which he wric 
dying, to {49menens, That, betides thyte, he writ innumerable others, may 
h 2dv. Col, 1, De collected from h Piwtarch , i Laeriins, and others. For Pixtarch, fo 
i lib; 7. example, cites an Epiltle of his, 70 Anzxarchus ; © Laertins his Epiltle , 
& lib. ge. Io Ariſtobulus; alſo an Epitile, 1 9 his friends at Myuleae, This ſeems to b: 
Lady, Meh. the ſame with that » Which 1 Sextss Exp.ricns Cites thus, To the Phileſs- 
prers ar AMitylene, Bur Laer:34s implyech, there were more which bore {har 
inſcription , w Tas Tegs Tos £& Miruhwiy oops ; fo as there might 
be one of them ſuppontitious, In the ſame ranck may be reckoned his 
min Fr0!'2. Þ piltles, concerning ſeverall inſtitutions of life , hinted by * C2rtigs , 
O- , cied by n Atheneus and ® Enſebinus, 1 omit, that the fame P Ailencys 
ode Prax, a. Mentions his Epiltles io Hermachas ; and, not toenquire after any more, 
lib, 15 the h1ghe(t in repute were thoie written ro /domenens , as we 14y undet- 
p deipn. 13. ſtand from 4 Seneca, who alſo Citeth fomerhing excellent ou: 0 his Epi- 
"og [tles ro Polyenus, Amonglit thole ro /domeners was that , our of which 
Paem,: os. © Afich ie! Apoſtelins , cites a fragment , containing the original of the 
Proverb , Theſe ſhall be ro thee bath Pythian and Delian , apply dro thoſe 
that ſhall dye within a ſhort time ; though Eraſmas athrms,che Proverbir 

{21t to be cired out of Menander. 

As5 to ihe Epiitles, we ſhall by the way obſerve, that Epicxrus uſed to 
write, by way of ſalutation in the beginning ot his Epiltles, ſometimes 
Xu, roy; ſometimes & negxtrſuv, well co do; tometunes tw giayuy , lome- 
times oued\aiws Cy , well ro l:ve ; ſometimes Vyiaivev, Health, For that 
Lib. is. which we read in ! Laerrins, x, & T&s5 tniconets dy TE yaiguv, wieder 
x, onsgxu5 uy I@owv, 15 deieCtive, there ſeems ſome word wanting to 
the ſentence; neiher doth rhe word d& 450 ſeem to belong ro the form 
of ſalaration, And betides, theſe words, evÞiTs, exclude Xocigew from the 
Epicurean form of Salutation ; whereas this word 15 not onely put bc- 
rde bm. 2, tore his Epiltles, extant in Laertins , but it is rendred by t Cicero alto, 
when he alledgeth that which: he wrote at his death. For this reaſon, 
wizen heretofore I would, in the room cf theſe rwo woras, have put v7, 
as alelle alterarion, than if I ſhould have fabiticured mp 7144 2 or the 
Iixe) the learned P#7ir.1ms approved it ; but withall conceived . Exc 
ought to be retained ; bur the excellent Menagins was of opinion » that 
ſince a word is wanting, for d@ ov ſhould be read Cy 249, uſed on Us 
like occation by L.1ev::#5 ; bur that &vri Ts ought to be retained , fora 
much as Epicarzs teemerh nor to have uſed the word waiſt , it bei? 
u de lapf, in mentioned as Properto (/eon, both by 4 Lucian and w Laert.ts himiel:. 


gin Phzn. 


alu, Or veherher in{tcad of &@ 25ov mighr we nor Pur a&prcueToty, Of, Wi INC 
w lib. 3. I-aſt alcerarion, &ptcoy, tignifying, that tor talutation, he was beſt pic2i5 


with thoſe words, ©w eg, and onsdAcics Ziv ; or might nor arts Ts Ot 
retained, implying, thar he did nor quire Cali a:1o0e the Word Xalu? > bu. 
ini{tead of it fometimes nſed rhe other two, as ut 7vTE were et her wants 
x ibid, Or imply'd. Indeed, * Lucia ſcems nor-obicurcly ro hint as ma bh, win 
:elating, that Epicwrns was excreanly delighted with the word auger » Ne 
2ddes . that ſometimes he uted other words , and thar ſomet i: es Ns 
207e accniate and profound Epiltles, (which yet he faith were not Many, 
17 when he writ ro his moſt intimate friends, he chiefly uvied vyiar: 
L, rim therefore attributing the word waegrlu to him , may as well 
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be thought ro have intended xaipuy, as uſed by him : fince, attributing 
 d\ucyuy ro him allo, he makes w negrler as peculiar to Plare, as Xigey 
0 C len. 

| This Catalogue of his Books 1s compiled by Laer: is ; bur belides theſe, 

there are others, cited both by Laerews himielf, and other Writers. La- 
2r1:45 formerly cited his Book, Of Rhetorick,, mentioned alſo by the Scho- 
liali of Hermogeres, But that which 1s cited, Of Perſpicuity requiſite t + Diſ- 

courſe, belongs ro Canonick , which he ſubltituted in the room of 
Dial eut 'C þ . 

He likewiſe ſeems to cite his TI@gyysutya, Antecedentia, or Pracipma ; 
things precedent or preferred, in rhe ſenſe of the Stoicks. I ſhould think 
ir mcant of ſome of the Books before cited, if among!t them there were 
any , wherein char which 1s alledged were written by Epicure, 

There are Cited allo S:&cheioſes, [nſtsrutions or Elements, XIT, 

There ſeems alſo to be cited , Of Worlds, XII, For, deſc ribing ſeverall 
Worlds , he 1s ſaid ro have done it in the XII th. mefi T&Ts, or, as the Ma- 
nuſcripts, Ttgl &vTs, upon this very ſubjec ; the rather, becauſe it ſeems 
not meant of thoſe XX XVII which are conltantly cited, Of Nature, 

I ſhould add his Phy/icall Problemes, and Ethicall deftriges ; bur thar un- 
der theſe names may be compriſed , all that Epicurw wrote concerning 
Natzre and Morality, 

Moreover, 7 Ci:ccro cites his Book, Of the chief Good, unleſſe it be the y Taſe. 3: 
ſame with that, Of che End, already mentioned. 

By the * ſame alſo is cited his Book, Of Pleaſare ; this perhaps Laertirs x, ge devia, 2; 
meant, when he ſaid , It was objected by ſome again(t Epicxrss, that he 
uſurped the Treatiſe of Ari/tippus concerning Pleaſure , as if it had been 
his own. 

Bziides theſe, *Cicero cites his Book, Of Piety rowaras the rods , diſtin, * gc nar; deor, 
25 it ſeems, from that, Of Sarttity, reckoned by Laertim, Of Santtity, faith 1. 
he , O* piety towards the goas, he wrote Books, 

Acain, Plztarch declares, that he wrote Books avaintt T heophraſtts : for, 
the {zcond of chem , he ſaith, contained a diſcourſe concerning Colouzs. 
Hirh2rto of his Books. 


ag 


CHAP. XI. 
His W1Ill. 


—_— having employed his lifein Teaching and Writing , and being 

now grown old, made, as the cultom was, his Will, which being pre- 
lery'dentire by a Laertirs, we ſhall not need to have recourſe to thoſe a lib. 10: 
fragments of it , which lye diſperſedly in Cicero, and other Writers, Ir 

Was 11 this form, 


Th 1 Lequeathe. [ orue all my Eſtate to Amynomachus 5 ſon of 
Philocrates, of Batis, ( a Tawn of the Fxcan Tribe, as * Helychius þ ;n Lex. 
deſcribes it ) and to Timocratecs ſor of Demetrius, a Potamian, (of 
Potamus, a Town belonging to the Leontian Tribe, © Phavorin, ) ac- © adadecs 
Cording to the donation which bath already been made, and 1s recorded 
among the Deeds in the Metroum , ( a Temple of the great goddeſſe 
a Athens, ſeated upoii the Haven , in which the Lawes , Fudgments , 
ard other AAs were preſerved , as Athenzus , Suidas , and others 


firm ) with this condition, that they beſtow the Garden aud all that be- 
Qqqq 2 longs 
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longs to it, ou Hermachius , ſor of Agcmarchus, a Mry/e..car;, ard 
thoſe that ſhall ftudy Philoſophy with him ; and on: thoſ, whom Herma- 
chus ſhall leave his ſucceſſors 1 Ptil:ſuphy, azd to thiſ» who ſhall ſuc- 
ceed us in the profeſſion of Phtloſopt y, for ever. Aud, that it may le pre- 
ſerred with all poſſitle care, 1 offign the Schoo! to Amynomaciius ai 
- Timocratcs, axd to their hetrs, accordtiog to the ſureſt fozm of Law , tha 

they may keep the Garden , and delruer tt to theſe nho ſhall profeſſe Thi. 
lofophy after us. The houſe which is at Melite, let Amynomaci:vs ag 
1 imocrates de'tver to Hermachus , aid to thoſe that ſludy Pi:1:{. 
phy with bim , to dwell 17 2t as long as be ſhatl live, Of the Revernss 
made over by us to Amynomachus and 1imocyarce , le them ſe; 
apart as much as ſhall be ſuffictent ( adutſing rib Fiermachus ) 
celebrate the exequics of my father , mother , aid brethren ; and to lecy 
as they bave done hitherto, my Girth-day , tn the firſt Decarl of 16; 
mouth Gamclioin;, as alſo to provide a Feaſt for entertarnment & | 
thoſe, who ſtud) Philoſophy with us, every month , on the twez: 97 Y 
of the Moon, 1 commemoration of us , and of Mctrodorus, Le: :! 
alſo keep a day 114 memory of my brethren 1n the month Poſideon , as ne 
uſed to do; and another to Polyxnus, iz the moth Metagitnio:, Ley 
Amynomachus aud Timocrates tale care of Epicurus , ſoz of Me. 
trodorus , a#d of the ſon of Polyzxnus ; ard let them {{ud)y Philofophy, 
and live with Hermachus, 1z lite manner, let them take care i lie 
daughter of Metrodorus, and as ſoors as ſhe ſhall be Marriageatic , le- 


M..N 


(tow ber upoahim of the ſludeits of Philoſophy , whom Hermac|.us tal 
chooſe; provided ſhe be modeſt, ard obedient to Hermachus. Let Amy- 
nomactin< ad 11mocrates, out of our ReVeies , beſtow yearly Ir ck 
as ſhall te ſufficient, } or their matatenance , with the confent of Herima- 
chus. For let them ſo eſteem Hermachus, hat7/% an equall ſhape 75, our 
Revenues , ard crown old in (tudyting Philofopiry under us, , aud left Iv us 
Gutde of thoſe that {ludied Phloſop#y uiider us , that all tus omr 
by his ad ute, As for ber portion, when fe ſhall core te te marriaveable, 
ſet Amynomachus ad Timocratcs rae as mirc 45 they rai! i114 
converter, with the conſeiit of Hermachus, Z1iicniſe, let them talet! 

ſame care of Nicanor as we ad, that all rey who ludyt;;7 P! ilifighy 
withus , have communicated the uſe of their Eſtates , and expreſſi ; ll 
friendſhip, have choſen to grow old with 1 12 Phil ſuply , want j:0t airy 
rieceſ] aries to the utmoſt of our power, All my Books 1 bequeath to Herma- 
chus 4 Ent if ary thti4 of mcrtalily happen to Hcrmacl;ns « befure tl ( 
children of Metrodorus ar/zve at full age, tt: Amynoimachus ad 
Timocrates tale care , that all neceſſ artes be derciit ly protided toy them, 
as much as [hall te neceſſary, out of the Revenues lit lyus, Let all the 
reſt Le ordered as we bauve appornted , as much as 1s pojſible, I maiun 
of myſer cats, Mus, Licias, Lycors Phadria alſo, 7 ſe: free. 
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CHAP, XII. 
The manner of his Death. 


S concerning his lait ficknefle , and death, we muſt know that EDicu- 
A "245 Was of a contiitution not very (trong, This is implied even by 
[icle ofthe Book, written by ® Merrodorws, Of the infirmity, ( or un- 
healthfullneſſe) of Ep:curres, It is implicd alſo by the envious exaggera- a Leert,libirg, 
tion of Þ 541/445, that Ep.c715 Could nor endure ro put on his Cloaths, 

19” to rite out cf bed, nor ro look upon the Sun, and che fire, and the like, b in Lex, 
Theſe may ar leait perſwade, that Epicurius was of a complexion not 
}-on9, and as 1n the waole courſe of his lite, he had nor a con:tanr healch, 
70 ar latt he died of a painfull diſeaſe, rhe Scone, whereof it is probable 
he had many fits, © Laerinrs, out of Hermachs, in his Epitles, relates c loc, cic, 
chat he hedof the Stone topping his urine, having lyen fick 14. dayes, 
It is memorable, rhar being near death, he wrir that Epiſtle which Lazy- 
5 M2ntION , as writren to /d .mencus; d Cicero, to Hermacius ; perhaps it g de fio, 1ib.z; 
was ſent tro both , becauſe of the Tovuiy: or co /domexers, rarher then to 
Hermachits, becauſe the children of Merrodorus were ſul icnr ly recom- 
nendedto Homachs, by his Will, Moreover it is not likely that Fler- 
machirs, his nexe ſuccefior, was abſent at thar time, eſpecially ſeeing he 
ent arelation of Epicarns's dearhin Letters , nor to preſſe, thar he f-om 
115 youth was more addicted ro Rherorick, then Philoſophy, as appeareth 
om Laerines, The Epiltle 151his, 
Loaling a moſt happy life, ard withall dying , we writ this to you, ſerzed by 
the Stran oury and Dy ſentery beyond expreſſion ; but all theſe were Connterpoiſed 
by te roy of mind , which 1 conceived in remembrins our aiſcourſes and in- 
mentions, Rurthou , as becomes the good will which thou haſt haa from thy 
yuth to me, and Ph zloſophy, tahe care of the children c f Merrodorus, 
 e[,x1tins adds ( out of Hermipp ) that Epicurts went into a bath of e loc, cite 
warm water, called for wine, drunk it off, and exhorting his friendsro be 
mindful of his Doctrine, whilſt he was diſcourſing, died. Upon which 
Lirr;ins hach this Epigram : 


o | L 
L 45s 


Farewe!l, and bear ”y D:Gurine in vorur mind; . 
Sad dying Epicurust hb: Friends : 


[:r0 awarmbarh going, wine he quatt, 
An then from Pluto took a colder draft. 


CHAP. XIII, 
The time of bis Death. 


Picryus, died inthe 2d, year of the 1 27h, Olympiad, Pytharatus be- 

In2 Archon. After d\wv/re@gv tros, whi h 2 Laertins Cires our of Apel- , lib. 10, 

94125 Chronology,Caſui:b;ne rightly reads Tys Unigh; Aung Hy BAC TO 
95 Orutiad +: for in the ordinary reading iunogis being wanting, Wno 
cond 199vine that Epicurus , born in the Iogfh, Olympiad could dve in 
'ne 107th. Andindeed, the 7 24; year of Epicarns, in which he 15 ſaid to 
t2y2 dyed, Falls upTNn che 1 27, Olympiad. 

The mon: b and Cay of the year, in-which Epicoras, died, is told by 
d(C/ mens Alexandrines . vw Hhr ſurh, thar Armilochas from rhe time of Py- 
(2 14510 rhe dearh of Epicurnys , reckoned 312. years) adding thar the 
Geath Of Foicu ug havpened on ths renth Jay of rhe Month , Game/inn, 


Where 
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Where obſcrve , if the time of Pythagoras be recknned from the Goth, 
Olympiad, in which Laertis; ſaich, he ouriſhed ; there will be found to be 
bur 270. years, from rhence to the death of Epicurss , and conſequently 
the account of Amilochas . will fall thort 42, years. Wherefore this 
1Auuo muli bertaken from the birth of Ppihago 4 > who began to flouriſh 
inth2 4oth. year of his Age, 

Now whereas A pollodorws ſaith , that Epicurss lived 72. years, whichis 

c de fats. confirmed alſo by c Cicero, laying, /t alwayes was true, that Epicurus / all 
dre, having lived 52. years: Pytharatus being Archon ( whence {ome con- 
jeure Epicurns died in his Chmacterscall year , which is commeniu:ated 
by g. ) the laſt, or 724, year, 1s not to be underitood as complear, for 
Epic«rus had but newly centred into it, there being bur three daics over and 
above the 71. years ; for he was born on the 7*, avd dy'd on the 10th, 
of the Month Gamelion , there being berween the time of his Birth, and 
his Death, 18. complear Of pans except one year. Wherefore, this 

4 lib. 4, cap, 15 17 the ſame manner, as when d Pliny, © Lucian, and f Cenſorinws affirm the 

43. Sicilian ( or Leontine ) Gorgias did live 108, years, whereas & (:ceyo, and 

e in Macrob. hYalerius Maximus ſay , he compleated but 107. Here 1s obſeryable, 

f de die nat. the compariſon which i Plutarch makes between Epicrrus, and Gor gras: 

gin Cat, Ma- £7 afrer he had ſaid that Alexrs rhe Comick Poet, (ſon of Menander, ind 

arid 8. cap. Father of Srephanxs the Comick Poer, as * Sid relates ) lived double the 

13. time of Metrodoras, that 1s 106. years, Me odorns living according to 

i de orac. def. 1 Laertius, 53. he addes, that Gorgias the Sophiſt, out-lived Epicury ; 

k in Lex. Mov » tntTeTOv more then one third; for if we rake the number 36, ir 

NES. BD. will be the ſame which Epicurus lived double, Gorg:as treble ; and where- 
as Plutarch ſaies more , perhaps he reflected upon the opinion which 

m lib.3. cap.n, * Qninilian and * Smdas afterwards followed, that Georgia lived I09, 

nin&Les. years, 

o Bervetw. I ſee not why the ® Interpreter of Clemens Alexaidrinus , ſhould render 
Gamelion, Octeber ; for though there be ſome controverſie abour the or- 
der of the Greek months, yer {liall we norfind any, bur make Gamelren 
the 4th, 7th, or 8th, from Hecarombzon ; which ſeeing ir cannot begin 
higher then June , certainly Gamelion will be far diſtant from Oltcber, 
Bur fince by many arguments 1t 15 evinced, that Gamel:en is the 7th, from 
Hecatombxon , it ought rather tobe reauced to Jannrry, Now becauſe 
the 2d, year of rhe 129th, Olympiad began in Summer, inthe 44434. 
year of the Julian period, the Gamelion of that year mult fall upon Jaru- 
ary,in the beginning of the 4444*h, year of rhe Julian Period, Upn 
what day of Janmary, the tenth of Gmelion might fall , it is nor eafieto 
determine. But if we may make Gamel/on commence, ( as is done inthe 
time of the nativity) from the 14, Moon, or from the 7th, full Moon 
afrer the Summer Solſtice, for as much as the new Moon gant upon 
the 32th. of December, and conſequently the 14th, Moon upon the 12h, 


of January, hereupon if we make that the 1, of Gamelinn, the 10th, 


will fall upon the 21, of Jazwary , upon which the death of Epjcuess 
might fall. Where we mult further obſerve, that whereas Epicars is ſaid 
ro have lived 72. years, it muſt be underſtood of the Grecian years, not 
Julian, for ſoit would fall ſhort rwo dates, it being already proved, he 
was born the 234. of January. Now, to reduce the death of Epicurusto 
our account, 1s eahe : for if we ſubſtrait ren daies, andfor the cycle of 
the Sun that year which is 20, and, for the Dominicall Letrer D. accor- 
ding to the old (tyle, pur G. according to our c wne, it will appear that 
Epicarus died the 31ſt, of Janwary, it being the 4th: day of the week, 0: 
Wedneſday. before the computation of Chriſt, 270. years, 


CHAP, 


Ar 
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CHAP, XIIIL 
How dear his Memory was to his Followers. 


T remains, thar we briefly tell now the memory of Ep:cxras, after his 

deathy was reipected by his followers. ;For, to omic , that tis Country 
10noured him with braſen Statues , as ® Laertiws writes ; 1 obſerve, char 
112 ſer-dayes, and ceremonies appointed in his Will, were punctually kepc 
by his Followets;” Þ Pliny; (writing 3 50. years after upot» this thing) Os 
h: birth day , ſaith he, che twenrreth Moon, they ſacrifice, and keep feaſts every 
Menth, which they call [cades ; whence it may be conceived , that the Epi- 
cureans. were by Greek Writers, as< Athenens, termed wud\igoa, from 
obſerving twoldas, as Rhediginus alſo takes notice. Although d ſome there 
are who think, they were called Icadiſtz , from w@van image, becauſe 
there was nor of them, bur had the pikure of Epicurxas, And of theſe 
mages, * Po, thus ; 7 hey keep ( faith he ) che countenance of Epicurus 
intheir chambers , and carry it up and down with them ; and © Cicerozin the 
perion of Atticus , Newher, ſaith he, can we forger Epicurus of any mas ; 
whoſe repreſent tion we have not onely mm piftures, but in cups, andrings alſs, 
tThere are who adde, that ſome rock great care ro have Piltures of Epicurus, 
wt one(y in Rings, but in Cups, 45 conceiving it « fortunate Omeng 10 the nation, 
aud their owae 1ame, AS tor the affection which a bare ro him, hear 
Pacto, Horowr, faith g Cicero, Office, r:g hr of Wills , the authority of Epicu- 
ru9, the atteſtation of Phxdrus, the ſeat, houſe, foor-ſteps of excellent Perſons 
be ſauth, that he muſt preſerve; but eſpecially hk Torquarus, Owe we nor mc 
to him, ſaith hez who, as if he had heard the woice of Nature her ſelfe , did fo 
firmly and ſoundly comprehend ber , as that he brought all ingenuous perſons 
into the way of @ peacefull, calm, quiet, happy life? Andi again, Who, ſaith hey 
[think onely ſaw truth, and freed the minas of men, from the greateſt errours, 
and deirvered all things appertaining to well and happy living. 

And becauſe Epicxrs dying , adviſed his friends to be mindfull of his 
Dottrines, k Cicero ſaith, that all of them got by heart, his Afaxims, and 
lome there were who learned without book, all his Do&rines, as parricu- 
arly Seyro, mentioned in his Academicks. Bur ler it ſuffice, to alledge 
ome few verſes of 1 Lacretias, by which we may perceive how affe&ionate 
they were, tothe memory , anddoGtrines of their Maſter, He begins his 
Third Book, thus. 


Whe firſt from darkneſſe conldſt a !ight ſo clear 
Strike forth, and wake life's benefits appear, 
Great ornament of Gracia, 1 ans lead 
By thee, and in thy ſacred foor-ſteps tread : 
Not 60 contend, but kindly imitate, 
For how can chatt'ring Swallowes emulate 
The Swan ? or tender kids keep equall pace, 
With the ſtout we'l-breath'd Steed's impetmons rac: ? 
From thee, O Fatber, every thing receives 
Invention, thow giv'ſt precepts, from thy leaves 
As Bees ship up and down, and ſweetly ſuck. 
1 flow'ry groves, we golden ſayings pluch ; 
Golden, deſerving an eternall life, 
Ana again ; 
By theſe a pleaſure I recejuv'd f, om Thee 
Divine z; withall, areverence, to (ce 
T bt Nature every way thou h:dſt unvald, And 
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EPICURUS, 


And afcerwards, *F-" | 
Great Epicurus died, hu lives race rus, 


Whoſe wit mankjnd exceeded, 45 the Sun 
Eclipſeth by hu riſing all the Stars, 


CHAP. XV. 


With what conſtancy, and unanimity, the ſucceſſson of 
bis School flouriſbed. 


T deſeryes to be taken notice of , not onely that the ſucceſſion of his 
School was conſtant , bur that his ſucceſſors and followers did alwayes 
ſo agree, as was indeed wonderfull. As concerning the conitancy, iis 
known that the Preſidents of the Gardens, or Maſters of School, from 
the death of Epicurus, tothe times of Julius Ceſar, andnyuſt., (uc- 
ceeding one another in a continued Series , were, according to © Suda, 
XIV. and that for 237. years : In which latter times, how many Epicute- 
ans there were, eminent perſons , and of great account inthe Stare, ap. 
pears from Cicero, Þ Lucian alſo writes , that in his time, there was a 
{tipendallowed to the Epicureans, by the Emperour, no leſſe then co other 
Philoſophers ; adding, that, when any one of them died, he whom they 
moſt approved of , was ſubſtituted in his room, © Laerriws, who lived 
afrer Lucian, declares, that whereas the ſuccefſions ef the other Philoſo- 
phers did almoſt quire faile, yer the ſucceſſion of Ep:ewrns did conttantly 
perſevere , ſo many ſucceeding one another in government of the Diſci- 
ples, as could not be recknned up. Numeniss, ( cited by d Exſcb:»s) adds, 
that this ſucceſhon laſted till his rime, and that ſo | pts, as It was like- 
ly coendure a great while after. Afrer theſe © Lattantivs ; The D' ſcipline of 
Epicurus, ſaith he, was mwch more celebrious. Ina word, as long as Lear- 
ning flouriſhed in Greece, and Rewe was preſerved from the Barbarians, the 
School, and diſcipline of Epicurns, continued eminent, 

As for their unanimiry, to omit that of f Cicero, will maintain the Epi- 
rureans who are ſy many, my Friends, menthat are ſo loving to ove another, 
and the like places; and ſhall rather obſerye , thar whereas other Sets al- 
moſt at their very beginning were diſtrated with inteſtine difſentions, the 
Epicurean was far from ſuffering any ſuch thing, For g Themiſtius writes, 
that che Opmzons of Epicurus , were kept by all the Epicureans, 4s La werdp 
Solon or Lycurgus, And, as ifthey had all one Soul amongſt them, ſaich 
h Sexeca, what ſoever Hermachus affirm'd, whatſoever Menodorus, ts referred 
ro one, All things that any man delrvers m that Society, go wnder one mans 
name ; This will appear more plainly , if we alledge the words of Num:- 
mw, the Pythagorean, in i Evſebius; who after he hath complain'd, that 
the ſ accalin of Plato did nor preſerye that unanimity , for which the 
Pythagoreans were eſteemed , addes, after this manner the Epicureans bein? 
1nſtituted ( though unworthy ) ſeemin 7 not in any thing to diſſent from Epicu- 
rus, 4nd profeſſuws to have the ſame tenents with their wiſe Maſter , have 
not wxjuſtly attained their ſcope, Hence it hath happened to the Epicurean: fo 
a long time, that they never, in any thing worth notice, contradifted either ont 
another, or Epicurus, Amongſt them it is an offence , or rather impiet}, 4"* 
fin,to bring in any innovation , wherefore none dares attempt it, Hence, by rts- 
ſon, of their conſt int arreement among themſelves , they enjoy their dottrine' 
peaceably and quietly, and this Inſtitution of Epicurus reſembles the truc /14f 


of @ perfett C mon-wealth ; which being far from ſedition, is governe 4 b) = 
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144 /nd and opirion, For which reaſon, there have not, nor are not , ror, in 
';hel yhood, will be wanting, thoſe, that jhall wills:gly follow it + but among ff 
the Stocall falion, ©. One would think, there were nothine wantins 
to this celtimony, but, to ſay of all the Epicureans , as k Yalerizxs (before x 1» . 
cited ) did of two ofthem, that $*ch a Society might be thought , to 
have been bevotten , nouriſl,* 4, and termina:ed, in the boſom of celeſtiall 


Concord, 
CHAP. XVL 
T he Succeſſors and Followers of Epicurus, 


T remains , that we give a Catalogue of thoſe who were emineng 
in that Sect , after che death of Epicarw, We haye already ſaid, that 
Hermachas ſaccceded Epicnrus, and Pol;ſtratus Hermachus, It alſo is ma- 
vifelt from L1ertins, thar Diony/ius ſucceeded Po!y/tratus; and Baſilides, 
Diony/ us. Bur, who thoſe ten Succeflors were from Ba/ſilides, ro him who 
ooyern'd the School in rhe time of Auguſtus, we cannot eaiily ſay, Per- 
haps afrer Baſilidesr, ſucceeded Protarchus Bargyleites , whom ® Strabo , 11, 1 4 
rerms an illuttrious perſon. The ſame Serabo (auth, that diſciple co Pro- 
tarchus was Demerrs:s, ſurnamed Lacon, whois mentioned alſo by Þ La- b lib. 10. 
ertins, and was, as © Sextus Emprricas ſaith , eminent amopelt the flo. c adv, log. 2, 
ers of Epicurus. Perhaps after him ſucceeded Diogenes of T arſus » Author 
ofthe ſe/e(t Schools, whereof Laeriwus mentions XX Books. He alſo cites 
an Epitome of Morall Do&rine,writcen by the ſame perſon. Laertius men- 
tions alſo ( bur wherher they belong co chisſeries of Succeſlors, is uncer- 
tain ) rivo Prolemics of Alexandria; whether from differences of com- 
plexion , or ſo'ue other r:ſpe& , one ſurnamed black, che other white, 
He mentions allo Oriex, and ſeems ro mention one Democritss , who, in 
his T:mocr ages, takes notice of Pleaſure after Epicurys”s doctrine, 
There follow two ou: of this rank,named by c Aiherersthe firſt, Dopenes c deipn. 3. 
of Selerrcia near Baby'on , whom he deſcribes ro have been eloquent, bur 
of an ill lifez the otnzr, Ly/as, who, as he ſairh, governed ac 7 arſus; and 
being choſen by rhe Country Srephanophorns ( Prieſt of Hercules ) the 
enjoy'd the ſupream government, and wore Regall Ornaments. This is he, 
whoditributed the ettaces of the rich among{t the poor,and put many of 
them to death for refuſing ro part with them, Ar what tine betived, We 
cannot certainly determine ; but Diogenes , being contemporary with 
Alexander King of Syria, and 7n:iochus his Succeſſor, may be referred to 
the 1 55h Olympiad. 
Abour rhe ſame time ſeemerh to have floariſhed Excratidas, ro whom 
dzlongs this inſcription, recited by fanzs Gruternsy, Ar Brandutium, be- 
fore the gate of Dromedes Arhenxus, 4 Phyſician, onthe baſu, EUCRATI- 
DAS /* OF PISIDAMUS, A RHODIAN, AN EPICUREAN PHI- 
LOSOPHER. THIS PLACE APPOINTED FOR BURIALL BY 
| THE SENATE OF BRUNDUSIUM. 
Not long afrer ſeems to have flouriſhed inthe School that Apollodorws , 
| whom [.a-r3i:zs rermeth eminent, and uyroTVEA voy, for that (as I conceive) 
he bore ſuch ſway inthe Garden , as Demoſthenes is ſaid to have done in 
7 Courts of Judicature. He wrote above 360 Books, amongit which were 
; ſome concerning the life of Epicurns , cited by Laertius, Ir may be con- 
| 


Cap. $. 
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jeured, that he was the ſame, whoſe Chronology is cited by Laertius 
and nthers, 


f Auditor of Apelldor:45 was Zemo the Sidonian, according tod Laernns, d lib, 9, 


ws CY 


£ Who adds , that he wrore much, and chat he was famous both for Phi- | 
e loſophy and Rh2t0:ick ; whence I conjecture, ir is the fame Zeno, of 
fb. Rrxre | 


whom 
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e de nar.deor, whom © Cicero ſaith, He ſpoke diſtinctly, _— and neatly , and that he 


was chief of the Epicureans ; unleſſe both heand A po/logorus lived eatlie:; 
which if it were ſo, this other belongs to the times of che Emperours, for 
FC:cero heard him, andwriting concerning him ro & Articus ; Zero, (1ith 


gEpiſt. s. 11. he, / /ove 46 well 45 thou doſt 


CHAP, XVII, 
Laertius , bis Vindication of Epicurus, 


lotymus the Stoick much maligning Epicurus , traduced him 
exceedingly, producing fifty Epiſtles very laſeruous, as written by 
Epicurus ; towhich be added, as Epicurus's alſo, the ſhort Epiſtles , 
commonly aſcribed to Ciryſippus. No leſſe diſafjefed to him were Po- 
{idonius the Storch, and Nicolaus , ard votion, 7 the 12th, of bis 
Droclean Confutations , ( which aremall XXIV.) aud Dionyfius Ha- 
licarnaſſeus. For theyſay, He went from houſe to bouſe with lis mather 
reading expiatory prayers , and that with bus father be taught children 
for aſmall ſtipend; that one of his brothers was a pander ;, that be him- 
ſelf uſed the compariy of Leontium a Cartezan; that he aſcriled » 
bimſelf the Bocks of Democritus concerning Atomes , and of Atie 
ſtippus concerning Pleaſure ;, that he was not a true Nattve of the City, 
4 Timocrates acknowledgeth , and Herodotus, iz his Book of the 
Touth of Epicurus ; That be baſely flattered Mithres , Steward of Ly- 
fimachus, cal.*n:g him tn bis Epiſtles , Apollo and King ; That ldome- 
neus, Herodotus, ad Titnocrares , who publiſhed ſome of ſcure Preces 
of hrs , did commend and flatter him for the ſame : That in bus Epiſtles, 
be writes to Leontium thu; O Kring Apollo, my dear little Leon- 
tium ; how were we tranſported and filled with joy at the reading of thy 
Letter | To Themiſta wife of Leontius, thus; 1f you come not to me, 
1 ſhall roll to you whitherſoever you call me, Ard to Pithoclcs, « 
handſome youth ;, 1 conſume tn expeRation of your amtable and diune 
company, And again, writing to Uhemiſta , he thiks to perſwade ber : 
4s Thcodorvus affirms , in hu fourth Book againſt Epicurus, That he 
wrote to many other Curtezans , eſpectally to Leontium , with whom 
Mertrodorus alſo was tn love. That in bis Bock comcerntiug the End , he 
writes thus, Netther know 1 what « this good , if we take away the plea- 
ſures of the Taſte, if we take away thoſe of C —_ we take away thoſe 
of Hearing , if we take away thoſe of the Sight, That un his Epiſile to 
Pithocles he writes; Happy Touth , fly as faſt as thou canſt from all 
D:ſciplize. Epicurus calls him, Cinzdologum, and ratls at him ex- 
ceedinzly. Timocrares, brother of Metrodorus , who was a while a d'- 
ciple of [= cc but at laſt forſook the School , ſatth ; That he Tomt- 
ted twice a day , upon over-charging his flomack , and that he himſelf 
Dad much ado to get away from thetr NoAurnall Philoſophy , and corcer- 
ſation 11: ſecret.That Epicurus was tgnorant of many things Lelongi'g 
to Diſcourſe, but much more of thoſe which belonged to Life, That he 


' as of ſuch a miſcrab!e conflitution , that he was not able of himſe!f 


far 
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for many years , to get out of bed , or riſe out of the chatr in which he 
was carried. That be ſpent every day a Mina at his Table , as he him- 
ſel” writeth in his Epiſtle to Leontium , and 17 his Epiſtles to the 
P\iloſuphers at Mirylene, That he and Mctrodorus alſo uſed the com- 
pany of Curtezass; amoj2(t others, Marmarium, Hedia, Erotium 
Nicidium. That t- the thryty Books which be writ concerning Nature, 
he ſaith maſt of the ſame things over and over; and that 1n them be 
writes agatuſt many perſons , and, amongſt the reſt , againſt Nauſipha- 
nes, a4 that 11 theſe very words ;, But this man, if ever arty, had a way 
of _— a Sophiſtick brag , like many other ſlaves. Ad that tn bis 
Epiſtles, he writes thus concerning Nauſiphanes 3 Thrs ſo far tranſ- 
ported im, that he ratled at me, and called himſelf my Maſter. 
Likeniſe, that he called Nauſiphanes , Lungs (as ſenſteſſe ) , and us- 
learned, and decet!full, and laſcrutous. The diſciples of Plato, 
Dionylius's Paraſites; Plato himſelf, Goldez ; Ariſtotle , a Prodt- 
gall, that , hauing waſted his Patrimony , was fatn to turn Souldier 
and Apothecary; Protagoras , a Basket-carrier , an Amanuenſis to 
Dcmocricus, aud a bigh-way School-maſter ; Heraclitus, nuwTw 
a cauſer of confuſion 5 Nemocritus, Ana@aro, purblind  Anti- 
dorus, Zxwmd\=@ 91, a fawner upon gifts 3 the Cyrenatcks , Enemies to 
Greece ; the Draleicls, Emvious ; Pyrrho , Unlearied and uns 
manirer d. 

But theſe men are mad ; for, of the excellent candor of Epicurus 
towards all men, there are many witneſſes ;. bis Country, which honoured 
bim with Statues of Braſſ es bis Friends, who wero ſo many , that whole 
Citres could not contatn them z his diſciples , who were alſo taken with 
bs Sirentcall dofrine, except Metrodorus the Stratomcean , who , 
perhays over-burdened with his exceſſive goodueſſe , revolted to Car- 
neades 3 the Succeſſion of his School, which, when all the reſt were al- 
moſt quite wor out , vematued conſtait , and ordatued ſo' many 
Maſters one afier another, as canmt be numbered; his piety to- 
wards his parents , his Cindneſſe towards his brethren, bis meekneſſe 
towards bis ſeruamts , ( as may appear by bis will , and ther 
ludyt7 P1lofop!y with him, amoni(i wiom , Mus, formerly mei- 
toned, was moſt eminent ); and, th generall , his humanity towards all, 
his devotion to the gods , and love to his Country , was beyond ex- 
preſſion. He would no: accept of any publick Office , out of an exceſſeue 
modeſty; ad, 11; the mo} difficult troubleſome times, continued 1n Greece , 
where he lived conflartly;, except that twice or thrice be made a journey 
to bis friends oz the bord-rs of Tonia, But to him they reſorted from 
all parts , and lived with him ( as Apollodorus relates ) 1# the Gar- 
den, which be purchaſed with 80 Ming. Diocles, 12 his third Book, 
D- Incurione, ſuth , They uſed a moſt frugall ſpare diet , for they 
were cortriited with a pint of ſmall wine, and for the moſt part they 
Arurk nothin? tut Wa'er, And that Epicurus would not have them 
Rrrr 2 to 
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to put their Eſtates into one common ſtock, as Pytbagoras ordained , 
ſaying, The goods of friends are common ;, for this argued diſtruſt , ard 
where there is diſtruſt,there is no friendſhip. As for himſelf, tn bis Epiſtles, 
that he was contented with water onely, and coorſe bread, And ſend 
me, ſauth be, alittle CytheridianC beef , that I may feaſt my ſelf when 1 
have a mind, Such was be , who profeſſed , that Pleaſure 15S the End, 
or chief Good ; for which, Athcnaus, in an Eptgram , thus com- 
mends bam : 


Maris moſt uuhappy race for worſt things toils , 
For wealth (unſatiate) raiſeth wars and broils, 
Nature to wealth a narrow bound afſignd, 

But Vain 0p14045 wates unbounded find. 

Thus Neoclides; whom theſacred Quire 

Of Muſes, or Apollo did ſpire. 


But this we ſhall underſtand better frow h1s own doflrine and words, 
Hitherto Laertivs in vindication of Epicurus 3; which ſubjc& is 
more fully and rhetorically handled by the learned Gaſſendys , 
De Vita & Moribus Epicur:, in the {ix laſt Books, 
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Of PHILOSOPHY : generall. 


p Hiloſophy, (or, The love of wiſdom) is a exerciſing of the reaſon; q q,4. nm. 
by which, in meditating and diſcourſing , it acquireth happy life, and adv. Eth. 
enjojethir, For, Þ Philoſophy hath thus propriety above other Arts , Þ Sext. Emp. 
that its end is the end alſo of reaſon , which ſo tends to it, that it may 39v-Mah.r. 

re/? in the enjoyment of it, 

Now, happy life conſiſting 1n the tranquillity of the mind, and indo- 

lency of the body, bur eſpecially in the former , ( in regard, the goods of 

the mind are berrer then thoſe of the body, and che ills thereof worle ); 

It comes to paſs, thar Philoſophy is chiefly rhe medicine of the mind, 1n 

regardit both makes and preſerves it ſound, its ſoundneſle or health be- 

ing nothing elſe bur its tranquillity, 

Hence it followeth , © that neuher ought a young man to delay Philoſc- 

phizing, nor an o'd man t0 be wearied therewith ; for, to reitific and cure hu © Leert. 

mind, 10 mants too young ; and he who pretends, that the time of Philoſophizing 

ether 15 nor yer, or ts paſt , doth, as he who ſaith, the time to live well and happi- 

ly ether 15 not yer Comme, or Is quite gone, 

Both yorno and old therefore muſt Philoſophize ; the one, that whilſt he us 

growing old , he may perſevere to advance himſelf m good things , to continue 

the excellence of his former attions the other, that, though aged in years, he 

may yet be yourhfull in mind, remaining ſecure from future emin:nt harms, 

For it is Philoſophy alone which breeds in its followers an aſſuredneſſe 
and an immunity from all yain fears ; whence we ought to deyore our 
ſclves to 1t that we may be rruly free. 

Happy they, who are of ſuch a diſpoſition of body or mind, or born in 

ſuch a Country, as they can either of themſelves, or by the inſtigations of 

orners,addi& rhemſelves ro Philoſophy, and purſue rruth,; by atrainmenc 

whereof, a man is made truly free or wiſe, and abſolute Maſter of himſelf. 
Thzy who apply their minds hereto, are of three ſorts; ſome addreſs 
themſelves ro enquire after truth , without the aſſiſtance of any ; ſome 

require help, and would not go, if none had gone before , bur follow 

well ; ſome may be compelled and driven to the right, who need not ſo 
much a leader, as an aſſiſtant, and, as I may call it, a Driver. 

The firſt are moſt to be commended yer the ingenuity of the ſecond 


1: excellent likewiſe ; and the third, not to be contemned, Of the ſecond 
was 
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was etrodoras; of the third, Hermacus, As I highly praiſe the fortune 
of che former, ſo I no lefle admire and value the later: but although borh 
of them arriv'd at rhe fame end, yer he delerv'd th2 greater praiſe, who, 
rheir performances being equall, broke rh:ough the greater diflicultics, 

Now whereas to a Philoſopher nothing ought ro bee more valuable 
then Truth, ler him proceedco it in a direct way , 4 and neither feigy any 
thing,nor admir any thing that 1s feigned by another; for,no kind of tiftion 
beſeemerth Profeſſors of cruch. Neycher is that pzrpzruall Irony of Secr4 
ce5tO be approved, whereby he extolled ro the sktes Procagora:, H.p3:.; 
Prodicas, Gorgias, and the relt, but pretended himielte rude and 19N0: anc 
of all chings, 

fHow much leflce was ic b:coming ag Philoſopher ro have feign'd thar 
Fable concerning Er#s Armenius:for why (If he had an intent fo reach yy 
the knowledge ot celeſiiall rhings, and the diſpolition ot ſouls) did he nc 
perform this by a naked plain initruction, bur rarher choſe ro introduce 
a perſon;by which carriage the newneſle of the invention,and the formall 
ſcene ofa fiction repreſented on the ſtage, contaminated the very way 

of ſceking truth with a falſhood ? 

For this reaſon, h a wiſe man will neither hearken to the Fables of Poets, 
nor will himſelf labour in compoſing fabulous poems; nay rather, i he will 
have an averſion fromthe jugling tricks & ſophiſtications of Ocatours:and 
as he exacts no more from Grammar then congruicy, ſo neither will he ex- 
at more from Rhetorick then perſpicuity of ſpeech , bur will uſe a plain 
familiar iyle; wherher he profeſle ro teach or write bookes, or, explicare 
to the multicude any thing already wricten, he will be wary that he doi: 
nor panegrically and hyperbolically. 

Buc ſeeing that, of Philoſophers there are ſome, who aflert nothing 
certaine of truth, but doubt of all chings; others, who imagine they know 
all things, and aflert without any diſtinction : A wiſe man ought nor to 
behave himſelt ſogas that he aſſert not all, bur * only maincain ſome po 
firive Maxims which are indiſputable, 

For when there are divers ways whereby ſome things may be performed, 
as the eclipſes of the (tarrs, their rifing ſerting and other ſuperiour things, 
{o to approve one way as to diſapprove the reitzis certainly ridiculous.Bur 


when we ſpeak of things that cannot be any way but one (ſuch as are 


rheſe Maxims, Of nothing is made nothing ; the 1!n verſe conſiſts of boy ana 
Vacuum;The principlesof things ave indiviſible, and the like; then 1s it very 
abiurd not to adheare firmely rothem. 

Hencezit is proper fora wiſe manto maintain borh the manifold ways' 
in thoſe, and the one ſingle way in theſe, and nor to ltagger nor recede from 
ſcience once obrained ; not like choſe, who as if preſcribed by a law, Phi 
loſophize concerning Nature,not inſuch manner as the things them(elyes 
require ; but goe out of the right way and run into fables, never conlicler - 
ing thatto vent, or vainly boaſt our own opinions, conduceth nothing 
to happy life, bur diftutrberh the mind. 

ow whereas, | the principall parts of Philoſophy are held ro be 10; 
one, Phyſick, contilting in contemplation of nature ; the orher ErBick » 
which creats of dire&ing of manners in order to happy life, it 15 manifeit, 
either that Erhick comprehends all Philoſophy,or char Phyſick comes £2 
be a part therefore,only in as much as it conducerh to happy life. | 

For ® ifthoje things, which we ſuſpett and dread from the Superionr boares C 
even from death it ſelfe, breedno diſiurbance in us, as things unconcerni®g 
our condition; if alſe we could ſufficien:ly comprehend what are the juſt bound 
of our deſires, andio what degree the oreif which ſprings from themisio Vt 
aſjwaged, there were vo reed of Phyſiology, or ihe expl;cation cf gn 
ut 
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But becauſe ® ic is not poſſible we ſhould arrive at ſo great a good with- aLer. _ 
our having firſt ſurveyd the nature of things, bur, ® as children in the dark ®E4677. lib. a, | 
cremble and are a fraid of every thing; ſo we miſerably groping in, the "73: 
darkneſſe of ignorance, fear things that are fabulous, and no more to be 
dreaded then thoſe which children feare in the dark, and fancy to them- 
ſelves will happen.Ir is cherefozr neceſlary thar this terrour and darkeneſſe 
of the minde be diſpelled,nor by the beams of the Sun,bur by impreſſions 
from Nature and Reaſon ,thar 1s by Phyſiology, Whence alſo Phyſick is 
to be elteemed a part of Philoſoph y. 

D:a'etick , whi. h ſome adde as a third part, is to berejeRed, becauſe, 
as ordinarily taught, ir dorh nothipg buc beger rhorny quettions, being 
an empty bubbling. and forge of cavills, Moreover, becauſe it is ſuper- 
fuous to thar end which the propoſe, thar is, to the p2rception and di- 
judication of the reaſons of Naturalilts : for there needs no more thereto, 
chen, like the naturall Philoſophers chemſclyes , to uſe termes ordinary 
and perſpicuous, : : 

If, delides chis, there may ſeem any thing of uſe, ir can bee nothing bur a 
colleion of ſome few Canons or Rules both concerning terms, and the 
Criteries whereby we uſe to dijudicate. 

Thus may this ſhort Canonick, or treatiſe of rules, ſerve inſtead of a PE 
laborious and prolixe DialeRick, and be reputed eicher a dittint part of P Senee.cp. hg, 
Philoſophy Cthough leaft confiderable);or Þ an addition ro Phy ick,by way 
of Introduction, 


The firſt part of PHILOSOPHY. 
CANONICK, OF THE CRITERIES 


F Nr asmuch as ® every queſtion inPhiloſophy is either of rheThing or aLetrt. 


"Of the Word, ro ſolution whereof many Canons may be given ; 
hence the firſt part of Philoſophy which compriſerh them, may be 
rermed Canonick., 
But becauſe, of che Word nothing more is ſought then the uſe or /gnie b Lam, 

fcation, bur of rhe thing the truth, which is of an abſtruſe Nature; there- 

fore we will, in che ſecond place , comprehend in a few Canons all char 

belongs to the uſe of the words: but in the firit place lay down thoſe of 

truch andits criteries (Which in number exceed the other),premiſing ſome 

tew notes concerning them. 


CHAP.L 
Of Truth and its Criteries. 


Pi thentruthis twofold, one of exiftence, the other of Enunciation 
orjudgement. 

Truth of exiſtence is that,whereby every thing which exiſts in the na- 
cure of things is that very thing which ir is.and no orher, Whence ir comes 
to paſſe rhar there is no faliicy opp »fire ro this cruch( for, Orichalcum, 
tor example, is not falſe gold, but true Orichalcum) and therefore tis all 
one whether we ſay athing us ex ſtent, or true. 

Truth of Enu»4'ation, or judgement, is nothing elſe bur a conformity of 
an enunciation pronounced by the mouth, or ofa judgement made inthe 
mind, with therhipg enunciared or judged, 

This - 
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| b Emp. loc, cir, This is that truth ro which falſhood is oppolitez for as Þ it z5 rue that th 
thing t ſo 44 it ſaid 18 be;(0 #5 it falſe that it 1+ mor ſo As 1 11 (Aid ro bee, 
ecic.de fato. As for that which they call a future contingent , © hoſe digunttiong 
which are made of contraris, { or rather thoſe complex10ns which are 
made by disjunctive particles) are zrwe ; as if we ſhould ſay, © Either Her. 
machus will live co morrow, or will not live ; but *© zeither of the parts in 
this ds: \unttive propoſition , taken ſingly, isrrue : ſor neither is there any | 
necefiity wn nature that Hermachss ſhall hve co morrow; nor , on the | 
co ntraty, thar he ſhall nor live. | 
Moreover, becauſe as the thing whoſe truth is ſought , belongs either 
co ſpeculation onel y, or ro ation, ( the firlt of which appertains to Phy- 
Ack, the latter to Ethick) ; we muſt for this rzaſfon have a Criterie , o: In- 


d Cic, Acad. 4. 
| Cic. de faro, 


loc, Cit. 


{trunent of judging, whereby it may be examined, judged, and diſcerned, 
in order to borhrheſe. 

Bur foraſinuch as naturall things affe& the Senſe or [zrel[ef?; and morall c 
things the Appetite or Will ; for this reaſon, Criteries are to be raken from 
borh theſe. y 


From the Senſe, nothing can be taken more than its function, Senſation, 
which likewiſe 1s called ſenſe. 

From the /ntellett , foraſmuch as befides the function which it harh, 
whiltt like the ſenſe it contemplareth rhe thing, as if it were preſent and 
apparent, (whence the perception of a thing appearing, which appearerh 
to be as well to the intellect, as co the ſenſe, is called a phantaſie or ap- 
pearance); foraſmuch, I ſay, as beſides this funCtion , it 13 proper to the 
Ingelle& to ratiocinate or diconſe, there 15 rhexefore required a pre- 
_— affticipation, by tdokinng upon which, ſomjerhing may be 
inferred, 

Laſtly » from rhe#74//- op) Appetite, whoſe property x is to purſue or 
ſhun ſomerhing , nothingelſecan be taken , bur rhe affefion or paiſion 
ic ſelf, and thar either allet!;vc, as pleaſure; or averſive, as pain or g ict 

\ Laert- Cie, f Thrre are therefore in all, three Criteries ; Senſe, or ſenſation ; P:#- 
Acad. 4: notion, or anticipation z and AﬀeRtion, or paſſion, Concerning cact pf 
theſe, ſome Canons are to be preſcribed, 


CHAP. II. 
aftyales Epicu- 2 Canons of Senſe, the fir$t Criterie. h 


rus videtur poye "Y 


;nflituiſſe ; £91" LICE : : : 
ro Gaſ- TPO begin with the Canons which concern Sevſe ; of theſe there may = 
ſendus , ne Ca- may be laid down four, A 
monice __ thi 
id nomen "a 
jure alepta. pag. C A N O N E. | » 
eh} ee d Senſe 1s never decerued; and therefore every Senſation , and every i 
wi and Plutarch Perception of an Appearance g T5 TTUE, th 


ady, Col. 


This 15 proved, firlt, becauſe c all ſenſe i vid of ratiocination, ad wholly ity 
c Left. incapable of reminiſcenſe, For neither bemg moved by it [e!f,, nor by 5ry oche - ok 
i it able to add or deiratt any thing ; Or 10 [0y1 ar diff oye by en of Ciatin'n ot 7 
concluding , ſo 4s thereby it might think any thing, andb:» miſ' wen in tt re 
thought, The Intelle& indeed can do this, bur the S2nfe « » 5 1or , d whoſe hea 
4 Sext. &nP. property it 15 oxcly, [0 apprehend that wich 1 preſent y 4 4 Ns h it : 4 Dl; 19 
ſight, colour preſented to it: bt not ro diſcern, that wha: ': + weſenred 15 one tr 
Boe: what there, ancther. Now where there is a ba-e . »,:chenſfion , 09% 


pronouncing any thivg, there 15 no errour or falſhood, / 
Next, 
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[}; l CoOntirnvds 107 a5 much as (tenſe 1s the fink of the Criceries, to 
whe bo we may 2pDy ul f-on che rett » but it {cif 15 telf-evidenr, and of ma- 
nick! mo Forfityoa lay, evely lenie 3 deceived, you will want a cti 
[2 12LOG ctermineg and _— CYCN that ver y laying upon any par [t1- 
mattene; 07811 ioncone onely, you will enranyle your Telte 1nan 
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Cror mInmhle, yan matt t neceſſa ily be deprived of all Criceric, Whence 
ma, b- interred , thi if any appearance to ſenſe be falſe, no: hing can be 
pP.-..ived, nr, f to CFP: Mceninohiriermet ) unktie all :ppzaran, cc, and 
b1-e pe epri-ons ot a thing he true 249 k were no credit, contiancy, and 
judo: men oftruh, Fo,h (hy nio al doe the commend tow of 1ppeds a. ces 
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th Ings L 090d and bad, done or not to be done, be unincere 9: p2ivyerl: 
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ſuch 15 appeareth in thiſe things which are beke!d at 4 oreat dÞznce, 55 
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FT na:ue, f that rs, pleaſure d:pengs 04 Pe: aſant thmes, pair or potnful!, 44 ;; 
reither cometh io paje, tha;, what produceth piraſure 25 net jleaſant, nor (4, 


what caxſct!: 14,n u not pain full , but that which produceth pleaſure, mu jt n, 
ceſſarily be pleaſant , that wh.ch pain, painfu'l, and offenſive 10 natnre)inlh; 
manner, as to the aſſettions of the appeirances pro uced ins, whatſ.ever is i 
efficient ca ſe of theme, is undoubtedly ſuch as makes this appearance; and be, 
ſuch, it carne: come to poſſe, that it can be any*other then ſuch as that js conce;. 
ved tw be, which makes this appearance : I he ſ.ume ts to be concerved of all the 
reſt in particn'ar, for that which is viſb'e , nit onely ſeems viſible, but is ſuc}, 
aSit ſeems; and that which is autlible, nut onc 'y ſeems and. bl-, bit is 114 49 
ſuch ; and ſ» of the reſt : Wherefore 4: appear ances are irwue, aud conformb 
to reaſon, 

m Hence it is manifeſt, that the Phantafics exin of 1hoſe rho doat 231d drew 
are, for this reaſon, conceived ro be true , for 19ar they troly and really ex |}, 
ſeeing that they move the faculty, whereat, that which is nut Canigt move as 
thing. Sothac there is a neceifity in nature , that rhe ſpecies of things 
whi: h are received in the intelle&, or imagination , being in this manner, 
meved, mingled, and diſturbed ; that ſuch Phantafies cannot but bz, 
whatſoever opinion foll wes them , whereby things are judged ro be ſu.h 
in ch:mſelyes: Ofwhich we are tc ſpeak next. 


CANON, IL 
" Opr14100: followes upon ſeiſe, and 15 ſuperadded to Senſation , and a- 
pable of truth or falſhood. 


This is proved, becauſe, when a Tower { for example ) appeareth round 
ro rhe eye, the ſenſe indeed is true , forthar ir is really afteQed wichthe 
ſpecies of roundneſſe, which ſpecies is truly ſuch, and hath a neceſſary 
cauſe for whi.hirisſu hy atſuch a diftance : ana wirhall it is not decei- 
ved, for it does nat afhirme thar the Tower is ſuch , bur onely behaves it 
ſelfe pihvely, receiving the ſpe-1es , and barely rep»>reing char which ap- 
pearethto ir. But Opinion, or the mind, whoſe ofhce 1ris ro conceive 
or judye, in as much as 1t adds, as it were from it ſelfe, thar, whar appar- 
ethtorheſenſeisa Tower, or thar, the Tower , really and in ic ſelfe, 1s 
round; Opini2n, I fay, 1s that which may be true or falſe. 

When e may be inferred , rhat ® a//phantaſies ( or ſenſations ) whereby 
IO E#PO0M:NA'S ( [ h1n9s aPparcnt ) Are pe ceived, aye ITKe ; but "Pp n 085 admit 4 
d fferenee, for ſ-me are wie, others falſe,, n as much as they are our own juat- 
ments ſup*1 added ro ihe appearances; ard we judoe ſomerbings arin br, other: 
amie,by vea/ontharſymeihing is added, and imprte 1 to the arpear ances, ar 
ſmething deiralted f, on: them: and generally ſenſe which is incapable of r4- 
rocination char ped with f.rlſhood, 

Put ſome are deceived 0) the diverſity of theſe aprearanceny which are derged 
from E ſme ſex able obje'!, arimarh; 10 v /ote, ( for example) accor der o 47 
tne ob ett ſeemeth to be ei: her of another colour, or of another figmre, or [ome 
0:2 wAyY charnoea; for F hey Conceive that of Contrary Apprararces, one muſt we” 
cr farily betrne , ad :heorber which ir opps hte thereto falſe, Which certa-ni) 
1 very foclyh, and proper to ſuch men as conſider not the nature of things, For 
( ro Cont,n:1e onr inſtance of things vi/ible ) it 1s not the whole ſolid, or the who!: 


\ EN s . . "of 
{alid'ty of the body which we ſee; but the celony of the (olid bay, Now of ite 


er enr, that which is in a ſoli4bedr , and appeareth in thoſe thizes which 4": 


[een iy h a' nd, 15 gre 5 that wh:ch is without the [olt 1 h dy, PY, A ſnecies, 0 
rmagc ſing fromi;, andis received into places ſeitunte one beyrng anne, 


. 
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# e lat. r verng cranged in the interme, hare ſpace, ang aſſuming a pecu- 
| . exh; bits ſuch ar "a; pearance as it ſeife mdeea rs, 
TY Heme N weither he ſorend d which is in the braſſe that is ſtruck, nor thewaice 
cloud, is heard, but that [94nd of voice 
ich ligh is pan 0: ir ſenſe ; * forthe ſame thing Cannot be tirtwo diſtant (ub- 
T4 Ard as ro man ſaith, that he he rs fal) ly, w ho percerveth FR forme to be 
: (mall at diſt ance, becauſe coming TY: We » he percerveth it, as if it were 
r:/0 neither cu we fry, that the ſight 18 deceived , for that afar off, it 
1 3 1 ower, (tte and round ; neer, vreat and ſquare ; but rather that itis 
For w hs the ſenſible vbjeil ap} nearerh roitlunie , and of ſach 4 figure, 
—_—_ ace (iitle indeed, He's faces figure, the extremities of thoſe ima- 
'; þ 7 broke off, whilſt they are conve'gh 1 through the aire, and ther enpon 
19þ - ro the cyemn @ leſſer an; ie, And gin when it appeareth preat and 
2; fg” _ rertis oreat and of Wn her f:gure , it ng "__ the ſime 
.r here the ext; emities of the images Are more entt-e, and come 
but 1118, xr m jtave to chink. tht ir ;s the 
d affecterh the eye, neare aud a tare 


”) FW, 


wl):C4) 85 405 th month of j7 $0: 7 "0 Criet) 


# 4 


7 batlo Pp aces: 
'L "6 eye magreater ar ole : 
F meth, os 4 WIM1CH appeareth 9 front , Ani 


p Neither can we ſay that rhe ſight is deceived , 
nche Sun-ſhine to move. rot -llow our foot- ltieps, and1imitate our ge- 
ltu:es. For thadow being bur air deprived of light; and tie earth as we go, 
being now here, now there , ſuccethy 'ely deprived of che Sun's light, and 
ſucceifively recovering that whereof ic was deprived ; 1t coins to palle, 
that the ſhadow ſeems 0 change place, andtotollow us : bur th: eyes are 
nor cherefore decervyed, it being onely their office to ſee the l1whrt, and ro 

ſee the ſhadow 1n whar ſoc ver place it is. Burt to affirm, thar che very light 
or ſhadow which 15 here, is che ſame, or diflinst from char which even now 
was there 3 this belongs not ro them, but ro the mind, whoſe office it 15 to 
derermine and judge, So that whatſoever of fality happens to be here, 
itisto be attribured to Opinion,not to Senſe, 


when we ſce a ſhadow o Laces, 


4 The ſame anſwer may be given to a thouſand other objections, as of a q Lucrer. loe. 


ſip which ſ-ems ro (tand (till, and the land ro moye ; of the farres, cir, 
which ſeemcorel? ; of mountains far a- _ which yet ſeem to be nigh; 
of d»yes , who, h wins made rh-mſelves giddy by turning, chink rhe roof 
it ſelfe runs round ; of the Sun appear ing ro be near he mqunrains, 
when as ſo grear ipaces divide che ; of the appearance of a ſpace under 
water, as large, az from avove it tothe sky; ofa Ri ter, Wil h : 0 thole 
who palle over it, ſeeme thro flow back towards th e ſpring ; 07a Galler 
Which ſeems narrow at che furtherend ; of the Sun, win teens to rite out 
of the water, and to go down int orhewater; of Oars, wiich {2em Crook- 
edor broken; of Genres In tne nigat, which ſeem to glide ove: the clouds; 
*rhings, which by drawi Tok 7 the eye on on? ſide, ſeem double. 


CANON, IIL 


' Al! Option atteſler! , or not contradied by the evidence of ſenſe, ; rom 

IS true, Em 
Evidence of ſen'e, There call rthar kind of ſenſation, or appearance, 
vch, all rhines obtrudtive ro judg2me nt b-1ng removed, as diſtance, 
Pte n, indiſpolition of the medium and rhe like , cannot be contradia- 
0. Whence ©O this queſtion , W hether a thirg be ſuch as it appears, 

We Ought nat to vive a ſudden anſwer , but to obſerve ſrhar which | call oe 4 


Prue troy expe table, in regard cha we mult { ay, unull the thing be 


ty extmined and fred ont, 2ccording to all the wayes thacht can poſ- 
! Ppen, Sy ['{ 3 Atteſt ation 


"a 


Sex? 
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EPICURUS. 


. x Dy } : 
t Atteſtation, I call comprehenſion, made by eviaeuce, tvat thethiug cyncey. 


able, / poo as we before conceived it : as, Plato coming towards me, from , 
far off, : 

it 55 Plato ; but when he d'awes nigher, and the diſtance 15 taken away, by 
the evidence of the thing , then,is there mage an a;teſt.uion that it is Plato. : 


conjetturr, and think, as far as Þ Can gueſſe at ſuch a diſtance, tha 


Not-contradiltion is ſaid to be the finding out of a thing n: mwiiſeſt, which 
we ſuppoſe, and conceive by reflecting on ſumerhing mniteſt or even! 
when [I ſay, there is Vacuum, which indeed is unmanifeſt ,1 am induced ther ec; 
by ſomething manifeſt , that is, by motion; for if there were no vacnniin, her, 
would be no motion , ſecing the body that ſhould be moved, would not have ar, 
place to point»; all things being full and cloſe pack tog ther, Whence tha: 
which 1s apparent or manifeſt doth not contraditt that which 1s wnman teſt, 
ſince indeed there1s mntion, 

Thus Arteſtation and Not Contra-diction, 15 the Criteric, wh:-chy 1 
thing is proved to be true. 


CAN ON.1V. 
2 A}Opimon , contraditied or wot atteſted ty evidence of Seiſe . 


is falſe, 


In which words,ÞContradittion 1s ſomething oppoſite toNot-atteſt ation, be. 
ing the qjoint deſtrattion of a'manifeſt thin 8 together with another {*:ppoſea une 
manifeſt ; as for inſt ance,Some affirm, there is ne: Vacuum: but rogether wil 
this ſuppoſition muſt be ſubverted a thing waxifelt , viz: motion, For if tio 
be no Vacuum, Motion likewiſe cannot | es we have allready [howe 1, 

Inlike manner, Contr adittion is oppoſed to Atteſtation; for it is a ſubrer ſun, 
whereby it appeareth tha: thething conceivable is not ſuch as it was concervea 
in the opinion; as a man Coming towards us from a far off , we at that di/tanct 
gueſſe he 15 Platogbur the diſtance beingiahen away,it appeareth to us by evidence 

that hets not Plato . 1 his 15 contr aditt ion; for the thing marifeſt contradiils the 
preconconcerved op.nion, 1 husan Atteſt ation and Not contradittion is theCriter) 
by which a thin : is proved to be true ; ſo contradiction and not aneſt ation 15s the 
Griery by which a thing is evinced to be falſe;Evidence'being the batis and 
ſoundayon upon whichall right opinion of true and falic is grounded, 

To omit that evidence 15 ſometimes had by one ſenſe, as about ſom? 
pr oper ſenſible ; ſometimes by many, as when the ſentible 15 common, 

as magnitude and hgure, diltance and poktion, reſt and morion and ſuch 
like, which may be perceaved both by rhe ſight and rouch, and become 
manifeſt, if nor ro one ſenſe, ar lealt ro the other. Whereupon it ſome- 
eimes happens, that by reaſon of ſeverall qualicies , ſcverall ſenſes may 
be ſu mmoned, that the evidence which cannot be gor by one may be ob- 
raind by the other ; as when we cannot diſcern by tight, wherher the 
bread char is ofter'd us be rrue or counterfeit, we may ſummon our Tatie, 
whereby 1t will evidently appear which of the rwo it 18. 

Bur this I adviſe, har, afcer we have exactly con\idered all, ie adhere 
cothoſe things which are obvious to us: ulivg our ſenſes, either the com- 
mon abour common fenhbles , or the proper about the proper . Since 
we mult holdgenerallyroall evidence which is freely preſented to us by 
every criteric bureſpecially bythis:and tenacion/?ySti k ro 32, as to an nf alvble 
principle, leſk either the criteries which are eſtabliihed by Evidence be over- 
throwne,or errow” being eſt ab'iihedas ſtrong as truthgturn all things up 1gedown, 

I need nat repeat or give particular advice what is to be done about the 
inſtance alle dged of a Tower; which ar dittance ſeems round, bur neere:!, 
ſquare : for ,from what is deduced it is manifelt, that before we gr 

hiv. 


. 4 4 
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thing we mult expect or pauſe, and approach nigher and examine, and 
lean whether the Tower be ſuch when we come at it, as ic appea:ed 
tarc off, 

I hall onely give this generall rule. That unleſle (the ruth of the ſenſes 
b:ing preſerved after the manner atoreſaid) you diltinguiſh thac which 
15 opinable or concetyable into that which is expeRable or requireth time, 
b2fore it be aſſerred whar it is,as being not yer ri perceaved, and into 
thar which is preſent and propoſed ro us andchroughly examined, ic will 
* come to paſle, that you will perperually be diſquiered wich deceitfull or 
vaine opinions. Bur if, when the chings opinable are agitared in your mind, 
you firmly eſtzem all chat is here called expzAable as tuch indeed, and paſſe 
not lightly by 1t,as if chat which 1s falſe, not having che atteſtation of an 
evidence were firm , andallowable; in this caſe you will behave your 
telfz a3 one thar 15 cautious of all ambiguity, and follicitoully cakes heed 
roevery judgement, which is rightly or falſely paſſed of an opinable 


thing, 
CHAP.III. 


Canons of prenotion or anticipation ; the Second Criterie. 


Y Przxnotion or anticipþation may be given four Canons, 


CANON.I.. 


* All anticipation or prenotion which is in the mind depends on the 
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ſenſes, either by Incurſion, or Proportton , or Stmilitude , or 30ut of Lacre 


4 ompo (11107, 


I mean that the notion( or Ideaand form as ut were which being antict- 
pared is called prznorion ) is begotten in the mind by. {zcur/i5m ( or inci- 
dence) when the thing incurreth into the ſenſe direcily andby u ſelte, 8 
a man juit before our eyes. By Proport/ov, when the prxnotion 15 ampli- 
hed or exrenuated,but rh2 number,ſcituation and figure of the parts wich 
a convenient bignelle of each is reraind ; as when haying ſeen a man of 
due maynicude,we from thence form in our mind the fpecies of a Gyant, 
by amplification ; or of a pigmey, by extenuarion. By Simul:rude, when 
according to a thing firlt perceaved by the che ſenſe we tancy another like 
It; as when we imagine a Citty unſeen like to fome that wehave ſeen. 
Laltly, by Compoſition, when wepur as it were into one the diſtinct no- 
tions which vve have of tevvo or mote things, as vvh-n vve {o unite rhe 
notions of a horſe and a man, as rthar rhe notion of a centaure ariſeth our 
of them, bur Þ or without ſome aſſiſt ance ofratioc nation, 


C ANON.IL 


Anticipation is the very notion » ani ( as it were) defiration of the 
thing ; without which , we cannot enquire , doubt , thick , oro 
much as name any thine, 


or © by the word Anticipation or prenotion, [ underſtand a comprehin/ien 
of the minde, or a ſuitab'e opinion or underſtanding fixed m the mind, and 4186 
Were a Cert ain memory 7 Monument of that thing which hath oftca appeared 
fr:mwithont (which the mind hath repreienced in it ſelfe after fome one 
of the fore mention2d manners): Such fur exampl: is rhe :dea or form andſpe= 


cies, reflecting upon which, we ſay to our ſelve; that thing is Man, For aſſoon 
P4 


d Lact» 


d Lacre 
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as ever we hear this word M 3 proxounced, 'mmediately the image of a man i; 
under itood accord ng to the anttc.patiun formeza inthe mind by $17 forenving 
ſenſat.ons, 


Wrersfore that thino which 1: primarily and chiefly mean: by and Co:iC't ny 


der every wo d , and ſo apprehended by the minac, is ſomthing per ſpicutis 2,4 


marifej $07 rhen w. enquire aſier anjihing or doubt of it or chat. jometh 19 » 


36 , ould not do i! unieſje wee already had a prenotion of thativing ; 45 Whe,, 
we erquirc whe;h.r that which app:areth a far off be a Dor{ or as: 0xe 115 T6 45. 
fre tha; we ſhruld firſt have ſeen and krown by anticipation re frirve f a 
horſe andoxe, Indeed we could not (omuch as name aty 1:79 , ul, fe we 
firjt had ſ meimage the; erf known by Anticipation. 

Hence it comes to paſle, that,if it be demanded what anything is, ye 
define or deſcribe it in ſuch maneras itis, according t > the anticiparygy 
thereof which we have in our mind:Neither do we thus only,beingdeman 
ded, what ſome fingular thingis, as what Plato 15 ; bu: allo, what an un; 
verſall 15,as Mangnot this or that,burt conſidered in generall;this is broughy 
to patle according as the mind, having ſeen many tingulars, and ſer apart 
thei: ſeverall differences, formerh and imprinteth in her ſelte che antic 1pa- 
tion of that which 1s common ro them all, as an univertalt notion, reflect. 
ing upon which we ſay, Man (tor example) is ſumething animate and en. 
duced with' ſuch a form. | 


CANON,IIL. 


Anticipation 1s the principle tn. all diſcourſe, as being that to whit|, 
we bavwe regard, when we trferre that one 18 the ſame or drvers, 
co:joyned with or diſjoy,.ed from awether. 


For.d whilſt we conceave any thing, cither by enunciation or ratiocinati- 
ON, it aeperids up:n ſomething /irſt ev. dent, wnto which thing we baving Ys 
gard and referring 2r thought, ;nfer that thing of which the queſtion is , tobe 
ſuch or nat tobe ſucl, thar 18, the fame or another, coherent , or not 
coherent with it. Thus, if we are to prove that ti1s thirg which we behold 
15 a man, welo look back uponrhe prxnotion whichwe have of Man, as 
thar without any tip wee fay, Man 13 ſomething animare and endued 
withiſu hatorm; this rhart I 1ve, 16 ammare and endued with ſuch a form; 
theretore his that I fee 13 Man, Or ,Ir is not animate, nor endued with 
ſuch ato-me, therforeit 15 not Man. 

Bur it 1s nor neceflary tro contirme all things with exquitite reaſons or 
argumen:s, and ſcrupulous torms of reaſoning winch are cried up by the 
Dialecti. ks: for rhe! e 18 1 his difference betwixt an argument andthe con- 
clution vi the reaſon,and between a ſlender animadveriion and an admont- 
tion ; that in one.ſome occult and( as it were ) involved things are un- 
folded andopened ; 1n the other, things ready and open are judged. Put 
where there are ſuch anticipations as ought to be, chen what will tol- 
low or not ſollow from them,or what agrees or difaorees with they 15 rer- 
ſpi-uouſly diſcerned, & naturallyinferredwithourt any artifice or &i0!0.ts, 
conſtruction, Wherefore we need only take caze that the ant. : fe 
which we haye of things be clearce and dittin& 
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That which 1s unmanf cit ought to be demonſirated out of the antici- 
patton of a thing mazafeſt, ; 


This 15 the ſame we ſaid even now, that the anticiparions of things 
ſ:0:!Mm which we interre ſomething, and thinking upon which we :inake 
make ſumptions 9r propolition3,which are maxims or piinciples,by which 
that which is inferred or concluded is Conceaved to be demonſtrated , be 
perſpicuous and manitelt, For, c demon jtr acion is 4A ſpeech which colleiting ce Sext. Emp. 
by 01 anied ſumpiions (or propoſitions) brings ta tight a1rath not manifeſt before, 
Thus rodemonltrate that chere is Vacuum, wh hisnot maniteſt, ſuppoſing 
the anticipation of va. uum, &theanticiparion of a manifelt thing(Motion) 
thele ſumprions are premuted, It there is motion,there 15 vacuum, but there 
1s motion. and then is interred, therefore there 15 alio vacuum. 
In this place,Morion 15 taken for the argument,medium,or hgne,which 
p-opzrly ought tobe a ſenGble thing : for the ſenſe 1s thar, accor- 
ding co whi. h it 1s neceflary ro make a conjecture by ratiocination, 
ultimately to that which is unmaniteit, although ſuch a ſigne or medium 
hath not al:wayesa neceſſary connexion With that which 1s interred , 
bur is ſomerimes only contingent, or probable, and might be otherwiſe, 
Ot this kind are many from which we,argue chiefly in tuperiour things, 
thoſe being ſuch, as may be brought co paiſe not one way only bur many, 
as was hinted formerly , 
Hither alſo may be reterred thar which I uſe ro term ivovouley, equiva- f (jc ge nar, r 
lene by which it is inferred , that one of the contraries being, the other 
alſo mult be ; and when 1 argue thus, If che mul:icudes of mortalls be ſo 
oreat,thar ofimmorralls is no lefs;and,it thoſe things which deſtroy be 
innumerable,rhoſe which preſerve ought alſo ro be innumerable. 
Agaj:it thoſe who deny there is any demonſtration may be brought this 
argu nent . Either you underitand what demonſtration is, or you uN- g 5,az, pay. 
dzritand it nor; if you underſtand andhave the norton thereof, then 
there is demon{iration: but if you undecliang it not, Why do you talke of 
that whereof you have not any knowledge > | 
h They who take away the credit of the ſenſes, and profeſle that n+ hk tne tl 
thing can be known being in the ſame rancks , dothey not , when they OY 
conteſſe that rhey know nothing, imply they know nt this vecy thing, 
Whether any thing can be kn wn » We ſhould nac therefore contend a- 
eainit chem, thar they walk backwards upon their head ; Yer if chey 
afi-m they do,and I thereupon granc that this is known by them, I have a 
fairoccalion to aske them, How, fince before they ſaw nothing rrue 1n rhe 
things themſelves, they came to under{iznd what was to Know, and whar 


tO be Jenorant. 


CH AP.IV. 
Canous of affefion or paſſion; the third Criterie. 


Afly, concerning affe&ion (or paſſion,) which is, as I ſaid, pleaſure 


«nd pain,there may b2 four ® Canons. a out of Laer- 


rus, 


CAN, 


| 
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CANON I, 


All Pleaſure, which bath zo Pati: joyred with it , 18 to te 
embraced, 


CANON II. 


All Paiz , nhich hath wo Pleaſure joyed with it , 1s to le 
ſhumied, 


CANON lll. 


AI! Pleaſure , which ertl-er tindreth a greater Pleaſure , or pro- 
CUTIE y a Crea. Oe Pe an, iS to Le ſhanze io. 


CANONTIV. 


AIP an, which either putteth away a greater Pain, or proctrreth 
a rears Ple aſure, FI i0 EA pol cn 


Of theſe we (hall ſpeak more largely in rhe Ethicks. In the mean rime, 
I (hail vive this generall adv .rriſe ment concerning Pleaſure: Plerfure 15 
«ei; able of 1t ſelf, becauſe 1t 18 Pleaſure: Griet Or Pain 1s alwatvs 1h 
horred and avoidable, becaute it is Pain; whence I conceive, awilz 
man will have an Cy to this exchinge or mpznce, that h: ſhun, 
pleaſure, 1f1t procur RP exer then it (> It; and underg? Pains , if tt 
p oducea gr eater plc au A<gfor my ownpart, I ſho Duldfo ſake pleaſure, 
2nd cave P ns el.” remorſe wet 6 IERro che plcal a7, tle 

e. Þ 114). $4017 Ay 1 be t axen Hts ot a greate 


CHAP. V. 
Canons concerning the uſe of Words. 


Shall add ſomething concerning the uſe of wards, ( which I defign'd 
fog peak of latt ) and eſpecially that which Cone erns diſcourſe; tn: 
which, two Canons may ſeem ſuthcienr, one for the ſpeaker the other tor 
th hearer: They are thele, 


CANON I, 


1 he peri. 8 akeſt, make uſeof 1 ords common and perſprenons,, | eſt 
they th y MC, 14 '7 Le 107 AOIFH > or thou uiiite Ceſl arily waſle 1 
{1me 11, C CP, 79 1072, 


CANON Il, 


' [ Fo 
W} tc ion AITISE e110 A<OUT IO compre! 0, Fl tre power ain MOAT! 
F f'Y | 


te Verds, tbr il ct te; th Ul of ſcurity ORE belong anne. Z 0 
{err ambreuty lead thee 7116 &rrour. 


( 


EPICURUS. <a 


Above all, ® we mnſt know what things the words ſign fie; that we may have a Leen. 
,mething , reflecting upon which, wemay ſafely diſcern, whatſoever we ether 
canceive, or ſeck,, or doubt ; otherwiſe, if all thing: ſhouldeſcaye ns undetermi- 
ned, they wha would demanſtrate any thing tous, will proceed to infinite , and 
we our ſelves gain nothing by Our a:iſconrſe , b:tt words and empty ſounds, For 
it 1s neceſſary, we have regard tothe notion and primary /1gnification of every 
ward, and that we need not any demonſtration to wnderſiand that thimg, in caſe 
we can pitch upon any thing, to which we may refer that point , abow; which aur 
enquiry, doubt, or opinion, are buſted, | 

Hence it is, that the method of enquiring afcer cruth , which is per- 
formed by a certain orderly procedure , ought firlt co preſcribe certain 
:ules, by which thar affair may be performed , thar ſo the diſcourſers may 
29ree, What 1t 1s Concerning which they diſcourſe. So that if any man 
ſhall nor firſt agree to this , but hath a mind rather to cavill and crifle 
in wordiſh equivocation, he is not to bediſcourſed with , orſtill to be 

elt roexplain himſelf , whar 'ris he would be at ; for by this means, his 

jugling will be diſcover'd, and his cayills will ſolve themſelves ; Nor will 
he be able to intangle his adverſary , bur rather diſcoyer himſelf a ridicu- 


lous ſophilter. 


Tttt The 
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a Larrt. 


EPICURUS. 
The Second Part of PHILOSOPHY, 


PHISICK , or, of Nature. 


E now come to Phy/ich : which I uſually cearm 774. 
;logy , forthat it 15 a diſcourie and ratiocination ab: 
the natureof things , in the contemplation whereof it i; 


: wholly employ'd. 

We hay: already ſaid our {cope to be, thar, through perſpect ion of rhe 
nature of things , norhing of di1iu-bance , either from Meteors , or from 
Death, or from the un«nown ends of Denres , or any other way, may 
ariſe unto us. Now th- th:rgs which this contemplation fa: homs being 
ſo many, and ſo various, it ſeems very profitable , that ( ſome being on- 
oap'd in the more profound itudy ofthe liberall Diſciplines, or, rh: <1 gh 
ſome other buſineſs , not having lealure ro know every thirg Parti, u- 
larly and exally ) we have ready at leait ® /ome proper compend,um of by 
whole Science of Nature , that whenſoev'r they will apply their mirids 16h 
chief ar guments of things, they may be aſſiſtant to themſelves , arcoran; 
meaſure of their knowledge, in contemplation of Nature, 

Beſides, to thoſe who bs made a greater progreſſe in the ſpeculation of . 
things, where f Phyſiology treateth , it 15 very mſefuil , by ſome comper dic 
Idea, to preſerve the memory of the things them:ſe ves dig:fted under head; 
For it often happens, that we need a generall 1nſpittion of thin;s , bat not a pare 
ticn lar diſquiſition, 1 his way therefore is to be obſerved, aud this kind of ſtui 
continually uſed in exerciſing the memory , that our attention to hard 
conſt ant and ready, and, in the forms of thi» g: or n(t1ons , generally comp: chcns 
ded and imprinted in the mind, andeiſe-where throughly examined, acco:d.rg 
ro the fir jt principles, and the terms whereby they are exp/ained ; if any thing be 
pariicula, ly enquired, it may be found, For where ſuch a conſtancy ard read:- 
neſſe is gotten , and he mind is endw'd wuh a gemerall and exquiſite infor- 
mation , we are able to under ſi and of aſuddain whatſoever we pleaſe, 1 add, 
according tothe words; F oraſmuch 45 it is not prſſible, that a coherent ſum 
of general! heads can be frequently repeated by heart , wunleſſe it ſo contain ever) 
thing , 4s that it may beeplicared in few words, even if any thing come tot 
examined particulirty. E: 

Hence it 1s , t/:i5 courſe being moſt profitable tathoſe , who are inclined and 
additted to Phyſiology, that I would adviſe them therem, ( eſpecially if they 
exjoy a happy life ) that they frame to themſelves ſyme ſuch Epitome , ard iv- 
formation by general! heals, Bur if rhey are not able of themſelves , that 
they ger one elſe-where , of which kind we have freely compoſed, for rhe 
benefir of rhe {tudious ; hoping, rhat if what we have laid down be ex- 
atly remembred , as mu. h as poll|ble, alrhough a man runs nor out into 
all particular arguments that may be diſc uſl.d, yer ſhall he obtain 

copious knowledge of Phytiology, incomparably beyond or her men ; to! 
he will of himſelt underliand many things in the more generall works 
and, committing thoſe ro memory, will help himſelf, and continually 
prof. : 

For theſe are of ſucha kind , that ſuch as hve made no little diſcutiion 
of particulars, and addicted themſelves perfedtly ro theie c- ntemplia- 
tions, may thereby be enabled ro raiſe and compl-ar more diſſerrarions 
of a{l nature 3 ard wholocyer of themare thtoughly vers'din theſe, re 

volving 
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yolving then tacuel y within thenſelves , may be able in a momene,,, and 
quicrly /. tO OVer-run wharioever 18 mot con iderable in Phy'iology. 

Bur not to ttay longer inthe entry, there being ſo many ( as Ifay ) 
2nd various thing: contained in Phyſiology = IM will be conv 2NIent tO 
dyide themin os ne p: incipall Seiti2ns , which may atrerwards be pur- 
ſued partiiulorly ; and ev 2:9 thi ng, which e:pecilly b:longs to any one 

o: them, ;mny be ieferred fo 1, 

Theſe Sections may b2 tour. The firlt of the {nr verſe, or the nature 
of things, whi.n compriſet chrthis world , and all other china that are 
b:yond ir, The ſecond, of the World, chin wherein we are, and by which 
we may conjecture of the innumerable ochers. The third, of Inferrour 
:1n"s, the earth, to whi h we adhere, and of the thing: in ir. The fourth, 
of { b1me things, which are ſeen and produced above the earch, and up- 
wards from 1t. 
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SECE:; © 
Of the — or the Nature of Things. 


"FO begin chen with the aiverſe, it 15 manifelt, rhar ir 15 ſonamed, 
forainu.hasit containeth al things , even orhers belide< this world; 
when 2 it is allo rearmed, te who/e, and, che A 1; and we utually call 1 it 
the Su 1 of things, and ' h2 Narar 2 of things. 
We mutt firit (p:ak generally of rtherhin:s whereof the Unimev(e conſilts x 
next, of whar the [1 m4.y things in the Uln verſe are maa? thirdly, by what 
thy are mage ; Watreng whatkind hy are of waen made ; ficthly, how they 


w 


are :2de; lattly, how they perifh, 


CHAP E 
That the Univerſe conſiſts of Body and Vacuum, or Place. 


! trhereforc) a the Wniverſe conjÞs of Rady and Varunum ; bneiher can a Leer, 
therc be con<eived any thi-d nature beitdes theſe. | b Loaer:. 
Now. © B:dy 15 « d:r((o; dy Canceitinys 4 Certain vaſt no40 ( 45 't were ) of E dext- bmp. 
ak Fit e( Or brg 'N eſle ), / th ewiſe of , tg reg re) Gt; ance, ( t har 15 iolidiry and ady, Uhyl 


Imp-netr: biliry ) and OYauuy 1 withdll, to beſuch, as ir onely .antouth 


- 


and bz rou.hed. 
d - mp: rele. or I aCcu1m : whi. h 1 1$ opp Qed to body, and -nely, O' Þ0- d Leert. 
p-:ly, andinart ſelf, rs e2cor pore. 1// . ix under Rond by negation of thee, 
and chiefly t-om being of an nactile nature and youd of all toliavmy, and 
C419 ither ſ Fer nor ach tity thing , bu: onely . afar. 's a moſt free mat.0n ty b3- 
a.:s raj] rgthriugh't 
Fo; this 1s © Ny uy NV: wire which beico d (Fine of b i. rs called” Cunm e ”'nt. plac, 
talen np by abo.'y, lace: p4, Tedthrou;h Fa abidy, R 104 ; condered as 1, 20. 
Gifu, *d, Inrervall or Space 
t [hat there are b94jes in ho Uaiverle, ſenſe atteſt: ; whence it 's ne-e\[iry 
9 entre Connell ti -e from othe DY 192C' Mes. '9 tha 4 w4) ch *5 ml 7 #. [ 
former'y touched, Certainly, all hiefe rhi ings which we benold, win h we 
roU: h, which we turn up and down, whi. h we ou: {elves are, are nn:hing 
our bodies, 
| But th a chin; '( Vacuum: a ſo, is honce manife/t, that if re were 19! in n1141es 
09416041 won'd neithryr have where to be. 107 ANY WAY 19 per) F3,m ther mm): Ons 3 
P nero that they Ae ICS 'S evide al. 
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g Doubrleſlc if all were full , and che matter of things crouded, as it 
were, together , it could nor be, bur rhar all rhings mult be immovable ; 
for neither would any thing be moyed , bur ir mutt chralt forward all 
things , nor would there be place lefr , whereinto any thing might be 
chruit, For whereas ſome anſwer. that Fiſhes rheretore can move , b:. 
cauſe they leave a place behind them , into which the waters , being 
thrult forward, and giving place, are received ; they obſerve not, that the 
firit impulſion torwards could neyer begin, becauſe there 15 nor yer any 
place, neither behind , nor be{ide, whereinto the warer may be received, 
So as 1t 1s neceſlary , there ſhould be little emp: y intervalls of ſpace 
within things , eſpecially the fluid, into which the little particles being 
driven, may be ſo received, that, by the compreſſion, place may be made, 
rowards which, the impelling body may be moved forward , and, in the 
interim, leave place behind, into which the comprefied fluid may dilate 
it ſelf, and, .as it were, flow back. 

h I paſle by other arguments , as, that Thunder or Sound were nor a>le 
ro paſſe through Walls , nor Fire to penetrate into l:on, Gol, and rhe 
reſt of mertalls ; unleſle in theſe there were ſome vacuous little (paces 
intermingled. Belides , foraſmuch as gravity 1s proper to bodies , the 
weight ot things could not be made greater or lefler , 1f1t were not ac- 
cording totheir havine more or leſlg yacuity intermixed, 

Now Vacuum being incorporeall, is ſo penetrared by bodies , whether 
exiſting in it, or gliding by it , that it remains unchang'd, and preſerves 
che (ame dimenſions to which it 1s adequate. Whence a {treight line ra« 
kenin Vacuum, is indeed fireighr , bur not fo, that it becomes crooked 
with the body which fills it, becauſe Vacuumis neicher movable in whole 
nor 1n Part. 

Whence it comes, that whereas the not1on of place 1s, to receive the 
rhings placed to be coextended with it; nor tobe moved with it, nor to 
forſake it ; leit either rhe body be moved, yer nor change place ; or change 
place, yer not bz moved : Ir therefore 15 onely comperible ro Vacuum, 
ro have the nature ot place, foraſmuch asir onely, both by ts corporeall 
dimentions, length, breadth, and depth, is coextended with the thing 
placed in length, breadth, and depth, and exactly adjutied roir. Behdes, 
It 1s ſo 191movable, that whether the body comero it,or go from it, or ltay 
In it, it continuerh the ſame and unvariable, 

That I ſaid, iNo third Natrre beſides can be conceived.1t 18 for rhis reaſon, 
thar, whether we take to be conceived ceompreber ſively , ( in which man- 
ner the things, which by themſelves, and directly , fall into onr know- 
levoe are perceived ) or comparaisvely to theſe thmgs which are conreiv'd, 
(afrer which manner thoſe things are underit- od, which are known onely 
by proportion, as was ſaid about anticipation ) whatſoever ir be rhit 15 
-onceived, either it hath ſome bulk and (olidity, and ſo 15 a body z orit 15 
void of all bulk and ſolidity, and ſoir 18 vacuum : whichis ro be under- 
fiond, 77 caſe your conceive it A Certain by-:t-ſelf exiſtent. ſub/iften;, coFerent, 
Zature; and not 45 ſome adjuntt or accident thereof, 

For fince Fan adjunct is a property, which cannor be raken from rhe 
rhivg to which ir belongs, witnour deſt-uftion of the thing ; as ractihity 
from body, incaRiliry from vacuum ; and, in a more familiar example, as 
Weight f1 07 a {lione, heat from fire, moitture from warer : bur an acc1dent 
;5 that , whatie preſence or abſence violates not the integrity of the Mar 
cute, as liberty and ſervitude, poverty and riches , war and peace , &c- 

[h-retore they conſtitute not ſomerhird narurce, diltina from corporeall 
and incorporcall , bur: onely are as ſomething apperraining to one of 
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That the Univerſe is infinite, immoveable, and inmu- 
table. 
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Ow 2 the Univerſe conſiſting of Vacuum, and body, is infinite; for that a Leert, / 


whidh is finite hath a bound, that which hath a bound, is ſeen from ſome 
other thing ; or may be ſeen from our of an interyall beyond, or withour ir. 
But the Univer ſe is not ſeen out of any other things beyond it ; for there is no 
interyall, or ſpace, which ic containeth not within it ſelte , otherwiſe ic 
could nor be an univerſe, if it did not contain all ſpace ; therefore nerther 
hath it not any extremity. Now, that which hath no extremity hath no end, and 
that which hath no end, donubtleſſe is not finite, but infinite, 

This 1s confirmed ; Þ for if you imagine an Ry » and ſuppoſe 
ſome man placedin it , who with great force throwes a dart towards 1ts 
utmolt ſurface , the dart will either go forward, or not, bur be forced to 
ſtay. Ifir go forward, there 1s place beyond , Wherefore the extremity 
was not there, where we defign'dir : if not, therefore there is ſomerhing 
beyond, which hinders the motion, and ſo again, the extremity was not in 
the fore-defigned place. 

Moreover, c this infinity belonging to the Univerſe, is ſuch, both in the naul- 
titude of bodies , and the magnitude of Vacuum ; nay, in inhnities thruſting 
themſelves forward mutually, alternarely,or in order. For if Vacuum were 
mfinite ,and bodies finite, then bodies, which are 1n perperuall motion, (as we 
ſhall anon declare) wox1d reſt no where , but be diſperſealy carried through 
the in finite Vacuum, as having nothing to ſtop them, and reſtra:s them by vari- 
ont repercuſſions, But if the Vacuum were finite, the bodies infinite, then there 
would not be place large enongh for the infinite bodies to exiſt in, 

Hence d we ought not ſo to attribute to rhe Univerſe, or infinite ſpace, the 
bein g above or bel ow , Asif there were any thing in the {luiverſe higheſt, or any 
thing loweſt; the _— by concerving the ſpace over our head, not to be exten- 
ard o infinite; the latter, by imaginmg that which is unacr our feet, not to be of 
infinite extent, as if both that which is above, and that which is below, were ter- 
minated with ſome one, and the ſame point, as it happens with us, or the mid- 
dle of rhis world, one of its extreame parts being imagin'd higheſt, the 
other loweſt ; for in infinire , which hath neither extreams nor middle, 
this cannot be imagin'd. 

Wherefore it is better to aſſume ſome one motion , whith may be underſtood, 
to proceed upwards into imfinitty and in like manner another which downwards ; 
al:hogg h that moveable, which from us 18 carried up towards the places over 
our heads, meet a thouſand times the feet of thoſe who are above, and ( concei- 
ting other worlds ) think it comes from below z or which from #s 45 carrie 
ed towards that quarter, which is under onr feet, to the heads of thoſe who are 
below 4, and who are thence apt ro imagine, that it comes from 2bove : 
notwithſtanding which imagination of theirs , either of theſe oppoſ1te matwons 
th 61; mtirely, is rt ghtly conceived to be of iafinite extent, : : 

To theſe is conſentaneous , that © the [niverſe was ever ſuch, As it now Is, 
ana ſuch as rt now 1s, hall ever be 5 for there ts nothing meo which 5 loling the 
nature of the Univerſe, #: may be changed; and, be/ides the Univerſe, which 
containern all things, there 15 nothing, which by aſſaulting it, can canſe an al- 
(er Ation in 1t, 


b Lucret. 


c Laert., 
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Rightly cherefore, is the Univerſe eſteemed, as f immoveable, there being f Euſeh. 


"o 2!ace beyond it, to which it may be moved ;; (o allo immurable, foraſmucn 
as 
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as 1t admirs, neither decreaſe, nor increaſe, and 1s void of generation 
and corruption, and therefore 15 erernall , not having be; oinning 2, Nor end 


ot Oucation, 
L. 


And inacedc, many th! rg5 IN1t are Moved and « nanged , but whatſoeve; 


motie ns and murarion: you CON. cive ,. they bear no proportion, if Corr. 
pared with _ immentity of the L.niverte ic ſelfe, Nor 18 therefore $96 
whole Univerſe erther moyed into any other r place , or cha ng-dinto any 
orher thing ; _ it therefore nor perſevere, to be exerthe ſame, which i: 


% 


ever was 7 for the motions and mutations 1n 1t were alwayes alike 
"4 


io :5 


| ©. 3 


Ws a.reaa) aAone in the infin.t) of 1. mc, 


CHAP. IL 
Of the Divine nature in the pre 


Ur before we ſpzak of the things 1n rhe Univerſe , which aregeneraed 
and corrupted, and ot the prin. 1P1es Waereof > 2y are made, it 15 fit ty 
A1 


Þ* emile and puUr,asa by- -diſcouic , a I ccariſe concern! nv divine NNAUUC; 
as w-ll tor the excellen. y of that natuze, as for thar, alt bough it b= ot the 
lame with corporeall nature, yer 15 1t not fo mach a body, as a certain thing 
like a body , as having nothing common 10 it with oth- r bodies, thar 5 
with cranirory, on g enerared ; and p2! thable ME Now it fart? t being 
uſually queition'd con.er ning the divinz Nature, whether there be any 
inthe Univerſe, yer the thing 1 (eems, as1t 3 ought not at all ro be called 


in queliion , for as much as narure her cle hath in np:inted a notion cf 


the Gods in our minds, For what vation 1s wp » Or whar kind of men, 

which without learning have not to! ne prenotion of the Gods > 
\Wherefore, ſeeing 1t is an opimon not taken up by any inſtitution, 

Culiom, or Law, bur het tirme conient ofall men, nonz excepted, we 

mu. neceſla lv underitand, that there are Gods ; "berant We have rhe 

knowledoe of them, | ng :hred; or rather 3anate iN us. Bur that concern! ng 

wh Wes nat ure of all men agreeth, mult neceflacilybe rrue ; theretore; 
r 15 tO be acknowledg: 'd thar there are Gods, 


2 Indeed, men may ſeem , when they b. beld the courſe of the Heavens, 
and the various Sfeaſons of rhe year , to Wheel about. and {turn inceain 
o d-", and were not able to knaw by what cauſes 1t were pertormed ; 10 
hay- e. urt ld rothis refuee, tr attribure all things to the Gods, and make 

*" |} - a | » . |, , y } »*Y\ een il] Mozvon £ - rh44+ bs % [ 19 
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1:1 - Big 1 the revolution of Sunne, Monn, and Srarrs ; bur hay could 
they attriburerhele to the Gods , unlele they hid firtt known that there 
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tion in apes, CONne erve tha t there 18 no pag Ne, nays rhar rf.27 2 \was 


anecehry, thin ſomewhere there the ul” be rhinos of like nature Witt 


theſe, copihle aito of ſ:nſe or pnderitanaing,, cb. auſe they fan 1ed rhe! 
noving net limb; anc | 1 aking : ani thoſe alſo i9nocrall, b:c: ule t 
ſhape w 18s 1{waies « pre ent cor! ber opprchanions , tag ww: th.i- form res 
mn da :!t{ilrhe frne and was of tu n 2 andeur, char rhey ſce17' 


n 
fly convincible, but there were ſach : inorcover Bl:Ted, f2:2imu 
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they neither fear death, nor take any pains in efteCting their works, 


d They might allo by diſcourſe ule that icovouic, or equivalence , by d Cic. de nat. 
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which, when we treated of the Criteries, we athrmed it was concluded, dcor. 1; 


that if the mult:iude of Mortalls were ſo great, that of Immortalls was nor 


leſſe; and if thoſe things which deſtroy be innumerable. thoſe which preſerve 


ow; ht a'ſo tobe inn::tmerable, 


e Which way {oever it came, we have this _—_—y by prenotion, that e gic. &e nar; 


we think the gods are blefled and immorrall : For rhe ſame natzre which 
gave us information of the gods themſelves, imprinted alſo im our min1s, that 
we eſteem then bleſſed and eternall ; which ifit bz ſo, our opinion is truly 
laid down, f what is e:ernall and bleſſed , neither us troubled with any buſinejje 
it ſeif, nor troubles axy othe”; therefore not poſſeſſed with favour cr auger ; for 
all (uch are weak. 

And if we ſought nn fu-ther than ro worſhip the gods pioully, and ro 
be free from ſuperitition , whar we have ſaid were ſufficient ; tor the ex- 
cellent nature of the gods 15 wo-thipped by the piery of men, as being 
erernall and moſt blefl-d, For ro whatioever 15 excellenr , veneration is 
due; and all fear, proce:ding from the power and anger of the gods, would 
be expelled . for it 15 underitood , thar anger and favour are far ſeparate 
from a bleſſed immortall nature ; which being removed, no fears hang 
over us asto thegods, Bur fagconfirmarion of this opinion, the ſoul 


enquices afcer the form and the life , and the action of mind, and agita- 
tion in God, 


f As to the form, nature partly inſtruits us, partly reaſon ; for by nature, a'l fic, de nm, 


deor. 1. 


f Lefrt. 


ef u5,"f all Nations, have no other form,but human,of the gods. For what other deor, 1, 


forms ever occur to aty man, waking or fleepizog > But not rorveduce all things 
zo their firſt notgons, Reaſon it ſelf declares rhe jame, For ſering 11 14 proper to 
the moſt excellent nature, either becauſe 1s bleſſed, or becauſe u 5 ſempiternall 
that it be moſt beantifull, what compoſition of limbs , what conformity of l:nea« 
ments, what figure, what form can be more beautifull, than the human ? 

Now if the fignre of men excelleththe formof all things animate, and God 
u animate, certainly he is of that figure which is the moſt beantifull of all, 
Aad foraſmuch as it 1s manifeſt, that the gods are moſt bleſſed, and none can be 
bieſſed without wvertwe , nor vertue conſiſt withomt reaſon , nor reaſon conſiſt in 
an; figure but that of Man ; we muſt acknowledge , that the gods are of hu- 
man form, 

Bur when I (ay, that the gods are of the form of a man, and of an ani- 
matebeing, Nol therefore atrribure ſuch a body to them, as ordinarily 
men and animate beings have ? By no means ; tor God 5; not 4 hug, 45 
Plato ſates, merly incorporeall; becauſe what bind of thing that is, cnnor be 
underſtood, for then he muſt neceſſarily want ſe iſe , he muſt want pr :dence, he 
muſt want pleaſure ; ail which we comprehend together with th: nuton of the 
cods, Burneither is he therefore a groſſ: body , no nor the mntt ſubrle 
thar can be coagmentared of Atoms; bur he is alrogerher a body of his 
own kind , which indeed is nor ſeen by ſenſe, bur by the mind ; nor is he 
of a certain ſolidity, nor compoſed of number , bur con'iſts of im-ges , 
p-rceived by compariſon , and which, compared with thoſe that orcina- 
nly occur, and are called Bodies , may be ſaid 10 be (not &:dy, bur) 15 before 
I ſaid, reſembl ance of body ; and( for example not ta baw. blood, but a certain 
reſemblance of blood, 

In the meancime, I muſt intimate by rhe way , that ghe is nor ſuch 
a kind of body as is coagmentated of Aroms , forthen he could nor be 
:empiternall, and upon hisg2nzration would follow corruption ; upon 

5 concretion , diſſipation, and ſo he couid not be 2900 7 ey Thus 
there are four things to be eſtzemed eternal and wncorrn prible, the _ es 
whict 
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which hath noplace into which ir can fall ; Vacuum, which cannot be 
rouch'd, nor receive any blow; the fatter of things , which unleſle ic 
did ſublitt unchanged , thoſe things which are diflolved would go away 
inco nothing; and the div.,ne Naiwre, which is inconcrete, and by reaſon 
of 1ts tenuity, cannot be touched nor (truck, 

Hence one of the naturall Philoſophers was in a great errour, when he 
{aid, That the nacure of the gods is ſuch,as ro diffuſe and ſend forth images 
our of it ſelt ; tor 1n this manner, ſome-what might be ſo raken our of ir, 
as thar 1t might be admicred diſſolvable. Bur bſome have mil-incerprered 
our m2aning, when, upon our admitting many worlds , and ſaying, rhar 
there are /»termnnds 1, that is, intervalls between the worlds, they affirm, 
we place the gods 1n the /utermund:ia, leit they ſhouid receive any injury 
by the world's ruines, For, as i Vacuum, ſo is : 4 nature ofthe gods more 
ſubrle, than to fear any harm from bodies ; which if it did fear, in no 
place were 1t more to be feared than in the /nterwnndia , when the world 
{ſhould come to bediffolved. 

Neither can we deſign in whart places the gods live, ſeeing that this 
our world 1 not a ſeat worthy of & wi bur we can onely ſay 1n genezall, 
ſuchas the Poers deſcribe O/ympm, ſuch are, whereſoever they be , the 
bleiſed and quiet ſeatsof the gods, 


k Where ſhowers not fall, nor winds unruly blow , 
Where neither blaſtmgfroſt, nor hoary ſnow 
Rifle the place; but Heaven is ever bright . 
Spreading his glorions ſmiles with cheerfull light, 


| Hereupon it being further demanded , what kind of life that of the gods x, 
and what ſtate of age they enjoy, it may be anſwered, 1 hat, ceriamly , than 
whic' nothing more happy , nothing more abundant in all goods, can be ima- 
oined, For God doth nothing , he 15 not imtanpled in any employments , he un- 
dertabes 29 works , but joyxeth in his own w:ſdom and vertue, He knowes for 
certa'n, that he ihall ever be in pleaſures , bath greateſt and eternall, This God 
we 1uſty ſtyle Bleſſed, who our ſelves place a bleſſed life 1n ſecurity of mind , and 
.n diſenganement from all buſineſſe ; but not, ſuch as others deſcribe him , la- 
borious, involved in great and troubleſome employments, 


CHAP. IV. 
Of firſt Matter, or,of the Principles of compound things 


in the Univerſe. 


NR" roreſume and purſue our diſcourſe, ſoraſmuch as in the firſt 
place 'c1s manifelt by tenſe , that, 1n narure, many things are gene- 
rated, and many corrupred ; therefore we muſt conclude, that hereto 15 
-cquired Matter, of which things may be generated , andinto which rhey 
may be retolved; for, ® of nothing. mthing is Made ; and 1n:0nothingy nothing 
noes away, For if ſomething were made of nothing, every thing might be pro- 
arced from any thing , 4s not requiring ſeeds; and if that which periſheth did 
70 into rotmmg , al things would periſh abſo/utely, there not remaming thoſe 
thinss mtg which they were diſſolved, 

Beſides, toraſmuch as we afte& to know the nature of any thing , ge- 
nerated or made , it 15 fir{t demanded , whether it be ſomething one an 
{iimplc, or compounded of ſome things which themſelves are _— and 
precedent, It 1s manife(t, that nothing generared or made , can bz one 
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and ſimple, ſeeing thar ic hath parts of which ic was made up, and into 
whi.-b again ic may be diflolved, which cherefore are p:ecedenc and more 
ſimple ; and if they (till be compounded , they may be conceived to con- 
Git of thoſe, whvch ar lenyrh ace rhe ficit and molt imple, 

Thus again To app-ars, chat, b of bodies, ſome are Concretions, Or (if you 


like ir berrer) con. ete or compounded bodies; orhers, of which concret,on:s, b Laert, 


or compounded bodies, are wade, Theſe, iffirkt and timple, are che firſt 
matter of things, and are rermed Principles, and, by the later Authors, 
Elements alſo, 

Theſe Principles, or firft things of all , muſt be imple uncompounded 
bodies, (or rather atoms ) and ind:v1ſib/e, or nor reſolvable by any force, 
and conſequently 1mmwurable , or 1n themſelves void of all mutation, I 
mean, ef it ha!l ſo come to peſſey as that in the diſſolution of compounds, 
all things go zot into nothinos , 61 that there conſiſt and per ſeurre a certam 
nature, full, or void of vacuity , and therefore ſolid ; which, being ſuch, 
it cann9t in any part, or by any means, admit adiviſion, and ſo be diſſolved, 

therefore it is neceſſary , that thoſe which are called the Principles of com- 
pounded bodies , be, as of a natwre, full, ſolid, and «mmwrable, fo wholly 
in4:11hble ; whence we uſe to call rhem Atoms, We rearmit an Arom, 
nor as bing rhe lealt, thac is, as it were a Point, (for it hath magnirude) 
bur for thar 1 cannor be divided , it bzing incapable of ſuffering , and 
void of vacuiry. So thathe who ſairh, Arows, names that which 1s free 
from a bl -w, and can ſuffer norhing ; and which is inviſible indeed by rea- 
ſon of its lictleneſſe, bur indivilible by reaſon of irs ſolidity, 


CHAP. V. 


That there are Atoms in Nature, which are the Prin- 
ciples of c \mpound-" Bodies. 


* FT Hat there are Aroms , the reaſon alledged ſufficiently convinceth; , x 

for, ſeeing that nature makes nothing of nothing , and reduceth no» 
thing ro nothing. there muſt remain in the diſſolution of compound-bo- 
dies, ſnnet hing chat is incapable of further diilolurion. - Certainly, if you 
ſay, that it 1s (till difſolvable , or divitible , it will be neceflary, by ſub- 
dividing, to cone at latt to ſomething that is ſolid, and incapable of di- 
viſion; tince thar neither Nature ic elf doth diſſolve things ebnicely, bur 
taies in ſome laſt thing; nor can Body admir of an infinice diviſion, 


ho 
——_— —— — = 


d/n a fine body, doubtleſſe there cannot be parts of infinite either mwlt;- b Lent. 


tude or mag nitud- ; wherefore there canne: be unierſtord to be performed 1® ity 
wr onely that diviſion into infinite which is made into leſſe , or by parts alwaies 
leſſer, and proceeds ever obſerving the ſame proportion of diviſion ; but alſo that 
progreſſion into infinite , which is made by proceeding not alwaies by /eſſer , but 
by cquall, or choſe which are called determinate, parts. For ſince infinite 
parts muſt needs be admitted, to ſerve for an _— diviſion , how can 
there be infinite of chem in a finite body ? 

He certainly who once hath ſaid, that in every thing there are parts infinice 
in number , 1 not able further ro underſtand and declare , how thut magn tude 
Whereof be ſpeaks, comes to be finite, For whether the parts, that a diviſion or 
Progreſſion may be made into infinite, be determinate, ( chat 15, equ all among 
themſelve s) or indeterminate, ( that is, alwaies leſſer it © manifeſt, that the 
magnitude, whoſe parts they are, and which conſiſts and is compounded of 
them, mnſt indeed be in finite, 

And fiaceonthe other ſide , a finite magnitude manifeſtly hath an extreans 
iuun OT 
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or laſt p4't, eahie to be perceived and ſhewn , wnleſſe this part may be ſeen þ, 
ir ſelfe, and 45 the laſt, we cannot \ although we ſhould ſubdivide it, «dex. 
ſtand any 0: her part , nhichihor-la be thought ihe laſt, rather then this ; f+: 
that with as much reaſon will be divil:ble. Wherce it will come, that by 
proceeding further , and conſequently tunwias an exireame part mio infinite, 
we Can r.ever arrive, not even by thought, to that part which 151Fe laſt, notbs 
able to over-run, by progreſſion, even che lealt ſpace. | 

c Adde to this, that unlefle in diſſolutions there did remain little bodies 
ſo tolid, as that they cannor be diflolved by any force , the difference be. 
tween body and vacuum, could nor be ſufhiciently nnderitood, in as much 
as nothing of b dy, by infinice/attenuarion, would be capable to reſiſt ; b 
wh. h means roo, all things would become weak, or ſoft, and nothing 
could be made hard , ſecing that ſolidity onely 1s the foundation of hard. 
neile, Neither need we ſcruple, as it, becauſe Atoms are ſolid, ſoft things 
cannot be made of them, for they may be made ſoft by inte:miltion 
onely ot Vacuum , into which the compreſled parts retire, and yield to 
the touch, 

d Adde alſo the diverſe ſorrs of conſtancy in nature, as 1ncarryin2 On 
Animals alwayes to certain bounds of {irengrh , augmentation, and life; 
1n1Tprincing alwayes the ſame diliin&ions and marks «tf every particular 
kind; which ſhe could nor do , if ſhe did nor ule principles, certain, 
and conitant, and therefore not obnoxious to diſlolution and murati-- 
OD. 


CHAP. VI. 
of the properties of Atoms; and firſt, of ther magni- 


tudes, 


Lthough ll Atoms by reafon of this ſolidity, may ſeem to be of one 
A and the ſame nature, yer have they fome adjunds or propertics, 
and certain ® qual.c;es, by which they may difter among themſelves ſuch 
onely are magnitude, figure, and weight, and if there be any beſide wh:ch are 
meceſſari'y allyd rofagnre, as roughneſie, and ſmoothneſle, for Colour, Heat, 
Cold, and the reit of the qualities, are nor ſuch as are proper to Atems, but 
ro Compounds,and ailing partly out of the adjundts, partly the accidents 
of Atoms, of which we ſhall ſpeak hereafrer, 
This 1n brief, ar preſent ; Þ If colour ( for example ) were in the aroms 
theniclves , it would be as intranſmutable as they are; and ſo th2 things 


coniiiting of Atoms, that are of one colour , could not change that, and 


app ar under another 4 whereas we obſerve , the contrary happens, tor - 


th. Sea foaming looks white, it being orherwiſe of a green colour, whict 
doubtlefſe, if it were in it by reaſon of green Atoms, could not be c hanged 
into a whire colour, For whereas ſome ſay, thar contraries are made of 
contraries, it is {o far from being {o , rhat whice will ſooner be produced 
out of no colour at all, rhen our of black. Berter rhey who conceive, Th: 
matcer of things, that ic may undergoe variery of colours. and other qua- 
liries, ought to be void of them; as we chooſe thar oile, which is molt free 
from any (cent, to make p2rfumes of. 

But torouhalictle, every property of the Aroms : whereas in the firlt 
place, ] artribute magnitude ro them , I mean nor any magnitude: for the 
la'gelt Arome is not ſogrear as tobe perceptible by ghe, bur thar magnt- 
tude which, alrhough it be below the reach of ſenſe, yer is of ſome big- 
neſle, (for if Aroms were points void of all magnitude , no body of an} 
| magnitude 
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magnitude could be made up of chem.) Wanence I uſe coſay of an Atone, 
chat it is ſome (mall thing ; rhereby, as ic were not excludingall magni- 
cude from 1t bur the larger cize onely, 


151 


c Neither can ic be obze&ed , char che magnitude of Atoms is not per- c Lucre? 


ceived by the ſenſes, lince we mutt neceſlarily confeſle, there are innu- 

zcable chings invitible ; for can we (ee the Wind , Hear, Cold, Odor, 
Sound , or che lictle bodies; by whoſe arrivall to rhe ſenſe theſe are per- 
ceived 2 Can we ſee the lictle bodies of moiſture, by which garments hung 
by the water fide are moittened, yet being ſpread abroad, are dried > Can 
we ſee thole which are rubb'd oft froma ringlong worm, from a wheel 
thac curns round , from a Plough ſhare in plonghivg, from a (tone which 
adrop hollowes, which a tread dininiſherh , or choſe by which a planc 
or animal growes 1n 1ts youth, dzcaies in its old age, and the like ? 


d Yet wee muſt not think_ that all Atoms aveiof the ſame magnitude, 1t 15 more qr, 


conſonant toreaſon , that among ſt then there be ſome preater, «thers leſſer ; 
and, this admitted , areaſon may be given of moſt thinos that hanpen about the 
paſſions of the mind, and ab»nt the ſenſes, 


e That thzre may be an incomprehenſible variety of magnitudes beyond e Lacrer. 4- 


the reach of ſenſe, may alſo be underſtood even from this , for as much, as 
there are ſome lictle animals, whoſe third part, if we imagine chem divi- 
ded, would be invilible , neverthelefle, ro the compoſition of them, an 
imcomprehen'iible nu-nber of parts is veceflary. For how many mult there 
be co make the entrails, the eyes, the zoynts, the ſoul; to conltitute all 
parts, withour, which we cannot underſtand there ſhould be any living, 
ſenirive, moving Animal ? 

Wherher may not (to uſe a grofle example ) this variety be comprehen- 
ded from thoſe du'ty. mores ,, which the beams of the Sun coming in at a 
window diſcover 2. For whereas without ſuch beams, all things are alike 
dark, yer they coming in there appeareth an innumerable company of lit- 
tle badies, in ſuch manner, as that there 1s an evidenr difterence berween 
the greater, and the leſſer ; nevercheleile, I ſay nor, ( as ſome conceive ) 
that cheſe kinds "if lictle bodies are Atoms, for inthe leaſt of-rhem are 
contained miny Myriads of Atoms, I onely uſe them by way of compari- 
ſon, that whereas the whole nation ( as it were of Atoms 15 impervious, 
and dark even to the (ha:-pelt ſight, yer we may underitand it, to be ſo il- 
luitrared by the beams of reaſon ; that the Atoms may be perfeAly ſren 
by the mind, and chat we may conceive, there are ſeverall degrees of may- 
nicudes in them. 


i Hence it happens , that, as ina great and meaſurable magnirude, w2 | 7,4 


take ſomething, which, that it may be rhe common meaſure., mult have 
the proportion of the leaſt, as a foor, a digit. a barly-corn; and in ſenfi- 
ble magnirude. we take alſo ſomerhing which is accounted the leatt, as to 
ſenſe, as the little Creature called Ac; ſoin intelligible m1gnitude, 
ſuch as is tharc ofthe Arome , we may take ſomething which in ir is eſtee- 
med, { as it were ) the leaſt ; ſuch asinan Arome may bz conceived, the 


very point in which a ſharp angle is terminated, 


8 Buc this difference there 1s berween the leaſt, nnder the notion of g Laert ibid. 


meaſure, and the leaſt of thofe which are ſenſible and intelligible, rhar the 
former, by its repetition , may be underſtood to be adzquared ro the 
whole magnitude z but theſe latter are conceiv'd as certain individuall 
points, which either are bounds of magnitudes, or certain connexures 
(25 it were) ſo interpoſed berween the party, as that they have onely certain 
reſp2Cs ro the parts, conneed on each fide, though they are ſu' h, thar a 
<ginning of menſuration cannot he made from them, For nothing hin- 

ers bur that we may, by the mind, frame ſome dimenſions in an Arom. 
Uuun 2 Although, 
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Although, when as we ſay, thereare parts or connexures in an Atom, 
it 1s not foro be ag ods as if at any time they were dis joyned, and 
afrerwards unired; but we do it toceclare, that, in an Artoine, there is a 
rrue magnirude, conſitting of parts , though withall cacy have that diffe. 
ren: e from compound-things , that their parts Can onely be diſtinguiſhed 
by deſignation, not by ſeparation; foratmuch as they cohere by a nacurall, 
indiyilible, and perp-rtuall conne>10n. 


CHAP, VIL 
Of the Figure of Atoms. 


* A Sconcerning Fioxre, whi.his the bound of magnitude, ir is firſt 


neceſlary , that, in Atoms, 1: be manifold; or, that Atoms among{i 
the nielyes be variouſly figured. This is proved, foraſmuch as all natu;all 
things frained of them, Men , Beaits, Birds, Fiſhes, Plants, &c. are va» 
rioully figured , not oncly in reſp2& of th-ir genus , bur of every parti- 
cular (pecics or individuum; for there are not any rwo {o like one another, 
bur rhar if you mind chem exactly , you will find ſome differences, by 
which they are dutinguithed. 

Again, Þ foraſm":ch a6 ihek.nds of figures in. Atoms are incomprehen{iv/e 
for number , for they are round, ovall, lenticular, far, gibbous, oblong , 
conicall , hooked, {moor h, rough, briiily, quadrilaterall, &c, as well re- 
cular as 1iregular, withour any determination pothible to rhe Incellect; 
yetare they not to beelteemed tmply infinite in number : For there would 
not be ſo many and ſ' great d fer nces im concrete things , ify in the Atoms, 
of which they are companraed, there were ſuch a diver ſity of figure , 4s could 
be compreh.ndea by the mind. Tet the dr wer ſities of Atoms canno: be abſolutely 
m fn 'e, wunlciſe A An conceive in Atoms a ma 1n:1ade 3 which 1s nor onely 
ſoſmall as ro eſcape ſenle , bur is in reality inhnicely little ; For ia mag- 
»:cmde , of the ſuperhicies of magnitude , which is finue, cannot be under/to.d 
arver (118es,, which areinfinie, 

But thirdly, although the kinds of figure be nor infinite, yer are here 
17 every figrraiion, or hind of fiou e, Atoms [imply infinite in nmb:r ; that 
5, thereare inftinire round Atoms, intinite ovall, infinice pyramidall ; 
for otheew:ſe the Univer ſe would not be infin'te in muliiti:de of Atoms , as was 
already declared ; nnie/ſe the Atoms which are like ro one ancther in [ionre, 
were 2bſolutrly infinite in number, 

c But rake notice, that though there are Atoms corner'd and hooked, 
yet canthey not be conceived to be worn away or broken , becauſe born 
the corners and hooks, as alſo the middle little bodies themſelves, are of 
one nature, and kept rogerher with equall ſolidity and neceſſity , info- 
mu. h as no force whatſoever can comprets an Atom, either as to rhe 
whole, or as to its parts, even to its very Points. 


CHAP, VIII. 
Of the gravity ( or weight ) and manifold motions of Atoms. 


Aitly, T attribute ro Aroms Gravity, or Weight ; for, whereas they 

J are perperually in morion, orltriving to move , It 1s neceſſary that 

they be moved by that internall impulſe, which 15 called gravity, 07 
weight, 

2 There fit{t preſerrs ir ſelf ro us in the atoms, a two-fold motion, one 


of the gravity or weighr ir ſelf, whereby th2 atome 1s carried after 1t5 
on 
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own way; the otner, by percuſſion or refletion , whereby one atome, be- 
ing driven upon anorher, 1s beaten back again, And as for the motion os 
gravity or Welght , that morion 15 firlt conceived , whereby che atome is 
carried on in aſ/frcioht or perpendicular line. By this mocion are all hea« 
vy things moved. Bur becauſe, i all atomes ſhould be moved in 2 lireighr 
line, or downwards, and, as it were, (treight on, itſhould come to pale, 
that one could never overtake the other ; Ir 15 theretore neceſlary , rhar 

aoms ſhould co a little a/ide, che lealt rhac may be, that to may be 

produced the complications , and adhel: ons, and copulations of atoms 

roone another, of which may be made the world, and all the parts of the 

world, and all things 1n it. 

b When I ſay, that otherwiſe thz aroms would not overtake one ano- þ Lucrer. ib;4. 
ther, and conſequently not meer , the reaſons, that the Umiverſe being 
infinite harh no middle or center, towards whichthey may tend, and ſo 
mect; bur oncly there may be conceived, according to what hath been 
ſ1id, ome region above, our of which, without any beginninz , all.aroms 
by their gravity would deſcend like drops of rain, that is, by mortons in 
themſelves parallel; che other below, into wich all, withour any bound, 
would be carried by the fame motions, 

c Motion from refletion may be underſtood ro bzmad2 , as well when 
the arome rebounds by great leaps, as when being impelFd and repell'd 
within ſhort ſpaces, it dorh, as it were, quake and crembl:, Whence alſo 
dit comes to paſſe, that while it happeneth , that the atoms run to certain d Laert. 
meetings ard complications, of many obviatingto , and entanglins one 
another , ( which is chiefly done in thoſe compounds where they ſeem to 
reſt)yer then are they (till unquierzand, as much as they canzard according 
As IPCY Are furiher from » 07 NCEATET tO, ONE another 5 they ger an Apitation » or 
kind of palpitation, being bent down , or repreſſed by the reſt , which make up 
that aſſociarion, 

The cauſe of this , not onely longer rebounding , bur alſo ſhorter agita- 
tion, Or , as it Were , inward palpitation y continuing itil in thoſe com- 
pounds, is, partly the nature of Vacuum , which, berng incercepted even 
within the molt © ompact bodies, plucks all the atoms atundertrom one 
another, either in whole or in part, not having power to ltay or tix them; 
partlythe ſolidity connarurall ro the atoms , which, by colliton and re- 

2:cuffion, cauſe a trembling, as much as that complication will ſuffer 
that motion to be kept (till continued, by the ſtroke of the deſcending 
atoms. Now {ſince weight or gravity 1s a certain vigour, or energy, as it 
were, ingenerate in atoms ; and, as I taid, an impulnon, whereby they 
are fitted tor motion , we muſt therefore rake it for certain, that * arors * | yore. 
are moved ( even with both kinds of motion, of weight , and reflection) 
continually, and through all eternity , becauſe there is no hit inftanr , ſine 
which they began to bz made; not onely atomes, but alſo vacuum, which 
ſerves for both morions, being erernall. 

We mult alſo rake it for certain , that | that motion of atowmes, to wh:'ch t Lun, 
"thing occurs, which may divert it by bea:ing againſt it, of ſo rreat ſif; « 
Meſſe, a5 it over=runs any imaginable ſpace , n a moment , that is 12 tim? un- 
maginably (hart ; for they ought-in velocity to out-run rhoſe beams of the 
Sun, which makes not their courſe through pure vacuum. I ſay, to which 
nothing occurs thar bears it back ; for otherwiſe, this freq ent r-ver beration 
makes a kind of lowneiſe, 4s want of reverberation makes akina of iftneſſe, 

Yet doch not herenpon the atome, which ſuffers ſeveral repulſ:ons, arrive at 
aver s places in 'uch t'mes 15 may be diſcerned by the mind, for to diſcerathoſe 
mes 15 not within the power of the mind, Beſides, it may ſo happen that the 
ſame atom , thor gh diveriedby ſeveral repulſe:, may be (0 carried, as oo from 
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whenceſoever it comes, out of that immenſiiy of ſpace , we ſhall 2: be ablero 

aſſigne any place or term, which in that time ut hath not overepaſſed, For tle 

reperc:jjuun may be ſuch , ( that 1s, ſo little, frequent , and ſo litcle diyer- 

ting ) that it may in ſome meaſure equal! the [mifrneſs of that motion, which is 
ree from reperc uſſun, | 

We muſt laſliy tahe it for certain, that atomes are equally ſwift, firaſmugh 
as they are carried throvgh vacuum, nenher 1s there any thin? that reſiſts 
their progreſſe : Fer neither are the heavy carried on more ſwifily , than thoſe 
——_ are conceived leight , ſcting norÞgng cecars that may kinder cither ; nor 
the leſſer more then the greate!, foraſmuch as the paſſage is equally free to all, 
accord.ng to their ſevera!l magnitmdes, Neither do the motions which gre 
made, either upwards, vr obliquely by colliſions, or downwards by their nats- 
rall gravity, differ in ſwiftneſs ; ſince an atome , 4s long 45 1t is nutthrnſt on ei. 
ther ſide, ſo long keeps on its way , and that by a ſwifineſs equal io thought , 
wuntull being driven on, either extrinſecally, or by its own gravity, it meets with 
the reſiſtance or eſſault of the atome that ſtrikes it. 

Moreover, as concerning compound bodies , foraſmuch as atomes are in their 
ewn nature equally ſwift, therefore one cannot be ſaid to be ſwifter than another; 
a if the atomes that are in compounds, and barried away by the common motion 
of them, were carried away, ſomet:mes into one place, ; 08 ſenſible motion , ard 


that continuons, and in ſucceſſive time , as whilſt ſuch motion is flow ; ſomes . 


times whether into one or more p/aces, they ſhould: be carried in times ſojhcr:, as 
can onely be conceived by reaſon, a: when the motion is moſt rapid, But we 
ſhall onely fay , that, which way ſoever the atomes are carried with the com- 
pounds, they are ali the while exagitated with inteſtine , moſt frequent , or 14- 
tner innumerable, and therefore, not-ſen ſible, repercuſſions ; untill the perpery- 
ity or ſucceſſion of the metion of the whole body come to be ſuch , as that it may 


fal under the reach of ſenſe, 


For what we fancy concerning the wmperceptible mot.on of atomes , as if times 
conceived by reaſon might reach the moſt ſwift ſucceſſion of their paris, ;1 n2 
way) true, bit rather, wh arſoever our mind , attending to the ver 'y nature of ihe 
thing, apprehends, that is to be eſteemed trme. 


CHAP, IX. 


That Atomes ( not the wulgar Elements or Homotomera's ) 


are the firſt principles of things. 


[]is premiſed concerning Aromes , we now muſt ſhow , how they 

are the principles, or tirlt matter of things ; bur becaute that cannot 
be dune wirhour treativyy at the ſame time, of generation and corruption ; 
and thac cannot be performed, unleſle we firſt ſpeak of the qualities of 
things, and even betore that, of the firlt cauſes which produce theſe ; it 15 
{uſhcienc in this place to rake notice, thar atomes are the principles and 
firit matter of things, becauſe they are thar firſt and molt fimple, of 
which all generated things are compounded ; as alſo the laſt and mol 
ſiimpie, into which all corruprible things are reſolved. 

I fay , the firſt and the lait ; for beſides other greater bulks , of which 
that which is generated may mare neerly be compacted, and into which 
that which 1s corrupted may be reſolved , there are little lumps , or ce:- 
tain ſmall thin compounds, which being made by ſome more perfect 
ard indifloluble coalitions, are, as it were , long durable ſeeds of things ; 
ſn that things may alſo be ſaid to be generared of ſeeds , nor as of firſt 
principles , becauſe even theſe ſeeds are generated of things pe" 

that 
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that 1s, of Atoms, And likewile things may be ſaid to be reſolved into 
ſceds, bur nor ultimately, becaule, even thele may (till further be ditſol- 
ved into Aroms, : 


4p 


In like manner, che four vulgar elements commonly admitted, Fire, Lucrer. lib. x, 


Aire, Warer, Earth, may be called Principles, bur nor the fit ; they 
may al(9 bez called Matter, but not the firtt marrer, for as mu h as they 
have Atoms precedent to them , of which even they themſelves are com- 
pounded. 


And they, who aſſigne one Element onely for principle, will char, of ic , Ibid, 


by rarefaction, and condenſation, the three orher be made , and of theſe 
atterwards, the reit of things. Bur how, if it be one, and norhing mixtr 
with ir, can any thing be generated 2 For, of fire, ( for initan-e) rarify'd 
nothing elie will bz p-oduced , bur a more languid or a ſt-onger hre, 

And beſides, that rhey, who reach this, admit not vacuum, withour 
which neither rarefaction nor conden{ation can be made, rhey ſeem not 
to obſerve, that fire cannor be ſaid ro be changed by extinction, into {ome 
other thing ; b2cauſe char which is finplz cannor be changd , unleſfle by 
going away into norhing. Or ar leait, if rhey ad mir, that ſomerhing com- 
mon remains, which 1s firit Fire, afrerwards Aire; fince this fomerhing 1s 
the firit and commnn marter, the firlt marrer 18 nar of 1 ſelfe, either Fire 
or Aire, bur rache: choſe Aroms which, b2ing put together on one faſhi- 
on, may make Firz, being pur tog2zther afrer another faſhion, may make 
Aire, 

They who admir many , or all things to be equally firſt, run moreover 
10to this inconvenience, chat, making them contrary to one anot her, they 
by conſequen.e makerh:m ſuch, aseither can never joyne ro make one 
compound, 9”, if rh:y dn, nuit de{trny one another, 

There was a naturall Philoſopher , who: conceived that all things are 
generated of tenuinus lictl:-bodies, which he called Homuomer 3, hmr'a , 
or /ke parts, ( a< ir were) v:z, to the things generated ; ſo as thoſe ( for 
exampl- ) of whi- h hor rhings are made, are ht :; thoſe of which fleſhy 
things, fleſhy ; rhoſe of which bloody things, bloody ; and {9 of rhe ret. 
Bur 14 p-in ples w2re of the ſame nature wirh the things generared, rhey 
mighr, as well as rhey, be altered and loſe their qualities, and ſo be chan- 

*d, and, bing of a (1mple narure, gy inro noching, 

Nar ro preſſe, char if rhe things , whereby ſomerhing is mad2 hot, muſt 
be hor «+ as if rhings alike be nor genzrared bur of rheir l1kethere mu't allo 
be things l1ghing . rhar a l1nghing Animal m1y b: made of chem; and 
things weeping, that a wzeping Animal ; and the like. 


CHAP. X. 


Of the firt, and radicall cauſe of Compounds, that , 
of the Agent, or Efficient. 


T followeth, that we ſpeak of Cauſes, finrerorhe making of any rhing 

5 neceſſary, nor onely, matrer, of which, bur at auic , b, which\t may 
be made :; wheretnre ro fay a Caut2, 15no orner, rheneo ſay, that whi h 
1n the p-oduCtion f a thing 1s rhe Agent, or Efhcient. ; 

Now of the things rhat are made ; no orher firſt and radicall Cuſ? i130 
be required,r han the ſame Aroms themſelves as thy are endued with that 
vigour, by which they are moved , or continually tending ro morion. 
N-ither is it abſurd to make marter aXive , it 1s rather abſurd ro make 1t 
unaQtive, becauſe they who make it ſuch , and yer will have all chings 10 
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be made out of it, cannor ſay, frem whence the things that are made, 
have their Efficient power, (ince they cannot have it elſewhere, than from 


MUCecer. 


Therefore, as the firlt lictle-compounds, made up of Aroms, have in 
themſelves a certain energy , or power to Moye rhemlelyes, and to a, 
conſiſting of the vigours of each teverall Atom , bur variouſly modify'g, 
as ſome of them mutually entangling one another , are carried hither, 
others thither ; ſo rhe greater compounds , made up of the leſſer, have 
ſo'ne power alſo, and that modihed according to their variety ; andevery 
yacurall body, conſiſting of thoſe greater and lefſer compounds, and 
Aroms, have a particular energy , or power of moving themſelves, and 
acting, modified by a certain reaſon. Thus, motion or ation aſcends ro, 
and proceeds from, its very 
- Yer we muſt obſerve, t 
yer, within the compounds themſelves , thoſe which are more corner'd, 
and hooked, are entangled, and hindred, and ſo made as 1 were more flug- 
gith and dull, then the ſmoother and rounder. Wherefore the energy, 
or power of afting, whichis in compound bodies , chiefly comes of thele, 
And becauſe thoſe, of which Fire, the Soul, and, thoſe which are more 
generally rermed , Spirits, conliſt, are of this narure, hence it comes, 
that rhe chiefelt energy in bodies, 1s from thoſe very ſpirits ; which as 


WI: 


at though all Atoms are moved alike ſyiftly, 


they have liberty of running up and down, ſo they have alſo dominion 
hin choſe bodies, | 

But foraſmuch, as all effeRion, or ation, whereby ſomerhing is made, 
15 either from an internall, orexcernall principle , ic 15 manifelt, that arti- 


ficiall things, whoſe nature 1s ſluggiſh , and meerly paſſive, owe all their 
production to the Efficient , or externall agent, Bur naturall chings, al- 
thongh they borrow ſome part of rhemſelves, or ſome principle, of ating 
from an extrinſecall cauſe , yet they owe their production to the princi- 
ples contained withinthemſelves, as from which intrinſecally, according 
ro all their parrs, they are ordered, and co-apted. 

Morcover, the very action of the externall agent 1s from its owne 1n- 
ternall principles, which alwaies ſo rurn and direct the ation, as that tt 
may with greater itrength ſaltain the violence of molt things, For even 
in ſenfitive Creatures, where there 1s a kind of voluntar 
therefore ſuch, and carried rather this way , then that way, 
occurs tothe mind a ſpecies inviting it, rather this wa 
and the mind, through rhe dominion, whereby ic rulet 
tained in the body, l:ads rhem this way, and not that way ; and, together 
with them, the members in which they are. 


aX1on, 1t 18 
ecaule there 
, then that way; 
1 the ſpirits Con- 


CHAP, XL 


Of Motion, which is the ſame with Aion , or effe ion; and 
of Fortune, Fate, End, and ſympatbeticall and an- 


tipatheticall Cauſes. 


N the mean time, I ſhall not needro make anyexcuſe , for thir I con- 
found the action or effetion of a Cauſe with motion; fince it is 
known, that both of theſe are one with motion , and onely adde the con- 
notation, andfor that it mult be terminated co the thing done or cf 


feted, 


I underſtand, here, no other motion then thar which is migration from 
place to place, which for che moſt part 1s called lation , andtrankent mo- 
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tion , and locall motion, For thus chey nam? ic in diltinRtion f:om that 
m9:10n, Waich tone ule co call murarion, and alcerarion ; rhar whereby 
3 (11g remaining unmoved according to its internall nature , is, as chey 
cOn.cive, changed or alce:ed th:ough acquitition , or lofle, of ſome qua- 
lity, as Hear, or Cold, 

This muration or alcerat1on 15 not a ſpecies of mation, diltin& from 
char which 1s called locall motion oc craniition. Locall motion or tran- 
ſcion 15 rhe genus , thts mutation or alteration is nothing bur a ſpecies 
thereof, tO wit » that whereby moyables are carried through ſhort and 
undiſcernable intervalls. For, what ſpever compound b:dy ts changed ace 


, / : - . . 
erd ng to quality, 15 changed a ioveiler by the locall and tranſuive motion of ady. ph 


the 1.0m and little bodies , creating a qual'ty ; whether they be tranſpoſed 
in place and (cituation 1n the body it ſelf, or come into it, or paſſe 
out of 1t, 

Fur examp/e: That of ſweet, ſumthing bitter be made ; or of white, b/ack,; it 
t requiſite, the lutle bodies , which conſtit11e it, be tranſpoſed, and one come 
into the rarich of another, But this could not happen , uvleſs thoſe little bodies 
themſe/ves were moved by ;ranſient motion, A gain, thatof hard ſomethin 8 ſof: 
be maae; andof ſoft, hard ; it us requiſite, thoſe particles, whereof it conſiſts, be 
moved locally, feraſmuch as by extenſion of thems it ts ſofined , and by condenſas 
tion hardned; whence the motion of mutation 1 not generically different from 
th: motion of 1ran/ition, 

Bur ro return to that motion, which 1s proper tothe cauſe or efficient, 
we may obſerve, that, tn ſome things , the name of cauſe is attributed , 
for thar they excite motion. For Ferrunc, which is a cauſe of ſome things, 
can no other way be admitted , then as it is the ſame with the ſelf-mo- 
ving and agent cauſe, and onely denotes ignorance of the effe& conneed 
with it, and intended by ir. Orherwiſe, to far 1s it from being ft to make 
t a goddefle, as the ordinary ſort of men do, ( for by God, nothing is done 
diſorderly) rhar 1t 15 not ro bo eſteemed ſo much as an un{table cauſe. 

Even Fa;ealſo is no other than che ſelf-moving cauſes, that at by 
themſelves, as they are conne&ed among themſelves , and the latter des 
pend of the former , albeir this connexion and dependance be nor of that 
dependance and neceſſit y, which (ome Narturall Philoſophzrs would per- 
[wade ; for there 15 no ſuch neceſſity in nature, ftnce th. motion of the 
declination of atoms , of which already we ſpoke , breaks it off, ſo as it 
1ftercurs neither in a certain line, nor 1n a ceitain region of place, 

Likewiſe an End 1s ſaid to be a Cauſe , foraſmuch as it producerh ſome- 
thing; or not produceth ir, no otherwiſe then becauſe ir moverh. It mo- 
veth, Iſay, by ſending a ſpecies into the ſoul , which drawes and allures 
It, by invicble , yer phyſicall , liccle hooks and chains, as it were, by 
witch, for the molt part, together with the ſoul , rhe body alſo is artra- 
Ged, Certainly, no ſuch attraction can be underitood to be made, unleſs 
dy ſome reboundings, and entanglings of atoms. 

Inſomuch as even all thoſe things , which are ſaid to be done by ſym- 
2athy or antipathy , are perform'd by phyſicall cauſes , rhat is, by ſome 
( unſcen indeed , bur ) very ſmall organs, which intervening , 
ſome things, are as truly attracted ro, or repelled from one another, as 
thoſe things which are wrought upon by ſenſible and groſſer organs , are 
tracted and repelled. 

For to explain this by an example. How rhink we comes ir to paſle, rhat 
4 Lion 1s nor able rendure the fight of a Cock, bur, as ſoon as he ſees 
him, runs awav 2 unleſſe there xe ſome little bodies in the body of the 
Cock, which being, as in looking-elaſſes , immirred into the eyes of the 
Lion, ſo pierce his eye-balls, and cauſe ſo ſharp pain , that he is nor able 
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towithſtand or endure it, how herce and furious ſoever he be, But in ou: 
eyes, thoſe bodies produce nothing like this , they being of a differen; 
CONteXLture, as ſhall be ſhewed when we come to aiſcourſe of the Senſes, 


CHAP XII, 
Of the Qualities of Componnd things in generall. 


Ke concerning the qualities belonging to compound rhings , ir is 
known , that under this rearm are comprehended all, as well adjungy 
as accidents of things, but chiefly thzadjunz:ts , whether they be properly 
adjuncts, that is, conttantly abiding ina compound body, as long as ir 
perſeyeres, and not ſeparable from ut without deſtroying ; or more pro- 
p=<:ly and largely taken , rhar 1s, as a mean between adjuncts , properly 
{o tearmed, and accidents, foraſmuch as, like theſe, _ exilt in them ; 
bur in thoſe, they come and go, may be with or from a body, without the 
corruption thereof, 

The molt obyiovs queſtion concerningthem, 1s, How it comes to pals, 
char they arein compound things, when, as we ſaid before, they are not 
inatomes, of which compound-things coniilt > That rhey are not in 
aroms , is already ſhown ; foraſmuch as every quality that exitis in 
atoms, as magnitude, figure, and weight , is ſo naturall co them , that i 
can no more be changed, than rhe very ſubſtance of the atomes ; and this, 
becauſe in the diſſolution of compound things , there muſt needs remain 
ſomething (olid and undiflolved; whence it comes, thar all motions which 
are made, a'c neither into nothing, nor out of nothing, 

We aniwer, that qualities ariſe in compound things , as well from the 
tranſpoſition that 18 made of rhe atomes, now fewer, now more ; which 
in one pohtion aftord one quality ; in another, another ; as from che ac- 
ceſſion rhat is made of ſome aromes wholly new, and the diſceſſion of 
ſome pre-exlitent, Whence theſe qualities again are varied , or ſcem dif- 
ferent ffom what they were at firit. 

For as Letters givea diyers repreſentation of themſelves » not onely 
thoſe which are of different figure or form, as AandMN, but even the 
ſame Letters, iftheir pofirion or order be changed ; poſition, as in N 
and Z7,; orcer,as in A N,and N A : So, not onely aromes, which ate of 
divers figures, ( as alſo ofdifterent bulk and motion ) are naturally apt to 
affe& divers ſenſes, and,in one, to exhibir colour ; in another, odor ; ina 
third, ſapor ; ina fourth, another : bur alſo thoſe whichare of rhe ſame, if 
they change the pofirion or order among them, affe& the ſenſes in ſuch 
manner , that thoſe ( for example ) which now exhibir one colour , pre- 
ſently exhibit another,as we before inſtanc'd in the water of the ſea,which, 
being ti111, ſeemerh green; rroubled, white: and, as is ordinarily inſtanc'd 
rhe neck of a Pigeon , whit h, according as it is variouſly placed rowards 
the light, receiverth a great variety of colours, 

And as there 1s made a diverfity, nor onely when the ſame letters 
which compoſe one word are {o tranſpoſed , as that they exhibire diyers 
forms, bur much more, when ſome are added rothem, and ſome taken 
away from themz in likemanner ir is neceſſary, that colours, odors, and 
other qualiries , be changed, not onely when the ſame aromes charge 
their poſition and order, bur likewiſe when ſome come to them , ſom® 
depart from them, as is manife(t from the ſoftning, hardning, crudefacti- 
on, ripening of things, and the like. 

Briefly, as it 18 of great concernment amongſt Letters, with what otit: 
Lerrers they are joyned, and in what pokition and order they < —_ 
rhemſelves, 
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thzmſelves, 5n-e, by ſo ſmall a nu:nber of Le: rers, we Hionifie the Peaven 
| | "og poco” ons avens 
the Earth, th: Sun, the Sea, Rivers, Fruics, Sh ubs, living creatures, and 
innu nerable tu. h le; 1015 it Or grear Concernment anongtt aroms , wirh 
whac others they a-e joyned. and in what other po 1tion, andin whar 
intervalls and connexions , what m 10; among't ane 1nocher they vive 
oats : ; of A 
or receive; foraimu hb a» by this means they are able tn exhibir che variety, 
as of all ching+; to of all qualicizs inthem, 
Toſp2ak move preicularly, ſome qualities firſt ſeem roatiſe our of 
- , . = . . - . 
arome , as con.:derd acco ding to ſubitance ; ana being in ſuch poſition 
amongit chemſcClves, as char th-y have a greater or lefſer vacuum inter- 
copred or excluiled. Orher qualiries are made of r hem, as they are endued 
bh eb 2 hoo. . rELInE # ” 4 14, n X 
wir CN210 FATCEe p NP -£ITIES 3 lome trom a [1ngle property 3 others from a 
conjuncture of mnre. 


CHAP, XIIL 


Qualities from Atoms conſidered, according to their 
ſubſtance, and inte! ception of Vacuum. 


Nd afrer che fr(t manner ariſe Rarity and Denſity ; for it 18 manifeſt , 
r hae no denſe thing can be nade rare, unleſs the atoms 1h-reof , or 
th. pares of «vhich ic 18  Ompounded they rhemnſelve; being compounded 
of aco:ns ) be (o pur aſunder tram one another, that, bling diffuſed into 
a larger pli e rhey intercept withinir noce and larger vacuiries. Neither 
can any ching rare be made denie , unleis its aroms or paits be ſo thruſt 
v> together, a3rhar, being redu ed into a narrower place, they compre» 
hen init fewer, ne mnceonricted vi uities, Moreover, it 1s manifeſt, 
that, acco ding 19 the mace 1: 1efſer va. uity which is intercepred, the 
air (fo- exampl-) or lighr 18 laid to be race ; bur a ltone, tron, and the like, 
ſd 9 b: denie. 

Togezrhc- wwh rheſe ſeem to ariſe Perſpic:zity and Opacity ; for 
every thing is io nuch more peripi-uons, (other reſpeRXs being equall ), 
by haw nu h noxe it is too rare; ſo much more opacous , by h»w much 
itis more d:ni-: be auſe the more rare is the more patent to lucid and 
vitible beams ; rhe more denſe, the more obliructive of rhem. Bur I ſay , 
( other reipeRts being equal ) a more thick body, as glafſe, may have hittle 
vac uous vaſſ1g2s placed in fo (treighr a line , that the beams may paſſe 
more eaiily rh:ough ir, thanch-Ough a rarer b dy ; as a leaf of Cole-worr, 
whoſe (mall po-esare pelte-'d wich lirrle bodies variouſly permixe ; even 
th: beams rhemſelves are cut off unleſs rhey palle chrough ftraic holes, 
ſu h as are in glaſſe. 

A 1n, there ariſerh alſo flu'dity, [iqui ity, and firmneſs. for a body {CC 
merh ro be fluid for no other reaſon , then becauſe the aromes or parts 
whereof ir -onifts, have little vacuiries lodg'd within them , an are 
Wih1I ſo difſociared from on2 annrher, a«rhat rheyare eaily movable 
on? in order toanorh2r, rhrough the nor-refiftance of the little var uiries : 
neither dorh any thing ſcem to be firm from any other cauſe . thin rhe 
contrary hereof; that is. the aroms and pits rouch one anne her ſo .lotely, 
and are ſo coherent ro one 2nhather , rhar for the ſame reaſon rhey cannar 
be moved our of their ſciruation : for ſuch atoms there may be. as, be- 
Ing more hooked, and, as it were, more bran: hing, miy hold che body 
more clwely comprted, How warer, in particular, being liquid, becomes 
hardned into ice, {hall be ſaid hereafter. 

Likewiſe, thoſe qualities which dep:nd of theſe, Humidiry and 
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Siccicy, Humidity is a kind of fluidnefſe , onely it ſuperadds his, tha; 
the parts of a humid thing, rouching ſome body, or penerraring into jr, 
are apt tO tick to it, thereby, rencring IT molt, SICCILY 15 4 kind of firme. 
neſſe, adding onely this, that a dry body is void of hamidit y. 

Moreover, Sofizeſſe and I ardzuejſe which cohere with theſe, and,upon 
another account, agree alſo with Rarity and Neniaty, 1n as much as (othe; 
reſpects being equall ) every body is ſo much the more fot, by how much 
the more rare, and ſo muchthe more hard , by how much che more com- 

act ; I ſay, (other reſpects being equall) bzcauſe dirt is ſofr, and a pumice 
hs by reaſon cf. the greater cohehon of the parts , which pelter the ca. 
vities, and reſiſt the touch, and cannot retire into the hindermolt cayitics, 
as otherwite they would, 
There are others, which depend up2n theſe ; as flex'/? y, rratliliy, 


duttility, and others, from ſottnelle ; their oppolites, from hardneſſe; byr 
'tis encugh to have hinted them, 


CHAP. XuIIL 


Qualities ſpringing from Atoms, conſidered according 
to the properties, peculiar to each. 


N the fecond manner, and as far as the properties of Aroms are Con» 
idered particularly, in the firit place , the magnirude, quantity, oc 
bulk of every thing , ariſerh no other way then from rhe coacervate mag- 
nitude of the Aroms, of which it is compounded. Whence 1t 15 manitcit, 
that argmentation, and diminution of bodies 1s therefore made, becauſc 
Atoms, whereſoever they arrive, giveto the things an increaſe; whereſo- 
eyer thzy go away, they diminiſh them. 

Not to mention , that, according as the Atoms are greater or leſſer, 
may b2 made, that which we call 6bluntneſſe and acutenejje. And thence a 
reaſon may be given, why the fire of lightning 15 more penertative than 
that of a taper : or how it comes, that light paſſeth through ho;n, which 
reſiſts rain and rhe like. 

Be{ides, the very hgure of things, though it did not dep2nd upon the 
fhoure of Arome, ( whereas it ſeems ro depend upon them, in all chings, 
which are conſtantly produced 1n the ſame figure) yet it 1s, generally at 
leaſt, true, thar every body 15 therefore figured, becauſe it contitts of parts 
terminate and figurare; for figure 15 a terme, or bound, 

Thus, though our of ſmoothneſle, and roughneſle, ( which as I ſaid are 
allied ro the figure of Atoms ) it doth not neceſlarily follow , that things 
ſmoorh, are made of fmoorh , rough things, of rough: yet tn gcneral!, 
nothing can be conceived ro be ſmooth , bur whoſe parrs, tothe lea!} of 
them, are ſmooth; nor rough, but whole parts are rough, 

Here obſerve, that as well from the figure , as from the magnirude, th- 
reaſon may begiven , Why wine floweth eaſily rh:ough a trainer, bur oilc 
more ſlowly, which 1s, that che oile may conli!t, not of grexte: Acton; 
onely, bur alſo of more hooked, and much entangled among themſelves. 

La(tly we/ghr, or the morive faculty , which 1s inevery thing, can 3-17? 
no other way, then from the weight or mobiliry of Atoms. Bur rhat be- 
ing declared formerly, we (hall here onely obſerve, thar all Aroms ar2 
heavy, and noneleight ; wherefore every compound body is heavy , there 
15 none that 15 lejght z or that is not of 1t ſelte ready rorend downwards- 
Here preſently comes 1n Fire for an Objection; bur although it fore-go2t"! 
nat its propenſion downwards , yet it therefore rend{th upyards. fora:- 
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much as it is driven that way by che ambient aire : afcer the ſame marner, 
as we lee with great force the water refilts loggs and beams , things other- 
wiſe heavy; and the deeper we plunge them, th2 more eagerly it caſts them 
up, and ſends them back, Whence ic comes that thoſe things, which ve 
call leighr, are not abſoluce:y leigar ; as if, of their own accord, they did 
:end upwards, but one!y comparatively , taar is, as they areleſſe heavy, 
and extruded by the more heavy , which preſſe themſelves down before 
them. Soas Earth beingthe molt heavy , water leſle heavy, aire yer leſſe 

heavy then that, and ire lealt of all ; che earch drives the water upwards, 

and ſar from rhe middle ;- water the aire z aire the hre : but if we ſuppoſe 

che earthro be raken away, the water will come to the middle; ifthe 

water, the aire ; if the aire, the fire. 


CHAP. XV. 


Qualities from Atoms, conſedered according to their 
properties, taken together. 


BY the properties of Atoms , being taken rogether, and rhoſe things 
eſpecially of which we have hicherco ſpoken , rarity, denſity, and the 
reſt, being commixrt and yaried , rhere ariſe faculties of things, which, 
being ative and morive, have it from the weight and mobility of the 
Atoms. And whereas ſome a& one way , ſome another, they mult of ne- 
ceſſity have it , as well from the peculiar magnitude, and figure of the 
Atoms , as f:om their various order and polition amongſt chemſelves, as 
from their looſenelle, compaedneſſe, connexion, ſezunction, &Cc, 

Of chis kind, are not onely, in Animals, the faculties of Senſe, Sight, 
Hearing, Smelling, Talting, Touching, wherewich they can perceive {en- 
ible things, bur alſo, in the things themſelves , rhoſe very qualities which 
are called ſenſible. Theſe are, inthings, the faculries of (trixing, and 
affeting rhe ſenſes , after a certain manner, to the end they may be per- 
ceived by thzm ; as colour, and light, the fight ; ſound the hearing ; odor 
the ſmell ; ſapor rhe tafte ; hear and cold ( above rhe relt ) che rouch. 
Whence it comes , thac being to ſpeak of thoſe hereafrer, we ought nor 
here to omit theſe: To treat of which, will be worth our pains. 

To begin from Heat : we cannot treat of it, without joyning light to it, 
for without light there arc no colours , the variety of colours being taken 
away by night ; whence 1n rhe infernall region , all things are ſaid to be 
black. Bur rhough 1n darkneſſe . all thines are alike diſ-colour'd, never- 
thelefle in themſelves, or in their ſuperficies, there are diſpoſitions of 
extream particles, by reaſon of which rhe affuſed light 18 ſo variouſly Mo- 
dify'd, that, rogerher wirh this modification refle&ed on theeye, it ex- 
hibits various colours in the eye, as white, for example, when rhe ball 
receiverhinto ir ſelfe, one kind of blow or [troak z black, when another, 
&C, 

For though colours are nor coherent to bodies , bur generated accor= 
ding ro ſome reſp2&ive ſights, orders, and poſitions, yer are they not - 
generated , unleſſelighr alſo be adzoyned ro the diſpoſure of cheir ſuper- 
cies, to complear or make up the perfect narure of colour. Neither, ſet- 
ting this aſide , do I ſec how it can be ſaid, that bodies, which are, in the 
dark, inviſible, have colour. 

And indeed, ſince nor onely a Pidgeon's neck, a Pea-cock's train, and 
the like, exhibit ſeverall colours, according to their ſeverall poſitions to 
'he light, bur alſo even all orher chings appear , ſometimes 1n _ CO- 
ours, 
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lours, ſom=rimes in others, according as they are placed in ſeverall degrees 
ot light, what clic ſhould we conceive , bur rhar generally it 1s light, by 
whole coming, things put on colours, and by it's departure loſe them, 

In the mean time, Livhr it ſelf, being nothing clie bur a ſubitanciall 
effluxion from a lucid body, 1s not viiible of it felt , but onely in colou: , 
as that 15 apart ofrc ; tor neither 1s it ſeen through a pure or liquid me- 
dium, neither when we imagine that we ice 1t,, eitherina lucid or anil- 
luminace body, is 1t beheld as arhing diitinet from the colour of the thing 
lucidor illuminate. In tine, neither 18 ſhadow ( the privation thereof ) in 
any other manner , then as becauſe ir 18 withall the privation of colour 
in a thing (hadowed , wh: h loſeth colour alwaics by the ſame proporrti- 
on as it loleth the light, How it comes to paſſe that ſhadow , though it 
be a meer privation, yer ſeems to be moved, was declared in the 
Canon k.. 

Sound 1s nothing bur an eſfiuxion of tenuious little bodies, ſent our 
from the thing {peaking. ſounding, or what way ſocyer making a noiſe , 
and apt, by entring into the ear, ro affe& the hearing. 

That it 15a coiporeall efflux1on, is proved, in that it moveth the ſenſe , 
and rhat eirher by touching it ſmoothly and delightfully, or roughly ard 
urpleaſantly , according tothe ſmoorhneſle or roughneſle of the little 
bodies. Alio 1n that ic is moved through the aire, and being driven againit 
ſolid bodies, leaps back, whence Echo1s made ; v'z. by reaſon of the ſo- 
lidiry of the little bodies; alſoin that it 1s diminiſhed, and becomes con- 
fuſed, in regard of the long train of lictle bodies, when it goes forward, 
or their ſwerving while they go over-thwart, through ſome thicker par- 
tition, and the lik -, 

If you demand why Sound can paſſe, where Light and the ſpecics of co- 
lon” canvot, as when we ſpeak, the doors being (hur ; rh- reaſon 1s, be- 
cauſc l:ghr, or the 1m2ges of colour, cannar palle but in a direCtline ; bur 
© ound can in{nuare 1t ſelf through oblique tracts, For being excircd, it 
l-aps torward in little bodies, which turn upwards, downwards , for- 
wards, ba: kwards, on the right ide , on the left fide, and every Way z 1 
like manner as a ſpa k ofhre , ſometimes \catters it {elf into little ſpar- 
kles, which rake a direct courſe rowards all des, 

The ſame may be ſaid of Odor. For this alſo is an efluxion , which g9- 
ing our of the odorous thing , 18 diffuſed every way, and, arriving at the 
noltrills, moveth the ſenſe of ſmelling, either by ftroaking or pricking it, 
This 15 corporeall alſo, even more then Soni, in that ir paſleth mote 
ſlowly through ſpace, and commeth not from ſo great a diſtance, and pe- 
netrates not through thole partitions , through which Sound doth 


dies out of it ſelfinto it, 
Heat 
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H-a: indeed is chiefly an efluxion of lictle bodies or atoms , wn bulk 
ſlender, 10 figure round, 10 motion ſwift. For as they are (lender, there is 
no budy ſo compacted, that they find not lictle pores , rhrough which 
Lacy iniinuate into it ; asthey are round, they are ealily moved , and in- 
{inuate themſelves every where ; as they are {wift , rhey rapidly are im- 
pelled, and enter into the body , and, more and more till ſucceeding one 
another, they are (o preiled, as chat chey penerrare through rhe whole ; and 
if rhey procecd in acting , they (ever and diflocace the parts thereof, and 
at lait diflolye the whole. Suchare the effe&s of Hear , and chiefly the 
fiery, (tor fire1s nothing bur intenſe hear ) rowards all bodies; andin a 
living creature 1s onely added the ſenſe of che heat , which is from che 
plucking aſunder, and lootening what before was continued. 

Cold 15 an eflux1on allo, bur of acoms , whoſe bulk is ”_ » their 1- 
2ure more Ccorner'd, their motionſlower ; for, the effe&s being contrary , 
the principles mult alſo be contrary. So that whereas hear diſgregates and 
ditperſes , cold compreſleth and conſtipatesz and, in a ſenſirive creacure , 
ic doth chis with a particular kind of ſenſation ; for, entring into the pores 
of the skin , it keeps back and drives in again the little bodies of hear , by 
oppoling the bodies of cold, and with its little (harp corners , 1t tears and 


twingeth all things whereſoever ic palles, 


CHAP. XVL 


Of thoſe Qualities which are eftee med the Accidents of 
things ; and particularly, of Time. 


T remains, that we a litclz touch choſe qualities, which are not ſo 

much adjundas as accidents, and therefore afte& not the thing inter- 
nally, but externally onely, and qualifie them with a certain kind of re- 
ſpz& ro ſome extrinſecall thing. Nor but that within the things them- 
ſelves alſo there are ſome accidents, ( ſuch are poſition, orders, intervalls 
of parts or particles, and rhe like) bur char being ſuch, chey are accidents 
of the parts themſelves, nor of the whole which conhilts of them. 

Accidents of this kind are all thoſe generally,” our of which ariſerh 
ſome relation, for which every thing is ſaid ro beſuch orſuch, in order ro 
another; as like, unlike; greater, leſſer; many, few ; ſuperiour, inferiour ; 
right, left; cauſe, effeR& ; giving, receiving andinnumerable of che ſame 
kind. 

Bur it is known , that Relation is a work of the mind , referring and 
comparing one ro another ; ſo that, ſetting aſide the mind, every thing is 
that onely which it is in it ſelf , but not that which at 15 1D reſpe& of an» 
other. Whence, to accidents , we formerly referred liberty and health , 
richesand poverty, &c. becauſe, ſerting the mind afide, a may is nothing 
bur a man; not free, or ſubject; rich, or poor, &c. 

Now of all accidents, there is one which may be termed che accident of 
accidents, that is, Time, from whichall things are denominared , either 
preſent, or palty or future; laſting, or little durable, or momentary; ſome- 
mes alſo (wit or flow. 

For fart, that Time is an accidenr, 1s manifeſt, in chat it 1s not an 
thing by it ſelf, bur onely artriburedco things by cogitarion, or the wink 
as they are conceived to perſevere in the tate in ohick they are, or to 
calero be,and to have a longer or ſhorrer exiſtence, and to have it, orto 
have had ir, or be to have ir, Whence it comes, that 7 ime 5s nor ro be en- 
quired efter the ſame wanuer as we enquire after other things , which are in 
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ſome ſubjeft, ſering afide ch: minae ; and therefore ne1ther to unde) (and what 
it IT, muſt it be referred 0 the prerotons of things, which occur {0 our ſight - but 
we ough: to diſcourſe of ut accord: ng toevidence , uſing familiar ſpeech, And 
not entangling our ſelves in circumlocutions , we ſay, Time is long 
or ſhort, 

Moreover, we call it the accident of accidents , becauſey whereas ſom? 
things cohere by themſelves, as a body, andas a vacuum or |pace ; others 
happen, or are accident to the coherent , as dates, nights, hours; 2s alto 
paiſtons and exemptions from them, as motion, reit, &c, Time, by the 
aſſiltance of the mind, preſuppoleth all rheſe accidents , and ſupervenes 
to them. 

For day and nighr are accidents of the ambient aire; day happens by the 
Sun's illumination ; night, by privarion of che ſolar illumination, Hou: 
being apart of night or day, 1san accident of theaire alſo , as likewiſe are 
night and day ; bur Time is coextended with every day, and night, and 
hour ; and for this reaſon, a day or night is ſaid to b: long or ſhort, whil!t 
we are carried by thought ro time rhat ſupervenes tothem , according to 
the former notions. 

- Inthe ſame manner happen paſhons , and indolencies, and griefs, and 
pleaſures rous ; and therefore they are nor ſubſtances , bur accidents of 
thoſe things which are afteRed by them ; ro wit, by ſenſe, of deleQartion 
or of troubles But theſe accidents happen not without time, 

Moreover, motion and reſt, as we have already declared, are accidents 
of bodies, neitherare they without time; wherefore we meaſure the 
ſwifcneſs and lownelile of motion by rime, as alſo much or little reſt. And 
foraſmuch as none underſiand time by it ſelf, or ſeparare from the motion 
and reſt of things; therefore by underitanding things done, as rhe Trojan 
War, and the like, which are done with motion, and are accidents partly 
of rhe men a&ting, partly of the places in which they are ated; rogerher 
with them is underttood their time, as they are compared to our affairs, 
and rhe exiſtence of the things intervening berwixt thoſe and us. 


CHAP, XVII, 
Of the generation and corruption of Compounds. 


T remains that we add 3 how things are generated and corrapred , ether 

of which 1s ſome kind of mutation or alteration ; but whereas by other 
mutations, a body is not madeand exilts new, bur onely chat which now 
1s acquires a new quality , and a new denomination fromit, Gereration is 
a mutation, whereby every body is firſtproduced , and begins in nature 
tobe, and to be denominated ſuch. Corrupron is a mutation, whereby it 
iS at laſt diſſolved, and ceaſes to be in nature, and to be denominared ſuch; 
for thus fire, aplanr, ananimal, and whatſoever is in a determinate ge- 
nue of bodies, when it firſt ariſeth into the light , and beginneth ro be de- 
nominated ſuch, is ſaid ro be generared; when ir goeth our of the lichr, and 
can no longer be denominated ſuch, to be corr»pred, £ 

When I ſay , that a body 1s firft produced, or beginnerhto be, I mean 
not, but char whatſoever is init of ſubliance, body, or corporeall , was be- 
fore; for all rhearoms, and little bulks or ſeeds, of whichir is compoun- 
ded, were before. As when a houſe 1s ſaid ro be made, the ſtones, word , 
and the reſt, whereof it is ſaid ro be builr , are underſtood ro be Pre-ex!- 
ſtenc. Bur Ionely mean, thar rhe aroms and ſeeds thereof are ſo commixt, 
and ſo united, as that rhey are in a new manner, or in anew form, wherein 
they were not before; on, jr bs a body reſulting thence, then firit be- 
gins to be, and be denominated ſuch, Hence 
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Hence, becauſe there ariſerh nor: ſo much a new ſubſtance, asa new 


quality, in compounds, it comethto paſle , thar generation 1s a ſpecies of 
mutation or alre:ation ; and ſo is corruption likewiſe, but ina contrary 
manner. Wherefore alſo it comes to paſle , that Generation and Cor- 
ruption are performed onely , by conjoy ning anddu{- joynigg thoſe prin- 


ciples, and not by changing them » becauſe the Aroms, as we ſaid, are in- 
capable of change. 
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And inleed, ſeeing a'l change, (45 we have already ſaid, and ſhall ſhort'y ſay Leeri, 


Agam)2s perform*d \ either b y tranſpoſition , adding \ Or taking away of parts ; 
it followeth, that Atoms, being ſo compatt and ſolid, 4s that none of their parti- 
cles can be tranſpoſe, added, or taken away , are immutable, and incorruprible, 
and ſuch a'ſs are ther properties, of which ſort are _ little magnitudes, and 
little figures peculiar to them, for it 1s neceſſary, that t eſe alſo remain with the 
ſub/tance of the Atom , when the compounds are diſſolve4: and with good rea- 
ſon ; ſering that a'ſo inthings which we tr4nsforme at our pleaſure , 4s when a 
man of ſtaudiag, or upright, becomes ſuting, or bawed, ( or, if you will, ;5 made 
b!act or hot \ ut 1s ever underſtood , that the ſame magnitu4e, figure, and order 
of parts are in them, But the quali f, that are not in them, nor proper to them, 
4 [tandins, ſtraightneſſe, white, cold, Fc, remain not in the ſubjett, after its 
tranſmutation, as the others ao, but periſh, or are toſs tothe whole body, or to the 
par! wherem they were. 

Since therefore, Principles are intranſmurcable , and, 1n generacion, are 
no otherrhen mingled > and put together, it followes thac no ſuch nux- 
ture can be made, as is a perfe& contuſion by coalition ; but onely thar, 
which is a compounding by appoſition ; and this , whether choſe little 
bulks made up of Aroms, are onely mingled, or whether alſo rhe Aroms 
themſelves be mingled with choſe lictle bulks , reſolved into their Acoms, 
or firit principles, whence ir followes , that the deſtruction of chole lictle 
bulks, and of the bodies, confiting of them, as wine, and water, honey, 
and the like , goerh accompanied with the generation of the mixr body, 
and of the other little bulks, which are proper to it 3 not as it water and 
wine { fot example ) bur as if aquifying , and vinifying Atoms, (as I may 
ſay were mingled together, 

And to the generation , which is made in an infinite Vacuum, we mult 
conceive, that the Atoms ſevered from one another, and differing amongt 
themſelves in figure, magnitude, poſition, and order , are carriedrhrough 
the Vacuum, and, where they concurre , being mutually entangled, are 
condens'd ; whence it happens, that a different remperature of therhing 
reſults , for they are conjoyned according to proportion of magnitude, 
hgures, poſitions, order, and by this means , the generation of cop)pound 
things, comes to be perfeted. 

Bur where the generation of one , is made out of rhe corruption of ano- 
ther, char uſually happens after a rhrectold manner , which we touched, 
ſpeaking of alteration ; either onely by tranſpoſition of the parrs or Aroms, 
as when a frog is generated of dirt, amite of cheeſe; ot by addition of rhings 
acceſſory, as when, by acceſſion of rhe ſeed, to a greater maſle, ( as of ren- 
net into milk, or of leaven into dough) there 15 begotren a plant, or An1- 
mal; after which manner, alſo augmentation is made, by which the gene- 
rated thing becomes bigger ; or laſtly , by raking away ſomething prz- 
exiltent, as when fire is generated, by the ſeyering of watery, aihy, or 
orher parts which were in wood ; waxe, by the ſevering of honey , which 
was inthe combe ; and ſo of the reſt. 


» 


Here the former compariſon of Lerters, will ſerve to make us under- 
tand two things.” One, that the particular manners of generation , and 
their oppoſite corruptions , which may be comprehended under any of 
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cheſc rhree manners, are ( 1: not infinite, at leait ) og PRE: 1NCXPret- 
ſible, and incomprehentiible , iince, of tour and 1we y Leiters onely, 


which are in the Alphabet, there may be proauceda ml ltirude of wo:e; 
almolt INCOMpren 1cniiblie, 

The otheg1s, that as wo:ds , accommocated to Pronunciation and rea- 
{Oon, are not made of CVeo: Y Combination of Letters : {010 Nnaturalil thn, 95, 
all chings are nvt made of all rhinys , nor are all Aroms tity, by being joy- 
ned roverher , toconliitute any 1pecies of Compound things. For ever y 
thing requi: res ſuch a diſpotition, as thar the Atoms Contiiruring it, 1 atch 
and as it were afſociarz themſelves with thole which are agreeable to them, 
bur paſle by. and AS 1 \WCre ! 'CJCc t other . W hence again it COMCS tO Pa le, 
that when a thing 15 difſolyed , all the agreeing Atoms draiv © ne anothe: 
murually , and d1{-engag ethic Ives trom thoſe which are dif agrecing, 
This is manitelily ſcenin nutrition, oO aggencrati':n, and is Cvidenr 
even from this , that otherwile Montters would be ©:4tnarily generated, 
as half-men, half- bealts; Chimera's; 4 "Bhs os. 

In a word, Certainly he never had thic lealt talt of Phyſiology, who con 
cciverh, be any thing which 13 gener: ated, can be crernall : for what com- 
poſition js there , which is nor diſfolyable ? Or what is ther e, that hath a 
beginning, and no end > Though there were no exte:nall caules to Uetitoy 
its frame. yer wants there not an inte{tine motion, and,'even within the 
molt compact and durable bodies, an uny anquiſhable inclination of Atoms 
downwards, whence their diilolution mull neceſſarily follow, 

Yet, this diſſolution is nor alwayes immediately made into Aroms, 
bur for the moit part into little 2 bulks , or parts compounded of the 
which are certain kinds of compound bodics z as when there brag > ur, 
tion of wood , partly into fire, partly into ſmoak) par tly into ſome water- 
iſh moiltture , par rtly into aſhes. Bur whar vay ſoever 1t be Cone, we 
mult alwayes hold, that, in generation, there 15 no new ——_ made, 
bar praxcxifient ſublltances arc made up intoones; foinc ruprion ; mh 
ſubltance abſolurely ccalerh ro be, bur is di! ipared into more ſubltances, 
which remain after the de{truction of the former. 


CHAP. XVIII. 


Whence it comes, that a generated body is in a certain kind 


of things, and diſtinguiſhed from other things, 
IMF » ſeeing that every body 1s generated onely of the aggrega- 


tion of matter, or of mareriall,and ſub(tanciall principles, knitting- 

2 "Ther ina certain order and potition : therefore, rhar which 1s Concrete 
or generated, is underilood ro be nothing elſe, but tae principles rhem- 
© ies: are knit rocetherin ſuch an order -0: Polition , and there- 
npon are exhibited 1n ſuch aform or quality, 

This form or quatirys whereby a thing generate, is eſtabliſhed in ſuch a 

errain wind of things, as of mc call, or of (tone, or of planr, or of Ani- 
Wan [ 18 diſtinguiſhed from all the {pecies, and 1ndty!dunms of rhe 
Genus, wherein it 1s ; this form, I {ay, 15 NOt oNe and {imple, bur rather 
as 1t were an agvrc61t1on and collection of many, which colle&10n cannot 
be found | in any rhing, bur in this. 

I herefore we muſt h re obſerve , twat the fiores of thinns, their colours , 
magn; tae, grAav: y. 4nd (in Fl word ) all other q' zalities , which are wſwar'y, - p' 6- 
dic 1299", ala albody . as its accidents , ( whe Gi perceived by (6g 
by other ſenſes) are {a to be underſtood; not a; if they were certain 1: uro1es 0 
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[:bFancer, exiſtent! by themſelves, 4 (97 9:17 867 tr ft and 17 CAMMIETIAD £75 ) 
mr , 067190. 0 ag FO! &# "Ws the j az, þ HT F8 {i ? O77 RCTE ab| al ee 5, 0741 "7 : 
PIS110 aratr, 1 ifchoy were re[ Ch, 4s avets/ of other InNCrnovet ts. 1/2 or, — 
4"e ACC. drrit 89 its ror, Laſt 'y, as \fthe Were parts oF ihe boay. Rnut thry are 
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1945 79 be eſreemcd , tha; whereas a body may be es a; frer ſeverall MAY. 
/ IT : . £ 
gtnewnoe complex oains, by tie as cregation of them, acertainnaiures, 
: *% 0 | > © / 
CY Oper 114 PECTIIAY tO 1tS Kind, 


N: $14: 4 boa, comes tobe ſuch, 455 a greater bulk mace up out of a le(- 
ry T70E ihcr Poſe wins FAO A, DEAT ſeg 00 6 adds al made p of ethers 
r41(e mwintcs, bt onely, 4; / ' ſie, that 0, 41 theſe juyned 'ogether , and by this 


emn11tion dilerenct» og itfi rom thers, [371 [ſes a anarurep oper toit ſelf, and 
ot from any other, 
Al! theſe are compretrended by ([eciall notions an | conceptions, but ſo , that 
11/ the bod) 3 ch reſ.ilts ont «| {ibewn, as a certain whole, "nd is not 4, vi ded in 
j ſe E , bit conceive l 4s one nnd $45, FA ue ” , obta'ns ihe denamina'ion of a by- 
ch ; (F.F &1 hg 1a -D is ſuch A Ct nail 1 of th, HO, 
Th: ſame may in Hs be conceived ro happ=n by th concurrence 
0; Certain accidents, which are found the ſame in no other body ; that is, 
the rhings indeed , to which thoſe accidents agree, may be diltinguiſhe 2q 
and d:no! ninaedE£; om the notions of chem, bur yer onely then, when each 
ot rhoie accidents 15 conceived tt bethere. For theſe are not of thar kind 
of accidents, which, exitting in the ching, become therefore neceſlary and 
p:1pÞtually conjoyn'd toir, and con! equently beltow on 1t a perpetuall 
CCNO NINATION, 

Here it maybe demanded, wherher , if we were diflolved by death , 
mighr happen in proceſſe of rime. that the ver -E/aaram p:inciples, of which 
we con{itt, mizhr. by ſome odd chance, be ranged and ordered againinthe 
ſ1m2 m1 nrer as they are now, and {9 we coneto be denominated the 
fime which we are ar this pretient > To whic h we anſwer, that it 15 doubre 
I:fy r-u2; bur tHIl ſo , that, to have beenformerly would nothing ap- 
P2rtain tous bc "Ay , in our very difſalarion every diſpoſition whic h 
w2 had, and all mzm5-y of choſe things which componnded us, and which 
we were, would urrerly belott; by which means, all ur remembrance 
to whuld {1 have bz; neorally decay'd, rhat it were impoſſible it ſhould 
cone into our minds that we had ever h1 d a becing, Thus much cone 


cerning the Umiverle, 
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SES |-a 
Of the World. 


T followeth that wz ſpeak ofthe Wo! 1d, whichis a portion of the 
LUinive "ſe, or infinity of things, and may not unhily be de! cribed , 
l he rÞbole ciroumference ot he avVen, Contam: mT the Z$e4r5, che Earth, AN i 
ll rhines vil 'e. | 
Whe "1 ſay, the C:ircumfereare of eaves, I imply, that heavens rhe 
ourmolt part of the world, which may alſo be called E: rner, and the Re- 
inn of fire from the itars which ir containeth , and are, as it were, fires 
»hred there, 
When I ſay, the Earth, 1 mean the lowelt , or, asit were , the middle 
part of cha world, in which alſo rhere is th: Water, and next over it rhe 
Aire, immediate tothe Region of Fire. And, becauſe the thing; which 
we ſee creared of theſe, and in theſe , are various 3 theretore We 
YyyYy 2 compre- 
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comprehend rhem under the name of —_ viſible, 
Bur ſeeing it may, and uſerh to be demanded concerning the World, 


What form 1t hath within, whac fgure without + whether u be erernall, 
or had a beginning ? whether it require any orher author, than Nature or 
forcune ? in what manner was the production of the whole, and ofits 
parts? whether ic require any Ruler, or perform 1ts viciflitudes by it (elf 
whether, how, and when ir ſhall periſh > wherher i: be One, or, beſides 
ic, there be innumerable > We mult therefore ſpeak aliele of each, 


CHAP. I 
Of the form and figure of the World. 


Nd as to the firſt head , the world by its internall form or conlticy- 
cion is not animate, much lefle a god , as ſome rhink ; bur whereas 
what 15 conceived tobe one in its form or conlitution, 15 ſuch, either 
for that irs parts are contained under one diſpofition , as a plant or ani- 
mal - or thar they are artificially joyned one to anorher, withour mingling 
their remp2rs, as a houſe, or ſhip ; or char they are diſcreerly dittinguith'd 
F omone anovher , yer have ſome muruall relationto each other, as an 
Army, and a Common-wealth ; the World 1s onely co be conceived One, 
partly che ſecond way, partly the third, 

The (ec-»nd way it may be eſteemed one , in regard between the Sun, 
the Moon , andthe reit ofthe more ſolid and compaRed parts of rhe 
World, there is incercepted either aire or zther diffuſive, whereby a kind 


of coherence is made. It may alſo be efteemed one thethird way, in regard 


th: Sun, Moon, Earth, and other compacted b-dies, are ſo ſeparared from 
one another, thar, after a dererminate order, they poſleſſe the ſciruations 
o* ſears of ſuperiours andinferiours, antecedents and conſequents, things 
illo({traring and things !Ilaſtrarted. 

Bur to lay that the World is one the firſt way alſo , How can ir be made 
good > ſince thar if it were ſo, that the world, as ſome will, were animare, 
nothing could be thoughr 1nanimare ; nat a (tone, not a Carcaſe, not an 
ps wharſoever;that fame diſpoſition called Soul being diffuſed have 
all rhings. 

Neither do they who aſſert the world ro be animate and wiſe, ſuffici- 
ently mind and underſiand what kind of nature that mult be, ro which 
ſuch expreflions are proper , fince asarree 1s not produced in the aire, 
nor a fiſh on dryground , norblood in wood, nor moylture in a pumice 
ſo neither can the mind Orthe ſoul be produced, or be, indifferently in 
any kind of body. Bur ſeeing it mult be dererminarely ordered, where 
every thing ſhall grow and incxiſt, the narure of the ſoul muſt be looked 
for boa the nerves and blood, nor in purrid globes of earth, in water, in 
the Sun, in the sky &c. 

Now whereas ſome hold , that the world 1s nor onely endued with 
mindand ſenſes, but that alſo it is a round burning god , and ever-moving 
with reltlefſe circumvolurions ; theſe are prodigies and moniters, not of 
Philoſophers diſcourſing, bur dreaming. For who can underttand what 
this ever-moving and round god 1s, and what life is aſcribed ro him, tobe 
rurned »bour with ſo grear ſwiftneſſe, as is unimaginable to be equall'd 
with whi h I ſee nor how a conſtant mind and a happy life can conſiſt ? 

Bur granting the world to be a god, nor onely che Sun, Moon, and the 
reſt, are prrts of god, bureventhe earthir ſelf, as being a part of the 
world, mutt be alſ a part of god. Now we ſee there are very great regions 
of the earth unrhabicable , and uncultivared , part of them being burnc 
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np by the app: oach of che Sun, part being oppreſſed with (now and ice 
chrough his diltance from it, If then che World be god, cheſe being che 


parts of the world, are to be rearmed , ſoine, che burning ; ſome, the fro- 
z:n members of god. 
As to its externall form or figure, it ſeeras in the firit place certain, 


that there 1s ſome exc remit y of the world, b:cauſe the world is a kind of 


egment of the infinice Univerſe; bur what chat 1s, who is able co tell, un- 
letſe he came thence ? 

For whereas it ſeems co be Heaven , chere 1s nothing in all apparent 
things hinders, bur tbat ic may be rare , nor nothing hinders but thar ic 
may be denſe ; rare, foraſmuch as rhe fiars which are in ict , and appear to 
be moved, perform their motions throughit; denſe, foraſmuch as ic ſelf 
is able ro move the ſtars fixed in it, 

Again, nothing hinders, bur that it may be eicher quieſcent, if the 
fars are moved through it; or circularly moved , if che tars are Carried 
round about with 1c. 

Beſides, nothing hinders, but that it may be round, ovall, or lenticu- 
la", eſpecially if it be moved. Again, nothing hinders, bur char ic may be 
rriargular, pyramidall,ſquare, hexa-edricall, or of any other plain figure , 
eſpecially ifir be unmoved. 

As for them, who , being perſuaded by ſome arguments , afſert the 
world ſo to have one dererminate hgure, as that it can haye no other , we 
cannot bur wonder at their ftupidicy. For mot maintain the world to be, 
25 immorcall and bleſſed , ſo alſo round, becauſe P/aro denyerh any figure 
to be more beaurifull than that. Burt, to me, that of the cylinder, or che 
ſquare, or the cone, or the pyramid, ſeem, by reaſon of the variety, more 


beautifull. 


: CHAP, IL 
Of the Iate beginning of the World. 


A? for the ſecond head ; The world is not erernall, but began to be ar 


ſome time. ; : 
For firlt , ſeeing that the nature of the whole and of the parts is the 


ſame; and we obſerve , that the parts of the world are obnoxious , bath 
togeneration and corruprion, it followes , rharthe whole world mutt be 
ſnbje& to generation and corruption. Thar the parts of the world are ge- 
nerared and corrupred,, is demonſratedeven by rhe ſenſe, and ſhall be 
proved hereafter. ; ; : 

Neither let any ſay, that the mucations whichare madein the parts of 
the world are not of the more principall parts, as of the Sun , the Moon, 
the Earth, and the reſt ; but of the leſſer onely, which are bur particles, 
whereof the principall conſiſt z for be ought co conceive, thar if the yrowe 
cipall parts conſiſt of parts ſubje& ro mutation, thoſe whole parts them- 
ſelves are ſubjeR to mutation ; and though ordinarily there occur not 
cauſes ſo powerfull as to change them, nevertheleſſe nothing hinders, buc 
thar ſuch may ſometimes occur, as even among the leſſer parrs , ſome 
continue ſafe 2 great while, which ar laſt, in progreſle of cime, find cauſes 
of muration, ; | 

Beſides, ſeeing thar the moſt antient Hiſtories ofall chings exceed nor 
the Theban and [ rojan Wars , what is the reaſon of this, bur becauſe the 
world is not old, ſo far is it from being erernall ? For iferernall, why did 
not other Poets celebrare orher things > How came the memorable aQs 
of ſm many eminent perſons ro periſh? why are the records ofererpall fame 


no where extant? In 
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In liks : manner, ſeerng that we have all arrs newly invented , and their 
inventors are not unknown, {(torg har daily many artSare advanced and 
TeCClve INCTrealc, 15 very maniteit ) how comes this ro pal le , bur becauſe 
the wo d had not 115 beginning long 989 3 17 the wo Id could not be t» 
long withour arts, which are Nt tO goat Nportancers lite, 

_ It you believe char in time: pait, there were tuch Records and Arts a; 
nv, ei M.h p-rithed by tome great conLlag ations, dcluges, carrh-quakes, 
b. Ng  (ubve i<d rogerhe: with the Cities and Nations the: nſelves , do you 
nor acknowls doe it neceilary taart there muit be at lome time. ro corn 
ad. ft uction of carchand hewin, as it had happened, it in thoſe caſts 
fo ne orcarer cantes hid Vuhred For we our [clves think our ſelves mor ral 
for no other realon , but tor that we perceive our ſelves to fall 1nto the 
ſame Crcaſes, asthey who n we [CC UyP, 

The world therefore hid a beginning ; nor was, as may appear by wha: 
We ſaid, Of v ey grear an! 1quit v, Bur whenloever it begun, 1t 18 mol? pro- 
b bl. - b.cun in the prin o, becarſe then all rhings \pr our, flouriſh, and 
brins f-:th © and the newneſs of the wo 1d reonired a remp-rate heat and 
cold, for the « neriſhing "Of 115 yo! ung br 00d , before > 1t ſhould paſle [O Ql- 
ther of the extceams. 


CHAP HL 
Of the C auſe of tbe World. 


S rothenexr head : We mu.t tit acquirt rhe divine power from the 
[olliciude and labour of tra Loc for it could not be a 
Cauie bled and unmortall char made it, 

\Wirh whar ey2s.could P' e look upon the fab-ick of fogreat a work, 
a3 to 1 an eive the world made anq built by God F What ſigns, what 
tools, whar. beams, what evgines, what minilters, in ſo great a task? How 
could aire, firc, water-earth, be y and ſerve the will of the Archire 2 
\Whence ſp ung thoſe five torms, of which the reit alſo ace framed, 
lighring aprly ro make up mind and ſenſes > Ir were too long to repeat 
all, which are rather in our wiſh, than in our pow-<r to hnd out. 

Again, this Cod of whom he ſp-aks , cither was ror 11 1thie former ag 
wherein hodie '5 were either immovable, or moved without any order > 
he then flepr, or wak'd; or did neither, The tirft cannot be admitrec, for 
ie i Ee nor the ſecond, tor 1t he Nepr fr om crermity he da. 

death being an erernall fle P- Bur neicher 1s God capabl: of ileep, tor che 
immn! rality of God, and ath! ing near death, are far gk N- w 1t he 
were awake, either ſomerhing was winring to his {eli "y , Or he was per: 
fectly hippy. Bur rhe firtl would not allow him to be rk: « £07 Ne 18 
nar | appy who wanr< any thirg ro make up his felicary ; the Jatrer 15 ab- 
{u- -d, ter *rivvercay wn 1tion fo; him who wants nothing, rorr et ip N- 
felt wich making any rhive. 

To whor end then, ſhould God Cefire ro adorn the world with fair fi 
enres and luminaries, as one thar Grefſerh and ſers our a Temple? Itio 
the end rhar he mic chr berrer hisþ; birarion , itſeems then, that for av 11 
hr'rerimeb. hams \ he lived in de! hob fe as ina Cungeon. Again, Can We 
tink, thar afrerwards he was delichred with rhe variery , wherewirl we 
Fee rhe heaven and the earth adorne q > What aclighr Can thar be to God. 

h. were jr ſoch, he conld nor ſo long have wanted it > q 

Bur Came will Foy , Thor choſe were ordained by God for rhe fake 0! 
men. D» they mean, of rhe wile > Then rhis grear Fabric k of rinngs wi 
made for a very fer p2:{ons, Or , of the fooliſh? There was no 7ealo? 
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he (hould do ſuch a favour tothe wicked, Again, whar hath he o.5t by 
doing {oy fince all tools are even in char regard mott miſerable, for what 
more miterable chzn folly > Betides , there being many inconvenicnces in 
lic, which the wile ſweeren by compenſarion »o: the convenience; : tools 
can neigher prevent the fururce,nor ſultain the preſent. 
1d he make the world, and, in the world, men, that he might be 
orthipped by men > Burt what doth the worthip of men advantage Gnd, 
wh 13 happy, and needeth nothing 2 Or ifhe reſpect man ſo much, as thac 
1: made the world for his fake , that he would inttract him in wiſdome. 
thac be would make him Lord over all living Creatures, that he would 
love him as his Sonn2, why qd1d He make him morcall and frail ? Why 
4id He ſabjert hin whom He loverh, ro all evills ; ſeeing rather man ought 
: 0 bz happy , a3 conjoyned with, and next unto God, and immortal as 
{1-hintelte 1s, whom he 1s made ro worſhip, and contemplace ? 

I'-z theſe reaſons, ought we ro ſay , that the world rather was mad: by 
Na'w ec 07, 43 One of the Naturall Philoſophers ſaid, by chance, 

By naruce; for ſach is che nature of the Aroms, running through the 
mn:nity ofthe Univerſe, that in great abundance running again(t one 
znother, they can lay hold of, entangle, and enzage one another, and, 
varioutly commixing themſelves, firit roll up a grear kind of Chaos, in 
manner of a great Vortex,{(clue or bottom) and then afcer many convolu- 
tions, cvolurion>, and making ſeverall efforts » andas1t were attempts, 
trying all kindsof morions and conjunctions , they came art lalt into that 
forme, which this world beares. 

By chance ; for the Atoms concurre, cohere, and are co-apted , not by 
any defiznes, bur as chance led them. Wherefore, as I ſaid, Chance is not 
ſuch a Cauſe, as dire&ly, and of it ſelfe, rends tn mingle the Aroms and 
diſpoſe them ro ſuch an effect ; bur the very Acoms themſelves are called 
chance, 1n as muchas meeting one another, without any premeditation, 
they falten on one another , and make up ſuch a compound, as Chancerth 
thence to reſult. 


CHAP. IV. 
Of the Generation of the World, 


Lt to diſculſe this matter more narrowly , and to come to another 
B head ; rhe world ſeemeth to have been elaborated, and molded into 
tl15 round figure, by 2 certain kind of reaſon, without bellowes, anvile, 
o: orh{r inſtruments, 

Fir!t, whereas the Atoms, by an inconſiderate and caſuall motion, were 
con! inually, and ſwiftly carried on, when they began ro run in mult1- 
tudes into this immenſe place, in which the World now 1s ; and rofa- 
ten npon one another , they preſently became heaped into one rude, and 
nti2:ited maſſe, in wiuch great rhings were mingled with ſmall, round 
with corner?d, ſmcnth with hooked. others with others. 

Fen in this confuſed crowd, thoſe which were the greateſt and moſt 
heavy, b2gan by degrees to ſettle down, and ſuch as were thin, round, 
"n:!l, Mippery, theſe inthe concurrence of the others, began to be extru- 
4241, and carried upwards; as in troubled water, untill it reſts, and grow- 

11 clear, the earthy parts ſertle downwards , the watery are as 1t Were 
1h: upwards ; bur after the impulſive force, which drove them upward, 
Sew languid, no7 was there any other Rtroak, which might rofle rhem rhar 
war, the Atoms rhemſelves,endeavouring to go down again, met with ob- 
(cles om others, whereupon they flew abour with greater activity, £0 
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the utmoſt bounds, as alſo did others, which were reverberated by them, 
and repreſſed by others, that clolcly followed them , whence was made a 
mutuall implication, which did generare Heayen. 

Bur-thoſe Atoms , which were of the ſame narure, ( there deing as we 
ſaid many kinds of them ) and cartied round about in heaps, whiltt they 
were thruſt upwards, made the Sun, and Moon, and other Stars. Theſe 
were chiefly called ſignifying Aroms ; thoſe which they leit , as no: able 
coriſe ſo high, produced the Aire. 

Art length , of thoſe which ſerled down, the Earth was generated ; and 
ſeeing there yer remained much matter in earch , andtiac condenicd by 
the beatings of the winds and gales from the Stars, thar figuration of it 
which conlifted of lealt particles , was ſqueezed forch and produced Moj- 
ſture. This being fluid, either run down into hollow places, fir to re- 
cefve and contain it, or, ſtanding fill, made hollow receptacles for it 
ſelfe, And after this manner , were the principall parts of tae world g2- 
nerated. | 

To ſay ſomething of the leſle principall , rhe particles as it were of the 
former parts ; there ſeems in thar firſt committion, to have been made the 

diverſc ſeeds of generable and corruprtible things , of which, Compounds 
of diverſe natures were firlt framed , and afterwards in a great degree pro- 
pagared. 

Stones, Metalls, and all other Mineralls were therefore generated with- 
inthe body of the earth, art the ſame time it was formed, becauſe that 

'maſſe was heterogeneous , or conlifting of Atoms, and ſeeds of different 
natures ; and in that the bulks of ones did diyerſly ſwell out ro rhe yery 
ſuperficies. Whereupon mountains came to be made, and conſequently 
valleys, and plains mult needs have been between them. 

Son after, about the mountains and the hills, and in the valleys, and 
In the fields grew up Hetbs, ſhrubs, Trees, almoſt in the ſame manner, 
as feathers, haire, briſtles, about the bodies, and members of birds, and 
beats. 

Bur as concerning Animals themſelves , it is likely that the earth, re- 
taining this new genitall ſeed, brought out of 1t ſelfe tome little bubbles, 
inthe likeneſle of licrle wombs, and theſe when they grew mature, ( na- 
ture ſo compelling ) broke , and pur forth young little Creatures, Then 
the earth ir ſelfe did abound in a kind of humour , like to milk, with 
which Aliment living Creature; were nouiiſhed, 

Which Creatures, were ſo framed that they had all parts neceflary for 
nutrition, and all other uſes. For as when N:!/us fortakes the fields, and 
rhe earth beginneth to grow dry , through heat of the Sun, the Husband- 
man turning up the glebe finds ſeverall living Creatures, part begun, part 
imperfeR, and maimed, ſo that in the ſame Creature one part liverh, the 

other 1s meer earth: inlike manner, amonglt rhoſe firſt efforts of the 
earth, beſides the living Creatures perfetly formed, there were ſome 


produced, wanting hands, feet, mouth, and other parrs , without which, 


there 15 no way to take nouriſhment, or to live long, or to propagate thelr 
kind, 

What I ſay of other living Creatures, I hold alſo in Man, that ſome lic- 
tle bubbles and wombs, ticking ro the roors of the eafth', and warmed by 
the Sun, firſt grew bigger, and, by the afliltance of nature afforded to 
intancs, ſprung from it a convarurall moiſture called milk, and that thoſe 
thus brought up, and ripencd to perfection, propagated Mankind. 

Two things I addez Ore, that it is by no means to be allowed, Wat 
ſome affirmezthat ar that time were produced C exraures, Sexllars,C himeraes, 


and other Monſters confifting of parts, of different kinds, For how i 2 
Centaure, 
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Centaur ( for example) could the limbs of a man and of a horſe be 

joyned rogether, when ar the third year of his age , at what time a child is 

hardly weaned , a horſe is in full vigour ; andat what cime a hotſe lan- 
uiſherh with age, a man flouriſherh in the prime of his youth. 

The orher, Thar in cheearth there were created new living creatures , 
and more and greater than now, by more and more vigorous ſeeds , and 
among(t thoſe, Men roo; ſo as that race of men was more hardy, as con- 
fiſting of greater, and more ſolid bones and nerves : and ſoar length che 
Earth, her ſeeds being exhauſted , like a woman roo old ro bear children, 
lefr off to produce voluntarily ſuch living creatures. Whence it comes, 
that now » Men are no where generated on this faſhion ; but both they, 
and other more perfect and greater animals, ſpring up onely by way of 
propagation, 


CHAP. V. 
Of the Viciſſitudes tn the World. 


T Here followeth a queſtion , Whether the world be governed by ic 
ſelf, or by the providence of any Deity ? 

Fi; cherefore, we ought not to think, that the Motion of Heaven, or 
the Summer and Winter, courſe of the Sun , or the eclipſe of the Sun and 
Moon, or the rifing and ſetting ofthe Starrs, or the like, happen, becauſe 
there is ſome Ruler over them, who ſodiſpoſerh, and hath diſpoſed of 
them, and withall poſſeſſerh bearitude and immorraliry ; for withfelicir 
2oree nor bufineſle, follicirude, anger, and fayour ; theſe happen chrough 
imbecilliry, fear, and want of excernall help. 

Neither ought we ( ic being a treubleſome'employment , and wholly 
averſe from a happy Race ) to think, that the nacure which poſſeſſerh fe- 
licity is ſuch, as thac ( knowing and willing ) it undergoes theſe commo- 
tions or perrucbations of mind , but rather to obſerve , out of reſpe& 
unto it, all veneration, and touſe ſome kind of addrefle toir, ſuggeſting 
luchchoughts, as out of which ariſe no opinions contrary to veneration, 

We ſhonld rather think, that , when the world was produced, there 
were made thoſe circumplexions of Atoms, involving themſelves about 
one another , that from thence the celeſtiall bodies being framed, there 
was produced in them this neceſſity , whereby they are moved in ſuch a 
manner, and perform ſuch periods; and after che ſame mannerall che reſt 
perform their rasks, in order to the courſe of things once begun, 

And why ſhould we nor racher think thus? For whether rhe world ic 
ſelf is a 20d, as ſome-conceive, What can be lefſe quiet, than unceſlancly 
toroll about the axis, wich admirable ſwittneſſe 2 Bur unleſle ir be quier, 
nothing is happy. Or whether there be ſome god in the world, wha rules, 
Coverns, conſerves the courſes ofthe ſtars, rhz murations of ſeaſons, the 
viciffirudeand order of things, who is preſent in all places, at all cimes ; 
and how great ſoever is the variety, or rather innumerability of all par-' 
ticular things, 1s diltrated by ſo many cares, by taking order that they 
be done this way, and no other ; indecd he is, as I before objeRed, invol- 
ved in buſineſſes troubleſome and laborious, 

Beſides, though it were bur onely ſuppoſed, that God doth nor take 
Care of things , Shall we not find, that all rhings happen no otherwiſe , 

than as if there were no Providence? for ſome fall our well, but the moſt 
il, and otherwiſe than they ought. To omir the reſt, if Jupiter himſelf 
did thunder, or guide the « i » he ought ac leaſt to ſpare Temples, 
though ic were onely not to give occaſion of doubting , whether it pro- 
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ceed from fortune or divine counſell ; char is, all things, in a manner, hoj- 
ding on their courſe, as it was at firit begun. 

This alſois of no little weighr , that chey afſert a ſpeciall providence 
in reſpe& of Men. For (not to repeat what I even now laid, that a happy 
and immorrall nature canno: be poſſe(s'd with any anger or favour ) pur 
caſe, that God takes no care of the affairs of men, how can they come to 
be otherwiſe than they are ? In them there is an equall, or rather greater 
imbecillicy, than in other creatures , equall inconveniences, equall ills : 
Some of y (on making vowes are preſerved from ſhipwrack ; how many 
have made vowes, and yet periſhed? Many pray tor child:en, ard obtain 
them; how many pray tor children in vain ? 

Bat, to be brief, Why, if God takes care of the affairs of men, is it ill 
with the good , well with the bad? Truly it 1s an argument with me, 
when I ſee Croſles alwaies happen tothe good , poverty, labours, exile, 
loſſe of friends; on the other ſide, wicked perſons to be happy, to in- 
creaſe in power , to be honoured with titles; That innocence is unſafe, 
wicked >| 0 go unpuniſhed; That Death exerciſes his cruelty with- 
our obſerving manners, without order and diſtinion of years ; ſome 
arrive at old age, others are ſnarch'd away in their infancy , others in their 
full rength, others inthe flower of their youth are immacurety cut 
off, In War, rather the beſt are vanquiſhed and periſh. But that which pre- 
vails ftiolt with me, is , that rhe moſt religious perſons are afflied with 
thegreareſt ills; bur ro them , whoeither wholly negle& the gods, or 
worſhip them not religiouſly , happen either the leaſt misfortunes, or 
HONE at all, 

Moteover , Irthinkit may not be ill argued thus : Either God would 
rake away ills and cannor , or he can and will not , or he neither will nor 
can, or he.both will and can. If he would and cannor, he is imporenc, and 
res 9-3 not God; ifhecan and will not, envious, which is equally 
contrary to God's nature ; ifhe neither will nor can , heis borh envious 
and impotent, and conſequently nor God 3 if he both will and can, which 
onely agrees with God, whence then are the ills > or why does he not 
rake them away ? 


CHAP. VI. 
A Digreſſuon, concerning Gen or Demons. 


T is all one, whether God takes care of things by Himſelf, as ſome will 
| ic, or (as others hold ) by Miniſters, whom they generally call 
Genit and Demons ; for things happen no otherwiſe , than as if we ſhould 
ſuppoſe no ſuch Miniſters; and rhough it were granted rhat there are 
ſome, yer can they not be ſuch as they feign them, thar is , of ahumain 
form, and havinea voice thar can reach to us. To omit, fince for rhe moit 
part they are aidrobe ill and vicious , they cannot be happy and long 
liv'd, fince both much blindneſle, and a proneneſſe to deſtruRion y per- 
perually attends wickedneſle. 

How muchwere it to be wiſhed, thar there were ſome who might tae 
care of us , and ſupply whar is wanting to our prudence, and to ou! 
ſtrengch ; eſpecially, how much were ir ro be wiſhed, by ſuch as are Le: 
dersin War, of moſt pious and honeſt attemprs , rhat they might confide 
not onely in arms, horſes, ſhips , but alſo inthe aſſiſtance of the gods 
chemſelves ? 

And ithdeed, ſome are ſaid to appear ſometimes to ſome perſons ; and 


why my it not be, that they who affirm Dzmons to have __nds to 
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them, either lie and feign, or are melancholy, and tuch, that their di- 
{temper'd body either (trangely raifſerh, or diverts cheir imagination to 
extraordinary Conceics, It is well known, that nothing is more apt to be 
movedand transformed into any ſpecies, ( alchough there be no reall 
oround ) rhan Imagination, For the imprefſion made upon the mind is 
like that 1n wax , andthe mind of inan having within ic ſelf chat which 
repreſents, and that which is repreſented, there 1s ſuch a power 1D it, 
char , raking even the very lealt of things ſeen or heard upon ſome occa- 
fion, 1t can of ir (elf ealily vary and cransfigure the ſpecies, as is mani- 
felted by che commutrations of dreams which are made in fleep, from 
which we perceive,that the imaginative faculty purs on all variety of affe- 
ctions and phanralies; ſo thar it is no wonder , if, where the faculty is 
unſound, they ſeem toſee Dzmons or other things , of which chey have 
had any foretaken conceir. 

Moreover, they uſe to alledge divination as an argument , to prove 
both Providence and the exiſtence of Dzmons ; but 1 am aſhamedar hu- 
man imbecillity, when ir fercherh divinations even out of dreams , as if 
God, walking trom bed ro bed, did admoniſh ſupine perſons , by indice& 
vikons, what ſhall come to paſſe, and out of all kinds of porrents and 
prodigies; as if chance were not a ſufficient agent for theſe eftets, but we 
muſt mix God, nor onely with the Sun, and wich che Moon, and ſeyerall 
other living creatures, bur alſo with all, braſs and Rone, 

But to inftance in Oracles onzly : Many waies may it be evinced, chat 
they are meer impoſtures of Prieſts, as may particularly be diſcoyer'd, for 
that the Verſes which proceed from them are bad, being, or the moſt 
part, maimed inthe beginning, imperfeR in the middle, lame in the cloſe, 
which could not bz, if they came from divine 1nſpication, fince from 
God nothing can proceed, but whar is well and decent. 

And I cemember, thar, when in my younger dates I lived at Samm, that 
Oracle was much cryed up , by which ( as they reported ) Polycrares King 
ofthar Iſland, celebrating the Pythian and Delian Games , ſent ar the 
ſame rimeto Del , demanding of Apollo, Whether he ſhould offer (a- 
crifice at the appointedtime 2 Pychu anſwered, Theſe to thee are the Pythie 
an and the Delian ; whereby (ſaid they) ir was ſignift'd , thar thoſe ſhould 
be his laſt, for ſoon after he happen'd ro be ſlain, Bur how could ir be 
ſgnift'd by that anſwer, that theſe ſacrifices ſhould be the lalt rather chan 
the middle > bur that rhe vulgar ſort ofmen are moſt commonly led by 
hear-ſay, and are greedy df ſtrange tories, 


CHAP. VIL 
Ofthe end or corruption of the Warld. 


Hat the world ſhall periſh and have an end , is conſequent, foraſ- 
much az it was generated and had b:gi5ning ; fo: it is neceſſary, thac 

all compounded things bz alio difipared, and reſolved into thoſe chings 
of which they were compounded, {ome by ſome cauſes, others by others; 
but (till al from ſome cauſe , and at ſometime or other. Whence ir is 
the more ro be admiced, that chere ſhould be ſome, who, nor onely broa- 
Ching the opinion, char the world was generated, buceyenin a manner 
made by hands , thence define, rhat ic ſhall beever. For, az I argued be- 
fore, whar coagmentation can there be inlifloluble > or what is there chac 

hath a beginning, but no end ? 

Certainly, Ss world ſeems like an animal, or plant , as generated, {0 
ſudje& to corruption, as well becauſe, no otherwiſe chan chey, ic conſiſts 
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of Atoms, which by reaſon of the inteſtine motion , wherewiththey are 
inceſſantly moved, at length muſt cauſe a diflolution; as alſo becauſe 
there may __—_ both to them , and the world, ſome extrinſecall cauſe, 
which may bring them ro deltrution : eſpecially, ic being known thar 
every thing is produced but one way, but may be deſtroyed many ; as alſo, 
becauſe, as there are rhree Ages in them, youth, middle Rare, and old age ; 
ſo the World firſt began ro grow up, ( as alſo after the time of its genera- 
rion, there came extrinſecally from the Univerſe , Aroms which infinua- 
red into the pores as it were of the World , and by which Heaven, the 
Stars, the Aire, the Sea, the Earth, and other things were augmented, the 
congruous Atoms accommodating them ſelves ro thoſe that were con- 
ornous to them ) then, becauſe rhere ought to have been ſome end , of 
growing, it reſted ina kind of perfect ſtate ; and at lalt began ſo to decay, 
as plainly ſhowes, thar it declines rowards its latt Age. 

This is firlt proved, becauſe,as we ſee, in progreſle of time, Towers fall, 
Stones moulder, Temples and Images decay, whereby at lait they come to 
be diflolved; ſo we may perceive the parts of the World , ſenlibly ro 
moulder, and wear away ; a great part of the Earth goes away into Aire, 
(not ro ſay anything of thoſe greater concufſions, which make us fea; 
ſometimes, le{t the whole ſhould fall , and finking from under our feer, 
fink, as it were, into an abyſle ) the water alſo 1s partly exhaled into aire, 
partly ſo diſtributed through the earth, that it will nor all flow back again: 
the Aire is continually changed, many things going forth into 1t, and 
many produced again our of it. Laſtly the fire , (nor onely ours, but the 
Starry firealſo, as thar which is in the Sunne ) ſenſibly decayes by the 
emanation , and caſting forth of lighr. Wherefore, neither 1s there any 
reaſon, to think, that theſe bodies of the world will continue ever. 

Again, becauſe we ſee there is a continuall fight among the bodies of 
che world themſelves , through which ſometimes happen conflagrations, 
ſomerimes deluges, as it were with equall ſtrength. Bur, as in wraſtling, 
ſo is it neceſſary, that in the world one of the contraries prevaile at laſt, 
and deſtroy all things. If any ſhall demand , which of che ewo is the more 
likely to prevaile, it may be anſwer'd , The Fire, as being the more a&ive, 
and receiving patticular recruits from the Sun, and Heaven ; fo as ar laſt, 
it will come to get the upper hand , and the world thereupon periſh by 
conflagration. 

Laſtly, becauſe there is nothing indiſſolvable , bur either as it is ſolid, 
as an Arom ; or intactile, as vacuum; or hath nothing beyond ir, whence 
either a diſſolving cauſe may come, or whither it ſelfe may go forth, as che 
Liniverſe. But the world neither 1s ſolid , by reaſon of the vacuum inter- 
mix*d ; nor intaftile, by reaſon of corporeall nature ; nor hath nothing 
without it , byreaſon of its extremity : whence it followes, thar ade- 
ſtruction _ happen extrinſecally , by bodies incurring to it, and break» 
ing ir; bur, both excrinſecally, and intrinſecally , ir 1s capable of being 
diflolved. 

This I adde, becauſe the world may periſh, not onely by conflagracion, 
or if you will by inundation alſo, but by many other wates; amonglt which 
the chief is , that, as aliving Creature, ( to which TI already compar'dit ) 
the frame of the ſoul being unty'd, is difſolyed into ſeverall parts, and 
theſe at length are quire diflolved alſo, either by being diſſipated, and curn- 
ing into aire, and the moſt minute duſt, or ſerving again for the produdi- 
on of ſome orher living Creatures ; So the walls, as ir were, of the world 
decaying, and falling, the ſeverall pieces of it are diflolyed, and goe at 
lengrh into Atoms , which having gotten into the free ſpace of vacuum, 
-uſh downyards in a Tumult, and recommence their firſt motions ; or w_ 
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forward, far and long ; or ſoon fall upon other worlds; - or meeting with 


ocrher Aroms, joyne with them to the production of new Worlds, 


And though indeed, as a living Creature may be ſoone: or later diffol- 


ved by deparrure or the ſoul , ſo may either of theſe happen co the world 


yer 1t 15 more probable , tharit will ſo come ro palle, as that 11 a momen: 


chicher will all che crowd of matter throng to ger our, 


That the world, as I ſaid, 1s declining cowards its lalt age, is probable, 
for that the teeming earth, as I larely couched , ſcarce bringeth forth even 
liccle Animals > when as formerly ſhe produced large; and that ſhe nor 
wichour extream labour, brings forth corn and fruics, whereas at firft ſhe 
b:ought them forrh of her owne accord , in greac plenty. Whence 1c 
comes, thar there are frequent complaints , prailing the former ages, and 
accuſing the preſent, for thar they perceive not that 1t 15 the Courſe of 
things, that all things ſhould decay by liccle,and little, and, wearied with 


long ſpace of age, rendas it were to deltruktion, Iwiſh reaſon, rather 


chen che thing 1t ſelf did perſwade , that within a ſhort rime, we ſhall ſee 


all chings ſhatrer'd in pieces. 


CHAP. VIII. 
Of Infinite Worlds. 


Oreover, as to the demand, Whether there are, beſides this, not one- 
ly other worlds, but many, even infinite: this ſeems to be the an- 
{\wer, Thar there are infinite Worlds, For ® the Atoms being infinue , 4s we 
formerly (hewed, are carried throwgh infinige ſpaces, and that ſeverall wayes, 
in far diſtances from this world , and there meeting one another in mulituder, 
may /oyne to the produttion of infinite Worlds, Since the Atoms, being of this 
n4.ure, that a world may be made up , and conſiſt of them, cannot, by reaſon of 
their infinity, be conſumed, or exhauſted by one, nor any determinate number of 
Worlds, whether theſe worlds be ſuppoſed , framed after one faſhion, or after 
divers, It us not impoſſible therefore, but that there may be infinite Worlas. 

And indeeditis, as abſurd for a fingle world, to be made 1n an infinite 
Univerſe, as for one care of corn, to ſprout up in a vyalt field, ſowed with 
many grains ; for as in the field there are many cauſes, ro wit, many feeds 
apt to grow up , and places to produce them ; ſo in che Univerſe, behdes 
places, there are cauſes, not many, bur, infinite, namely Aroms, as Capa- 
ble of joyning, as rhoſe, of which this World was made up. 

Beſides, we ſee nor any generable rhing, ſo one, as rhar 1t hath not ma- 
ny like it ſelfe, in the ſame kind, ( for ſo men, ſo beaſts, ſo birds, ſo tiſhes 
are multiplied each under their particular ſpecies.) Wherefore, ſeeing 
that nor onely the Sun, rhe Moon, the Earth, the Sea, and rhe relt of the 
parts of the World were generated ; bur even the waole World it ſelfe, 
which conſiſts of them , we muſt acknowledge, that not onely Fo 
bur the World it ſelfe , are not ſingle, but many, as ro number, and ( for 
the reaſons alledged) infinice. INES, 

Now there being nothing to hinder, but that ſome Worlds may be like 
this of ours. orhers unlike it , for chere may be equall, there may be grea- 
rer, there may be leſſer ; there may be, rhar have the ſame parrs, diſpoſed 
ID the ſame order ; there may be, thar have different parts, or diſpoſed in a 
different order ; there may be . thar have the ſame figure ; there may be, 
that have a different, ( for though Atoms cannor have infinice variety of 


fioures, haying a determinate ſpace in their ſuperficies , yet may rhey be of 
more 


of time, nothing thereof ſhall remain excepc Aroms, and a deſolate ſpace ; 
for which way ſoever the gate of death, as it were, ſhall be fir opened. 
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more figures then we can number , as Round, Ovall, Pyramidal, &c.) 
although I ſay, there be no 9 029g in this, yer all theſe diyerficies 
are onely certain kinds of conditions, which vary the common qualicy, 
and nature of the World. 

Bur it ſeems, that each of the other Worlds , as this of ours, andeyet y 
compound which is made in that vaſt vacuity , and hath any reſemblance 
withthoſe things which fall under our obſeryation , 1s generated apart, 
and after a faſhion peculiar to it ſelfe, by certain comvolutions, and inter- 
textures of toms proper to 153 and this, whether it be generated in the 
intermundia, ( ſo we term the inrervall, included berwixt two or more 
Worlds, nor far diſtant from one, another) or ina multivacuous place , 
(that is, in which though there be grear and little bodies z yer vacuities 


. take up the greater ſhare of ir) or laſtly, inagreat unmixr, and pure 


yacuum) though not as ſome ( who aſſert ſuch a vacuum) deſcribe ir. 

For weareto underſtand, contrary tothem, that there floweth rogether, 
if not from infinite, at leaſt from one, or more Worlds, or imtermundiay ſome apt 
ſeeds, that ir, a congruons heap of Atoms, or little bodies, which are by degrees 
mutually adjoyned bere and there , andwvariouſly formed, and change place di- 
verſly, according 44 it happens, and withall receive from without ſome irr1gnous 
44 it wer? Accretions ; untill a bulk,, conſiſting of the whole aſſembl f all theſe, 
be made up, and gain a confiltency, 4s much as the principles, f which it was 
maae, can well bear. 

For it 4 not ſuſſicient, for the generation of a World, that a great heap of 
Aton:s be thrown together in a Vacuum, and, by the acceſſion of others , pron 
bigrer, till it roule into another vacuum: inthe ſame manner, as a heap of Snon, 
being tumbled upon ſnow , gathers ſtill mcre, and growes bigger, as was the 


 opinton of a certain Philoſopher, holding a neceſſity of ſuch a method: ſince 


rhus us repugnant to onr daily experience, For a heap , whoſe innermoſt ker- 
nelt, as it were, is ſolid, and its outermoſt ſhell ſolid alſo , can neither be 
rolled upand down , nor increaſed, if the part intercepted betwixt the 
kernell and the ſhell, be fluid, as in the world it is: 

Finally, that the other worlds alſo are , becauſe generated, ſubjeQ tg 
corruption, is too manifelt, to be mentioned ; thar ſome may be diſlolyed 
ſooner, others later, ſome by ſome cauſes , others by others , 1s a thing 
neceſſarily conſequent to the peculiar diverfity of every one. 


——— 


ON 3 Sh. + + + I 
Of I nf eriour Terrefiriall thi ngs. 


Ur that (omitring the reſt) we may ſpeak more particularly of this our 
world tince all things in it, are either contained within the compaile 
of the Earth, or exceed not the height of the ground, or are placed on high, 
that 1s raiſed aboye the earth's ſuperficies , and therefore, may generically 
be divided into the low, or rerteſtriall fort of things, and rhoſe which are 
{ublime, celeſttiall, or aeriall ; ler us then ſo order our diſcourſe, as t9 
ſpeak firlt of rhe former , in regard, thar as they are neerer, and more #2- 
miliarrous; ſo we may thence aſcend, by orderly degrees to diſcourſe, 
and define, what we ſhould moſt rationally conjecture of the latter; 
whi hare more remore fron: us, and lefle viſible to us. 
in che firſt place, we are to take a generall view of the body of the earth, 
xr of the vviter, a conſiderable part of this Maſle , and mingled diverſly 
ihtheearth, partly in its ſuperficies, partly in its very bowells ; _ 
Wards 
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wards of theſe leſſer bodies, with which we ſee thar whole maſſe cepteni- 
ſhed , whether inanimate, as minerals, ſtones, and plants; or animate , 
uſually called animals, 


CHAP, I. 
Of the Earth ſcituate in the midle of the World. 


Irt then, as to the Earth, we have already ſaid, how it was framed to- 
| * avon with che orher pacts of the world ; for it had been to no pur- 
poſe ro form 1t firit, beyond the utmoſt ſurtace of the world, and rhen 
convey it into the world already framed, fince it was ſufficient for that 
effect, that there were ſuch ſeeds found inthe univerſall maſſe, of which 
ic, with the other parrs of che world , might be generared ; in the ſame 
manner as it would be unnecellary , that living creatures ſhouldfirſt be 
ſeparated from, and carried deyond this infinity of things, and be formed 
there, that, being now perfected , they might be brought thence into this 
our region. Nor was it needfull that chey ſhould fir beexaRly wroughr 
in heaven, and thence tranſmicred toour earth, ſeeing no man can ſhow, 
why there mult needs be found ſach ſeeds there, of which animals, plants, 
nd other vitible compounds are made up, and could as well be found 
here ; or whence heaven hath this priviledge, of having ſufficient conyeni- 
ences for their generation and nutrition, more then our earth. 

It is already iaid, Thar the Earth, when the Heaven, and other higher 
bodies, didfly, as ic were, upwards, ſetled into the middle of rhe world , 
and there reſted as in the lowe.t place; we add now, that as it is the middle 
part ofthe world , towards which all heavy things fall, it followes nor, 
thar there 1s alio a middle parr of it, called the Center, towards which, 
all chings that ponderate are directed in a ſtreight line; for all heavy 
things fall it parallel motions, without any endeayour to meer in any 
angle, there being, as in the Univerſe, ſo alſo in our world , one region 
above, from which all heavy things come, andonely one below towards 
which they tend. | 

Whence, as they are nor ta be approved of, who ſay, there are Antipo- 
des , or men ſo ſcituared in a{trange region of the earth, that they walk 
wich their feet diamertically oppoſite co ours,in like manner as we {ee the 
images of men or other things , either (tand or go with their heads down- 
wards under the water ; for theſe Philoſophers endeavour ro maintain, 
contrary to the lawes of nature, and of heavy things , that men and other 
terreſtriall bodies placed there rend upwards or towards the earth; and 
that it is equally impoſſible they ſhould fall down from the earth to the 
inferiour places of thesky , as that bodies amongſt us here ſhould an-i1m- 
pell'd mount up to heaven. However, upon another account they ſpeak 
conſequently to their hypotheſis , that 'tis day with rhe antipodes when 
"ris nighr with us, and night with chem when 'cis our day. 

The earth then is framed indeed after a circular figure , but yet as a 
diſh or a drum is, nor like a ſphear or bowl ; for this ſurface of it which 
we inhabir, and which indeed 15 onely habitable , is flat or plain , and nor 
plobous, and ſuch asall heavy things are carried to it in a ſtreight line, or 
p-rpendicularly, as was formerly declared. 

This being ſo , here ariſerh a grear difficulty , how it can then be thar ic 
ſhould Rand Ready, and nor fall downwards into that region, into which 
the Antipodes would lide ; bur, the reaſon why the earth falls nor, ir, be- 
canſe it reſts npon the aire, 44 ally'd 19 it in narare; nor doth it any more burthes 
the aire than animals , which are of like nature with the earth , burthen 
the earth, No: 
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N6r i$it hard toconceive , that in the aire beneath rhere is a power to 
ſuRain the earth, becauſe the aire and the earth, by the generall con. 
rexrure of the world, are things not of different extraction , but ally'd ro 
one another by a certain affinity ; whence, as being parts of the ſame 
whole , one cannot be burtheniome ro the other, bur are held by a mu- 
rnall embrace, as if they had no gravity at all, eſpecially ſince this exth, 
however in this upper part of it more compacted and heayy, may , de- 
ſcending lower , be, by degrees , leflc ſolid, and ſo lefle weighty; ill ac 
length, in its loweſt part of all, it approach very near the nature of the 


aire which ſupports it, ; 
And for this reaſon I ſaid, that the earth was not made in ſome place 


our of the world , and thence brought into it , becauſe then it would 


| have preſſed the aire with its weight , as our bodies are ſen{ible of the leaſt 


weight , if impoſed from without ; whereas neither the head nor other 
parts are heavy to one another, by reaſon that they are agreeable to one 
another in nature , and knit to one another by the common law of the 
ſame whole. | 

And thar it ſeem not incredible , athing ſorenutous as 1s aire ſhould 
be able ro uphold ſogroſſe a bulk , do but confider how ſubtle a thing the 
ſoul or animal ſpirit 1s, and yet how groſle and weighty a bulk of the body 
it upholds and governs, and that onely by this means, becauſe it js athing 
joyned to ir, and aptly united co it, as the aire is to the earth, 

Bur we muſt not therefore conceive the Earth to be animaſe » much 
lefle agoddefle, for we have formerly Pn contrary ; rheeatth in- 
deed many times brings forth ſeverall living creatures , yer nor as being 
her ſelf animate, but becauſe, concaining various atoms , and divers ſeeds 
of things, ſhe produceth many things many wayes ; of which, animate 
beeings are formed. Some there are who call the earth, the grear mother of 
the gods, and Berecymhia, That to the earth theſe names be atcribured, if it 
be Tawfull ro make uſe of divine things thereby co hgnihe naturall things, 
may perhaps ſeem tolerable ; bur robelieye that there is a divinity in the 


earth, is no way allowable. 


CHAP. IL 
Of Earth-quakes, and the flames of Ftna. 


T ſeems wonderfull, how it comes to paſſe , That the Earth is ſome- 

rimes ſhaken and trembles; bur chis is an efte& which may happen from 
divers cauſes , ſuppoſing that the Earth, as I ſez no reaſon to doubt, is in 
all parts alike, and char below as well as above; ic hath caverns, breaches, 
and rivers, rolling great billowes, valt ſtones, &c, 

For the water may move the earth, ifit hath waſh'd or worn away 
ſome parts, which being made hollow , it can no longer be held up, as it 
was whillt they were entire ; or, if ſome wind drive upon channels, and 
lakes, or ſtanding-waters within the earth,and the | blow | impulſton eicher 
ſhake the earth from chence, or the agitation of the wind increaſing with 
its own motion , and ſtirring up it ſelf be carried from the bottom co the 
cop. asa veſſell cannor Rand Redfalt , untill the water which hath been 
troubled in it give over moving. 

Likewiſe the earth may receive a ſhock , by ſome part thereof ſuddeniy 
falling down, and thereby be moved, ſeeing that ſome of ics parts are up- 
held, as it were, with columns and pillars, which decaying and finking , 
the weight that is laid on them quakes : For we ſee whole houſes ſhake, by 


reaſon of the jumbling and ſuccuſſion of Carts and Chariors. 
Alſo 


| 


or oo 
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Alſo the very wind it ſelfe may move th2 earch, either if theexth (irs 
full of crannies and chinks) be ſhaken by 
one wind variouily di! perl 'd, and ialling into thole hotlow caverns, and 
”, 48 our limb; by 1n:1nuation orcold, rremble, 
Or, 1t the wind getting in at the 
r0p, and driving downwaras, the earth 1s driven upwards, by the aire under 
ir; which is ſomewniar grolle and watery , ( for it ſuitains the earth ) and 
ſhaken as ic were from benz arh, leaps up, which happens ro all rhings : 

not onely to thoſe Wilch ar 
ſo is 'erch how or bent, thts 10g P: 21t UPON, 1t recatles's bur allo again(t 
2,1fir beable ro itrike it back, as when Woodis plung' dinto 


\nteriour and lower parts, bein 


{9 tremble, in ſuch manne 


and are moved, whether we will or no : 


< torc'd againit any ching » hard or firme ; or 


if we conceive it turned into fare, and teſem- 
great deltruction of all chings, 
Foc as lightning, engender inacloud, breaks 
caorough 18 , and ſhakes the Aire wich wonderfull violence; in like mane 
ner, may the fire genzrated within the Caverns of the earth , 
vare and exagitate =d wind, break thorough it, and make it cremble. 

Now as there appears nat any caule, more likely chen char which is 
taken trom the wind, and chiefly in clus laſt manner, either by diſtributing 
It 1 :1finro many ſeverall cavities of the earth ;ir cauſerh arrembling only, 
2 a rranſpiracion through che looſer earth ) che earth 1s 
nat | #28 'oken tho-ough, as thar there is a breach made, or ſomerhing over- 
thrown, or turn'd awry; orelle by its being heaped up together in grea- 
ter Caverns, there may follow ſuch a ſuccuſſion and impullion, as. may 
heav: up, and cleave aſunder the Earth, 
(Qitrics, as in divers places it hach ofcen happe nd. 
rning the force of the wind , 
e, breaks thorough and ſhakes the earth, may ſerve to make us undet- 
riat the eruptions of fire which ofren happen in the ſame places, 
as at ,/£:94, proceed from the ſame cauſe 

For this Mountain 15 all hollow wichia, and (1 underpropped with 
raulcs of Aint, that the wind ſhur up in them, groweth hor, and bein 
kindled, fot cerhirs way thorough the breaches which ir finds above , and 
ears into the ſides of thoſe Caverns > whence ( together 
{moak ) it caſts up ſparkles and pumices, 

kinds he better to bring this to paſſe , the Sea lies at the foot of the 
Mountain, which rolling 1 its waves to and from the ſhore 
Caye-ns of the Hill exrend, thruſts in, and drives 
dy, the fire is augmented, and chzriſh'd, as with che blowing of bellowes. 


CHAP. 


Of the Sea, Rivers, Fountains, and the over-flowing of 


"The force of this wind, 
bling thunder , may be C naked on withag 
C147 oppoſe is pailug 


of a Coacer- 


/ a8 if there were 


and make gaps big enough to en- 
tombe whole 


ay hat [ ſay conce!t which beine rurned into 


with lame and 


, unto which the 
forward the aire, where- 


Son thoſe waters which are onthe Earth , ( for of thoſe which are 
generated on high, and thence fall down 1n rain, we ſhall ſpeak more 
opporcunely hereafter ) fir(t there is a vali body of chem , which we call 
: for becides thoſe in-land Seas which waſh our ſhores, there 1s alſo 
tern Sea, or Ocean, which, lowing abour all che habirable earth, 1s 
whe 20 by ſome, tobe ſo immediately placed under the Arch of Heaven, 
that the Sun and other Stars riſe from ic, and ſet in it, as we ſhall have 


2:calron r6 hew elle- 
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And indeed, the vaſineſle of the Sea being ſuch , it may be elteemed not 
the mot inconliderable reaſon , why the Sea ſeems not to be increaſedh 
the lowing ot ſo many Rivers into it ; tor all the Rivers are hardly like z 
d:p, compared to io immenſe a body. And wichall the Sun, who with his 
b-ains , lo ſoon dries wer garments z although he tu.k nor up much moi- 
{iuce from every place, yer from ſo large a Compalle, Cannot but rake 
away a great deal. Not to mention , how much rhe wands, which 1n one 
night many cimes dry up the wales , and harden the aut, may 10 iweeping 
along the Sea, conſune of 1t, 

Bur, the chiefeit reaſon ſcems to be this. The earth being a rare body, 
and eaiily pencrrated , and withall, waſhed on all hides by the Sea, che 
waters, as Well a; they are poured trom the earth 1nco the Sea, ſo multi they 
alſo ſoke down t:om the Sea into the earth, that they may riſe up 1n ſprings, 
and flow again. 

Neither need it trouble ns, thar the water of the Sea 1s ſalt, and the 
waters of ſp. ings , and rivers treſh 3 becauſe the water paſling our of the 
Seainto the earth, is trained in ſuch manner , thar it purs off the lictle 
bodies of ſalt, and returnes quite {trip'd of rhem. For, the body of the 
Sea, being commixed of ſalt , and of water; for as much, as the ſeeds of 
ſalt are more hooked , and thoſe of water more ſmooth, therefore, theſe 
glide ealily away , whilſt the others cannor but be entangled, and are all 
along left behind, 

Hence appeareth the cauſe, ( which ſeemeth the principa!l) cf the per- 
peruall Aowing of ſprings : where they riſe up, there may indeed be ſome 
z7reat quantity of water gather'd together, whi h may lerve for ſupply; 
bo vpon anot her account, they may be ſuppli'd, for as much, as theres 
ſmmething continually lowing , from beneath into them. Andrhough 
theſe ſubterrancous rivolets, ( as it were ) might be made up of the ſeve- 
rall ſeeds, which are diſperſed chrough the earth , yer mult theſe ſeeds be 
ſupplica by the Sea, which ſoaks into the earth, 

\V hence it comes to paſle, as was {aid , that thoſe rivolets diſperſing 
themiclves into lefier (tireams,, and running down into lower hollow re- 
ceprocles, and mecring there, at laſt, joyn rogerher 1n great Channells, 
and make large Rivers, which continually renew, and ſupply the immenſe 
YCa, 

But t1ncces there is nor any River more wonderfull cher Nz/z , for that 
every {ummer, it over-flowerh and watereth v92ypr, we muſt not there- 
fore, omit tolay, thar this may happen by reaſon of rhe Ereſian winds, 
which at thar ſeaſon, blowing towards ,,£gmpt , raiſe up the Seato the 
mourhs of NN. /#, and drive vp ſands thicher » ſo as Ni/ms cannot but (top, 
and (well, and riſing above 1ts Channel , over-flow rhe plaine yhich hes 
bencarh. 

Perhaps alſo, ir happens, for that the Erefian winds blowing from the 
Norch, carry the Clouds into the Sourh beyond v&gypt , which meering 
at ſome very high Mountains, are there crowded together, and ſqueeze 
forth rain, by which N/z#5 1s increaſed. | 

It may happenalſo , that the exceeding high Mountains of ,,£'hi0p14, 
may be cover'd with Snow , which being difſolyed by the Sun's exceſſive 
neat, fills the Channel of Nil, 
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CHAP, IV. 
Of the Propertres of ſome Waters , and of Ice. 


yonae:rtull ro the vulgar, lomir ar prefent thar property, which 1s 

ct «1n 10 thoſe we latt mentioned, , thar ali bough che water ſo eatily diſ- 

ſolves ſalt, and admits to be imbued by ir, yer there are ſome tweer 

fountains which ſpring our of the midit of the iea, For this plainly hap- 

nz hence, that the water burtting torth from the bottom ofthe ſea, \ r1- 

ſeth up with ſo great vehemency , char ir drives away on all tides the ſea- 
water, and n2ither ſuffers it nor urs ſalt to be mingled wich ir, 

Wondertull 1s that fountain 1n Epirws, over which flax or a taper is nn 
ſ09ne; pur, but ic 1s preſencly fer on fire and Aames. Ir ſeems, that from 
the earth which 1s Þ-neath it , ſo many leevs of hear are breathed forth , 
45 that rhough they are nor able ro heat the warer incheir paſſage chiough 
ir, yer as ſoon as ever they ger out of it into che open ai:e, running into 
the Hax and tapers, they atlociate themſelves with the fiery ſeeds, where- 
with ſuch things abound, and break forth inco flane ; inthe ſame manner 
25 when - putting Haine to a candle newly extiogyiſh'd, you may ſeeir 
liohr before the Hame touches it. 

| Buc what ſhall we ſay of that fountain, which is reported to be ar the 

remple of Jupiter Hammon , cold in the day time, and hot in thenighr > 
Certainly, the earth about chis fountain , rhough it be looſerthan other 
earth, yer being compreſs'd by the cold of nighe , it trikes out, or ſquee- 
zeth forth, andtranſmirs into the water many ſeeds of fire which ir con- 
tains, whereby the water groweth hot; bur being looſened by the heat 
of daygir ſucks back again, as it were , the ſaine ſeeds , whereby che warer 
b:commerh cold, 

It may likewiſe come to paſſe, thatthe water which is made hor through 
the ſame ſeeds, which are repreiſed in the nighr-rime by reaſon ot rhe 
cold aire, may become cold in the day time , the beams of the Sun paſſing 
ſo throvgh the warer , that rhey afford tothoſe ſeeds a free vent into the 
aire: juit as ice 18 diſſolved by the ſame piercing and rarifying beams ; 
and though the effects are contrary , yet may they proceed from rhe ſame 
cauſe, as the melring of wax, and hardning of clay. 

'Tis from the ſame cauſe, that water in wells 1s hor in the winter, cold 
mrthe ſummer. For in ſummer, the carth1s ratify'd by h2ar, and exhaleth 
rhe ſeeds of heat which are in her , by which means the water which is 
kept cloſe within hergbecomes colder. Bur in winter, the earth is com- 
pre's'd and condens'd with cold; whence,if ſhe hath any hear, ſhe ſquee- 
!2thit forrh into the wells. 

Theſe pur me in mind ro ſpeak of Ice , by. which the water , forgetring, 
5 it were, its naturall fluidity, growes ſolid and hard. Here we mult 
conceive, that thoſe bodies onely are capable of being made folid , which 
are made up of parts or lictle bodtes , thar have plain ſurfaces ; becauſe , 
by excluſion of vacuiry, the parts cohere belt with on? another ; whereas 
f thoſe little bodies be round, or joyned to round, or intermingled with 
Pin, there is a vacuum contained round abour them, into which rhe 
round may roll, and the plain bend : whence followerh ſofrneſſe and ( un- 
eſe there be ſome hooks that ftay it) fluxibility. | 

Ice therefore 15 made. either when the round little bodies which cauſe 
"Cat are thruſt our of the warer , and the plain which are in the ſame w1- 

\ Part whereof are 1cure-anv2l2d » Part obtuſe-angled ) are ehruſt up 

; Aaaaa 2 cloſe 


| that we may ſelect belies ſome properties of water , which ſeem: 
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cloſe rogether z or when thoſe little bodies are brought thither from 
without, ( and that for the moſt part from rhe aire , when ic 15 made cold 
by chem which beingcloſely prefied, and thruttivg our all the round thac 
chey meer, bring ſolidiry inco the water, 


CHAP. V. 
Of things Terrefiriall Inanimate. 


Ur method leading us to ſpeak of thoſe things which are generated 

of carth and water, it 1s 1n the firlt place manifeit, that thoſe 
rhings are either animare or 1nanimare. Ammate things are thoſe which 
bave ſenſe , and are vulgarly called Animals ; inanimare things are thoſe 
which want ſenſe , whence under this name are comprehended all thoſe , 
to which the name of Animal 1s nor applyed. 

Of rhis (ſort are, firit, certain moiſt things which are grewn conhiltent , 
as we ſee (alt, ſulphur, andill-ſcenred bicumen generated in the earth, 
Now theſe are the «chief cauſe, not onely of ſubtecraneous heat, andig- 
nivomous eruptions , as that of ,,£:n4, already ſpoken of, bur alſo of 
peliiferous exhalations,which being carried on high, cauſe Avernous lakes 
and diſeaſes. Wheretore we will ſpeak more _— of theſe , when we 
rrear of Meteors. Concerning Amber, which attraterh rawes, we ſhall 
ſay ſomerhing hereafter. 

Of this ſort alſoare Meralls, which were firſt found out upon occa- 
ſion of ſome woods, being burnt by lightning, or ſome other fire , which 
being quite burnt up» rhe meralls were melcedand ttuckto the roots, and 
thereupon dazled the eye with their ſplendour,and were obſery'd to retain 
the ſame figure wich the chincks1n which they lowed. Whence men con- 
jeured y thar the 1ame meralls being melted = the force of fire , might 
be formed into any figure,ceven,acurte or pointed; and by reaſon of the {0- 
lidity they had acquired, might be made fic to malleate, or to Rrike, or for 
other uſes. 

Moreover, not onely Lead, but alſo Gold and Silver lay negle&ed, as 
being found lefle commodious for thoſe uſes , and Brafie onely was in 
eſteem, of which were made datts, ſwords, axes, plough-ſhares , andthe 
like; untill Iron came to be found 9ur ; of which, then, they choſe rather 
ro-make theſe things, by reaſon it was of greater hardneſle, 

Of this ſort alſo are ttones, whereof many are daily generated, many 
broke off from rocks, but rhe main bodies of rocks and {tones were made 
from rhe beginning ; for by this means, as we ſaid formerly, mountains 
were firſt occaſlion'd , and ſometimes we find, that the earth encloſerh 
in her bowells, caverns, rocks, and broken (tones, as well as rivers, chan- 
nels, and winds, 

Now as Stones are ordinarily diſcerned by their hardneſſe and ſolidity, 
ſoin the firſt rank, as it were, may be reckoned Adamants, not damnify'd 
by blowes, ( for atryall of them being made upon anviles, they ſplit che 
iron) and huge Flints, out of which, by the troke of iron, fire flyeth, for 
they contain ſeeds of fire cloſe hidden in their veins ; neither doth the 
cold force of the iron hinder, bur char being Rirred up by its Rroke, they 
meet rogetherin one body or yum 

Laſtly, of rhe inanimate kind are Planrs, thar is, herbs and trees; for the 
ſoul is not without ſenſe. And we ſee, that of animate beeings , which 
from thence are called animals and living creatures, ſome have a moving 
and deſiderative ſoul, others a diſcurhve ; bur plants neither have ſenſe, 


nor either of thoſe ſouls, and therefore cannot be called animare things. 
Something 
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Something indeed they have common wich living creatures, that is , 
nutrition, augmentation, generation ; bur they perform theſe things by 
che impulſe of nature , nor by che direRion of a ſoul , and therefore are 
on-ly analogically , orfor reſemblance-ſake , ſa'd ro live and die as ani- 
mals. Whence allo whatſoever my ſaidof them, may brunderfinod 


by parit Y » and, in ſome proportion, by thoſe things which ſhall be ſaid of 


* living Crearures, 


| would add , that the originall of ſowing and grafting was , upon the 
obſervation men took, rhar berries and acorns ſhedding and falling ro the 
o-ound, ſprung up again and begor new plants, likerhoſe of which ſort 
chzy chemſelves were, Bur ic 1s enough ro have hinced this, 


CHAP. VI. 
Of the Loadftons in particular. 


Ut we muſt infilt a licele longer upon a thing, inanimate indeed, yer 

very admirable; I mean, the Herculean Stone, which we call alſo 
Magnet , for that it was firtt found in Magneſia. Ir is mach wondered at 
by reaſon of its ſingular power (or vertue) inattracting Iron, 

To explicare this power , we mult ſuppoſe three or four Principles ; 
one is, Thar there is a concinuall efluxion of lirtle bodies out of all 
chings : as, out of coloured and lucid bodies, low ſuch as belong to co- 
lour and light ; from hor and cold bodies, ſuch as belong to hear andcold ; 
from odorous bodies, ſuch as belong ro ſmell; and fo of the reſt. 

A ſecond is,that rhereis no bodie ſo ſolid, bur hath little vacuicies con- 
rained within it , as is manifeſt by all bodies, chrough which paſſerh moi- 
u-e, (or ſweat) light, ſound, heat, or cold. 

The chird , Thac theſe effluent little badies are not alike adaptable ro 
all chings. The Sun, by emiſſion of his beams, hardens clay, melts ſnow ; 
Fire reſolves metall , contracts leather ; Water makes hot iron harder , 
lather ſofrer; rhe Olive tree is birrer ro the rafte of man, pleaſing to goats; 
Marjoramis ſweer to the ſmell of man, hatefull ro ſwine, &c. 

The fourth , Thar the little vacuities are not of the ſame compaſſe in 
all rhings , wherefore neither can che ſame be accommodated to all lirtle 
bodies. This is manifeſt from the contexrures of the ſenſes, for rhe licrle 
bodi:s which affe&t theſe move not thole , or thoſe which affe& ſome one 
way, affe& others another ; as alſo from the contexrures of all chings elſe, 
for what will pznetrare one, will not penerrare another. | 

From theſe it is underſtood, that rhe Load-ftone may arrra& Iron ( and 
Amber Straw ) upon a double account. Far firit, we may imagine the 
aromns thar Aow our of the Srone foro ſnit with choſe which flow our 
of the Iron, char they eaſily knit rogerher; wh:refore being daſh2d on both 
hdes on the bodies of the Iron and rhe Srone, and bounding ba: k into rhe 
_ , they entangle with one another , and draw the Iron along with 
nem, 

Bur foraſmu.h as we ſee, that the Iron which is artraed by the Stone, 
3 ir ſelf able ro attra& other Iron; wherher ſhall we ſay, thar ſome of rhe 
particles flowing out ofthe Stone, hirring againſt the Iron, bound back , 
ind theſe are they which catch hold of rhe Iron. Orhers inſinuaring into 
I', piſſe with all ſwiftneſſe through the empty pores, and being Salhed 
292Iinft rhe Iron thar is next , into which rhey could nor all enter, 
alrhough they had penerraredit ; from thenre leaping back ro the firſt 
I-On,they made other complications like the former ; andif any happened 
to penetrate farrher, they likewiſe might arrrat another Iron, and rhar 
another, upon the ſame ground, More- 
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Moreover, it may be conceivedin this manner , that there low Certeir 
litc!- bodies, as well out of the 7. as our of tlie Iron, but more ang 
{tronger out of the Mapnet ; whereby it comes to patlie, that the aire 1s d:i- 
ven away much farther from about the Magnet, thay from abour the Iron, 
whereupon there arc many more little vacuities made abour ir than 
about the tron. And becauſe the Iron 13 placed within the compaſſe of the 
di;pclicd aire, there is mu h vacuum taken vp betwixtir and the Magner, 
W hence ir happens, that the lirtle boates leap to: ward more treely, to be 
carried into rhar place, and thereupon run towards the Magnet ; bur they 
cannot go thither in a great and extraordinary Company , without ent1- 
cing along the things that coherc with them; and ſothe whole maſſe;cyn- 
Gtivg of ſuch coherent chings, goes along with them, 

It may alſo be ſaid , that the motion of the Iron 1s aſſiſted by rhe ai:e, 
through its continuall motion and agitation. And that firit from the out- 
ward aire, which continually prejhng , and preſiing more vehemently 
where it mot abounds , cannor but drive the Iron into thar part where 
there is lefle, or which is more vacuous, as towards the Magnet, Next 
from the inward, which in the ſame manner continually agicating , mo» 
ving, and driving, cannot but give it a Motion Into that part, where there 
1s greate(t vacuit y. 


CHAP, VIL 
Of the generation of Animals. 


7 E come now to ſpeak of Animals , which are of ſo diffecent na- 

tures, ſome walking, others flying, others ſwimming, others Cree» 

pins; ſome being greater, ſome lefler ; ſome more pertect . ſome Jefle 

perte&t (even we nur ſelves alſo being Animals ) and yer withall (till of 

one nature, that nature diſcovers an admirable power in the compoſure 
ot them. | 

For lince nature is, as it were, in{try&ed by the things themſelves, and 
from their orderly procedure, and compelled by a kind of necelfity, oz 
by the concatenation of motions, tc pertorm theſe ſo many and fo dif- 
ferent effects, which we call rhe works of Nature ; this eſpecially appears 
in Animals, becauſe the concatenation of morions ſhows 1t 1elf ro be 
actificiall, chiefly in them , although procecding from a ſubſtimce urcerly 
vo19 ot realon. 

And although the atoms themſelves be nor endewed wirh reaſon , no: 
their motion govern'd by a rationall conduct, yer the nature ofevery 1t- 
ving creature inthe beginning of the world grew to be fuch, that, accor- 
ding ro the remperature of thoſe morions, which the aroms then had, 
other mocions [till and orhers followed, which being cauſed after rhe ſame 
manner, {till pzoducedtheir like. By which means thoſe motions, which 
in thebeginning were meerly caſuall , in proceſle of rime became artiti- 
ciall, and ſucceeded afrer a conltanr and dererminate order. 

Bur to a1ſcourſe more fully hereupon, Nivers kinds of Animals being 
produced in the beginning of the world, ir came to paſſe firit, by their r2- 

2iving congruous aliment, that thoſe aroms which are adaptable to on? 
another, were attracted and intangled by their fellow atoms, which were 
already in the Animal, ( thoſe which were rot adaptable being cu! 
off | ſo that a peculiar nuure to every one of chem, v/z. ſuch a compoune 
of ſuch atoms growes up fitit, and at lengrh becomes confirmed. 
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Next , that by the perperuall motion of aroms + and their 'Inerinſecall 
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nipg into the genirall parts , meer there from all places, and, there being 
2 diitinction of Sexes, atter mucuall appetition and coltion , are received 
inthe womb. 

After this , that th2 Atoms, or ſeminall bodies compounJed of them, 
and lowing t: om all parts, ( whence therefore, the ſceu may be conceive 4 
«a ſomething mcorpo. eail, nA 10 rigour indeed, becauſe onely vacuum is 
truely ſuch, bur in th: mot fam liar ſenſe of the wo: d, by which we terme any 
thi gincrporeall , whici eaſily pine rates through he mot ſolid bod:es ) that 
the Atoms I ſay, or thoſe ſeminall little bodies, which thus flowed from 
all parts, did rherefore, ( this motion continuing ) with-draw them from 
the cumule of others, and, like Aroms drawing theltr like, cherefore thoſe 
thac Come trom the head , would berake themſelves to one place ; thoſe 
f:0:n che breatt, into the next place ; and thoſe whi. h come from every 
orher part, eachrank themſelves in their dittinct (cituations ; and ſo ar 
length, a lictle Animal is for ned like that, whence the ſeed was taken. 

Mo:eover, that this little Animal is nouriſhed , and increaſeth by the 
attraction of like Aroms , or little bodies meeting rogetherin the womb ; 
untill ch2 womb being wearied , and no longer fit to nou'1th them, 
la:kens irs motions , or rather opens the door, and gives them leave ro 

02 0ut, | 

Further, that this Animal being after the ſame manner, fully grown up, 
and the continuall agiration of rhe Atoms, purſuing one anocher , not 
Cealin;g, 1t begerrerh another, like thing, and that other coniecquently 
another, 

Ac lengrh , rhar narcure being by little and lictle accuſtomed hereunto, 
Jearnerh, as 1t were, [0 to propagate Animals like 1n their kinds, as thar 
from the morion, and perperuall ſeries of Atoms, it derives a neceſſity of 
operating concinually in : nis manner. 

Thus much for the generation of thoſe Animals, which are made by 
propagation ; as for thoſe, which we ſometimes ſee produced otherwile, 
they may be generated after rhe ſa:;ne manner , asall chings ar firit were ; 
whether ſome ſee..s of them were remaining , formed from rhe very be- 
vinning; or whether daily formed, either within, or withour, the Animals 
themſelves ; and if within, then thrult out; (as 1n the generation of worms 
and flies, leaving behind them ſome remainders , eirher in che earth, or 
elſe-whzre; of which,other Animals, of the ſame kinds, are b2gotren. 

What I ſaid of the defluxion of ſeed, I meane nor onely, on the parts 
of the Male, bur of the Female alſo, ſeeing that (he lixewiſe emirterh, 
having pa-aſtarz or celticles, though placed in a contraty way , and there- 
fore, 15 ſh2 defrous of coition. 

And this indeed, ſeems neceſſary to be granted, towards, giving the 
reaſon, why a Male or Female is formed ; for nothing can be alledgz 
more proper then rh1s 5 that whereas, thz young one coniſts of rhe feds, 
both of its fire and dam , if chart of the fire predominarte, it proves Male, if 
thar of the dam, Female. RIn.s 

| Hencealſn, may be given a cauſe ofthe reſemblance which it harh, ro 
elther, or both its parents : - for if the Female with a ſudden torce arrracts, 
and ſnatcherh away the ſeed of the Male, thenthe young one becometrh 
lixe the dam ; if both alike, it becomerh like both, bur mixcly. 

Ifyou demand , why child:en are ſometimes like their Grand-fathers, 
or vreat-Grand-farhers, the reaſon ſeems to be chis ; the ſeed is made up 
ot many lirrle bulks, which are nor alwayes, all of chem diflolved into 
Atoms, or neereſt ro Atoms, in the firſt, or next generations, bur art 
length in ſome one of the following generations, they unfold themſelves 
In fuch manner, as that, what they might have done in the immediate, they 


*xhibir onely in the remote. Bur 
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Bur whence comes barrenneſſe > From the Seed's being eirh2r thinner 
then ic ought , foas ir Cannot talten on the place; or thicker. {0 4S If 
Canno! caiily be commixed : tor there 1s requiiite, a due proportion be- 
rwixt the iceds of the Male, and of th: Female ; whence 1t happens, thar 
many times, the ſame Man or Woman, who are incapable of having Ch'l- 
g..n by ne, may yer have them by another; Iomir orher reaſons, as trum 
the *11menr, nc It 15 manitelt, that Aliment by which ſecd 15 encreateg 
differs trom that, whereby it is arrenuated, and watlticd, 


CHAP, VIII. 
Of the uſe of parts in Animals. 


Ence followes , that the parts of Animals were not from the very be. 

e1nning, of things framed, afrer the faſhion they have now, tor thole 
ends and ules: whereto we [ce them now terye, (tor there was no caule to 
fore-ſce this end, nor any thing precedent ro which that cauſe attending, 
and thence raking a conjecturall aime , mighr defigne any ſu. h faſhion) 
bur becauſe it happened, that rhe m were made, and did exilt as we now 
ſeerhem ; theretore they came ro be applied to theſe uſes , rather thznto 
others, and being firſt made , themſelves became afterwards the occaſion 
of their owne ulefullneſle, and inſinuated rhe knowledye of it, intothe 
minds of rhe uſers, 

The eyes therefore, were not made to ſee, nor the ears to hear, nor the 
tongue to ſpeak, nor the hands to work , nor the feet to goes for all theſe 
members were made before there was Seeing, Heating, Speaking, Wor- 
king, Going; bur theſe became their functions, after they had been 
made. 

For the ſoul being formed rogether with, and within the body, and 
moreover being capable of ſenſe, the eye happened ro be made of ſuch a 
contexrure, that the ſoul being applied untoit , could nor bur Procuce 
the ſenſitive act of ſeeing ; and rhe ear of ſuch, as thar being joyncd ro it, 
it could not but produce hearing ; and there being within the body, made 
rogzther wirh it, an Animal ſpirit capable co impell and move, the rongue 
happened to be framed atrer ſuch a contexture , as thar this ſpirit coming 
to1', could nor but move it, and break the aire, ( which at the ſame time 
1s breathed forth ) into words, In like manner, the hands, the feet, and 
the re{t of the Limbs, were ſo faſhioned, as that this ſpirit ruſhing inco 
them, could nor but give this morion to one, andthat to the other. 

As for the tendons, which are plainly the organs, by which the parts 
are ({tirred, it is evident, thar the actions are not {trony, becauſe theſe are 
big ; nor remiſle, becauſe they are ſmall ; bur the ations are ſuch or ſuch, 
according to the occations of frequent, or ſeldome uſing them : Bur the 
bigneſle of the rendons,, followes the quanrirty of the motion, {o thar, 
thoſe which are exerciſed are in good plight, and grow conveniently big- 
ger, thoſe which lie idle, thrive nor, but watt away, IT 

Wherefore, the tendons were nor ſo formed by nature, as if it were bet- 
ter, that they, ſhould be ſtrong and big , for the diſcharge of vehement 
fun&tions ; weak and ſlender, tor the weaker, ( for we ſec even Apes hav? 
fingers faſhioned like ours ) bur, 25 was ſaid before, thoſe whichare exe:- 
ciſed, mult of neceſſity be big , becauſe they are well nouriſhed, znd 
thoſe which are nor exerciſed, ſmall, becauſe rhey are leſſe nouriſhed. 

For confirmation hereof , may be alledg2d, rhat molt parrs are ſome- 
times direRed to thoſe uſes, for which no man will ſay they were deſign'd; 
and this, when either neceſſity or o<caton, or ſome conjeRure raken elſe- 
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where lates rhem open to us, as men would not ſo much as dream of 


tuhing with weapons , 1 they had nor firtt fought with rheir hands ; nor 
or holaing ſhickds b<tore them, if chey had not nctt tele wounds thar were 


a. 


rob- av01ded ; no; of making tott beds , if rhey had nor hit flepe on the 
ound ; nor of making cuP+, it they h:d nor drunk water brit our of rhe 
n11ds 3 no: of yaking houtes , if they had not been acquainted with the 
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CHAP. IX. 
Of the Soul, the intrinſecall form of Animals. 


Ft us now come to the Soul, by which Animals are, and from it have 
| ther: denomination, Inthe tit place, we mutt con. erve lr to be cor- 
F wool ) F | my miſt ie 4, 185 ON | 5, Cc V9alg m.de up 0 moſt ſub c pt ticles, 
|); uh: lets 17 ey who afſt: 773 17 15 ,4.C01 poreul bt [1denr tl thry abuſe the w rd, "ay 
the favigexcooding 3; tary, x eprit veety h, it could neither act nor ſuf- 
fer, [t could not act, tor it «ou'd not tous hany thimg ; 1t could not tute 
fer, for it could noc bz rou lWaby any thing , but would be 4s A mecr Vi 
nity, which, as1 fad beloc, r ſuch, thari canwenber act ror ſ..ffer any 
thn, bat enely affords f ee mo 0310 bo ies piſſing thirougn I*, 

Now has the ſoul aits ana ſaters [ met, '5 maxiſeſtly declared by theſe 
thinss, which Þapper ab nt 5 ſenſes and iffectiors 4 asallo by the motions 
wherewtirh it 1m;pell: the members, and, from within, governerh rhe 
whole Animal , rutnerh ic abour, rran!ports it with dreams , and, 1n ge- 
ne-all, by irs unioON and conſent, ro mIx 1n one compound with this 
o-ofler matrer, which uſually, upon this occalion , 15 more particularly 
reemed tho body. 

llay, it 15 a moſt renuious and ſubtle body, for thar ir is made up of 
mo innings or moſt [, b lilitt.e bodies ; which, 45 they are for the moſt part, 
exceed no ſmall, fo are t'ey woryromnd ; orhet wiſe they could not pere 
mere, and cohere inrrintecally with the whole body, and with all irs 
price, as with veines, nerves entralls, andthe ret. Whi.h is manifeſt 
2v.ni-om hence, for that wh:nrhe ſoul gnerh our of the body, we hnde 
nor that any thing i« taken off t-on the whole, neirher as 1 1t8 ligure nor 

« bar like \Wine , when irs flower or (pri 18 gone; or Unguenr , 


thar hl s { forthe wine and ungu-nt retain the ſame quan- 
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try, as if nov hing of chem were p2rtihed, Snrhior tae Soul, it you thauld 
117117 bo rn ht - roll-d up rogether , Mignt b».: contained al :mo9{t Ina 
ma Lens wiv vl nl yoc : 
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Neverrhlefs, though ic be of ſu hi futile conrexrure, yet is it mixed 
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thing, m»de np and contemperared "E140 n1erhing 1e-y, ſomething aeriall, 
Ovmeihing ious, and 1 fourth whi.h hath no name ; by means whereof, 
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Tha -ortar ic + h--aufe when 2 thin breath departs our of the body 
Of 1eving pron thitbrer his mixed with hear, and hear attracts aire, 
th h:ing no h 22r without ae, Thus we have three of thoſe things 
wh mike up the Sol; 2nd bernie rhere 18 none of theſe three from 
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Ion", rhoangh withour aname, Whereunto the ſenlitive faculty may be 
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likewiſe be ſome fourth thing, rhe cau'e «Sy rs ſenſe. 

Now the neceſlity of this tourth bzing mantte!:, up"N aNoth2» accour!, 
Anger, by which the hea: e bco1ls , Eon 1P2:: rleint ne cyes., « CONY?MH 
ceth, thac there 1s hear 1N 1t : (ear, exc icing horour th: oughout rhe limb 
argues a Cold or copious br earhorwind ; and ene calm tate of the b;oa? , 
and ſerenity of the COountrenance, dz mori! rates there 1s att 

Whence 1t comes to paſle , that rhoje animal: im which heat is preds- 
minant, are angry,as Lions; thoſe 1n winch a ccId breath, are :imo: OUS, 
as Harrs ; thoie in which an as riall portion, are More Quiet , and, as 1r 
were, of a middle condit: on be eween rap mh and Harts.as OXxXcn. Th&. fone 
difference is alſo rr be obſerva amongtt Me 

Laitly , alchovgh rhe Soul be a mixr 49 compounded thing , ond chi; 
fourrh nameleſle thing, or ſenſitive faculty, be he chief ofirs parrs, ( it 
being , in a manner, the ſoul of rhe ſoul, tor from 1t the {6 ul hath hit it 
15s a ſoul, andir diitingutſhes animals from ork. things , 25 their inttin- 
ſecall t- Im, and eſſent1all difference) neverthcle Me the ſc Darts are 10 per- 
fectly contemperared, as thar of them 1s made one ſubitan:e , and thar 
molt ſnbrle and mot coherent ; neirher, as long as the ſoul 18 in th- Dody, 
can theſe four be ſ-pirared from cher. ny morethzn odo r, he -Ar, or 
ſapor, which are naturall co any inward par: of the body , « anbe (cParated 
fr0 Mm1r. 

Now this ſubRance, being contained inthe bod and coherent, as it 
wee, with ir, 15, ina manner, upheld by it , and 1s likewiſe the Caule of 
all the fa: ulries, paſſions , and mo11ons 1N the body , and! mutually 
raineth the b «dy, anc gnvernet h ir, and is moreover rhe cauſe ot its health 
os {2-v1rton, and can no more beſevered from rhe body , without 
the Inrion thereof, then ſcent can be divided from frankinctnl?, 
V1" hy ) 1 — 10N of 1t5 naru; So 

I thall not need ro rake notice, thar one of che Narurall Philoſ WIE 2's 
ſeems, withour any reaſon , ro-concerve, that there are as many Part © of 
the toul , 2< of the body, whi h are mutually applyed ro nne anvrher, 
For th: ſubſtance of the ſoul being ſo ſubcle , and the bulk of the Us y | 
eroſſe , doubrleſſe irs pr inciples muſt be more ſubtie, and fewer rh: 
thoſe of the bod y ; ſorhar every one of theſe coneres not with 7 "Noth 
bur each cfthem ro little bultks and he? p5 , asit were , that Con!i.ts of a 
oreater number, Whenceir com es to palle . that ſo pay 1a Fi 
when dnit , or a anat 56 upon the body, nor a milt 1n the nizhe, nor 
rhe ſpiders thred, ner feath-rs, nor thiflle-down, or the like, when 
mezr with them : FA heoiny wh thac more ot the iicele bodies, winch 
are mirgled with rhe parrs of rliz ſonl,, beſtirred up, bet cre they can feel 
any Fm no thar l cherb ot icikeeationg: 

We mul tu-ther obſerve. thor rhere is ſome internall part Of rhe body 
dela > enaiinemlicg 2s thir where the ſoul adneres ror, it receives an 
extraordinary perf2tion. This perfetion 15 rhe Mind, the Inrelles; 9: 
thr which we «all the rationall pare of rhe fqn; becauſe ( the orher pit 
diffuſed rhrough the whole: body being 1rrationa i this onely diſc ourſerh, 

Now foraſmuch as the ir rational partis two-fold, Senſe, and Aﬀecti- 
on AQ” Appetite , andthe Intelle& is berwezn both » for it hich che Seri? 
going b-ſore 1t tn Judge of raings ,  andrhe \pperite comming atre* \', 

mr Sys age ofa oment it may dire it. We {hall therefore, being 50 
Pak ol 1) begin with rhe cjat/ns, 
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CHAP, X. 


Of Senſe in generall, which is the Soul (C as it were Þ & 
of tLe youl. 


O ſpeak therefore firit of Senſe 1n generall.: 'we mult obferye, that 

the toul polleilerh 1c after ſuch a manner, asthar both to have ir, and 
"0 "m C 1t,, 1t requirerh che body , as being rhe thing wherein it is contai- 

ind with whi. 'hit operates. Now the b-dy afford: 1s this to the ſos!, 
viz, that 1: hath a prin ciple ſ nſation, and is abe to uſe ut, becommeth ic ſel) r 
partic:pa at of — s effect, wh.ch aeperdeth upon that principle » (that 5 to 
Ut t :elet h or P. reciouns] but nor of alt things that belong thereto » as Ot 
* nu T6 f» and rhe like, 

\ = {ore it 18 not to be wondered at , that the body, when the for! 'F) 
{-narte 1, remainerty void of ſenſe ; fir it 4 d nat of it ſe lt poſſeſſe this facu'ty , 
but oe) - ade ready for tize ſo , which ws : ongenious with it : which ſoul, 
by 18-41 "Y Fac alty coeffette, 7B. 1/2: body , exer cofing,by 4 peculiar mutton 
of eve. the 11 t of ſenſ.tion, erverh ſe nf , ot onely rout ſelf, but to the body alſo, 
by wi 401 9f i "be: "A net r1bo Yr Fd 2d, cohe}/ 10%, Ir 1104 W; th one another, 

Thus 1t COMNes t paſſe : os not the ſoul alone , nor the body alone , 
per. cive 07 feel, bur rather both cogerher ; and rhough the ptinciple of 
ſen[arion b inthe 1oul, yer who ever nolds, that che body doth not per 
ceive Nr feel rogerls r wirchth-toul, and believerh, thar the EA 4 Gn 
miroled wirh the whole body , 1s able other ſelf to perform this motion 
of 111 1r1oN, he oppugn3 a thing molt manitett, 

And they who iay, ( as ſome do) that the eyes ſee not any thing, bur 
1 15 rhe ſoul on<Ily har (reth through them, as chrough opendonrs , ob- 
ſerve not , thar 1t the eyes were like doors, WC might ice things much 
betrer 15 nur eyes Were Our, as 1t th: doors were caken awa 

Now that which here ſee ns the greatelt diſh: ulty being this . How ic 
cones to paſſe, thar a rhing ſen! JED < , Or capable of ſenſe, ny be gene- 
[red of p* inciples rhat ace wholly inleniitive, or void of ſenſe; weare ro 
take notice , that this 15 ro be aſcribedro fome neceſlary and peculiar 
magnitude, figure, motion y polition, and order of thoſe principles , as 
Wa; before declared when we treated of Qualities, tor the taculr y of Senſe 
13 on2 of the qualities ; which thar it appear where it was not , requireth, 
that rhzre be tome addition, derraction, trani{poli:ition and, in a word, 
a n'w Contexrure, able ro Fe thar whi: hthe former could nor. 

Yer we mult nor therefore be :lieve, that ttones, wood, clods of ear ith, 
and ſuch like compounds, perc: eive or feel; tor, as other 7 qualiries, lo this 
alſn, 15 not begotten of every mixtion, or of rhe mixt1on of any kind of 
things » bur it is wholly requiſite , rhar the principles b: endued with 
ſuch a bigneſle, ſuch fhgures, motions, orders, and rhe like acctdentrs ; 
Whence 1t Comes to paſle, that even otearrh, wood, and the like, 
when putriti'd by rain, and heated by the Sun, the poftition and order of 
tne! 7 parts being hanged, turn into Worms and other ſenſitive rhin 2s. 
This may be under{tood from the ſeverallaliments, whi h being -pplyed 
tOthe bodies of living creatures , and variouſly re -red, dn, in like man- 
ner, of inſenſitive becomeſenſitive ; as wood applyed to fire, of not-bur- 
ning becommeth burning. 

And that it may appear hw much ſome are mittaken , who aſſerr, rhat 


. 
n 


? 


Aa% principles whereof ſenſe and ſentitive things contfift, mu} be ſenſ1- 
ty2; conſider, that if they we! e ſuch, thy mntt be loft , foraſmuch as no 
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hard, or ſolid thing is capable of ſenſe, and conſequently, as we argued 
before, they mult be corruprible ; bgcauſe , uoleſle they are ſolid, they 
may be diminiſhed, and 10 loſe their nature , whereas the principles of 
things, as we have otren heretofore alledged , mult be 1ncorcuprible, and 
perinanent, IT 

Ir may or herwiſe be proved thus; If we allow che principles to be incor. 
ruptible, we cannot conceive them to be lſenlitive ; neither as parts, for 

arts {ſevered from the whole, fcel nor ; neither as wholes , for then they 
would be Animals, and coniequently mortall, or corruptible, which is 
contrary to the Hypotheſis, Moreover , if we ſhould admit that they are 
borh Animals, and [ſmmortall , it would follow, that no ſuch Animals a; 
we now bebold, ( that 1s, ot a peculiar kind, and agreeing 1n one |pecics ) 
could be generated ; bur onely a heap of ſeverall lictle Animals, 

Furthermore, if ſenſitive things mult be generated of ſenſitive, rhat js, 
like of like, it will be neccflary, as we ſaid before, that a man, ( for exam- 
ple ) confiit of principles that laugh, weep, ratiocinate , diiceutſe of the 
mixture of rhings, and ot themſelves , enquiring of what things they con- 
ſi1t, and theſe being like ro corruptible things, mult conlitt of others, and 
choſe likewiſe of others, into intinite, 

Now it being well known, that inthe bodies of Animals there are'f:ye 
diltin&t Organs of ſenſe, by which the ſoul, (orth- tenhrive faculty in her) 
apprehends, and perceives ſenſible objects, ſeverall wayes, that is, by 
Seeing, Hearing, Smelling, Taliing, Touching , nothing hinders, bur 
that we allow five {enſes, the Sight, the Hearing, the Smell, che Tatte, and 
the Touch, 

All chis diverſity ariſeth from hence, that on one {:de the ſpecies of 
colours, and vilible things, as alſo {cunds, odors, ſapors, and other qui- 
liries, are made up of little bodies, endewed with particular Maynirudes, 
figures, pofirions, orders; and motions. On the other fide, the Organs of 
{1ghr, hearingy and rhe reit of the ſenſes, are of ſuch contextures, as con- 
tain little vacuities, or pores, which have likewiſe peculiar magnitudes, 
figures, poſitions, and orders, and theſe organs being various , have ſeve- 
rall aprnefles and proportions, to which the ſeverall lictle bodies of the 
qualities are commenlurated, fo as ſome can receive into themſelves theſe, 
others thoſe, whence it happens, rhar onely rheſe lictle bodies of which 
the ipecres of colour contilt, are capable of penerraring into the Organ of 
ſigh, and ro move, and aftect it after that manner : bur ſo are not the hit- 
tle bodies, whic hare onely capable of piercing, moving, and affecting the 
organ of Hearing , orthoſe, which can onely atte& that of the Touch, and 
ſo ot the re{t. 

Hence alſo, when we obſerve, thar not only Animals of different kinds, 
bac even amongit Men themſelves , ſome are nor afteted with rhe ſame 
ſenlible objects, we may underitand , that there is not in them the lame 
kind of contexture. And fince in all little bodies blended, and mingled 
rozether ; ſome will naturally agree with others, ſome nor, rherefore, 
neither can the impreflion, and appreheniions, orſenſation of the {ame 
quality, b: made in all animals, neither can a ſenſible obje& affect all 
animals alike with all its parts, bur each one with rhoſe qualities onely 
which are ſuitable ro their ſenſes, and convevient to affet them. 

I ſhall adde nothing concerning the common objeRs of ſenſe, a5 mag 
ni:ude houre, morion, and chelike , which are perceptible by more ſen- 
ies rhen on? « for y/hae we ſaid of th2m in th2 Canonick, is ſufficient. 
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CHAP. XI 
Of Sight, and of the Images which glideinto it. 


| I to ipeak ſomething of every ſenſe, we mult begin wich Sight, 
whoſe organ manitettly 1s the eye ; nor 1s it lefle evident , that r-2 
exiernall appear ances, and forms of things, are therefore ſcen by U: ; becanſe Lane. 
{ me.hing g des from without, or from the b ects, iNt9 HS, [11.41 35 1H10 OUY eye. 

Burt befo:e we undertake to ſhow , that this 1s far more probable, then 

what orhers allert ; we mult declare, whether there be any thing, which 
Comes trom the things themiclves, into our eye, and of what naru:e it is. 

Fir:t rhen we affirm , that nothing hinders bur chart certain e/fluxious Laert. 
of A:oms, perpet1ally flying in an uninterrupted cuurſe , are ſem from the ſu - 
faces of bodies, in which alſo the ſame poſution, aud ſame order may ve preſerved, 
which was found in the ſuperficies, 4nd ſolids of the very bidies themſelves, 
whence [.:ch effluxions are, as it were forms, ftonres, or [mages of theſe bodies, 
from which they are derived, and reſemb/ing them ;u all their Lineaments, and 
moreover, ar: f.ur more ſubile then any of the things themſelves, which by them 
are made viſible tous, This then is the nainre of thoſe forms or f:ourzs, which 
weuſ:rocal, Idola,or Images, 

N.r isu d fficult, that ſuch kind of contex:ures (honld be found in the middle 
aire, or amb:ently d ffuſed ſpace ; nor that there ſha«d be in the things chem- 
ſelves, and eſpecia ly in he Atoms, certain diſpoſitions rendring them, ay! t9 
make repre fentaluons, which are onely meer empiy CAVES , 4-14 ſuper fic iall tc- 
nurtics of n» de.erminable d:pth, * Burt in this place, we ſpeax of thoſe eflu- * Lucre!, 


Ibid. 


viums, which are as it were thin films , or $kins {tript from the remaining 


bodies. 
Nor yer is it difficult, that images of this nature ſhould flow from rhe Lyucyer, locccic. 


be, 

out-{ides of bodies, as 1s hence proved, that there lowing ever ſomething 
from the inner parts of bodies, as {mell, Hear, cold, ( as we hinted former- 
ly)ic is far more eatie,, that (ſomething ſhould fi>w, or be carried away 
from their out molt parts ; fincetheatoms , as well in one as the other, 
are in a pzrperuall endeavour of diſentangling themſelves t9 ger away, bur 
in the former caſe, being cover'd with other atoms, they tind reſittance, 
whereas in the latrer, being placed in the fore-front of the body, they find 
none, Adde, thar hence alta they gain the advantange of flying out from 
the {uperfic1es in the ſame order, and rank which rhey held 5 bn - Where- 
35 thole which come from within, cannot bur change their poſtures, being 
Iften ditiu:bed in the way, by their anfractuous paſlages. 

Now thar there are indeed ſuch efluviums , may hence be proved, that Ibid. 
if he Sun beams paſſe thorough curtains, red ( for example ) or of any 
other colour, drawn before the Theaters, ſuch ſubtle emitlions are ſent 
tromehem , as make all things behind them appear ſo coloured. Bur the 
experiment from Looking-glaſles, is more then ſufficient ; for theſe clear- 
ly (how, thar there are indeed ſuch efluviums emitted from bodies, in 
regard, the bodies being preſent, they light upon the glaſle ; if any thing 
nrervene they are hindred from coming thither ; if the bodies be moved, 
they move alſo ; if inverted, they alſo are inverted ; if che bodies retire, 
they alſo goe back ; if they are taken away, they wholly diſappear. 

Bur for 11much as there is n9 pornt of time , in which theſe [mages flow nat PE 
myo the Medium , arub:leſſe, their produ-tion muſt be mad: in a point of tim, at; 
and b; perpernally flowing ont at the ſuper ficies » inacontinued4 ftream, For 
thereaſon, why they carnn be diſcerned apart, is, becanſ:, when one 1994 | gaes 
away, another coherently ſucceeds, aud ſupplies its room ; and nſt antly preſer _ 

the 
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the ſame order aud po 411 | 40m nwhich is m he ſuperfic e: of cr1e ſolid body, 
177 4 tha; fy A ong 1: Mei, uM ACTERT {fame p (4l, ho: eb A if ? they ave Cone 
fo: dow) W h-nce ic comes to paſſe, that the body alwaics appzarerh with 
thetrne accidents, and 1n the lame form, 

| mcan here, 1 hat form wii'chis proper to the body, andis conceivedro 
be 2 collection ( as it were) © t Patts , c1\poledin a Certain order , or ( as It 
were ) thz fup 2 (1Cles ltr behind Þy che mage, which flies away from ir. 

It may here ſcem [trange, har the body ieemerh no more to be dimi- 
niſhed, rien as 1t nothin; ar all were raken of tfromit ; bur this is by rea- 
ſon of their extraordinary te: ulty, which cannot be und: rizood, without 
rt Cone C1vINg rhe renuity of the aroms, (once: ning this, We 1n{tanc 'd 
forme:ly, an animal (o mall, as 1t \ve {uppoic it divided :1nto three Parts, 
eacin of them will be indifce! :nable ; and yer for pertormaence of thoſe ani- 
mal ſuntions which « dilc hargerh, ir mull necetlarily be made up of [uh 
parts and paiticles as can tardly be formed , without innumerabl? MY. 
ads of atoms. 

Nor to mention, in confirmation of the probability hereof, thar there 
are many odorons things, out of which, . Ar fomcrhing nceſlanrly 
flow, yet for along rime nothingappeareth to be dimun iſhed, either as to 
thei ir heure Or we' ohr, notwirhtianding rhat the eil.uviums our of them 

-e fa: o-o1er, and morenumerous the n che ſe 1mages, which flow our 
lone wir! Looms yet are ſo inconſidetable a parc ot the things that flow 
out, a5 NO man can eypreſle. 

\Vonderfull alſo may ſeem their celeriry inflying our ; bur this muſt 
be underiiood by theccle rity of the aroms 5 formerly declared : for theſe 
images , by rcalon of the tenuit y we {poke of, being nothing elſe bur 
Certain contextures of 1mple a Toms , hat e Aceley: yy hevand all imag: WAIT, 
an1 their pi\ſapetÞ 0:0 the tranſparent place which iv round about them, T 
['bethar which i 1h 03 0 h the i; fonice ff. ces , there be; 1g not much difference , 
be: 1r1ſe they meet few or no obſtacles in the ſpace wh, ch ſurroun 's them, Cer- 
rainly , if the lis ar of he Sun and other Stars can come ſo (witrly ( as we 
Ob! erve)f: -Oom heaven, rhe celerity of theſe images ought ro bz, if not 
ereater, yer not leile, by reaſon of "the atoms which and inthe ſurface of 
che body , reaGy tor motion, and have nt orhing TO Zeta d them, 


CHAP, XII, 
T hat Seeing rs perform d by means of thoſe Images. 


*Heſe things pre{uppoſed , fn: = CONCe1yC , that exiernall and d:/tnit 
thinns ae therefore [+ e: by us 5 bect JG they inp nt in vous eye the ima '"e 


of their colour of fin: - the * AIYe1Hter we ng be ween them and ww, per cm 
the. fire sf a Sea CS, meinsof wrich, this impreſſion ts made, O.hers ver 'Þ 
tha this ts c Fetted hy the raies or effluv/ums, (ent from us or ony ees re the ch- 
0 (rt il is far T7 D -»b; '!ble. ' Pat tis s per t\rmed by th, ſe / mages we {poke 
6's VCOC 31331110 T1008 the tht: 87, 07 their colour a1 { fi r4 ty Now 171 045, 
and proforming 4 Cont rims mapnii;ae , enter into our exes , and "ribe our 


[ ; > . ; wb 
| n 4 _ ww. 
- j 4 } } y s F 4 A i } [ 1 . ? #1 g DN. 


Thi: piltares n ( or 1mpreflion ) indeed is a rhing extream ha-d , and 
p2:h:14 impoſtible to be explicared; and as tor the e: nifhon of raivs on: « 
anc ay 5 ir is unimagina 2ble what che Looking-glaſſes ſend our of them , 


127 th-\ allo (1 uld ha ve 1mag ah, pain! eq in rnems: abu wh r Soble 7 WC 
m7 1 moment 18 ſent from rhe eye, intothe whole vyatlt cizcumference ot 
rhe heavens, 

To om::, that fince in hearing, ſmeliivg, taſting, rouching, we {2nd 
nothing 
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no: hing nr of Ou" ſelves , bur receive ſomerhing from wichour , which 
caulerha leniati n oft icdr, ( for ot it ſelfa yvorce comes iro the ears , 
od» into the no LM (apo-31nco the palate, and thinss which may be 


tou hed are appli.d :o the body ) it 18 obvious to be conceived, that nei- 
ther 15 any thivg 1! Wh ON our Cyc3, bur that ſo! nethivg ( v:z. thoſe 
{nag2s) cone 1nt9 our eyes f; on the things rhemſclves, 


Bur the ſou i in as Much a it 18 1n the eye: ; > Cannot bur lee, that 1s, 
apppren- nd tin: etinas and our ward form of thr thing which is pretented 
rot; tor by reaton ot the police and peripicuous contexrure of rhe or- 
e177, it rc eve h the 11nage of the thing, and 15 truck by ir according to all 
(He POCICEN: cd P1'rs 
\ nd foraimun, h as thoſe chings are beaurifull which delivht the fehr , 

 deiormed which of end it - how ſhould we imagine this t ro be bur 
Hh: the mes which come from the one coniitt of bodies , which, by 
bi {1n900 hy fe, are gen'ly a. ommodared to the contexture of the 
I' hive? thoſe which come from the ocher coniitt otiuch , as by their ugly 
foure ! a thc conrexture ? 

And when the eye is rroubled with the Jaundies , how comes it, that ibid. 
all rhings leem y- liow > bur thor the image 5, intheir 2pplicarion to rhe 

eye, receive arincture ; or.chey may bel tain'd alſo withour the eyc, com- 

we among't the yellow little \ Mes or images, which procecd in like 
manner from the eye. 

Bur how h:ppens it, that we ſce nor one!y the colour and form of a ibid. 
body, but we dil ern its Ciltance allo > This proceeds from the air, which 
the 111222 driv. : ON beijore it, For rhough It comes ro the Cyc exceeding 
\wiſtly , ind in impe” OW 1ble rime z yer ir comes thither, and rouches 
_ ito-derly; andby how mu h the longer 1t 1s1n doing ſo, fomuch 
hemore ditant the « 10g appears tobe ; by how much the ſooner, ſo 
Ch ris nN-arer. 

Hon c [Ito may be given a reaſon , why an image ſeems tn be beyond ibid. 
the Loank.ing- glife tir as when a man from any place within a houſe, 
19ks vpnnN a thing thar is with ur doors , rhe aire commeth to him im- 
pin-ed, 1: w.ll rhir withour tothe door, aithar within from rhe door: 
S>.19 tim who Ionkerh ina glafſe, conmerh fu. ceiſivly , as well thar air 
wi his from the gl alle rotheeye, as that which is from the obje@ro the 
Hen: eto may bz Nay ; reaſon , why ,beirgn the dark, we Can ſee ibid. 
2 "ng5 thar _—_— cho ohr ; bur being in the = 5 , Cannat ſee thoſe 
fartaremn the datk. Fo: 64 ervh! phene -d 41:2 ſuccecc ling the dark , rhe eye 
NiO;med by 1 ici; enabled toſce; bur not when the dark ſucceedeth the 
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i 
How comes its thor the rma2cs in aclafte tcem ro walk as we do? This ibid, 


1pp n:, by reaſon of rhe va ied Part Of the vlate,, from which ſeverall 
PS there mull receſiarily be made a reflection upon the eye, and there= 
ppon the 1navet (<0 Gro. a5 WC. 

If you ak, Why the image 1 ge 'N tr m us fo rhe elaſſe rep: ALN'S ibid. 
PM the back lides bur che fore- "de. inde LES as tar the right part 150N 
telofr fide, and rhe lete onth 1ohr s fake nott: e, thar rhis hy ppcns on 
thee v7 Cana Fall _ iErho* Wes MN AIn made ot « ho Ikon oO: clay » NOC 
ure diied, hnritdb be, lip: re 4 ball o- pilla 

Bur if ths inns refleſh = Fan ne ol:Te ro annche!, and thence to ibid. 
he eye, che { A ton rela | yr , fa as rhe right parts appear 
9n the righe fd, ond the 1; y OO ach: [fr , (ond by this means it may be 
Eovohe ro mole, eppeciillyif there be many 2laftes , har ſuch chings as are 
Nicon h:hind omerhine , 55-45 0a frghr, may b< brought to view ) 

whi.h 
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which may alſo happen even in one glalle , if it hach hietle tides, whereof 
one retlects rhe image to the orher. 

Thus much concerning the Siyhr ; co which allo fome rhings, formerly 
hinted in our diſcourſe oi the Grireries and of Qualities, have reference, 


CHAP. XIII. 
Of Hearing. 


Oncerning Hearing, we mult repear what we have touched formeriy, 
thar,ir being conte Nis d, rhe ear 15 the o:ganofrhe hearing , As ſee! 11g 13 
perform * by che coming ot lometning into th2 eye; ſo hearing allo rs pere 
form'd intheear by an emjſin o! ſome bind , Corveyd thither from the thi 129 
that ſye eaks, ſound, mars a3 fc, or is { mecther ray d:ſps ed to (Fir tin the 
ſenſe FF ape ao, This kind oteffluvium, as it at fects rhe ſenſe, 15 Called 
Sound, 
Moreover, this effluvinm, cither inthe mouth of rhe (p2 aKer Or gene- 
rally in th- thing (truck upon and making a no11e , 85 74:ter 4 thure by ma- 


LUN 35119 119117 erab'e, attlepicces rf the ſame frgnre , (round J,if rhe w ne ole ef- 
Auvium were round; inequilarerall and triavgular , iftne firtt efuviun 
were ſuch ) in like manner as we2 obſerve, that lircle dr ,OP3 Are Made 1iien 


We pour any thing out of bortles, or when Cloach-workers ſpurt water 
up 3n their cloa! 1s, 

[ keſelude pieces, or ſma'l b:lks, are thereupon diſperſed in ſ,ch mn; ”, 
as that they p? reſerve a cert un muruall conform ty to one ano:oer, ( md ſtrike the 
hea: ns of ſever all per ſons a be , fs ws they all ſees 9 har one aud th e [amt 
ſound, thow rh 11 be not ihe ſame, b:ir t (ihr yy, ard eep faſt alſo within the m- 
ſe.wes, each by a p.'7ticular coherence , whereby it comes ro pajje that they are 
knon have referenceto that thus, frem wh c< they were ſ.. m-rfr.b, and fr 
the mor pa [MAKE / Cl a ſerif f at ons AI TAS far /f T1410 b; tat which fem: fart) 
the (; 014414 5» ( As 1 h » the {97 md com-s #J0t t- 01 ft; i210 ire CAT , A FR i/ſnb 
through a free ſpace, ) But z otherw. ſe, ( 1s by rea(; a fagpren di ſtance, or ſome 
parin.. 91) ſj nmerÞing from without bringeth wn Fog / -mnd confuſcdly on:ly, Fo: 
without ak&ind” f conform ty xd Col erence, ledured 1; d preſerv'd from. h: 
ry th,ng ; 0 cog ng,t here could nc* ver be an d:(tinit [en 7, 


Yet mm: ft we not im rg11e, th, » rice (Or e) __ is o:c? [ont 
forth into the are, the aive 15 jreſenly mp intcd or formed , eicber by that 
voice, or by ſorre others made b) 7i7r, 1imtolike vorces, hi: h ( as *one exprel- 
bihic five > away together ,a5 ON. J4P AND ano: her, as Cith hes ove:d) 
It wire awe YEW! ' 4 tash 5 th, it the air: CH! a be U/T8, »'& 701 any ſu J) (mn, ye 
ment : Þ; jp as ſur rs 45 cer the b uw is mm, {; within ts when we [D: ab , ihe waice 
be; ng ariiculured ent of certain tit we. par eces, of tn! [p 'riita'l and i496 2 (Ho 
fla on, fit f or 1615 office, ard ar vit »p « theeary cn | th hear 'ng ins, 


Thar rheſe hirtle pieces which $3 pure into the ear have a hgure, may 
be argued, hy realon that Sound could nor affett ihe hea: ivg pleatantly and 
unplcala; "! ly, it it had not tv. h a tmnorthneſie as ſuits with the contex- 
ru'e ofth2 organ, nor ſuch a roughneſlle as rends the organ. This may 
berre: bun \crllood , by comparing the grating ofa Saw with the tveer- 
nefl- of 2 Lute, or the hoatſe cawine of a Crow with the freer melody Of 
a dy 1n2 Swan, 
Nor to -epeat tome things ſpoken heretofore, which ſeem 10 CONCU 


nereunto, I ſhail onely rouch this difficulty, How it comrs to paſte g 104 
ſounds in the nighr-rime are both louder and clearer than in the 071 
| Il © (nOIlve his . WW. muſt 42a: 11& what 15 $ Pmeett O01 OUT wr ONS 1, 


merly, That Motion is made through Vacuum, vie point: my 
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vacuum ſcarrered up and down througi rhe little bodies, or butks of 
aire, which are made up of atoms ; and char in che day-cime ir being hor, 
and cheſe liccle bodies rarity'd, and rhe atoms diffuſed, the lictle vacui- 
tics contained in them mult neceſſarily bzcome narrower and (traiter; bur 
in the night, ic being cold, and theſe litele bodies prett up cloſe, and th: 
aroms crowded together, the vacuities become larver. This 1s evident 
from all things, which in a ve{{cll are bailed, ſofrned, and melted ; bur if 
chey take upa larger place, thzy cool, returncotheir remper, and become 
contracted, Is 
Hence therefore 1t happens , that the ſound in the day-time paſſing Did. 
thorough the dilated aire, and lighring upon many bodies in its way , 4s 
zicher quire (top'd, or rorn, and much knock'd and worn away, Bur when 
inch2 night ic paſſerh choroughb a ſpace free from bodies , it arrives at rhe 
hearing by a tull, ready, and uninterrupted cariere , and with that ſwift- 
neſſe preſerves its clzarnefle and diſtinaion. 
From the ſame ground it ſprings, that empry veſlells being truck, ibid, 
ſound, the full ſound nor ; and char the more ſolid bodies, as Gold, make 
alaw dull noiſe; the lefle compaR, as Braſle, a greater and clearer, 


CHAP. XIV. 
Of Smelling. 


S concerning Smelling, we muſt underſtand, that Odor ( as was in 
proportion declared concerning ſound or voce, when we treate4 of Hea- 
ring) world not make any imp" eſſion or wor. of it ſelf , unleſſe from the odo- 
rou; thing there were deduced ſome little bodies or bulks , ſo commenſurated to 
the organ of ſmelling, (the noſtr1lls) as to be ableto move and affett it, 


L aert- 


Thar odors flow and come our of things, is manifeſt , foraſmuch as all LuCrer, 


things eſteemed odorous have a ſtronger (cent , being broken, pounded , 
o:dittolved by fire, than whillt they are whole. For the (tock of theſe 
lictlz bodies, which are fic ro move the ſmell, 1s pznt up, as it were, with- 
in the odorous body, and bound ; bur, the body being broken, pounded, 
or burnt, it leaps forth, and ſnreads it ſelf like a vapour or Se and af- 
fe&s the (melling, if it can light upon 1t. 

It uſech to afteR the ſmell cwo waies ; either rnquietly and unſuitably, Leen. 
whence proceed unpleaſant odors; or ſmorhly and apely, whence pleaſanc 
odors. For ſome of the licile bodies of odor having a ſmooth and even 
ſurface, others, more orgreater angles thanis fit ; thence it happens, thac 
ſome odors affe& thz organ with delighr, as rouching it ſmoothly ; others 
with a kind of pain, as if they tore 1t. 

There muſt needs bz a difference bztwixt the penetrations of theſe lit- Lacret. 
fle bodies into the noltrills, when carcaſes are burner , and when the 
Theater is newly Rrew'd with Saffron. And ir may be conceived after 
this manner. As the hand, if we pur Down roir, p:eflerh upon it ; bur if a 
Netrle, ſnatcherh it ſelf back, ( for the ſmoorhneſs of the on:, and rhe 
roughneſle of the other by irs p:ickles , affe& rwo different waies) in like 
manner the licrle bodies whict: p:oceed our of rhe Saffron , are ſmooth ; 
tnoſe which our of the carkaſe, prickly : ſo as the firit gently froke and 


delight the noſtrills, the orher prick them, and make chem draw back. 


Moreover, there being lo Preat variety of rempers amnnglt animals , Lucret, lib. 4. 


(even among{t men on: in reſp=& of another) and the conrexrure of the 
org1n of ſmelling being different 1n ſeverall perſons, it ought nor to 
ſeem ftrange, that ſome ſcenrs pleaſe ſone; others, others; by reaſon of the 
Uſimilirudes of the fioure: of th: little bodies, of which they conſiſt ; 
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nor that Bees delight in flowers, Vultures in Carrion ; or that Dogs tiny 


out by the ſcent, which way beatts have gone , which we cannot perceive, 


as 1f 1n patiing , they left a ttcam which cannot itrike our tmell, 


CHAP. XV, 
Of TaS$ing. 


WW: E conc ncxtsto {peak of Taſting, Whereas 1t 1s manifeſt, that the 


organ thereof isthe Tongue and Pp alare;and that * we then tate an + 


perceive the ſapor in our mouth z when ch: :wing the Mcart, we ſqueeze 


out the juice. As when we pretle with the hand , a ſpunrge full of ware: 
and thereupon, the juice which is ſqueezed forth , is dittribured tho: oueh 
ns pores, 9r complicated holes ofthe Tongue and palare , we may in ze- 

erall afſert, that iapor to be ſweet , the little bodics, whereof are acc :m- 
a ro the organ, gently and imecothly ; on the CONtrary. tar £ bs 
burer, falr, harp, acid, ſowr, hot, &c. which roughly and uniuica 
For neither could Honey or Milk aftect rhe tongue plcaſ; vtly, nor We or 
wood or Centory unpleaſantly, if ir were not, that thoſe conlilt of [mor 
ther and rounder little bodies , theſe of more harſh, and hooked ; {6 1: 
poo rouch it gently, theſe prick and rendit, 

He therefore not detines the thing amifle , who ſairh, that the Atom; 
which make a {wceet tapor , ar e round, and of a Convenient cize; Thc 
which a ſowr,large; Thole which a harſh,mult-angular,and nothing rourd. 
Thoſe which a ha P 3 acute, conicall, cr ooked, not lender, nor round : 
Thoſe which an acid ; round, ilender, cornet'd, crooked ; Thoſe which a 
falt ;corner*d, diltorted, xquicrurall ; Thoſe which abittetzround 4 mcoth, 
dittorred, lit tle Thoſe w| hich a far ; Nender, round, little, 

Bur more paiticulacly, ſeeing rhar the rempers, not onely of Animal: 
bur even of Men amnong themſelves, are ſo various, and that as they differ 
in the ontward lincaments of their boares, {ſo they cannot bur ditter alſo 
in their inward contextures, hence we may ſay. that t the ſapors, that are 
plcatirg to ſome Ammals or men, are Gi\[plealing Lo others , by reaſon 
chat the Little bodies, of which they conhkiſt , arc ſurtable and accomme- 
date tothe conrextme of the 0:9ans of thoſe, bur untuirable and unac- 
c O! a8 2 tothe comexture ot the organs of rheſe ; ſince the round 


pore: hit ac oa 5p Organ, can recerye the round Aroms (moorhly, but the 
rTIAaNnNcCU $9 G11 {? [t | '®- anc! ;hetr Lang ular p- O03) Can receive the 13 Ng Jar 
F hog hly., bur the (001 uthoultly © | 
ereby alio is underi:004, how it comes to paſle, that the things which 
Were form: ly ata nitous, artecina feaver alliaitefull; for the contex- 


Lure is ſo airſorder'd , and the hogures of the pores ſo altered, that tf 
bouts of the little bomes which intinuare into them , rhough formerl; 
ticy Were adap! able. now become po uirable. and quctonL eterr 

From the ſame reaton it 15, thar the mear which agreerh __ one Ant- 
mal. T- Poon £0 anorners s 4d s hem! iO K-, 7 n ellebo! & 1s Me (tructive [Od 
man, yer 1t {artens LOALS, + and quails, Thi 1s NaPPgns3 by reaſon of rhein- 


(C:1OUT CONL2NTUTES , Which diftering from one anot her, that which is ac- 
NOUatC, and dap ptable > [Oo ONC, 15 inadavr able ro avuther. 
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CHAP. XVI. 
Of Touching. 


: ek concerning the Touch, I mean nor that which is common to all 
bodies , as they are ſaid co touch one another by their ſuperticies, 
( contrary to the Narure of yacuum , which can neicher crouch, nor be 
rouched ) bur that which is p:oper to Animals , nor performed without 
perception of the ſoul ; and hath nor one, bur all parrsof the body for irs 
organ, Concerning this Touch, I ſhall onely declare, that whar is percei- 
ved by ir, is perc2ived three wayes. 

For firit , arhing is perceived by the Tonch , when it 15 extrinſecally 
zpplied, or, from wichour infinuares ic ſelfe ; applyed, as when che hand 
teels aitone clap*dro it ; infinuated , as wh-n a hot thing emicring hear, 
or acold thing, cold, certain lirtle bodies get into the pores, which ac- 
cording to the itate wherein the bady 1s,either refr2ſh or diitutb ic, 

Secondly, when a thing which is within , 15 driven our : which ſome- 
timz< hippen: with pl-ature', eſpecially, when the ching ir ſelfe was bur- 
thenione and incon nodious , ut d.mm ſemen exce-nitur; ſomerimes with 
pain, as when by reaſon of rhe angles of rhe little bodies, it excoriates the 
paſſage, a3 by rhe (trangu y or difhi-ulty of urine. | 

Laitly, when ſome things within the body, take ſome of theſe morions, 
25 by impul'ion, didution, diltration, convullion, compunAion, raſure, 
excoriatinn, inflation. renfion, breaking , and innumerable orher wayes, 
it diiturbes che nacurall conititution , and confounds, and troubles rhe 
ſenſe. Thus all ac hes and pains of the head , and orher parts within, are 
cau'ed; and the Animal dorh in ſuch manner affe& ir ſelfe , as if a man 


ſhould wich his owne hand (trike a part of his body. 


CHAP, XVII. 
Of the Intelle&, Mind, or Reaſon, and its ſeat. 


Itherto of the ſenſe. We mult now ſpeak of the Inrelle&., whichis 
alſo uſually called, Mind, Reaſon, The rationall and Hegemonick 
part; ſ»merimes, Cogirarion, Imagination, Omnion, Counlell : Irs pro- 
perty is when the ſenſe (trikes ir , to think, apprehend, underttand, re- 
yolve, meditate, diſcourſe, or deliberate ſomerhiny.. 
The conrexture of rhe IntelleXt conſiſts of lice: b-die; , che moſt ſub- 
tleſmoorh and round of all , foraſmuch as nothing can be more ſubtle, 
nor of quicker motion, Neither is there any thing rhar can (tir up ir ſelfe 
ſooner, or perform any thing quicker then the incelle&t , whichifit de- 
fene or begin any thing, brings ic to paſle ina moment ; whence all ac- 
knowledge, that nothing can be ſwitrer-rhen (her ation) Thovghr, 

And ce:tainly, as \Warer is mu-h apter to move , and mnre Auent then 
Honey, by reaſon that is made up of little bodies, which are ſmoother, 
leſſer, and rounder; nothing conſequently can conſiſt of rounder, leiler 
and \mnnrher then the Mind, for nothing can be readier for motion, 
quicker or more plant, 

And in whoever part of the body, the intellect inheres, ir © coherech 
9 the ſonl. or to thar portion of the ſoul , which coexilts withir in thar 
pr't, as thar ic 1s indiviſibly conjoynzd roir, and conftitates one nature 
wirhir, yet it alwavyes {o preſerves and retains its owne narure , as thar if 
1s the property of the Intelle ro think ; of the Soul, to undergo afteRi- 
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ons; though, by reaſon of their cohzlion , it be conceived , that the ſoul 
thinks, and the intellect 13 7-71 

Indeed, the Intelle& is vortot atfeRion or paſſion; bur (becauſe, As the 
paſhons depending on ſenſe 7 arg ttrred up'in rhe ſoul abour thaie parts 
wherein the ſenſe is icated ; To thoſe which depend on cogitation, are 
Rirred up in the{oul abone that part where-cou ation 1s; and in which 
part , the foul is one thing with che 1or(lect 1 linking © £ Hence ir com- 
merh to paſle , that, as uf the aggrez ne or enpound of the intellet and 
the ſoul, reficing in that parr, mad. up vpuly inrellect , the pathions come 
to be accribnred co the intellect uct, 

Thus, whether tbe ivrellec be taken dii' 1 Aly or 1oyn:ly , it hach this 
property beyond the other pa t ot the (oul, that, As when the h:ad or eye 
akerh, we are nor thereupon pained all over the body : fo ſometimes the 
intelle& is atfefted with grict or joy , when the other part of the ſoul, 
which is diffuſed through che body , is free trom this atfeftion, 1 ſay , 
ſexectimes, becauſe it may happ2y , thar the 1neclle& be ſeiz'd wirh a fear 
ſo vehement , as that the relt of the ſoul moy be R-uck cogerher wich ic , 
and thereby may be cauſed ſwearing, palenefie, (toppirg ot rbe ſpeech, the 
eyes grow dim, the cars poſſeſſed with a humming, the joynts g:ow tain, 
and, in a word, the men may fall ivro a (wound, 

Moreover, the intelle& may be conceived to partake of life more per- 
fe&ly than the ſoul , or the other part of the (onl, foraſmuch as che boul 
cannort ſubſiſt never ſo lietle inthe limbs, withour che intelle& ; bur the 
intelle& , though the limbs round ab- ut it were cur off , and thereby a 

reat parr of the ſoul raken away, would nevertheleſſe ſubiR and pre- 
e life : like rbe ball, which conducerh more to tghr rhan all rhe rett of 
the eye, becauſe rhe ball being hurr, though the reſt of the parts be ſound, 
the _ is deftroy'd ; bur as long as the ball is ſound , though the other 
parts be deſtroy'd, the fight continuerth, 

It ſeemerth nor , that there can be any other ſeat aſſign'd for the intel- 
le, or rationall part of the ſ6yl, than the middle parr of the breaſt , and 
conſequently the entrails, or the heart, which is inthe mid(t of the 
breaſt, This 1s manifeft from th affeRions: of fear and joy, proceeding 
from cogitation, ( or the intelle& thinking ) which we perceive ro bein 
the brealt. 


CHAP. XVIIE 
That the Soul thinketh by Images, which glide into it. 


'Here is ovely this difficulty , Howthe incelle& can be (irred up ro 
chink wes Ha ? Bur it b-1yg manitelt, that rhings are thought by 
the intelle& in the ſame manner , as they are ſeen by the eye ; it 18 alſo 
evident, thar as ſighr, ſo thinking or cogitation, is made by images which 
glide intoir, ; 


For beſides thoſe images which glide into the eye, and being of ſome- : 


thing a groſſer bulk, are accommodated to the contexrure of the eye, and 
produce in it the act of ſeeing, there mult neceſlarily wander through rhe 
air an innumerable company of others, far more ſubtle, and thoſe either 
peel'd off from bodies, or form'din the aire it ſelf, as was formerly ſaid ; 
which penetrating through the body , and being adaprable ro rhe concex- 
ture of the intelle&, as ſoon as they arrive at it, move it to think. 
Whence ir comes to paſſe, that as we ſee (for example) a Lion, becauie 
the image thereof glides into our eyes; ſo we think a Lion, becauſe the 


image of 3 lion glides into our mind. That we think or imagine Cene 
caurs, 
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exure, Sytlae?, and che like, which neicher are, norever were :' this 
happen , nor ſo much by images framed on purpoſe, as for thar when che 
images for example) of a man and of a horſe are preſencedro us, they, by 
reaion of their tenuity or ſubtlery , like a cab-web, ora leaf of zold, are 
joyned rogetber, and made ove, tuchas is atrribnted ro a Cenraur, 


Bur rake notice , that when ſometimes we perſevere in the fame ibid. 


:honghr, whether waking or ſleeping, this happens not, for that we uſe 
10-n* one imaye of rhe lame rhing, bur that we uſe many images fuccee- 
ding ina continued fluxion, which it thzy come to us in the ſame po- 
tare, the chiog thought or 1magined ſeemerh nnmoved if in a varied, it 
ſeems moved. Which is the rexion why, in dreams efpecially , images 
ſeem ro us to be moved, and co {tirtheir arms and other limbs one. after 
250! hen. 


Bur how comes it to paſſe, that wharſoever any man wonld , his j6;4. 


mind or incetle& wmmediarely thinks thar very thing > Becauſe, rhough 
there are every where tmages of all forrs , yer the greare{(t part paſſerh by 
unthoughr of , and rhoſe onely move the mind which ſhe her ſelf rakes 
notice of or would obſerve, or frames her ſelf rorhink of. And, Obſerve 
we not, thar the eyes, when they begin to have a fighr of ſomerhing very 
liccte, bend and fix rhemſelves upon it, and, till rhey ſee ſomerhing plain - 


{y, all other rhings are as if rhey were. not, although they receive theic 


es alſo. 
"Mow as there is ſome intentiveneffe requiſire ro rhe mind , that it may 
apprehend things diftinaly, ſomuch more that ir may ſimply rhink or 
ave ſome judgment, by — or denying ; bue moſt of all, rhar ir may 
courſe of them, as if its greatett care were, not tobe deceived. 
Bur this we declared formerly, in rrearing of the Criteries. Irwill be 
ſufficient, as to the ſpeculation of narurall things, here ro obſerve, thar 


human #iſconurſe firſt admireth rhe things that are produced by naiare, and pn 


nexteuquires inte them, and finds out their cauſes ; but in ſome ſooner, in others 
ler; and fomenrmes evinceth this, or aries +4 the full knowled 28 ,in alongey 
ume, ſometimes in 4 (horter. 


CHAP. XIX, 
Of the AfſeFions or Paſſtons of the Soul. 


Here 18 befides ſenſe another part of rhe irrarionall ſonl , which may 

be called AﬀeAtuous, or Paihonae, fron the affe&ions or paſſions 
riſedinir, It 18 alſo rearmed che Appetite or defire, from the chief affe- 
avn which.ic bath , called appetite or defire ; ſome diltinguiſh it into 
Concupiſcible and Iraſcible. 

Now whereas it was already ſaid, that rhe affe&ions which follow ſenſe 
are produced inthe organs of ſenie, rhoſe which follow opinion in the 
d'eait ; hereupon there being two principall affe&ions , Pleaſure and 
Piin; the firſt, familiar, and ſurable tothe ſoul; the other, incommo=- 
diou3, and unſuitable ro nature : Ir is manifeſt, that borh rheſe are exci- 
ted, nor 1n the breaft onely, where Pleaſure,for rhe mol} part, Comes un- 
&: the nime of joy, gladneſſe, exulration, mirth ; and Pain under that of 
grief, ſorrow, anguiſh, &c, but alſo in che other parts, in which, when 
they are removed from their narurall ſtare, there is raiſed pain or grief; 
when they are reſtored rothar Hare, pleaſure. 

Tf all the parts could continue 1n cheir narurall tare , eicher here 
would be no affeion, or if there were any , it maſt be called Pleaſure, 
tom tbe quiet and calmnefſe of rhar ſtare, Bur becauſe gither by —_— 
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of the continuall motion of principles in the body of an animal, ſome 
th ngs depart from it, others come to it ; 1oMe are raken aſunder , others 
put together,&c. Les, ae” of the motion which is 11 the things round 
abour, tome things are rought which ini10uate 1nto them, change , in 
vert, dis)oyne, &c. pain 15 cauled ( from the firit occaſion, as by hunger 
thirlt , 1ckneſſe ; fromthe ſecond, as by burning , bruiſing, wrelling, 
wounding) rheretore the aftection of pain ſcems robe fit produced : 
and wi.hall , becauſe it is of an « ppoiite nature, that of averſation of 
avoidance of it , and of the thing that bringerh 1t , ro which, for that rex. 
{on, 1s atr:1bured the name of 311. 

Hereupon tolloweth a delire of excrrption from pain, or of thar fare 
whi. h is voidof pain , and conſcquently of the thing by which it may hg 
exp.cll-d,and tro whic hyfor that realoONg15 gIVeNn the name of Gond;and then 
ch: pain being taken away , and the thing reduced into a better, thar js, 
into its naturall tate, pleaſure 18 excited, and goeth along with it ; ſo ax 
there would nor be pleaſure, if ſome kind of pain did nor go before, axis 
ealily obſervable evcn from hunger and thiilt , and the pleature that is ta 
kn ineating and drinking, 

For this pleaſure is on.ly made, becauſe { moſt of rhe parts being dif. 
pared by rhe action of the incrintecall heat , by which means the body ir 
(cl; b:comes rarify'd , all nature dettroy'd , and the fiomack eſpecially 
g ip'4, or orhe wiſe ſome little bod'es of heat rolling abour it , make it 
glow, whereby is cauicd pain ) becaule, I iay, mear commeth, and ſyp- 
plicth the defeR, tupports the limbs, {t- ppeth the deſire ofeating, which 

ap2th throughout the members and the veins ; drink cones and extin- 
euithes the h:ar, moilinerh the parts which before were dry , and redy- 
ceththemro their firit itate. And belides, both are made with a (110oth 
and plea.ing ſenſe of nature , Whit hy it 1s manitelt 15 rhen abſent, whena 
man eat*, not being hungry, or d:anks, not being a thirlt, 

Thus rhe generall aftections of the Soul ſezin ro be theſe four, Pain 
and Plea ure, the extream; Averiionand Dehre, the intermediate, - I\ſay, 
og nerall , be auſe the reit are kind: of theſe, and made by opinion inters 
v.ning, and may be reduced prin: ipally ro Defire and Avoidance. 

For Dehreis part. ula:ly called Will, when che Ming wills chat which 
1! thinks, and: onceiverh it to be gond ; and Avoidance is called Averſion, 
when ir ru-neth away from that whichir thinkerh , or conceiverh to be 
Ill. Hereupon, Love ( for example ) is a will , whereby we are carried to 
the enj>yment of ſomething. Hare 15 an averfhon , whereby we wirhd-aw 
ou” {elves f om converiing with ſomething. Agun, Avger is nothing 
bur Detire, whereby we are carri?2d on ro vengeance. Fear is an Avoi- 
dince , by which we ſhrink ar ſome future 1ll , and retire, as it were, 
within ou- ſelves ; and ſo of rhe reſt, 

Bur foraſmu. h as Defire (as alto1n proportion Avoidance ron ) is part» 
ly exciced by narure, and by reaſon nf ſome indtgence . whic h mutt ne- 
ceſſarily be ſnpplied, that nacure may be peeſe ved ; partly is begorren by 
opinion. whi h is ſomerimes conformablero the defigne of nature, and 1 
tends to remove her indigence . as that yet it is nor neceſſary ir ſhoulabe 
quite taken away. Latily, ir ſomerimes concuces nothing either ro Ne 
ture , Or fo the raking away of its indigen:e, Hence it comes rn palle, 
thar of deſires , ſome are narurall and neceſſary ; or hers nartucall, bur not 
neceſlary; others, neither naturall nor neceſfairy, bur vain, 

Nor urall »ndneceſſary are thoſe, which rake away Forth rhe indigence, 
and rhe prin p-occeding from rhe indigen e3 ſuch is thar of meat, of drink 
of clorhing ro xp Hrhe cold, Naturall, bur not nereſlary, 2re thoſe \ 


which ovely vary che pleaſure , but are not ablolutely neceſſary to the 
[ax1Ng 
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raking away of the paine, as thoſe which are of delicate meats, even that 
which is of venercall delights, ro which Nature gives a beginning . bur 
from wich a man may abit tain without inconventence. La:tly, neither 
naturall , nor necefiary are thoſe, w hich contribute nothing ro the raking 
zvay of any pain, cauſed by ſome indigence of Nature; bur are begor one- 
ly by opinion ; ducn are tor intiance , pri ot Crowns, Sratues, Orna- 
ments, rich Clo? r h11ns — Gab 'R <:lver, Ivor Yang rhe like, 

Moreover 1145 10 Ne obſerved, thar whereas pleaſure confills in the 
f-nit19N of cn0d: pain in hal ring ill; tor this realon, the firlt is produced 


Y ' 


 ilind of Cil uation and cxaltation of the (nul, the other with a con- 


t190 and CIT lion THercof . and rherefore 1t 15 nt to be wondred ats 

he foul ailar r (elle, as much as ſhe canto make way for the good to 

F nto ner, and contracts her ſclfe to prevent the 111. 

F here 15 a 0i/Ful! ON, or ail arat! ON 3 * {Or aſloon, as ever the form of a 
2-004 an id pl. ins , (itjk2< rhe ſenſe , or moverth the mind, the little 


bougIes to! whic N it coniilts g 15 1n{;nuatc into the Organs of ſenſe, or into 
heart ir ſelie , as rhat b e1Ng ' AC commodared as well to rhe {oul, as fo 
the body ; we / 11 a Mgre part cula .r manner, gently ſtroke and delight 
the {0 ul ; and {12 life chaing, allace and draw ic towards that thing, 
ou: of which they were ſenc ; whereupon the foul being turned ro! wards, 
and invent wp tha thing, g1v28 a great leap, as 1t ere towards it, with 
all che tirengrh it hach, char 1, may enjoy it. | 
On the other tid. rhe; 2 i3 contraction; becauſe as ſoon, as eve: the form 


ofa paintull rinng (trikes hs nie, or the mind, the little bodies of which 


Ir con! i{ts, as fot N wy little darts or needles, prick the very ſoul together . 


th the organs 1n ſuch manner, that they looſen irs conrexture, while 
hero event them ag mms ha 3 ſhe can , ſhuts her ſclte up, and retires 

0 her vety Centre, or root, wherethe! heart or unrellect 1s placed. 

Ir vt il nor be necellary ro repeat what we formerly ſaid, that it dzpends 
up2n the conrexrure of the ſoul , why one Animal ts more inclined to 
anger, anorher to fear, a rhird to cal 1 ſmoo! h motions; nor to adde, that 
his atfference 13 found in menalſn, according as their ſouls participate, 
more ol a her: y, Or of a tlaruous,or of an aeriall p-1nc iple. Or we may ob» 
{erve even in men ho are poliſhed by Learning, the >\2 ſeeds cannor be ſo 
rOMNed out but that one 1s more propenſe to anger, another more ſubject 
toferr, athird more pronetoclemency than he oughr, Moreover the 
1He"ence of mann? 'S, which 13 obſerved to be { vgreat, not among't Ant- 
mals onely, but in men from ang anorher , 15 plainly enoug i derived from 
> V2t10us commiliion of theſe ſeeds. 


CHAP. 2 


I 


Of voluntary Motion, and particularly, of ſpea- 
king, and impoſition of names. 
N Www the ſoul being nv ucally Niring, and ready Ep ——— [nd able 
'V to mmve the body wherein it evitis and toe Mer 5s thereof ;1t 1 


q xr ſhe move body.or '5 members ch 
Mormon wharſooyun, (ho then fore Goot hit becauſe the hath a will 
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fore done, becauſe firſt rhe images of walking coming to the mind, frike 
it ; thence proceeds a will ro walk ; then when the Mind hath ſo moy'd 
it ſelfe, as that it wills ro walk , _ 1t inſtantly {trikes che foul in thar Patt 
whereto it is joyned ; thar part {tr1Kes the rett of rhe ſoul, which 1s difty. 
ſed rhrough the whole body , and eſpecially through the thighs and feer, 
Thus the whole frame is by degrees chrult forward , and moved ; Not to 
mention chat the aire conducerth ſomething thereto, by reaſon thar, as the 
whole body becomes rarity'd , the aire infinuares into its parts, The 
body therefore is moved from two cauſes, like a ſhip, which is driven on 
by Oars and Wind. | 

Thar the beginning of mor1on proceeds from the heart, where the Mind 
is ſeated, is manifeit, for that we ſee ſometimes horſes ( for example ) 
cannot, as ſoon as ever the barrier is let down, break forth, nor ltatt away 
ſo ſuddainly, as their will prompts chem ;* becauſe the whole ſubtiance of 
the ſoul diftuſed thorough all rhe Limbs , muſt firſt be ſummoned, thar, 
being ttirred up, it may tollow the deſigne of the mind. Thus it p-ocecds 
firlt from the will of the mind, and then thorough the body and limbs, 

It may perhaps ſeem (trange, thar ſo little bodies as thoſe, whereof the 
Mind confilts, ſhould be able ro move, wreſt, and turn abour {ſo grc:t a 
weight, as'is that of the body, Bur what wonder , when the wind, a thirg 
ſo ſubtle, can with ſogreat atorce drive forward a valt ſhip; and one hand, 
one rudder, turn it abour and guide it , though under full ſail > And are 
there not Engives, which by pullies and ſcrues, move anddraw up huge 
weights, and that with no great force ? 

Bur foraſmuch, as of rhe motions, with which we move the parts of 
the body, as we will our ſelves, that of the tongue is molt conſiderable, 
which is called ſpeaking, 1 ſeems requilite to ſay ſomething of this in par- 
ticular, 

The Torgue being framed in breathing-Animals after ſuch a manner, 
as that it can break,and as it were mould the aire which is vehemently brea- 
thed forth, and thereupon cauſerh a ſound ; hence it happeneth, thar, as 
becauſeevery Animal perceiveth its own power, by which it can do ſome- 
thing, and hereupon the Bull burs with his horns , the Horſe ſtrikes with 
his heels, the Lion tearerh with his teeth and clawes, the Bird truſts to her 
wings ; henceit happeneth I ſay , that Animals, and chiefly Men, percei- 
ving the ability of their rongue to expreſle the affetions of the mind, 
(even when they would fignithe ſomerhing, that is without them \ they 
ſend out a ſound which is called Voice, andby the interpoſition of the 
rovgue, and other parts ſerving for that variation , bend and mould ir in 
ſeverall faſhions. 

I inſtance Animals alſo, becauſe we ſee, that they likewiſe ſend forth 
ſeverall voices, according as they are joy'd or griev'd, or fear, or purſu? 
any thing ; dogs, for example , make ſeverall noiſes, when thzy aſſault 
furiouſly, when they bark , when they play with their whelps, when they 
fawn, when they are hurt, and cry or howl; a horſe neigherh after a dit- 
ferent manner, when he rouſeth himſelfe, when he followerth a mare, and 
win he is ſpur'd by his Rider. And birds make different cries, when they 
{trive abour their prey, and when they perceive change of Weather, and 
when they fit idly, (ll, 

Now Man, above the reſt , perceiving the great power of his Tongue, 
and how he can bend ir various wayes, ſoas to make divers artic ulite 
ſounds, which may be accommodated ro fignihee ſeverall things , hence 
proceeds ſpeech, by which, men ordinarily diſcourſe with one ann: hers 
expreſſing rhe paſſions of the mind, and other things, no otherwiſe then a5 
by nodding the head, or pointing with the finger. ; 

Heres 
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Here, becauſe It is uſually demanded, How men cane at firſt to im- 
pole names on thing*; WE mutt know " that names were net impoſed mecr b 
by irenti 1 of 1:44, M97 by foine Law; 61 the very natures, or natu aild [> 


p :1{385 of men, 1} 21 I) were 1 /CVEC al nts 5 be. ng, Hpon the preſentment of 


thnos 10 1hem, i cued th parioieu ar motions of the mind, ard compel ed by 
im:40es Proper ts i-611:25, fent faith the a7 out of their mouths afrer A DecK- 
liar fajy 01, aid Dr /RC ARA AY KCHIA.CA it , ACCHYAUMY 1011 impulſion of the ſe- 
verall affect ons or phania 'esg, an ſometimes according 10 the arjference of pla- 
(4; , 45 the Heaven and the Earthis various in different Coumries, The 
wo'ds whi.h were thus p:onoun.cd, andpurti ulaily with a will of de- 
noting things to others, became the names o; things, 

Sore a'ſo ac firing 16 ment.us [ume ihings io 0 hers M0 hich were out of their 
{bt proz1:n:ced certain ſounas or words, and then were conſtrained ro repeat 
tho [me words : whe: enpon he hearer s find W | 0H! the thing by ſome d (c "ur ſe 
and comecturc, at laſt wih muth uſe, nderſtood what the others meant. 

And becaule ſeverall men uied ſeverall names, ro fignihe the ſame 
things to others, and thereupon there was a vaiiety of names ; for this 
reaiun, N ame S pri pe ly ' [ FW fie bins! were li eVEery nation v) deg reS, and, a4 
it were, w.th C:ommon couſent cnoſen 4:4 4ppo a.ea, ſoa their m tu ul tagniſi- 
ca: 9ns m:gh: beleſſe ambiynin, and tings micht be explicaied by a more 
campindions way of ſpeaking, 

For this reaton I con lude, that the firlt man impoſed names on things 
not out ot Certain ſcien. e,or by the command or axe of any one man z 
for how ſhould he come by thar f:1emce , or have power ro compell many 
men to uſe rhe words which he dictared > Bur rather, that they impoſed 
them, being moved by a certain narurall impulion, like thoſe who 
cough, {nceze, bellow, bark, gh. Andtiherefore we may lay, that names 
are not by inttirution, but by narure, ſeeing they are the effe&ts and 
works, a- ir were, of nature ; tory ro tee and hear things (which are certain 
eff-Cts and works of nature) are ot the fame kind, as the giving of names 
tothings, 


CHAP, XXI. 
Of Sleep and Dieams, 


T reft;, that we add ſomerhin2 concerning Sleep, and the D:ath of 

Animals, two things near of kin; for one1s an 1ncrermitſtion, the orher 
the extinction of ſenile; and death 1s ordina ily tearmed an everlailing 
lleep, 


LOS 


L aervt. 


L aevt. 


Laeert, 


» Lucrit,$.1040. 


Seepis cxufed, when th: parts of the ſoul , wh ch are d ff uſed thor:ugh the ran. 


7 £ compoſityon of ke bidy, are either repreſſ dor ſe revated ; oy elſe ſons 
j ſ _ p 
wrev dies, ever from the a'ty or from frod , light upon the diſperſed parts, 


wp! drive thom away frum the bogy , parily crawd them into the body , 
61.4 4.jC9733! 
1upp1:t and government, b:comnerh weak, and all che linbs grow fee- 
bicy the arms and eye-lids hang down , the knees fink, and, in a word, 


7 


nere1s no moce ſenſ2. 

evident, rhar when ſleep hindereth the fenſe, the ſoul is diſturbed and 
own out of danOrs 4 nar the whole ſoul, for then it were not ſleep, bur 
Cen: he: bura part onely, and yet fn, as that which is lefr behind 15 oppreſ- 
20 within, and buried like fire rak'd upin aſhes. And as, if we (ti: up 
ne fre, 't wakes, as ir were. and a flame riſes from it, in appearance ex- 
'guitied; fo the ſenſes are reſtored rhrouchour the members , and 
D dddd raiſed 
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{zi/rm, For h:reupon the body, as deſtitute of irs ordinary Lucret, 4 948. 


Forit being «e-tain , thar ſenſe proceeds from the ſoul , it 18 no lefle Lucret. 4. 918. 
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raiſed again out of a thing in appearance dead. 

When 1 ſay, that lictle bodies comming trom rhe ai;e cauſe this diſty;. 
bance, I mean, partly the exterior aire, which never ceaſerh to bear ang 
drive againit the body, ( whereby it comes to paſle, char the outward Part 
of every animal becomes tolid and hard) partly rhe interiour , or tha 
which 15 drawn in at the mouth, and blown out aga'n. For the ſtroke of 
each of rheſe paſſing through the lictle vacuurics , to the principles ang 
firtt elements of the body , their poſitions are ſo diſordered , that part are 
calt out, part thruit in , andthe rett, which 1s diftuſed through the limbs 
are not able ro diſc harge their office, by reaſon that they are intercepred, 
and nor joyned one to another, 

I add , that this happens from the food alſo , becauſe the food, beins 
convey'd inwardly by the veines, performs the ſame thing as the air, 2nd 
thar with more abundant and greater force. Whence 1t comes ro paſſe, 
that tbe ſleep which is cauſed by meat , by reaſon of the greater diityr. 
bance of thoſe particles , 1s more ſound rhen Ordinary, as 1s that alſy 
which p:oceeds from exceſſive wearinefle, by reaſon ot their greater 
diſhpation. 

Now foraſmuch as it may ſeem ſtrange , thar dreams ſhould come to 
us in flecp , we mult obſerve what was laid not long fnce , thar every 
where there are images of innumerable things , continually roving up and 
down , which, by reaſon of their ſubclery, are able ro penerrate into the 
body, and able to tirike and affe& rhe mind , which is ſeatedin the mid 
of the brealt, ſo as ic 1s thirred upto think of rhoſe things , whereof they 
are the images. Hereupon, foratmu« has theſe penetrate and ſtrike the 
mind, no lefle in (lcep then in waking , ic comes to paſle, that we leem to 
behold things as well in flecp as awake. 

Bur it happens , that we receive the things which appear co us in this 
manner as true, becauſe our ſenſes being itupifyed,, nothing can accurto 
us, that may give us notice of the errour, and convince the talliry by rrue 
thinge; and befides, our memory being laid alleep, we elteem (for exaTple) 
thoſe men ro be alive why are dead, becauſe their images are preſent to us, 
and we remember not their death, : 

If you demand, Why we-dream moſt of thoſe things in which we chief- 
ly delight, or ro which weare mol particularly addicted when awake, 
(for Orators plead , Soldiers fight , Mariners contett with the winds, 
Gameſters play, and ſo of others ; Neither 1s it thus with men onely, but 
amongſt other animals alſo ; Horſes ſweat and blow, as it they were run- 
ning a race; Hounds (tretch their legs, cry, and ſnuff up the aire; and (oof 
the rel} ) We mult ſay, that this happens, foraſmuch as by reaſon of the 
impreſſion lately made in the mind, the* paſlages are left open, into which 
the ſame images inſinuare, and, aboye the reti, move the [ſoul again, 

From the ſame ground it ſeems to proceed, that he who is thirſty 
dreams of a fountain, and thar he 1s drinking, he that hath need to urine 
dreams of a chamber-pot, and thar he 1s uſing it. For the intrinſecall mo- 
tions open, as it were, the wayes , into which the images of things of che 
ſame narure inſinuaring, ftrike the mind, Hence alſo it comes to paſſe, 
char many images of the ſame thing meeting rogerher, there are produ- 
ced certain great motions in the mind, and then he who dreameth, 1ma- 
gines that he poſſeſſeth great knowledge, pertormerth great act1-Ns, ſpea- 
kerh excellent thines ; and ſomerimes cryeth out as it his rhroart were 
about rn be cut,.or himſelf ro be devoured by a Lion or Panther, andis no 
leſſe affrighred, than if he had calt himſelf down from a high Mountain, 10 
as when he awakes, he has ſcarce the vſe of his reaſoyr. 
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CHAP. XXII. 
Of Death. 


S for deat i”, it i: nothing but a privation of ſenſe , by reaſon of the 
A ; -pactu e of the toul. By ſenitc heer, I underitand nor on: ly tae 
action , of whi.h icepalio 1s the privation ; bur the faculty likewite of 
recling 97 perceiving, which pe ttheth with the ſoul, and together with 
chat the! meta al'0; 19 that the toul going torth, the mind which 1s Joyn- 
ed with 17. goeth t ch alto, 

For, 4 mmg aiihe ſol exiſts mine b js ns ongh ſame other pare fail, yet 
therezs nota DP 2.41497 of ſen, nſe : but i nſe} {9 Teher with the ſoul, A, ſon 
4s ever t12.4; bo An it is Contained, whe! a ir it Ws wh: le bods, ur [ome part 
in which it is ſcat a, 14"persiob. a ſolved, Neither can it be .b elted, that rhe 
bady 1201.4 meth a wh crndiſelved y einer in whole or in part : For it 1s never- 
tel: ie void of ſer e, 45/0 1.45 (C9 4 company of 4.0185, As 15 neceſſa 'Y 89 Come 
tiitte the maine ot ive ſon”, g1tin out of it, 

Myr evver, ine boi being d-jjulved, the ſiu'it [ef is d ſſrratel , and hath no 
Ly 2a i thee ical. ery N97 an) ly niger 1s myved, nor any longer h ath ſenſe; 
Ul ” CANVIOT 2, tf Me, iha the [. AN? thin 0 a F/ b ARY lan oF: feet 07 per cerve 5 
w/, en T 17 lon Ter W ſer) th e ſame m t10%sS g WON UNRO (oxger is in the ſame com- 

DMF U, ? TT { 4. _— TL £4 {iD l'9ny er 4trE hy wh. C1) it WAS cleri he'd d and p' eſery d, 

and wh ch ex jt. wp rfo med ſnilhk 1d 1 morions, Ii is the ſame with the 


[4 A353 W., <1 the eyes * W/ F715. , being taken vH! , A d diy i:.ed from the body nw hich 


it 4s, C. nvot ſee ney ihing, 

Wien ay, Thetru' is difipared, Timply the minlalſo; lince the 
Tind 18 1N41y1 bly Jyned withir, n-icher can it iuÞ 1:t 1t che Col p:riih, 
So chat here 18 15 all one rofiy.the indd ani che toul , for rhe tame difli- 
pation h2ppens to bo! h, No v this diflolurion 1s mad - , no! in'o nothing, 
(asthey mu.t ne: ela Ix. th m , wh » holc the ſoul to be harmony, orſu. jy 
24 Conte aperat ton as healrh ) bur 1nro che principles and litele bodies, of 
wil.h its CONtexture is made ; and this notſ> mu nlike warer, whi h 
1112 h abour when the veſleli i: broken, as like {mnoke, or a mi'?, whi 
Paw iy 10 nie, bur mu. hy n5rCcally ; ; 1t5 contexture being more 
tuh (+, 6n'e it 13 capable of receiving impreſſions from the 1nages of 
1+. and m1:t. 

Thu rhe foul 13 di pred and peritherh, 1s manifeſt; for that - 13 CON- 
pagan 1nd huh a b-vinning. Son: indeed there ar e, who nOncelve it tO 

: er2-mll, denying it to have a b:ginninz, ro avoid irs difl: ratrabl and 
unm'ng tor gran: -4, that ir ws before cheks dy, andcame fron without 
now, thu rh:y ar mainrcain, that it ſurvives atter the body, our of 


* 6» 


) 


Witch it g128 entire, I hall omar, thi thzy ſeen n Ir tg obleryey tit nN- 
thinz can be du-able £9: ever , unleſs ic beſu_h, eicher by aa of it © 
(Oldiry, a3 an Aron; or for that it 18 uno ipabl. of bein: 3 (truck, as Vi- 
n ; 0-9: that it wanrs place waheremoit might rm: wg as th2 Uni- 
Yvette, Nuirher do they reflect how great a madneſs 1t 1s co cOncerve, that 
ans oO different as im nortall and moreall, may be joynedrogerner, 
Lomir thi 1, Ify, anddemindonely, How it 18 pol hble the ſoul « can, 
29m withour, be infinuted into the body, and diffuſedrhrough irs pres, 
int yer no be divided and diſſolved, as mzat diltributed thr u2h rhe 
19: > And mail it nor dwell in the bady. as a bird ina cage, rat her than 
02 rn oh rn OW » anc 1b2 co:xtende :d with the body > And how then 
-21ve5 it rogether with the dody, ar che fi wer of age? Andwhy 13 ir, rhat 
nold ag2 ir fears, not rejoyce:h to £59u" of the body as our of her 
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riſon, and like the {crpent to cali her decay'd skin ? Andif forſakins the 
bbs it Icaves ſome rclicks of it ſelfe behind, is it nor ditlolyable 2 Yur 5, 
it 1-aves none, how comes 1t, that 10 many worms are generated in ac; 
kalle ? | 
For to ſay, that ſo many ſouls flow thither from withon: , and fly y- 
and down like ſhadowes; and Ciuſe their own matter, and frame their gyrr 
bodies, and the like , {ow ablur'd is 1t > Neither is it lefſe ridiculoy: 
that there ſhould be a {warm , as1t were of ſouls, hovering round a!; hs 
at the coition, and birth of Animals , contelting with one another, whict: 
ſhall enter int the body. 

Andif ſouls did to often ſhitt bodies, would not their natures, by Gc. 
Orees, become changed, ard ſothe Lion in time nor be fierce, the Hz 
not timerous, the Fox not crafty, the dog afraid of rhe Harr, the Hawke 
of the Dove 2 And if any ſhall Jay , that human ſouls onely palle into hy- 
man bodies, he cannot give a reaſon , Why the ſoul, of wiſe, becomes 
fooliſh ; why no children are wiſe ; why we, as the firlt Anthor of rhe 
Opinions feigned of themielves , never remember our palt life, and the 
ations performed in1t. | 

The ſoul therefore hath a beginning, from which, as it growerth up, ang 
Aouriſheth with the body , fo mult it neceſſarily rend to an end, 9rowing 
old, and decaying by degrees, together with it, . 

This I ſay likewite ot the Mind , which by dggrees 15 perfe&ed, and 
decayeth ; ſeeing that ir nor onely bears a ſhare 1D the dilcates, ar paing 
of the body, bur ſuffers diſeaſes, and pains of herowne, and is cured by 
Medicine : which could not be, if tomerthing were nor added to, or taken 
from, or tranſpoſed in her contexture, We need not inſtance, what hap- 
pens to her by drunkennefle, the talling ſickneſle, or dotage. 

We mult obſerve , that ſhe 1s affixed to ſome certain part of the body, 
no otherwiſe then the ear or theeye, ſo that, accordingly ſhe begins and 
ends with the whole ; and this 1s manifeſt , foraſmuch as every thine, 
(rrees, fiſhes, &c.) hath acertain dererminare place in which ir is produ- 
ced, liverh, and at lait ceaſeth to be, and cannot exilt our of ir, 

And foraſmuch, as a man dieth limb by limb , and expireth by degrees, 
rhe ſoul being, as 1t were divihble ; who can ſay, that the Mind ( or Intel- 
le& ) doth not evaporate out of the midlt of the breaſt , but goeth entire 
out at the throat and mouth ? For that the ſoul her ſelfe gnerh our, ſifted 
as it were, and ſever'd thorough the whole body, is argued, even ſor ther 
the ſtench whi: h after her deparrure 15 in the dead carcaſe, procegdet!. 
from no o« her cauſe , than thar rs ſeverall parts are got into thar place, 
wh:ch was taken up by the ſeverall parts of the ſoul. Not to mention, 
thar, orhe- wiſe, when rhe body 1s ſuddenly cut aſunder, into two or more 
pieces, the ſoul could nor be cur into rwoor more pieces as the body. 

As therefore, the ſoul was not before the generation , ſo neithe- will ic 
be after the diſſolution, or death ; and as, before thar . we did nor feel any 
mY : ſo neither ſhall we feel any, after this ; as well, for that there will 
Ye no longer Touch, or any other Sznſe , which cannor exilt in a ſeparate 
ſoul ; as for that, it 1s now without thoſe organs, in which onely rhe ſenies 
refide, and with which onely, they can a& and ſuffer. 

Hence it is manifeit , that all fears of the Inferi is yain ; Lx/on: is no! 
roll'd upon a wheel ; S:/*phrs does not thrull a (tone up hill continually; 
Prometheuss liver cannot be devoured and renew'd every day, Theſe are 
bur Fables, as are alſo thoſe which are reporred of Tanralw, of Cerberm 
of the Danaides, of the Furies, and the like ; which if they are made go0d 
any where, it 1s in this life, through the depraved manners of men. 
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SECTION, IV. 
Of ſupertour things, as well Celeſtiall, as Aerial. 


ltherto, of I»#criour things 3 we come now to the Superior, which 
H app.a” in the Region above the Earth; ſuch are the Sun, the Moon. 
ana :her Stars , and all that belong: to them, as Ritings, SCLLINgS, Tro- 
pt k5, Eliptes, and the like, Moreover Clouds, Rain, Wind, Ligltning, 
Thunder, Ihunaer-bolts, and the Iike. For though ſome make a di- 
tn.tion, and call theſe larrer onely McTewER, Smuperiour things, yet IS IC 
coOnventinty to call the former alſo Mereors, and to include both within 


Mutcorology, thar 1s, a Trearie of ſupe:1our things. 


F 


lor e:4 of tie hknowledoe of Superiour things, whether they be treated of 10int- 
| | he Fro I. ) J 


'y with eres, 5 here ; or ſeparate'y, and by themſelves, as elſewhere we ds : 
thin a und. [f irbed (tate of mind,, and WAV 06 Judgement 5 As al [9 in the 
(12 111.91, of which we vſ- to diſcourſe, 

t ir Spe tour things being ſ1ch, As that they either have, or may have a 
man 2 Cauſe oft generat on, 4nd dec/dr ation of their being , confermabie to 


ra wO01Ch we perceive by the ſenſe: * we ought not 19 adhere to one pariicu'ar 
way, 1s we d1in ra l Max:ims, or ſome in Phy wick, ſuch as are, The Uni- 
verſe 15 Body and vacuum ; the Principles of things are indiviuble, and 
the he, whica apree onely one way with the Phenomena's : but firmly hold, 
that theſe things are indeed cxplicab e, not one, but many wayes, neither ono be 
we 19 atterspt any thing above the reach of human power, by defining one certam 
way, 4{frer wh:ch oze.y the thing may beperfirmed, 

This, I ſay. we mult repeat ; for as mudch as it is requiſite to conceive, 
tha. it 5 the office of Phyſiology, accurately, t9 examine the cauſes of the chief 
th nos which ave innacure, and that from hence proceedeth all the fe'icity which 


209 


Here We 10ult repeat, what was ſaid at firft , that we muſt not propiſe any Leen. 


ibid, 


Laert. 


em iterh in _— of ſuperwur things, and in that eſpecially, that we exa- + 


mines what kind of t mgs thoſe are, which are diſcovered in thoſe ſuperiour ones, 
arid whatever has affinity with them, And withall , inviolably to obſerve this 
rule, that 1t is competent co thoſe things, to be done many Wayes, and nor 
»:ceſ[arily to one way onely ; br , that they may be brought about ſome 
other way alſo. 

This, I ſo expreſly inculcate 3 leſt, if we adhere onely to one way, and 
that happ-n ro diſpleaſe us, we preſently recurre, not to ſome or her na- 
tu-all cauſe, bur to the divine ; for this were to a. knowledge a manitold 
manner, where there 15 but one. Thus, to the divine narure, we ſh uld 
attribute rrouble and bulinefle, whereas z« zs fimp/y and abſolutely neceſſary, 
tar in an Imino tall and Bleſſed Nature , there be wine of thoſe things which 
"1(+ diſſolution and trouble ; for the mind immedintely apprehend, and con- 
c/ud.s from the conſideration of an 'mmortall and bl: ſſed condition, tha. 1 15 ab- 
j0 rely mp (ſth 'e, 417 ſuch thing ould happen toit, 

And d-ub:lefle , for want of this con{ideration, it comes to paſſe, that 
th contemplation and obſervation of riſing, ſ*ttins, ſo ſtices , eclipſes and the 
[*2e, make onr know/edge norm? the happier, but they who have conſidered 
theſe things,” yer know not what are the natures of thoſe bodies, andwhat are 
Meir chef Canſes) fear as much , and perhaps more, than as if they had no: 
ntemplaredihem at all ; by reaſ'n, that the admiration which ariſeth from 
New confid ration, cannot be ſarsfied, as t1 the diſpoſu:gon an! manner, where- 
by they ave nerformed, For this reaſon we endeavour to find out, and alledge 
many ſeverall cauſes of ſolſtices, ſettings, riſings, eclipſes and the lhe, confor- 
ab: 1a things of the like hind, which happen aman o ſt 5 on the earth, 
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Beſt des wy! nm '(t yot tt ink, T5 Mt A ACCT TY Ale OF: a: ur b, A' ier theſe thi 11 'S, CON 1tt- 


C* - pins /1:.0n of EY au 1 jelicty, {v ſup: rimnr thinns, and ther; 
rh aut A .b Cre, WC 0: "gn: - [EE 04,04 iT) . 2C Yang : 0 tf: e jeverall Ways; 
by T 4x4 [keith ings ha pe H am 4 li H ,a jpr 610 the ſe who ne el! her "N9W One 
certain way by which a thin» 1s elf icd, nur 4 mM. nf ld wiy, but contenr the; 
ſelves nel) wW.1H the e AP] ( AY ANC ( "= it; 0s a5 pre eſe; ea aL £8 ianice, An YES 
AYE 1ONUYABL 193 what Cx n/:ſts or 101 con: wits imperturbaiin, Iroly , if we Cone 
CerwE 10 may ft u!, thac aiÞ z 9 may bt one une certa'n way y and there, 47.1 


me AVE 3: E 1ruubl wy THE Y f ſap, RAGW 3 ig On the other ide , th, it the "-uY 
- nT may bY eſfected many ſevere +1 wates » we (h1.2// be no, e/ ſe nudi, Fuy bes SSrken 
"we b 12: it cou'd be do. xc by 4 CErtamn way, 
Be. we ſyever one 4. a riiind to adbere fo, or defend any thmo thas : 


[they iN 11 ſe!f, that expl:ca 85n 7 « («ffi C ent im thts p, efe nt /ub ett which x 05 


Tre t, ACCO) d' 0 09 the mani} 016 WAICS the Phenomena' 5 Airord ns, Tet 
1 it meceſ[ary ro derive onr eqnjectures concernns (unerioar things Cairn le 
wich ore done amen ul; 15, from! Hoſe, if, u hich are obſery' +; » Yeſtrab'e 
ne is £6 e wnich are [002 1 ab ve : for the thi; {2s are wed hey _all 7 WAIES x 
JVI Yerares fo ihat wh.ch, Aappea! eth in eVETY (HP: riony th; '0 Gs cid C 
by rh, chiass which agree ' :thit AN. which mW, Y be e Fo ry a ſer peat W.11; 


& 


ANMo» q rf, ot5 ever all t TY, a5 may hap 

Bur I in{iit roo much her-upon. x o come therefore to the buſineſle, 
Although rhe whole Region above Earth 1s ſomerimes call:d Heaven , 
fr" FYGST: nearer par rt of it, the Air, 1s {o-netimes called {o ron yer by 
the word '{vaven and Erher we will undertiand the ſuperionr part of the 
Revion, whi. h containerh the Stars; and, by Aire, the inferiour, in which 
(| 11G A, UNS ng P andthe like are 5 'nN erared. We (hall bo "om \V1 1th the 
celeuall ſuperiour thing ;, andfpeak aftern ards of the Aeriall, 


CHAP.'E 
Of the Subſtance and Variety of the Stars. 


\ X TE mult tirtt lay down what was ely touched , that the Swr, 
AN 1foor, ard ther Sia y Vc "08 m44dc a piri, ard af, er War gi bs 0:7 
into the wor 'd, bur rec: iveihur t TUAr A460 mentation, 177 {marnit ide, immes 
d ately, and tore bor with 1h? world, XX E wrt, the Sea. avd whatſoever 
ts "Ws wut [ ; ) 5 the coar mentat'y». how Sang Sera made within it of me 
7/0 erent! = WAI Ces, and hs c her 11% & all, or f121 Y, OY b 7) » for this :ur 

pep / } SiO fs ; | 

t'enc > Co ne Stars {zem LO Vee t amore fiery ſubſtance , eip2c tally hz 
Sun , whoſe heat 15 lo mani:ett to ſenſe + bur withall, thy ſeem n+ ſo 
much tO be pure Hr « boa {OMme m1xed CONCTCetions, to which | > 18S aNNEeXTr, 

Or, it may be, they are, as it were, cerrain glaſſy ſmonr DG \ Can4- 
bl: roreccive the br he” hery lictle. b dies , whi. h, co: nmng from tie 
xtheriall region tho: ou2 h why h they run, light upon then dy Fleck 
chem, and to ſh: w them to us in that form wherein the: ' apP22 ren? 
Ike 13 done amnong!t us. Or that they may be clouds, « -nlightne: <(d, 3nd, as 
ue were, cenkindled ; for tho!te Meteo: 5 Called the Parcelii, are cauſed 19 
OLNer Way. 

Or,ir may be, they are. as 1t were, deep veſlelle, containing fire intheit 
hollow part , like a Lant-hor ore hating-diſh , which hnlderh coal: 
or melting mertalls. Or, they may be, ax "1 were, gl WING plates, As a5 
it were, Nones bur rningin a furnace ; for rnere 1s no: hing in all theſe that! 
unplics a contradiction. 
Inlike manner , the Sun 17 52rticular may be nathine clie . bur a thi 
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kind of clod, which being like a pumic.e,, or a ſpunge full of pores, and 
lit: le holes, may, c ontaininyg hire, dart light our of them, | 

Onely the moit 17.pothble thing teems ro be what ſome aſſert, that the 
Stars are ani nate , or to many Aninals, and mo'eover , {o many gods. 
For though we ſh uld grant , thateac hot them isakind of Wozld, or 
rather, as 1t were, an Earth , which hath nar on-ly an aire , bur an zcher 
peculiar to ic iclt. Neve-chelets, as chis our Earth, though it p-odu eth 
Animal=, is not chereioce it teltan Anvnal; ſoneither would che Stars be, 
although we ſhoulda grant, rhat tome Animals may be generated in them. 

Buc it we thould ad mic this, yer whar they further prefle, rha: there 
are ſuch a kin of round and rolling gods, needs to be repeated onely ; for 
we formerly poved rhar chele are podigious fan. 125, nor »f diſc ourling, 
bur dreaming Philoſophers , when evpresting immorrtall beeings by rhe 
language proper 12 morralls, they p.onounce things fo com rary tothe 
felicicy or the gods , and which tcem fo far beneath rheir excellent 
nature, 

The Stars have been already di:iinguiſhed into two kinds; ſome are 
fixed , whic hobſerve the ſame potion trom one anor her, and keep rhe 
ſame courle from Fatt ro Welt , never alteringir, Oth-rs are wandring, 
wh.nce called Planers or errari.k Stars, be auſe they never obſerve rhe 
ſame pofition , new her rowards one anorher, norto the relt ; and. ſome= 
times pzrform their courſes nigher the North, ſometimes nigher rhe 
South. 

If you demand from whence this diverfiry proceeds , I ſhall ſay, rhar 
it 'y he tt e Star i wer e f 4,01 the be girnins mouvea r und, wih ſuch a neceſſuy, 
that ſume rock a Circular m 16/8 #n1j0: m andeeven; orhers, an irregular and 
wnequtall ones 

lr may alſo b:, that, 'n the places thorough which they mve , there may be 
{ome even a fuhonof [pices, which may carry them on the (ame way one a*ter 
anther, nl ereby they Ay move evenly , but that 11ſ -where they may be un- 
ever fr the ſamereaſon ; the varieties which we ubſ-rve ,nihe,r motions pro- 
ceeding from thence, 

To alled e ene onely conſe for theſe, ſeeing thar the Phanomena's ar one that 
the carſ 5s may b» many, is madneſſe , and not rightly con/idered by thoſe , who 
dvieon v1.n Aſt: olo y, and tr:vially explain the cauſer of ſame things, and in 
te mean time will not al ow the divine nature ( ro whi h rhey aſcribe moſ} 
ot theſe) ro be free from the tak, of ſe verall troubleſome offices. 


CHAP -= * 
Of the Magnitule and Figure of the Stars. 


3 Concerning che maynirude of rhe Sun, and nf rhe reſt of the Stars, 
{A it may be con!idered, eirher as tro us, otinir ſelf, Agro ws, it 14 [0 
much 45 1c appeareth t» b-, for th:\enſe 18 nar deceived ; and whatſoever 
mognituderhecyeſeethin them, 15 ſuchinrthem, for they have nor any 
5 her rhing immediately enc ompasting rhem without , which 1s vihble ; 
nor any thing ofrheir own, which falls nor within view of the eye. 

But this magnitude coniidered init ſelf, or 4s ro the thing it ſelf, may be 
1::her ſomewhat greater, or (omerhat leſſer, or ex.aly ſo much as it appears 
'0 be, For with ſuch variety are fire« p: eſented to our ſen'ts , ſeen ar ad ſtarce, 
mthe da;-t'me,or by night, For eitherthey are juſt ſo big as rhey ſeem, as 
the light of a candle 1f we look neer it + or lefler, as when we ſee the ſame 
light in the day-rime at diſtance; or greater then indeed they are , as when 
the ſame light 1s ſeen in the nighr-rime afar off, 
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I ſay, ſomewhat greater Or letfer , in regard tht; Civerfity berwixe the 
apPpcarance and the truce Coinpaile Cannot by y SY Sg CAL, AS may be Ev1nced 
from our ordinary nArcs; 107, tivum WHAT QLHANCGC LOEVver we PN"« Cive the 
hear ot any fire, trom the lame its zuli tom appeareth ro us. 1n like man. 
ner , ſince we perceive the heat ot the Sun here trom the place where he 
ſeemeth to us to be, his juit magnituue cannor be ſeniibly ditferenc. 

That nothing percervable 15 caken ott trom the Stars by this diitance, is 
conhimed; be: auſe thote things which we betic lu at a great Oittance, and 
much aire mediating berween , aic pretented to us Witha Contuſed cir. 
cumference ; but ihe Sun, co tl:ole who can 190); upon him, appears to be 
of an exact compals ; nor can any thing be ieen more diltinctly than the 
cCircumteren: c of the Moon. Thee are 1ndeed lome Stars which tWinckle 
and ſeem to ſhoor torih trembling beams; but upon another account, this 
argues rhey are ſo near, as to be tecn exactly, For fires amonolt us ſeem 
in like manner, to wave and tre:nble, when we behold them at a diftance 
which, nea: at hand, ſeem fixed and conttant, 23 

Again, this 1s confirmed, becaule, it the Stars did loſe their due mzon;. 
rude by reaſon of diltance, they would much more lo!: their colour; fo; 
we know, thara thing at diſtance ceaſeth to be ſeen in its native colour, 
{onner rhen by reaſon of 1ts licelenels it torall y CLaPPears, or comes not 
rohe ſeen ar all. Bur though there be n» dittance more « apable ro ef 
rhis ,/ for there 15 not any length greater) yet the Stars do nor ther2fore 
loſe their true colour. 

Mary ith ng nay beeb ettedag 'mſt this, buc they ae eallv (old, if a man 
ſeit cloſe to thi fe ;hings wrtch ars manifeſt tors, 43 we bave ((gwed 5: ow 
Books concermng Naiue , Where we bring in this diltinction of magni. 
cud-, conſidered 1N 1t lel:, and, according tous, we declared, rthar neithe; 
he did abſu'dly, who laid, 1 he Sun is a foot broad; nor he tha! {aicl, [ was 
many rimes bigger than Pe op»aneſus ; nor he who laid, Ic is of cquall big- 
nefle withrheearth ; toralmuch as of rhings which in chemſclves are grea- 
rer and leſſer, there may b2 45 tO us one Magnitude , accorain? a3 they ae 
nearer or fa"ther oft, * 

As for the figure)I ſhall onely ſay, thar hn. e 1t appearerh round to u44it 
is globous and plain like a plate,and rherefqre rheStars are either as diſhes, 
or as cylinders, or as Cones and ops , or as certain nails fixed in the sky, 
For none of theſe hath any thing that implyeth a contiadiction , no: Gil- 
ſonancy from the Phxnomena. 


CHAP. III, 


How the Stars mowe, outrun one another, and are 
turned round, 


Aving ſaid, nor long ſince, that, of the Stars, ſom: are fixed, nihers 
erratick, and thar rhis difterence procceds from their havins diff<:eot 
morions ; we mu{t now ſay, ingenerall, tharc the motions of both 124 be 
made. either by the tx 1:1ng abent of the whole heaven, in which one or more 
of them are, ſuppoſing ir co beltolid, and carrying them about wrh its 
like nails falined 1ntoir ; orelſe, the Heaven itondins 1:11, as 2 tug or 
pervious thing, by their being whirled abour, and moved thorough 17, 
Now for as much, as whether it be rhe morion of the Heaven, or of che 
Stars, it may have begun from a neceſtity made 2t the very tine, rmatthe 
world was generated, and imp-ef'd eaſt-wardly ; ir might in the tirit Cale, 
(tharis, if it be in the whole Heaven ) both have bzgun, and bz concinues 
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yy the hurry of ſome aire. For there may bz a rwo-fold extrinſecall aire ; 
zne, p"<tliing from above, and d-1ving the Heaven towards the Welt; rhe 
orher lifcing it up as 1t were , and carrying 1c on, and that otherwiſe then 
che former » Whi: h on all des preſſes and hxes the Poles. In the ſecond 
caſe, | hari , 1f rhe morion bein rhe (tars rhemſelves ) it may have been, 
zcher by hurry of aire, or by che courſe of rhe fire, 

For it may have been from the very beginning, that a great Company of 
lictl2 bodies, evaporating , and diffuiing themſelves, might break the aire, 
1nd torce their pailage thorough it ; and the aire, receiving this morion of 
che Wind, and hurrying the (tars along withir , mighr carry them abour, 
1n.! Caule that continuall ci:cular-Mortion, which is (till ſeen above in 
tem. It might allo bz, that rhe proper fire of every ſtarre , either being 
ſur up cloſe ana ſzeking a vent, might begin torurn abour, and continue 
will as ic bzg0 3 or, being ar greare- liberty , might move in this faſhion 
char way, unto wit hthe food or gliment of each invires them , and (9 go 
on, hero» #1 11s heat nd deſire of aliment to tie next bod'es which were fucll, 
convenient co nouriſh it, 

None of all ch:{e1s repugnant to the Phzxnomena?s ; bur otherwiſe, we 
cannot calily determine from what cauile rhe motion of the Stars ſhould 

-ocecd, 

But, How comes it to paſſe, that ſome ſtars anticipare, or get before 
orhers, ſo as that we (ce rhe orh<rs lefr b-hind chem > This may happen 
eicher becauſe , rhe others performing the ſame diurnall-revolution with 
them are moved more flowly, as the Moon, which moving more flow! 
then rhe relt, rowards the Weit , 18 left as it were behind them tag 
0: becaule, being carried abour by the diurnall motion rowards rhe Weſt, 
they are in rhe mean time (lowly carriedon , bya contrary motion to- 
wards the Eait , whereby the Moon may not haye been lefr by the reſt, 
Ealt-wa d, bur rather have lefr rhem Welt-ward, Or becauſe , all things 
being carried about onely with a diurnall revolution, and equill morion, 
yet lome p2rfo-m a longer y others a ſhorter courſe - and ſo the Moon. if 
ſhe be ab»ve che hed Harres , as ſome conceive, Will perform us revolu- 
tion more lowly, and bz obſerved to be lefr behind. 

Certainly, ro alſerr any thing abſolurely in theſe marrers, becomes 
thoſe, who affect to make oltentation of ſomething magnihcent, and pro- 
digious before the multitude, 

Again, How comes it tn paſſe, that the Sun, Moon, and planets, when 
they come to rhe Tropicks, or Solitices, rurn abour and go back again ? 
This may happ -n, either becauſe, ſuch a kind of circular mntion was ar rhe 
deginning imprefſd upon thele itars, as that rhey ſhould be carried round 
adout after a ſpirall-manner, limited on ea-h fide ac the Soltitices. Or thac 
they 09 according tothe obliquiry of Heaven, whtchin p:oceſle of rime, 
acquir'd aneceſſity of rhar indire polition. O- becauſe, they are r-pell'd 
by the are, wh:ch driveth them back on, now to this fide, now to thar, by 
reaſon ot its coldneſle, denlity, or ſome orher quality, Or becauſe, their 
& 'Ment is conveniently d:ſpoſed all along that way, kindling bickward, and fai- 
ling forwards. 

All theſe, and thoſe which ave like theſe, have in them nothing repugnant to 
the ev.dence of th ngs, if a man athering on:/y to the p2jſid lity that is in theſe 
WWongs, can reduce earch of them to that, which aoreeth with the Phenomenas, 
not fearing the g-0und/eſſe contrivements of Aſtrologers, who forbear not is 
build, upon and in them, a vaſt camp any of concentrick, orbs, 
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CHAP, IV, 


Of the Riſing, and ſetting of tbe Stars, and of the 
alternate length of dayes, and nights. 


He Riſing, and ſetting of the Sun , Moon, and the reſt of the Star; 
may happen three wayes. 

Firit,by appearance above, and occultation beneath; For that the Stars bein, 
alwayes bright and never extinguiſh'd,ate ſo carried abour, above, and be. 
low the earch ; that ſomerimes they riſe , ſometimes they go down, o: 
ſer: and the Sun, in particular, when he goerh down cauſeth darkneſſe 
with us ; bur recurning, heenkindleth as it were che Heaven with his 
morning-beams. There 1s not any thing among(t the Phxnomena's which 
contradicts this. 

Again, by veins enkindled in the Eaſt quarter, and extinguiſhed inthe 
Welt: For, there ma; be ſuch a diſpoſution of the Medium in buth theſe place;, 
45 that, whilit rhe Stars paſle through ir, what I affirm may be efetcd, 
there be;ag nothing in the Phenomena's that contraditts « ; ſeeing, there ate 
not onely fountains , that extinguiſh, bur ſuch alſo, as enkindle Tapes, 
as that at Epire, formerly mentioned. So that the Ocean compaſſingthe 
earth, the Sun may be extinguiſhed by it in the Welt quarter, and rerurn 
all along it, pailing along the north into the Eaſt quarter, and from thence 
ariſe re-enkindled, 

Thirdly, by anew production every day ; for nothing hindreth, bur 
thar there may every day ariſe new Suns ; tor example , there flowing to- 
gecher ro the Ealt, ſeverall fires, or ſeeds of fire, which joyn in one round 
b :dy, and ſhine, and arecarried on impetuouſly rowards the Wett, For it 
15 reported , that the like happens 1n the mountains of da, and chiefly 
abour rhe riſing of the Dog-!tar ; and rhat fires may meer in great bodies 
rogether at certain ſeaſons , may be underitood from whar is obſerved to 
b- done ar ſome determinate time 1n all other bodies, For, from the con- 
fluxion and defluxion of ſeeds , Trees ar a certain time bring forth leaves 
and fruits, at a certain rime ſhed them ; at a certain time reeth are bred, at 
a certain time Calt ; and fo in other things, which it were too long to 
in(tance, 

Now the Sun's continuance aboye rhe earth making day , and his ab- 
{ence night ; How comes it ro paſſe, that all daies are nor equall, and all 
nights equall, but that in Summer the daies are longer, the nights ſhor- 
ter; in Winter alternately, the nights longer and che daies ſhorter > This 
alſo may happen three wates. | 

Firſt, Fer that the revolutions of the Sun above and beneath the earth y at 
ſometimes per formed faſter, ſometimes lower, according to the alterwate lenotn' 
of the places, or waies tn which the Sun pafſeth : 4 And this by reaſon ot 
che poſirion of the Orb called rhe Zodrach , through which the Sun pal- 
ferh obliquely , and intwo Signes of it makes the nights and the dates 
equall. Bur when fromthence he declinerh to rhe North or Sourh. 45 
much of his journey as he taxerh oft from one part, either aboye or below 
the earth, ſo muchhe adds ro the other, $ 

Secondly , Becauſe tiere may be certain places in the , Ether , which, 6 
reaſon of their oreſſmeſs, and the reſiſt ance which happens thereupon , cannot be 
paſſed th:rownh ſo ſwiftly a5 others, Such are thoſe which make the Sun !1ay 
long beneath the earth in the Winter, whereby they make rhe nighc lon- 
Ser and the day ſhorter than in Summer, Some things of the ſame $114 mY 
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he wy ved ammrſt us, according to which ut is convenient to explicate ſu- 
p 01:1 b ares. 


Thit dly, on in the alre-nare partsof rhe _ the fires, or ſeeds of 


fre atoretatd, low rogerher in tuch manner, as that they make a Sun {00- 
n2” or lacer; and the: SUN 1&3 our of that) part from which ne begins , a 
1,227 or ſhorter courle above the earth. 

[hey who 1n,:4t and tix upon bur ſ>me one paracular wayste explicatCe 
the effects, borh contradict things apparent, and deviate from that which 


(ls under Duimnen contemplation, 


CHAP. V. 


Of the light of the Stars, and of the changes and 
ſpots in the Moon, 


[ 7 u3 now ſay ſomerhing of the ligar , nor onely of the Sun, bur of 
3. the rett of the Stars, and particularly of the Moon. Fictt. men admir e, 
thi the Sun, buirg to lictle, thould pour forth to much light our of him- 

Es "i erhto eniighten and warm ha Heaven, the Earth, the Sea, 
an yer not bent teltexhauited. Bur the Sun 18a kind of fountain, into 
whi: h there Aw Logether f:0 1 beneath on every tide pe:iperuall r1volets ; 
(9: the feeds of he -ar thi oughtut the whole world flow ſo into the Sun; 
1: that mmnediarely from lim , as from one fountain or head, both heat 
"(i 1 wy þ NY 27 {1 OWL '1 CV Y\ Y 1s 

\n-cover. the ſub tance of che Sun may be of ſuch thickneſle, and the 
lhe and hear which tlowern from lum of ſuch thinnefle , rhat as a licele 
(u-ront or a tiv-letgtt:caming rom a ſpring , watereth the meadows and 
helds round abc vt it, With--ut any tolletn it ſelf; {o, that of the Sun may 
be lufficient to 171g tte, a5 17 Were, the whole wo! 1d » Withour any ſenlible 
G1 ninution of a Sun, 

Moreover the aire may bz of ſuch a narure, as that it may be kindled , as 
te wer? by alicel-lighr, dif Tu! ea froim the Sun; asa whole held of corn 
mav DC 4Ct ON are by ON. 101 "k 
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Lk. vite, the Sun may have < hisali ment round about him , which may 
foppiy what he loſeth , as prone ot a lamp 1s ted by the oyle which 15 
par to it. lr may ho pp-n alto many other wales. 

As tothe rt otrne Srars, elmecialtycIM Moon , it may be, that they ,,, 
nhavethoir 1 gar from the abbey” it may be they borrow it from the Sun ; . 
1? 15 we ſer, that thece ave muny thiegs which ine of themſelues , 
mary 7 fb bh hop. rw Hignht fo omnothers * and there is no hing appearing : 

7 10 10 $11.08, vii, which binders , but that euh:r of theſe opi- 


» '/- $4 8. , ' . b-- 3 . 
(ore fedFaſt tm bis mind the manifold waijes,, and the ſuppoſitie 
, Ea " M ſ | . ' 2 4 
riAnetoit, AnaC n [1 der the Cauſes togetiier with i! , left mind no 
arc 1wcrorerent, he arow wvan!y proua and ſometimss fall inty 


4 war, ſomer:imes ti.to anther, 
t1rthe Moon, 15 inthe firft place AI f1 oo How ſhe comes 
ve in Many chances on in-rea!eo7 gecreaſ: of liohre. It nay be, that 


( ma nund, and recelving | 12h f -om the Sun, HC 5 ſucceſſive ly fo ftigu- 


»-the ſame manner as rl when the Sun ret hy 15 enl! ohrned, 
moe ſerrerh is darkened ucceshvely) a8 that going away fron th: 
ſl ſeemerh every day toencreaſe, becauſe ſhe ſhoweth more 2 and 
01 hor ectiphened-face ro us, unrcill Gomes ic at full ; and rhen 
tend Sun. decreaſerh every dry , becauſe ſhe ſhowerh lefle 


Fececr » and 
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andleſſe of it it , untill ar lait ſhe rurnerh no part of It towards we , by: 
Quite unicen ; 
Morcover, IC 1 nay be,t th: > the Moon being « Gund » ONS Pa! T Ot TR 


b- b any 3 ant. "th Carr 3 and : 15 {11 & LU! neith h »- bod y abour may x PE, 
to us, al:ternarcly, more Oo! - letie of each part, 
[t iay aliob BE) tha: be 1% 3 by ont O Ii lelt 3 the 1 T!2 ay be j\ hb urea by 
4 


Nerpot: t10N of 1OMe OPacous body comming under her R Res i.his hem Nis 
] hetcall and hollow, and, moved alony with her, 15 continu; uy rolled 
DOue Ne l # 

Neithe: doth any thinghinder, bur that there may cvery day ( according 
Rar we tormerly ia id ) be made a new Moon ot a teverall torm 2nd 
houre : a5 in like manner the 1eatons ot the Spring, Summer, Autumn, 
and \\inter, and many thin%z iN Lnem , Corn \candoo z are produced 2r 
P. ih, at 11 Ct tLNcs, 

In tine,it may be any way, wherein thoſe things which appear tn v3 ma 
be appt bro epi eae he of that manne! unleiſ for ne man, beine much 
in 16yc with one t:ngular way, (he 11 vainly reject rhe rett, nor con viding 
what things 1818 PC 5x2 ble for a man to know, and th \creupon a1ms art the 
knowl doe of thoſe things which man cannor: attain. 

Moreover , they agnure inthe Moon , that there appear moe In he! 
face: LS her face may appear ſo , either from the war, 015 and dijj ere natrre 
vf the PArts of = Alon op 1101 tre anterpo ſr [; on of ſom: b ay, nor 10 much 
OPM OUus 45 us! KY : NOT rolling : ib: ur [12! , bar P- Petl tally ach? '7Cing lO 
her: and not ſolid all over, but Pall ofhole: like a WE os: 

Or it mm; ry be any othe r Way of « '{/ th fe wr 5q ar: obſe, 7 e4 ro te confoyrmab': 


[0 th Nos ANPAHMTERL? 1n 13 15 the Cl! rſe [0 17101Ci WWE F3Y7 7 j7 dI-48/77C, COICOV 725310 7 
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CHAP, VI. 
Of the Eclipſes of the Stars, andthear ſet Periods. 


Lit rhe!e 15 nothing Which uſeth to {irike a greater terrour into men, 


then that ſomeriimes they objerve F __— and Oetefts of ligh: 1 
the Sun and No cy fy nona {uddain. Yet why may not this af 
PP! :rall waies ? 
For h:{t.the Sun may be echpſedy fortnat the Moon being interpoſed, 
Purs Ber art 0! 07 0pat ous body betore mim , and keeping away ht lis! 
auteth darinefle in her untill by her removall the High 
is reſtore. The Manon may be echpled, for that the earth, being inte: pa- 
ſed berwixt her and the Sun, takes the Sun off from her , and darkens her 
while he cons within the cone of the ſhadow, untill pasiino from out of 


It 


Avgain,t! Th may | be eclipſed, for that ſome part of heaven , or ſome 
other cpa ons body , tuch as 18 rhe earth , Mm: Ly move along with the Sun, 
and ar ccft aint oe pe ee andterncactiies. anc | 111 WY his hi oht- Ana 
the Moon in ns nanner » for that ſome.other op2c0us body paoking be- 


Wine er an Sun, Py oit the beams of the Sun trom her, or mo- 
VINg togeth wick her, dothnot onely perform 1t5 paaſes Rowly\ bu! 
{Omet ime: overalls her with a ſuddain dari nete, Norto mention, that 
tf the be di) on one fide and b: regen on the other , 11 May happen, that he 
may LOMctu nes on al uddain rn her dark i:de rowards us, 

Moreos Jena þ the Sun and Moan may ſutrer Eclipſe, for that they 
may paiic Liorougnh places pernicu <ro fire, and ther by 17 Jront De- 


COM. 
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-0712 Cxtinguithed, untill going beyond them they renew and reco-« 
Thus ought the ſeverall ordinary wayes to be heeded, and ſome pets 
alſo pur trogerner it being pol roar many Cau{es may COncur 

> 14 ca/leraer, by whichechipie ſes happen at Certain times, "bb CON 


ee) ), IH Go 713 1-111” ib: 5378737 70 "ts io l 8/7 tor th; Ti, AS 11 he ined TEE. Laert, 
Ys. & 1) $24 0f Y(iCHrY 19 "0 Ws” 1736 1: 1uire Phu ef EE 4s of 
"3 ler es Allow tn2: 19 be (ree from al #4/tmelle, and exquiſicly 
| | 
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ances {o at - os s Rs ,, ' 
, 4/1 4 (corer fe of cauſes in ſuper, 917 things will bewvaine , 
w Fw, £ . +» 
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CHAP. VIL 
Of the Prefign: fieations of the Stars. 


F WINE we ſpeak of the prefigniiications of the changes ot th2 ayre 
'bured to rhe ttarrs,as rain, wind, drought, henty and the ike 5 which 


$+ y 17; I CITE | 036 ſf, JIQY 10133 - 
* . # p__— - 


b 

hwpon 4c007GINg Do the fie of the ring or 4ecting of Certain ttarrs, as ot 
th: DW, O:10ngrhe Plerides. 

re: (Cart mi may be maile either acccriinn tothe con (irinn of che 

3: happers m:iÞs;. wii 0 C/EAITCES, whicy beins ſeen at ou tinze with Laer: 

pr, it tier with o hers paſt ul her and thirner, are (ewes, not canes of te 
if, fr the ring ant ſeit 19-ſtarrs may be nat c, njes bit ltanes of th ſe 
mu ! 4; : 07 43it ban pensact certainly, but caſa ty, Al Woalt Hine the, tars rije 
p? (<1 erecriſerof [une mutt 18 (De Ayres 


4 , [ ” ? 
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| no withour ſome reaſon what l hinted of preftgnincations; whic Þ 
by ved In {One animals, to be mad: according to the COndIIon of 


tl 1 wii hatthat time comes in, lo as the motions obſerved in A- 
N noly declatcrempelts, but make them nor. As thote, tor example, 
aA depart from us in Autunn? nduce nor any neveitity of the win- 


2275 being ar char time : neirher 13 there any divine narure which fits and 


he d-parture of living creaures,that it may make $999 What 15 fore- 
told by them 
1's 13 a kind of folly that cannor fall npan any animal in winch t here 


Were the leit grain of wir ;fo far 18 it from being in that norure which pole 
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CHAP, VIIL 
Of Comet s,and thoſe which are called Falling 


fHarrs, 


\ \ F $1 t hath been hitherto ſpoken of che (1 rr5,belongs to the Sun and 
Ninnon, wad Starrs which havins been made from the wa = 
eWorld contant lt: y 1nher: * anc | app<?” in heaven, Bur beſides rheſe,the 


bad or Br os. a iy Se 1 _ « a” On 4 h Jn Fn Ce 
ar other fats, which ſometimes are 2enerated or newly apperr, and fre: 


z 3 # * + ww + 
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ſome few dayes or months either periſh or lye hid. They are c alle Comets, 
14/1 Comme Ste'le hairy-tiarres, for that they have a long train like lire, 

Some alſo there are that lait bur fo: a moment, vaniihing almot!t a:iogy 
as they appear;and.ſeeming in ſome kind of excuriion to fall downgthicy ace 
ordinarily cermed falling-itars. | RED. 

As for the Comets, they may be generated; Either (or th at ſame fire, j6.t= 
times hinaled in ſme of thoſe ſuper 10ur places, ard beiiin 'n.ded ts for atin: 
nourill/d and moved, according to the abiindance a4 d.ſyoſtiion of the matter, 
Or elſe they appear, for that heaven as to that part wÞ.ch is over our Dradshiah 
ſome pecu'iar motion according to ſevera't Vic ſſundes, ſp as 1heſ- tarrs are wi 
ven to be made manifeſt, Or elſe, thty come forth by reaſon of a certain d; p,« 


« 1 


furi0n at ſometimes ; an!, aſſoon as they come lower towaras us, they become 11. 


ntfeſi. 

Comets diſappear to onr ſight throngh the cauſes contrary to theſe ; either the 
maiter convenient for them us not placed a'l along as it 15 in 1h. place where 
they are obſerved to inhere, ſo ar by degrees through want of aliment, they ton- 
ſume as it were and go out, or that [oms thing oppoſeth ihe;r motion, Angihy 
may happen, not only for that this part of the world round about which the y:/f i 
rurned,remaineth nnmoved as ſome affirme; but alſo, for that there may be inthe 
ayre ſome imuperuous gyration which may hinder their moving rovng, and drive 
1 another way, as may alſo happen to the other ſtars which are called Plant a 
the 1 TOpiCks, 

Aoreover this may happen many other wayes if we aiſcenr ſe upon that which 
is cr.formab eto things apparent, 

As for thoſe which are called falling-ſ(tarrs, they may be maae either ( 
pi'coes broken off from the irnue ſt ars, or |: om th: faliunt aomn of that matter 
whcresf here ts a kind of dif flation, as may happen a'ſo in lis hining * or from a 
COPH 44 ©) OT png atoms, meeting And joJn1n?9 together 10 eſfect us; th 74 WT, 
Fl 47 made, According 4s the force of meeting together was from! he b: IHR? 
Or / = 17 the ar. vVing sf wind wp Ft gether 32 itn Certaln Clo ay bottoms OY ih 
ings,and ſeiting "T a- fire whiſt It is rolle 1 up and down, ara breal: uT ths $4. 
the batiomes wh:ch reſtrain them, and moving to that part town a; rw Pc) that 
impul/; 18. Carryes them. 

I bere are other wayes not fift;tious,by which this may be ane, Pur of (&» 
lettiall Mereors,enough. | 


CHAP. IX. 
of Clouds. 


2.3 from theſe are the aeriall Meteors, which are mace neerer us nth: 
aire, We ſhall begin with the Clouds;than which nothing 1s genera- 
red above in the ayre or leen,more frequently, 

A ( loud therefore may be ge erated and have its bei: Le by forze accunmul.:: 
as ir wire of the ajres the winds ariving it, ſo as that acloya 1s othing but 4 
thi RING of the air, A gaine, by implicatic 6f ſome atom; C 1hering Mu J 
10 one another, and fit to produce ſuch a componind ; and this when they i'it 
come rogether into little bodyes of clouds, and thote are oarnered 00: 
oerher into greater bulks,ſo as at laſt they become grearelt of all. 

They moſt commonly ſeem to riſe at the rops of Hills, for that rh-' 
lictle compounds are ſo ſubrleas that they eſcape the hghr, and are Carrye! 
on by the wind.unrill being by lictle condenſed they appear on the 10s 0: 
the ills which by reaſon thereof ſeem ro 111025. 

Irany ſhall doubr, From whence there can come {9 grear a Conu 
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der, thar if no other way, yet they may at leait come from wichout,out of 
che immenhity of theUmiverſe where there is an infinite multicude of them, 
And this becauie there 18 allowed to the principles a f:ee patlage in and 
our ,thorough the venrs ofrhe World,as was tormerly declared. 

Morcover,a cloud may be generared 6, the gathering rge her »f ef fluxions 
and exhalatons, vnrof nrew th and vater, and carried upwards, For,that 
there are many little badyes drawn out of the whole Sea, appeareth by 
Garments whi« h being hung up5n che ſhare g ow moylt, Betoes we ſee, 
chat every Where out ot rivers, ariſe mitts and exhalations and vapours 1n 
ſuch abunaance, as thar b-ing carried upwards they darken the skye, and 
by little and lictle meeting rov2rher turn info clouds. 

' Netther d:th any thing hinder but that theſe Coagmentations may be made 
many other WayYefs, 


CHAP. IX. 
Of the Is ind,and of Preſters. 
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Ind may be generated, firſt, when the atoms or little bodyes leap out of Leen. 


ſome covenient places a» d fly thorough the air, there being amore ve- 


hement effs/ion made from {mc heaps which are aha tho 06s kind of e= 


miſſions ; * When 1n a nac:row vacuun rhere are many lirtle odyesy there * Segec. nat. 
followeth Wind ; and contrary,the air1s quiet and calm, when in a great quzſt.55. 


vacuum there are bur a few licrle bodyes. 


For,as in a marker place or ftreer.as long as the people are but few they Senece bid, 


walk without any trouble ; bur when they run into ſome narrow place, 
they juſtle and quarrell wich one another ; 1o in this ſpace which encom- 
paſſeth us, when many bodyes crowd into one little place, they muit ne- 
ceſſarily jultle one another, and be thrult forward, and d:iver ba.k and 
entangled and ſqueezed ; of whi: h is made rhe wind, when they which 
contelted yeeld and having b-en long ro(ſP'd up and down uncertainly 
\hrink:bur when a few bodyes (tirre up and down in a large (pace, they can 
neither drive no” be driven inperuou!tly, 

Agtin, Wind may be cauſed when the ayr is driven on and agirated 
either by exhal»r1ons comming trom the earth and water, or by the Sun's 
preſſing upon it from above,for it is manifelt,' hat where the air 1s agitated 
2nd ftirred, there 15 cauled wind, fn as wind teems ro be nor hing elſe,bur 
the waves of rhe aire, Whence we may con:eive that the wind ſonewhacr 
reſembles warer troubled, and rthar chez more violent winds come from 
being (tirred by ſo-ne more vehement cauſe, afrer the ſ1m2 manner as tor- 
rents rage and make walte wh-n there happens a vaſt d:fluxion of waters 
by great (h- wrs filling upon che mourn ains, 


Plin. 2.33, 


Preſters are win 'y whi: ling<s(to- the fierygind thoſe which bu-ne, from Laert: 


which th: nine israken, are a kind of thunder). They may be genera ed 
ether from the depr fſin of a cloud af'er various fa h:1ns towards inferinr pla- 
ces, wP\il(? 5-15 ca ried down and driven on by abundance of wind, which raul; 
it (elf abour, and rears away the fi les of the c 91d, the wind alſ» drrveath on ch: 
cloud immed' ately from w: haut, or from 'h- wind ſtanding round about, when 
u the avy preſſing unit from 1h ve, and withall the air which is driven on 
antnifuf dyno »4 ab ut hind ing hy reaſon of ite denſity, the great abundance 
*f wind by»werh not wh ch way ir may ſpreal 't c[f,mnd being driven back, as 
Well by che fides as from above, it neceſſarily thrults the cloud down- 
Wards, 

ii hen this Prefer is th uſt own upon the land, it cauſeth whirl-winds; when 
#221 the ſea, whir!-pools, Whicl-wind: are lefle frequently ſeen, becauſe 
the 


L aert. 


L aert. 
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the mountains ſnatch them away before they come within our Gehr 
whirl-pools more frequently , by realon of the wide (moorthnefle of the 
ſea, into which we may behold a cloud like a piilar deſcend from heaven, 
and puſh it down, as it Were with the torce ofan arm or filt, uncill th- 
violence of the wind breaking tho:ough ir , the ſea works and boils,and che 


ſhips incur a danger almott inevitable. 


CHAP. XI. 
Of T bunder. 


T was not without reaſon thar I ſaid, there are alſo, fiery Prefiers , 

which are not different from Thunder. For, 7 hunaer ſeems to be Cauſed 
by the manifo!d conglomeration of blaits, (welling with hery little bodies , 
within the bulks of the clowds ; and by che evolut.on ard ſtrong enkindl.; g of 
them, and breaking of the clowd bythe fire, which u ſo forcibly varied to injerte 
our places , according 48 that breaking forth ts, ſometimes diretted towards. a 
high mon rain, ( which kind of places arc of:eneſt ſtruck, with thunder ) ſome- 
times towards other things, | : 

For that the natureot thunder is fiery is manifeſt, even becaule ir often 
burnerh the houſes upon which ir is darted, and tor that it leaveth bching 
it a ſtench like brimſtone, Thar it is generated within the clawds , js ei. 
dent, for that it neyer thunders when che sky 1s clear ; but the clowds firli 
oather rogether all along che as, and darken the sky , and there ariſerh 
a foul nighr, as it were, of ſhowers. Laltly, chat many little bodies or 
ſeeds, as 1t were, of fire, are contained within aclowd , may be argued, as 
well from the etfe&, as for that amongtt the little bodies of a cloud ring 
upfrom beneath, are intermingled, nor onely watery , bur fiery alſo, and 
of other ſorts. Wirhall, it cannot be, bur that the clowd mult receive ma- 
ny things from the beams ofthe Sun. 

When therefore the blaſt or wind which drove the clowds rogether, 
hath incermingled ir ſelf with rhe ſeeds of hire, that arein the boſom, as 
it were , andcavity of the cloud, rhere 1s cauſed a whirling or yortex 
within it , which being carried about very tapidly , growerh hor by mo- 
tion; and either by intenſion ofthis heat, or the contagion of ſome other 
fire, b-eakerh out into perfect thunder , and tearing the clowd is darted 
forth. Now the clowd is cleft and broken, by realon that che places round 
abour rhe whirling or vortex , aretakenup, and Rufted thicker with the 
part of the clowd nzither, by reaſon of rheir being ſqueezed np ſo cloſe 
roger her, is there any chinck open , whereby whillt 1t 15 ſpread wirh the 
wind may infinuare it ſelf, and retire , by penetrating into ir by degrees, 
Whereupon ir is neceſſary , thar the hire lately made, being dilated by the 
wind , breaks thorough the clowd with violence , which makes the noiſe 
of thunder ; and comming forth, ſhinerh and filleth all parrs with a olitte- 
rivg light, | 

It may alſo be, rhar rhe force ofthe wind may light from wichourt upon 
the clowd,, at ſuch time as the rhunder 1s mature and perfet , and ren- 
ding the clowd, make way for the fiery vortex to break thorough. | 

It may alſo be , rhat rhefiery vortex , though not ſer on fre when it 
breaks forth , may be kindled afrerwards in its paſſage rhrough the aire ; 
after the ſame manner as a leaden ſlugge pafſingrhorough the aire, growes 
bor, and rakes fire. It may alſo be, that the fire is madein the yery daſhing 
againſt the thing which it hics , the ſeeds offire being {truck out of both , 
in the ſame manner as they are ſtruck by a flint our of tel. 


There are many other waies by which this fire may be kindled, or thunatr 
: | mad: , 
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made, crely Jt WS caſt away all fiction * and c aſt away it will be, if we take our 
row e {ure 0! Nm $53 ſceny [710/13 [At WH C1) b5 confyrmable 19 1Dngs APPAYEnr, 

Hen e May be given the realon, Why it cones to palle, that ic thunders 
arm; in the Sp irgand Autumn, than 1n other ſealons., In Winter, there 
wan the ſeeds ot ire; in Sun ner, the blaits and heaps of clowds ; in the 
S&p i112 andin Auru nn, all things convenient are ready. 

Bu: how coON-<s1T topule, that the motion of Thunder is (0 (witr, and 
c:*-orkio vi lent > This proceeds tram the g cat violence of rhe erup- 
199, and the tenuity; by reafon ot waich, nothing in the way refiits 
hn, andtorce, Whiichis as it were, doubled by gravicy, and encreaſerh 
h, 1M71M7TN, 

Haw cones It 19 penetrate thorough the walls of houſes, ro melt me- 
ili in 129 nn, ro draw our all th: Wine our of full veilells> This p"O- 
ed: fron th2renuiry, and qui.k motion, and violent force ofthe lictlz 
bodies, wherebyir can ina monen! dilipuee and dilp-rſe thoſe things , 
wich che ordinary 1-0 of the Sun cannac under a long ci.ne. 


CHAP, XII. 
Of Lightning and Thunder-claps. 


L:hough I hinted by rh: wry , how Lightning and how Thunder are 
A venerared; yet nothing hinders, but that they may be generated ma- 
ny wal s bzl1des, 

Fo: L »b:nin - may be male either by che rabb ag or ſtrien; of the clouds 
a9 «init one anther, ſich akind of figure iſſuing fromthem ; or by ſucha 
dip5\ure and onto: nation of atoms heaped up rog2rher, as caulerh fire, 
and generates gh ning  Aitc; the fane manner as we obſerve 1t to be 
don., when 1:on and a {{one are hit againit one another, 

QO- by ihe w 33 1s jtirring up 210 the clowds thyje baits of lictle bodies $ 
ear 13, Ars s wh ch cau'e tris glutering briohineſſe - for 'thact the wind 
(and eſpe. tzlly ifir grow h9- like a leaden ſlugge ) itrikes of the ſame lit- 
tle boat s, whi-h are ttru..« by the muruil accrition of the clow::s., 

Or by (44 -e4in for:h;toere bein) made a ComPpreſſtin eiche by theclow 1s one 
wh ano hor, or by the winds driu'ns them, whi. ht is cauſed over and above 
th: fore ot colliion, 

O by wnierception of the light which is diffuſed by the Stars , which there- 
W317, 4 mer by th motion of the c 2was an: windi,a1lfalle hott of the dlyudcs, 

0: by che fall:::9 town of ſym: moſt ten: $148 lio'r ume of the cinwds, wh jt 
the c\opde ave intrinſecly aather'd together bi ihe ire; anl withall, thanier 
weanſ ih;-2 abind of b runce by th ir mutinn, 

0 by ine eb indlirg of a wind , which iscanſed, as well by a v.hement in- 
tenſn ie, MW Ql Mn yintion of m $1951, | 

O by ab-eabing of  h: clw4s by the winds, ard (al ng down of fiery atoms, 
wh: h Cimiel'o htning T8; 5 

Thu lightning may b- generared many ot her waies, he will eaſily p2r- 
ceive, who adheres ro thing; 4pp4 ent , 41d is able to unde ftand nha ſ#i's 
Wi) them, 

Thande--claps may be made thus, Either by the vollinn of a w nd with'n the 
cavities of rhe clowd., 45 in or (inary veſſed:, when ſometh 190 1 ro!l:d 'n them, 

Or mabing acrach by tle very diff /a:1on and eballition, a4 it were, of the fire, 
within the ime clowed 


Fr 
. 


()- by rhe breabing ani rearing of th- [ame cloawA4s gz 45 when a {wollen blad- 

Ce* Cracks, p:per is 070, oO a ſhrowd rent. 
O- b» the ſums clowis, rubb ng and driv # r 4g ain one another , hav'ns 
*rquired n icy hand of corcretony * 1d this by » -alon of the winds drivins them; 
Frfif as 
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28 tall woods crackle ac th: blowing of the Eaft-wind , waves unbroen 
murmur , garments hung up , and papers carried away and bearen , aj- 
were, by che winds, make a clatre! ing noiſe, 

O: by extinction of the hire 0: thunder , breaking our of one cloud, and 
ligh:1ng upon another which 1s wateriſh , whercupon 1 it hiffes like red ho: 
LON, [ aki n our of rhe hre, and calt into the ware 

O. byche burning of ſome dry clowd , which crackles like a branch in 
the tire. | 

In a word, that this alſo may be explaine, i {e evera'l waies , the thin £1 which 
ap* "CAY EV 1:06 and tach us, thar Ve chink NOt, with! Ienoran' and { UPer- 
{titious perions, thar the note ot rhunder denotes the ; aPPpearance of {ome 
ond, 11G : other bogies, being ack again{t on2 another , makea ſound 21- 
{O, as Mill-ttones in grinding, or the hands clapped rogether, 

Leit any wonder how how it comes to paile , that lightning is ſeen h2:. 
fore rhe rhuncer 1s heard, this may happe n, either for i that in ones Certain 
d:(peſt von of the cluwdr, as ſoon as the wind lights upon them, there leaps forth 
ſu h a Conſigurati 6a of little bo-i,es, as Caulerh lightning ; and cheraioad fo 
wind, by rolli Ng upand down, maketh this ſound. 

Or for tha: F ey beino bo.h oe; exared t gether 5 the lightnir o | 18 broweht 
nywith aquicke) 1::mblene(ſe . the thunder commeth [ater , 4s hap peneth .n: [ume 
things which are ſcen at diſt. nce, and mahe a ſound by blowes; for it is mani- 
felt ;that the troak is ſeen beforc * the ſound is heard, 


CHAP, XIII, 
Of Rain and Dew. 


F mult now ſpeak of watery Concretions , whereof ſome continue 

fiud, others acquire ſome ſolidity by the 4pretfinn of cold; 
thoſe which continue fluid are Rain and Dew, Whezeot one 15 Made ; th: 
heaven being clowdy; rhe other, when it 15 clear. 

Rain may be made ofthe clowds, either when b21ng thinner then o7- 
dinary , the wind dr wingthem , or they 25 eflimg upon one anorher, xe 
ſqueezed rogether , and knit into drops ; or - when being thicker then 0:- 
divary, they are rarih'd and changed by "obo or by the wind ; or like wax, 
melr (o, that th2y fall down in dr OPs. 

That there are ſeeds of water contained in rhe clowds, is ſo well 
known , that we need nor ſpeak of it. They aſcend rogether with rhz 
clowds, they encreaſe together withrhem', and are i! perſed t| 1oroueh 
them, as blood through the parrs of our body. Neith:r doth there aſcend 
moitlureintothe clowds t:om all rivers onely, bur the clowds allo whi.h 
hang over the lea receive moilinyc\ like a fleece of wool. 

W heretore rain may flow from rhe clowes, either when the force of 
the wind thrulteth the clowds up roverher , and grear (lore of ſhow-:5, 
being raiſegl above them , prefleti and thrufts them -: or \\ hen rhe clowds 
by rhe power of the winds are rarifi'd . and ſuffer their moittnre to flow 
abroad ; or by rhe heat of the Sun are 610 nba that they fall down in 
drops, and, as Iſaid, ike melting wa 

It may happen, that rains ſometimes laſt a long while , becauſe 1t rhen 
happenerh, that many ſeeds of waters , riling up ro ſeverall clowds , and 
diſperſed every way, may ſupply the rain. Sometimes alfo the earth ree- 
king, exha ales back a9a1N all che mon{iure \ vhich the recervern, 

Dew is made , either by rhe meering.roget her of the little bodies is the 
air, whichare of ſucha nature, as tobe hr ro oenerate this kind of M0!- 
ſure; or by the bringire forth of little bodies , which chiefly generare dw 
above , when they ſo meet together as to make that moiſture , 2nd fin 
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down into the places beneath. Many things of his kind are done amongſt 
as, eſpecially 1n (toves. 


CHAP. XIV, 
Of Hail, Snow, and Froft. 


F watery Concrerions, which by impresfion of cold ate congealed in- 
co ſome ſolidity , there are rwo which are made when the heaven is 
clowdy, Hail and Snow; one, when it 1s clear, Froſt, | 

Hail is generated. either when rhe congelarion is (tronger , by reaſon of 
the ſerling of a cold wind which is on every de, and prefſerh the drip- 
pings or drops of the clowds, which orherwite would go away into rain, 
0: when che congealed bulk cleaveth aſunder in many places, and by a 
moderate liquefaction, watery drops.iftfitivating into the chincks by com- 
pres190 of ho parts, and breaking rhe whole frame into pieces, they cauſe 
char che parts exilt compacted ſeverally by themſelves, and makea heap of 
fra9ments, which are thereupon diſperied. 

Thar theſe fragments bz in a manner round , nothing hindreth, either, 
for that the ourmolt corners are cut off on every hide , by reaſon of their 
long falling z or, for thar in cheir very forming, ſomerhing either watery 
or windy , {ſurrounds all the parts evenly , as we ſaid, ſo that their ſurface 
is round, and Hot un-even. 

Snow happeneth ro be made either by thin water poured our of the 
Clouds , ſo as thar it froarhs, ( ſome Clouds fit for the purpoſe preſſing, 
and the winds blowing them abroad ) and is afterwards congealed inthe 
very Motion, by reaſon, of ſome more vehement cold in the lower places 
of the Clonds, 

Or by ſome ſmooth congealing, cauſed in the Clouds; unto which, 
whilit the liccle watery bodies, compreſled by, and neighbouring to, one 
another, arrive, there is cauſed an aggeneration of ſuch looſnefle, as the 
flocks of inow have , whereas, the ſame driving one another harder, cauſe 
hall, which rwo things chiefly are made 1n the aire, 

It may alſo be , thar a kind of ejacularion of rhe ſnow, which fallerh 
down in h2aps, may be made, the Clouds which were firſt congealed, 
breaking ir alunder. 

Lally, fro is made of rhe ſame little bodies as dw, when, as the little 
drops of dew made either way , are by the cold remperament of rhe Aire 
congealed, and in congealing, receive alight compactedneſle. 


CHAP, XV. 
Of the Rein-bow, and Halos. 


E muſt not here paſſe by rwo remarkable things, which appear in 

the Clouds or above; The Rain-bow, an Arch of various colours, 
ver againſt the Sun ; and Halos, which ſomerimes like a white crown 
conpaſſerh rhe Moon. 

The Rain-bow 1s made either, for rhar thz moilt aire ſhinerh by the op- 
pore ſplendor of the Sun » or for thar it is the particular nature of light, 
and of the aire, ro preſent ſuch kind of colours either all of them, or one 
onely, f-om which ( ſhining forward ) the neighbouring parts of che aire 
re ſo coloured ; inlike manner, as we obſerve to be done, when the parrs 
* 2ny rhing which is enlightned , make rhe parts of orher things next to it 

Ine alſo, 

AS tothe roundneſſ: of its figure; this is cauſed by reaſon, thar it 15 

Fffff 2 onely, 
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convey'd to th? beholders eye , trom adiltance every way equall ; or, fer 
that the aroms , which are carried out of the aire 1nco the Cloud, are 
compelled, that every concretion made of rhzm, 1s formed into this 
roundneſle, 

A Halos is made about th: Moon , either by the carrying up of a ſome- 
what groſle or lightly-cloudy aire rowards the Moon , whiltt in the mean 
time, ſome efluxions derived from her, do as it were (itt it, ( for they) 
not abſolutely diſperſe it )1n ſuch manner, that they are formed into a 
circle about her in this cloudy hgure. 

Or by the aire , compelled abour the Moon, afrer ſuch a manner, as tg 
make this round and groſler figure about her ; which ſome conceive tg 
happen according to ſome of her parts, ot by ſome cftjuxion driving toge- 
ther from wichour , or, by infinuarion of heat from beneath, fir ro eft-& 


this. 
CHAP. XVI. 
Of Awernall places. 


T re!ts, that we ſpeaxe ſome things of Avernall places, fo rermed, for 

that they are pernicious to birds ; for when birds attempt co flye over 
them, they inilancly fall down and dye : As alſo concerninz the cauſes of 
Peltilence, as far as they depend on the aire. 


I mult here only repeat, that the earth containeth all kinds of little bo- 


dies ſo diverſly figured that ſome are ſuitable to the varures of Animals,o- 
thers hurtfull; and by reaſon that the contexrures of Animals are ſo unlike 
roone another, ſome of theſe are convenient and wholſome ro ſome Ani- 
mals, which co others are inconvenient and pernicious. And why nor ? 
| when the contexrure and remper of the ſame perſon being changed bya 
Feaver, the ſame wine, which before d1d him much g90d, 1s now as deadly 
cohim as to be 1tabb'd ro the heart. 

It 13 manifeit that many things unpleaſant, rroubl2ſome, and Pernicious 
ordinarily come into the calte,: heſmell,the rouch,and all the ſcnſes,not to 
mention ſome trees which either caule a heavineſler to thole who ſleep in 
their ſhade,or by an ill ſent kill them; nor itrong wine, or the tume of coal; 
and the like : How many places are there , which exhale (trong and hurt- 
full (cents of b:1nfione and ſulphur > They who dig 1n Mines, who look 
ſo wan, and dye ſo ſoon, how many noiſome vapours do they find tg 
brearhe our of rhe inmoſt parts of the earth ? 

Thus there are ſome places out of which theſe vapours breathe , which 
being Carried up into the aire, diffuled round over it, in ſome manner poy- 
ſon 1r, and infe&t it with a deadly quality ; ſo as thar, when birds come to 

aſſe over i” , Vernti fi Mulicr men ſtim tempore Caſtoreum o'f aciat, they be- 
come ſtup.t, d, and immediately fall down dead. 

It may alſo be, that the aire which lies between the birds and che earth, 
being clefr aſunder by the force of a vapour breaking forth, and the place 
becoming alnolt vacuous z the birds may not have a ſupporr, upon which 


wy, 4 


to ref} their ſpreading wings, and continue their flight, ſo rhat they fins 


and fall, over-burthen'd by the weight of their own bady. Thns much tor 


Avernall places, 
| CHAP, XVII. 
Of Peſizlence. 


Houg} Pellilence , ora morrall afte&ion of the aire may come fron 
above, lix2 a Cloud or dew , yet it 1s molt commonly cauſed, wen 
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the earth is putrify 'd by unſeaſonable rains and heats, and ſuch a vapour 
a:iſcch our »f 1t as 1nre>t3 theatre, and killzrh far and neer, not only men 
bur other living Creatures, 

That the aire caily entertains the afteRion ( or quality ) of the yapour 
b-cachzd 1mnediately our of theearth intoit , is manifelt, from the diſea- 
ſes thac are particular to Countries, as here with us, the gowr is frequent ; 
among the Aches , ſorencfſe of eyes ; among the Ag 7ptian, the Le- 
p:0is ; As allo for thar, Travellers find it by experience , acknowledging 
that the aire 17 ſeverall places 18 very different. 

That this aft<ction 15 ſometimes propagared by the aire, the nature of 
che Pettilence declarerh , as that eſpecially, which, in che memory of our 
Anceliors beginning in A1h.opia, ranon into Lybia and JE cypr, and al- 
mo!t over all che domintons of the King of Perſia, foas it came into onr 
Cirty and Country allo, and quite laid it waſte, 

This propagation 15 made , when the poiſonous yapour intermingling 
ts liccle bodies with the aire, doch fo diforder, and pervert the ſcicuacion 
of the lictle bodies thereof, that wharſoever of them are like irs owne, it 
formerh into che ſame contexture : as when fire inſinuating with its lictle 
b:dies 1nto wood, ſo alrererh irs compolirion, thart ir (trikes forth all the 

zry lictle bodies thar are 1n 18 ; and, out of it , maketh a new fire like to ic 
ſelie, Moreover, as fire running along 1n its. {wift motion , 1isable ro 
ip:ead it ſelte rhorough a whole Wond ; ſo this Peltilenc affeKion, by 
reaſon of the lictle bodies, of which it contilts, creeperh forward by De- 
orees, and cChangeth the aire a great way, uncill ic be reprefſd by an affecti- 
on quire different, in like manner,as when a Cloud or miſt creeps thorough 
cc aire, and by lictle and little , chavgeth, and dillurberh ir all along as ic 
J0erh. 

Nor to mention , that when men by breathing, draw the aire into their 
bodies, they ſuck tn at the ſame time , the little bodies of this affe&ion ; 
wherewith, rhole which are like them in che body are tranſpoſed, and per- 
rected in che ſane manner, as we ſaid of the aire; and by contagious atfla- 
tion, they are rrantmirred onto others, which cauſe the ſame perverſion, 
whereby the diſeaſe ſpreads every where. 

Thus mu. h con-erning nor Mereoralogy anely, but all Phyſiology : of 
which che ferv rinng: tha: we have ſaid are ſuch, as that by conremplating 
them, we miy throughly under(tand the things that are done, whereby the 
things that are of athniry wirhrhem , may bez comprehznded; and the 
cauſes of parti ular effects in Nature, known, For they, who purſue not 
theſe with all poTible diligence, are far from under{tanding them, as they 
ougi'y and from obraining che end, for witch thoſe are ro be undzritood? 

And never muit we cait ourof Mind the Criteries, ( nor the evidence 
thar belongs to every one of them ) becauſe, if we forſake not theſe, we 
ſhall wich 7i2hr reaſon find our from wh:nce p2rcurbation ariſerh, and 
what it 1s choc cauſerh fear, and Gall quit our ſelves from ir, underſtanding 
the cauſe of ſuperiour things, and of all others which ordinarily happen, 
and itrike great fear into orhers, 

Bur, preſuppoting the Crireries , it avails molt ro apply our ſelves ro 
ſpeculation of rac principles, of which all chings coniRt, and of che infini- 
ty of Narare, and orher things coherent with theſe, and with confant re- 
me nb:ance ro preſerve the chiefeſt and molt gzn>rall Mwxims concerning 
them, Fn- by rhis means , we ſhall be farthelt of fram Fables, and obrain 
mar undiſtn bed {tar2 of mind, whichis the tru? and onely mark, at which, 
nail this diſcou:te, we have aimed. 
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Thethid P ART of 
PHILOSOPH Y- 


ETHICK, or MOKAL S. 


T reſterh that we ſpeak of Erhick,, or the Philoſophy of 1ſamnery , 

neither is it without cauſe that we ſaid ar firſt, rhat this is to be ettee. 

med the principall part of Philoſophy. becauſe chat which 1s,ofNature 

would be uſelefle, unleſſe ir conterr'd to the end of life withan E- 
thicall conſideration. Even Prudence it ſelfe, which belongs to this 
part, therefore excells naturall Philoſophy, becaule ir rules it, and uſeth 
It as a means to moral Philoſophy. 

In ſaying this part concerns the end of life, 2 ſhow why it is commonly 
called the Philoſophy concerning Life and Manners, or conce rning the 
Inſtitution of the ations of life ( for Manners are no other then the cu- 
{tomary ations of humane life); likewiſe concerning the End, thar is, the 
extream or greateſt of the goods which we purſue; and concerning things 
elivible and avoidable, inaſmuch as it preſcriberh the eleRion of ſuch 
things as conduce to that end, and the avoidance of fuch as divert from 
It, 

For the end of life by the racir conſent of ail men, 1s Felicity ; and lince 
almolt all miſs of that end; mult it nor happen either for that they propoſ? 
not tothemſelves that felicity which they ought, or for that they uſe no: 
the right means to attain it ? | 

When we behold ſo many, who, abounding in all things neceſſary to 
the uſe of life({wimming in wealth, adorn'd with titles, flouriſhing in a 
hopefull iſſue ; in fine, poſseſs'd of all thibgs commonly eſteemed aefira- 
ble ) are notwithanding anxious and querulous, full of cares and ſollici- 
rudes, diltrafted with terrours,ina word, leading a miſerable life; tlience 
we may inferre, that they know not wherein true feliciry conſiſts, and 
by whac meanes ic may be attained: their hearts reſembling a veſſel, 
which cicher being leaky and full of holes, can never be filled; o: 
being rainted with ill liquor, corrupts and ſpoyles whatſoever it re- 
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It is therefore worth our paines, by the benefit of this Philoſophy 
( which treats ofthe End and of Felicity) ro cleanſe and mend our heart, 
that it m2y be ſaris{d witha little, and be pleaſed in the enjoying of any 
thing, we mu/t Philoſuphize not for ſh1w bur ſeriouſly ; for it is requiſite, not 
that we ſum ſvund, but that ne be ſound : We mult philoſophize forthwith, 
and nor deferre it rothe morrow ; for even ro day it concerns us to live 
happily, and :« ;s 4 miſchief of folly that it alwayes begins to live, or defers tO 
in i in the mean time liveth never. 

A ſtrange thing it is ! We have been borne once, we cannot be born twice, 
and ane m::;ft have anend; Yet thon O Man, though the morrow be mot in thy 
power. in confidence of living tomorrow, purſt thy ſ+!f off ro the future, and 
looſeſt the preſent : So mens lives waſte with delay, and hence it is that ſome *j 
#s dyc in the midſt of buſineſſe ; Every man leaves the World as if he had 
but newly entred it; and therefore old men are upbraided with infancy, 
becauſe, as it employed in bufineſs rhar concerns them not, they do no! 
rake notice that they live,and ſo their whole life paſſerth away withour ri? 
benefit of life. Ler 
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Ler us therefore endeavour (o ro liv2 that we may net repent ofthe 
time P.1! t; and 10 enjoy rhe P "clent, As if the morrow not hing Concerned 
ns, He mat tweerly attains the morrow who leaſt peeds or detires 
che morrow; and thar hour overtakes a man molt welcome, whereof he 
hid framed to hvnſel: rhe leatt hop:. And ktince 5: i» tr. ub! ſome alw 13.5 
bepinl fe, I:t life bz alwavyes to n« as it were pertect andab"olure, and 
4 if there wanted nothing to its meature, 4 he tife of 4 f93! is wiple 1/an; 
on to the ta ure : 


= 
let us endeavour 
ſecure, not only preſent, bur even now ſetled 


T 14 08S, ft Is 
Hh2t ours be plealant, 
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Doubrlefſe, the way to fly folly 15 to aſcend chat watch-rower ( as ic 
were )at wile men, from whence we may b<hold che reit wand: ins, and, 
10 life, vaine ly ſeeking life. If you think ic pleaſant f on Landto De. 

191d Marriners (tiiving wi. hitorms, or, without endangering your telf, 
"i Armies joymirg bat etl, . certainly, nothing « an bemor C : 1ighrfull 
than from the cal throne of \Viiuome ro vicw the turmnulcs and CONs 
of tools, Not that it 1s pleatant that ochers be afflicted ; 
dur it pl:aferh.thac we are nat involyea 1n the ſame evills, 

But thar Wwemay in ſome meaiute, toour abi liry, help thoſe whode- 
Frere attain this h(1ohtrh of wiſdom, we will collz& our medications upon 
th:(c things, treating tirtt of Fe jcity, whi his man's greateſt 2 39 d,and then 
of rh1(e thing: whi. h conduce to rhe makin? 3and pr elerving it, win, I arc 
nothing elſe bur the Ver ines themſelves, 


CHAP. E 


Of Felicity, or the end of Good as farre as Man 
% capable of it. 


TIL ol 'y Carried 


Fo me vw fIfe 


Io 


$% Flirty we malt firit rake notice, it is rermed the End, that is, the 
la t,the extrea: and 0 ear lt of 0145 rope ince thoſe things ate 


call:d Goods whih alluce the app-rit2 to purſue then, and of theſe 


Goods ſome are de'ired for rh-mielves, ſome for other things, Fe- 
ity is ſuch a Good as all goods ought to be referred unto, it felfe t9 
none, 


And though Fe/:city, or Bratiend?, and 1appy (iſe be the ſame thing, yet 


thr: doth not hind2r us, bur that we ſo netimes mention the end oj hap= 
pr hif2,wh das 1ccording to the vulgar phraſe 
py life, and hippy lite 
end, ro waich ha Py li C ey b. 


2 racing rhe end of haps 
, fr" the ſane thing ; bur n1 inplying ny fu:chec 
houghr tn be refered, 


This premiſed, we mult hrit dy Ngui! ihtclhiciry 1170 two kinds ; one 
(vp ern, incapable ot inten'19n and :emi Tron ;the other tubaleet nat ein 
Wh! h » '12V hb - 1ddr 191 and der: action of pl: 1 ure. 


The th ings g's ed tn h-a'ta'e, than wh: h nan? can De 1Nagine qd, 
rer,moce deltrobley in whi hrhere ts not robe fearedn 099 d 
rhere 18 ant bins che would and may nat be donz; and whi. h 1s 


1N7ute that 18 can at nn time. 12, 


By che other, we undertiana a tare, in wich it is as well as may b2, or 
every miny ne :eflary 2.104 '» very few ills, ind in which 
re ſo ſweerly, ſo quierly, and conttancly,as rhe 
-ſ2 of lice, Con. t1tution of Body, Ave, and ocher circu n- 
alloy, 

No- wirhour reaſon t5 


ry pan / Conn 


- I meko this dilindion and definition. For, 
rſt kind 1s proper only ro God ; ye 
ther 
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there are, who, having ahigh opinion vt themſelves , and of their own 
wiſdom , arc pr o:MIle ana arrogate it to themielves, and therefore af. 
firm, thar they are equall tro Gog; and modelt among it them are they, why 
repure pages fon. 19Uc to none but Jupcer, 

Bur theſe truly ſeem torgettull of their own mortality and. Weaknelle, 
when as all, whoarec onicious rh-reot , cannot but ac knowleage , that 
men are : capable onely ot rh- Jarter, and that wildom dyth muc h, f, all 

zen being in ſome manner miſerable, 1t place thee in a tlate , whe: 
thou halt be che lea(t mite: able ot ail iazn. Or, itamony the ſeverall ce. 
grees Of miteries, tO W hich rhou art obnoxnns | Dy £ ob he” : It place thee in 
thr whe rein thou ſhalr be leait miſerable, For that 1s ro be hap PPY> toh- 
free tron thonle __ wherewith thou migarelt be a'licted:; and in the mean 
timne tn enjoy {uh goods, than which, greater cannot be had in the con- 
d1t10N wherein thou a: A 

This indeed is the reaſon, why I conceive a wiſe man, though dep ived 
of h1ghr and hear 10g, may nevertheleſſe pa:rake ot happy life , b2cauſe he 
will yer £6 cuppa in as many g00ds as he can, and be tree from rhote 1118, 
if not of bod alt of mind. , Which otherwiſe might have afflicted him, 

I furcher / 132mg that a wiſe man, though he ſhould be cruelly ror 
mented, will yet be happy, by felicity nor divine but human ; which in 
wiſe man 1s al wales as great, as Can be for the condition of the time. 

For 1n torments he feels the pain indeed, ſometimes groans and cries 
out ; bur becauſe there 1s anecesſiry of ſuffering them, he not exaſperates 
or makes them Preater, by impatience : or difpair, bur rather, with as great 
conſtancy of mind as is poslble , mitigares and renders them ſomewhat 
more eaſie. Herein certainly he is -9-e h 1ppy than if he ſunck under thewn, 
like thoſe, who being under rhe ſame torments, bear them not with equill 
Courage and « onftanc y , nor have the like asfiſtance from wiſdom: ' which 
conters at leaſt innocence cf life, and ſecurity of conſ.ience ) ro ligh- 
ten them. : 

Therefore neither 1s there any reaſon tocavill , that the Bull of Pha 
Lavis , and a bed of Roſes, are all one to us ; and the wile man, burning in 
thar Bull, mult cry our, How p'eaſan: v this) how nnconcern'd an | | 
be frat care 7 1 Since there are ſomethings, which a wiſe man had rather 
ſhould happen to him, as re{t of body tree from all diliurbance, and lei- 
ſure of mind, rejoycing 1n contemplation of irs own 200d, There are 
othe: ; rhings, which, though he would nor havechem , yer when they do 
comes, he bears them conltantly , even commends and approve -othem, 
maſmuchas they give him occatonto pleaſe himſelf in his own con'tancy, 
_ 11 ſay, I burn, but yield nor. Why may it not be wiſhed, nor indeed 

o be burnt, bur oO be vanquiſhed ? 

This I ſay, in regard a wiſe man 1s obnoxious, borh to the pains of 
£1ckneſſe, and the torrtures of Tyrants, although he neither invites rhoſe, 
nor provokes theſe, ſofaras decently he may. Belides, the rimes are not 
ſuch alwaies to all men, as that they may by indolence live happy. 


CHAP. II. 


That Pleaſure , without which there is no notion of Feli- 
city, is in its own uature good. 


Eeing that to live withour pain 18 ſweet or pleaſant, and to enJ9Y 

LC ?good things, and be recreated by them ; it followes, that Felicity £277 
not coniiit without both, orat lealt one of theſe ; ( by ple 2aſure, ſuar! ity 
Jucunc ty 
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jucundiry , andrhe liketearms, I underitand che ſame thing ) : yer ſome 
there are, Who, with great flourtthes , bave ſo diſcourſed againit pleaſure 
it {elt , as 1t1t were 10.nething ill in its own nature, and conlequently 
por app<:taining to Widom and Felicity. 

Tnercto & b<tore we enquire , whether felicity really conſifts in 


pl-atu'2, WE Mutt (how: hat Pleaſure 1 10 its own nature good, as its Con- 


tracy, Pains 1S10 1tS own nature ll, | 

Certainly, lince that 15 good which delighre: h, pleaſerh,is amiable, and 
zilures ch- appetite; that, Lonſequently, ill whi: h harmeth, is unpleaſanc, 
and cheretore excites hare and avertion; There 1s nothing pleaſerth more 
chen plcatu Cy delighteth more, 15 loy'd more, is deliredmo e ; as on the 
contrary, nothing incommodes more than pain, diſplecaſerh, 1s abhorred, 
and (hunned. yo as Pleaſure ſeems nor on-ly to be a good ,, bur the very 
fence 01 good, it being that by which any thing 1< good or deſirable ; 
Pain not onely anill, but the very etience of 1ll , as being char by which 
2ny thing 15 111 oz hacetull. 

For though we tomerimes ſhun pleaſure, yet 1t 15 not the pleaſure ir 
felt which we ſhun, bur ſom pain annexed accidentally tor ; as, if at any 
:ime we puiſuc pain , 1t15 not the pain it ſelfthar we purſue, bur ſome 
pleaſure accidentally joyned to ir, 

For, ( ro expretle this more plainly ) no man ſle1ghts, hates, or ſhans 
plcaſu ec as pleature ; bur becaule great pains overtake thole, who know 
not hoy to tollov pleaſure with reaſon, Nor 1s there any who loves, 
purſuzs, would in u7 pain, imply as pain ; but becauſe ſomerimes ir ſo 
bappen3. as that wirh labour and pain he mult purſue ſome greac pleaſure, 

Forto initance in the lealt things ; Who am1ngit us undertakes any 
laborious exerciſe of body , unlcile that ſomhe commodity ariſe by ir ? 
Who can ju{.ly blame him,who defires to be ihac pleaſure which hath no 
trouble ? Or him, who ſhuns that pain which procures no pleaſure > Bur 
Weaccuie and eieem thoſe worthy of contempr , who, blinded and cor- 
rupred with ihe blandiſhmnents of p-:elent pleaſures , foreſee not the trou- 
bles that mutt eniue. Alike faulty are they, who deſert their duties out 
of ſnfrn2(ſ: of nind, thar 1s, the avoidance of labour and pains. 

Otrheſe things , the diltinction 15 eahe and ready, Forarta free time, 
when cn- election 15 at liberty, and nothing hinders , bur that we may do 
Waar pleaſe: us molt, all pleaſures ro bee nbraced, all pun tobe ex- 
p:licd, Bur ar ſomerimes 1t ofren fallerh our , that pleaſures are ro be 
t2123cd, and r:0ubles nar to be de: lined. 

T»u;, al:h3uzh we eſteem all pleaſures a good, and all pain anill. yer 
w afi-m nn! , chat we ought a: all times ro purſue that, orto avoid this ; 
bur thar we ought 15 have regard, as to their quantity , 10 alſo ro their 
quil'ry ; {inert is better fo: ns to undergo tome pains, that we may 
irdhy envy the more abundant pleatures ; and ic 18 expedient ©o ab{lain 
fron ſon. pleatures, leitt they prove the occahion of our incurring more 
3 1IevOu; pron, : 

Hereupnn this was, as it Were, the fountain , from wh h, in treating 
of C:ice-ics, we deduced ſeverall Canons concerning Aﬀection or Paiſh- 
Mm, <teeming pleaſure or pain the Criteric of Ele&ion and Avoidance, 
And not withour reaſon, foraſmuch as we ought to judge of all theſe 
ings, by thz com nenſuration and: hoice of things p*ohting or hurting , 
hn e we ſometimes uſe a £o0od as an ill ; and, on the contrary, ſomerimes 
an il! 25 4 219d. 

Hen-e therefore, to preſſe this further, I ſay , that no pleaſure 1s if] in 


bg (>! 


tet, bur {ome rhings there are which procure ſome pleaſures, bur wirch- 


T : ; 5 
:\, b;1ng pains far greater than the pleaſures themſelves. Whereupon L 
Gg888 add, 
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add , that if every pleaſure might be ſo reduced within it ſelf, as thar ir 
neirher ſhould compriſe within it , nor leave behind it any pain, every 
plealure, by this reduction , would be no lefle perfect and abſolute, than 
the p:in.1pall works of Nature, and coniequently there would be ng 
difference amonglt pleatures, bur all would be expetible alike. 

Moreover, it thoſe very rbings which afford pleaſure to luxurious 
perſons , could free them from rhe tear of Meteors, and of death, and 
pain, and could infiruct them what are the bounds of defires; 1 could nor 
tind any fault, foralmuch as they would be every way repleat with plex- 
ſures, and have norhinggrieyous or painfull, char 15, ill, 


CHAP. II, 
That Felicity conſiſts generally m Pleaſure, 


Ow to come to what was propoſed , Felicity ſcems plainly ro con- 
11t in Pleaſure, This is fir{t to be proved 1n generall , then we mys 
ſhow in whar pleaſure particularly it conlitts. ; 

Ingenerall, Pleaſure ſeems ro be, as the beginning, ſo the end alſo of 
happy lif:, fince we find ic to be the firtt good, and convenient to our, and 
to all animal nature ; and is that from which we begin all ele&tion and 
ayoidan.e, and in which ar laſt we terminate them , u'11g rhis affection as 
arule to judge every good, | 

Thar Plcature is the firlt and connaturall good, or (as rhey rearm it \ the 
fir{t thing ſuirable and convenient to Nature , appeareth ; for that every 
an.mal, as ſoon as born, deſireth pleaſure , and rejoycerh in ut, as the chief poad 
ſounn th pain as its greateſt ill, and, to its wrmoſt ability, repells 1, We ſee 
thar * even er cnles timſelfe, rormented by a poiſonous ſhirt , could not 
with-hold from rears ; 


Cryingand howling whilſt the Locrian ſtones , 
And high Eabg@4z hills retort his grones, 


T has doth «rt: ery i ndepraved Arimal , its own naiure judging ncorruptly and 
Me y. | . 

[ here ne:ds not ticreſore any re«ſoning to prove, that p caſure is to be de- 
fred. P3012 1 be (hmnncd ; for th; "= man: ſt is our ſenſe, as that fre ti hot , 
[r.uw white, by: r ſweet, We reed %o ar 0 uments to prove this ; it 13 enough that 
"fr. For ſrceth riff wetabe away from man all h, r len 
15 344 hi.sg emanugs it is neceſſary , that what is Convenicnlt oY contrary ta ni 
111546, be jrectped by nture lc jelf, 4a that pleajine be experible in it ſelf, and 
pam it it je | to be avoided: For what perceives, ir what jr-doeib, either ro purſit 
07 ay"1adg my tD;r0 q CXCEHP eaſe ana LETER: 

Taar pleature, as being the ficit thing convenient to nature , is alſo r12 
Ja't of expe-1blzs, or the end of oa0d things, may bY underitond even 
tromrhis , Becauſe it xs pleaſure onely . for whoſe 11ke we {o deſire the 
;ielt, tharir ſelf 18 nor defired for the ſake of any ther, bar onely for 
{elf: for we may delire other things to delighr or pleaſe OAr lelves, bur no 
man ever demanded a reaſon , why we would be d -lighred and pleaieo, 
Cerrainly no more, than for what cauſe we delire ro be happy ; {ince plea- 
{ure and 11. it y ought to be reputed, not onely in rhe ſame degree, put 
tO be the very ſane thing, and, conſequently, the end, or alt imate,and 
oreate't good, on vhich the reft depend, bur it ſclf depends on none. 

Thi: 1: fu-ther proved, for that Felicity is, as we hinted formerly, 1 
otherwilc, than becauſe ic is char ttate » in which we may live molt ſweetly 

any 
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1nd mot} picaiancly, that is , with the greatett pleaſure thar may be. Fo, 
cake fron lite this Lweetnelle , jucundity. pleature ; and Where, I pray, 
vill b your 1 >cton of felivity , nor of char feliciry onely which I rear- 
a2d divine, but even of the ocher, elteemed hunan > Which is 15 ocher- 
wile Capable to receive degrees of more andlefſe, or intention and re- 
miihon, than becaule addition or derraction of pleature may befall ir. 

To underiiand this better, by comparing pleaſure with pain, /er #s 
ſuppoſe a man, en/oy n9 ty great ince iſ ant pleaſures, b th in mind and body , 
2 pain hondring them, mor like y to diſturb chem ; What (fate, can we ſay, 1s 
more exce ent, or more aeſirab ethan th 5)" Far in him whois thus affelted, 
thre melt mecnfaridy be a cor ſtancyof mn, fear ng neither death »,r pain , 
becatſe dent 13 v9id of ſenſ? 5 pain, if long, uſeth to be leight ; if rear, ſhort, 
{, 4s the (ih; ot 17 " mAhes 4inends for its areameſſe, the ler ghine je for ts length, 
#he: be arrrves at ſucn A condition, as he trembles not with horrouy of the 
Dzity, nar ſurfcre þ be preſen pleaſures ts paje away, whilſt bis mind is bu- 
ed with ihe » emenabr ance of 94jt , or expeitation of future good things , but is 
daily jned with the re flett ing upon chem ; What can b: ad ied to batter the con- 
Ai::03 o- this perſon p 

Suppo e,on the other f.de, aman aff itle{ with as great pares of body , an4 
oriefs 9 mind, As MA15 nt 6 18 capab e of , n2 hope that they ſh i ever be 
eaſed, nop eaſ..re pat, preſent, or expetted ; What tan vr ſaid or imagined more 
mſ-ra ethan he ? 

[' ther ef re alife fall of pains be of all things moſt to be avoided , dombileſſe 
the pre.ar.ſt ii 1310 51 1n piin , whence ut foilowmeth, that the greeſt gratis ro 
dren ploujure, Neuher jnace . hath our mind anythingelſe, wherein, 4s its 
center, 1 may reſt; all cknejſes ard irenb.cs are reduced to pain , nor is there 
any th rg ee which can remove nature ont of her place, or diſſalve her, 


CHAP, IV. 


That the Pleaſure, wherein conſiſts Felicity , is Indolence 
ef body, and Iranquillity of Mind. 


«Avg beirg ( as befo-e 15 intimated ) two kinds of pleaſures ; one in 
(ation or reſt, whi: his a placability, calmnefle, and va. uiry, or im» 
munity f-om1 trouble and griet ; the other in motion, which coniitts ina 
'Weer Movement , as in gladnetle, mirth , and whatſozver moverh rhe 
ſznie delightfully, with a kind of ſweernefle and ricillation, as to car and 
drink out of hunger and rhirtt : It may be demanded, W herher in borh. o: 
ineither, and in which conſiſts Felicity ? 

Ve ſay, rhar pleature, wherein feliciry conſiſts, 1s of the firſt kind, rhe 
Qable, or that which 1s in (tation ; and fo can be no other than indol:nce 
of body, and rranquillity of mind. 

When cherefore we lay in g2nerall tearms, Pleaſure is the end of hap- 
py life, we are far from meaning the pleaſures of luxurious perſons , or of 
others, as conſidered in the motion or at of fruition, by which rhe ſeni”- 
15 pleaſantly and ſweerly affected ; as ſome, either through ignorance , 
diſſent . or ill will, inre:prer. We mean no more bur this, ( ro repeat ir 
Once more) Nat DAined 17 b14y, nor tronb 'ed i mind. 

Forir is nor p2rperuall fealting, and drinking ; not rhe converſation of 

autifnll women ; not rariries of fiſh, nor any other dainties of a profuſe 
table, rhat make 1 happy life ; bur reaſon , with ſobriety , and a ſ:renc 
mind, ſearching rhe cauſes , why this »bj<R 13 ro be preferr'd, rhat ro be 
rejected; and expelling opinions , which occaſion munch rrouble ro rhe 
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The better to underlland why this pleaſure only is the End, we may 
obſerve, thar Nature tends ro no orhier pleaſure primarily, as to her eng, 
bur to the {table ; which followerth upon remoyall of pain and trouble, 
The moveable ſhe nor propoles as the end, but provides only as a mean: 
conducing tothe ftable,to ſweeren ( as it were ) that operation of h-;. 
which is requihre to theextirpation of pain and trouble. For emule, 

Hunger and Thirſt being things rroubleſome and incommoatous to an 
Animal, the primary end of Nature is to conſtirute th2 animal in ſuch 4 
ate as that it may be free from rhat trouble and inconvenience ; and 
2Cauſe this cannot be done bur by cating and drinking, ſhe therefor: 
ſeaſons with a ſweer, reliſh the action of eating and dripking, that the a. 
n1nall may apply himſelf more readily th?reto, 

Moit men, indeedlive prepoſteroully; tranſported inconiiderately and 
intemperarely, they. propoſe for their end the pleaſure which conlilts in 
motion : but wiſdome ſummon'd to our relief reduceth all pleaſures 
inro decent order, and reacherh that pleaſure 1s ro be propoled as theend : 
bur that which 1s the end according to Nature, 15 no other than that 
which we have {poken of, For while Nature 1s our guide, whatſoever 
we dn rends tothis ; that we neither be pained in body nor troubledin 
mind : And affoon as we have attained this, all diſturbances of the mind 
are quiered, and there 1s nothing beyond it that we can aim ar to com. 
pleat the good both of our Soul and Body, For we then want pleaſure 
when 1ts abſence excites painin us : bur as long as weare not pained, we 
want no: pleaſure 

Hence comes it that amotion of paine, or rhe ſtare which followes 
npon thar one-word is the furtheſt bound or height of pleaſures ; for, 
where ever pleaſure is, as long as it 1s there, there is nothing painfull or 
erievous,or both together. Hence alſo it comes that the highett pleaſure 
rerminated in privation of pain may be varied and diftinguithed, but nor 
increaſed and amplified: for Narure, untill ſhe hach quice taken away the 
pain, increaſeth the pleaſure ; bar when the pain is quite removed, ſhe 
permits not the pleaſure ro increaſe in greatnefſe, bur onely admits 
ſome varictyes which are not necellary,as not conducing to our not. being 
pained, 

Moreover,hence it appears,that they inſult wichour cauſe, who accuſe 
us that we mean not by want of pain ſome middle thing berwixt pain 
and pleaſure, bur ſo confound it with the other parr ( in the diviſion ) as 
co make it not onely a pleaſure, bur rhe very higheſt of pleaſures, For, 
becauſe when we 1re delivered our of Pain, we rejoyce at thar very free- 
dome andexemption from all trouble, bur every thing wherear we re- 
joyce 15 pleaiare, 2+ every thing whereat we are offended, pain; the priva- 
tion ofall pain 13 11gatly named pleaſure. For, when hunger and thirlt 
are expelled by cating and drinking the very derra@ion of the trouble 
brings pleaſure; ſo in every thing elſe, the removall of pain cauſeth ſuceſſ- 
on of pleaſure, 

Hence alſo may be ſhown the difference when they objec, thar there 
1s no reaſon why this middle ſtare ſhould rather be elteemed a pleaſure 
than a pain. For diſcontent enſues not immediately upon detraRion of 
pleaſure, unleſſe ſome pain chance to ſucceed in the room of the plez- 
ſure : bur onthe contrary,we rejoyce at the loſſe of pain, rhough none Ot 
thoſe pleaſures which move the ſenſe ſucceed, By this we may underſtand, 
bow great a pleaſure it is,not to be pained; whichif any doubt, ler him asK* 
thoſe who are oppreſſed with ſharp lickneſſes. 3 

Some laugh herear ; They objeR, thar this pleaſure is like che conc!» 


tion of one that ſleeps, and accuſe us of ſloath, never confiderivg _ 
this 
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1h45 conſtitution of ours 15 not a meer (tuptdiry, bur rather a ſtate wherein 
ail actions of life are performed plexancly and (weerly. For, as we would 
not have the life of a wife man to be like a rorrent or rapid ftream, towe 
would nor it ſhould be like a (tanding dead-pool : bur racher like a river 
gliding on filently and quietly. We therefore ho1d his pleaſure is not un- 
active,bur that which reaſon makes firm to him. 


Buc co omur theſezand return to our ſubjeA, there are two good things 


of which our chiefeit Felicity conſitts ; That the mind be free from rrou- 
ble,che body from pain ; and (o as that theſe goods be ſo full, andall crou- 
ble caken away, thar they admir not increaſe, For how can that increaſe, 
which 1s full>!f rhe body befree from all pain, what can be added co this 
inanlence ? If the mind from perturbation, whar can be added to this 
cranquillicy 2 As the ſerenity of Heaven being refin'd ro the ſincereſt 
ſplendor, admits no greater ſplendor ; ſo rhe ſtate ofa man who rakes 
care of his bady and ſoul, and conneQs his good our of bath, is perfeR, 
and h: hach artained the end of his defires, if his body be neicher ſubje& 
co prin, no” his mind to diſturbance, If any externall blandiſhmenrs 
happ2n.ch2y increaſe not the chief good,burgas I may ſaygſeaſon and ſwee- 
ten it ; for chat ab(olure good of humane narure is contained inthe peace 
of the ſoul and rhe body, 


CHAP, V. 


Of the means to procgrethis Felicity; and of Virtues 
the chiefe. 


ow ſeeing this pzace of body and mind, rranquillicy in one, indo- 

lency in the a cy is the complear felicity ot man ; nothing more 
concerns us, than to confider what things will procure and preſerve 
it ; for when we have it, we want nothing ; while wee want 1t, 
all we do is to obcain it ; and yet ( as we (aid )) for the molt part we fail 
of it, | 

Ficft, rherefore, we mult conſider of Felicity no otherwiſe then as of 
Healch; ir being manifeit, thar the (tare in whi-h che mind is free from 
pz:tru-barion, th: body from pain, is no other then the perfect health 
of the whole man, Whence 1t comes that as in the body, ſo in the 
mind alſo, thoſe things which produce and conſerye health are 
the ſame wich thoſe which either prevent diſeaies, or cure and ex- 
p:l1 rhem. 

Now ſeeing thar ro provide againſt the diſeaſes of che body belongs 
tO the arc of Medicine, as well for the prevention as cure of them, 
We ſhall nor need to ſay much hereupon, but onelygive two caurtons 
which may b- ſuthcient, ; 

On2, thar for the driving away all diſeaſes, or ar eaſt making them 
leighte- and eafier to be cured, we uſe Temperance and a ſober con- 
tinenr life. 

Th: or hr, that when there is a neceſſity of our ſuffering chem, we be- 
take our ſelves to fortirude and undergo them with a conſtant mind, 
19t exaſperating them by impatience, bur comforting our ſelves with 
coni&ering thar, if great,they muſt be ſhorr;Jif long, leight. 


Againſt the diſeaſes of the Wind, Philoſophy provides, when we juſtly 
eſteem ir the medicine of the mind : bur it 1s not with equall facthcy 
conſulted, nor applyed, by thoſe who are fick in mind, For we judge of 
the diſeaſes of the , 


ody by the mind; bur che diſeaſes of the mind, we 
neither 
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neuher feel inthe body, nor know or judge as we ought by the mind, 
becaule that whereby we ſhould judge 15 dutempered, Whence we 
may underltand, that the ditcafſes ot the mind are more pernicious then 
thole of the body ; as amongit rhote of the body, rhe worit and molt dan- 
gerous are ſuch as make the patient inieniible of them ; as the Apoplexy, 
or a violent teaver, 

Moreover, that the diſeaſes of :he mind are worſe than thoſe of the 
body, 1s evident from rhe {ame reaton winch demonttrares that the plea- 
ſures of the mind are bertrer than rhole of the body ; wiz. becaule in the 
body we feel rothing bur wha 1s preſent, bur in the mind we are ſen{ible 
alſo of th2 palt and turure. For, as the anxtety of the mind, which arileth 
from pain of thz body, may be highly aggravared, if we conceit ( for in- 
{tance)thar ſome eternall and intinite Evill is ready ro fall on us ; ſo( to 
rransferre the inltance)pleaſure 1s the greater, 1f we fear no ſuch thing ; 
ic being manifelt, that che greate(t pleaſuce or trouble of the mind doth 
more conduce to a miſerable or happy life, then either of thz other two, 
though they ſhould be equally latiing in the body, 

Now foraſmuch as there are two principall diſeaſes cf rhe mind, De- 
fire, arid Fear with their ſeverall oft-iprings, and accompany'd with gifs 
content and trouble, in the ſame manner as pain is joyned tothe diſeaſes 
of the body ; it is therefore the office of Philoſophy ro apply ſuch re- 
medyes as may prevent them from invading the mind, or, if chey have 
invaded ir, expell them, Such chiefly, are rhe vain detires of wealth, 
of honours, fear of the gods , of death, and the like, which having 
bu: once ' taken poſſeihon of rhe mind*they leaves no patt thereof 
ſound. 

The remedyes which Philoſophy applyeth, are the PYirraes, which, be- 
ing cerivd from reaſon, or the more generall prudence, eatily drive a» 
way ard expe-ll the aftetions. I ſay, from Reaton, or the more generall 
prudence 3 becauſe, as there 15 a more particular prudence, ſerving for 
the direion of all the particular ations of ou: life: ſo 1s there a more 
generall prudence, which 1s. no other than reaſon it ſelf, or the diRare of 
reaſongand 13 by molt eſteemed the ſame with wiſdome ; whereas, virtue is 
only a perfect diſpotition of the mind,which reaſon or prudence doth cre: 
ate and oppoſe to the diſeaſes of che Mind,the vices. 


CHAP. VI, 


Of Right-reeſon, and Free-will, from which the Vertues 
have all their praiſe. 


Eing therefore to proceed in our diſcourſe ro Vertue and its ſeveral 

kinds, we mult premiſe ſomething concerning Reaſon 1: ſelf, and 
likewiſe concerning the Free-will whichis init 5 for thence 1s derived 
all che praiſe belonging to Vertue ; as alſo 1ts oppotite, the reproach que to 
Vice. 

Foraſmuch as Reaſon generally 1s nothing but the faculty of rarioct- 
rating. or judging and inferring one thing from anorher. we here take If 
particula'ly for that which judgerh, inferreth, and rariocinares in things 
of action,ſubz;ect ro eletion or avoidance, 

Bur whereas, judgement or reaſoning may be either right or wrong, 
that reaſon, whoſe 1adgement 3s falſe,is not properly reaſon, and there» 
fore we terme it epinicn ; yet 1N reſpect 1tis the common phraie, you 
may call it alſoreafon if you pleaſe, meaning wrozg reaſun ; as right rea: 

ſon 


n 
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reaſon may be tearmed Opin.on, meaning ſound Opinion, 

Right reaſon ariſeth either from ingenuity, or experience , and ſedu- 
lous obiervation. Being grounded upon hem and correct principles, our 
ratiocination becomes toud ; and jultly do we appeal cothe judg nent of 
himg who is expert and knowing in things, Bu: ofthis already in the Ca- 
nonick part, concerning the Criteries, which need not repetition. 

When 1 tay, things ſubject ro election and avo'dance ; I rake tor gran- 
red, thar there 1 in us a tree or a:bitrary p wet ot realon, thar 1s, a fac ulcy 
elective and proſe utive of that which realon hath judged 270d, and of 
avoiding and thunning what it hath judgedall, 

That 1 really 151n us, 1s provedeven by experience, and by common 
ſenſe, whi. h manite(ts, that nothing 1s worthy of praiſe or diſpratie , bur 
what 1s done freely, voluntarily, deliberately, and by election ; and there» 
fore mult depend on romerhing within us , whic h is beyond co:mpultiion , 
andin reſpect whercunto , all rewards and puniſhments are rightly or- 


dainzd by the Laws: chan wh ch, nothing were more unju't, if the actions 


of men were to be inpured to that rigid Neceſſity , whi. h ſome aſſert , 
d:rived trom Farce, as the ſolz conmandreſle of all things, declaring, that 
whatſoever comes to palle, flowethf:om an erernall rruth, and continu- 
2t10Nn of Caulcs. 

iruly it is much beter to be additted to the fabulous ( that ir, the common ) 
0 inion of the g 11s, hin to be ſlaves to the belief of Face, according as ſome Na- 
garaliſt; hold ut, rmpoſing it upun our n:Cks as an everlaſting Lord or [ yr ant 8 
hom we are to ſtand n awe of night and day. For, the thr op-nion hath [ome 
comfort in it, 1h 4t the guds will be moved wuh our prayers ; but this, imports an 
inexorable neceſſiy. 

True indeed it 15. thar, 1n things void 0” reaſon, ſome effects are neceſ- 
ſay, (yer not ſo neceflary, bur chat chey might have been prevented, as we 
c:clared in the Cancni.k, and where we rreated of caulcs ) bur, in Man, 
endew'd with reaſon , and as far as he makes uſe of rhar realon, there can 
be no Neceility. Hence it was, weendzavourzd to aſſert the declination 
of M2tions 1N atoms » that we might from thence deduce, how Fortune 
might ſomerimes incervere, and pur in for a ſhare among{t human affaires, 
yer, char waich is in us,our Will, nor be deſtroy'd, 

It b:-hooves us to employ all our wit and endeavours fo maintain our 
awne free- will againli that {empiternall motion, and not to ſuffer wicked- 
neſſe to eſcap2 un. ulpable. | 

Bur whar I ſay of fortune, implies not that we aſcribe any divinity to ir, 
not onely azche vulgar, but even as thoſe Philotophers, who efleeming 
her an unitable Caute ; though rhey con: erve not, that ſhe beſtowes On 
men, any thing of yood or ill char may conducero happy life, yer think 
thar (he give; o-cations of very con.iderable goods andills. We imply 
n.r this I ſay, bur onely mean, that, as many rhings are 2F2Fed by ne - 
cehiry and counſell, ſo alto by Fortune and therefore, it is the duty of a 
wiſe man roarine him(elfe again Fortune, 

Now ſecing , what ever good or 1ll rhere 1s in human ations, depends 
onely upon th's, that a man doth it knowingly, and willingly, or freely ; 
therefore rhe mind muſt be accuſtomed ro know truely, rthar is, ro uſe 
nigh reaſon; and to will truely, that is, rn bend rhe free will rn chart which 
3 truly gond, from thar which is truly ill. Foraſmuch, as rhis acculton- 
ing begers that diſpolition in the mind , whit h we deſcribed ro be vrrue; 
as the ac-n{ioming of it tothe contrary , begers that diſpoition which we 
may ju'tly define Vice. 

Nnr ro mention, rhat what producerh pleaſure, {1n-ere withonrt any 
pain, rronble ,, or repenrance attending or enſuing thereupon , is truly 
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good; that which producerh pain, fincere wichour any pleaſure, or joy 
ſucceeding upon it, is truly ill; I only give chis hinr of both to dutinguiſh 
each of them from what is only apparent and diflembled : ſuch as thar 
good which begets preſenr pleature andatcerwards introduceth pain and 
trouble; and that ill which procures pain or crouble, bur afterwards plea- 
ſure and cheerfullneſle. 


CHAP. VII. 
Of the Vertnes in Generall. 


Oraimuch as all Vertwe, 1s either Prudence or the difkare of rio h: reaſon, 

as we accuitom our elves tour, Or is directed by, and dependent on 
Prudence, and the dictate ot right reaſon ; 1t 15 manitelt, that to this larter 
kind belongs, as well,thac whereby a man 15 aftected toward himſelfe, as 
that, whereby he is attected rowards another : for by Prudence , a manis 
made capable to govern not onely himſelte, bur others, 

The Virtue whi. h relates to others, 1s generally called 7uſt.ce ; rhar 
which concerns our ſelte, 1s ordinarily dittinguiſhed into 1 cmperance, and 
Foriitude, But we ule to comprite both under the rerme Honejty, as when 
we ſay , toact virtuoully 1s no other, then to a& Prudently, Honeflly, 
Jullly ; rhey who live (ob<rly and continently,, are ſaid ro live Honetily 
or Decently ; they who do valiantly , are chought to behave themſelves 
honellly or decently. 

Hereupon, we (as others) diſtinguiſh Virtue into four kinds, Prudence, 
Temperance, Fortitude,and Juſtice; burio, as that we oppoſe not Pr.lence 
toany affection ſo much as to [ncoguance » 1gnrance,Foll;, { EXCePt by 
accident, in as much as erturbation blinds reaſon and cauleth a man to 
act imprudently ) ; nor Joftice , to any affection ſo much as ro Maiice, 
whereby a man 1s prone to deceits( unleile by accident in asmuch as avger, 
hacred, coveteouineſle, or ſome other pathion may caule a man co do un- 
jultly); remperance we oppole to deſerez fortirude, to fear, 

Hence 1s minite(t, when I formerly ſaid, A ſober or well-orderd reaſon 
nag a pleaſant or happy life; we are to underitand that it procures it 

y means of the Vertues which it ingenerates and preſerves. And wheres 
I added that it ſearched out the cauies why things are to be embraced or 
avoided, and chaſerh away opinions with occauon great trouble im the 
mind. we are to underitand that it 1s all one withgenerall p-ud<nce, the 
principle of all things experible and avoidable, and conſcquently the great- 
eſt becauſe rhe vertues which ariſe from it appeaſe perturbations, rca hing 
that we cannor live plealantly, unlefie prudently , bone{ly, and juiily; 
not prudently, honeiily, and jultly, unlefſe pleaſantly. = 

By this you hind, why I conceive , that the Verrues are con-naturall ro 3 
happy life, and thac it 15 1mpollible ro ſeperate happy life from them. All 
other things, as being frail and mortall , are rrantiitory, ſeperable trom 
rrue and con(tant pleaſure ; onely Vertnezas being a perpzruall and 1m:mor- 
tall good,is inſeperable from ir. 

By this alſo you may underſtand, that all the vertues are conneaed 
within one another, and that by one; becauſe cothe principall, Prudence, 
all the reit are conjoyned, as the members ro rhe head, or as rivers co the 
ſpring from which chey low; the other, becauſe as well prudence , as 2il 
the reſi conere with happy life, there cannot be a happy life where the ver- 
rues are not ;neither can the verrues be rhere,where the life is noc happy. 

Notwithitanding, that the Vertues are all conne&ed within one another, 


yet are they not therefore all equall, as ſome conceive, who hold char all 
vices 
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vices and faults are alſo equall, For a man may be more inclin'd co Ju- 
tice, then to Tempzrance; and temperance may be more perfeR in one, 
then in another, As for inftan'e, { without envy be 17 ſpoken ) my lelfe, 
by 1:nz:h of time have made ſo great a p:ogrelle in ſobriety, as leſle then 
1 1 669.:25 [erves Me for a meal ; Merradvri, who hath not yer made ſo great 
2 p:og-etley a whole cb/us, Andir isevident , thar, of men, one is wiſer 
(h:n another ; and of them, who do rightly according to vertue, equall 
r:1vads are not allotted to all, as net her equall puniſhments to all often- 
d::*, Evenſenic and manners confute them, who make all equall, and 
ho! chat they offend alike, he who beats his ſervant wrongfully, and he 
wi his parent ; ſeeing, ſome there are who make no difference betwixr 
ea:1rg a bean, and the head of our father. 

Ont condemn, and exclain on us, for afhrminy, that the vertues are 
of (4. anature as that they conduce to plexſure or felicity , as uf we 
man's har pleaſure whic his obſcene and infamous ; bur let them raile as 
they pleate, For asthey make vertue the chief good, fo do we : if che 
diſcourſe be or the means conducing to happy lite , neither 1s there any of 
ſ9 g-eat p2WEr as vertue, therefore nor moreexcellent, (not wealth, not 
tonour , not friends, not ckildren, &c.) But if the diſcourſe be of living 
happ'ly or teliciry, why ſhould not this be a good, ſuperiour to vertue, to 
the attainment whereot, vertue it ſelfe 15 bur tubſeryient ? 

They ex laime agiin, that we enervate Vertue, in not allowing her ſo 
mu. h power , as to render a wiſe man free from all paſſhon or afteRion, 
but ro perinic him to be moved therewith , as (for inſtance ) to grieve, 
wep, a1 l1gh ar the death of friends : but as we ſet a high value upon ver- 
tue, 15 being able rodJliver us from vain terrours and ſuperfluous defires, 
the chict heads of all 2r1evous p2rrurbarions ; ſo likewiſe nora lictle eſteem 
'', to-thit ic redu-ech rhe rett of the aff:Aions ro ſuch a mediocrity, in 
w.hth:re remains fone ſenſe as it were of hamanity. 

Certainly, that rorall exemprion from grief, which theſe men boaſt of, 
proceeds from tone greater ith, cruelty, and immoderare ambition of yain 
al5y, and 1 kind of madneiſe. S »rhar it ſeems muchbetrer , to feel ſome 
prion, to hz affected with ſome grief, to ſhed (ome rears, ſuch 25 proceed 
tram p ron, tou: hed with Love and tenderneſſe, then to be wiſe as theſe 
wou d ive a7, and grin like bute bealts, 


CHAP. VII. 
Of Prudence in generall, 


. '-, 
ning with P: udence, whoſe office being to govern the life, and ſo 
2 P7011 le for every occurrent 1n life, as to direct ic to happineſle ; ic feems 
al5ne t>conp ire the offices of all vertues, 

Th:tthe propriety of Prudence, is to diſpole all accidents and actions 
ft Ie to felicty, or plealure, is molt manifelt, As we value M:dicine, 
1 to: rh: ſcience rt (elf, bur for health ; and the art of Reering, not for 
KS 1n2neity, but uſe in naviguion ; ſo Prudence, the arr of living, would 
Never b:qeitred, if ic were nothing efficat tous in life ; bur being (o, ic 18 
Ce'ired, 5 the art, by which pleaſure is ſought and obtained, 

For P-udence, or ( if you like the word berter ) Wiſdome, aloneir is, 
v 1.1 not on2ly provides , that nothing happen which may atfi& the bo- 
Cy; bur likewiſe above all,expells ſadn2ts from rhe mind,nor permitting us 
"302 drumred with fear ; Under which governeſſe we may livein rranquil- 
"ty, Xtivguiſhing the ardor of all defires. For deſires are infaciable, they 

Hhhhh ſubverc 


WT : muſt now ſay ſoinething of every virtue in particular, begin- 
tn 
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ſubvert not onely {ingle perſons , but families, many times a whole Come 
mon-wealth. From detlires ariſe harreds, diſlentions, diſcords, ſeditions, 
watres ; neither do theſe onely revell abroad , or with blind fury aſſault 
others onely, but likewiſe, ſhuc up 1n the brealt, they diſagree and quarrell 
with one another, which mult neceflarily make life exceeding birrer., On- 
ly ch: prudent and wiſe perſon, curting oft all vanity anderror, content 
with the limits of nature, can live without diſconrent, and withour fear, 
Now ſeeing lite 1s diſturbed by errour and 1gnorance , and that 1t is Pru- 
dence alone, which reſcues us from the violence of Lutts and fears, reach. 
eth us tremperat-ly to ſuſtain the 1n juries of Fortune, and ſhoweth us all 
the wayes that lead to quier and rranquilliry , Why ſhovld we ſtick to af- 
firm, that Prudence is expetible in order to pleaſure, andimprudencer9 
be ſhunned. tor trouble's ſake? : De 
Thar we ſay , A prudent Perſon temperately ſuſtains the 1njuries of fo-- 
rune, the reaton 1s, that he fore-ſees rhem , it rot 1n particular, ar lea(t jn 
the generall ; Neither, if any thing happen contrary to his expeRation 9: 
defignes, 18 he troubled, for rhat he knowethir, not to be within the reach 
of human indultry , ſagacity, or power, either ro fore-ſee, or to prevent, 
that nothing adyerſc or troubleſome happen. He judgerh ir berrer tobe, 
with well-o:dered reaſon , ( as far as human frailry will admit ) unforty- 
rate, then with inconſideration fortunate; and thinks nothing more hand- 
ſome, than, if fortune bring abour a thing fairly and proſperouſly, chatir 
was not undertaken without judgment anddeliberation. 

Bur indeed, a wiſe men orders to himſelf, that curring off vain deſires, 
he contracts himſelfe within neceſlaries , which are ſo few and ſmall, as 
hardly any fortune can ſnatch them trom him. Thus, ſince none, or very 
licrle forrrine can intervene to a wiſe man , he may ſay to her , I have ſei- 
zed on thee, ( Fortune ) and intercepredrhee, ſo as thou can!t not come 
ar m2, 

Concerning the cutting off all deſires , we ſhall ſpeak hereafter, Now 
foraſmuchas prudence may be conlidered , either as 1t governs our ſelves, 
Or a houſe, or a family, or a City, ora Common-wealth , and ſo 1s diltin- 
guiſhed into Private, Domeltick, Civill ; let us ſay ſomething upon each, 


CHAP. 1x. 
Private Prudence, 


Rivate Prudence conſiſteth almoſt wholly in this , rhat a man under- 
[tand his own Genius, and undertake nothing wherero his nature 1s 
averie, that hedeliberarely pre-examine the ſtare in which he isro ſpend 
his whole life , and to which he muſt ſo accommodate all the actions of 
lite. as thatzas much as poſſibleghe may live in indolence and tranquillity, 
For he ought to have the end or ſcope of life fixt, and conltantly ſer 
before his eyes, and, conſult with right reaſon, acco: ding toall evi- 
dence, whereby we uſe ro weigh wharſoever we think or determine. Fort 
unleile this be done, all will be full of indiſcreer remeriry and con- 
fuſion, and our defigns and enterpriſes will be overtaken by roo late 
repentance, 

Bel.des, if ppon ev2ry emergent occaſion, you refer nor each of you! 
actions both ro this kind of ſcope , and to thar end of nature which you 
Fropoicd ro your (elf in defhgning ir, bur rurn aſide to purſue or flye ſon? 
other thing, the ations of your lite will nar correſpond ro your own 
words. Forexample, you exroll tranquillity in words, bur in actions 
diſcover your ſz1f bufie and obnoxious to trouble, b 
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He underitands the bounds preſcribed by Natur 
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pg 
the ETourie of Iit2, who diſcerns, how e ally p:0cucable rhat 18 which is 


-ellarytroll ite, or whar 13 ſufhc tent ro remove any _ nz that afliAs he 
body with indigence, Thereby he knowes ſowell ro order the whole [e- 

25 Of TE , as neve” toneed ſuih chin; 23 Or buinnceile 
and coniequently tull of hazard and danger, 

Hen-C 1t 135, that a wiſe man is not much afraid of poverty, it happen- 
'n2 ſeldom, that any man wants the clungs neceſlary to lite. Yer if thoſe 
ould chancero be wanting, and he nor hive mony t5 procure them, he 
mill not berake himlelf ro beg , as the Cyztcks; bur rarher apply Mimſelf 
10101 uct lome egy: in 8 arning: thus cakingan employment nor miſ- 
hecom ning widms andar theſamerime ſupplying bimſclt with neceſ- 
rr as CON thoſe _ have alt >{t2rCs, 

\W itt we ace oblig2d ro this orthe like employment : if neceſſa 1s fail 1 
ui, AVC # bi 't *nejſe be . t9 en.ertain daily accurrences With 4 ſetied conrage , ef pa O_ 
wi mm (it On 76 ourſe '0 w:(:11m or Ph, lo phy for relief. To an i; connſeilor s 
ye 1e/i0ne the ordering of the things t/ at concern us, if, what 15 neceſſary to 
rdiiin ity 172 80 [- "76 M51 dp / ”" - witl;a: t Pt of, 2h; 7. 

Jt il rrefore imports a Ph, £ {opher to beſtow time in looking after theſe thing. 
war'k by d (inent care he bath Farm hed bim(e if with them, Brit 45 long as ha 
p, __ 1:0) if theſe # that he can (pc:4of them, yet retain per) fect confi- 
dence. , he 15 nor to app'y Þirmſe!f to acqui/ntion of wealth and proviſions, 

[hns 1s Phcloſeph; to be 017 011 de in the eſe this, gf, by 9058 we ſhall ſoor 
Perce”, W. at 4a veitue, and how Treat a good ; tis, to require enely what 1: 
'mple,/ 71 "t, ava very ſmall ; Ft, anſe what ts moſt ſweer and free ay lrO08- 

bein all a man's lifey depends upon our being Cont ented with the lea/?, Bar, by 
thoſe int pe dments which a (ollicuors ac7'ijtrion of thiags drawes upsn us, be- 
ino qu ly d ſcover'd , exher by the pans and toil of the body, cr by the dif 
ly of t eir procurement, or by their drawing the mind we: om the moſt ad- 
antareors ſpeculations, (which we ought evermore hioh:y to eſteem ) or b; 
ſome» ther c anſe ; we f? all clearly find, that it is 7 :ltooether fre itleſſe, and no: of 
counter vale w ih the troubles wh; ci follow il, 

| acviſcgy that every man ſhould examine is awn genius, and adviſe 
with hicatelt , that he may apply himſelf ro that which is proper for him ; 
becauſe otherwiſe, nothing can be more miſerable, and more at a dittance 
with tranquillity, than to be engaged in a courle of lite , for which nature 
nath rendred thee unhe. 

Fo: neither 1s an ative life to be undertaken by an unactive perſon, no! 
m unictive life by an active perſon, To one, ret 1s quiet, and ation la- 
dour; ro the other, reſt is labour, and aRion quiet, A timorous and ſoft 
perſon muſt avoid rhe military life ; a bold and impatient, the eafie ; for 
one Cannot brook war y nor the other peace, The ſame ir 151n all the reſt. 
So thar nothing can bz more fate, then ro undertake that courſe onely 


which thou can{t run through, wichour any reluQance or repugnance of 
par ure, 


A 
: 
. 
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A Nall omely add this, That every man, as far as lies in his power, to the 
10 the (tare of life which he chooleth may be the more ſecure and quier z 
ought to chooſe ut mean , neither very eminent , nor very abject. Forir 
be-hoves himro live in a civil ſociety, neither as a Lion, nor as a Gnart,leſt, 


reiembling the one, he be caſt our; che other, caught in a ſnare, 
lhhhh 2 CHAP. 
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CHAP. X. 
| Domeſtick Prudence. 


Omeſtick Prudence being either conjugall and paternall, or dom: 
native and poſſeſſory; we ſhall in the firit, onely contider that which 
ariſeth from what hath been ſaid, concerning the In{tirution of lite, 

If you find that you cannot , without much trouble, live (ivgle ; that 
you can patiently bear with a croſſe-wiie, and diſobedient-children; thar 
you will not ſo much as vex, to behold your children Crying before you; 
chat you ſhall not be perplexed and diltracted with various tollicitudes , 
how to provide all things requiſite to a married lite , how to prevent all 
inconveniences, and the like : inthis caſe, to marry a wite , and to deget 
children , for whom you may provide with a conjugall and fatherly pry. 
dence, is lawfull. But unlefle you know your ſelf ro beluch , you ſec, by 
Marriage and Iflue, how much you will hinder rht happineſle of your lite, 
True tranquillity. 

Preſume you may, of havivg a loving wife , durifull children , cares 
neither great nor many ; but you can onely preſume it , there1s not any 
god will warrant the ſuccefle of your preſumprion- Since therefore the 
Caſe is hazardous , it is no wiſdom voluntarily ro undergo the venture, 
and throw your ſelf into a condition ; our of which, ſhould you atrer- 
wards repent, you can never retire. 

I ſay, voluntarily; for ſome circumſtance of life may exaRt,thar, though 
unwilling, you marry and beger children ; as if your condition be ſuch, 
a5'that ic requires you to ſerve your Country herein, For whereas ſome 
pretend propagation of the ſpecies, to which we are in a manner oblig'd, 
certainly there is no danger, that there ſhould be wanting ſuch {3 will 
marry and procreate ; ſothat ſome few wiſe men, may be allowed to ab- 
{tain from chis employment. 

Bur if ſome caſe , or certain counſell, or _— enforce you to mar- 
ry, you mult ſo diſpoſe your wife , as that ſhe may be loving to you, and 
and a partner in your cares. You mult take ſuch care for your children, 
as 15 partly preſcribed by Nature, which in{iigates 13 to love them as ſoon 
as born, mot alſo to ſheep, woolvs , and otherliving creatures ); 
paitly by prudence , which adviſeth ſoto bring them up, as they may be 
obedient to the Lawes oftheic Country, and defirous themſelves may be- 
come wile, | | 

Neither is tins car2 to he caken for our own'children onely , bur like- 
wiſe for the children of our friends , eſpecially if rhey are our Pupils; 
there being nothing more beſeeming friendſhip , than to be Guardian in 
the room of a parcnttothoſe , whom our deceaſcdfriend entirely loved, 
and hath lefc Orphans needing protetion. 

For the other kind, as having ſlaves and Servants under us, (a poſſeſſion, 
though neceſſary, yer for the molt part not very pleaſant ) a wiſe man muit 
rake order , they grow not inſolent and froward , thar he may behave 
himſelf mildly ( as far as is ficting) cowards them, and chaſtiſe the diſobe- 
dient , remembring they are men; with a kind of unwillingneſſe; being 
ever ready to forgive , eſpecially if they are diligent , not of anill diſpo- 
firion. And nor onely this, bur if he find any enclined co learning, (ſuch 
as we had, particularly 3/4) ler him delight co further them, call chem 
Friends, and ſtudy Philoſophy wich them. 

As tro his Eſtate, he muſt take care of ir, and provide for the furure, but 
'o, as Without covetouſneſle , and the deſire of growing rich, of which 
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hereafrer, A wiſe man mult nor negle@ his eſtate, becauſe it is his live- 
lihood : left, if that be conſumed, and he want the neceſlaries of life , his 
itudy of Philoſophy be hindred, whillt he either gains by labour whar 
might wich little or no pains have been preſervedz or begs, and by im- 
portunity extorts from another, what every one with lictle endeavour 
mighc provide for himſelf ; or, growing old, fall ſick, anddiein want , 
which not a little hinders rhe cranquillicy of the mind. 

Beſides the things neceſſary to the uſes of life, there may be others, 
which , according to the condition of the perſon, place, time, muſt be 
eſteemed neceſlary , and therefore not to be negleKed., Bur our chiefeſt 
care malt be for things requiſite, to the prevention of naturall indigence, 
withour which , nature her ſelf. would ſuffer; ſuch is the proviton of 
corn. Thoſe who (tore their houſes with corn, are to be commended 
above thoſe, who adornthem with rich furnicure, I rejoyce exceedingly, 
char larely 11 a (tri&t Siege , when many periſhed in our City by. famine , 
we were able to ſuſtain ſo many good friends with food ( no 6 Wor, 
but a provident quantity of Bzans ) which we diſtributed daily ro every 
one by tale. 


CHAP. XI. 
Civill Prudence, 


Aftly,as ro Civill prudence, we muſt likewiſe repeat what we inſi- 
Sno concerning the choice of a courſe of life. 

Thev who are naturally ambitious, deſirous of honour, ative withall , 
and fit to Manage publick affairs ; as alſo they, whom the qualiry of their 
birth, or fortune , and opportunity invite , by aneahe acceſhon to pub- 
lick government ; thoſe men may decline quiet , and comply with their 
own nature , by addiing themielves to publick government , and an 
active lite. For their diſpolition is ſuch, that a quier life gives them trou- 
ble and mole(tation, whiltt chey obtain not what they DES 

But they who either are naturally enclined to quiet, or have ſuppreſs'd 
ambition and vanity by the power of reaſon; or, having made criall hereof , 
have eſcaped, as out of aitorm , or tooke warning by many eminent pre- 
cedents z thefe will julily conceive, thar quiet is much the bet for them , 
and that it is not convenient to exchange ir for an active life , unlefſe by 
chance ſome accident intervene in the Common-wealth , requiring their 
induſtry. Whence we conclude, that a wiſe man mult not involve him- 
ſelf in publick affairs, unleſſe upon ſome intervening neceſſity, 

Whar elſe > fince he inpurſuing quiet, may far more eaſily and ſafely 
atrainro that end, which the ambitious aim at by dangers and labours, 

For to ſpeak of iheir ſcope, there never wanted ſome , who, to procure 
ſecurity of men , ( according to the condition of ſoveraignty and rule, 
by which they commonly think ir gained ) have affected to excell in ho- 
Nour, and :o become illuſtrious , thinking by this means to attain a ſe- 
cure and quiet eſtate, But if their life be ſecure and quiet, they have ac- 
quired the chiet good of nature; if not ſecure and _ ( as indeed it can 
hardly be) then have they loſt it, becauſe they ſought that which is conve- 
nent to nature in Dominion. | 

But the wiſe man's ſcope being the ſame , ſecurity and tranquillity of 
life , by how much nearer a way doth he arrive at that end , when flying 
the troubles of civill life, hedireAly and immediacely ſertles himſelf in 
a molt profound quiet, as ina (till calm haven? Happy indeed, who knowes 
The chief good and a bleſſed life, confifts not in Soveraignty or power,not 
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in numerous wealth or plenty, but in indolence, COMPILUTT Of ateFtign: 
and ſuch a di{polition of mind, as, c:ircumiciibing all thing; Zi a0 
boundaries ofnature, makes him, in be ng content wich little, ob: an! 
which rhey, who rule over many, and policile great treaſures, deipair eve. 
LO arrive af, 

Truely, if ic be fitto [pear Ol my eli, I eticemn it a great happineſle tlic 
I was never engaved in the tactions of our City , and never tiudied tg 
flatter and plepic the p=ople. To what end ſhould [7 when a+,whac 1 knnyy, 
the people approve not; what the people approve, Lknow not. That 1/:- 

trodorus and | lived private, Hoi far was ut from doing us batm , yl: 
amone the large goods enjoyed in nar:o\Vv garde NS, and in obſcu:e 2: 
lite, Greece was io fatre from KNOWINg us, that ſhe had (ſcarceever hone 
of us? 

I ſaid, unleſs ſomething intervene as tothe Common wea! 
if the Common- wealth hould ſummon and really n2ed our ailillance, 
we ſhould be inhumane, where we might benefic many, not to Corr ; 
10jurious alſo to our ſelves; for unleſs the common- -weikttbe faie. We 
cannot be what we molt t de ſire, quiet, 

A wiſe man therefore doth nor like ſome, who, pr ofe/1ng W190! 
nave, thr ough exceafive on ide, ſo gIrcat an OP! non of their own 1 Jan. 
ment 1n civill gover nment hat they think they could equalize Cr: arOs 
and Suloy, 

Bur if he be defired to make lawes, and ro preſcribe a form of Govern: 
ment, and the ofhces of Magittrates, he will not refuſe it 5 knowing thar 
they who firſt made laivs and ordinances and conltitured Government and 
Magiltracy in citties,ſetled life in a ſecure and quiet condition: {or if tha: 
be raken away,we ſhall live like beaſts, and every man devour ili: not he 
meets wirh, 

And if he be called tothe ſupream power ro governthe Common. 'ealtt 
according tothe lawes and form of Government already eſtablif] be 
ſhall nor refuſe; knowing that though the thing 1t {elfe 15 tor the m oft Part 
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full of hazard,yer a wiſe man may have ſuch regardtoall things, and {uct 
a provident care of all, as rhar lirrle offortunc, as Iiaid before, £13; 
intervene to him; but the greateli things, and ſuch as are of molt Concer ne 


ment be managed by his adviceand conduc. He will fill rake care that | 
the weaker ſorc of men, diſcharging their duty rowards the more pow- 
erfull, be neither oppreſsed by them nor permitted to want thoſe necel- : 
ſaries of li fe wherewith the others abound ; ir beingthe end of every facie- | 
ty and common-wealth, rhat by muruall asſiſtance the lives of all be ſafe) ( 
and as happy as 15 pos{ible, " 
Laſtly, if he beſummoned by his Prince, and ſome occalion requir q 
thar he ſerve himeither with his advice or help, neither ſhall he refuſe 
this,knowing that as 1t 15, not oply more honourable, bur more pleaſant op 
to give then ro receive a benefit, it is : as the moſt honourable, ſo the molt oy 


pleaſant thing to oblige a Prince who confers fo many obligations on 0- 
thers.Hitherto of Prudence, 


CHAP. XII. 
Of Temperance 11 generall l 


Ext follows Temperance, the firſt part, as we ſaid, of honelty, an" 
which ſeems to contain the greate(t ſhare of what 1s honett and 
decent, For it being the officeof Temperance to ſuppreſs the mind when 


it delires, as of Fortitude to exalt it when it fears : - it is elteemed lets un- <> 
Jocont 
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d2cent to be dejected by pufillanimiry,than exhalted by defirez and there 
fore to retiit deliregis more decent than to oppoſe fear. 

Concerning Temperance, we mult firli obſerve, that it is defred not 
for its own ſake, bur for that it procureth pleaſure, that 1s, brings peace 
cothe minds of men, pleaſing and ſoothing them with a kind of concord. 
For, it being employed in moderating defttes, and conſequently in ad- 
vinngthat in things ro be purſued or avoided we tollow realon, it 15 not e* 
nough that we judge what 1s to be done or not to be done, but we mult fix 
upon that whic his judged, 

Bur mo{t men, not able to hold and keep to what they have reſolyed 
on, beivg vanquiſh'd and debilitated by the appearance of a preſent plea- 
ſure, retgn themlelyes to the ferters of Luſt, nor foreſecing what will 
tollow;and hereupon tor a ſmall unneceſſary pleaſure, which mighr other- 
wilc have been procured, or wholly wanted without incurring pain, they 
fall into great tickn.fles,lotſes, and infamy, and many times into the pe» 
naittes ot Law. 

Bur they who ſo enjoy pleaſures as that no pain ſhall enſue, and who 
p:eſerverheir judgment conltant, nor are overcome by plzaſure, ro the 
doing of what thzy know ought not to be done ; thele men obraine 
the greatelt pleaſure, by pretermitting pleaſure : they alſo many runes 
ſutter ſome pain to prevent falling into greater, 

Hence1s it underitood, ' that Temp-rance 1s to be deſired, not for that 
it avoids ſome pleaſures, but becaule he who refrains from rhem declines 
troubles;which being avoided, he obrains greater pleaſures. Which ir ſo 
doth,as that the action becomes honelt and decent, and we may cleerly 
underiiand, that the ſame men may be Lovers both of pleaſure and of 
cecency, and that ſuch as eſteem and practiſe all verrues perform for the 
molt part thoſe actions and attain thoſe ends, as rhat by chem it 1s mani- 
elt, how odiousto all men cruelry is, and how amiable, goodnefle and 
clemency ; and that thoſe very things which ill men moſtdetire and aim at, 
happen alſo ro che good, 

Now ſoraſmuch as of the defires about which Temperance 1s em- 
ploy'd, ſome are narurall,others vain ; and of the naturall, ſome neceſlary, 
others nor neceſſary (to omit, rhar, of thz neceſlary,ſome pertain imply 
tolife, as that of meat and drink, and the pleaſure which conſiſts in mort- 
on ; orners to felicity it ſelfe,(as that of indolence and tranquillity or 
{table pleaſure):it is manifeſt, rhar not withour good cauſe we 1n our Phi= 
hology dittinguithed deſires into three kinds, ſome both narurall 
and neceflary ; others narurall but not necefſary ; others neither 
n-turall nor necefſary,bur vaine,or ariſing from vain opinion. 

Andtoras mu has we ſaid, that thoſe are naturall and neceſſary, 
wach,unlefle they be ſarisfied, cauſe dammage and pain in the body; it 1s 
evident,that thoſe which infer nodammage nor pain, though not ſarish'd 
yetare accompanied with earneſt and vehement inſtigations, are ſuchnot 
by neceſſity, bur vain opinions, and though they have ſome beginning 
from nature, yer their diffuſion and exceſſe they have not from nature, 
bur f:om the vanity of opinions ; which render men worſe than beafts. 
that are not obnox1ous tn ſu h diffuſion or exceſſe. Likewiſe, that ſuch 
deſires are nor only not neceſſary , but nor naturall, may be proved, for 
that they have a difuent exceſſive apperition, very hardly or never 
” be ſa:ish'd ; and are, for the moſt part, juſtly eſteemed cauſes of 

Bur ro diſcourſe of ſome chief kinds of Temperance, according to ſome 
chief kinds of deſires, we may make chovce of Sobriery oppoſed ro Glut- 
tory, or the exceſſive defire of meat and drink ; Contipence,to Lult, = 
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the unbridled defire of coition ; Mildneſs, ro Anger or d2'ire of Re. 
verge 3 Modeſty, to ambition or dehre of honour ; Moderation, to A- 
varice or delire of riches ; andlalily, in reſpect of the athniry ber wir 
delire and hope, Mediocrity, which conlitis becewixt hope and deiperar in 
of the future. 


CHAP. XIII. 
Of Sobriety oppeſite to Gluttony. 


Tr can hardly be expreſſed how great a good Sobriery is, which redu. 
bak ustoathin {imple and ſpare dyer, reaching us how little that is 
which Nature requires, and clearly ſhowing that the n2cefſities ſh2lies 
under may be abundantly ſatish'd with things le!ghtand ealily provided, a; 
barly-cakes, fruits, het1bs, and water. 

For theſe things being every where to bee ha4, ani having the ſimple nanre 
of mviſt and dry, moiſt aliments (ufficiem'y remove the rrouble of the by1y ar. 
{ing from want of ſuſtenance, Whatever is more theathis amounts to [ux-ry, | 
and concerns onely the ſatis fa:tion of a deſire , which neither is neceſſary , wr 
occaſron'd by any thing , the want wheresf doth neceſſarily inferre any offece12 | 
nature ; but partly for that the want of ſomewhat is born wth imparience ;p4''e | 
ly, for that there is preſumption of an abſolute delight with. ut mixture of ary 
trouble ; partly ( to ſpeake in ſhort ) for that there are 14.n and falſe epmion; | 
inherert in the mind, which ſerve ne:ther for the ſupplying of any na1nra'l {:- 
fett, nor tend to the acquiſition'of any thing by the want of wh ch the frame 5f 
the body would be diſſolved, [ 

1 hoſe very things which are ready at hand,ab:»naanly ff jice to ſunvly al t 
nature's wants ; and they are ſuch as partly for their (1mplicr'y, par iy for ther ( 
flighineſſe are eaſily made ready, Hee, for example w/o feeds on fl:ſh,needs ole | 
things 1nanimatre to eat with it ; whereas he who is content wich inan m its, needs 


buit.lfe ſo much as the o:hery and ſuſtain: himſelfe wich what is eaſily got , 43d n 
cheaply dreſſd, d 

There are four benefits ariling from Sobriety ; thz firit, rhar ro acyl. t 
tome our ſelves to a hmple diet brings and preſerves hea/t5 : for it 18 ſump: " 
ruous fealting and variety of mears which begets, exaſperates, and con- t 
tinues crudities, head-ac hes, rheums, gours, feavers, and other diſeaſer, [0 
nor plain and {imple food, which naru-ce makes both necetfary and whol- ( 
ſome, and nar onely to other animals bur even to man himſelte, who a 
yet depraves them by lus exorbirancy, and corrupts them by ſu. fi, 
delicates,as which while he aftet,he affects onely his own deftruttion, e 

Therefore if we are wile, /es us beware of that meat which we much 4:* lic 


fire ani lems for, but anon as we have had ir, find it waspeaſanttousimy's 
our bem, Such are all coſtly and {4ſrions meus ; whence th: cating leſh 
is leſſe to be approved, as being rather prezudiciall ro health 10:1 
wholſome, as may be argued becauſe * hea'ty is preſerved by the fine men! 
but it is manifeſt that it is recove, e4 by a thin 6)* 
and abſt nence from fleſh. 

Neither is it any wonder that the ordinary {rt of men concoaves the eat ns 
of fleſh to conduce much to health , fir. they in like maxner think , that he 
way to preſerv? health is to wall ww pleaſures, even the vemcreall ; n hore- 
of nevertheleſſe there is non: benefits any mar, and it is well if t FE! 
no”. 

The ſecond,is that jt makes 4 man ready and quick inthe offer nent 

. rolife, Forit you look upon th? funRtions of the mind, 1t preſerv25 me 
ſerenity, acuteneſſe, vigour ; if upon the functions of the body,'t x2ey) 
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tfound, aRtive, and hardy, Bur repletion, over-ſaricty, ſurfciting and 
d:unkenn-.le cloud the mind, raake it blunt and languid; the body diſca» 
ſ:d, unactive, and burdznione. Whatr, 1 pray, can yo u expett extraor- 
dinary from that man whoſe limb; are unweildy, his knees feeble, his 
tongue faltring, his head (winming, his eyes full of rheun, his 
mou:h of che nick-up, brawling, and clamuur; and all this, through 
exceiſ2 of Wine >? | 

Certainly, a wiſe man who ought co content himſelf with a hemins 
of (mall Wine ; or tn etteem the n2xt water he cones at to be the molt 
pleaſant of all d-inks, will b: far fron ſpending th: night in drunkene 
peſſe 3 and as farfrom ltuffing himſelf wirh meats rhar are high, or bure 
th:ning fs {tomack wich ſuch as ace luſcious and ,g'offe, wh» ought 
to be content with che moit ſimple, even the very free gifts of Na» 
[are 
[nleed ſich mple and ſlender dret will not make 4 man as ftrong a1 qo, 
nor comauce. h abſ2/utely to an intenſe corrabir at on of che brdy 3 6.4 neuber 
doth a wiſe min need ſuch mtenſe (frength, ſ.eirg bis emp.ozaven. conſiſts in 
comntem3/a (nmr in un attive and nets a'nckin i: of life, 

The third benefit is, that if ſomerimes the |! able happen to be nwore plemtie 
»[ly f+r 1.1 14, w- (hall com: much be te prepar'd io taſt wha: it veeld,, No 
bur chat h »m-1y fare aff ds as mu. h delight as <i> by75 fea'ts, when 
hunge”,whi-h,in want of food, troublerh us3is ſarisfied ( for burly cakes 
ind varer are highly pleaſant, it cakxen onely when we hunger and chirtt; 
buc b:cauſ: ch:y who ae dayly accuitoned to more co'ily viands are 
nor ſo ſen 1ble of their ſweerneſs by reaton of their being al nott contri 
nully -Ioyed wirhrhem; as a wiſe man is, why the berrer rorelith them 
brings along wrh him a calte p-2pared by mean dyert : in like manner ic 
comes to pals, thar hz, ifarany tine hz: hance tobe preſent ar publi. k 
ſpa 1:$, 18 takzn wirh'rh:m mo-e ſ<n.ibly rhan are others. 

What Laffi mn con. 2rning (he: c orfelt meat and drink , that it affords 
no [2\« pleaſure than che g eare't delicares, cannot be deny'd by any bur 
by hi n who deceaveth hi nſelf with vain opinions ; who obſerves nor thar 
they onlv <nzoy mnagnin-en:ce with greareit pleaſure, who leait need it ; 
who n-ver hath roſt:d comrſe bread and water preſſed with hunger and 
thicth, For my own pwr, when Tear coorſe bread and drink warer, or 
lonetin:s auzmene my Commons wirh a littl2 Cyrhzridian- heeſe 
(when 1 havea mind to feaſt extraordinarily ) I rake grear delight in its 
and bid defiance tn thoſe pleaſures which pigpin OR che aſuall magnit- 
hicence of fealts; ſo thar if I have bur bread, or barley-cakes and wa- 
_ [ an fu-niih'd, ro contend even with Jove himſclf in poynt of Fe- 
ICY, 

Shall I adde that m14gn;ficence 1f feaſts, and variety of 4 hes not onely not 
free the mind from perts be'ion, but not ſo much 4s a+gment the pleaſure of 
the body, foraſmuch as this alſo, wh-n that trouble s removed, hath found its 
end > For example,ihe eating of fleſh( which we lat ly int inc'd) neither takes 
anay any thing particularly that is a treub.e to nature, nor performs ny ay 
which would occalion trouble, f not ful filed, But it h:1th a for. *1 delight, an 
perhaps mingled with thar which is comcrary to heſ”, for it condure'h [it's 
olong life, and ſerveth onls to variation of pleaſ«rrs, like venereall pl-aſurery 
«nd the drinking of forre'gn win"s, without wh ch ya ure or lif: may well 
ſubſi/? : for thoſe things wuhour wh chit cann'r [-b5, 4-+ moſt comprnd ons, 
_— be obtained eaſily without tyeach of } ſtice, L beraltty and Trans 
qe! 'y, 

Neither u it any matter, whether the ordinary ſort of mem be of his be'iefe ww 
"; ; ſince petulancy and .ntemperance 459un4 m ſuch perſons, ſo thas we ner1 
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mot fear, but there w {| be thiſe who wil fe:d.n jen, For thengh al men bg 
tweb. ſt and right jkagement of ib. gi, ye. won d T, ere be naneed of Fowling or 
Fow ers, or fijher 31 or OWine-! erg gti fe Animals 5 (yving by the mſcives, free, 
and wuthour akreper ,, wouidin 41,71 time be acjirvy*d by others pre ng upon 
them, ard ſuppreſſing the vaſti.e 'e 0' the.Y wicredſe, 44 happens ro 47 nie others 
which men eat nr, ut /iriice thee re gneth a wayes 4 maluplic 045, 0 Yather 
unwverſall f- ly amongſt m:», there w. {| never Þb: w ruins an wvinumcrable com. 
pany of gintions to fer icy theſe, 

Laltly, the fourth benefit is , that ir renders ws fearleſſe of fortune, For 
they onely mult [tanc. in awe of Fortune , wh», being accultom'd to live 
ſunpruouſly, conceive their lives cannot be otherwue then molt miſera- 
ble, unleſle rhey arc able 19 lp2nd Pound:,and Talenrs every day, Whence 
it happens , thar ſuch men are for the m lt part lubject ro atroubleſome 
life, and ofren commit rapines , mu:thers, and the like villaimes, Bur he, 
who 15 content with coo:rle tood, as truits and fallads, whois latisfy'd 
with bread and water; who hath contin'd his defire within theſe , whar 
can he fear from Foirune ? For, whois there ſo poor as ro want thele 3 
Who ſodittre(ſ'd, that he cannot eatily meer with beans, pulle, hearbs, 
fruirs > As for water, what need I. mention it ? 

For my owne part , truly (that I may with model! y inſtance my ſelfe) 
Iam con: ent , and highly pleat'd with che plants and r:uits of my owne 
lictle Gardens ; and.will, that this Inſcription be ſer over the gate, Srrax- 
ger, here you may ſtay ; here the [up eme Y.04 15 Pleaſure; the Maſter of has 
little houſe is hoſp table, friendly , and w,ll entertain you w'th polenta, and of- 

or d you wa'er plentfa 'l; , and will aske you, Huw you like your emerininment) 
Theſe little Gardens invite not h:inger , but ſatisfie it; ror enc: eaſe thirſt with 
ar.nes, but extinguiſh it with thenattrall ard p. EA! 4777 TOmed;. 

In this pleaſure, I have grown old , finding by account, that my diet 
amounts not fully to an «b-/x5aday, and yer tome dayes there are, 'n 
which I abate ſomewhar even of that , to make tryall, wher her 1 want any 
thing of tull and perfe& pleaſure , or how much, and whether it be worth 
oreat labour. 


CHAP, XIV. 
Of Continence, oppoſue to Luſt. 


Ir eng or abilinence from venereall pleaſures 1« a o-eat 
vertue; for the uſe of them, as 1 ſa!d formerly , doth never benehir, 
and it is well if it hu:ts nor, : 

Cerrainly ro abuſe them intemperarely,” is ro make a man deliiture of 
vigou', anxious With Cares, paintull wita diſeaſes, and of {ho:t continue 
ance. Wherefore a wiſ2 man mult ſtand upon his gua:d , and not ſuffet 
himſelfe ro be caught with love, far from conceiving love. to be ſome- 
thing ſent from the Gods above, and therefore ro be heriſhed. 

And rhat a man may bele(t ſubjeR thereto , and want the chief excre- 
ments to venereall delights , nothing more avails chen (pare dier, of which 
we lately treated: forexceſle in eating, cauſerh abundan. c of rhat hunou? 
which 1s the food and fnell of love's hire, The next anridores are, an ho- 
neſt employmenr, ( eſpec1ally :hetudy rf Wiſdom ) and Meovitation v291 
the inconveniences, to whi: hrhey, who ſuffer themſelves to be rranſp®t- 
ted with Love, are liable. 

The generall inconveniences, which attend love -f women and boyes, 
are, conſumprion of {trength , decay of indutitry, ruine of eſtate, mortg?- 
ges and forfeitures, loſle of reputation. And while the ſ:er wear $1cy9- 
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nian buskins , the tingers emeralds, the body other ornaments; the mind 
iN £1; Mcan LuNe, conſlious to ut ſelte. 13 full of remorſe, tor that ſhe 
lives 1dly » ad tutfers good years to b= lot ; and che like, which it were 
ealic ft 1N:tane, 

Bu: as £o paiticulars, Whar ill dothic not d:-aw upon a manto delice 
the company ot a woman Prohibited to him by the Lawes > Doub:lzſle, 
a wiſe man will be very far from thinking ot ſu.hathing ; ic being enough 
to deterce hin trom ity to reflet upon the valt follicirude, which 1s necel- 
ſaryrop:ecaurion , of thoſe many and great dangers which intervene ; it 
happening, for the mo't part,rhat they who arremprt ſu. h things are woun- 
dd, murthered, imp iton'd, baniſh'd , or ſuffer tome great puniſhments, 
Whence it Comes, that ( as we ſaid bztore ) for a pleaſure which is bur 
ſhort, licele, and not-ne -effary, and which might either have been obrain- 
ed otherwiſe, Or quice let alone , men expoſe themſelves togreat pain, and 
{2d repentance. 

Belides, ro bz incontinent, © refigne up our ſelves to this one kind of 
pleaſure, were to d-traud our ſelves inthe mean tine of ocher pleaſures, 
many and great; whi. h he enjoyes, wh» lives continencly according to the 
Lawes. He (© applies himſelf ro wildon as that he neither blunts his mind 
nor CXCruciares 1c with cares, nor diitu: bs it with orher affections ; and for 
his body, he neirher enervates it, nor vexeth it with diſeaſes, nor rorments 
it with pains. And rhus he attains rhe chicf g5od, which (as Ifaid) is 
not gotten by keeping company with boyes or women , not having a 
table plentiouly fu-nithed with choice of fiſh or fowl, 

Yet there 's no reaſon any one, from this commendation of generall 
abliin-<nce f. on venerall delights, ſhould infer, rhat therefore a man ought 
29 abitain ven f om lawtull -narriage, Whar our judgment 1s of that par- 
ticular, we have (ormerly de. lared. I ſhall onely adce, rhar whereas I ſaid, 
Love 15 not ſent from the gods, it gives us to underitand,that if a man hath 
no bildren by his wife , he mult nor attribute 1t to the anger of Cxp:d or 
Ver s, or hope to become a Father, by Vowes, Prayers, and Sacrifices, 
rather hen by narurall remedies. 

I (hall adde, that a Wiſeman ought not to live afrer che manner of rhe 
( ynichc, o- to behave hunſelfe with ſuch inmodeltty as they ſhew in pub- 
lick, Fo: whilit they plead they follow Nature, p90; Aur and deride 
us, for elteeming it obſcxne and diſhoneſt ro call things which are not 
diſhone(t by their names, bur things which are indeed difſhone t we call 
by their proper names; as to 'ob, to cozen, to comnirt adultery, are diſhn- 
nelt indeed, bur nor obicene in name ; whereas to performe x act of 22- 
nzration,ts hone't in deed, bur obſ. ene in name , and alledge divers o: hers 
7guments againſt modetty : rhey ſeem nor ſuffi ienrly to conider , rhat 
they live in a civill ſociery, nor in the ficlds, like wild bealts, and ch:refoce 
ought not to follow Nwureexactly. 

For, from the time that we enroll'd our names ina ſo-iery , Nature 
commands, thar we cbſcrve the Lawes and Cuſtoms of rhat So: 1ery : to 
the end, thar, participaring of the common gonds , we draw noevill upon 
our ſelves; ſuth as is, ( be*:des all other puniſhments) the very in-amy or 
!gnominy, which attends Impuden-e , or the want of \u. h modeſty, as 15 
preſcribed by rhe Cuſtoms 2nd manners of the ſociety wherein we live, 
and from which, in the vnice. the countenan-e,and behaviour, rhat modeit 
reſpect, which is deſervedly commended by all, is denominared, 

Laltly I adde, thar it nor alittle conduceth as ro modeſty in particular, 
(910 all kinds of continency, to abltain fron Muſick and Poerry, for that 
the!7 pleaſing (»ngs and airs are no other then incentives to lu't, 

Hence1s our Maxime, thata wiſe man onely can treat of Muck and 
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Poery aright, and according to vertue, For others, eaſily taken With the 
allurementrs of both, indulge to both; onely rhe wiſe man cuely fore-ſce- 
ing the harm that would entue , calts them away ; declaring that Mulick, 
15, among orher things, an allucement to drink , anexhaulter of Money, 
a friend to idleneſſe, conducing nothing ro good, honeii, and generous 
works; that Poetry hath alwaies made men prone to all ſorts of vices, 
eſpecially ro luſt , even by rhe examples of ihe gods themſelves, whom it 
introduceth , inflamed with anger, and raging with lutit, and 1Epreſenrs 
not onely their Wars , conflicts, wounds, hatreds, diſcords, diflentions, 
births, deaths, bur alſo their complaints, lamencarions, 1impriſonments, 
coition with mortalls, and mortall children of immortall Parents, and the 


like; which certainly ſober men would abhorre. 


CHAP. XV. 
Of Meckneſle, oppoſete to Anger. 


Oreover Lenity or Meekneſle, whereunto are reduced Clemency 
and Pirty, is ſo excellent an antidote againlt anger , or deſire of re- 
venge , that itis eſteemeda moſt eminent vertue; in as much as anyer, 
eſpecially if exceſſive, cauſeth madneſle for the time. For by anger, the 
min«1 15 heared anddarkned , the eyes ſparkling with fire, the brealt ready 
to butit with rage, the reeth gnaſhing , the voice choaked, the hairs tan» 
* ding on end, the face glowing, and diſtorted with menacing looks, horrid, 
and ugly to behold , ſothat the mind ſeems to have loſt the command of 
her telfc, and ro have forgorten all decency. Bur, lenity cures the mind, 
or rather preſerves it ſound, ſo, that it 15 neither moved in ic ſeltfe, nor 
is the'e any eruprion of pathon into the body, that may cauſe the leaſt un- 
decency. 

Now anger being commonly kindled, and (er on fire: by opinion of ſome 
injury receiv'd ; bur men are 1njur'd through hatred, envy, or contempt; 
how can a wiſe man ſo bear an injury,as to behave himſelfe with Leniry, 
and (weetneſfſe rowards thuſe who did it ? By ſubmirrtivg himſelfe ro the 
government of right reaſon) ; whereby, ( as I formerly ſaid ) he muſt for- 
tific himſelfe againtt fortune. For, he accounts an injury among things of 
chance, and diſcreerly conſiders, it 1s not in his power to make other men 
Juſt, and free from paſſion ; and therefore, is as little moved ar injuries 
cone to him by men, as at the incommodities , or loſſes which happen by 
accidents of fortune , or by any other cauſe above, beyond his owne 
Power. 

He is not, for example, troubled at the great heats or colds of rhe ſea- 
ſons of the year, becauſe it 1s the nature of the ſeaſons 1n their viciſſituder, 
which he cannot alter | Inlike manner, neither is he troubled ar the inju- 
ries, which diſhoneſt and malicious men doto him, becanſe in doing n 
they act according to their owne natures , and to make them do otherwiſe, 
and to change their natures , 1s not in his power. Beſides, he conceives 
ir not agreeable to Reaſon, and Wiſdom , tro adde ill ro ill, ( ro adde, ur» 
the harm which happens to him from withour , perturbation wichin by 
opinion) or, becauſe another man would aMiR his mind with vexation, 


he ſhould be ſo fooliſh as to admic that vexation . ard further the ill de» 


ſignes o- his enemy upon him, H 

Yer is it fit, thata wile man take ſuch care of his repurarion, as not f9 ar 
become contemprible , ſince there are ſome pleaſures rhar ariſe from a 1; 
000d Name, ſome rroubl-s from an ill, and the contempr that ſollowes it; * 


ut he mult cake care of his reputation , not ſo much by reverging in fu” _ 
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ries, or being offended at choſe that do them , as by living well, and inno- 
cently, giving no man a juſt cauſe of contunely or malediction. To do 
thus, 15 19 our power 3 nor, to hinder another from exerciſing his owne 
malice. - 

Whence, if one thar bears you ill-will, andis your profeſſd enemy, 
ſhall demand any thing of you , you muli not deny ger; provided what + 
demand be lawfull , and you are nothing the leſfle {ecure from him; he dif- 
fers nor from a dog , and therefore mult be appeaſed with a morſell. Ne- 
verthelefle, nothing 1s becrer or ſafer, than to confront his malice with 


innocence of lite, and the ſecuriry of your own Conſcience, and withall, 


to ſhow that you are above injury, 

Eſp2clally, ſeewg it may ſo happen , that a wiſe man as I ſaid before) 
may be arraign'd, and ſuffer not onely injury, bur calumny, accuſation, 
condemnarion : Even then he conſiders) that ro live well and virtuouſly, 
1s in his power , butznor to fall into the hands of envious unjuli perſons ; 
nt to be unjultly a. + uſed by chem ; nor co be ſentenced by unrighreous 
Judges, is not in his power, He therefore 1s nar angry, either with che 
acculers, wirnelles, or judges bur contiding iy a good conſcience, loſerh 
nothing of his lenity and tranquilliry, and e{ffeeming himſelfe to be above 
this chance, he looks npon it undaunred, and behaves himſclf in his rryall 
boldly, and with courage. 

Ler not any object , thar, whar I here adviſe concerning leniry, is re- 
pugnant, to whar I to-merly ſaid of the chatting of ſeryanrs ; for I limited 
cal \2atioN, onely to the refra&tory and perverſe, Ir 1s manifeſt , that pu- 
niſhment ought co be inflicted on offenders , as well in a private family, 
as ina Common-wealth ; and rhat, asa Prin. e or Magiſtrate puniſherh 
the offences of his ſubz<&s, wir hour anger; ſo the Father ofa family may, 
without anger, puniſh rhe faules of his ſervants. 

Mo enver, a wiſe man muit nor -nely bear injuries , nor onely pardon 
them mildly, bur ev-n kindly, encourage, and congratulate him, who be- 
takes himiclfe to a b<trer courſe, For {ince the beginning of reformation 
1sto know our fault ; rherefore mult this grarulation , and encouraze- 
ment be given to the penirent offender, thar, as he is afteed with hor- 
rour ar this knowledge of his crime , ſo the excellence, and beauty of rhar 
which he ought ro have done, and rhence forward muſt do, may be fully 
repreſented to him, and the love of it increaſe daily in him, 


CHAP, XVI. 
Of Modeſty, opp: fite to Ambition. 


S concerning M4eſty, there needs lirtlz more co be (aid, then whar 

we forme-ly declared, when we ſhow'd it was not the part of a wiſe 
man to affe& high Offices , or Honours ina Common-wealth, bur rather 
ſto contain hi nſelte , as to live in one private con:r : wherefore, here 
I ſhall once more give rhe ſame counſell , which give toall my friend-, 
Live cloſe, or private , ( provided no necefſiries of the Common-wealrh, 
require otherwiſe ) foreven experience teacheth , that he hath lived well, 
who hath well conceal-d himſelfe, 

Itis but too frequ-nrly ſeen, that they who clime up to rhetop of 
Honour, are caſt down by envy, as with a Thunder-bolr, and rhenrno lare 
acknowledge, thar ir is much berrer , quietly ro obey, then by labo-10us 
lining up the narrow path of ambition , toaime at command and ſoye- 
rargnty, and ro arrive rhere , where nothing can be expeRed, bu- agrear 
nd danyerous precipitation. Beſides: Are not they , whom the common 
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people gaze upon with admiration, glittering with titles ard honeyre, 
the molt unhappy of all men,for that their breaſts are gnawn with weighty 
and troubletome cares > You mult not imagine that ſuch perſons live 

uict and ſecure in mind;for 1t is impoſi:ble bur that they who are feared by 
many,ſhould rhemielves icar many. : 

And though you ſee them ſend out great Navies, command Legions, 
compaſsed with Guards, yet youu mutt not think they live all quier, or 
indeed do ar all partake of any true pleaſure, for all theſe things are ridi- 
culous Pageantty and dreams : fears and caries arent afraid of the noiſe 
of Armes, nor {tand in awe oi the brightneſs of gold, or ſplendor of pur. 
plegbut bololy intrude among'tPrinces & Porentates,and, like theVultuir, 
which the Poers talk of,gnaw and prey on their hearts, 

Nenher mult you think that the body 1s any thing the better for this, 
ſince you (ee that | oe co away nothing the ſooner, 1t you lye 1na bed 
of Tyrian purplezin a Chamber tuniſhed with rich Tapiſtry, than under a 
plain homely c overler ; and that we rake no harme by the want of purple 
robes, embroidered with Gold and Pearle, as long as we have a «<oor(e 
plain Garment ſufficient ro keep away the cold, And what, 1, being 
cheerfull and contented with raggs and a bed of firaw, you ſhould in- 
ſiruct men how vain thoſe are who with altoni{h'd and tu: bulent minds 
gape and thirit after rhe trifles of magmificence, not underiiandirg how 
few and ſmall thoſe things are which make a happy like 2 Beleeve me,thar 
whi. h you ſhall ſay will appear far more magnificent and high, being de- 
live-ed from a mattreſs covered with coorſe cloath; for it 1s nor onely 
ſpoken bur practiſed. 

Though your houſe ſhine not with ſilver and gold, reſound not with 
muſick, harh not any golden 1mages ot boyes holding tapers to light you 
at your n'gh:ly Revells and Banquets ; truly,it 1s not a whit lefle plea ant 
to repoſe your ſelfe on the toft graſs by a puiling iftream, unverncath 3 
ſpreading tree, andeſpecially in the ſpring, at what rime the helds are be- 
ſprinkled with lowers,the birds entertain you with their mutick,the Welt 
wind fans you,andNature her (cli (miles on you. 

Why Cnfore ſhould any 'man, that may live thus in h1s own kelvs 
and garden, purſue honour ;and not rather modelily retirain his delites 
within this compaſs? For to aim at glory by oltentation of Verrue, Sci- 
ence, eloquence, nobility, wealth, arrendants, attire, beauty, meen, and 
the like, 1s a ridiculous vanity : 1n all theſe, Modetty requires no more 
than that we rranſgreſs not decency through ruiticity, Aupidity, or neg- 
ligence. Iris( as Ifaid) equally baſe and abjetzto oroW inſolent,upon 
poſſeſſion of rheſe,as to be cait down ar their loſs. 

Hereupon a wiſe man, 1t he happen to have the images or ſtares of 
his Anceſtors or other perſons, will be far from raking pride in them, 0: 
ſhowing them as badges of honour;ver on the other ſide , he will not neg- 
le& them,bur place and keep them carefully in his gallery, 

In like manner, ncither will he be ſollicirous abour his own funerall, 
or give order that it be performed magnificently. He will only conficer 
whar may be beneficiall and pleaſant ro his ſucceſsours, knowing that as 
for himſclf or his dead body,it is all one whar becomes of ir. For to pro- 
pagate vanity even beyond death is madneſs,and ſuch alſo is the fancy of 
thoſe who would not thar their dead bodyes ſhould be devoured by wild 
beaſts, For, if that be an ill. mutt ir nor be very bad ro have them burnt, 
emblmed.and immerſed in honey,ro grow cold and Rliffe under a Matble- 
{tone,to be preſſed and conſumed with earth ? 
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CHAP, XVII. 
Of Moderation, oppoſite to Avarice. 


He next 1s moderation, or that diſpoſition of mind by which a man 
1s contented with licrl:,andthan which ke © annar have a greater good, 
To be content with lire is the greateſt wealth in the world, foralmuch 
asa mean e:iate propnttion'd ro rhe law of nature is great rt. hes. To 
have wherewithall to p-event hunger, thirit, and cold, 1s a feliciry equall 
ro that of the Divinity ; and who poſlefles ſo muth, anddeiires no 
more, however the World may e.teeme hin poore , is the richeſt 
man. 

How ſweet a thing is thi poverty, cheerfull and contented with whar 
15 enough rhar 13, with hate riches of nature whi h ſufh-e to preſerve 
f-om hunger,rhi:{t,and old > . Truly, ſecing the riches of nature are finite 
ind ealie to be had, bur thoſe rhat ace covered our of vain opinions, 'are 
without meaſure and infini:e, we ouyht to bz thankfull ro kind Narure, 
for making thoſe thing: ne efſacy, thut areeahie to be had, and choſe that 
270 hard ro be gnt,unmn. :oflary., 

And ſince it behaves 4 wiſe man to Þ op» he ha'l n-ver,, as long 48 he lives, 
wait neceſſaries, doth nc. ke eaſe acq 1/1t on of theſe cheap and common things 
abundantly cherith , ha: hoape > Whe eas, n the & (1:14 v, things of magni ficence 
afford: him not the (the /"9pe. And ihis is the reaſun why ar Ain wy men, though 
they have freat poſſejſu ns, yer 45 if they feare [ thoſe might faile them, labour 
feillto heav up moregnever thinking their ſty e complear, 

lh.s may teach us to content our ſelves wth the moſt ſimple things, and ſuch 
4 are eaſily gotten, rem:mbring that nst a'l the wealth m the World pat tooe- 
ther ts able in the leaſt meaſure ty allay the perturbation of he mind, whereas 
things that are mean, ord nary, andeaſieto br hairemov? that indigence which 
» incommodiuous to the body, md be des are ſuch that .h: thowght of parting with 
them is n1thing prievons to him who x: ſletts pon death, | 

Miſerable indeed are the minds of men and their hearts blind, in as 
much as rhey will nor ſee thar Nature di&ates nothing more to them 
than this, thar rh:y ſvpply the wanrs of the body, and wirhall enj»y a 
well pleaſed mind, wirhnur fea or trouble 3 nor that rhey ſhould em- 
ploy their whole bf: in ſcraping rogerher rhart which is nece(ary to life, 
and that with ſu h greedineſle as if they were ro out-live dearh, never 
thinking how deadly a cup, from our very birth, we are dehgn'd to 
pledg2, 

What though thoſe «hings which are purely neceſsary, and in reſpet 
whereuntn no man 1 pune, : yield not the delights whic h vulgar minds 
Gore on > Nirure wants chem nar, and yer ſhe ceaſerh not rn afford reall 
and 1ncere pleaſures, in chef uition of choſe mean and b\mple things, as 
W: already have decli-ed, When-e a wiſe man is ſo indifferenely affected 
towards thoſe rhings,fo- whoſe ke money is covered (ro ſupply rhe dav- 
ly expences of love, and ambirinn) as thar beirg at a great diltance 
ton them all,he harh no reaſon err her r- defire nr care for mony. 

Whereas I ſaid, rhar the riches whi hare covered through opinions, 
have not any meaſure or bound,rhe reaſo" is, that though Naruce is ſatie 
hed with little, yer vaineopininn, uſhering-in defire, al vryesrhinks of 
19merhing which we have nar,and as if ir were really needfull, dires the 
d*1"2r0 that thing. Whence ir h*ppens, that he who is nar (1 15fied 
Wita a litr[2,-an never have enugh;bur the more wealth he hach,the more 
he conceives himſclf to be in want. 
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Wherefore ſeeing there can never be want of alirtle, a wiſe man, po. 
ſeſſing that lircle, oughc ro etteem 1c great riches, becauſe therein 1s no 
wan: ; whereas other riches, how great ſvever in elteem, are indeed ſmall , 
b-cauſc they want nulcipii.arion cointnity, Whence it follows, that he 
who thinks not what he polletiech 15 iufhcient ana plenteous g rhough he 
were malter ofthe whole world, woula yet be miſe;able, For miſery 1s the 
companion of want, and the ſame vain opinion which firſt perſwaded him, 
that his own citate was nor ſufficient , will continue to perſwade him, 
that one world is not ſufficient, bur that he wants more and more to 
infinicy., ? 

Would you then make a man rich ? Know, that it mult be done, not by 
adding to his riches, but by detracting from his delires, For when having 
cur off all vain and ſuperfiuous delires , he ſhail compoſe himſelf to the 
rules of nature, and covet No more then ſhe requires, then ſhall he find 
himſelfro be rich indeed, becauſe he ſhall then tind that he wants no- 
thing, Whence this alio ſhould be inculcared to him, If you live accar. 
ding co Nature, you ſhall ncver be poor ; bur if accordi!'gto Opinion, ne. 
ver ri..h. Nature deſires lictle, Opinion inhnirce, 

Certainly this diſpoſition or faculty of the mind, whereby a man mo. 
derating himſclf, curs off from his defires whatſoever is nor neceſſary tg 
nature, and contents himſelf with ſuch things as are molt timple and eaſe 
ro be got ; this diſpo 1t10N, I ſay, begers that ſecurity Which 1s found in 4 
quiet retirement, an avoidance of the mulrirude ; moreover, by it, even 
h- who lives with much company wanrs no more, than he who lives alone, 

Hence alſo ir proceeds , that whoſoever endeavours to beget a con- 
fiden e and ſecurity to himſelfour of externall rhings , the beit way that 
may be, ſeeks after things poilible ro be gor, as being not unſuirable to 

him ; bur the impoſſible he eſteems unſuicable. Beſides, even of the poſ- 
ſible, there are many which he atrains not; and all choſe which ir is nor ne- 
ceſſary f-r him to atrain, he renouncerh. : 

Now for want of t his renouncing or derraQtion , how great miſery 1s it 
for a man, 15 be continually pouring into a bored veſſell, never able to fil! 
his min4> For nor to mention, that many who have heaped up wealth, 
have therein iound onely a changegnor an end, of their milery ; either be- 
cauſe they run themſelves inco new cares, to which they were not tubjeRt 
before, or b2canſe rhey made way for ſnares, in which they were entan- 
gled and raken, Not to menti-n this, I ſay, the greareft miſery is, that the 
more thou feedett, rhe more thou art tormented with hunger, 


CHAP, XVIIL 
Of Mediocrity, betwixt bope and deſpair of the future. 


_ ſecing thar all defi re whatſoever is carried co rhat which is not 
poſſeſſed, bur propoſed as poſſible ro be arrained, and accompany'd 
with ſ»me hope of obtaining it ; whick hope. cheriſhing the deſire, is ac- 
companyed with a certain pleaſure ; as its contrary, Deſpair, fomentins 2 
fear , that what is deſired cannot be obrained, is not withour trouble. 
Something rherefore muſt be added concerning Mediocrity , which is of 
great uſe, as well in thegenerall , concerning things hoped or deſpaired, 
as in the parricular, concerning the duration, or racher perperuiry of life , 
whereof, as there is a delire kindled in the breaſts of men, ſo the ; Xs of 
ic rorments them. 

In the firſt place therefore we m'ſt look upon this as a generall rule ; In con- 
- Ctingent things, that which 1: to come us neither abſolutely our: , nor abſolutt'y 
nt 
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tours; ſorhut we areneuther ro: bope for ity, as if ut muſe certainly come t1 
paſss becaule it may be diverted by ſoine accident INTCTVEDIDY 3 mor 10 diſe 
par of 11y As if if muſt certainly net Came (9 piſs, becaulc it may tall out, that 
no accident may intervene co divert ir. Thuz, not being deiiiture of all 
hope, we ſhall nor be wichour lomepleaſure; nor being quite t.uctiated of 
our hope, we (hall nor receive any trouble, | 

This ditference there 1s be: wixt a wiſe man and a fool ; the wiſe man ex- 

e&s furure things, bur depends not on them , and in the meantime en- 
joyes the pretent , ( by con'idering how great and pleaſant they are ) and 
remembers the palt with delighr, Bur the lite of atool ( as I ſaid before) 1s 
unpleaiant andtimo.ous, to” that 1t 15 wholly carried onto the turure, 

How many may we {ce , who neither remember che palit good, nor en- 
joy the preſent ? they are wholly raken up with expectation of furuce 
things, and t hole being uncertain, they are perperually afflicted wich an- 
ou'ſh and f2ar, and ace exceedingly grieved when rhey too late perceive 
that they have 1n vain addicted themielves to the g-tring of riches, or 
honou's, © power , orglory : for they fail of obraiming thoſe pleaſures, 
with : hz hops whereot being enflamed , they had undergone many and 
g"eat labours. Not rolay any thing of thoſe :thers, who being abject and 
nar:0ow-hearted, deſpair of all rhings, and are for the mo:t parc maleyolent, 
envious, moroſe, (hunners of the lighr, evill ſpzakers, monlitrous, 

I fay, a wiſe min remembers the palit goods with delight and graticude ; 
bur inde2d ic cann »t ſuthtenrly be lamenced, that we are too ungratefull 
rowards the palt, in nor calling to mind, nor accounting amongit plea- 
ſu-es all the good things we have received ; foraſmuch as no pleature is 
more certain, than that which cannot now be taken from us. The preſent 
goods are nor yet conſummate and wholly ſolid, ſome chance or 
other may in-ervene and cut them off in half ; the furure are dep2ndent 
and uncertain ; what 1s already palt is onely ſafe, and our of all danzer ro 
de lot, ; 

Among the paſt goods I reckon , nor onely ſuch as we have enjoyed, 
buteven the av -idance of the ills that might have betaln us; as alſo our de- 
liverance out of ſu-hills as did fall on us, and might have laſted longer ; 
likewiſe che remembrance and delight, that we ſuitained them conſtantly 
and b:avely. 

As to the'defire of prolonging life toa vaſt extent, I already hinted, 
thr a wiſe man mult cur off char delire, becaulet here would imnediate- 
ly upon ir follow deſp2ration, whi: h 1; never wirhour crouble and an- 
enih, Hirher ir condu-erh ro conſider, that no greater pleaſure can be 
received f-om an age of infinire duration , than may be re: eived tom this 
whi.h we know to be finite, p:ovided a man meaſure rhe bounds of it by 
nohe reaſon. | 

For ſeeing that to meaſure the bounds of nature by right reaſon , is nn- 
thing elſe bur ro confider, ( as I ſaid betore ) chat the ſupream pleaſure is 
no other, then an exemprion from puin and trouble , it 15 manifelt, that ic 
can neither be made greater by length, nor leſſer,or more remiſle, by ſhort= 
nefſle of rim?, 

And though the hopes of a more p:olong2d pleaſure, or of a longer 
22. ſeems torender the preſent plealure more intenſe ; yer it is on-<lv (0 
with thoſ2, who meaſure the bound of pleaſure, .n>t by -19hÞ rexſon, bar 
by vain defire ; and who look upon themielves ſo, as if, whzn they die and 
ceaſe rn be, rhey ſhould yer be troubled ar che privation of pleaſure, as 
'frney had bzen alive, Whence it happens; that, as [ hinted formerly,To 
unceritand fully , that death nothing concerns us , much conducerth ro 
our enjoyment of this morrall life , not by adding any thing nf un certain 
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time, but by caſting away the detire of immorrality. 


Wheicto:e ſceingthat {ince Nature hath preſcribed bounds to corpo-_- 


reall pleaſure , and rhe de{ire of eternall duration takes them away, 'it is 
neceilary , that the mind or reaſon interpoſe, that, by diſcourting upon 
thoſe bounds , and ext1:pating the deſire of ſempuernity, 1t may make 
life every way peiiect , lo that we being content therewith, ſhall not wanc 
a longer duration, 

Moreover , neither ſhall we be deprived of pleaſure, even then when 
death ſhallſummon us, foralſmuch as we have atrained the perteR and 
deligbcfull end c the belt life , deparring nz og tulland well ſatisfied 
with life, and having duly diſcharged that office , ro acquit our ſelyes of 
which we received lite, 


CHAP, XIX. 
Of Fortitude in generall. 


E come next to Fortieyde , which I affirmed to be the other part of 
Hor eſt), b<cauſe it withltands fear, and all things that uſe to cauſe 
ſear 5 whereby , they who behave themielves nor timorous and c owar. | 
buc valiantly and tiourly, are ſaid to behave themſelves honelily and be- 
ſceningly. This may be manifeſted many wayes , eſpecially from War, 
wherein, ihey who behave themſelves with courage anc honeity , vet ho- 
nour above the reſt, Whence Honeſt 1s almoſt the very ſame with that, 
which in the common eſteem is Honourable. 

Thar this vertuve conduceth alſoro pleaſure, may be inferred from 
hence, for that nzirher the undergoing of Labours , nor the ſuffering of 
Pains, are things in themſelves alle&ive , nor patience, nor afſiduity, nor 
waichings norinduſtry, though ſo highly commended , nor Forricudeit 
{clic ; bur we purſue theſe, ro the end we may live without care and fear, 
and (o ( as mu. has poſſible) free both rhe body and mind from moleſia- 
tion, 

For as by the fear of death, ( for example) all the quier of life is diftur- 
bed; and as ro i:nk under pains , andto bear them with a dejeed ard 
weak mind, 15 a great miſery, and by ſuch lowneſle of ſpirir, many hare 
quire undone thei: Parents, Friends, Country, and even themſelves: {0 
on the other (ide, a ſtrong and gallant mind is free from all care and an- 
euiſh, for it contemns death , becauſe they who ſuffer it, are in the ſame 
Caſe, as before they were born; andis ſo fortify'd againſtall pains, asto 
remember, Thar the greateſt are derermined by death , the leaſt have many 
intervalls ofeaſe, the middle ſorr we our ſelves can mafier ; if they are 
rolerable, we can endure them , we can contentedly quit this life, when it 
no longer pleaſeth us, as if we went off from a tage. 

Hence is it manifeſt, that timidity and cowardlineſfle are nar diſpraiſes, 
nor fortitude and patience praiſed, for rheir owne ſakes ; bur, thoſe 2t 
rezeRed, for that they cauſe pain ; and theſe deſired, for that they produce 

leaſure, 
: Whereas I ſaid, that Forticude withſtands fear, and all things that uſeto 
cauſe fear, it rends ro let us underſtand , rhat they are the very ſame ills, 
which torment when they are preſent, and are feared, when expetedss 
future ; and therefore, we muſt learn not to feat thoſe ills, which weer 
ther fancy ro our ſelves, or any wayes apprehend as furure, bur to Þe2! 
thoſe which are preſent with conſtancy and patience. 

Of the Ills, which we fancy to our ſelves, bur are nor really future, the 
Chiefelt are thoſe, which we fear either from the Gods , as if my _ il! 
themſelves, 
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themſelves, or could be thz Authors of any ill co us; or from dearth, 
25 if chat brought along with ic, oc after ic, ſome ſempiternall ill. Of the 
111 which we tear, for chat they may happ2n, and yer in the meantime are 
ſo preſent, that they aflict andcrouble us , are, thoſe which either cauſe 
pain in the body, or diſcontent in the mind. 

Thoſe which caule pain are, ſickneſſes, itripes, fire, ſword, and the like : 
choſe which cauſe diſcontent ,. are {uch as are cermed excernall ills ; and 
of cheſe ſome are publick , as Tyranny, war, deitruction of our Country, 
peitilence, famine, &c. Others private, of which ſort are ſervitude, ba- 
niſhmenr, impriſonment, infamy ; loſlſe of friends, and che like. 

The difference berwixt all rheſe things on one part ; and pain, and diſ- 
content on the other ; is this, that pain and diſcontent are abſolute ills in 
themſelves, the others are not ſo , bur onely inas much as they relate ro 
pain and diſcontent, as cauſes ; for if they did not cauſe pain and diſcon- 
tent, there were no reaſon why we ſhould ſhun then, 

We ſhall ſay ſomething,in order,upon theſe : bur fir raks notice, that 


' fortitude is not to be looked upon, as if ingenerare 1n us by nature, but 


acquired by reaſon. Fortirude 1s different from audacity , ferocity, in- 
contiderate remerity , for thoſe are found even in brute Animals alſo, bur 
chis is proper to man, and to ſuch men onely as aR adviſedly and . 909 
ly; and therefore it is ro bemeaſured , not by the ſtrength, and violent 
carriage of the body, but by the firmneſle of rhe mind, con{iantly adhea- 
ring toan honelt intention or purpole. 


CHAP, XX. 
Of Fortitude, as to fear of the Gods. 


E muſt firlt trear of a twofold fear, far tranſcending the reſt : For if 
any thing ever produced the ultimate good , and chief pleaſure, 
proper tothe mind ; it was the expunction »f thoſe opinions, ( and all al- 
lied ro them) which have impreſl'd the greatelt fear upon the mind, Such is 
the condition of miſerable Mortalls, that they are nor led by ſound opi- 
nions, but by ſome affection void of reaſon ; ſo thar nor diſcerning what 
15111 indeed, by reaſon rhey ſuffer an equall, andno lefle intenſe pertur- 
_ then as if cheſe things, for which they are troubled , were indeed 
1ucn, 

That: which in the firſt place, uſeth ro poſſeſſle men with greateſt fear, 
and conſequently, cauſe in them rhe greatelt perturbation, 15 this, that, 
conceiving there are certain bleſſed and immorrall Natures , they do yer 
think them to have wills, paſſ.ons, and operations, plainly repugnant ro 
thoſe attributes, ( cf beatirude and immortality ) as perpetuall (ollicicude, 
buſineſſe, anger, favour ; whereby ir comes to paſſe, that ill menreceive 
great harms by way of puniſhment , the good proretion and benefits, 
{rom theſe Natures , that is, from the Gods, Thus men being nurſed up 
in their owne, that is, in human affe&tions , fancy and admir Gnds like to 
themſelves ; and whatſoever ſnits not with their owne diſpoſitions, that 


bl 


they conceive incompetent to them, 

Hereupon, it cannot be expreſl'd , how great unhappineſſe mankind 
bath drawn upon it ſelf, by attriburing ſuch things to the Gods, eſpecially 
arger, and ſeverity z by reaſon whereof, Mens minds being dejeQ&ed, ev=ry 
one trembles with fear, when the Heaven Thunders, or the Earth quakes, 
0: the Sea is Tempeſtuous, or any other thing happens, whereby he is per- 
{waded, that the gods intend to puniſh him, miſerable man : 


Bur it 1s not ſo with rhoſe , who, inftruRed by reaſon, have learnt, char 
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the gods live in perperuall ſecurity and cranquilliry, and that their natures 
is roo far remoy'd from uz, and ou: attairs, .o: them to be either plealed, 
or diſpleaſed with us. Truly 1: they were , anduid hear the prayers of 
men, hoiw ſoon would all men be deltroy'd, who continually imprecare 
miſchief on one anot her ? 

Therefore, when you conceive God to bz an immorrall and bleſſed Ani. 
mal, ( as the common notion concerning Uo t ſuggeits ) rake heed of arttj. 
buring any thing ro him , which 1s euther incomperent wich immorraliry, 
or repugnant to beatitude ; buc ler all your conceptions be.ſuch, as may 
conſilt wichimmorrcality and bearitude. 

Gods indeed there are, for the knowledge of them is evident, as we fo:. 
merly proved ; bur ſuchas men commonly conceive them , they are noy, 
For firlt, they deſcribe them by ſome adjuncts or properties, as when they 
ſay, they areimmorrall and blefled , and then overthrow what they aſſer. 
red, by applying other attributes ro them , repugnant ro the former, a; 
when they ſay, that they have bulineſle , or create bulineſle for others. 
that they are affected with anger or fayour , which, as 1 hinted formerly, 
imply imbecillity, tear, and want of extrernall allittance. | 

Neither need you tear , that this will make you eſteemed impious ; for 
he is impious indeed, not, who denies the vulgar Gods of the multitude, 
bur he, who aſcribes to the Gods the opinions of the multitude. For thoſe 
things which are commonly delivered concerning the Gods , are not ge 
nuine prenotions, bur falſe opinions, 

By the ſame reaſon likewiſe, he is not pious, who out of fear to the god; 
add:cſſeth himſelfe to every ltone, to cou Suqgj beſprinkles every Tem: 
ple with the blood of Victims : bur he, who, contemplating all «ing; 
witha ſerene and quiet ſoul , conceiverh aright of the Gods, and yor- 
ſhipping then in his mind, not induced thereto by hope or reward, but for 
their excellent Majelty and ſupreme nature, obſerves all kind of venera- 
tion rowards them, anduſerh exprethons ſuggeſting ſuch rhoughts, as our 
of th-m ariſe no opinions repugnant to veneration, and conſequently, 
ſuffererh nor char which others tufter , in,whoſe minds, this contratiery 
Cauſeth an extraordinary perturbation, 


CHAP, XXI. 
Of Fortitude, as to fear of Death. 


Hat which next ſtriketh greateſt terrour into the minds of men is 
Death, far that they expect, and fear, I know not what everlaſting ill, 
as Fables rell them, ( and which is ſtrange ; in the very priyation of ſenſe 
which chen happens, as if they ſhould till have being ) not knowing that 
all tories concerning rhe infernall places, ( which we ſpoke of formerly) 
are meer fictions of Poets; or if they contain any thing of truth, itis 
made g90d in this life , by yain fears, ſuperfluous cares, inſatiable defies, 
and other violent paſſhons , which torture unhappy men in ſuch manne!, 
that their life 1s worſe then helliſh. | 
That you may exempr your ſelfe , therefore, from theſe terrours, accu- 


| Rome your [*lfe to this thought , That death nothing concerns ws ; and to this 


argument, That all goodor ill that happens to 6 is with ſenſe ; bur deah us 4 
pr:ivarion of ſenſe, *or death is a diſſolution, and whar is diſſolved, remains 
without ſenſe. So that death ſeems eafie to be contemn'd , becauſe ir 15 
an ineffeuall Agent, and in vaine threatens paine, when the patient !s 
' Not, 
Indeed the ordinar 7 ſort of men abhar death, becanſe the y look, upon it famr- 
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rimes 45 the greateſt of pains, (omerimes becauſe they apprehend it 4s the ceſſ4- 
1,9 of all thiwgs that we enjoy in life » but without cauſe is 1t, that not to live, 
07 4-4 10 be, is fear'd; tor when it comes ta that, we ſhall not have any faculty left 
whereby ro know, thatnor to live, is ill, 

Hence we may conclude, that they are very fooliſh who abhorre, a- 
:2259g(t other things, co think, that after death their bodyes ſhould be 
to:0% by wild bealts,burnt by tire,deyoured by worms ; tor, they doe not 
conhder, that then rhey ſhall not bz, and ſo nor feel nor complain, thar 
acy are tOrn,burne,devoured,turned into corruption. As alſo,thoſe who 
::<croubled torhink that they ſhall no longer enjoy theconverſation of 
:hzir Wives, Children, Friends 3 no longer do chem good offices nor 


aililt chem ; for, rheſe conlider not that then they ſhall have no defire of 
luchchings. 
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Death therefere,which is eſteemed the moſt horrid of all ills, doth ( as I ſaid)) Leer. 


no:bing concern us becauſe, while we are, Death is not ; and when Death t5,we 
are not : fo that it concerns neither the living nor the dead ; the living it touch- 
e:h not, the aead are uot, 

Vow the a;\ured knowledge that death nothing concerns us makes us exjo 
this mortall life, not add;ng uncertain time to it, but caſting away the deſire of 
mmyrtaluty. For, inlife, there can be nothing of ill to him, who per fetity uns 
aerjlands, that 1here can be nothing of ill in the privation of life. Whence, as we 
ks choice not of the moſt meat,but of the beſt, ſo ſhonid we cover, not the lon- 
g eſt bus moſt ple1ſant ife, 

Neither can he be acquitted of folly, who ſayes he fears death, for that, when 
it comes, it briy 0s -.0t any trouble, but beca»ſe it af flitts the mind with griefe bee 
joieu comes : for, that which brings no trouble with it, when it comes, ought 
ra: to mak; 45 (41 with expe:tation, Certainly, if there be any thing of 1n- 
convenience or fear in this bulineſſe, ir is the faulr of him char 1s dying, 
not of Death : nor,is there ary trouble in death,more then there 15 afrer ity 
2ndic1s no leſlefolly rofear bo h, than to fear old age, ſince as old age 
1610s yourh,ſo death follows old age. 

Moreover, we are to hope ar lcatt, thar eicher we ſhall feel no pain at the 
p»1ac of death ; or if any, {o ſhorr, as the very con.1deration of thar may 
22:ort us;for no great pain latts long ; and every man ought to beleeve, 
tht, though the diſſolution of his Soul and body be accompanied with 
lon? rorment,yer that being palt he ſhall feel no more patn. 

| He 2/ſ> who adv:ſed young men to live well, and ol 1 to dye well, was very ri- 

4,.4/915,far theſe are not to be parted ; the meditation of living well and of dying 
r'l'is oe awd the ſam, ſeeing that a young man may dye ſuddenly, and 
an old man hath ſomething more of life behind : beſides, che lat at is a 
part, even the crown of life, 

B th young and old ought to conſider, that though men may provide 
or their ſecurity in other things; yer as ro death it ſelt, all men live as ic 
We*21n a City without walls or bulwarks. 

Beides, a young man may dye happy, if he conſider that he ſhould 
ind nothing more in a longer life, than what he harh already ſeen and 
iperiznc'd ; and anold man may live unhappy, if, like a veſſel full of 
holes, he ſuffer the 9nods of lif@nly to run thorough himgand ſo 15 never 
tull ofrhem ,norgas a ſober gaett of Nature,after a plentifall fealt of life,is 
Willing rog0 away,and take his repoſe. 

_ Taink nor any old man happy for dying old, bur for dying full and well 

RH51'd With 250ds, ; 

 "alt'y,Frr mare foo'li hand ridiculous is he, who faith, It is good either nt e9 

be bor; at ail; or as ſoon as barnt paſſe the rates of death, For, if he ſpeat his 
in 
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inearn'ſ/t, why does he not preſently rid h:imſe f of lite, It being very eaſie for 
him ſo to av, if be hath well deliberated upon it 2 If in jift, he 15 pertett ly mad, 
becauſe, theſe are things that admi: not of jeaſtmg, Again, in life there i 
om:1h.ng amiable in it ſe!f ; and therefore they are no lefle ro be reproved 
who deiire death, than they who are afraid of it, Whar can be ſo ridicy. 
lous as to defire death, having made your own life unquier by fear of 
death ? Or, out ofa wearineſle of life, ro runne ro death, whe n your 
own imprudent and conſtant courſe of life 1s the cauſe of that weati- 
nee, 

You mult rather rake care to make life nor redious to you, thar you 
be nor willing to part with it, unleſleeither nature, or ſome intolerable 
chance ſummon you to ſurrenderit. And in that reſpe& we ought ſe- 
riouſly to conlider,whet her ic be more commodious, thar death come to 
u5,or that we Yo to death, For though it be anevill indeed to live in ne» 
ceſſiry,yet 1s there no neceſſity we ſhould live in neceſſity ; fince Nature 
though ſhe harh given us but one way 1nto lite, yer hath furniſh'd us with 
many to get our of 1r, 

Bur though ir may ſometimes ſo fall our, that it behoyes us ro haſten 
and flye to death, before ſome grearer power intercept and rob us of the 
liberry roquir life ; yet ought we not toarrempr any thing,bur whenit 
may be atrempred conveniently and opportunely, and when thar long 
waired for time comesgthen to leap our of life re{olutely. For neither is 
it fit for him, who thinks of flight, to ſleep ; nor ongin we to deſpair of 
a happy exir even our of the greateſt difficulties, if we neither hattenic 
befoie the time ;nor,when the rime 1s come, delay ir, 


CHAP, XAIL 
Of Fortitude againſt Corporeall pain, 


Pow cap4cng pain is that which alone would deſerve the name of 1ll, e- 
Aven of the greatelit ill, did we nor of our ſelves adde to it the painof 
the mind, which is worſe than that of the body. For diſcontent oi mind 
raken at the lolle of riches, honours, children, and the ike, many rimes 
becomes more intolerable than the greate(t corporeall pains ; bur this is 
by reaſon of our own opinion,which 1fir were r1ght and ſound, we ſhould 
not be moved by any ſuch loſfle, in regard thar all tuchchings are without 
or beyond us,andrtou: h us nat indeed, bur onely by mediation of that opi- 
nion which we frame to our ſelves, . And thereupon we may inferre, that 
there 15 no reall 111, bur th= pain of the body, and that the mind ought not 
ro complain of any thing, which 15 not joyned to ſome pain of the body, 
either preſent OQrto come, 

He therefore who is wiſe will be very cautious that he draw not any 
corporeall prin upon himſelf,or do any thing upon which corporeall pain 
may enſue ; unleſſe it be done either for avoidance of ſome greater pain 
or acqui:ition of ſome greater pleaſure, as we formerly declared. Hence 
we-may well wonder at thoſe Philoſophers, who accounting health, which 


is the tate of indolence; a very grear go as to all other reſpes, do yet, W! 
as tothi-, hold ir to be a thing indifferent ; as if it were not a triviall play- th 
ing with words,or rather a high folly, ro affirm, that co be in pain, andro Pu 
be free from pain, 1s all one thing, ec 

Bur if any necellity either of the naturall conſlicutiong whereby the ful 
body is obnoxious to diſcaſes, or of any externall violence done ro him the 


whi- h, as humane affairs ftand, cannot ſometimes be avoided ( for rhat a 
wiſe andinnocent perſon may ſomerimes be arraign2d, condemned, bea- gre 
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ren and rortur?d, 1s manifelt ) if either of theſe ſhall bring pain apon him, 
then 1s it his part co endure that pain, Wich a conitant and valiant mind, 
and paticntly ro expect, cither the ſolurion or relaxation of ir, 

Certainly, pain never continues long in the body , bur chat which is 
orear, Or nightly incenſe ſoon ceaſerth, tor either 1t 15 determined of it ſelfe, 
and ſucceeded, if not by abſolute indolence, yer by very great mitigation, 
or is taken away by dearh, in which chere 15 no pain. And as for thac pain 
which is laſting, it 15 nor onely gentle., bur hath many lucidinteryalls; (0 
char it will nor be many dayes, nay nor hours, ere the body hath nor onely 
eaſe, bur pleaſure. . 

And may we nor obſerve , that long or Chronicall diſeaſes have more 
hors of eaſe, and quiet inrervalls, then of pain and trouble > For, ( nor 
to mention thar the thirtt which they raiſe, increaſerh rhe pleaſure of 
drinking) they allow us time for repalt , ftrengrh co talk, ſome recreation 
and ſports, and for the molt part have many long incermifſions, in which 
we may apply our ſelves to fiudies and bulinefſe, Whence it is evident, 
that as great pain uſually is ſhort, ſolong pain is le'ghr ; chus the ſhocrt- 
neſſe makes amends for the greatneſle, the remifleneſle, for it's lengrh, 

Let us rherefore often reflect, that pain either 1s not 1incolerable, or nor 
perperuall ; for 'f it be Jong, tt 's leight; if greats ſhort. Provided, thar 
you reme'nb-r rhe bounds, preſcribed ro the chings themſelves by narure, 
and adde norhing rhrough your owne opinion , whereby you may think, 
and make it greater chen 1r1s ; and opprefſing your ſelfe with complains, 
and imparient exaſperations, help onely to render it more inſupportable : 
whereas, on the nther fide , nothing doth aflwage pain more then con 
ttancy, and 1nurance to ſuffering, Whence ir comes, that a wiſe man, aC- 
cultom'd ro pain, can many times rezoyce and ſmile, even in the height of 
his ficknefle. 

Thus much we can teſtifie of our friend Merrodorw, who hath at all crimes 
dehayzd himſelfe undauntedly , as well againſt death, as pain. For con- 
cerning my ſelfe, 1 need not ſay any thing, who frequently ſuffer ſuch 
pair! in the bladder and bowells, as none can be greater : and yer full 
amends for all cheſe, 1s made by rhe alacrity of mind which redounds to us, 
from the remembrance of our diſſertations and inventions , and by our 
conſtane patience ; whereby we forbear nor toeſteem thoſe very dayes, in 
which we are tormented with thoſe diſeaſes and pains, happy. 

And this indeed is the reaſon , why we formerly ſaid, that a wiſe man, 
though in rorments, may yet be happy ; becanſe he borh ſoftens, by his 
patience, the necefſiry which he cannor break ; and, as much as poſſible, 
with-drawes his mind from his ſuffering body , converſling no otherwiſe 


withir, then as with a weak and qu Oe: He be-rhinks himſelfe, 


whar he hath ar any time done honeſtly and generouſly ; and fixing his 
memory upon thoſe things , which he hath moit admired, and have moſt 
delighted himy cheers himſelf with the palt goods, for which he is far from 
ſhewing himſelfe, as fools uſually do, unthankfull, 

He alſo conſiders, thar he can do nothing, more worthy chat verrue and 
wiſdome which he profeſſerh, than not to yield rhe victory to pain, though 
the molt hard to be ſuſtained of all things, to bear up couragiouſly, to re- 
Pulſe by patience ſo dangerous anenemy ; and at lengrh ro make ſo per- 
fect a conquelt , as thar the very remembrance of ic will be moſt delight- 
full, and eſpecially, rhrough abſolure indolency , which will be ſo much 
the more pleaſing, as a quiet Haven is moſt welcomeafrer a Tempeſt. 

Now if a wiſe man, is not wirhonr his alleviations and comforts in the 
greateſt pain , what ſhall we ſay of himin remiſle and gentle pains, "uy 
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the loſſe of ſome limb or ſenſe ? Truly, it was not without reaſon, that? 
ſaid formerly, A wiſe man , though depriy'd of the beit of ſenſes, Siehr, 
would yer bz happy : for it the night doth not diminiſh the happineſle of 
life, why ſhould blindneſle , that 1o neerly reſembles night > However he 
may want ſome pleaſures that depend upon rhe light, yer are there ſeveral 
others left him, and what is much above all the rett , he may delight hig 
mind with many things, and many wayes without Seeing. 

For ſince toa wiſe man, to live 1s to think, certainly his rhoughts are 
not oblig'd ro his eyes in the buineſle of ſearching into truth, Andrhar 
| man, to whoſe doctrine I gave up my name , could hive long and happy, 
- without being able ro dutinguith colours : bur without the knowledge 

of things, he could not have lived happy. Moreover , he was of opinion, 
that the perſpicacity of the mind was very much dim'd by the fight of the 
eyes; and while others, could ſcarcely be ſaid to ſee things thar were be. 
fore them, he travelled abroad into all infinity , not ſtopping ar any 


bounds. 


CHAP, XXUI. 
Of fortitude, againſt diſcontent of mind. 


Said, thar Niicon:ent of mind 1s commonly taken at ſuch things, as are 

conceived to be externall ills, and the contraries to thoſe goods, which 
we moit l»ve and delire. For men call ſome things adverſe , others prof- 
perous : and we may generally obierve , that the mind, which 1s elevared, 
and in{olcnt with proipe ity , and caſt down with adverhry, 1s abje& and 
baſe. Hence is it, that all we ſhould here ſay, concerning the ills which 
cauſe dif ontent , and againit which we have need of fortitude, may be 
ſufficiently interred from what we formerly ſaid , touching rhoſe goods 
which are the generall objects of our deſires or inclivations, and in reſpec 
whereof we have need of Temperance, 

Let ic ſufhice in generall , ro repeat what we formerly ſaid, that diſcon- 
tent of mind 1s nor grounded upon Nature , bur meerly upon opinion of 
ill, Wherefore, who conceives himſelfe rolye under ſome ill, whether 
onely fore-ſeen and expeRed, or already come upon him , mult of necelli- 
ty be diſcontented. For how comes ir » that a Father whoſe ſon 15 kill'd, 
and he knowes 1t not, 1s nor a whit leſſe cheerfull or merry, than if he were 
alive > Or rhar he, who hath loſt much of his good fame abroad , or all his 
goods, and Cattell by robbery at home , is nar ar all ſenſible of either loſle 
till he hear of it > Is it not opinion onely which diſconrents him > For, if 
Narure did it. at the ſame minute wherein the Son was ſlain , the father's 
mind would be (truck with a ſenſe of his death ; the like would be percet- 
ved inthe loſſe of honours or goods. 

Therefore, to raiſe diſcontent in the mind, ir is neceſſary that opinion, 
not nature, intervene. And thar you may doubt the leſle of this, obſerve 
char a man who thinks a ſuppoſitirious child his owne , and his owne ſup- 
polititions ; if news be brought him of the death of his owne ſon, he will 
not be moved, bur if of his ſuppoſitirious, he will be exceedingly afkiRed; 
and this comes not from nature, hur Opinion. 

Bue thar choſe things which affli&t us, are not indeed ills to us, app*?'s 
even from this, that they are withour or beyond us, and cannot reach v5 
of themſelves , bur onely by our owne opinion aze made illsro us, And 
hence ir was that I ſaid , 1t is reaſon, which makes life happy or pleai?"'s 
by expelling opinions , for which the mind is poſſeſſd with trouble, Fo: 
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ic is diſcontent alone which ditu'b3 the mind, and ics quiece ard content, 

Buc how can reaton expel! theſe opinions? By reaching a wile man to 
a: his mind again:t focrunz, For che excervall chings which we chin!: 
2324s, and the lofle of which cauſech ditconcent mm our minds, are tear- 
1:4 th: $09ods of t9:rrune, becauſe indeed they are not ours , but cone 
and 20 as Fortune? pleaſerh, 

For this reaton , a wiſe man eſtee:ns them no more belonging to him, 
n2: to others; no” poſletſerh chem ſo, as nor to be ready ro pare with them. 
1-hach cait off char opinion which cells u3, Su.h good: are our own, and 
can never be lo{t; and hath pur on che righc opinion, which aflures him 
(129 4e uncertain and cranticory, as indeed th:y are. And hereupon he 
cn 1ders with himielt before-hand , what he ſhall do if he chan.e to loſe 
tn:m; h: con iders, I ſay, before-hand , that when it happ=ns, he may nor 
b: atiicied with vain grief, bur cake it quietly that foicune re-demands, 
wi the give no? bu: onelylenr, 

Ce-cainly trorhole who think, that to be deprived of theſe goods is an 
11,ch: moit unhappy rhing of all,is, thar premeditacion encreaſech the ills, 
whicn it might have much diminiſhed, it not wholly prevenced ; and thus 
b:comes onelya fooliſh connderarion of ill to come , and which perhaps 
will nzver cone, Every ill 1s of ut ſelfrroubleſome enough when it comes; 
andiftic chance never rocome, wedrawa voluntary miſery upon our 
ſelves ro no purpole, and by thar means thall never be fre: from trouble, 
either by receiving 0: apprehending ſoine 11] 3; for he who alwaies thinks, 
that ſome 11! or adverlity will befall him, ro him thac very thought is a 


* continuall zi]; 


Now if ic nal happen alſo ro a wiſe man,thar,by being long accuſtomed 
tothe poſſe hon, and uſe of the goods of fortune, he hath nor quite blot - 
red chat opinion our of his mind, and ſo ſame little of Forcune intervene, 
and give 1m a blow , by reaſon whereof, he falls into ſome diſcontent , 
and perhaps grieves : Inrhis caſ2, the alwagement of his diſcontent con- 
ſits1n tworhings, formerly preſcribed as remedies againſt corporeall 
pan; v4, Divection of his rhoaghts from his loſle, or the cauſe of itz and 
an application of them to thoſe things, which he knowes to be gratefull 
and pleaſant to his mind, 

Fr che mind of a wiſe man 1s conformed ro reaſon , and followes the 
conduct thereof ; but reaſon forbids to look on thoſe things , which cre- 
ate and nouriſh diſcontent ; and thus he ab&racts rne mind from bitrer 
thoughts, ro convert it ro think upon goods , either ſuture or paſt, eſp2- 
clally thoſe which he knowes pleaſe him moſt, 

Thoſe ſad and imporcune thoughts indeed are very apt to rerutrn, 
but he maſt infilt upon that divertion and application of the mind where- 
by it is brought by lirtle and little ro wear out , and deface irs ſorrow. 
Neither doth time diminiſh diſcontent any other way , than by exhi- 
diring various occaſions of divertiſement, which , by degrees, rake the 
_ off, and make her forget, as it were , the rhings that cauſed her 
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CHAP. XXIV. 
Of T uſtice in general. 


T reſts we ſpeak of Juſtice, which, as I ſaid betore, wholly relates to 

others, and theretore belongs ro a man, as living in a civill ſociety, 
And certainly it is a commontye, without which, no ſociety can ſublilt , 
it being a vertue which gives ro every one chat which is his , andrtakes care 
that none receive 1njury. 

And to begin with that with which I uſed to begin, in treating of the 
other verrues , truely not unlike are the things thar may be ſaid of this, 
For, as I ſhowed, that Prudence, Temperance, Fortitude, are inſepa- 
rably zoyned to pleaſure, the ſame may be ſaid of Jufiice , whic h nor one- 
ly never hurts any one , but, on the contrary, alwaies preſerves and nou» 
riſherh ſomething, that calms and quiers the mind; and this as well by irs 
own power and nature , as by a hope , that none ſhall ever want any of 
rhoſe rchings, which pure undepraved Nature deſires. 

Now foraſmuch as temerity , luſt, and cowardice, alwaies excruciate 
che mind, alwaies perplex and trouble it ; it is impoſſible, that a mindin 
which Injuſtice dwells , ſhould, for that very reaſon , becauſe in'ultice 
dwells init, be otherwiſe chan unquier : beceuſe though ſuch a mind 
ſhould attempr any unjuſt ation with rhe grearelt ſecrecy imaginable, 
yer can it not perſwade it ſelf, but that it will at lalt come ro light. And 
though ſome men may think their conſciences ſufficiently barricado'd 
and fortifi'd by their wealth , yer they dread the divine powers , and 
imagine, that thoſe very ſollicitudes and troubles , which torture 
their ſouls day and night , are ſent by the immortall gods for their pu- 
niſhmenr. 

But, how can we expect , that unjuſt ations ſhould diminiſh rhe tron» 
bles of life , ſo much as remorſe of conicience, penalties of the Law, and 
che being hated by our counrry-men encieaſe them?And yer, in ſome men, 
rhere is not any bound or moazrarion of wealth , of honour, of power, of 
luſt, of glutrony , andorier cefires , which nothing that is unjuliily got- 
ren diminiſherh. but rather encreaſech and enflamerh, ſo that they are fit- 
rer for reſtraint rEzan 1nitration., | 

All ſound and jndicious perſons therefore, are, by right reaſon , in- 
duced ro juſtice, quiry, honelty ; bur neirher can unjuſt ations benefit 2 
child or 1mporent perion, for ſuch can neither eaſily efe&t what rhey 
endeavour , nor obtein their ends when they have effeRedir. Beſides, 
riches are more ſuitable ro fortune , or a noble genius , whichthey who 

enjoy, procure to themſelves a generall reſpet and good-will, and ( what 
molt conduceth roquier living ) an endearment from others, eſpecially 
there being no cauſe of offending. 

For the deſires which proceed from Nature are eafily ſatisfh'd , with- 
out injuring any man ; thoſe which come from vain opinions are not to 
be followed, for rhey aim ar nothing which is deſirable; and there is more 
detriment in the injury it ſelf, thap advantage or denefit in the things chat 
are gained by che injury. 

Nevercheleſſe, no mancan ſay rightly , rthar Juſtice 1s a vertue, expe- 
tible onely for it ſelfe , bur becauſe ir brings great plzaſure along with it. 
For robe beloy'd, and ro be dearto others, is pleaſant , becauſe ic renders 
life more ſafe, and pleaſure more full. We therefore conceive, that In- 
juſtice ought to be avoided , not onely for the inconveniences which 
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happen to the unjuſt; bur much more , for char as long as it is in the 
mind, it never ſuffers 1t rorake breach, never to bear rett. 

Theſe conliderations might perhaps be ſufficient, yer I ſhall add ſome. 
ching , partly concerning Kight or Juſt , from which Juſtice is denomi- 
pated, that we may comethe berter co underftand whar is its originall, 
among whom 1t 1s practiſed, what are irs benefits ; and parcly concerning 
ſome other vertues nearly allied to Jultice as, Beneficence, Grattrae, Piety , 
Obſervance, and Frienalhip. 


CHAP, XXV. 
Of Jus (Right ) or Juſt , whence Juſtice ts 


enominated, 


Irſt therefore , foraſmuch as J«ſtice is ſo named, for thar ic preſerves 

che Js or Right, due to one another, or performs that which is juſt; 
it is worth our knowing , What that iS which ought to be ettcemed Ki ghe 
or Juft. 

Fc in regard Juſtice Was inſtituted in order to the common 200d, 
neceſſary it 15, that Righr or. Juſt, ro which Juſtice hath reſpe& , ſhould 
be ſuch a g>ood , as 15 common ro all and every member of the Society, 
And becauſe every one, by the direction of nature, delires what is good 
for himſelf; ir is alſo neceflary, that whar is right oc juſt be conformable 
to nature, and therefore tearmed naturall, | 

[t is not wirhout cauſe rhar I hint chis; for ſomerimes ir happens, that 


ina Society, ſomerhing is preſcribed as Righr and Jult , which 15 not good 


for the So-iety , and ſo being not naturall, or contrary co nature, it can- 
not, but by abuſe, and onely in name, be reputed Righr or Juſt, fince that 
which hach the crue reaſon of narturall right or juſt, 1s ſuch, as that ic is not 
onely preſcribed as profitable and g50d, bur is really ſuch, 

Wherefore to ſpeak properly, naturall right or juitis no other, than 
a ſymbol of utility, or ſuch an urility agreed upon by concurrence of 
votes, as may keep men from hurting , o: being hurr by one another, ſo 
that they may live ſecurely; A good which eyery man is taught by narure 
to deſire, : 

l here rake Profitable and Good for the ſame thing ; and 1 conceive , 
that, ro a thing's being jult or rightly kept, ewo things are requilite; One, 
Thar ir be p-olitable, or reſpe&t the common urilicy, that 18, ſecurity : 
The other , Thar ir be preſcribed by rhe common conſent of rhe Society ; 
For nothing is complearly uſt, bur whar the Society, by common conſent 
or agreement, hath decreed ro be obſerved, 

Hence it 13, that the name of Right or Juſt is uſually given ro both 
theſe, Gnce not onely what 1s profitable is ſaid ro be jult,, bur alſo th= 
Very Common covenant pon nn of the Sociery , which is tearmed 
Lay, as bzing thac which preſcribes ro every one what 1s profitable or 
ju?, 

Some there are who conceiveall things thar are juſt, to be juſt of their 
On proper arxd unalterable nature , and that Lawes do nor make them to 


d2 jai}, but onely declare and preſcribz, according to the narure which 


thoſe things have, Bur it is not ſo, but rather afcer cheſame manner as is 
obſerved in other things, which are proficable, as in thoſe which concern 
healch, and many others of the ike nature , which are beneficiall ro ſome 
men, hurrfull ro others ; by which means they - fren fail of their mark, as 
well in common as in private. LI11IIl 2 And 
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And fceing that eyery thing is apprehended every where,alwayes, and 
by all men,to be really ſuch as ic is in1ts own nature, becauſe its nature 
1s unalcerable,whether are rhoſe things, which theſe men call juſt, juttin 
all places and alwa yes, and amongk all men > Ought they not to have ob. 
ſerved, that many of thoſe rhings that are conſtunred by Laws, and con- 
ſequently accounted lawfull and juſt, are not conſtiruredand received 
among( all nations alike, bur are negle&ed by many as things indifferent, 
rejected by others as hurrfull, and condemned as unjutt ? And atethere 
nor ſome who account things not generally profitable, ro be nevyerthe- 
leſſe ſuch ; and accordingly embrace thoſe rhipgs which are nor generally 
approv*d,if they find them advantageous 1n reſpeR of their own Society, 
and ſeem but ro promiſe ſome generall benefic ? 

In fine,that is univerſally juſt,or hath che nature of juft, whieh is pro- 
Grable or conformable to the prenoctios of right or juſt even now def. 
cribed : for particularly, according as urtilicy 1s various among ſeverall 
nations, ſo alſo is right or juſt,various ; inſomuch as what 1s eſteemed juk 
in one,is unjuſt in another. Whence, if ir be demanded, whether juſt or 
right be the ſame among all men,I anſwer, thar,as co the generall, it is the 
ſame,for it is ſomething thar 1s profitable in muruall ſociery : bur the dif. 
ferences of feverall Countryes, and various cauſes amongſt them being 
conſfidered in particular, ic comes to paſſe that it is not the ſame amongit 
all. | 

And( to deduce ſome few particulars hence ) wharſoever is by experi- 
ence found profitable ro a mutuall Society, or the common participation 
of ſuch things as are eſteemed juſt, rhav rhing hath the nature of juſt or 
righr, if ir be ſuch as irs utility exrends unto all. Bur if any man ſhall 
eſtabliſh ſuch a thing for juſt, and * it ſhall happen not to be profi-' 
rable ro mutruall Society, it hath not the true nature of juſt or 
r12ht. 

"Again, though ſometimes the urility of that which was eſteemed juſi 
may taile, nevertheleſſe, if rhere be ſomerimes ſome utility in ir, ſo that ic 
correſponds to the prenorion of juſt or righe, it 1s truly jult for that 
rime : they certainely will efteeme 1t ſo who confound not themſelves 
with vaine loquacity, but looke more generally into humane af- 
faires. 

Laltly, where no new circumſtance of things intervening thoſe very 
things, which were eſteemed jult in the ations of men, are found not to 

correſpond with the notion of juſt, they are not juſt ar all : bur where, 
upon innovation or change of affairs, thoſe rhings which were formerly 
decreed ro be juſt, ceaſe ro be x7m2720mg they were juft, as long as they 
continued profirable ro mutuall Society, but as ſoon as ever they ceaſed 
to be profitable they ceaſed to be juſt. 
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CHAP. XXVI 
Of the Originall of Right and Juſt. 


Pu that we may go higher and deduceche thing from us originall, ir 
appears that Right and Jukt are as ancienc, and Jultice hath been 
kept amorgtt men as lang, as they have had focteries amongk chem- 
ſelves. | 

For, in the beginning, Men wandcing up and down like wild beaſts 
and ſuffering many inconveniences, as well from beats as from the inju- 
ties of weather, a certain naturall agreement amopgk them (by reaſon of 
their likenefle in form and ſoul or manners ) periwaded them to joyn 
rogerher 1n ſeverall companies, and to make ſome proviſion agaiplt thoſe 
wconveniences,by building hutrs or cottages, and turniſbing rhemſelyes 
with other (helcers,as well again(t wild bealts as the weather. Bar in re- 
oard every one was defirous to be inabetcer condirian than another, 
hereupon there aroſe frequent conteſtations abour food, women, and o- 
ther conveniences, which _ rook away from one another ; untill ac 
levgch they perceived, that they could not live ſecure and commodi- 
oull , unlefle they made a covenant not to injure one another, and 
that in caſeany ane did harme and injure another, the relt ſhould puniſh 
him, : 

This was the firſt band of Society ; which, ſuppoſing that every one 
might have ſomething proper ro himſelf, or which he might call his own, 
x being his either by fictt poſſeſſion,or by gift, or by purchace, or by ac- 
quilirion chrough his own induſtry,or otherwiſe; decreed, rhar it ſhould 
remain in the poſſeſſion and diſpoſall of that perſon, ' Now this band or 
covenant was no other than a common law, which all were equally bound 
croobſerve, and whichdid confirme to every one a certain right or taculry 
ofuſing whatſoever was his own. Whereupon that very law alſo came 
tobe ( as I formefly intimated Jthe common right as it were of the $0- 
ciety. | 
"ea not mention how rhe whole Society transferr'd their power of 
reſtraining or puniſhing, _ ſome few wiſe and good perſons, or elſe 
on one, who was repured the wiſeſt and beſt amongit them. I ſhall only 
obſerye, that in the Sociery thoſe were accounted jult or favourers of 


juſtice, who being content with their own rights invaded nor thoſe of 


other men,bur did injury to none;thoſe unjult ,or doers of injuſtice, who 
beino not content withcheir own rights, did afſaulc rhe righrs of other 
men; and;harming them by rapine, perſonall yiolence, or ſome other way, 
became injurious to them. : 

Thus men lived a while peaceably and happily, eſpecially being under 
one or more Kings or Princes, the wiſeſt and belt, who being wholly in- 
tent upon the conſervation and utility of the publick,made, and with 
conſent of the people, eſtabliſhed divers Lawes, to prevent difſentions 
from rifing, or, if any did ariſe,to compoſe them. Bur, ſuch 15 the cor- 
ruption of mens manners, in proceſle of rime rhe government fell into 
the hands of Princes or Kings | 0 were not good ; and rhoſe being either 


depoſed or ſlain it reverted ro the people, whereupon rumulcs were raiſed 
by the fa&inns of ſuch as aſpired to the ſupream power, untill at lengrh, 
the people languiſhing under emniries and diſſenrions, and weary of li- 
ving by force and hoſtility, became willing to ſubmir again to rhe go- 


' Fernment of Magiſtrates or Princes. Bur becauſe the wills of ag” 
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had formerly paſf'd for abſolute lawes, they made a covenant with their 
govyernours,abour choſe Laws, according'to which they defired to be g9. 

verned;and thus broughc chemielyes again under Laws,tha rt is, under tiric 

Rights, Sa 
Bur not to deſcend to later times, but to touch only upon thar chief 
head, which concerns the preſeryation of life, for whoſe ſecurity (as being 

the moſt precious of all things) care was-raken from the beginning, that 
* Porph.de non ir might be eſtabliſhed dy common covenants or Lays ; * /t appears that 
ely carniume hoſe moſt wiſe and good founders of Laws, having regardro the ſociety of 
life, and to thoſe things, which men _ do each to other declared it a mich. 
e datt to kill a man, and decreed that the Muriberer ſhou!d be puniſh'd with ne; 
than common ignominy, and loſle of life, And ro this they ſeem to have been 
induced, partly by conſidering the conciliation of men among themſelves 

( of which Irreated eyen now) 1n reſpect whereof men nj not ro be 

as forward to deſtroy ar animall of their own kind, as one of different 

kind,which ir is lawfull co kill ; parcly,and indeed chiefly,by confidering, 

that men ought to abborre, what 13 no way advantageons to life, but tends vuly 

to evil, | 

Indeed from the beginning, to thoſe who had regard to the utility of that 
conſtitution, there needed not any other cauſe to make them contain themſelves 
from doing any ſwch att : but they who could not ſufficiently coneprehend of 
what great concernment it was, abſtained from murihering one another, only 
out of a fear of thoſe great puniſhments ; beth which we may «bſerve to have 
happened even in our own dayes, They who conſider the great advantages if 
ſuch a conſtitution are ſufficiently diſpoſed for aconſtant obſervance thereof ; 
but they who are mot Capable of underſtanding it conform themſelves to it out 
f fear of the puniſhments threatned by the laws, and ordamed by the mor: pru- 

ent, againſt ſuch as had no regard to this utility ,- the greater part of the mul- 
purnde admitting them as leg all, 

For none of the lawes written or not written that have been derived to us, 
and ſhall be tranſmined to onr poſterity, did at firſt ſubſiſt by any force or vit- 
lence,bur(as I ſard)meerly by the conſent of thoſe who __ ft, Foritwas pro- 
aence, not ſtrengthof body or 1mperious (may, wherein they who ſetledthc(c laws 
pon the people, tranſcended the wulgar ;, and this, by inducing ſome ments 
con /ider, what would be profitable ( eſpecially when they did not before ſow!ll 
runderſtandit 4s they onght) and by terrifying others with the greatneſſe of the 
puniſhments, Nor could they indeed make us of any other remedy far cure of 

. the peoples ignorance of this mility, than fear of the puniſhment preſcribed by 
rhe Law, For even now alſo, it is fear altne that keeps the ordinary ſort of men 
within the bounds of th:ir duty, and hinders them from committing any thing * 
againſt either the publick or private good, 

Now il all men ceuld althe Ry 2 and bear in mind what 15 truly pro- 
fitable, they ſhould need no laws at all, but wonld of their own accord bewne 
of doing ſuch things as the laws forbid, and do what they enjoyn : ſince onely to 
know what 1s profuable and what hurtfull, is more than ſufficient, to nduce 
them to avoid this, and purſuethat, But 4s ſor thoſe, who diſcern not what u 
beneficiall, what huriful!, donbileſſe the commination of puniſhment againſt 
ſuch ts bighly neceſſary ; inſomuch, as the fear of the puniſhment impendent* 
cauſeth t hem to ſuppreſs and bridle thoſe heats of therr paſſions, which inſtigait 
them to unjuſt att ions ,and in a manner compel them,though againſt their wils,to 
do what is right, 

Hereupon was it, the Law-makers ordained, that even involuntary killing of © 
man, ſhould not be free from all multt and puniſhment. Not that they might nt, 

. #2 ſuch as were apt ro commit wilfull murder , give any occaſion of precext ir 

excpaje, 
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excuſe, to im1141e that on ſer purpoſe, which the others did wnwigin gly ; but 
leſt they might ſeens not to bave uſed ſufficient caution, and diligence 4s io this 
particulars whereupon many thin £/ would fall out , which indeed were not invo- 
lumary. Nor could bu conrſe vut prove bene ficiall for the ſame cauſes, for 
which men were expreſſcly prohibued 0 kill each other, So that conſidering, 
that, of theſe attiovs, of thus kind, that are done involuntarily, ſame happen from 
a cauſe, that could not be fore-ſcen , nor prevented by bumas nature, oihers 
meerly through our neglicence , and beedle(ſeneſſe of the imminent danger ; 
therefore to prevent negligence, which might tend ro the deſtrultion of — 55 
they provided, that even the involuntary attion ry not paſſe altogther wncha- 
ſiſed, but took away the frequentcy of thus ſin, by the fear of Law. 

Moreover 4 conceive, that even choſe ſlaughters of wen which were permitte { 
by the Law, were made liable, to thoſe accuſtomed expiations, b y publick Ly (tr a- 
1:n1, ( and that by order of the ſame perſons , who firſt ordained them) for no 
ether cauſe but this, that they had aminato deterre men from involuntary laugh- 
ter, which was teo too frequent, 

For the vulgar ſort of men, ſtood in need of ſomething, to reſtrain them from 
deing any thins raſhly , which mg ht not conduce to the publick mility, which 
theſe firſt Law-maker 1 uns derſtanding, not onely decreed ſevere puniſhments, but 
wthall ſtrook another fear into their minds, the reaſon of which was not ſo ma- 
nifeſt as the other , declaring that ſnch as had killed a man , by wha; means or 
accident ſoever, ould be impure unull they had uſed luſtrations., 

Thus the brmtiſh part of the ſoul , in which the affeftions and paſſions reſide, 
being inſtrutted and reform'd, came at length to that gerileneſſe e which now flow 
rbeth among ſt ws , by applying the arts of taming and civilizing onr ſavage 
affettions, which were invented, and praitiſcd at firſt , by thoſe wharuled 5 of 
wltitwds ; of which, thu s one chief att among the reſt , that men ſhould not 
deftroy one another, wuhont any diſtinit ion, | 


CHAP. XXVII. 
Between whom, Right and Tuſtice is to be exerciſed. 


Ow fince, it may be demanded, Berwixt what Perſons, as well Right, 

avd the violation of ic , which 1s Injury, as Jultice, and what is op- 

au roit, Injuilice properly conſift > We ſhall cherefore explicace this, 
y comparing men with other living Creatures, 

As therefore, there is no reaſon of Righr or injury , or jult and unjult 
berwixt Animals, that could not make a common agreement, not to hurt, 
nor be hurt by mucuall invaſion: ſo neither, 15 there berween thoſe nari- 
ons which either would not , or could not,cnter into a mutuall engage- 
ment, not to hurt, nor be huct by one another, 

For juſt, or right, the conſervation whereof 15 Juſtice, hath no being ac 
all, bur in murnall Society , whence Jn 1s th2 good of a Society, 
inſomuch as by it , every one of the aflociated Perſons live ſecurely, free 
from that anxiety, which is cauſed by the continuall fear of harm. 
Whence it followes, that whatever Animals, or what Men ſoever, either 
fannot, or will not make an aſſociation , norenter into covenant among 
themſelyes, muſt want this good, nor being reciprocally oblig'd by any 
dond of righr or Juttice, whereby they might live ſecurely ; and ſorothem, 
there can remain no other reaſon of ſecurity, then onely this, to do harm 
to orhers, that they be not harmed themſelves. 

As therefore, when one of choſe brute Animals, amongſt which there 
hath palt no ſach agreement or pa%, doch hurt anorher, though is may be 
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7aid that one hurts the other, yet ir cannot be ſaid that one Corh an in; ury 
to the other, becauſe one was not bound by any 1120 £OMPact, or Lay, 
not to hurt the other : In ike manner, it ene man of rhat vation, amore 
whom there 15 no covenant, or atlociation hurts anocher , wt may be ſaid 
that he hurts him, bur nor thar he wrovgs or doth him an injury; becauic 
he was not obliged by any compact or Law, nor to hucr tum. 

I ipeak of brute Animals, nor as ut there were any even of thoſe who 
live in heards or flocks, that are capabl= of entring into covenants, not to 
harm or be hurt by cach other, and 1o might be con: cived to be yult, if they 
do not hurt each other, and unjult if they do ; bur onely ro:theend, char 
from thence it may be the bercer underitood, thar even among men, julti. e 
in ir ſclfe 15 nothing , for thar it 15 found onely in muruall Societies, ac- 
cording tothe amplitude of every Country, 1 which the inhab rants may 
conveniently enter into ag:eements , and Covenants of not doing, 0 te- 
ceivirg any hutt ; tince otherwiie , and ina man fhngly coniide ev there 
15 no jultice at all ; and what is Jutiice in one $o-1ety of men, many times 
1s in reſp.t of contrary covenants, 1Nunice in another, | 

Bur can there be .jultice berwixt Men and other Animals > Certainly 
nor, For it men could make a covenant with brute Animals , as they can 
with other men, that they ſhould nor kill, nor be killed by them, wirhour 
any ditinion ; then indeed, might the reaſon of Jult or right be founded 
berwixt them and us, ſince the end of chart covenant would beche ſec urity 
of both parries : bur, becauſe ic 1s impoſſible, thar Animals void of reaſon 
ſhould be obliged by one Law with us, it muit alſo be impoſiible, for us to 
obtain more aſſurance of ſecurity from Animals, than even from inani- 
matethings. Sothart, there is no other way for us ro ſecure our ſclves 
f;om brure beaſts , but onely co execute that power of deſtroying them, 
which Nature hath given us. 

Perhaps you will, by the way, demand, why we kill even ſuch Animals, 
as Can give us no occalion of-fear > This we may doeither through intem- 
perance, anda certain natuyall ſavageneſle or cruelty, as we exerciſe cru- 
elty even upon men, who live out of our ſociety, and cannot give us any 
fear, But it 1s one thing, to break the rules of Temperance , or any of its 
kinds, as Sobriety, Leniry, or Manſuerude, or (1f you pleaſe) meer huma- 
nity or goodnefle of nature ; another, to violate Jallice, which preſuppo- 
ſerh Lawes and Covenants ettabliſhed by mutnall conſent. 

* Nor can it be a'ledg'd, tha: we have a power pranted us by Law, to deſire 
any ſuch Animals , as are not offenſive or deſiruttive to mankind. 1 confeſt, 
there u not any kind of living Creatures, among all thoſe we are allowed t9 de- 
ftroy, which being permitted to increaſe to vaſt mnjtirudes, would nor prove per- 
nicious to mankind, but being preſerved in ſuch number as ord:narily they are, 
are not ſome wayes uſefull to life. 

For oy kine, and all ſuch like, as long as they are preſerv'd to a moarrait 
number, afford us many neceſſarics for life : but if they were ſuffered to mn'rfly 
in a far prea'er manner ; certainly, they could not but prove very bhurifullto #1, 
as well inregardof their (trength , at for that they would devour the fruits 0 
the earth, that ſhould ſerve for our ſubſiſtence, And for this very cauſe #t', 
that we are mot prohibited to deſtroy ſuch Animals, yer preſerve ſo many of then 
as may be uſefull to us, and eaſily ruled by us, 


For of Lyons, Wolves, ard all ſuch as are called wild beaſts, (whether littie or 


great) ne carnnottahe a certain number, which being preſerved, may aff or oh 
any relief nece ſſary to life, as we may of eine, horſes, and the reſt, that are £415 
led tame Creatures, Whence it comes to paſſe, that we endeavonry wholly to ex- 
terminate thoſe, and of theſe cut off onely ſo many as are over and above 4 com- 


perent ſtock. 
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Hereupon ( totouch briefly on this alſo ) we may conceive that even a- 
morg thoſe nations who make their choice of certain ſorts of Animalls 
for food,the matter was deter mined and pre cribed by certain Laws, grounded 
wpors reaſons correſpondent eo _ we have now given. And 4s for thoſe A= 
mals that were not to be eaten, there was refpett had i their utility an1 inu- 
ily, andfor ſome reaſon peculiarto each Country ; to che conſtitutions 
whereof there is no neceſſity for us to adhere, who live not in thoſe 
laces. 
4 Hence we come to underſtand, that, from rhe very beginning , a diffes 
rence was put betwixt the killing of Men, and the killing of all other 


Animals ; * For as to other Animals it 15s manifeſt , that thoſe pr/mi.ive wiſe * Poyph. 


per ſons, who preſcribed what we os do, and what not , d'd not forbid to kill 
any of them, becauſe the profit that ariſeth from them is perfetted by the con 
tra-y ation, that 15, by killing them, For it could not be, that men , living pro= 
m[cuouſly _— ſt beaſts, could preſerve themſelves in ſafety otherwiſe, than 
byexpelling or :ftroying chem, 


But as concerning Mankind , * Some, who at that time were more grations * Porphyr. 


than the reſt, (theſe perhaps were Ys that perſwaded men firſt ro enter imto the 
covenant we Jptkeof ) remembered, that, in thoſe places whe e men | ved pro- 
miſcuouſly » wa ad ſometimes abſtained from ſlauy hier , out of 4 reſpe't ro 
tha: mrility which conduced to their ſafety ; as alſs repreſented to others in their 
meetings what had happened, that refraining from ſlanghier of an Animal 
of the ſame kind , they might defend the ſociety 1f life , which is jour .be 
cauſe of every man's particu! ſafety, Ani it was profitable at fir(t :0 quit the 
ſociety of either other Ammals, or men meeting tovether , at lealt not to bu:t 
any , to avoid the incen/ing of , not onely oiher Anima's of ſeverall rgnds , but 
alſo men , who are all of theſame , and pt _—_ of themſ-lucs ro do harm, 
Whence, upon this account, men ref-ained laying hands upon an animal of h:ir 
own ſpecies, that offer*d it ſelf to the commuanica.ion of th n15 neceſſary , and 
contr:bured ſome benefit to ſociety, 

But in proceſſe of time , there _ 4 great encreaſe on both ſidzs , ant ani- 
mals of different ſpecies being fore” —_ » men began to make uſe of ther 
reaſon, ( whereas before that ume they had truſted altogether to memo-y)) and 
19 cnter 110 conſultation what was to be done in order to their ſafety , when th:y 
ſhould come to rether , and conjoayn their habitauons, For they endeavon-'d 
ſt-ongly to reſtrai:: thoſe, who raſhly and imprudenily woul i murther one anz- 
ther, and thcreby mad: the muiuall aſſiſtance, that men were able 0 aff .rd 
exch other , daily the weaker ; and this chiefly, becauſe thoſe great inconvenis 
ences, which had freq ently fallen out in former times upon the lize caſes, were 
preerly for gotten, Now wh | 'ſt rhey endeavoured ty biirg thsrwpai't, i ey at 
length introduced the Laws an1 Conſtita't ns, which continus in all Cities and 
Natons even to this day, the common people of . heir own accord conſenting 0 
them, as I (aid ; being ſen'b'e low mh rreatvr utility would from thence #4 
cue ro them, livins in mut::all ſocie'y, In like manner, u c nd4ceth alſ" ro e- 
curity, both to deſfroy without any pitty what is pernicious, and to preſerve what 
ever is uſefull to exterminate it, 

Thus it is probable , hat upon theſe con'iderations, the asghrer »f a lother 
«mals came to be permitted , and ihat of men proh.bired, Bur I 1nitt roo 
long hereupon. 
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CHAP, XXVIII. 
With what right Tuftice is to be exerciſed, 


Uttice beipg eſtabliſhed by a mucuall agreement , ic remains, that every 

man, whether a native or alien, ought » from the timehe harhgiven up 
his name to a Society, to account hunſelf a member of that Society, upon 
this condition, either expreſly ortacitly, that lic hurt none of his tellow- 
members, nor be butt by any other. Wherefore he mult cicher (tand rorhe 
Covenant, or depart out of the Society; for he 15not co be ſufter'd tg 
live in the Sociery upon any other terms, Whence 1t follows, ince by 
nature, no man 15 Willing to receive harm from another , that hedo ng; 
that tro another, which he would not ſhould be done ro himielt. 

Hereupon it may be imagined, that the Laws in all $9 ieries were 
made in fayour of the wiſe , nor to prevent wite men trom aoirg un;u;j{{;, 

but that others ſhould not injure them : For as for themgibcy are to well 
d ipoled, as that if there were no Laws , yet would they not do harm to 
any. They have preſcribed bounds to their dehires, and accommodate ther 
ro nature , which requires nothing that mult be obrained by waies of in- 
Juſtice ; nor indeed is there any of nature's plcatures , which induceth; 
man todo injury to another , but ſome exorbirant deſire arifing from yaiy 
Opinion. 

For nature having (for example ) provided herbs, corn, fruits, for food, 
competent and uſetull, and warer for drink, things eaſie to be had; it can- 
not be the pleaſure of ſatisfying hunger and cl.irſt, that ſhould cauſe ; 
man to rob his I or commur any of rhoſe injuries which they 
uſually do : bur the yain deſire of living ar a higher rate , more ſplendidly 
and wantenly , thar ſo he may acquire wealth enough ro diſcharge the 
expences of his luxury. The ſame niay be ſaid alſo of thoſe, who nor con- 
rent wich plain apparell, aplain houſe, a plain match, and the like, 
through oe, pride, luit, and other palſions , deſire more than nature 
needs. 

Moreover, ſeeing that awiſe man, as I hinted formerly , doth all thing; 
for his own ſake , nothing certainly can more conduce to his advantave, 
chan to obſerve juſtice exatly. For in givingro every one his due , and 
harming no man hero his utmolt, preſerves and keeps ſafe rhat Society, 
which, unleſle 1t be ſafe, he cannor be ſafe himſelf; nor doth he provoke 
any man to revenge an injury ſuftered at his hands, or fear any mul& or 
puniſhment to be inflicted upon him by publick decree. Thus being con- 
{(cious ro himſelf of no1ll done, he remains free from all perturbation, 
which 15 the greateſt benchr and fruit of juſtice ; and while he reaps that, 
what can be more to his own advantage 2 

Neither oughr you ro think,thar he,who,though ſecrerly and withourtic 
knowledge of any man, violates righr , or the Covenanrs rarih'd by genc- 

rall conſent to prevent the commurring and ſuffering of wrong, can live 
in the ſame ſecurity and indiſturbance as the juit man doth , becauſe (as1 
ſaid) he cannot aſſure himſelf , rhar his injuſtice ſhall never be brought ro 
light: for crimes, though they may be ſecrer, can never be ſecure; nor doth 
it avail an oftendor ro be concealed from others, while he can neve: 
concealed from himſeltfe, 

Truely, though his offence were neverſo well concealed fora rime, ye 
15 it very uncertain , whether ir will continue ſo concealed rill his dat. 


For firlt, there is a jealouhe and ſuſpition that followes upon ill actions 3 
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and again , there have bzen many wh» have deceted chemſetves, ſome in 
d:eams, others 11 raving fits, others 10 drink, others through incovgicancy. 
So that a wicked man, though he may toratimelye hid both from gods 
and nen, ( as they lay) yer he hach reaton ro mittrutt , chat it will not bz 
.oncealed tor ever. 

Hence 15 it, that notwithilandino injullice 1s not anill init elf, be- 
cauſe what 15 rzputed unjult in one place, may be juit in another; yer ir is 
an 11l in zetpect of that fear , which, tlinging the conſcience , creates in it 
2 continuall ſuſpirion, that at lome c1me or other , his unjult deeds will 
come to the cars of the Avengers of unjufice , and ſo he be called to a ſe- 
vere account for th2m. Thus there 1s nothing that more conduceth, as to 
ſecurity, fo Ixewile to a quiet and plealant lite, than to live innocently , 
and upon No 0- calion to violate the common covenants of peace, | 

Wherefore i1h-e the jult and unjult are in this oppoſition , that rhe jul, 
of all men, are the mo.t free trom pertuibations ; What can be more pro- 
ticable ro thoſe than juſitice 2 what Nore hurtful ro theſe than injultice ? 
For how can any anguiih of mind, ſollicicudes , daily and nighcly fears , 
be protitable to any man ? 

Juſtice rherefore being ſo great a good, and injultice ſo great an ill, ler 
us embrace one, and abhor the ocher, Andifar any time our mind ſeem 
ro ltagger, and we are in ſuſpence what todo, ler us fix on'ſome grave 
good man, and ſuppoſe hin to be alwaies preſent with us , that we may 
live and do all things, as if he looked upon us. 

By this mean« , . we ſhall not onely avoid the doing of any thing openly 
againti juitice, bu: alſo of offending in ſecrer againlt rhe rules of honelty. 
This god man will be to us 1n (tead of a Guardion or Turor , whom, be- 
cauſe we reveren.e, we fear to offend. Following this counſell therefore, 
thus argue ; If he were preſent, I wou'd not doit; Why dol doit in his 
abſence 2 He would find fault wirh ir,becauſe it is ill ; Why do notI ſhun 
111,of my ſelf? Thus,do all things, as if ſome (ſuch perſon looked on ; for if 

ou in this manner reverence another , you will ſoon come to be reve- 


renced your ſelf, 


CHAP, XXIX, 
Of Beneficence, Gratitude, Piety, Obſervance. 


E come next tothe Vertues which we ſaid were allied co Juſtice, 

for thar they have regard to other perſons ; and though rhey are 
nat (as Juſtice 15) p-eſcribed by Lawes and Covenants, yer they imporr , 
out ofdecency,a certain obligation like that of Juſtice. 

The firtt is B-neficence, or the d v1ng good to others, whereunto thoſe 
are obliged, who are able ro afſilt or relieve others , eirher with cheir hand 
or purſe. Ifrhey deny the afſiftance of their hands , they are cenſured as 
"tf reg , cruell , inhuman; if chat of cheir purſe, they arechoughr the 
ſame, as alſo, ſordid, tenacious, covetous, and the like. Bur if chey aſ- 
fit orhers , they are accounted courteous , cvill, kind; as alſo liberall” 
munifhcent , magnificent , &c. So that they are __ for th-ir own 
ſakes ro do good tn others, ſo far as may be without prodigality. 

For thoſe who praiſe this verrue procure to themſelves. gond will , 
and ( whar molt of all c-nduces to quier living ) and dearneſſe or render 
eltimarion from orhers : they who uſe ir not,ill will, and ( what moſt oc- 
canons troubleſome life)contempr and hatred, Take heed therefore you 
oMir nt to be beneficienty ar leaſt in (mall matters, that ſo you loſe 
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not the advantage of being accounted ready ro grat:he oiheis, even in 
great. | 

Nor without reaſon did I ſay formerly, Ir 1s not only more honou:a. 
ble,bur alſo more delign:full ro givey than to receive a benefit ; becauſe, 
the giver thec:eby makes hinſelt ſuperiour ro the receaver, and reaps more 
over the intereit ot Thanks ; and there 1s nat any rhing that Joyes a man 
more than thanks. A b-neficenc perſon is like a tountain, which if yay 
ſhould 1uppoſe it to have a reaſonable ſoul , what joy would it nnr hive 
ar th2 tight of to m.ny corn-fhelds, and pattures, which Auur1ſh and (mile 
as it Were With plency and verdure, and all by the diffunon of its itreamy 
upon them? 

The ſecond 1s grarrmze, to which every man thar rcceives a bunefkr, is 
ceciprocally obliged, unlefle he would incurre the greate!t harred andy. 
nominy. For ingratitude is worthily hatefull roall men ; be aulc locing 
nothing 15 more ſuitable to naturegthen to be propeni- ro rei lve » good, 
it 15 highly contrary to nature, not to be readily gratetull rowards chic cus 
thor otthat good. 

Now fince,no man is more gratefully aff2&ed rowards his ben-ta:tn-s 
chan the wiſe man, we may jultly afirm, that ovly the wite man know; 
how co fulfill che dury of graticude, becauſe he alone is ready vp-n 2ll 
occalions to expreſs his thankfulneſs co his friends, both preienc and ab- . 
ſent,even tothole that are dead. 

Others pay thanks only to preſent friends, when preſent, ano: bis per- 
haps for their own farther ends,to encourage them to ſome new fay 1v* ; 
bur how few are there, who gratefully commemorate rhci- abienr ber. - 
factors > Who requite the good they did them upon hci Child: en or 
ther relations ? How few who honour their memory atre: death . who 
rejoyce not rather,as if their obligarions were cancelled > Who love tho'e 
that were dear to them, reſpect them, and as far as in them lyes, do good 
ro thein ? 

The third 1s Piercy, the moſt ſacred ſpecies of gratirude, Ir Inoks upon 
our parents in the firſt place, to whom every man is more obliged chan 
roall the World beſides : for ro others he may ow other things ; but to 
his parents he owes himſelfe, Therefore if ingratirude ro or hers be hare- 
full,char which is ſhewn ro parents muſt certainly be the mott horrid and 
dereſtable, 

We ſay, in the firſt place ; becauſe piety in the ſecond place extends to . 
kindred,and chiefly to our Brothers and Siters, tro whom we are obliged 
by the intereſt of our parents ; in ſuch manner as that we cannot ſhew 
our ſelves difreſpeafull and unkind ro them, bur we muſt be at the ſame 
time. highly ungrateſull ro our parents, and all our progenitors, who in 
che circleof their love and benevolence comprehended all that were, and 
ſhould afcerwards be derived from chem. 

Nor js this piery diſtin from thar dearnefſe we are to bear toward ou! 
native Country, which comprehznds our Parents and all our kindred, 
and receives ns at our birth, brings us up and protects us, And as by the 
intereſt of our parents we are oblig:d to our kindred, ſo by the intereſt of 
our Country we are obliged to reſpeat all our Countrey-men ; but 
more eſpecially the Magiltrates and Princes, who defend the Country it 
ſelf, and the laws of it, and give us this benefit in particular, thar under 
their proteRion we may hive ſecurely and peaceably, 

The fourth is 0bſerw.1nce, or that reverence which we ow ro all perſ9Ns 
of eminency in any kind, This is accompany'd partly wirh grarirude and 
piety ( for we cannot any way better expreſs the gratetulneſlc of _ 
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minds then by giving due veneration and worſhip to our BenefaRors, 
Parents,Governou:rs,Princes,and all men of dignity and power) and parr- 
ly with honour and reſpe&, as 1t 1 the belt reitimony we can give of our 
incernall ſentiments of che1r defervings,who excell in Age, Wi dom, Lear- 
ning,andVertue,the molt honourable of all rhings. | 

To this obſervance belongs that which men call Religion and Sanftiry 
toward the Gods,whom weare bound to reverence and honour no other- 
wile than our parents,not through hope of any reward, but ( as I ſaid be- 
fore ) for their tranſcendent majeity and thz ſupremacy of rheir nacure. 
Becauſe, whatever is excell:znt deſerves a jult vencration, and no excel- 
In y is greater than that of che divine Nature, for it 15 immortall and 
mo * bleiled. | 

Thus urderſtanding thar the Gods neicher create troubles to rhem- 
ſ:l:3 nor Ziveto others, we pioully an4 holily reverence cheic molt ex- 
cell .:1t DAcure, 


CHAP. XXX. : 
Of Friendſbip. 


HE laſt is FriendÞup,to which all are murually obliged, who love and 
are reciprocally beloy'd. And well may it be the cloſe and crown of 


this diſcourſe ; for amongſt all th: means procured by wiſdome, to make. 


life happy, there 1s not any thing more ſull and plealanr then Friend- 
ſhip ; and the ſame reaſon that confirms the mind not to fear any laſtin 
orerernal ill, doth alſo aſſure that, in life, there is n2 Sanctuary ſoſafe, 
vo p:oretion ſo ſecure as that of friendſhip, which together with rhar ſe- 
cu:1ry,conferreth alſo very great pleaſures, 

For 2s hatreds, envies, deſpites are enemies to pleaſure; ſoare friend- 
ſhip;, not onely molt fairhfull conſervers,bur effeuall cauſers of plea- 
fares, as well to our friend as to ourſelves : by which,men nor only en- 
joy preſent things more fullyzbut are cheer'd with hopes of thoſe ro come. 
Anda ſolitary lite deſtiture of friends being full of tears, and ſubje& ro 
treacheries, reaſon ir felfe adviſeth us to procure friendſhips, by which 
the mind is confirmed, and poſſeſſed with hopes of enjoying future 
pleaſures. 

Now though friendſhip is contraced in reſp2& of uſe andutility,in 
like manner as we ſow the earth in hope of a crop hereafter, and the firſt 
meetings and converſations of friendſhip are made 1n reſpect of the ur1- 
liry and pleaſures which are hoped from thence ; Yer when this cuttom 
hath gone on ro intimacy, then love ſo flouriſherh, that though there 
were not any ben-fir of triendſhip, yer friends would be loved tor their 
own ſakes. If ie love places, temples, cities, academies, plains, horſes, 
dogges, ſports, out of an habiruall cuſtome of exerciling or hunting, 

ow much eafier and more juſtly may we do this in converſation with 
men? 

But in the cboice of our friends, we mult be exceeding cautions and 
prudent; for it concerns us to be more circumſpect with whom weear, 
then whar we eat. And though ro ear alone wirhour afriend, be to lead 
the life of a Lyon orWolfe,yer we muſt he carefull roch--ofſe ſuch a friend 
Whoſe converſation may be the beſt ſauce to ourmeat. We mult ſeek one 
to whom nothing is more in eſteem than candor,fimpliciry, and finceriry 
"ne that is nor moroſe, querulous,and murmuring at all rhings, bar who 
by his complacency, alacrity, and pleaſantneſſe may render our life (weer 
tous, Friend- 
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Friendſhip, I grant contiſts in, and is kept alive by, the mutuall Parti - 
Cipation ot plealures or goods which we may enjoy whiltt we live ; yer 
is 1t not neceilary that the goods of friends ſhould be pur into one com- 
Mmon ltock, as he conceived, Who ſaid, Amongſt Friends al: thing, AYE COmMme 
mm, This implics a diffidence ( thar all their wills mzy nor Continue 
conttan and they who are diffident are not friends ; ſuch only are friends. 
who can with full confidence and freedome rake and uſe fo much ci 
their friends goods or eltate as they need, alrhough kept 1n ſeverall nor 
in one joynt-ttock, no otherwiſe than as if it were their own, efteeming 
them to be no leſle their own,than if they had them in their own poſiefſion 
and keeping. 

Tres tounds (trange in the ears of the vulgar : bur what are they to us / 
There is no faith or conſtancy in their kindneſle and triendſhip, they be. 
ing uncapable of theſe things and of the leait part of commendable \vi. 
dome, 

Moreover, he that 1s one of the vulgar,underitands not what is profitz- 
ble is private or publick, nor can dittivguiſh berwixt good manners and 
bac\. 

I ſpeak therefore of the wiſe onely, amongit whom there is a kind of 
league,and covenant not to love their friends leſs than themſelves, which 
we know may be done and ſee it ofren comes to paſs; whence 1t 1s mani- 
felt,thart th:zrecan be nothing more conducang to pleaſant living than ſuch 
2a conjunction, 

Whence alſo we underſtand, thar the placing ofthe chief good in plea- 
ſure 15 (o far from being obſtruRive hereunto, that withonr 1t there can be 
no in{tttution of friendihip, 

For it being impottible for us ro conſerve the ſweetneſle and ſecurity 
of ou: lives firme and lalting without triendſhip, and to preſerve friend- 
ihip, unlefle we love our friends as much as our ſelves, this therefore 
and plea{ure are the inſeparable adjuncts of friendſhip ; for, we rejoycein 
our friends joy as much as if it were our own, and are concern'd equally 
in his grief. 

A wiſe man therefore will be alike rowards his friend as rowards him- 
ſelf ; what labour and pains he undergoes for his own pleaſure, the ſame 
will he undergo for the pleaſure of his friend. And as he would rejoyce 
co think thar he hath one that will fit by him , if he ſhould be ſick, and 
relieve himif he were caſt into priſon,or fallen into want ; ſo will here- 
30y-e as having one by whom, it he ſhould fall ſick, he may fir, and whom 
if unpriſoned,or fallen into want,relieve. And not only this,bur his love 
will be ſo great,as ro undergo the greatelt rorments, even death it ſelf, for 
bus friend's ſake. 

We have known it certainly happen ( and that within che memory ot 
our parents ) that many, who had the happineſle of procuring to them- 
ſelves full confidence and ſecurity in the ſociery of men livinginthe 
ſame opinion and the ſame affe&ions with them, have in the afſuranceot 
ris comforrablz league, lived moſt ſweerly together and been conjoyned 
with ſo abſolute a neerneſs, as that one could, without the leatt reluQn- 
Cy,Wilh ro ſuffer for the other condemned ro dye. | 

This ts all I had ro ſay concerning ET HICK, which in the begin- 
ning I aſlerred to be the chiefeſt part of Philoſophy. You who ever you 
are that aſpire to true wiſdome, praiſe and medirare up>n theſe rules, 
conlidering them as the grounds of honeſt,well, and happy living. 

Meditate I ſay, upon them day and night, as well when you are aloe. 


as when in company of ſome faichfull companion who is like your ſeltey 
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and co whom you may ſay, We are indeed alone, bur-by this means we 
have the greater opporrunity of makivg iNquititton into rcuth withour 
prejudice, I ſpeak nor ro many, bur ro yon; and you ſpeak not ro many, 
bur ro megand that's enough, ſince each is other 1s a theater large enough, 


Do you not now grant, that no man can be compared ro him whoſe 


mind 15 righrly informed as concerning the Gods, and :s fearlefle of death, 
and who hath ſo reaſoned concerning tae end of nature, andthe ultimate 
920d, as tO underitand, chat ir may bz compleared and artain'd with the 
o-earelt facility imaginable, and that whatever ill he mutt endure, eicher 
15 (horr, if vet=me2nr, if long, gentle ; andrellech himſelf that there is no 
ſuch thing as an in2virable necellity of fares concerning him, bur thar 


he hath an abſolute freedome of will,and that norhiny ar all or ery little 
of fortune can at any time interyene to crollz him ; and rhe re!l yrhich we 
have laid down. 
Certainly when you ſhall come to bz ſuch a man as this, you 'will ne- 
yer bz troubled waking nor {leeping (for even in fleep you will be juit as £4 
ou are when awake by reaſon of the well-compoſedneſſe of your mind) 
bur (hall live like ſome Deity among men. For that man who ſpends his 
life in the enjoyment of 1mmo:rall googs, 1s far diFferent from a mortall 
creature, Hitherto Gaſſendre, 


CHAP, XXXI. 


Wherein Epicurus, aſſerting Pleaſure to be the ultimate 
good, differs from the Cyrenaicks. 


hough Ep:icaru#s agrees with the Cyrenaices in aſlerting Pleaſure to be 

the ulcimare 200d, er” Concerning this Pleaſure, they aiſagree. The 
Cnrenaicks admit 10? pleaſure to conſiſt in reſt,but im mation onely Epicurus 
allowed both, as well that of the Soul as of the body, as he aſſerts in his boyk Of 
Ele&ion and Avoidance, and in his | reatiſe of the End, and in his {it book. 
of Lives, ard in his Epiſiſe To the Philoſophers at Mitylene, Lihew:ſ: 
Diogenes #® the eleventh of his Select R. les, and Democrirus in his Ti nocta- 
res, ſay thus ; Whereas pleaſure i twofold,one c5n4 [Fin 9 in motion the other in 
reſt,&c. And Epicurus in his treatiſe Of Elections exp'eſly thus;Of pleaſures, 
indolence and impertwrbation con /ajf mT. reſt 3 joy and delight jin motion, 

Moreover, he differs from the Cyrenaicks, for that they conceived the PAHs 

of the body to be worſe than thoſe of the min4 ; whence it comes to paſs, that upon 
Malef, ors, corpor all puniſhment 1s inflicted as being the moſt or1evons, But 
Epicurus held, that the pains of the mind are the »reateſt, for that no ill can 

aff the body lowger than whilſt it 5 preſent ; but beſides the preſent, 

the paſt and future alſ» torment the mind, and by the ſame reaſyn, 
the pleaſures of the Scul are the greate(f. Thus much 
of the Epicurean, the laſt of all the 
Italick Sts, 
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TABLE: 


A 


Baera, a City of Thrace, ſcituare 
Ac: beyond the River Neſs, to- 
ward che Eaſt ; founded and named 
by 4bdera, fiflter tro Diomedes, 1n 
the 104th year after the raking of Troy : 
And afrerwards,(O.ymp. 51.) re=<dif'd by a 
Colony of Clazomenians, 

E 0114, an Ifland over againlt Epidau- 
74s, 1n the Saronian Bay. | 

Epos potamos , a River in the Thracian 
Cherſoneſm:, diltant from Sejtos 15 fur- 
longs. 

A 0ypt, a Kingdom of A fa, moſt emi- 
nent; divided into the upper andthe lower: 
It had twenty thouſand Cities, the prin- 
cipall were Memphu , Dioſpo!v, and Helio- 
polis ; Its River, Nius, 

A grianes,a People of Thrace, dwelling 
upon the River 4g-1anes, betwixt -the 
Mountains Rhodope and Hamm, Of this 
Country perhaps was Hippomedon the Py- 
thagorean , mentioned by Jambliches, 
[Dctr, Pyth, px. cn4p. 8. | 

gr 2" ng See Pyihan, chap. 10, 

mbracia, an eminent City of Eprrys, 1n 
the borrom of the Ambracian Bay , upon 
the River Aratthnc, not far from the Sea. 
The Ambracian B:y parts Epirus from 
Achornana, 

Atarna, a City cf My "a, 

Athens, the chief City of Greece , ſeated 
In Attica; founded by Cerrops. 

Attica, an eminent Region of Greere, 
bounding on the terrirory of .ga'a, on 
the ſhore over acainlt Salamss : and onthe 
rerricory of the Brorians,by Sea, a! O pu; 
by Land, art Panattum; ar Vernoe, at Hy/e. 


B 


| 
| 


Sea to the Corinthian Iſthmus. 
Brachmanes, See Pytha «ch,g, 
Branchide , a Town __—_ there was 4 


Temple ro Apollo, on the Mileſian ſhore, | 
etrween the Promontory of Poſidenm, and | 


the City Miletws. 


Byzantium, a Ciry of T hrace, ſciruate at | 
'he entrance of the BoſpLorns, over againſt | 
Chalcedon , Conſtantine afterwards enlarg'd ' 
it, from whom it is nov called Conſtari- 
nople, 


C 
Cars, a Region of A/ia, bounded on the 


North by /ox:a, on the Ealt by Lycia, on 
'he Welt by rhe Carpathian Sea, on the 
South by the Rhodan : Its principall Cities 
were Miles, Mindas, Halycarnaſjus , 


ind Gnidus, : 
Catana. See Pythap, chap, 10, 
Chalcedon, a City of Brthinia, over a- 


2ainlt Byz.az:ium , inthe mouth of Pontus + 
Enxinus, From its nearneſle to Ryzantinm, 
which is leſſe rhan a nile, ic was tearmed, 


(?1i:y ſairh) The C ity of the Blind, 


C hene, an obſcure Village, either belon+ 


o1Ng ro Oft ra, or Lacedemonia ; not men- 
rioned ( that I know of ) by any Geogras 


pner. 


Chias, an Iſland and City of the Tonians, 


diſtant from Lesbos abut 4oo furlongs, 
and 900 furlongs in circu't, 


Cilicia, an eminent Kingdom of A/ia, 


denominared from Cilix, ſon of Rhea, ly- 
ing betwixt Pamphy/ia ro the Weſt, and 


Cyriaro the Eaſt, and Mount Tanrus to 


che North, and che Cilician Sea ro the 


South, 


Cirrha, a Maritime City of Phocs, ſea- 


Brotia, a Region of Greece, harween Ar-|redin the Corinthian Bay , at the foor of 
tice and Phects ; reaching from the £geap, the Mountain Parnaſs , over againlt Sie 
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cyon, diſtant from Delph: 60 furlongs. 
— Stk Delphi to Cirrla runs the River Pu- 
ftus; It is the Haven or Town of Shipping 
tor De/ph:, It bo:dereth on Locre. 

Clazomene , an JIonick Cury 1n Lydia : 
ſcituare in the Cherſoneſus of Erythre, 
confining onthe Eryrhrzans , theſe being 
within the Ch2rſoneſus, the Clazomenians 
without it : 1n the narrowelt part of the 
Itthmus. 

Cridus , a City of the Dorians in Ape, 
by the Sea, called /ropi--w» ; on the North 
15 the Ceraunian Bay ; on the South, rhe 
Rhodian Sea. 

( noſſrs,a City of Creet. 

Corcyra, an Iſland in the Tonian Sea, over 
again(t Fpirzs, from which ic 15 but 12 
miles di/tant. 

Cori :th, ancminent City near the Iith- 
mus of Pe.op.nneſns, goveined Democratt- 
cally. 

Cos, an Ifland of the Cerpathian Sea, 
with a City in it ofthe ſame name, oppo 
fire to Ta merimm, a Promontory of the 
Myndians, I: belonged tothe Dorians of 
Aſia, called Cos Meropid:s , b:cauſe inha- 
bired of old by th: Meropians, It was moſt 
eminent , for being the Country of Hippo- 
crates the Phyſitian. | Heraciu, chap, 3. | 

Cranon, a Cuty of Theſſaly, bordering 
upon Macedonia, diltantirom Crato an 100 
turlongs. 

Creet, an Iſland in the mouth of the 
A&vean Seca, berwcen Rhodes and Peloponne- 
ſes ; tamous for the birth and prieſts of 7#- 
p't r, and Laws of Minos ; for both which 
vitired by many Philoſophers. 

Crotona, See Pythar. chap. I'O, 

Cyc/ades, Iſlands in the Agean Sea ; ſo 
called, for that they lyz round abour the 
lland Delo: ; their number and order , ac- 
Co: ding to Srrabo, 15 this, Helena, Ceos, Cy- 
thaos, Scriphus, AMelos, Siphans, Cimolis , 
Prepefinthus , Olearns, Naxns, Parus, Sy- 

rs, Myconns, I enns, Andrus, Gyarns, 

Cyprus, an Ifland in the Carpathian Sea, 
ſcituare betwixc S174 and Cil.c/a, 

{yrene,a City of Africk, the Merropo- 
lis of the Cyrenaick Province, which con- 
rtained belides, Apollonia, Barce, Tenchira , 
and Bereniee, * * 

Cythera, an Iſland in the Xgean Sea, 
oppolite ro Malea, a Promontory of La- 
cena, and diſtant from 1t 4o furlongs, op- 
polite directly ro the City Bea. 


| 


Cyzicns, an Iſland and Ciry of My/a in 
Aſia, (ſeared on the Prepomitsy, ar the m--uth 


bof the River e/E ſopns ; built after Rome 76 


years, at the ſame time as Ailerss, 


D 


Delium, alittle Town in Bama , by the 
Sea-ſide , 1h the rerritory of 7 anagra, op- 
pofite ro Chalas of Exbea, Here there was 
a Temple of Ape/ o. 

Delos, an Iſland inthe X&gean Sea, the 
chiefelt of thoſe that were calledC yclades, 
and in it a City, with a Temple of Apo!/, 
Ir is diltant from Amndros 15 miles, and 25 
many from Mycomnr; from Enbea 3o miles 


to the Welt. 


Delphia = City of Phocs in Achaia = 
the foor of the Mountain Parnaſſus , on 
che South parr of the Hill; famous for the 
Temple and Oracle of Apollo, threeſcore 
furlongs from the Sea. 


E 


E'ia,aCity of Magna Grecia, See Xene- 
phanes, chap. 1. 

E/ts , a Region on the Welt part of Pe/. 
ponneſus , bounded on the North by the 
Promontory Araxus , and divided from 

Meſſeniain the parts towards the Sea, by 
the River Neda; the principal City thereot 
bore the ſame name , diſtant from the Sea 
I 20 furlangs, from O/ympiaalmoſt 3 on. 

Epheſus, a Maritime City of 1ox4a, built 
by the Amazons, 4o years after the taking 
of Troy, Ir was famous for rhe Temple of 
Diana, butnt by Heroſtratas , after it had 
[ood 385 years. 

Epidawrus, a City of Argiain Peloponne- 
5, ſeated by the Sea, inthe inmott pact of 
the Saronian Bay. 

Ereſſus, aCiry of Lesbos, between Pyr. 
rha and the Promontory Sigrimm. 

Eretyia, a Maritime City of Exbea , be- 


tween (< halcss and Gereſt1s , oppolite r0 
Oropus in Attica ; diſtant from Cha!ct 20 
miles to the Eaſt. 

Eubea, a great Grecian Iſland, oppoſite 
ro the Continent of Attica, and Brotid, 
and Lecres, extending from Suniups as fat 
as Theſſaly; the length of it is reckoned to 
be x 50 miles : irs principal Cities, C 4/1, 


Caryſtus, and Eretris, 


G Gala- 
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Galate, Galli. 


H 


Hellas , firſt ſignified onely a city of 
1 beſſ-Uy » erwixt Pharſa'ns and Melicea . 
named from Hellen ſon of Deucals n , T hu- 
eydides lib. 1, Stephanins : whence Euſftath:- 
»;, throughout Homer , interprets ©\Axgax 
2nd {Awvas, onely that city of / heſſaly anc 
The(ſalians. Atterwards rhe word exten- 
ded ro all that rract of Land, which 1s from 
the Sunian Promontory to Acarnania and 
Athamene on the Eait, and to Theſſa!y on 
the North, unto the Melran Bay, This 15 
the Hellas of Piolomy, who excludes 
Theſſaly , which firit gave that. name ro 
Greecezour of che name Hellas, Thirdly, in 
a larger acception, betides that Tract, it 
includes alto Theſj1ly and Peloponneſus , 
2nd moſt of the Iſlands in the ,A£gean Sea; 
2nd chis is the Greece of Srrabo. Laltl , be- 
{des thoſe Countries , 1t implies Af the 
lefler, and ſome parts of the African ſhore 


20d, in a word, all places inhabited by the | 


Grecians: in which ſenſe, 1t is moſt com- 
monly uſed by the latter Authors, 
Heraclea of Pontus, a city of Rithynia , 
the Metropolis of the Mariandyni , ſeared 
upon the Euxine Sea, See Xenoph. 
Himera, (ee Pythag. chap. lo. 
Hyperboreans , a People of Scythia, ſo 
named from the Hyperborean- Mountains, 


I 


Imbros, an {land in the Agean Sea, not 
far from the Thracian Che: ſoneſus, diſtant 
from Lemnos 22 miles. 

Ia, a Region of A/ia, lying upon the 
Egcan Sea, inhabited by. the Grecians, 
rea.hing from Poſidenms , a Promontory of 
Miletns, on the South, ro Phocea, and the 
mouth of the River Hermns on the North; 
Its chief cities, Milerns andEpheſus, 


| & | 


Laredamon, the chief city of Laconia z, On | 
the Welt ide of rhe River Exuyo:as, remore | 


| 


ealchfulnzſle, Pyv, 
Lampſacum, a city of Aly/r4 = ſeared on 
ne H-/{eſpont, atthe mouth of the River 
iranicus;h wing Pris on the North, and 
15y4:50n rhe South, | 

La-iſſa; there were two cities 1n Thej[a- 
, of this name. 

. Lebed's, a Maritime City of lonia , be- 
'ween Colophon to the South , and 7:05 go 
*he North ; diſtant from each, 120 fur- 
longs. 

Lesbos, an Ifland inthe A gean Sea, over 
againit ,folis in Aſia, diltant from Lem- 
49s, Tenedvs, and Chios, almoſt equally ; 
lefſe than 509 furlongs from the fartheſt 
of them. Cities, Mirylene and Methymne, 
Promontories; to the North, Sigrium ; to 
the Eait, Melea, 

Lindas , one of the three chief cities nf 
the Wand Rhodes, ſciruate on the right 
hand co them thar ſail from the city of 
Rhodes ſouthward, 

Locri in 1taly: See Pythagp. chap. 10, 
Lyaia, a Kingdom of A/ia, lying bes 
twixt /oniato the Weſt, and Phryg ia mag- 
»a tothe Eafl, 


M 


Magna Grecia, Ovid. Faſt, 4. 
For the Italian /and was Greater Greece. 
Hither Evander did his Navy ſteer, 
Hither Alcides ſa/ld;boath Grecians were 
The pn=epfip Traveller whoſe Herd did 
ra 
Or Aventine, here drunk of Albula, 
T hat here Ulyſſes was, Leſtrigons beſt, 
And the ſhore nam*d fromCirce,can atteſt 
Not long ago, of Telegone appear'd. 
The Walls , and Tiber , both by Grecians 
rear'd. 
Hither Haleſus forced Arrides death, 
Who to Faliſca did his name bequeath, 
pp rags who for Troy's peace did 
ple.:a, 
And( ſon) Apal:an Daunus) Diomed. 
Hi her X.neas, ſince Antenor,came, 
And brought his godszreſca'd from Thion's 
fame : 
Hin Solimus from Ida did attend , 
From whom to Salmo did that name de- 
ſeend, 


f:om the Sea , lying beneath the Mountain 


Bur though Ovi4 rakes it for [raly in ge. 


Tayoerns; to which was aſcribed irs un- nerall, yer Plmy more cautiouſly faith, 
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Ir comprehended 4 great: part thererf, 
(quotam partem, ) Athenans, Almoſt al' Ita- 
ly, And perhaps no otherwiſe 1s Feſt to 
be underitood,thanas of a great part, when 
he ſaith, /raly was called Major GIXxcia, be- 
cauſe the Sicilians poſſeiſed ut , or becauſe mM A= 
ny preat Cities thereof were derived fromthe 
Greeks, And Servius, Italy 15 calle; McyoAy 
YEMars , becanſe £m Tarentum to Cumz, 
all the cities were built by the Grregs, More 
expreſly Seneca All that (ide of Italy, 
which lies upon the low Sea, was called Ma- 
jor Grzcia. And ſoindeed is it ſer out by 
Geographers, bur including allo Szc!y, 

Autiveas, 1 city of Arcadia 1n Pels- 


pane ſes , confining on Arg1a, Tegea, Me- 


Yr; 1m , and Orchorzenes , near tO {Me 94- 


| Topolis, 


Marathon, atown of Atica, over again(! 
Eretria of Enbra, berween Khamngs and 
Byarron ; diſtant from Athens ten miles, 
andas much from Cary/tus Enbea. 

Media , the greatelt Kingdom in Aſia, 
lying bet wixt Armenia rhe greater, to the 
Weſt, and Parthia and Hyrcama to rhe 
Faſt : extending Northward to the Caſpian 
Sea, and | x Ade tro Aſſjria and S«- 
fiana, 

Megara, a City confining with Artica 
ar Elewſis, diſtant from the Sea 18 fur- 
longs. ; | 

AMemphic, a city of Egypt , built by O/i- 
7is ar the point of De/ta , over againlt Ba- 
bylon. 

Aetapontim, See Pythag. chap. 10. 

Afeletns, an lonick City of Cari, the 
furrhermoſt rowards the South, next ro 
Poſidenum , ſcituate 12 furlongs from the 
mouth of the River 1e:der; built by A7:- 
let, fon of Avol'o, | 

Alitylenr, the chief city of Lesvos, 1C1- 
ruate between /1:rhymma and Matea , di- 
{tant from Aſa/ca 7 o furlongs , trom C ang 
120 furlonys, Cicero much commends 1t 
for C jtuation, beauty of the buildings, and 
fruirfulneſle of the ſoil; Cir. de leg. agy. 2. 

Munychia, a Promontory of Arca , 
which, with Pires, made rhe harbour of 
rhe Athenian ſhipping , with three fair h1- 
vens within it. Art the month of the River 
Iliſſus , onthe Weſt is Prraxwus; on the Ealt, 
the Promontory *::n:um, 


O 


Oetera, a city of Theſſaly , named fron 
che Mountain Ocra. 

Olympia, a place wn Elis, with atemple 
dedicate to ; 9 , upon the ſide of the 
River A/pheus, diltane from the Sea $0 
furlongs. Here were celebrated the Games 
called Olympick, 


Pp 


Parnes, a Mountain of Arrica, 

Paros, an Ifdand in the Aegean Sea 3 one 
of the ( yclader. 

Peloponneſns, a Grecian Peninſula , with. 
in the Iſthmus of Corinth, comaining many 
Regions, whereof the principall , Achaia, 
E's , Meſſenia , Laconica, and Arg; the 
molt eminent cities, Meſſena, Cor:nth, Te. 
gea, Lacedemen, Argos, 

Phenicia , a Region of Syria, lying next 
ihe Sea z 1t contained four eminent cities, 
[ripelis, Byblus, Tyre, and Sidin, The Pha- 
nicrans were inventors of Navigation and 
Arithmerick; great Merchants, bur ſubtle, 


deceitfull, and thievith ro a Proverb, Phe- 


nicum more, Whence Polemo ſaid of Zeno, 
Fe came to ſteal learning (qowwnGs) like a 
Phanician , (not Phenicio amilt«, as ten- 
dred) Zen, chap. 2, 

Ph:logonaros an Iland ro the Weſt of the 
[fland /osr,, of very mean account , as ap- 
Pears by Solon's expreiſion, chap, % 

Pires, a Town and Haven of Attica, 
lerving for the ſhipping of Athens, in the 
midit berwixt Pege and Suninum, diltant 
fron Athens 40 furlongs. 

P.ſa, acity of Peleparneſus , {cituate at 
the River A!phens, and the Piſean Moun- 
Lain. 

Po/idrma, Pzltum , a Maritime City of 
L1cama 11 1raly, berwixrt Salerns to the 
Weſt, and Ve/iato the Ealt ; built by the 
D»yians and Sybarites, 

Priene, a Maritime city of Cara in [onia, 
berween the mouth of Meander, 2nd the 
Mountain /Mcale, 

Pylas, a city of Meſſenia , in the Pro- 
montory ( or yphaſium, difttant from /ſerhoe 
16 100 furlongs, 


R 


Rheoium, See Pythag. chap, 10, 
g NETELA 2, 


LY 


NET, 
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Salam t, an Iſland in the Saronick-Bay , 
berwixt Pclyporneſus and Atica ; adjacent 
to Elenſis of Aritca, and to L/£ gina, 

Same, a City in the liland Cephalonia, at 
the paſſage between ir and /chaca, From 
hence went Ancens, who firit plaryed a 
Colony in the Iſland Samus, which heſo 
named from Same. See Pyrhag, chap. 1, 

Sams, an [onian Iſland, and a city of the 
ſame name ; the Iſland is 600 furlongs a- 
bout, and Po/tdeuwm, a Promontory there- 
of,not above ſeven furlongs from the Con- 
cinent. The city ſtanderh on che ſouth parc 
of it, at the Sea-fide. It was firſt called Me- 
lamphylos , as Serabo ; or Melamphyllos , as 
Jamblichus. See Pythag. chap, 1. 

Sardes, the Metropolis of Lydia, ſciruate 
under the Hill Tmolus, upon the River 
Pattolus, 

Scepfis, a city of Troain Aſia, ſeated on 
Cotylws, the higheſt part of Mount 14a , 
whence Aowerh the River Scamander. 

Sicinus, an Iſland not far from Melos, on 
the Weſt of the Iſland Jos ; obſcure, and of 
noeſteem, as appears by Solon's expreſſion, 
chap. 2, and Ariſtophanes in his Clowas , 
Att, x. Scen, 2. 

Sicyon, a ciry of Peloponneſus , Mertropo- 
lis of the Kingdom of Sicyonia, berween C'o- 
rb and Achaia,diſtant 100 furlongs from 
Phling, 

Sinope, a Maritime City of Paphlagenta. 

Sparta, all one with Lacedemos, 

Stapyra , acity of Thrace, ſeared in the 


S4ni m,a Promontory in Attica, roge- 
ther with a Townof the (ame name , be 


Wards Enba 4, 

Sybaris, Sce Pythag, chay. 10, 

Syrus,an Ifland inthe EgeanSea, one 
of che Cyc'ades, 20 miles dittanc from De- 
#5, tothe North, The Adjective is Syrians ; 
4s on the-contrary , the Adjective of Syria 
is Szrws : which the Incerpreters of Clc- 
mens Alexandrinus , Euſebius , Theodoret , 
Diogenes Laertius , and others , not obſer- 
ved, who render ÞtgtuvIyv Tor Sue ov, Phe- 
recidem Syrem 5 much lefle they , who, as 
an argument to prove, that learning was 
brought our of S7r;a into Greece, inſtance 
Pherecydes, Malter tro Pychagoras the ficit 
Philoſopher. 


T 


T enarus, a Promontory of Laconia in Pee 

loponneſus, parting the Laconian and Meſlſe- 

nian Bayes. 

Tarentum. See Pythag, chap. 10. 

T auromenium, See Pythag, chap. 104 

Taygetus, a Mountain of Laconia, at the 

River Ezrotas, and the city Sparrazg which 

city was ſubjeQ ro diſeaſes, by reaſon of 

that Mountain's hanging over it. 

Thebes, a City,of Bevna, ſeated at the Ri- 

vers Aſopas and [[menus,; built by Cadmus. 
Thyarira, a City of Lydaa, rs; upon the 

River Lyc«s : betwixt Sardes and Perga- 

mum. 

Troa, a Territnry of Aſiathe leſſe , up- 

on the fide of the &gean Sea, between 


Bay of Strymon , between Argilu and A- 
carb, See Ariſt. chap. r. 


[. Eolis and Helleſpomt ; having a ciry ofthe 


ſame name, 


-ween the Saronecan Bay , andthe Sea toe 


A 


TT ABEE, 


Of ſome memorable Paſſages in the Lives of the 
PHILOSOPHERS, 


Beris the Hyperborean, Pyth. chap. 
- x Þ 
rcademy, Plat.cap, 5, 
Achillean field cContettied for by the 
Myrclenzans and Arhenians. Ut. cap. 1, 
Achille tounded. Pit. aps | ; 
* Acroatich doctiine of the Peripateticks: 
A-ft. cap. 6. 
XA.gyptian pricfis, 59/, cap. 8 Path. cap.2.3. 
tg priaf prietis, / ha Cap. 3. 
/.gvpiian kind of VWriun Ng. Pyth, CAP. 4 
v1 prian vear introduced 1nto Greece, 
Thal.cto. d. 6. 4 + 
OA hinps of Prolemais , a Cyrenaick Phi1- 
l \opher. Ar, {Fin. cay,Q, 
4 oeh/ans wWarreti 


- 


, 


A 


[ 


| 
| 

Wo, : | 
42ain{t rhe Perſian), | 


Antipater receives Xenocra'es Ambaſl 
dour From Al hens. Ye; OcrT, CelP, "_ 
SEES be . 
Antipodes, the word by whom fir( uſed, 
) "2 Y 
Plat, Cap. 7. : ; 
Anyins accuſeth Secrates, Jocr, Cap, 10 
A ppelles the Painter , relieved by Arce/. 
ans, Arceſ,cap. 3. | 
Apocarterin , a Book of Hepeſias avain{t 
Life. Tere. CAP. Is pF 
Arche/ans King of Macedonia, Sucy, cap, 
[9. 
Arrcopay'rs , when inflituted, and when 
reformed. So/. cp, 5. | 
Arete, daughter to Ari/ ip, educated 
in Philofophy, Arijtip. CAPS. 


Fl 


Arginnſe, a Sea-tight rhere, Socy, cap, g, 


-efurns 19 Greece, Overcome3 the Thebans } Arymneſtus, ſon of Pythagoras, Pyth, can, 
| 21, 


art Coronca, Nev. c 'P. 9 

7d 17307 I 6 [ bal. FEY ;3 &o 

1c bites, SOCT. N17» 

A exander taught by Arifiotle, Ari/t 
ar, 5, began to reign, 4:4, fends all Rart 
{6 rO Atijfolc, Ay '; Cap. 8, vilits D:o7e- 
nes, Digg, Cd. 3. MCs, Ariſt.cap. Ss 


' 


: . . wy . $7 
{4444/15 Vang of oE ? Vp', {P.1. CAPS 3, 


Amaſ''s his contelt with the King oil 


. £19:iopia. That, cap. 9. 


dmaſis his correſpondence with bas, 


þh..J,cAP.T. 


Anh bon raken by Br:/rdos, Socr caps, 


Analytis, what. Pl, cap. 7. 
Hd nnicerians, Anriſ. ip. 2, 


Altatsercctedto Andyaooras, Anaxar, 


11 1611. Per, CAD, _ 
4 * ji? , 8 a 

Ar.ſlo»hanes lis Clowds ated, Sor 
AD. 10. 

[ * /? J ? . ſe 

Arijto:/e, drowned nor himſelf, Arif, 
4P.4T., 

Arichmertick, Pyrh, dofty,p, 2.{ctt, 1. 

Artixe xes Maemon, Kew, (-1P, 2, 


Alpaf a, Muittrefle to Pericles. Socr. £49, 
Aftr-logicall preaictitons of 1 hales,” 1a 
cap, 8, ſeit,e, 
Altronomy. Thal. c. $. Deoff, Py:h, PAY 
| 2./ject, 2, 
Ajtu Ot Athens, Per, Cap, 2, 
Athens luſtrared. So!. cap. 3. 
Atlangick language or (tory. S-/, cap. 8+ 


Anniverſaty of Anztxigorts, Aravao, 13. Plat, cap, 15. 


-_ 


. 
- Safe? N. \ # 


po 
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Ai tipcnus Gmmatas wmvite; Lero, Lev. 


AP, 4+ 


Attalnr, Lacydes, 


Aves & C yrbes. Sol, CAP 7. 


CG 
(leobule, a Comedy of Cratinss, Clcob, 


cap. 1, 
Callifthenes put to death by Alexander, 
Ariſt. cap, 5+ | 

arneaues ſert on Embaſly ro Rowe, 
Carn. CAP. Zo : 

Cato moves the S-nate againſt the Philo- 
ſophers, Carr. cp. 3. 

Charicles , one of the Zo Tyrants., Secr, 
(AP. Js 
Cherſeueſus Thracian , reduc'd by the 
Athenians. Sol, cap. 2» 

Chis beftowes a Talent upon Speu/1ppi2. 
Sperſ. Cape 1. 

Chiriſophus. Xen, Cap. 4+ 

Chre»copide, who. Sol, cap. 4» | 

(irrha reduc'd by the Achenians by a 
ſtratagem. S9.. Cap. 2. | : 

Cleander Governour of Byzantium, An, 
cap, 4- 
Cleobss and Bito, Sol. cap. 11. 

Cl-obulina, Cleob, Cap. l. ; 

Clombrot:es kills himſelf , upon reading 
of Pl -*s Phe, Pl, cap. 15s» 

Commentaries upon Ariſtotle, Ar. 
cap, 17. 

Connusa Lutinilt. Socre CAP. Zo 

Corinth, the wiſe men meet there. So!. 
cap. $, 

Cree, $91, cap, 8. Pyth, cap.6. famous for 
religious myReries. Tha!, cap, 3. 

Crittas, one of the 3o T yrants. Soc, cap. 


Crito, his diſcourſe with Secrates, S0cr. 
cap, 11, 

Cr:tolans ſent on Embaſly to Rome, C arn. 
(4), 3, 

Creſus diverted from his expedition, &Cc, 
Bia.ca), 1, Pitt. Cap. I. 

Criſs his diſcourſe with Solon. Sol. 
i, 11. 

Cr2/ns taken priſoner by Cyr#s, and ſer 
a liderty, $21, cap. Ile 


{re/45 , how he pailed his Army over | 


Halys, Thal, cap, 10. 


on of thoſe ar V/ympia, Pyrh. cap. 18 
Cube duplicated, Plat. cap. 7. 
C1leaian-impiety, Sol, CAſs Jo 
C;noſarges, whence ſo named, Antiſth, 


A, 232. 


Cynsſura , the leſſer Bear, Thal. cap. 3, 


Crotonians inſtituted Games inemulati- | | 


by whom found out. Thal. cap. 8, ſett, 2, 


Cypſalus, ſon of Periander, Periand.cap.6, 


ar what time he reign'd, Per, chap. Tr. 


Cyrus, his hr(t aſcent into A/ia confonn- 


ded with his ſecond. Yexoph, cap. 2. 


D 


Dxmon of Socrates, Socr, Cap. 256, 8. 
Dama/:45, two of that name, Archons , 


confounded one with rhe other. Tha. 
cap.,2, | 


Decrec of the Arhenians concerning 


Len», Len, Cap. 6. 


De.1um, a tight therei Xenoph. Cap. I. 
Delphi, the Wiſe men meet there, Sol, 


CAP. 8, 


Delium, a fight there, Socr, cap. 7. 


Diale&tick invented. Zeno Eleat, 


chap. 2. 


ow, 


D:ogenes the Babylonian ſent on Embaſ- 


Ly tO Kome, Diop, 


Drionyſius King of Sicily entertains Xeno- 


phon, Xew, cap, 6. entertains A ſchmes. 
e/E ch, chap. " | oy 


Dronyſivs the Carthagenian, Enclid, 


CAP: 2. 


D.ony 15 the elder entertains Plato, Plat. 


cap, 9. 


Dionyſins the younger entertains Plars. 


Plat, cap. 9.) 


Diony/urs'emtertains Ariſtipp, Arift iþ. 


Cap, Ye 


Diogexes the Stoick ſent on Embaſſy to 


Rome. C arn. ca. Jo 


Don friend ro Plato, Plat. cap, 9. 
Dutyma, a learned woman. Socr, cap, 3, 
Diſtin&tions of Plaro, colleGed by Arj- 


/totle, Plat, cap. 8. 


Divination, Pyth. doit. 2.p. 3. ſet. 3. 


chap. 4. P. 2. ſeit, 1. chap,15. 


Divine providence, the expreſſion by 


whom frit uſed. P/as, cap, 7. 


Dogmatife , what ; and whether P/a's 


doth dogmariſe. P at, cap. 15 


Dorick Dilet , why aſed by the Py- 


thagoreans. Pyth. ch. 22, 


E 


: Eclipſe, by whom firlt foretold. Tha!, 

ch.8. ſelt, I. 

Eclipſe parted the Armies'of Medes and 

Lydians. Thal, cap, 8, ſett. }. 

Elatus, when Ephorus, Chil, chap. Tl. 
SICTL 


E yhor; ; 


— 


EE LL nt ati A ba £3 El. SOLE CER IE 


(ect. Lt, 3. 


Ephcri, when firſt choſen. Chil. chap. r. 
Epigrams of Plats, Plar. rt. 15. 
E »1menides, his long (leep. Epimn. 
Eaurhyd mus, when Archon: C hil, cap. 
I, 

Exore:ick doctrine ofthe Peripatericks, 
Arijt. cap. 6. 


F 
Feaſt, made by Periander for the Wiſe 


men, Anachar. cb. 1. 
Fucies, their habit, Menedem. | 


G 
Geographick Map , by whom firſt ſer 


Out. Anaximand, ch, 1. 
Geometry, by whom firſt introduced in- 
rwoG cece, T ha,,ch, 7. 
Geometry. 1b. dott, p, 2. ſet. 3. 
Geomet:1.all Proportions. 1 hal, ch. 7. 


Gnomonick, by whom invented, Azax. 
ch. 1. 

GOD, from whom the Grec1ans firſt re» 
ceived the names of God. T hal. ch. 6. 
foth. $- | 

Golden Verſes, by whom made. ch, 
232. 

Gor g As, a Sophilt. Socr, ch, 19+ 

Grecian Army brought oft by Xenophen., 
Xe: ch, 3, 

Gryilas fonr of Xenophon flain, Xex. 
ch. 6. 

- IJ 

HeRemori. S {: chap. 3. 

Hegeſiſtrains, ſon of Piſſiratns, Pitt. 
ch. 1. 

Her acl:des, friend to Plato, Plat, che 9, 

Hermes Tr: ſme iſlus, the Books aſcribec 
to bim ſuppolititious. Plat. ch, 4. 

Hermias King of At-rna, Ariſt. cbs 4 

Hermodamas, tirnamed C reophilus. Path. 
ch, 2. 


Herm-lars and othe's conſpire again!' 
Alexander, Ariſt, ch. 5. 


Ferpylis, wife of Ariſtot-e, Art 


ch,1}. 
Hipp:as a Sophilt Socy. chap. 10. 
H: macocio» of Pjthagoras , duttinct from 


[ 


Jeremy the Propher , not contemporary 
with ?/ato, Plar, ch. 1. 
Jewes, Pyrhageras converſed with them. 
P3:h.ch.s5 
Immortality of the Soul , by whom fir 
held. 7 hal. ch. 6 ſett. 4, 
Immortality of the Soul, by whom. 
Pherec. 

Immortality of the Soul, of whom Plat, 
learnt it, Plat, ch, 3, 

Indifference. T heod, ch, 2. 

Induction, Socr. ch, 4. how uſed by Socre 
jan ib'd. 

Induction, its kinds ; how uſed by Plate, 
Plat,ch.15. 
lonian Common-councell-Hall, T hate: 
adviſed ro be built in Teos, Thal, ch, 10, 


L 


Labynitus King of Babylon, Thal, olap. 8, 
ſeit. 3, 

Lacydzan-Gardens. Lac, 

Lats, Ariſtip. chap. 3, 

Laws of Solon, S»'. ch. 6, 

Laws of D-aco. S l. ch, 5. 

Laws of Pittacas. Pir.ch, 1, 

Laws given by Plato, Plat. ch. to, 14, 

Library of Ariſtotle. Ariſt, ch, 16. 

Lyceum , School of the Peripateticks. 
Ariſt, ch, 6. 


M 


Iagna Grecia, Pyth. ch. 10, 
Manes, {ſervant to Diogenes. Diog. <h, 1, 
Aſantinea, a Battle there, Xen. ch. 6. 
; Hlarins entertains Theodores, T heod, 
ch.1. 
Marks affixed to Plato's Writings, Plat, 
cN. 19, 
Machemarick. Pyrh. dott. p. 2, ch, 2, 
Medicine. Pyth. dott, p, 3. ſett.4. 
Megacles, Sol, ch, 3, 
Megarenſes conte(t with the Arheniany, 
oncerming Sa/ams, So/. ch. 2, 
Megarenles recover S4/amrs , Sol, ch, 2, 
take Ny{ea, ibid, ch, 3. 
Megarenſes prohibited by decree to 
ome within # a Athenian Juriſdiction. 


his p-ivate School, P\ih. ch,16. 
Horolcopes,of what uſe firſt, Anar.ch.r, 


Enclidech, t. 
Aleclits: accuſerth Socrates, Sorr, ch. 11, 


Alents, 


Cl 


Pe 


th 


Mentor, Cary, ch, a, 

Middle- Academy , Arceſ, ch, 2. upon 
what occaſion Lacydes berook himſelf to ir, 
LAS, 

Mill-Sovg. Pzr.ch.1. 

Milos; Pjih. ch. 23. 

Mind, Anaxagor ſo tearmed, Anax. 
ch, 1. 

Iſneſarchus , ſon of Pythagiras. Pyth, 
ch.21. 

Morall Philoſophy , by whom invented, 
Archelans. 

Moſes afforded light to Pl ato, Plat, ch, 4+ 

Munychia, the Haven of Athens, Epiran. 

Muſes. Pyth. chap. 13. 

Matick. Pyth, dott. p. 2. ſett. 2. 


N 


Neleus long before Thales, Thal,ch, 1, 

New-Academy, Car”. ch. 2. 

Nichomachus , ſon of Ariſtotle, Ariſt, 
th, 13. 

Noumenia. Sol, ch. 7, 


®, | 
Oath raken by the Senate of Athens, | 
Sol, ch, 7. 
Oblong-Number, what. Pla:. ch. 7. 
Olympia , mother ro Alexander. Ariſt, 
ch, v. 
wpiad intiruted by Iphuas , lone 
before Coreb:t5, who 1s commonly concel- 
ved rhe fir Victor. / hal, ch. 2, 
Olympick Set detign'd by Alexinm, Alex 
Oracle miltaken by Diogenes. Diog.ch, L. 
Oracle. Pyih, ch, 2. 


P 


Palamedes, a Tragedy of Emnripiaes. Socr. 
Ol, l 4. 

Panionium, one common Temple belon- 
ving to 12 Tonian caties, Bias, ch, 1. 

Peloponneſhan war. Sucr. ch. 7+ | 

Periander,art what time he began to reign, 
Per. ch. 2. 

Pericles, Anaxag. ch. &. 

Peripatericks , whence ſo called, Arif. 
<6, 

Phalarts kill d.Pyth ch. 7. 

Pherecides, at what time he died, Pyth, 


trom Athens, Xenocy, ch, 3, ſends for Ari- 
[fotie, Arift, ch, 5. | 
Philiſtus. Plar, ch, 9, 

P hi/ocypris King of Gyprase So!, ch, $, 
Philoſophers baniſhed A:hens. 7 heophr, 


ih 


Philoſophy, why ſocalled. Pyrh. ch, 8. 
Phryze,anAthenianCurtezan.X oc ch, 
Ph: yno (lain by Pittacus, Pit, ch. 1. 
| Phihiriaſu, Pheree. 

Pi/:ſtrains gains the Tyranny of Athens. 
So/,ch.,nto, 12. | 

P,fubanatos, Death's Orator, Hege/ias : 
why lo called, Heg.ch, x, 

Pittaceian Serrence. Pit. ch. 1. 

Pittacetian reld. Pit, ch, 1. 

Plato torg 1 nn ac Delium, Plat. chap. 2, 
no not ſupplanted by Anriſtotie, Ariſt. 
ch, 3. 
" word Poem] by whom firſt uſed, 
Flo Io 7o 

Pompey vilits Psfidontus.Poſid. 

Potidea beſieged. Socr. ch, 7. 

Predictions of Anaxaporas. Anax.ch.3, 

Predictions of T hales, | hal, ch. 13, 

Predictions of Epimeniaes, Epim, 

Prediction of Aniximmander, Anax, ch.1, 

Prediction of Chl9n, Chil, chap. 1. 

Priece conquer*d. Bias, chap. 1, 
Principle and Element, by whom firſt 
diſtinguithed. Plat. ch, 7. 
Principle and Element confounded by 
the firſt Philoſophers. 7hal.ch,6.g 1, 

Prod.cus the Sophift. Socy. ch, 3. 

P-:rag5r4s a Sophilt. Soc, ch. no, 

Proverb, Samian Comer, Pyh. ch, 2. 

Proverb, Theſe are under the govern- 
nent of NN, Pyth, ch. 18. 

Proxenus accompanies Cyrasin his Expe» 
dition, Xen. ch, 2, 

Provxenus educared Ariſtitle, Ari(t, ch. 2. 

P| amminitis 5 the ſame with Amiſteus 
ind Semniſeriens, Pyth, ch,x. 

Prlemy ſon of Lagns, entertains T heodg- 
45 the Arhziit. Theol, ch, r. 

Prolemys queton to Euc'il, Excl. ch.3, 

Pyramid's height , how taken by Thales. 
"bl. ch. 7. ſect, 2. 

Pythago as his crime. Pyth. ch. 10. 

Pytharo' as the Wreſtler, Pyth. chap. 2. 
tis. ch 6. ch, 22. 
Pythagoras elteemed a ood. Pyth. dott.p.1., 
ch. 1. 


ch. 2. 


Pyrhagoreans Exorerick, Pyth. dott.p 1, 


Philip receives Xenocrates Ambaſſadour | 1. 2, 334» 5» ©, 7+ 


SCC 2 Pythagoreans 


Pythagoreans Efoterics, Pyth, doltr, p.l. | 
ch.8,9, 10, 11, ; _ 
Pyrhagoreans and Pythagorilts , how di- 
{mguilth'd, Pyth.ch.16. 
P thats wite of Ariſtoile, Ariſt, ch, 13. 


Pythars daughter of Ariſtoile, Ariſt.ch.13, 
R 


Reſurrection of the Body , Thal, ch, 6. 
220 BG | 
KRetiarii, Roman-Gladiators, Pitt. Ch. 1. 


S 


Saitick Province ins Egypt, Plat. ch, 3. 
$4/amis reduc'd by the Athenians by a 
ſtratavem, Sol, ch, 1. 
Saul.ns, or Cadovid:es , brother to Ana- 
cha- is King of Scythia, Anachar, ch. 1. 
Scy{l.r, the Sea-Onyon, a Book concern- 
ing it; written by Pythagoras the Phylitian, 
Pyth, ch, 22. 
Scillans , a Town beltow'd on Xenophon 
by the Lacedxmonians, Xen, ch. 6. 
Sentences of the Wiſe men, ſet upatr 
Deiphr, Chil, ch. 2. 
Sce:bes King of Thrace, entertains the 
Grecian Army to fight for him, Xen, ch, 4+ 
Sifacrhia, what, S»/. ch, 4 
Skin of Epimeniles, a Proverb, Epim, 
Soc ratick way of diicourſe, abrogated by 
whom, Ar-ceſ. ch. 2. 
S»/es5 in Ceilicia built, Sol, ch. 11. 
Soliin Cilicia, ( bryſ. ch, 1. 
Soli 1n Cyprus built, Sol. ch, 8. 
Solxciſm, whence ſotearmed, So/.c/.11, 
Sephocles's judgment of Polems, Pol. 
Stagyra re-edified by Alexander , Ariſt, 
ch. 8. | 
Superficiesthe word by whom firſt uſed, 
Plat. ci.7. 
Super!'ition, ariling from ignorance of 
Phyſicall cauſes, confured, Ararag ch. 4. 
Seyle of Plago, Plat, ch. 15. 
Sroa, TIA, the Schnol of the Stoicks , 
Zen.ch.3. 
Srone fell from the Sun at ./£ gor, Anax, 
cb. 3. 
Sun's apparent Diameter, Tha'.ch.8g 2. 
Sybarites and Crotonians fight , Pyrb. 
ch. 17. 
Syenneſes King of Cilicia, Thal, ch. 8. 
ſect, Jo An, ch. 4- 


| T 


Tarquinius Priſcis , Mmiltaken by Pliny for 
I arq:unmus Superbus, Pyth, th, IQ, 
1elanoes, Pyth ch, 21. 
Tellns, Sl,ch,11, 
Temple of D:ana ar Scilluns, in IMitati= 
on of rhat at Epheſus, Xen, ch. 6, 
{ halts the elder, confounded with th- 
younger, Thal.ch, 2. 
7 ha.es Contemporary with the later Pro. 
phets, Thal,ch. 2. 
T hargelion the fixth, a day fortunare to 
the Athenians, Socrar, ch, 1. 
T heano, many of that name, Pyth, ch, 21, 
1 heon Smyrnens, Plat, ch, 7, 
Theramenes accuſeth the 6 Comman- 
ders, Socr.ch. g. 
T her amenes put to death, S»cy. ch, g. 
Theſpis , when he firlt preſented Trage- 
dies, Sol, ch. 10. 
1 hetts, Sol, ch. 3. 
Thirty Tyrants, Sor. ch, g. | 
Thra/ibulns's advice to Periander, Per, 
ch, 2. 
1hraſfimachus a Sophiſt , Soc. ch. 19. 
Toxarisa Scythian, Anachar, ch, 1. 
Triops, a place at Delphi, Pyth, ch,6, 
Tripod of Gold, Tha!, ch, 5, 
Tropicks imply alſo Xquinoxes , Tha/, 
ch, 8. /cil, I. 
Tinond4s King of Eaubea, Sol, ch,3, 


vw 
Water, the Principle of all things , held 
by the Phanicians & Indians, Thal.c.s.s-1. 
Wiſe men,when firlt ſo called ,7 hal,ch,s. 


X 


X antippe, wife of Socrates, Socr.ch, 16, 

Xeniades buyes Diog enes, Diog, ch. 2. 

Xenephon's Armour, Xen. ch, 3. 

Xerxes his expedition into Greece, 
Anaxag. ch, 1. 


L 


Lamolxis, Pyth, ch.2 1. 

Zeno conſults the Oracle, Zey. ch, 1. 

Lodick's obliquity , when found out , 
Anaximand, ch. 1. 


Zoroaſtres, Pyth, ch. 5, 


Axwuthors 


ors 


* Aritetle, ( Athen, deipn, 11.) Wrote, O/ 


eAutbors that bave Written the Lives and 


DoErine of Philoſophers. 


Amaſies (of Sigeum, a Promontoryy 
Dc: Ir0a5)fon of Dioxipprs, dilciple ot 
He. anicus , Wrote, Of Sophiſt-s, ( Suid, ) 
He lived before the Peloponnetian War, 
(Dionyſ. Halicar. ae Thucyd, ( haratt.) 

Xeaophon, rhe Philoſopher, wrote hir(t , 
0; che Lives of Philoſophers; ($14. ) perhaps 
meaning his Socraticall Apology and 
Commentaries, 

Auaximander the younger, of Milerny, 

contemporary with Xenophon , tor he lived 
in the time of Arraxerxes Mnemon ; 
wrote, An Explication of the Pythagorick 
Symbols, 
' Theopompus, of Chios, the moſt eminent 
of all [ ſocrates his Diſciples, ( D:onyſ. H a- 
lic. Epiſt, ad Pomp.) in the time of Artax- 
erxes Ochus, King of Per/ia, and of Phil; 
K1ng of Maceaon; Wrote,C onc ernimg theEx- 
erciracions of Plato, Arhen, Deipnn.) 

T;me''s the Locrian , a Pythagorean 

hiloſopher , wrote the /ije of Pythagoras 
(Suid,) 

S9:14{ipprts WIOLC , Of Philoſophers one 

Book, ( Laert. ) 


.| phns; wrote, Of Lives, 


Agellixs takes what he writes of Pythages 
YA', 4. 1Tle 

Phania: of Ereſſus, diſciple alſo to A- 
riſtutle, Wwiore, Of the Socraticks.( Laert. in 
Antiſth. ) 

Ep.cnrus wiotes Of Lives, four Books ; 
(La4err,) But Gaſſendirs Conceives,t hey Con- 
cained not the ſtories of any eminent per- 
(ons, but Morall Rules, whereby to lead a 
quiet lite. ( Laert.) 

Apollodorus, ſirnamed Cepotyrannus , dife 
Ciple of Epicurrs, wrote, His Life, (Laer:,) 

| Bardeſanes, a Babylonian , living in the 
time of Alexander Severns ; wrote, Of the 
Brachmanes and Samanearns , Indian Philo- 
ſophers, whom the Grecians tearm Gym- 
noſophilſts. | 

[dom:nens of Lampſacum , diſciple ro 
Evictrys, wrote Books , Of the Socratichs, 
(Lacrt, in S"crates, 

Antigonus of Caryſtas , lived in the time 
of Prolemens Lapis, and Piulemens Ph.ladel- 
( Laerr. ) of which 
are particularly mentioned thoſe of Po/emo, 
AMenede mut, Dionyſins, Metathemenus, Ly- 


Xenocrates , the Philoſopher-, wrote! 
Books, Of Lives, ( Laert.) 

Theopbraſtus wrote of the Wiſe men, 
(L rt.) HEAD 

Ariſtoxer,ns of Tarentum , diſciple of A- | 
ri/tot!e; wrote, O the Lives uf emment per- 
ſms; amongſt whom were Pythagoras , Ar-| 
chytas, Socrates, Plato, | 

Heraclides of Pontns, heard Spezſipp:is | 
and Ariftoile ; wrote, Of the P\thagoreans, 
ind, Of Lives : which laſt, though reckon- 
ed by Laertivs amongſt Ph yacall Wricings, 
yer, as Voſſis ( ae Hiftor. Gre*., 1. 9.) 
conceives, they ſeem to have been rather 
Hittoricall, becauſe Emtocius cites his [fe 
of Archimedes, (in Archim, 

Dicearchus of Meſſere , diſciple alto to 


' 


Lives, Lacrt, in P/&t. 


coy Zen, Pyrrho, Timen , by Arhencus and 
others. 

Callimachns of Cyrene, a Poet, livedin 
the time of Prolemens Philadelphns * Wrote 
a Fubic or Deſcriptin of thoſe, who weye em:- 
nent im any kind of Learning , and of ther 
Wrinung ',(Athen, aerpn, 6. T1l4.) : 

Neanthes,of Cyzc5, an Orator ( diſciple 
of Ph liſcis the Mileſian.the Orator ) who 
learnt of /ſocrares; wrotc, Of eminent Pe ſons, 
( red by Stephanu- 5 { [emens Alexararinus, 
Loeruu SP orphyren r.& Heſychins Mile ſits, 

FT o; m1pP:'s ot Sy na, about tne time of 
Prolements Encrge'es; wrote Books, Of 
Lrves , of which are particularly cired the 
lives of P/ato, Arceſilaus, Ariſtotle, T hio- 
phraſtas, Lyco, and others; by Laering, 

Sob e7:15,1nthe time of Piulemans Euey - 
geres, diſciple to Zen rhe Cirtiean, and ro 


Clearchus of Soli . diſc iple alſo to Ari- Cleanthes - Wrote, O; the Ererriach Philoſo- 
ſtotle, wrote, Of Lives, ( Atnen, Deipn, 6.) 
f this work 4 Arhens's Cites the fri} z | 
tourrch, and fifth Books ; and our of it, 


phers, and of Lycurous and Socrates, three 
Books. (Laert.) 

Chry/ippus the Philoſopher,wrote,Of lives; 
tO 


ro whi. h, perhaps, apperrained that which 
he wcote, O, anuen Fhyſtlogiſts. 

S,tion Wrote a Succejjron of Philoſophers, 
where , as Eunapins declares, he gave at 
account of the lives of rhe Philoſophers , 
as they ſucceeded one another, £4crin 
Cites the third Book. 

Heraclides, (ON of Serapion , lived unde: 
Prolemy Philomeirr , wrote a Swceeſſun 11 
Gx Books, doubtlefle of Philoſophers ; pe - 
haps the ſame wich his Epitome of S0;.0m : 
Laertins cites both Titles, 

Apo lodorus an Athenian , ſon of Ajc.c- 
piades ; he was a Grammarian, flouriſhed 
under Prlemens Ener;ctes, heard Ariſtar- 
chus the Grammarian , and Panetins the 
Stoick, (S»:4d.) He wrote, Of the Setts of 
Phil (ophers; and ( if it werenot the ſame 
work ) a ( chettion of Dot!rins both cited 
by Lac nusin So'onty, © in Chry/:ppo, 

Cliromachus, diſciple to Carneaaes, flou- 
riſhed about the 162 Olympiad; wrote, Of 
Sect «,(Lacr IS 117 hu | fe. 

A exorder ( crnelius, (irmamed Polyhiſtor, 
Acuriſhed in the 173d Olympiad; wrote 
Sc jt 1, (Laerr,) 

Dan: th. Aﬀyrian,wrote th: life of Apole 
Loni: s ] yanans, ( Hierocles, cired by Eu b.) 

AMaxinmm the Kgican , contemporary 
with Damrs , wrote the life of the lame 4- 
pollon: us. ( Hreracl. itb1dem, ) : 

Mocyavenes wrote four Books of the lite 
of rhe ſame Apollonins ; diſcredited by Ph.» 
lofirains, 1'b.n, cap. 4+ 

Pl: rarch (who fluuriſhed under 7 r4/4% 
and Hadrian) wrote of the Opinions of Phi- 
loſophers, five Books extant. 

Di-cenes Lacriit, or, as Taetzes rearms 
him, Diroerrasus, whoſe ren Books, Of rhe 
lives of Philoſophers, are cxrant ; out of 
whi. h Photirs affir ns,thar Soparer borrow'd 
much, ( 7imem, 161.) D ovenes therefore 
lived before Con /\ annunerthe Great, who put 
Sop1ttr rodeath, (Sid, in AMtadiee;))bur 
larer than Tra as; for he mentions ”/nrarch, 
and Sextus Empiricus, and Saturninus diſCle 

le of Sextws, Whence oſſtrs collets, he 
[ive under Antonings Pits.Or ſomewhar | a- 


i 


ter, De Natura CF conſti.Rhetor cap. 9. 
Lucian of Samoſara , under Aurelins and 
Commorns, wrote the life of Demorax, a 
Philoſopher of that rime. 
Philoftrarus Alouriſhing from Severn ro 


and Damis had written before; ir conſiſts 


bk — 


of <1ght Books extant, 
F1.1,jirains, uncle and father-in-Layw tg 
he other, living under .Macrims and Hellc. 
 abel..s; wrote the {wes of the Sophiſts, 
Porphyrius, living from Galienws to Pro- 
"#5, Wrote , Þioodps 5g fx, Hiſtoriam 
Philoſypricam , concluding about the time 
"Of Plato, ( Exnap, Proem,) It is mentioned 
by 1 leouvrerand 7 ze:25 nndertheritle of, 
{ he | ves of Ph.loſophers, The third Book of 
ic 1s Cited by Swidas; part ofthe life of Py. 
thagoras belonging tot is extant, firſt ſer 
coith by Kiterhuſ1s , afterwards by Lucas 
Ho ſt emns, ; 

Soterichus lived under Diocle/ian . wrote 
the life of Apoll:nius [ yane::s. (Suid,) 
Tamblichus, Maiter to Jian the Empe- 
rour, Wrote the life of Py hag;745, pur forth 
by Joannes Arcerims, 
Eunapini, livingunder Valentinian, Valens, 
and G atiaz., aneminent SophiltzPhyſician, 
and Hiltorian , wrote , at the requelt of 
C h: yſani us , the lives of the Phi oſophers and 
Soph j+5y EXLANt, 

A a nus,a Neapolitane,a Philoſopher and 
Orator, ailciple to Proc:/ws, lived bout the 
1mMes of Zen: and Anaſta/.us;wrote, the life 
0; Pr clus, is Matter and Prede: cfſor in the 
School , in Proſe and Verſe. That in Proſe 
onely 15 extant, 

Heſychius iluſtrs , a Mileſian , wrote a 
Nomenclator,or Indexof ſuch as were eminent 
for Learning, extant. 

Damaſc.un , of Damaſcus 1n Syria , lived 
under J-ſ{lim1an , was a Stoick , diſciple of 
S m1l.c.zs and Elamita Phrypiant, wrote 3 
P hiloſophica { Hiſtory, (Suid in Ace 9; .) 


Of more uncertain time are theſe followin [4 


Amphicrates,who writ a Book of eminent 
perſons, cited by / aertivs and Athena, 
Andron of Epheſus, who wrote a Treatiſe 
of the ſeven Wi e men; perbaps the ſame with 
his Tripod , the ſubject ot which was th? 
(tory ofthe golden Tripod, Laert in the life 
of 1 hal, 

Antiſt henes,a Peripatericall Philoſopher, 
writ the Succrſſwons o Philoſophers. (Laert.) 

Apollodorus, who wrote a Colleftion of av» 
tFrines, (Laert. 


Ariſtocles of Meſſena,a Peripatetical Phi- 


Phil rpms, (Smd,) wrote the life of Apo lo- 
nius Tyanens, Compritingall that Aſaximus 


Ioſopher, wrote 10 Books,Of Philoſophy, 10 
which he gave account of all che Philoſo- 
phers 


and their opinions. ( Seid. ) 

Damas Wrote, 7 be \. fe of Eudemus; Eu. 
d: mt WaSal Rh \dian, diſciple ro Ariſto.le, 

Damon, a Cyrenzan, wrote a Book of 
Phil» ſophers, ( 1.4ert,) 

D:dymss lived in the time of Jlins the 
Dictator * Wrote, Of the Pythagerick Phi- 
leſophy. (S*t-.) 

Di-cl.s wrote the Lives of Philoſophers, 
( aert.) 

Eubulides wrote a Book of Diogenes ; 
and perhaps another of Socrates, (See Laert, 


Taſon wrote , Succeſſions of Philoſophe”7, 


'( Suid, 

Lycon of Ja/ia wrote , The life of Pyrha- 
goras, (Ath.n, 14. 

Meleager wrote ,, Of Opinions, ( Laert. in 
Ariſtip.) 

Nic ander of A'exandria wrote, Of the 
drſciplesof Arittorle, (Suid. in d1Xgav. ) 
| Nicias of N.ce, wrote the Haiftory , OT 
IKCCeſſion of Philoſophers. ( Athen,) 

Panetiws Wrote , Of Setts, ( Laert, m 
Ariſtippo.) 


Satyrus, a Penipaterick, wrote , The lives 


Sucr. ) 
Herodetus wrote , Ofthe Youth of Epicu- 


rus, (Laert, Diony(, Halic,) 

Her oz, ſon of C 2ry43an Athenian Orator, 
wrote an Epitome of the Hiſtories of Hera- 
clides.(S id.) 

Hippeborn.s wrote , Of Setts, ( Laert, ) 
not onely of rhe dodtrins , bur lives of 
Philoſophers ; for there is cited alſo his 
Book, Of Fh:.oſophers , perhaps the ſame. 


Pf emivens per ſons ; epiconiz'd by Heracli- 
25, 

Socrates wrote Sncerſſions , cited by La- 
ertiusyn Diogene; bur perhaps ic ſhould be, 
So/icrates, a Rhodian, who wrote the 
SKcceſſwons of Philoſophers. 

Th odorus wrote , Of Sets, ( Laert, in 
Ariſtip.) 

Timohews an Athenian,wrote, Of Liver, 


(Laert, ) 


Authors cited by 


( Laert,) 


Diogenes Laertius. 


The Numbers cetcr to $S tephen's Edition, 


Chaicns, his Etbicks, pag. 429. 
Eneſidewus;, Sexixs calls him, 
"Ye elid:mni; 670, 685, 695» 697), 
693; 699. tis Summary, US Tot 
T-þþus. exx , 681. of Pyrrhonian D ſcour ſes, 
698. Ay ainſt 5oÞiax one Book, ibid. Of In- | 
q-4ition, one Book, 1b d. 

Eneſidemus the Gnofſian, Of Pyrrhonias 
D:ſcour ſes - Books, 604. | 

effmwgmes, 63. 

v/£/chimes, 101, 128, 130, 131, 208. 

vE(chylus, 117,177, 220. 

eE [p rhe Fabulilt, 49. 

Agreus, 177. His Satyrick Omphalc, 
178, 

Aprippa, 636, 698. 

Alceus, 20, 58. ; 

A'cidamas his Book of Phyſick, 603. | 

Alcimus, 194. 196. His Books to A- 
mYntas, 192- 

Alcmeon, 620. 

Alex anger, 5 9 ©» his Succeſſtons, 82,100 
158, 138, 139, 294» 5494 669. His Sxc- 
ceſſton of the Phluſogiers, $825 


A 

Alexinus, 277, 538, 5 

Alexs, his EEE: He "REY 203. 
O:ympiodorns, Paxaſite, ibid, 

Alexo the Myndian ; of Myehickz, lib. 
9,19 

Ambryo, his Book concerning Theocritas , 
305. 

A minis, 64. 

Amipſtas, 106. 

Amphicrates, his Book of 1!/nftrions per- 
ſons, r55. 

A mphis fnis Amphicrates, 103. Dexide= 
mides, \bid. 

Anaxagoras, 95, 98, 652. 

Anaxanarides, his  heſext, 202. 

Anaxarchus, 667. 669, 670, 7I 4 

Anaxilas 1s Botr ul;on, 204. ( erCns, ibid. 
Pluſie, ibid. 

Anaxilans, ©. 

Anaxi'ides, O* Philoſophers , the ſecond 
Book, 187. 

Anaximang-'r, $g. 

Anaximenes, 26, 


Androy, his Tripod. 


& ? 
fo 
: 


Amndron the Epheſian. 24. 

Anonymuc, 787, 795« | 

Antago as, 267, 270, 

Antichides , 1. 2+ Concerning Alexander. 
ST 

Anundornt, 712. 

Anigonns , 98, 207, 556, 661, 702. 
Iis L ves, 264» 

Ant genus the Caryitian, 670. his Book 
cor Cernng Leno , 226. Concerning Pyrrho . 
67 0. concerning [imvn, JObs His Lives, 
204. 

Ani gonns rhe Laodiceans 604+ | 

Aniiieon, of | imes,lib, 2.188. 
 Amochns the Laodicean.6gs. 

Amnupaer, 409, 47Oz 47 8, 488, 493+ 
O/ Words and Sayines, 472 » Of Definiions, 
lib, 1.473. 

Antip.acr the Sidonian, 534+ the Ty- 
r1an, his Books Concerning the Wor!d, 1b. 7. 
528. lib. 8. 522. lib. 10. 525. Of Smbſtance, 
lib. 2. $30. His Books of the Soul , 
5 34: ; | | 

Anupho, his Book of Perſons eminent for 
Le) ues © 68, 

1 tiſihenes, 129,130, 207, 396, 374» 


637,057, 554, 560. 695. His Sc, efſtons | 
7 15s 


2. 6.114, 152, 178 » 414, 42I5 541 , 
631, 645, 651. His Hercwles,' 432 


433: 


41 C w_ % his 1 y rippa, 668, 
[ | N 6 
Apoliod 74:5 , JO, 339, 4303 461, 409 5! 


Aratus, 541, 702, 
Arceſila:s, 269,273, 284,328, 352, 
358, 703, 704- Ws 
Arch lemus 6 461 n 478 » 488 > 491, 
Of Poice , 47 2. Of Elements » Flg, 
21. | | 
; Archelars, 99» TIS. 
Archetimus the SyraCuſean, 27, 
Archilochys, 359z 628, 675, 
A: chyias, I99, 61 8, 
Archytas the Tarentine, 592. other: 
9 . 
yi ax; $, 
Ariſtagoras the Mileſan, 49. 
Arijtipp:5, 12 9, 143, 605, 708. Of the 
luxury of the Antiems,, lib, 1. 66, 362. 
lib. 4, &C. 103, 120, 204, 265, 
326. 


Ariſtippus the Cyrenzan, concerning Phy. 


/iologies, 580. 


Ariſta, 275. Of Heraclitas, 630. 
Ar:ſto, the Ceian, 343. 
Ariſto, the Chian, $36, 
Ariſto, the Peripaterick, 53}. 
Ariſtophanes, 101, 106, 107, 265, His 
Cl/omads, 100, Heroes, 588.. 
' Ariſtophanes the Grammarian, 223, 


Ariſtophon, his Pythagoriſt, 59s 
Ariſtoile, 16, 69, 103 , 105, 118, 124, 

I57, 160, 208, 2534»251,255, 3294333, 

3342, 34> 579» 590, 598, 600, 607, 


476, 483, 525 » 53 ; (614 62 64, 682, 706, 7 

476, 403, 525-534, 607 » 639+ $4432; 614, 624, 645, 604, 2, 706,711, 
GG1, 065) 7l3, His C hronica, 258» $1 9 89] 7 24- His Works, 314. Magick, lib, 1. 6, 
923111, 187, 224, 296, 305,553 - 600 | Ethick, lib. 7. 314+ Of Philoſophy, lib. 1. 5, 
604, 625+ 664, 655» 069, 714» 716.| Of Perry, ib. 3. 18. Of Poers, lib. 1. 215, 


The third Book , 268, 272. Of Law-g-vers,! 


lib +. I 0s [trod: tron into Dottyins 5 460. 
Of bl ſophicall Sects, 400. Ethick , 4993 
5O9, FIT. Io. Phy/ickh atier the antient 
wa;, JI4, 520, 525, J3ZCcs SO Ee Eg 

A n(lcgorns the Athenian , his Cetlet? ron 
ef Doctrines, 551. | 

Apo!'odorus Cepotyrannus,725, _ 

Apollodoras the. Epicurean, 715. Of the 
{ire of Fpicurus. IÞ, 1. 707. *# 

pol logorus the CyziCene, 653 

A pollodorns, 0 E,F\\G-, 400. 

!po/loderns the Logull ICny 173 575+ 

Ap?/'anides the Nicean, 699. 

Apollon;ms, 454. <- 

A po/lon:nsthe Tyrian, 434» 451, Of £e- 
no, lib. 1.435, 438. 


; 


| 


A pollophanes , = 299. His Phyſick , 
0257. 


603. 1he Common-wealth of the Delims, 
576, Of Beans, 588, His Sophiſt, 603, 
Others of the ſame name, 323. 
Ariſtoxenns , 28, 109, 191, 209, 263, 
$$S79 5725 580) 596, 617, 690, His dif- 
perſed things, 76. Of Pyrhagoras aud his 
diſciples, 84 Hu life of Plato, J23, P 4- 
dernch Laws, lib. 10. $77. Hiſtorical! 
Commentaries, 65 4e 
Ariſtoxenns, fon of Spmtharns, 101; 
Ariſtoxenns the Muſitian, 362, 576 
Artemidorus the DialeQick , 4g4*/* 
Chry/ippms, 663. 
A (canins, rhe Abderire, 669. 
Aſto, the Crotonian, 572. 
Athenens,t57. 714. 


tetichs, lib, 8. 188, 324, 417. 


Atheneus the Epigrammariſt, 373, 455: 
Athenogorus, 478, 511, 529, Of Peripa- . 


Attagas, 


_ 
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Arta04s, 703. 
A-utodvres, a Pythagorean, 362. 
Autolychw , a Mathemarician , 


173- 


Rahl der, 723. 

Bias, 59. 

Kion, 156, 286, 292, 517. His Dia- 
rribes, 13 9. 

Bue has, 469, 525. is Book concern- 
no Nattre, 528. concerning Fate, lib. 1, 


539+ 
C 


C er:0as, 2 09s 

Callias, 1N T*FWTRIS, 100, 

C all-micinw, 638, 643. lis lambicks, 
15) 17, 19- EPrgrams , 102. { ables , 
622. 

Carchinus , 
130. 

Carrrades, 297, 295, 712, 724- 

Caſſius, the Scepri K, 456, 457» 

Cerci.14s, the Megalopolite, or Cretan; 
his Me/tamoicks, 414. 

Chameleon, 214, 362. 

Cherilms 16, | 

Chry ': ppVes & 4,'61, 3 T Hs 4 7 8, d5 , 
88, 91, 93> 499, 514»516,523z 525+ 
$30. 534, 623, 624, 625, J24- #r00 
verbs, lib. 1.434: Of a Commun-wealth, 
457 » $17, 556. Of Diſcourſe, lib. 1+ 
460, 470. Of Phy/icks, lib. x. 460 5 
5lg, 521, 525. 530. lib. 2. 470, 534: 
$25. lib. 12. 469, Of the 5 u:. 467. 
Of Definitions, 473. Dalettich Deii- 
riutions, 470. D. al:t:c|: Arts, 40. 
Of Fmas, lib. 1. 489, 490, 493. His 
Books Cconcernins Good 498 » 516 
tis Books concerning Pleaſure, 500. 
Of Paſſunt , 5O4. O/ Erbick Oueſt ions, 
lid. 4. 550. Of Lives, Ib. 2. FI. 
516, a Treatiſe, That Zewo uſed names 
properly, 511, OF F-ſtice, lib. 1. 510. 
0* Love, 516, Of the Vertres, lib. 1. 
(14,515. Of Providence, lib. 1. 522, 
25. lib. 5. 522. Of Vacuum, 523. 


the Comick Poet, 


| 


1529. Of 


Of the ods, lib. 11. 528. Of Fare, 
Divination , ib. 2, $29. 
Of the anuent Phyſioloviſts, $36. Of 
ings mt expetible tn themſelves, 556. 
Of J«{t.lib. 3-555, Of Life and Gam, 
556. Epſtics, 708. Catalogue of his 
Books (1mpertett) 557. Others of the 
lame name, 555, 

C leanthes, 462, 488, 491, 493, 
$15» 523, 525, 534z> 533, Of Pleaſure , 
490. Of Atoms, 519, Of Braſſe, 443. 
Catalogue of his Books, 546. 

Cleamhes the Pontick, 637, 

Clearchw, 20. his Encomiu:m of Plaro , 
[ 87. 
Clearchus , the Philoſopher » 
56. 
Clearchus, the Solian, Of Inſtirnri- 
45, 6. 

Cleomenes, his Pedagogich, 412. 

C/:nemachas , the Thurian, 16 3- 
C:ua'chus , his twelfth Book : 


Fo 

C!/uomachw, 298. Of Setts, lib. t. 
149. 

Colotes, 723. 

C omich_ Poets, 453, 160. 

Crantor, 209, Of Grefe, 271, 

Crates, 268. 

Cratmus, his Archilochnus, 3, Chyrons, 
41, C eobulines , 62, P[cndupobolt- 
7415, 203. Pythaporicks, 5 go. Taren- 
t.Nes5, $9YO. 

5 111! 5 474 5 47 8, 483. His D;ale- 
tick , 480, 
(rus, 169. 
Croto , 
534- 
(prenaicks, 541. 


his uaTeaoyGuTy 


D 


Daidacss , the Platonick, ( Caſan« 

hone reads, Da.machus, the Plataick ) 

20. 

Damon, 199, 

Damon, theCyrenzan, 26. 
Demetr,us, 652, 654. many of rhat 


name, 356. 
Demetrius , the Byzantine, 101, 


I02. 
Demetrins, the Laconiany 723. 


ErEcEt Deme- 


Demetrius the Magneſan, 122,125 ,| 
126, 419, 422,715. His // -monyma , 
255 54» 351» 361, 416,456, 542 » 
554» 021 622, 636, 045, 651. 

Demetrius the Phalerian, 351. his C 4- 
ra opue of te Arc hos, I'5, 93. his [ rea- 
tiſe of old age, 9H, 040. 

Democritus, 15, 16, 643, 653,654 > 
G55, 056, 657, 058, 659, $67,673 > 
$77, 098,707, 70S, 7I1,712, 715. 
More of thts name, 666. 

Demucritus the Traezenc, his Book 
4" ainſt the Sophiſts, 614. / 

Demodicus the Alerian , ( or perhaps 
Demodocusthe Lerian) 58. 

Demoſthenes, 214, 306, 

D:icearchns, 209, 214, $30, $27, 
592. Of Lives, lib. 1. 188, 

Didymus (or Diyllus ) his Sympoſracks, 


352. 


Dienchidas , his Aegaricks, lib. 6, 
JS. 

Dinarchus , of Revolt, Apainſt Xenc- 
phor, 1.23, 

Dinon, Hiſtories, lib. 5,0. 


D ocler, 3724 37 7» 387, 421 » 4235 | 
429, 431, 540, 550, 5$1, 590. 669 ,| 


O07 2, 7 I 4+ [ 1s Lives of che Philoſophers . 


I 24, 142. His *FT19@ Guy. 

D:adorns , Ins Commentaries, ib. 1. 
253. 

Diodorus the Epheſian, 611. 

Diodotns, 635, 

D:odom the Grammarian, 637 « 

D ogenes, 488, 491. His Dialettick 
Art, 420. Todos, 377. Epiſties, 
379, [ byeſtes > 411. His Epitome of 
Evicuruns's Mora'l) doilrines, 732. 
lib. 12. ibid. Seleftrons , lib. 16. 794. 
his Works, 416, Myre of that name, 
417+ | 

Diogenes AApollomates , 666 , 
6607. ; 
Diogenes, the Babylonian > 401: 
His Art of Speech, 470, 47h 472. 

Diogenes, th2 Cynick, 517. His Se- 
left 'ons, lib, 20. 795. 

Diogenes rhe Epicurean , 768. His 
Selefttions , lib. x. 768. lib. 6. 

Diegenes Liertius , bis Pammetros . 
26, 42, 201, 207, 232, 2337 , 241, 
246,455: 

Diogenes the Prolemwxan, 461. 

Diogenes the Tatfelan , his ſe/edt 


Sencols, 723. 
Dion, ms Perficks, 661, 
Djony ſins 5 596, 6 $7» His Cruicks * 


4 


_ 


D,onyſins , the Chalcedonian , 
149. 
Dionyſius the Colophonian, 430. 
Diunyſins the Halicarnaſizan, 708, 
Jionyſins, 0 METEMIIOS , Ao, 
540. His Parthenopens, 362. His Books , 
Pee 54 
Dionyſus rhe StoIck, 392. 

D.oſcorides , 703. his Cyprixs, 704, 
nis Comment aries, 42. 

Diotymus the Stock, 708. 

Dryſo, 669. 

Dari: , 15, 5O, 56 » Gr, 100. His 

300k of Painting, 25. Of Sacred things , 


lib. 2. $5. 


ay 
p -_ 
F 


E 


E ſchecrates, 596. 

E /:nſis, Of Achilles, 19. 

Empedzcles, Goo, 601 , 602, 603, 
042, 645) 677. His Proom pon A p1'- 
lo, 603, Per /ichs, 604. Luſtrations, 607, 
616, Medicinall Diſcourſe, 616. l rage- 
aiesy 616, | 

Ephorns, 67.1ib. 26. 124- 

Epicharmns , 192, 193, 195, 196, 
017, Of Sex{ibles ard [nelltgibles , 
19s 

Epicharmus , the Comick Poet , 
192. | 

Enittetus, 710, 

Epicurus, 664, 671, 675 , 695, 
698, 726. His Epiſtles, 437, 440, 709) 
711, 713,715. His Epittle to Pytho- 
cles,710, His Epiltle to Leontium, ibid. 
Epiitle to Exryaicus, .715., Epiltleto 
Herodottes, 726, Epiitle i Menace, 
784: To his friends at Micylene, 7 94- 
lo the Philoſophers a: Mitylene, 7 10. 
Againſt the Cyrenaicks, 744. Of Natnre , 
755. lib. 12.768. Of Rhetorich, 915: 
To Idomenenas , 730. 4 hinospreferred, 
7 21, lib. 1.1bid, Canor, 726. Of L:we5, 
ib. lib.r.7 83.7 94. Proper ſax ti,7 2 99 
795. Great Epitome, 732, 733, 753: 


Little Epitome to Herodors , 761 , 793. 


Ambiouities, 782, Sympoſium , ibid. Of 
E /eit;008 


71t5 768. lib.r. 732, 733. lib. 2. : 


UC 


SA, ac Al. ww 


' Phaeton, 94. 


= 2ti0n and Avoidance, 793, Of Setts, 
(Ga(ſcrdu renders It , Of Elections) 7 94. 
Of the E::4, Joy 726, 7 94 

Ep: 7r 4785 » 233 2753 33z 34, 40,41, 
49, JO, 62, 65, 72> I1S, 127, 204, 
205z 637» 

Epimenides, 79, 82,569. | 

Evitaphs, 3 » 4» 26» 54» $9» 67, 85» 
95» 212, 213, 254, 202,206, 267, 
171, 284, 324» 353» 415. | 

Eraliſtra.ns, 555, 

Era/iſtratus the Phylitian, 339. 

E-atoſthenes, B4, 249, 422. Of an- 
nen: Comedy, 43. Of Wealih and Poverty, 
6073s 

> ret che Milehan, 1, 7. 

Eubulides, 11 F5 I 60, I'51, EF Fo His 
390K of D:ogenes, 377- 

Eubulr;s, his Book entituled T he ſel- 
lins ef Diogenes,Z8J. 

E:bulwu the Alexandrian, 7 04- 

Euclid, 130g 169, 

Eudemus, 461. 

Eudemw the Rhodian, 6. 

Endoxws, his Otftacierts, 623, his C:ir- 
wit, «Þ Circ of the E arth. 62 5 + lib. I, 


Gor 8:4 the Orator, 36E. 
| CGymnoſophiſte, 669. 


H 


Hecatens, 6, 8. tis Priloſophy of the 
of £E gy prinns, 7. 

Heicatens the Abderite, 67 5. 

Hecaton, 368,435» $51, 493. His 
( breie, 544. lib, 1- 385 , 426. lib. 2. 
452. Of Enar, 490. Of che Exd, hb. FT; 
499 Of Verwes, lib. 1. 492. lib. 3.514. 
Of G:eds , ib. 2. 515. lib. 3. 498. lib. 
I 9. 500. Of Paſſi-ns, lib. 2. 504. Of Pa- 
radoxes, Ii. 13. 513. 

Horac'tdes, 16, 69,117, 163, 168, 
179, 181, 184, 202, 340, G12, 613, 
704. His Book, Of the B eaihlefſe Wo- 
man, 8,606, 610. Of Diſceſes, 605, Of 
Government, 65. on Law, 661, H1s Epim 
10m, 607, his Epirome of Sotion , 706. 
his Eprome of Sotion's Succeſſuns, 353 , 
706. his Epitome of Sarjrus, 645, 
Heraclides ſon of Ser apion, 5g5, 604. 
his Epitome of Sorion, 571, his Ep:rome of 


684 Hiſtory of Aſtrologers, 16, 

Exdoxus the Gnidian , 19, more of 
thar name, O25, 

Eudromws, 461- his Ethich Inſtitution , 
460. 

Exumolus, his Hts: ies, lib. 6. 304- 

Eunhants, his Hiſtorics, 183. 

Euphorion, 209, 666. 

Fuyhoras, 27,69, 

Eunbranor the Seleucian, 704, 

E «yolts, his Aſtratett a, [ 90, his Colax, 
562, 

Exripides, 28.100 , 102, I'90, 265 5 
*70, 359. 449, 54H 036, 664z 670. 
His Andromeda, 273. Anger,uo, Bet: 
(rophon, 270. [ximm, 665, Lyc mri , 
224. Medea, 178, 551. Palameats, 117. 


Enurylochas. 67 4+ 
Eu rntygg96. 
Euthyphronſon of. Heracl:des the Pon- 


uck, 75, 


G 


Glauco, 171. 

G!laucus, 600. 

J/aucus rhe Rhegian, 6 5 3- 
Lorg:4 the Leontine, 130, 604+ 


Saiyrus's Lives, $71, 592. Þ1s Epitome, 
607, 

Heraclides the Pontick,. 569, 637. 

Heraclides the Tahan, 5 10. 

Her aclitus , (1G, 52,61, 102, 189, 
359, 600, 630, $34, 635, 678, 712, 
More of that name, 639. 

Heraclins the Natutall Philoſopher , 
Ws 

Herillus, 540. 

Hermachas, 915, 716, 7l7, 722. 
His Ep:ſtHes, 716. his Books, 72.2. 

Hermippus , 49, 71, 74, 83, 114, 
160, 168,183,187, 283,328, 345 » 
360, 366. 553, $67, 592, 593 > 5945 
602,611,629, 646, 656, 707, 716, 
Of the Mapr, lib. 1.6. His Lives, 22, 
96 , Zor., Of the Wiſe men, 28. Of the 7 
Wiſe men , |ib. 4.624. Of Pythagoras, 
lib 2.574. Of Ariſtotle , 300. Of Theo- 
phraſtns, 125. 

Hermodama4,568, 

Hermodorus, 6,115, 190. 

Hermolorus the Platonick , in his 
Bonk of Mathemaricks, 2. 

Herodorus, 17, 15, 16,46, 66,568, 


650,709,712. 


Herod:tus the Tarfian, 705. bis Book 
of the Touth of Epicurns, 909, 
TECrre 2 He- 


Heſiod, G5, 119» 359, 3622452» $80, 
598,629,639, 707» 

Hicetas the Syracuſean, 622, 

Hieronymus, 580, 603, 604, 637- 

Hieronymus the Rhodian , his Mc ſcels 
laneous Commentaries, Ib, 2.18, 97. 0 
Abſtinence, 158. 

Hieronym+s the Periparetick, 281 ,j 
282, 346, 702. 

Hlipparc5.a, 42S, 429. 

Hipparchu:s, 657. 

er, 57! [64 1. His Book of the 
Lacedemonian ( ommon-wealth, 

Flippias, 16, 

Hippobartes 36, 419, 430, 451, 460, 
594, 600, 601, 603, 630, 654, 704- 
Of Setts, 13,146. His Deſcription of the 
P biloſophers, 28. 

Hippocrates, 642, 67 8. 

Hipoonax, 58,61, 7 5,292: 

Homer, 9, 32, 38,63, 95,117, 119, 
177, 190, 226, 270, 274,317, 354», 
359 » 362, 375, 382,419, 436, <06, 
$80, 597, 603, 614, 628, 639 3 660, 
6733 674, 676, 678, 702, Nor named, 
609 

1H yperides, 214. 

Fypiſcrates, 5$6, 
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Ichthyas, fon of Mela/lus, 163, 

[domencni.1Ol, 128, 208, 709, 733. 
His Book, Of the Socraticks, nor. 

[on, the Chian, 85 » 103, 274. His 
Triagmi, 57 2+ 

Iſodor ns, the Pergamene, 457. 

Fſ[ccrates, 253,323, 374 

Iſtrns, 127. 

Juſtus, the Tiberian , his Stemm , 
IIs, 
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Leandrius, 27, 
Leo, 22 4- 
Leontins, JIS. 
Leucippus, 647 » 659, 715- 
inus, 3. 
Lobou the Argive , 23. Of Poets, 
79. 
Lyco, 346, 347+ 


Menedemus, 182, 

Lycurgns, 214. 

Lyſanias, fon of Fj criwn, 379. 
Lyſias,x 1 5,hisBook againſt Nicias,zo, 
A cainſt A ſchines, of Sycophancy, 130, 
L1fras, ton of Cepha'm, 201. 

Lyſis, 571» 592. His Epiſtle ro Hip. 
parchus, 594. 
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The Writers concerning the Aſay;, 
Maneths, his Epitome of P byſicks.7, 
AMaſſa,the Chian, 667. 

The Megaricks, 537. 

Melanthins the Rhodian, 131. 
Aelanthius the Painter, his Books: 
Painting, 26 4« | 

Meleager, 429. Of Opinions, |ib, 2, 
149- 

Meliſſus, 643, 644- 

Menander , the Comick Poer, 324, 
354, 418. his Hippocemns, 418. his 
I'wins, 425. 

AMenedemns , 540, 

Mexippns, 42.9. his Book of the ſel. 
ling of Diogenes, 383, 

Menodotns,noq. 

Menodotus the Nicomedian, 704. 
Metrocles, his Chreize, 385. 
Metrodorus , 709, 710, 718, 721 
his Book of Nobility, 106, Ft 0 
Aetroaorusthe Chian,667.his Books, 
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Alctrogorns, the Lampſacene, gs. 
Metrodvras the Stratonicean . 712. 
his Timocrates, 794. 

Alimmermns, 40. 

Minyes, 18. 

Mynefilochas, 100. 

Aﬀlnrs, 57.4. 

Montmnus, 418, 

lus, 708, 713. 

Aſuſans, }. 

Myron anus his Similars p 82, 210, 
257. 

Myronianss, the Amaſtrian , his Hi- 
ſtorick,, Similar heads , lib. 1, 262, 324: 
His Hi/torick, heads, 708. 


7 
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Lycophron , his Satyre ; entituled , | 


N 


A Naturall Philoſopher, 764, 
Nuaufiphanes , 671, 695, 7 il,7143 
715. 


Neanthes, 187, 188, 373, 602! 
604. 

N-anties the Cyzicene , $9 , 
613, 629. 

Neophron the Sicyonian, 178, 

Nicamachin, 624. 

Nicomedes, 637: 

Nicolaus, 708. 

Nico!cchw, the Rhodian, 704. 

Niobe, of ſome Tragedian, 454- 

Numenins, 674,695, 703+. 


O 


O'pinthins, 161, ; 

O:/ympiodorus, Prafea of the Arhem- 
ans, 379. 2 

Oneror, 154. Nis Trearite , Whether a 
wiſe man may addict himſelf :0 gain ? 


1192. 
"Ye 


202, 


Orion,, 723, 
Orphens, 4. 572. 


P 


Pamphila, 17, 45, 69. Commentaries, 
63.1ib. 2, 51-lib. 5.59. lib, 7. 104. hb. 
12, 200, lib, 12. 324. 

Pamphilus, 715. 

Pangetius, I 44) 2C9.JIy, 462, 493 ” 
$25, $29, 528, His Book of Sets, 
1 45. 

Mokala ; the Stoick, 1s Book of 7 ran- 
quillity, 641. 

Panthedes, 3.45. 

Pa/iphon, the Eretrian, 128. 

Pa/iphon, ſon of Lucian, 411. 

Parmenides , 7595 003, 642 3 643 ) 
576, 602. 

Payſanias, 685, 610, 611, 612. 

Pauſanias the Heraclititty 637» 

Perſens, 128. 285, 510, 537. His 


Na* /iphanes the Teian, 675. l 79 


Phan a, Of che Socratii%g, 3 70. Of the 
Po/ltdonian bY; hools, lib. I, 40 So 

Phanias, the Peripaterick, an Ephc'i- 
an, 131. 


| anga.cts, 21,50, 57. 


Prano, 596. ER 
Phaſgon, or Phlegox,, of long livers . 


Ph»do,130, 158. 

Phav.rinus, 118, 208, 228, 598. 
His Commentaries, 21 5, Gol, 607 , 
613,626,586. lib. 1. 54,103, 114, 
I99, 202, 355, 641-lib. 2. 255, 314, 
352,422.1ib. 3.210, 211,575. lib.5. 
224, 643. Varwas Hiſtory, 89, 95 » 
lol, I14, 188, 198, 291,295, 303, 
305, 350, 389, 411 , 577,597 » 620, 
643, 651,652. lib. $. 201,575. 

Pherecides, 568, 

Philarchnus, 704. 

Philemon; the Comick Poer, 421. his 
Philoſophers, 453 

Phil:ppxs, the Opuntian, his Epi- 
nom!s, 209. . 

Phil:ſcus, the Aginere, 411, 416, 
Philiftic,the Sicylian, 623,624. 
P\il,, the Athenian, 673. 

Philo, 210,675. 

Pkilocharns, 117, 665. 

Philodemus, 723, 

Philodemns the Epicurean , his S7r- 


114m of Philoſophers, Ib. 19, 708. 


Philodlaus, 579), 596, 602,622,653. 
Philonides, 285. 
Phocns, his Naatick Aſtrology, 15. 
Phrynichas, 266. 
. Pindar, 119, 274+ 
Pi/:ſtratus, the Epheſian, I 28. 
P/at»,15, 09,126, 128, 129, 130, 
133,189, 246,252,253, 275, 367 
269, 380, 3ZÞ$1, 390» 391, 398, 517, 
5$77>602,517,621, 622,624, 654, 
655, 677711. His Protagoras, 27, 52, 
76, 662. | heatet1s, 100, 662. Sympo- 
um, 107, 120. Enthydemus, 108, 663. 
Ueno, 113, Apology, 114, 118, 207, 
108. Phedo, 116, Of the Soul, 132, 
208, 219. Rivalls, 188. Eth:ck Com- 
mentaries, 207. Common=wealth , 297, 
620. Laws, 207,210. Lyſts, 207. Ti- 
mens, 622, Parmenines, or, Of 1dea's, 


643, 644. Sophiſt, 644. His Works, 


Sy wpoſrack Commentaries, 474, 435e His | 


Ethick Schools, 453. 
Phedrus, 209, ' 


216, Mnre of the ſame name, 251. 
Pluta. ch, 669.in Lyſunder and Sylla, 
254» | 
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Polems, 
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Polemo, 157, 260, 292, 358, 537+ 

Polyanu/,722. 

Polycritus, the Mendxan , Of D.ory/:- 
#5, lib. 1.130. 

Polyeuttns, the Oratory 379+ 

P.lymna/ltus, 590. 

Polyſtratus1,723. 

Pof. dipprs, n15 KETADER GW, 453» 

Po /1dontus , 46 I,475 » 488 . 493 , 
$00,515,525, 527, 534-674, His 8th 
Book, 532. Of the( rity, 470+» Inivo- 
untli n 8 Specch, 473. Of Enas, 490. 
Alra't D ſcour ſe , I1b- 1. 492. Protrep- 
rIC-S » 493+ Fl06, Of Offices, lib, I.H13, 
616. LVbyſich Diſcourſe , lib. I. 525. 
lib. 2. 519, 523- lib. 6. 526. lib. 8, 
534-1ib 12.529, lib, 15. 523- Of Mes 
reor8, $50, Db. 17-526. His Meteorolee 
Of the gods, hb. 1. 
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och Sracincioſts, $22. 


528, lib. x 3. 622. OF the world, 1b. I. 


525. Of Fare, lib. 2. 529. Of Drumati- 
on, liÞ. 5.529. 

Pohdonins the Stoick, 708: 

P.; ,mo, the Alexandrian , his Stache:- 
aſs, I 4. 

P;. xiohaner, 191, 714» 

Praylis, 704. 

Proxicus, the Ceian, 662. 

Protagoras, 664, 665, 711. bis Anti- 
looicks, 209. 

Prolemins, 7 04. 

Pinlemcrs thy (.yrenxan, 7 04. 

Prolemens the Fair, 723. 

Prrleme's the Black, 723, 

Pyth $gOYVAs s Ty 71» 601+ 602, "& Js 
Of Scy//a, ( the Sea-Onyon ) or umn, 


597 - ER 
P\thoſtratus, who made the Theſer, 


37: 


Pyrrho, 700, 712. 
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Nab'1Ks of hy feleetic 4 latter, 2 I 4+ 
Sander. T2. 

Sarped-, 704, 

Sath n, Dial. againlt Plato, 207. 
Satyrns, 45,56, 57, 105, 191, 605. 


His Lives, 96, $92, 001 , 604+ lid. 4. 
416. 


Scythinus, the Tambick Poet, 637- 
Seleucus the Grammariany 634. Of 


Ph /9ſorby, lib. 1.351. 


Sexius, 68 6. 


| 
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| 


Sextus Empiricut, 70 © Of SCeptichs , 


lib. 10. 705. | 
Sutnus, his Hiſtories, lib. I, 959, 
SIMI, I7T. 
$:m0n, 170. 1nore of that name, 171, 
Sy,monides , 523 62, 25J5J3 280 , 
609. 
Socrates, 116, 11 wn 6343 714. 
Secrates, perhaps Softcrates, his Suc- 
ceſſions, lib. 1.416, 
Solon, Mis Elevy, 31, Ofhis Writings 
I, 
Soph:lms, his 71 [arriages, 169. 
Sophocles, 177 , 226 , 266, 399, 
447» : 
Soph? on, the M1mograph. I97. 
So/ibus, the Lacedemonian, 82. 
Soficrates » 25 ,, 323 41, 46z Sl, 66, 


71, 74417, 538, His Succeſſuons, 75, 
572. l1b. 3. 773+. 

Soſicrates, the Rhodian, 144, 

Soſitheus, the Poet, 545- 

Sorior, 69, 553» 5712 630, 639, 640, 
641, 704. hb. 10. 700. lib. 11. 9502, 
His Diocleſran Elenchs,708. his Succeſs 
ſron-f Philoſophers, 958. lib. 2. 1.44. his 
Succeſſion, lib. 4.381. lib. 7, 116, 11d. 8, 
553- lib. 23.1,5. his S:cceſſions, 358, 
623.11b. 2.137. 

Speuſippmsy, 254, Of Plato's Feaſt, 
1 87. his Book of Philoſophers, 043. 

Spes/zpps the Phyſitian, 255, 

Spher#s, 535, 536, 549. 

Spherus the Stoick, 63 ; 

Spintharnu , 362, 

Stefic/iaes , his deſcription of the Ar- 
crens and O'ympiomee , 125. 

Stilpo, 66g, 9790. 

Sirato, 340, 341: 
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Writers of T ab/es, 556, 
[arſick Writers, 292, 


Ep'ſtle to Philolans, 601, 614. 

Thales , his Namiick, Aſtrology, 15: 
Epiſtles, 28, 

Theerctus the Poet, 270. 

Theano, 59 

Theiotas, the Laodicean, 70, 

Themiſta, 2.2. 

Theocritus, che Chian, 206. 


Thcodorus , Of Sefts, 132a many Ot 
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Telauges, 594, 599, 601, 602, His 
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:he ſame name, 156. Of tne gods, 152, 
] heodoſius , m_ his Sceptich heads 2 
075+ 
Ubecdoſins, 
109» 
1 he 2000: 6-4 ] 4+ 
i beon , the Tichorean, a Stoick , 
6 Zo | 
/ heophanes, Of Painting, 157, 
T rheops'r aſtus , Po why 27h 273 49 332+ 
1h, «98, 602, 630, 659. His E- tome, 
"x Phyl/icks , ibid. Epiſtle to Phanias , 
325. Meg ar! th- W3 37d. 
T heopss, 40. 
[heipemprus, his Autacaris ,( or Theo- 
pomp:18, Mis Heaucars) 202 
Thoopemp#s, JT» v2, 210, 373. Wor: 
og tt. mgs, Bl, 23. P we 5 lib, 
G. Os 
7% *(pis, 220, 362. 
Thraſy/ur, 186, 220, 652, 653, 658. 
0”reading the Books of Demacritus, 
I bucyd des, 126. 
Timens, 478, lib. 2, $1, his H:ſtorics. 


I'd, 12. 574+ 


lib, 4. againſt Epricarns , 


Timocrates, 7 C9, 721, his Dion,43s5;. 
t13 Books entituled , Vo/uptuary , 710. 
ide 3-721. | 

[1m07, 1253 129, 132, 19594 I735 
gl, 202, 375, 281, 290, 307, 37553 
445,537, 543 , 600, 630,039, 642 
644) 6.55) 6063, 675, 695, 6993 Add 
_ » 23+ 92, 100, 444» 590, 072. 

704. His Python, 672 » $73) 679, 
on Indalmi, 672, 697. Of the Senſes, 
697. Iambicks, 750. The Feaſt of Arce- 
flans, 70 : 

Timon the Phliafian, 675. 

Timoth-us the Athenian , his Book of 


Lives, I 89g 254, 300, ZOI. 434» 


] ragedians three, 359. 
Tyrtens, 117» 


X 


Xanthi, 430. his Books of Empedge 
Citi, 607. 

X anthns, the Lydi an, 2. 

Xen:crates, 259,706,715. others of 
the name, 262, 

Xenophanes, 16, 603, 640, 641, 642) 
677. Elegy, 590. 

Xenoph: mes,the Colophonian, 79. 

Xenophils , the Pyrhagorean, 577 5 
5 96. 

Xenephon, to1, 107, 118,126, 127, 
130, 374» 419. His Sympoſium, 108, 
I 09, ork 373. Apology for Socrates , 
2 07. Ethick Commentaries, 207. (Yrope- 


ain, 207, 435. 


Z 


Zeaxippm, the Politane, 704. 

Lenxis, Of double Reaſons, 698. 0 Io- 
VIOTSS, 7 04s 

Leno, FIOzSI 5 os 52955303538, 
540, 541,724, OftheUniveyſe, 520, 


524, $255 Po ET 
Dratribes, ibid. Of Argumen , lib, 1. 


460, 461. His Book, Of the Generation 
of Man, 490. Of Paſſwn:, 504, Of Sub- 
tance, 519.Crheia, 424, his Common- 
wealth, 456, 457, 511. More of the 
ſame name, 458. his Books, 459, 

Zeno Eleates, 215, 644, TE 

Zeno, the Sidomian. 723 

Leno, the Stoick, 45 4+ 

Zeno, the Cittiean, 488, 534- 

A oilns, the Pergzan, 388. 

Zopyrus, 430, 

Lopyrns,the Orator, 703» 


Authors 


Nripho , his Book of eminent Per- | 
[onNS, F. 13+ 


A 


Apollonius , his life of Pyibagoras, 
21- 

Arignote, 3, 36,17 + 

Arijtotie, of the Pyrhagorick Sym- the Tenents of the Pythagoreans, 32, 


23 


bols, 27, 23. | 

Cleanthes, 2,7. is fifch Book of fabu- 
lous things, 1,22. 

Democr1i#us,3, $S. 

Dicaarchus, 11, 31,39, 14+ 

Diogenes, of incredible rhings beyond 
]hule, 6,34, 21,15-+ 

D:onyſiphenes, 9, 25. 

Darts , the Samian , his 2d. Book of 
hours, 35: | 

F.mpedocles, 20,15» _ 

Eug:x, of the circuit of the World, | 
the 7:h. B 10k, 5, $ 

Herm1damas, 2, 4, 3» 2, T0, 2. 
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Authors cited by Jamblichus, in bis Life of Pythagoras, 


Leme n, 103.15. 
Anaximanae , 31, 20. 

And- ocj:/45, of the Pythagorick Sym- 
bols, 134 le 

A pellunits, 211, 30s 

Archytu, 103,13, 145-303 171, 4; 
209 24. 

Ar.ſtan', 193, 14. 

Ariſtt!:, in tt» Book of Pythagorick 
Philoſophy, 44. 1 5. 

Ariſtoxcr: ,210, 5. Ofthe Pythago= 
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